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M£N    AND    MOVEMENTS    OP    OUE    TIMES. 

NO.   I. — THE  HEW   '*  HATIONiJ.  "   PAETY. 


Tn  bisbdry  of  lElngliah  parties  since  the  enact- 
ment  of  the  Hefona  Bill,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
stmciiye  chapters  in  the  political  history  of  any 
people.    Much  that  is  interesting  lies  upon  the 
sor&oe.    There  is  seen  at  a  glance  the  presence 
of  new  political  elements.    From  the  commence- 
mcait  of  Parliamentary  goyeinment  there  had 
existed  Hie  distinction,  more  or  less  broadly 
marked,   of  conservative  politicians    from   re- 
forming   politicians, — ^a    distinction    generally 
equivalent  to  the  defence  of  prerogative  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  popular  rights  on  the  other.  In 
the  straggle  for  the  Eeform  Bill,  Idngly  prero- 
gative vras  exerted  on  the  side  of  poptdar  rights, 
and  the  idols  of  the  populace  became  at  once  the 
sycophants  and  the  masters  of  the  Court.    Pre- 
sently was  seen  the  recovery  of  Conservatism 
from  an  nnneoessary  alarm,  and  the  recoil  of 
Democracy  from  an  inevitable  disappointment. 
The  vanquished  adherents  of  corrupted  consti- 
tational  usages  quickly  discovered  that  what 
they  most  valued  had  been  retained,  and  much 
of  the  rest  might  be  retrieved.     The  victims  of 
exaggerate    expectation   of  improvement 


an 


almost    as  quickly  discovered  that  they    had 
gained  nothing  if  not  the  power  of  gaining  more. 
The  formation  of  the  great  Peel  party  was  the 
r^ult  of  the  one  discovery — Chartism,  the  re- 
sult of  the  other.     The  Peel  party  placed  its 
chie&  in  power;  Chartism  saw  its  chiefs  dis- 
appear into  prison,  thence  to  emerge  into  im- 
potence.   But  the  instructivo  contrast  was  not 
yet   complete.     Peel  destroyed    his  party  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  a  resistless  popular 
movement,  and  was  forced  from  office  because  he 
had  exchauiged  for  the  headship  of  a  party  the 
idolatry  of  a  nation.    Then  was  demonstrated 
what  Democracy  had  gained  by  the  triumph 
thai  seemed   to  have  shattered  Conservatism. 
And  then,  too,  was  exhibited  the  fatuity  of  con- 
temporary impresfflons.     While  every  one  was 
3bonting    "  l?«rty  ia  dead  !*'   Peel  was  being 


stung  into  political  death  by  the  fisoigB  of  a  com 
bination  of  parties  internally  harmonious  as  ''  a 
jar  of  Egyptian  eels,  every  one  wriggling  to  the 
top." 

Parties  were  not  dead, — ^they  were  only  sub- 
divided. In  that  subdivision  there  appeared  a 
g^reat  chance  of  popular  gain.  The  balance  of 
parties  was  destroyed,  and  it  could  only  be  re- 
stored by  accessions  of  public  confidence  to  this 
party  or  to  that.  There  was  no  political  ques- 
tion sufficiently  commanding  public  interest  to 
constitute  a  new  principle  of  cohesion.  The 
Whig  doctrine  of  finality  and  the  popular  weari- 
ness of  Chartism  had  set  aside  the  sufi&age  ques- 
tion. The  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  State 
permanently  interested  only  a  few  Churchmen 
and  some  Dissenters.  It  was,  therefore,  aroimd 
some  man,  or  group  of  men,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  many  parliamentary  parties,  that  the  in- 
fluences which  make  a  government  must  collect. 
Russell,  Derby,  Aberdeen,  and  Cobden,  were  the 
rival  nuclei.  RusseU  had  the  advantage  of  pres- 
tige and  of  actual  possession.  Office  fell  to  him, 
on  Peel's  overthrow,  by  a  most  significant  neces- 
sity. But  neither  the  admiration  of  his  heredi- 
tary followers  nor  the  influence  of  office  could 
save  him  from  the  natural  fate  of  little  men  un- 
blessed by  the  possession  of  a  great  principle. 
Languid  efforts  in  the  old  civil- and-religious- 
Hberty  interest,  even  aided  by  the  inveterate 
fidelity  of  Eadicals,  failed  to  avert  an  ignominious 
doom.  Disraeli,  Derby's  lieutenant,  overthrew  him 
in  1852,  as  Peel,  Wellington's  lieutenant,  had 
overthrown  him  in  1835  and  1840.  A  second 
time  Whiggism  perished  of  inanition — ^a  second 
time  demonstrated  its  incapacity  of  independent 
existence.  But  this  time  Eussell  made  Mends 
with  Aberdeen,  as  before  he  had  made  Mends 
with  O'Connell ;  in  both  cases,  aided  by  the  in- 
definite fears  andliopes  of  Democracy.  A  coali- 
tion was  constituted.  Aberdeen  and  Kussell  took 
office,   with  more  than    the    acquiescence    of 
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Cobden,  a  great  majority^  and  the  watchwords  of 
Peace  and  Eeform.  Within  twelve  months,  war 
had  been  proclaimed  and  Beform  abandoned. 
"Was  this  the  triumph  of  party  over  the  people, 
a  triumph  of  the  people  over  party,  or  the  sub- 
mission of  both  to  events  ? 

Wo  shall  endeavour  to  estimate,  in  another 
article  of  this  number,  the  exact  pressure  upon 
the  Government  of  popular  sentiment  and  of 
that  international  crisis,  that  exigency  of  Euro- 
pean statesmanship,  which  we  loosely  designate 
"  events."  Our  purpose  here  is  simply  to  re- 
mark how  the  new  condition  of  Parliamentary 
parties  affected  the  question  of  war  or  peace. 
There  was  not,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  great  war,  a  division  of  Parliament  into  two 
parties — a  governmental  party,  bent  on  war ;  an 
opposition  party,  denouncing  war  as  "  unneces- 
sary and  imjust."  There  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  Ministry,  in  its  corporal  capacity  reluctant  to 
make  war — and  in  the  ministerial  majority,  one 
section  upbraiding  them  with  that  reluctance, 
and  another  section  menacing  them  with  desertion 
if  they  consented  to  make  war,  besides  a  larger 
section  always  and  simply  ministerial.  There  was 
also  an  Opposition  whose  chiefs  accused  the  Qo- 
vemment  even  of  complicity  with  the  enemy, — 
and  yet  dared  not  frame  a  hostile  resolution.  It  was 
to  be  a  war  for  "  liberty," —  yet  it  was  on  the 
Conservative  benches  that  the  Liberal  advocates 
of  the  war  found  an  applauding  audience.  With 
a  House  of  Commons  thus  unable  to  shape  its 
desires  or  suspicions  into  deeds — a  House  of 
Commons  so  insincere  or  so  infirm  that  the 
sentiments  most  loudly  applauded  from  its 
orators  wore  never  put  upon  its  records — what 
chance  was  there  that  the  nation  would  have 
its  idea  of  the  war  fairly  embodied  in  the 
utterances  or  actions  of  the  Governments  A 
Ministry  so  independent  of  Parliamentary  in- 
fluences would  hardly  trouble  itself  to  ascertain, 
or  bind  itself  to  follow,  the  real  intentions  of 
the  popular  mind.  Mr.  Urquhart  might  for- 
maUse  with  impunity,  on  every  platform  in 
England,  the  impeachment  which  DisraeU  ex- 
pressed  only  in  epigram.  Kossuth  was  disdain- 
frilly  free  to  indoctrinate  miUions  with  the  ^dews 
which  Layard  or  Blackett  expounded  to  an 
assembly  which  gave  its  cheers  to  them,  but 
its  votes  to  the  Government. 

The  same  paralysis  of  party  produced  a 
similar,  though  inverted,  residt  in  the  question 
of  Eeform.  In  this  case,  Ministers  were  pro- 
fessedly eager  to  act,  and  the  Opposition  not 
professedly  averse  to  discuss.  Yet  nothing  was 
done.  The  ministerial  measure  was  ingeniously 
adapted  to  disarm  Parliamentary  objections^  and 
therefore  to  deter  popular  enthusiasm.  But  one 
section  of  the  majority  disliked  it  as  an  unne- 
cessary innovation;  another  section  suspected 
it  of  inutility,  if  not  of  mischief.  The  Opposi- 
tion availed  itself  of  these  dissensions,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  humble,  the  €k)vemment.  A 
Ministiy  that  is  certain  to  prefer  humiliation 


to  retirement,  gives  ii»  supporters  occasional 
license  to  rebel.  On  this  occasion  the  malcon- 
tents at  least  took  the  licence  to  intrigue ;  and 
the  fear  of  defeat  was  held  equivalent  to  its 
experience.  The  House  was  never  troubled  to 
divide  upon  a  question  commended  to  it  from 
the  Throne  and  confessedly  demanding  settle- 
ment. The  Beform  Bill  perished  without  a 
hostile  vote — just  as  war  had  been  declared  as 
the  alternative  of  resignation. 

Such  is  the  history  of  parties  from  1832  to 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  1854.  Surely  its 
lessons  are  alike  obvious  and  important.  Surely 
it  teaches  us  that  in  a  representative  assembly 
the  spirit  and  power  of  party  will  never  be  ex- 
tinct, however  its  forms  may  change;  that  a 
party,  though  organised  on  no  very  distinct 
principle,  and  sustained  by  no  public  entiiusiasm, 
may  yet,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sagacious, 
resolute  leader,  work  its  way  to  office ;  that  the 
disruption  or  equipoise  of  parties  is  the  people's 
opportunity ;  that  a  strong  Government  may  be 
conquered  to  the  sorvioo  of  a  great  public  sen- 
timent ;  but  that  a  feeble  Grovemment,  numeri- 
cally feeble  and  irresoluto  in  purpose,  must  be 
destroyed  by  the  public  sentiment  which  it  will 
otherwise  wear  out ;  and  that  of  all  Govern- 
ments, a  Coalition  is  the  least  likely  to  frilfil 
popular  expectation,  or  carry  out  the  popular 
will. 

It  might  have  been  safely  predicted  that  this 
abnormal  condition  of  political  powers — this 
virtual  abeyance  of  party  distinctions — ^prevalent 
at  the  commencoment  of  the  war,  would  be 
brought  to  a  termination  by  the  progress  of 
the  war.  It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  a  great  in- 
ternational struggle  to  intensify  the  national 
life.  The  people  who  have  sent  forth  armies 
and  fleets  for  other  purposes  than' those  of  show, 
become  presently  conscious  of  an  identity  of  exist- 
ence, a  community  and  earnestness  of  emotion, 
which  they  experience  hardly  in  the  most  unan- 
imous of  domestic  movements.  The  suooesses, 
and  even  the  disasters,  of  their  arms,  stimulate 
the  pride  and  love  of  country  that  are  dormant 
amid  the  individualising  activities  of  peace.  The 
boor  in  the  furrow  and  the  fisherman  on  the 
coast  feel  both  a  brotherhood  with  their  late 
fellows,  now  the  heroes  of  a  Trafalgar  or  an 
Inkermann.  The  'squire  looks  with  new  respect 
on  the  peasant-fathers  of  his  son's  regiment. 
Meek-faced  traders  and  stooping  artisans  look 
erect  and  elated  at  the  tidings  of  apprentices  and 
shop  -  mates  become  fine  soldiers.  Patriotism 
is  now  the  ruling  passion — ^the  supreme  object 
of  appeal — ^the  too  ready  absolvent  from  a  sense 
of  private  responsibility — ^the  equally  facile  ally 
of  right  and  of  wrong,  so  that  it  be  but  national. 
This  may  seem  the  very  least  likely  state  of 
feeling  from  which  to  resuscitate  old  distinc- 
tions, or  to  raise  new  organisations.  It  is  so— 
for  a  time.  The  Government  at  such  a  season 
has  but  to  be  patriotic,  and  all  is  forgiven  to  it 
— ^the   most   prodigal   exp^diture,  tiie   most 
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azbitraiy  administration  :  the  country  knows  no 
enem J  but  the  power  with  whom  it  is  at  war — 
liberty  is  in  no  danger  but  from  foreign  oonqueet. 
But  let  a  Government  at  such  a  time  incur  a 
general  suspicion  of  lukewarmness — let  it  fail  to 
inspire  confidence  in  its  heartiness — ^let  it  omit 
to  flatter  even,  the  follies  of  patriotism,  or  disap* 
point  its  extravagant  expectations — and  not  the 
uttermost  dislocation  of  the  constitutional  ma- 
chine will  prevent  its  being  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  (loyemment.     The  offended  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  wiU  employ  as  its  weapon 
a  party  it  despisea,  or  create  for  its  embodiment 
a  party  of  its  own.     The  Whigs  of  1806  were 
willing  enough  to  wage  with  Napoleon  the  war 
which  the  Whigs  of  '93  justly  protested  against 
waging  with  tiie  Eepublic.     But  the  popular 
sratiment   which    sustained  them  at  the  one 
period  outran  them  at  the  other.      Erom  the 
day  when  an  army  of  inrasion  was  visible  from 
Dover  and  the  body  of  Kelson  was  borne  to  St. 
Paul's,   there  was  bat  one  party  in  England — 
the  Anti-Gallican  party.     It  needed  the  war 
with  America  and  the    Treaty   of  Vienna  to 
laviTo    the    popularity  of   Charles    Grey  and 
inspire    the    eloquence    of   Henry  Brougham. 
Not  till  the  enemy  was  conquered  had  the  people 
leisure   to  judge  a  Ministry  that  abundantly 
flattered  the  confidence  it  flagrantiy  abused. 

It  is  substantially  in  our  days  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathei*s.     We  have  embarked  in  a  war 
withRussia — ^far  more  unanimously  and  zealously 
than  they  embarked  in  a  war  with  France.  The 
two  or  three  dissentient  members  of  the  Com- 
mons represented,   in  this  instance,   a  public 
minority    proportionately    insigniflcant.       The 
Government  was  in  no  danger  but  from  its  re- 
luctance; and  thai  the  English  public,  in  its 
very  pride,  would  rather  attribute  to  .an  exces- 
sive love  of  peace  than  to  a  deficient  love  of 
country.     The  head  of  the  Government  rather 
disdained  than  courted  a  popularity  he  could 
have  chei^ly  purchased ;  but  his  colleagues  kept 
him  in  place,  with  themselves,  by  professions 
that  for  some  time  were  sure  to  escape  compari- 
son with  deeds.     At  least  one  campaign  might 
be   safely  permitted  to  elapse   without  result 
before  popular  discontent  swelled  into  organic 
opposition.      The  experiment  has  been  tried. 
!N early  twelve  months  of  war  have  passed,  with- 
out a  single  important  achievement  by  a  Govern- 
ment of  boundless  resources  and  forces  of  bound- 
less   capabiHty.      The     tedious    processes    of 
diplomacy  have  brought  about  only  an  unpopu- 
lar   aUiance,   and    the    almost    equally   tardy 
operations  of  commanders  only  the  explosion  of 
an  isolated  fortress,  the  costly  glory  of  three 
disastrous  victories,  and  the  partial  investment 
of  a  stronghold  now  more  redoubtable  than  before 
in  the  renown  of  invulnerabihty.    The  success 
of  this  last  enterprise  is  no  doubt  a  domestic 
neotssity — ^the  imperious  alternative  of  Minis- 
terial destmetion.      Failure  before  Sebastopol 
wrald    assuredly    encourage    a   Disraeli   and 


Layard  coalition,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
anticipated  by  the  open  rupture  of  a  divided 
Cabinet.  But  will  success  at  Sebastopol  secure 
the  continuance  of  an  Aberdeen  rule,  and  of  the 
lethargy  of  party  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  will.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen  may  possibly  so  conduct 
the  war  as  to  satisfy  the  national  spirit, — ^but  it 
cannot  so  direct  the  war  as  to  satisfy  the  national 
sentiment.  An  English  energy  of  administration 
is  only  one  of  two  essentials  to  the  continued 
popularity  of  so  costly  a  struggle — an  English 
liberality  of  object  is  the  other.  The  first, 
Newcastle  is  just  as  likely  as  Palmerston  to  dis- 
play— the  second,  Palmerston  is  at  least  as 
unlikely  as  ITewcastle  to  entertain.  Nor  are 
any  of  the  Parliamentary  parties  likely  to  meet 
this  latter  requii'ement.  Far  the  authoritative 
expression  of  the  national  mind,  a  itational  taksx 
must  he  created. 

We  have  heard  of  the  creation  of  such  a  party. 
About  two  months  ago,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced, in  quite  commonplace  typography,  that 
great  public  meetings  at  Newcastle  and  Shef- 
field, demanding  that  the  restoration  of  Poland 
be  included  in  the  objects  of  the  war,  had  been 
followed  by  a  private  meeting  of  gentlemen 
influential  in  those  towns ;  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  National 
Party  upon  three  bases — (1)  sympathy  with  the 
European  nationalities;  (2)  the  abolition  of 
secrecy  in  diplomacy;  (3)  the  establishment  of 
domestic  self-government.  We  had  heard  little 
before,  and  have  heard  nothing  since,  of  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  emanated  these  resolu- 
tions. Nevertheless,  we  consider  the  circum- 
stance sufiicientiy  significant  to  make  it  our 
starting-point  in  a  survey  of  contemporary 
politics. 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  hope,  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  article,  to  remove  the  seeming 
incongruity  of  nationality  and  partisanship ;  for 
we  have  shown  that  a  popular  sentiment  strong 
as  was  Chartism,  utterly  failed  to  impress  the 
parties  it  unwisely  despised — whereas,  first  Con- 
servatism, and  subsequentiyAnti-Com-law-ism, 
conquered,  by  the  diligent  use  of  party  tactics, 
the  parties  by  whom  they  were  despised.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  to 
establish  an  independent  Parliamentary  existence 
is  the  indispensable  policy  of  those  who  are 
proudly  conscious  theirs  is  the  national  idea. 
We  proceed,  on  this  assumption,  to  controvert 
an  alleged  incongruity  between  the  denomina- 
tion and  the  primary  object  of  this  national 
party. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  only  a  domoatic 
interest  would  unite  so  many  citizens  of  one 
country  as  to  redeem  from  the  ridiculous,  self- 
description  by  their  country's  name.  Especially 
might  this  be  supposed  of  islanders.  And  still 
more  especially  might  the  supposition  be  made 
of  Englishmen — notoriously  contemptuous  in 
their  insular  prejudices,  and  proudly  careless  of 
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continental  politics — ^now^  as  when  Shakespere 
made  Austna  say  it,  entrenched  within 

•^—  that  wall,  that  white-ikced  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 

that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main, 

That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secuie 
And  confident  from  foreign  purpose. 

But  no  amount  of  supposition  will  weigh  against 
the  fact,  that  Englishmen  have  always  been  as 
proudly  sympathetic  with  nations  in  distress  as 
proudly  defiant  of  nations  in  anns.  It  is  a 
characteristic  that  gleams  with  diamond  bril- 
liancy through  their  literature,  and  that  embalms 
some  of  the  obscurest  passages  of  their  history. 
A  Jerusalem  prelate  preached  us  into  a  crusade 
not  more  for  the  Sepulchre  than  for  the  Christ- 
ians,— ^and  a  Greek  emperor,  suppliant  for  help 
against  the  Turks,  received  at  least  promises. 
WaUer,  ^*  maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse," 
is  best  remembered  for  these  lines  of  his  Pane- 
gyric to  the  Lord  Protector : — 

Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent. 
Or  thos  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind: — 

and  they  are  probably  the  only  lines  of  that 
panegyric  which  he  never  repented  writing. 
Hilton's  sonnet  ''On  the  Late  Massacre  in 
Piedmont "  is  the  oftenest-quoted  of  all  those 
imappreciated  beauties ;  and  the  interference  of 
Cromwell  for  the  "  slaughtered  saints  "  whose 
''moans  the  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and 
they  to  heaven,"  is  extolled  even  by  disbelievers 
in  his  godliness  and  greatness.  That  we  gave 
shelter  and  succour  to  Protestant  fugitives  firom 
foreign  persecution,  while  we  persecuted  Puritans 
and  Papists  at  home,  is  a  glory  that  all  the  sects 
of  to-day  would  share.  We  were  hurried  into 
the  war  with  revolutionary  France  under  the 
delufltton  of  avenging  the  innocent  and  reinstat- 
ing the  wronged.  There  has  not  occurred  an  in- 
surrection since  the  Congress  of  Verona  but  we 
have  subscribed  for  its  prosecution  and  wel- 
comed its  victims.  We  sent  Sir  Robert  WUson 
to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  their  Government 
and  their  neighbours,  and  Lord  Cochrane  to  help 
the  South  Americans  against  their  mother  coun- 
try, Spain.  The  Greeks  enjoyed,  while  a  slave 
race,  a  sympathy  even  more  intense  than  our 
present  aversion.  Poland  has  been  with  us  a 
theme  of  declamation  in  poetry  and  prose  since 
her  first  partition.  Her  struggle  of  1831  di- 
vided with  the  Beform  Bill  our  popular  solici- 
tude ;  and  even  a  Eeform  Ministry  dared  not 
persist  in  refusing  alms  to  the  fugitives.  The 
Italians  and  Hungarians  have  since  been  watched 
with  equal  anxiety,  and  welcomed  with  equal 
ardour.  In  England  alone,  of  all  European 
countries,  are  the  unsuccessful  soldiers  of  revo- 
lution assured  of  an  asylum,  and  honoured  with 
an  audience.  Our  readiness  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms — ^to  aid  them  £rom  our  purses 
nd  introduce  them  to  our  daughters — even  ex- 
ses  us  to  fho  impositions  of  adventurers  and 


the  ridicule  of  the  world.  The  Mr.  Bull  of 
the  novelists  and  playwrights  has  always  a  kick 
for  the  foreigners  he  visits  abroad,  and  a  hand 
for  the  foreigners  who  visit  him  at  home.  The 
Mr.  Bull  of  whom  statesmen  must  take  account 
is  not  thus  arrogant  and  verdant :  he  is  gene- 
rous and  discriminative.  AYhile  resolutely  hos* 
pitable  to  fugitives  from  whatever  danger — 
runaway  kings  and  runaway  rebels — he  reserves 
his  hearty  welcomes  for  the  vanquished  in  a  war 
of  independence .  Without  defining  to  himself  the 
logical  difference,  he  shows  even  too  delicate  a 
diBcrimination  between  the  insurgent  against 
domeetic  tyranny  and  the  insurgent  agamst 
foreign  oppression.  The  Eepublicans  of  France 
and  Germany  have  never  attracted  a  tithe  of  the 
sympathy  and  attention  enjoyed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Poland  and  Hungary,  who  were 
understood  to  be  battling  less  for  liberty  than 
for  fatherland.  Kossuth  owed  the  splendour  of 
his  reception  to  his  ability  and  determination  in 
making  known  the  real  facts  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle.  Mazzini  is  comparatively  uncared  for, 
because  he  is  supposed  to  have  at  heart  rather 
the  establishment  of  an  Italian  republic  than  of 
Italian  independence.  But  with  these  limita- 
tions, we  maintain  that  there  is  no  English  sen- 
timent more  universal  and  profound — ^more  in- 
dependent of  rank,  creed,  or  party — ^than  that  of 
sympathy  with  the  denationalised  nationalities 
of  Europe, — a  sympathy  splendidly  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  musically 
confessed  in  every  drawing-room,  touchingly 
evinced  by  many  a  kindness  done  by  the  poor  to 
the  yet  poorer  exile,  and  grandly  proclaimed  by 
the  multitudinous  voices  of  Kossuth  demon- 
strations. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  first  of  the  three  bases 
laid  down  by  the  I^ewcastle  and  Sheffield  com- 
mittee is  as  broad  and  deep  as  any  that  could  be 
found — broad  as  our  patriotism,  and  deeper  far 
than  that  merely  anii-Bussian  feeling  which  is 
now  the  synonyme  of  patriotism.     There  is  as 
little  of  natural  antipathy  between  the  English- 
man and  the  Bussian  as  of  natural  af&nity  be- 
tween the  Englishman  and  the  Turk.     It  is  only 
by  successive  fits  of  indignation  at  Russian  fraud 
and  violence,  that  wo  have  been  brought  to  our 
present  height  of  fervour  and  resolve.      The 
triple  partition  and  final  destruction  of  Poland 
— the  invasion  of  Hungary — the  demanded  sur- 
render of  fugitives,  deposited  in  the  sluggish 
heart    of  England   the  seeds   of  that   godlike 
rage  which  arguments  of  political  interest  and 
warnings  of  remote  danger  would  never  have 
excited.     "What  care  we,   as  a  people,    about 
the    balance  of  power,   the    integrity    of  the 
Ottoman    empire,    or    other    such    diplomatic 
figments?     What  speUs  could  such  old-world 
phrases    exert    upon  a    people  prospering  by 
peace,    and    therefore    loving    peace?      Who 
will    deny    that    war     with    Prance,     with 
America,  with  any  power  on  earth  but  Bussia, 
would  have  been  too  intensely  unpopular  even 
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for  soggeetioii  ?    "Who  can  discorer  in  any  con- 
tingency short  of  invasion,   a  motive  for  the 
alacntyin  voting  and  equipping  we  now  behold  ? 
For  the  Principalities^  England  cares  no  more 
than  for    Cnba, — ^whose    annexation    by    the 
United  States  wonld  as  certainly  fail  to  make  us 
fi^ht  as  it  would  certainly  make  our  diplomatists 
squabble.    Turkey  and  Spain  are  pretty  equally 
contemned  by  a  people  whose  very  strength 
renders  them  contemptuous   of  the  decadent. 
Bussia  would  have  been  as  welcome  to  Moldavia 
ss  France  to  Algeria,  but  for  her  antecedent 
crimes.    It  was  to  punish  them,  and  to  prevent 
their  repetition,  that  we  took  up  arms.     It  was 
less  to  secure  Turkey  jfrom  further  aggressions 
than  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  Europe  in  general, 
that  we  demanded  the  proclamation  of  war,  and 
its  simultaneous  prosecution  on  both  sides  of  the 
Continent.     Ministers,  it  is  true,  made  no  men- 
tion of  Poland  or  Hungary  in  their  gentle  im- 
p<^u^hments  of  the  Czar :  they  talked  only  in 
delasive  ambigrlities  of  civilisation  and  liberty. 
Parliamentary  orators  never  uttered  the  words 
but  with  the  craven  courage  of  men  in  a  ro- 
mance, half  expecting  the  universe  to  dissolve 
before  the  forbidden  syllables.     But  the  people 
everywhere  had  them  in  their  hearts  and  on  their 
Hi».   Not  only  did  the  leading  newspapers,  with 
two  or  three  excep4ons,  continually  identify  the 
name  of  Poland  with  that  of  Turkey,  but  aU 
public  meetings  on  the  war,  openly  or  tacitly, 
acknowledged  the  same  idea.    From  many  of  the 
great  towns  have  gone   up  memorials   to  the 
GoTemment  expressly  asserting  it.      At  agri- 
eoltaral  dinners  it  has  been  announced  with  en- 
firasiasm.     Every  parish  has  had  its  Patriotic 
Fund  meeting — ^but  at  which  of  these  was  there 
beard  a  speaker  who  ventured  to  contravene  it  ? 
K  there  were  no  better  test,  the  universal  dis- 
trust and  dislike  of  Austria  would  establish  our 
position.    There  has  been  no  parallel  in  our 
memory  to  the  universality  and  permanence  of 
the  sentiment  which  generalises  the  war  with 
Enssia  into  a  wtir  of  European  sympathies. 

There  is  no  domestic  difficulty  —  it  should 
be  further  remarked — ^in  the  way  of  the  organi- 
sation of  this  prevalent,  abiding  sentiment.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  Englishmen  differ 
upon  nothing  so  little  as  upon  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  When  such  questions  are  fairly 
put  before  them,  an  almost  unanimous  judgment 
is  obtained.  And  the  reason  is  obvious..  The 
differences  of  opinion  and  competitions  of  in- 
terest that  divide  us  at  home,  have  no  existence 
— or  are  but  fidntly  adumbrated — ^in  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  We  may  be  conser- 
Tative  or  progressive — ^we  may  desire  simply 
to  retain  or  greatly  to  change  our  home  institu- 
tions—our governmental  theories  may  be  mo- 
narchical or  republican;  our  theory  of  inter- 
national relations  that  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention— ^but  wc  can  all  agree  in  admira^ 
tion  of  the  patriotism  which  defends  to  the 
deaths  violated  soil,  or  an  outraged  constitution. 


Our  class  interests   may  iiorcely  divide  us  on 
every  project  of  finance;    town  and  country 
may  be  for  some  while  longer  mutually  anti- 
pathetic whenever  a  tax  is  to  be  imposed  or  re- 
mitted ;  the  terrible  feuds  of  capital  and  labour 
may  be  frequent  as  the  fluctuations  of  trade ; 
but    neither    manufacturer    nor    agriculturist^ 
neither  master  nor  men,  can  discover  a  trade 
interest  in  the  extirpation  of  a  nation.     Even 
our  religious  divisions,  widest  and  fiercest  of 
all,  but  Httie  affect  our  views  of  kingly  crimes : 
Catholic  Poland   and  Protestant  Hungary  find 
sympathisers  of  equal  warmth  among  English  re- 
ligionists of  either  denomination.     In  fact,  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  united 
action  which  we  remember  to  have  seen,  have 
arisen  out  of  continental  events.     Kossuth  was 
not  more  heartily  welcomed  at  the  great  port  of 
Southampton  than  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Win- 
chester.     The  yeomen    and  villagers    of   the 
county  crowded  upon  his  route.     The  corpora- 
tion of  London— one  of  the  least  democratic  as- 
semblies in  the  world — ^paid  him  cordial  honour ; 
and  its  busy  population  stood  on  its  main  tho- 
roughfare, through  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  to 
make    a    kingly    progress    of    his    way     to 
a    chamber    crowded    with    civic    and    com- 
mercial   magnates.      The    twin   industries   of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  rivalled  each  other  in 
his  reception.     The  masters  and  operatives  of 
Lancashire   were  equally  represented    in    the 
hundred   thousand  applications  for  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  Ftee-tirade  Hall  when  he  was  to 
speak  there.     Glasgow,  the  commercial  capital 
of  Scotland,  welcomed  him  with  a  Caledonian 
fervour ;  though  her  editors  have  since  criticised 
him  with  Caledonian  coolness.    We  speak  not 
without  knowledge  when  we  add,  that  by  the 
stalwart  men  of  Kent,  the  strong- wiUed  yeomen 
of  East-Anglia,  and  those  Midland  and  Northern 
agriculturists  w&o  are  making  their  vocation  a 
science,  the  Hungarian  orator  would  not  be  less 
heartily  applauded  for  his  country's  sake,  though 
his  eloquence  might  be  less  appreciated.    It  is 
highly  significant  of  our  doctrine,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  independent  propositions 
of  Polish  independence  was  made  by  tiie  Tory 
Sir  John  Trollope  at  a  Lincolnshire  market  feast. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  the 
operative  expression  of  this  powerful  sentiment 
that  it  receive  organic  expression.     That  it  has 
been  hitherto  only  diffused  and  impersonal,  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  it  has  been  inoperative, 
qr  operative  chiefly  for  mischief  even  to  its  own 
ODJects."  That  it  has  never  been  embodied  in  a 
parliamentary  party  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
it  has  failed  to  save  firom  overthrow  the  nations 
whose  exiles  it  has  consoled,  but  the  sufferings 
of  whose  households  and  captives  it  has  em- 
bittered by  alarming  and  irritating  their  oppres- 
sors.    Powerful  as  is  party  in  our  Yenetian  con- 
stitution, it  is  not  independent  of  constitutional 
forms — ^it  is  the  slave  of  constitutional  fiction. 
The  Minister  who  can  shield  himself  behind  a 
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well-established  usage,  is  safe  even  from  the  re- 
eentment  of  his  opponents.  One  such  usage  is 
the  secreetf  of  diphmaey.  It  is  customary  to  lay 
before  Parliament — ^that  is,  to  make  pubHc — a 
treaty,  or  other  instrument  of  international  in- 
tercourse, only  when  ratifications  of  that  treaty 
have  been  exchanged,  or  the  subject  of  inter- 
course is  settled.  The  defence  of  this  custom  rests 
upon  the  constitutional  fiction  that  to  the  Sove- 
reign alone  appert»ins,  as  a  part  of  the  preroga- 
tive, the  conduct  of  negociations,  the  conclusion  of 
alUancos,  and  other  acts  of  international  policy. 
A  fiction  it  evidently  is, — since  the  prerogative 
in  this,  no  less  than  in  other  offices  of  the  8tate, 
is  powerless  without  the  ass^it  of  Parliament. 
Ministers  may  refuse,  <m  the  plea  of  legal  obli- 
gation to  the  Crown,  to  produce  an  incomplete 
treaty ;  but  they  could  not  meet  with  that  plea 
impeachment  for  the  advice  which  led  to  the 
negociation  of  that  treaty.  But  it  is  a  maxim 
of  medicine,  morality,  and  politics,  that  to  violent 
remedies  ai^e  osuaUy  preferred  imredress,  im- 
punity,  death.  Secured  fix>m  impeachment  by 
its  extremity  of  force,  —  strong  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  their  order,  the  friendship  of  the 
court,  the  votes  of  their  followers,  ministers  the 
most  unpopular  in  their  foreign  policy  have 
pun?ued  it  without  check  or  censure.  They 
nave  enjoyed  a  virtual  irresponsibility  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  They  have 
engaged  in  wcur  for  the  gratification  of  a  foolish 
and  obstinate  king,  and  trusted  to  the  excite- 
ment of  war  for  popular  support.  They  have 
contracted  alliances  unnatural,  burdensome,  and 
inglorious, — as  little  justified  by  the  event  as 
commended  by  antecedent  associations.  They 
have  made  peac^  so  unlovely  that  the  return  of 
grim-visaged  war  was  sure  to  be  welcomed. 
They  have  thrown  away  trophies  of  which  the 
nation  was  proudest,  and  disappointed  its  most 
honourable  hopes.  They  have  concluded  as  the 
accomplices  in  wholesale  robbery  of  natural 
rights  a  war  waged  in  the  name,  and  made  vic- 
torious by  the  force,  of  righteousness.  All  this 
English  Ministers  have  done  in  the  sight  of  our 
own  fathers — in  the  years  that  commenced  with 
a  peaceful  revolution  in  France  and  ended  with 
the  redistribution  of  £urope.  All  this  escaped 
punishment,  though  it  did  not  escape  the  rebuke 
of  contemporaries,  and  is  visited  with  the  almost 
unanimous  execration*  of  posterity.  It  might 
have  been  prevented — or  it  might  have  been 
punished — had  not  the  secrecy  of  diplomacy 
veiled  ttie  crime  in  its  perpetration,  and  de- 
layed its  detection  till  only  history  could  judge. 

*  The  latest^  and  perhaps  most  remarkable  condem- 
nation of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  to  be  found  in  a  new 
work  by  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Benjamin  Disraeli : 
a  Political  Biography."  In  his  «  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign 
Policy,"  tWs  very  pungent  writer  speaks  of  those  stipu> 
latioos  as  '*  most  dkhonourable  to  England,"  '*  wicked," 
"  revolting,"— "  aoouned  both  by  God  and  man."  We 
regret  that  this  work,  so  timely  a  text-book,  did  not 
appear,. though  long  announced,  till  too  late  for  exami- 
nation in  the  present  number  of  Tait. 


In  our  own  times,  the  divergence  of  govern- 
mental policy  from  national  sentiment  has   been 
still  more  marked ;  and  has  been  permitted  by 
the  same  conditions.     True,  we  have  had,  since 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  no  engagement  of  Sing- 
land    in    wars    upon    continental    Uberty,     or 
alliances  for  continental  subjugation  to  arbitrary 
will.     True,   Canning  broke  off  the  covenant 
made  for  us  by  Castlereagh;  and  Palmerston 
accomplished  a  Quadruple  Treaty  for  Peninsular 
Constitutionalism.     But  let  us  see  what  else  has 
happened.     Poland  has  lost  not  only  the  con- 
stitution which  we  had  assisted  to  guarantee, 
but  that  national  existence  which  we    ivcre 
proud  of  having  aided  to  restore.      Italy  has 
sunk  lower  and  lower  under  the  foot  of  Austria, 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples.     Hungary 
has  been  erased  from  the  number  of  free  na- 
tionalities.     Every    one   of   these  results   vre 
beheld  with  loud  outcries  of  indignation   and 
sorrow.     What  expression  was  given  by  our 
Government  to  these  feelings  }    Did  they  keep 
silence  during  the  process  of  events  so  intensely 
interesting  to  the  nation,  and  on  which  they 
had  so  indubitable  a  right  to  speak?     Or  on 
what  side  did  they  utter  their  voice  ?     Wo  do 
not  mean  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  meet- 
ings with  their  constituents,  or  at  interviews 
with  influential  deputations ;  but  through  their 
representatives  abroad.     How  many  of  us  know 
what  they  said  ?  and  how  long  have  we  known 
it  ?     During  the  Polish  or  Hungarian  struggle, 
for  instance,  was  any  commimication  to  Bussia 
or  Austria,  any  protest  or  remonstrance,  laid 
upon  the  table  ?  or  did  not  such  communications, 
refused  at  the   time,   slowly  drag  themselves, 
mutilated  and  thickly  enwrapped   out  of  the 
pigeon-holes  of  Downing- street  into  the  Blue 
Books — ^from  utter  darlaiess  into  very  partial 
day?     Did    it    not    appear    that    every  pro- 
caution    was    taken    to '  conceal    the   attitude 
of   our  Gbvemment    in  these  great  crises  of 
European  life,  until  the  crisis  was  over,  and 
the  attitude  could  not  be  corrected  ?     We  shall 
have  other  opportunities  of  showing  that  this, 
and  worse,  was  the  case.    It  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  that  we  name  the  inextricable 
**  muddle''  in  which  our  foreign  relations  are  at 
this  moment   involved — ^the  country  ignorant 
whether  any  or  what  alliance  has  really  been 
made  with  Austria,  and  but  very  imperfectly 
informed  of  the  nature  of  our  aUiance  with 
France  and  Turkey,   or  of  our  rupture  with 
Eussia — and  then  to  ask,  Is  it  not  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  this  National  Party  that  the 
Foreign  Office  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  other 
departments  in  the  matter  of  responsibility  to 
Parliamentary  knowledge  and  public  opinion  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  very  nature  of 
diplomatic  intercourse— even  the  etymology  of 
the  adjective~*-f^quires  its  exemption  from  the 
law  of  publicity ;  confessedly  so  salutary  in  the 
administration  of  domestic  affairs.  We  do  not 
stand  up  for  -tiie  adjective,  diplomatic.     We 
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▼OBld  subaiitate  for  it,  "international/'    Wo 
eonfieas  to  a  heterodoxy  that  may  be  vulgar,  and 
theieSoTe  worse  than  revolutionary — ^to  a  dis- 
belief of  the  neceasity  for  standing  embasBies,  or 
other  poliUcal  go-betweens.    The  Consular  esta- 
UuAiment  is  si^cient  for  the  transaction  of  all 
oTdinary  civil  and  commercial  intercourse ;  and 
for  the  rest,  let  there  be  appointed  Envoys,  all 
whose  communications  shedl  be  submitted,  as 
soon  as  received,  to  a  Committee  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.     It  is  by  the  action  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
citisens  of  the  United  States  secure  at  least  the 
responsibility  of  their  representatives  abroad  ; 
and  we  never  heard  that  those  gentlemen  were 
wanting  either  in  sagacity  or  spirit.     It  is  not 
of  course  absolute  publicity  that  is  demanded 
of  our  Foreign  Office,  any  more  than  of  the 
Home  Office,  which  may  examine  a  suspected 
trutor  in  secret,  and  even  employ  a  detective  on 
an  exile's  house  or  letters ;  but  so  much  publicity 
as  is.  essential  to  the  defeat  of  sinister  desings — 
a  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  the  nation  ,*  the  power 
of  preventing  our  being  sold,  by  duped  or  dis- 
honest servants,  to  the  service  of  a  cause  wo 
detest;  the  power  of  preserving  our  own  honour 
from  the  stain  of  infamous  aUianccs  and  yet 
more  infamous  deceits. 

But  not  with  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy, 
added  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Parlia- 
mentary party  for  its  own  representation,  should 
the  National  party  be  content.  It  must  have 
at  once  an  agency  for  the  attainment  of  its  prac- 
tical objects  and  the  intervention  of  its  own  mis- 
giving sentiment.  This  agent  it  can  only  find 
in  the  im$tiitUiam  of  Hlf-povemmmt,  Ws  do  not 
understand  the  Newcastle  and  Sheffield  resolu- 
tions to  intend,  by  their  use  of  this  expression, 
simply,  or  chiefly,  if  at  aU,  the  enlargement  of 
the  Parliamentaly  franchise.  We^  of  course, 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  accurate  or  adequate 
repzeeentatioti  of  the  national  mind  but  by  the 
extension  of  the  suffirage  to  the  entire  manhood 
of  the  nation.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  in 
such  a  representation  alone  can  be  ultimately 
found  the  means  of  elevating  England  to  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations.  It  is  in  the 
exerciBe  of  the  suffirage  that  patriotism  finds 
perennial  renewal,  and  citizenship  assumeiB  the 
gravity  of  an  imperial  ruler; — ^by  which  two 
attributes — ^the  love  of  one's  own  country  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others — this  people 
might  be  lifted  to  a  nobler  elevation  than  that 
of  Kome.  But  it  is  not  by  appending  one  of  the 
five  points  of  the  Charter  to  an  agitation  for  the 
reform  of  our  foreign  policy  that  we  shall  give 
to  that  agitation  the  aspect  of  nationalism; 
and  such  an  aspect  it  must  have,  if  it  is 
eitiier  to  deserve  or  command  success.  Unanimous 
tt  is  the  confession  of  anomalies  and  abuses  in 
oizr  representative  systems,  so  indefinite  are  most 
men's  views  of  a  remedy,  so  languid  the  desire 
of  refaan  errea  amongst  the  most  wronged  by  its 
delay,  and  yet  so  sharp  the  controy^rsy  that  must 


arise  when  the  question  is  fairly  mooted,  that  we 
should  earnestly  deprecate  any  attempt  to  connect  it 
with  the  foreign  policy  question.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  development  and  exercise  of  public  opinion 
through  IoceJ  parliaments,  that  we  understand 
this  last  clause  of  the  resolutions  to  point.  This 
object  is  remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  fore- 
going. Habits  of  self-government, — ^jealousy 
of  centralisation, — are  characteristio  aUkc  of 
England  and  of  the  countries  with  whose  mis- 
fortunes she  has  shown  the  deepest  sympathy. 
The  county  comitas,  the  city  hall,  the  borough 
meeting,  the  wardmote,  are  institutions  which 
England  and  Hungary  enjoyed  in  common — 
which  more  or  less  obtained  aU  over  Europe, 
and  even  in  Bussia — but  which  went  down  in 
the  general  transition  from  feudalism  to  absolut- 
ism. They  survived  in  these  two  countries, — 
and  with  them,  the  spirit  of  chivalric  valour 
which  supremely  characterises  the  one  people, 
and  of  industrial  energy  which  as  supremely 
characterises  the  other.  In  Hungary,  they  have  ' 
declined  under  the  withering  influence  of  an 
Austrian  sovereignty — in  England,  from  the 
carelessness  of  some  and  the  sordidness  of  others, 
the  mistakes  of  zealous  reformers  and  the  en- 
croachments of  officialism.  To  the  necessity 
for  revising  and  extending  their  decayed  eomitia, 
the  English  public  is  now  awaking.  The  de- 
flciencies  of  the  Municipal  Beform  Act  ore  per- 
ceived, and  its  opportunities  improved.  Elective 
coimty  boards  are  desired  by  all  but  the  'squire- 
ocracy.  London  is  promised  half-a-dozen  ad- 
ditional corporations.  Parish  vestries  are  getting 
into  the  habit  of  discussing  other  than  strictly 
pariah  matters.  The  country  has  its  eye  upon 
every  commission  appointed.  Sanitary  reformers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  local  efforts  will,  in 
the  long  run,  avail  better  than  central  boards, 
unreliable  in  their  action,  and  certain  to  incur 
odium.  These  tendencies  a  National  Party  must 
cherish  and  turn  to  account.  Its  bond  of  union 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of  town 
and  country,  Conservatives  andLiberalB,  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  in  this  second  particular. 
It  will  have  to  contend  with  nothing  but  the 
selflshness  of  interests  numerically  small.  And 
it  will  find  in  the  very  agitation  it  has  to  carry 
on  as  its  primary  purpose,  a  means  of  illustrating 
the  excellence  of  its  secondary  object.  The 
municipalities  and  local  bodies  may  be  ren- 
dered, instrumental  at  once  to  the  liberation  of 
Europe  and  the  more  perfect  freedom  of  Eng- 
land. The  discussion  of  political  topics — espe- 
cially of  foreign  politics — ^may  be  made  habitual 
in  town-council  chambers  and  humbler  folk- 
motes.  The  functions  of  these  venerable  bodies, 
to  which  wo  owe  the  preservation  of  our  dearest 
rights — the  guides  and  guardians  of  England  in 
her  sternest  crises — ^must  not  continue  to  be 
degraded  to  the  voting  of  hal^enny  rates, 
varied  at  long  intervals  by  the  presentation  of 
an  address  to  the  Queen  on  her  travels,  or  of  a 
jewelled  sword  to  an  Indian  Generad.    Now 
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tbat  we  are  engaged  in  a  European  war,  let  our 
munioipalities  set  to  Parliament  a  better  example 
tkaa  the  voting  of  supplies  and  compliments. 
Let  them  begin  at  once  to  deliberate,  with  spi- 
rited grayity,  on  those  calamities  already  incurred 
or  apprehended,  and  exhaust  their  materials  of 
judgment,  and  demand  that  they  be  provided  with 
more.  Let  them  be  so  many  councils  of  war, 
80  many  committees  of  vigilance,  watching  and 
£reely  commenting  on — ^not  the  operations  of  our 
ooDunanders,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
and  its  ambassadors  and  allies.  Let  them  give 
expression — as  who  so  legitimately  can?— to 
that  public  feeling  which  is  everywhere  inarti- 
culate but  visible.  Let  the  City  of  London,  for 
example,  caU  to  its  Guildhall  for  information  on 
the  relative  posture  of  the  Eastern  nations  to 
this  bloody  Eastern  question,  the  exiled  states- 
man whom  that  City  hailed  as  the  chosen  ruler 
of  the  chief  of  those  nations.  Let  every  corpo- 
ration that  has  ever  feted  the  Hungarian  or 
given  alms  to  the  Pole,  now  demand  that  they 
be  heard  in  that  congress  of  nations  by  which 
I^icholas  is  supposed  to  be  adjudged.  This  we 
suppose  to  be  the  line  of  action  which  the  I^a- 
tioniBd  Party  will  adopt,  as  best  calculated  at 
once  to  impress  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  to  promote  its  two- 
fold object — ^the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  the  people,  and  the  intelligent  fidelity  of  the 
people  to  themselves. 

The  crisis  that  has  originated  this  new  type 
of  politicians  is  evidently  favourable  to  its  rapid 
growth.  It  has  arisen,  as  we  have  seen,  &om 
the  suspicion  that  the  war  wliich  was  intended 
by  the  English  nation  to  expiate  its  own  faults 
of  foreign  policy,  and  to  avenge  the  political 
crimes  that  ought  to  have  been  prevented,  or  at 
least,  denounced,  is  being  conducted  in  no  such 
spirit;  but  is  resolutely  confined,  in  object  and 
operation,  to  the  attainment  of  such  concessions 
from  Kussia  as  will  save  Turkey  for  the  time, 
and  appease  the  indignation  or  alarm  of  Western 
Europe.  Suspicion  is  turned  into  conviction  by> 
the  announcement  of  an  Austrian  treaty — since, 
it  is  argued  by  intuition,  Austria  will  be  no 
party  to  the  employment  against  Eussia  of  a 
weapon  that  is  sure  to  pierce  her  own  heart. 
Cold-hearted  men  may  be  indifferent  to  this  con- 
clusion; calculating  men  may  reckon  simply 
such  an  addition  to  our  physical  force ;  peace 
men  may  rejoice  (though  it  must  be   "with 


trembling")  at  the  supposed  nearer  prospect   of 
pacification ;  but  men  with  whom  the  honoiir 
of  England,  the  life  of  nations,  the  rule  of  jus- 
tice,  are  things  real  and  precious — ^men   isvlio 
dare  not  purchase  material  advantages  at    the 
price  of  disgrace  to  their  own  country  and  de- 
spair to  others — men  who,  loving  order,  see  only 
chaos  in  the  attempt  to  cheat  the  right— shudder 
at  and  denounce  this  alliance.    We  believe  such. 
men  are  very  many.     But  beside  these  are  the 
great  multitude,  whose  sympathies  are  right,  but 
whom  ignorance  makes  powerless.     These  men 
are  being  iostructed  by  events.     Every  day's 
delay  to  capture  that  Eussian  Gibraltar  which 
was  supposed  to  have  thrown  itself  into  oxu* 
hands— every  day  that  Austria  keeps  her  troops 
inactive — ^adds  to  the  popular    impression     of 
"Russia's  strength  and  of  Austria's  insincerity. 
Daily  is  mounting  up  to  fierce  resolve  the  desire 
to  spurn  the  one,  and  find  new  help  against  the 
other.     The  logic  of  self-interest  will  accomplish 
what  sentiment  was  not  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish— ^will  pierce  the   sophistry  that  assumes 
a  treaty  can  make  an  alliance,  and  baffle  the 
policy  that  designed  fix)m  timidity  to  extort 
submission  to  dishonour.     It  will  be  seen  that 
the  path  of  safety  and  the  path  of  glory  are 
one,  and  that  this  path  is  the  road  to  Warsaw. 
Men  that  only  cheered  the  cry  of  ''Help  for 
Poland!"  will  vote  the  demand,  "Poland  to 
the  help  of  England !  "     When  that  demand  is 
conceded,  the  National  Party  will  embrace  the 
whole  of  England.     But  its  work  will  be  only 
commencing.     It  will  have  to  take  care  that  the 
inveterate  distrust  of  popular  sentiments  and  of 
the  continental  peoples  which  prevails  in  our 
governing  classes,  does  not  cheat  Poland  of  her 
reward  and  England  of  all  her  merit.     It  will 
have  to  take  care  that  the  secrecy  essential  in 
war  be  not  maintained  in  negociations  for  peace. 
It  wiU  have  to  keep  alive,   through  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  politic,  that  keen  interest  in 
international  affairs  which  can  alone  ensure  their 
administration  with  loyalty  to  the  national  idea. 
It  will  have  to  perfect  that  network  of  munici- 
palities through  which,  as  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  a  healthy  national  life  may  be  main- 
tained.   All  this  is  included  in  the  work  of  the 
Party  required  at  this  hour,  and  the  germ  of 
which  we  have  seen  deposited  in  the  most  fruit- 
fed  spot  of  English  soil  for  such  giant  growths. 


GENirS,  LITERATURE,  AND  DEYOTION. 

NO.  in. — KDWAKD  iKvnfa.* 


Within  the  compass  of  278  pages,  foolscap  oc- 
tavo, Mr.  Wilks  has  given  us  an  outline  of  the 
life,  and  an  epitome  of  the  productions  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  Dedicated  to  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  and  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  the  author  writes  from  a  friendly. 


though  not  prejudiced  stand-point.     He  is  a 
discriminating  admirer,  not  a  blind  follower  of 

*  Edward  Irving:  an  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  Bio- 
graphy. By  Washington  Wilks,  Author  of  "  A  ffistorjr 
of  the  Half-century,"  etc,  Londop:  William  Frooman, 
69,  Fleet-street 
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las  bewK   We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  | 

be  caabe  a  oommon  disciple  of  Carlyle,  Maurice 

and  Ir?ing.     For  perhajw  it  would  be  difficult 

to  QKOie  thxee  teadxers  'the  methods  and  ten- 

^cie&  of  ivlioae  minds  more  vary.     But  Mr. 

Y^^ilka  is  catholic  in  his  reading,  and  catholic  in 

bis  sympathies ;  and  he  has  brought  to  his  pre- 

leai  task  apains*takixig  reverence,  and  an  honest 

visdom  wliich  we  may  without  scruple  praise. 

A  sectarian,  whatever  his  school,  coidd  not  un- 

decstand  Irving ;    and   should  not  do  his  life. 

Mr.  Wilks  does   understand ;    and,  though  he 

has  left  much  to  be  written  and  said,  what  he 

bas  done,  he  has  done  well.     The  aim  of  the 

book  does   not  appear  to  be  very  high;   and, 

tboogh  the  tone  of  its  author  is  oceaRionally 

above  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  his  work, 

both  in  matter  and  in  manner  the  work  is  to  the 

anthor^s  credit. 

We  therefore  thank  Mr.  Wilks  for  reviving  a 
name  the  world  should  not  forget.     He  who 
stirs  the  Church,  whether  to  new  thought,  or  to 
new  Eesl,  augments  the  moral  resources,  and 
stimulates  the  moral  energies  of  the  whole  com- 
iftonity.    Not  in  the  establishment  of  new  sects, 
nor  in  the  mere  sustenance  of  religious  agitation, 
does  the  value  of  religious  reforms  and  religious 
revivals  mainly  consist.     These  may,   and  in 
most  cases  naturally  will,  be  the  accompaniments 
or  the  consequences  of  such  a  movement;  but 
they  do  not  comprehend  its  full  virtue,  nor  its 
wwBntial  glory.     When  the  religious  life  of  a 
great  nation,  or  of  a  great  sect,  becomes  stag- 
nant ;  when  its  priests  become  unfaithful  to  the 
sanctities  of  their  office,  and  its  people  sink  into 
unhealthy  lethargy;   when  corruptions  in  its 
discipline  provoke  no  remonstrance,  and  death- 
like repose  in  its  worship  occasions  no  solicitude, 
a  lion-hearted,  (}od-fearing,  man-lovmg,  Apos- 
tolic adventurer  is  a  benefactor  and  a  blessing — 
he  repeats  within  limits  the  uillimited  work  of 
Christ — ^he  redeems  the  people  of  God.     Th^ 
is  Divine  power  in  his  strange,  strong,  unfet- 
tered,   and  undismayed  humanity.      His   holy, 
indig^tion,  awakened  by  ostentatious  abuses; 
his  fervent  prayers,  inspired  by  dread  of  pre- 
vailing impiety,  and  by  unwonted  devotion  to 
the  Most  High ;  his  appeals,  which  august  con- 
ventionalisms cannot  silence,  and  his  rebukes, 
which  no  sense  of  earthly  interests  can  restrain ; 
his  prophetic  glances,  of  which  piety,  poetry, 
and  love  (the  three  elemental  atixibutes  of  one 
beautiful  flame)  are  the  illumination ;  his  out- 
bursts of  deep  lamentation ;  his  grand  and  sacred 
scorn  of  all  affectations,  and  imseemly,  unna- 
tural courtesies ;  bis  defiance  of  enthroned  eccle- 
siastical potentates ;  his  faith,  warm  as  his  heart 
and  solid  as  his  instincts ;  his  eloquence  which 
roUs  with  mysterious  majesty,  as  though  it  were 
the  echo  of  speeches  addressed  by  Qod  to  the 
nations ;  his  absorption  in  the  Infinite,  Eternal, 
and  Almighty  wonders  of  that  Gbspel  which  is 
at  <mce  the  theme  of  his  ministry,  the  plea  of 
his  sfisumptionBy  and  the  law  of  his  heart;  the 


tenderness  of  his  many  tears,  shed  over  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  wicked,  and  the  cruelty  of  unfaithful 
Mends;  the  yearnings  of  his  broken  soul;  in 
short,  tiie  magic  fervour  of  his  whole  address — 
these,  as  they  are  so  many  embodiments  and 
utterances  of  a  Keligiousness  uncommon  in  his 
day,  become  the  creative  agents  of  new  light 
and  new  life  to  all  who  come  within  th^  range 
of  their  influence.  Words  thus  spoken  are  preg- 
nant with  sublime  spiritual  power.  The  man 
thus  constituted  wears  the  commanding  dignity 
of  a  King,  whilst  he  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  Prophet.  Among  the  saints  ho  restores  new 
sanctity.  The  minister  of  llemorse,  he  is  truly 
the  minister  of  Salvation.  To  none  should  the 
Church  or  the  world  be  more  grateM  than  to 
such  a  man ;  for  from  none  do  richer  blessings 
proceed. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  very  many 
respects,  Edward  Irving  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  this  order.  He  was  connected  with  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  kingdom  where  spiritual 
flatness  and  inactivity  had  been  fostered  by 
events  and  by  leading  men  for  some  generations. 
He  came  upon  an  ago  when  a  few  others, 
equally  with  himself,  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
newed enterprise  and  restored  faith.  To  the 
restoration  of  faith,  and  the  renewal  aS  enter- 
prise he  honestly — ^with  all  the  ardour  of  im- 
pulse, combined  with  all  the  solemn  sobriety  of 
conscientiousness — dedicated  his  life.  In  the  face 
of  innumerable  obstacles  he  persevered,  even 
unto  death.  Independent  in  the  application  of 
his  reasoning  powers  to  the  great  problems  of 
Eevelation,  and  of  Keligious  Truth,  he  met  the 
charge  of  heresy  with  calm  self-reliance  and 
holy  appeals  to  God.  Working  in  spheres  that 
had  been  long  neglected,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
to  which  his  contemporaries  were  utter  strangers, 
he  sustained  the  criticisms  of  the  captious,  tho 
exclamations  of  the  astonished,  and  the  jeers  of 
the  envious  with  that  equanimity  which  is  an 
attribute  only  of  true  greatness.  Flattered  by 
a  popularity  that  had  never  been  surpassed,  he 
yielded  to  none  of  its  seductions.  Boyal  smiles, 
and  the  blaze  of  aristocratic  beauty  never  put 
him  off  his  guard.  Princes  heard  his  faithful 
warnings ;  and  the  splendour  and  the  wealth  of 
the  metropolis  trembled  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  rebukes.  The  patronage  of  the  exalted  could 
not  betray,  the  persecution  of  the  mighty  could 
not  overcome ;  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant,  tho 
factious,  and  the  profane  could  not  disturb  the 
resolutions  of  his  piety,  or  the  fidelity  of  his 
services.  He  was  God's  own ;  and  he  was  true. 
To  tl^  rather  than  to  any  peculiarities  of 
opinion,  must  be  attributed  his  success.  For 
he  was  successful.  Conununities  with  which 
he  was  never  associated  felt  the  force  and  the 
value  of  his  zeal.  The  community  from  which 
he  was  cast  out  had  been  enriched  by  his  la- 
bours, and  was  reproached  by  his  excommuni- 
cation. And  another  community,  respectable 
for  the  character  and  the  nui^b^rs  of  ii»  adhs-* 
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rents,  and  noteworthy  for  the  comprehenBiyeness 
of  its  basis  and  the  magniftccnco  of  its  worship, 
is  for  ever  identified  with  his  life,  though  not 
known  by  his  name.  Surely,  to  such  a  man  the 
gratitude  of  the  Church,  and  the  respect  of 
history  are  abundantly  due ! 

Edward  Irving  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Annan — a  place  of  some  other  interesting  asso- 
ciations— on  the  15th  of  August,  1792.  His 
father  was  descended  from  a  French  family ;  his 
mother  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
family  of  which  Martin  Luther  was  an  illus- 
trious member.  His  parents  were  in  comfort- 
able circumstances;  and,  though  Edward  was 
one  of  eight  children,  his  education  was  not 
neglected.  His  first  instructress,  was  Margret 
Paine — ^an  aunt,  and  the  reputed  teacher  of  the 
author  of  the  famous  '*  Rights  of  Man,"  and 
"The  Age  of  Eeason."  The  youth  was  given 
to  the  more  exuberant  and  healthy  amusements 
of  his  age — devoted  to  athletic  sports,  and  long 
rambles  on  the  shores,  or  rowings  on  the  waters 
of  the  beautiful  Solway  Frith, — but  he  attended, 
notwithstanding,  with  some  success  to  tiie  severer 
occupations  of  the  school,  where  he  especially 
distinguished  himself  as  an  arithmetician.  The 
promise  thus  given  was  fulfilled  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  to  which  seminary  he  was  in  due 
course  sent.  He  made  such  proficiency  in  ma- 
thematics, that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  he  was,  as  early  as  his  seventeenth 
year,  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  an 
academy  at  Haddington.  He  had  already  taken 
the  degree  of  "  A.M."  In  about  twelve  months 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  an  academy 
at  Kirkaldy.  It  was  here  that  he  completed  the 
probation  required  of  him  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a  candidate  for  its  ministry.  He 
was  well  versed  in  classics,  modem  languages, 
and  ancient  and  modem  standard  literature;  and 
ho  had  studied  natural  philosophy  and  the  more 
practical  sciences  to  considerable  purpose.  Thus 
equipped,  he  awaited  a  ''call"  to  the  office  for 
which  he  had  diligently  and  solemnly  prepared 
himself.  Long  ho  had  to  wait.  By  his  occa- 
sional sermons  he  had  rendered  himself  rather 
notorious  than  popular,  and  wherever  he  went 
excited  rather  the  curiosity  of  the  few  than  the 
admiration  of  the  many.  Without  conforming 
to  the  established  conventionalities  of  the  pulpit, 
either  in  the  courses  of  his  thinking  or  the  style 
of  his  address,  there  was  a  wayward  earnestness, 
and  a  deep-seated  originality  which  arrested  at- 
tention, but  failed  to  establish  power.  Growing 
weary  of  delay,  and  anxious  to  be  diligently  and 
regularly  employed  for  God,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  devote  him- 
self to  missionary  adventures.  His  intention  was 
not  to  commit  himself  to  the  control  and  the  pro- 
tection of  any  existing  religious  corporation ;  but 
with  Apostolic  simplicity  and  Apostolic  faith, 
to  go  forth  under  ihe  guidance  of  Providence 
alone,  ''without  purse  or  scrip" — ^thus  leaving 
the  simster  interests  of  life  to  the  care  of  Sim 


to  whose  glory  his  spiritual  enei^es  were  to  be 
so   unreservedly  and  chivalrously  consecrated* 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  a  less  hazardous, 
though  perhaps  a  not  less  troubled  and  laborious 
career.    One  Saturday  afternoon  he  received  a 
message  inviting  him  to  preach  on  the  following 
day  for  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson  of  Edinburgh  ; 
an  intimation  being  given  that  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  was  at  that  time  seeking  an  assistant  miniB- 
ter,  would  be  one  of  the  congregation.     A  few 
days  having  passed  without  bringing  him  any 
communication,  his  old  resolution  came  back  to 
his  heart  with  augmented  force,  and  he  actually 
packed  up  his  books,  despatched  them  to  Annan, 
and  proceeded  on  a  farewell*  journey  round  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire.     By  a  strange  whim  he  ex- 
tended his  ramble  to  Ireland:    and  when   he 
arrived  at  Coleraine,  he  found  a  letter  £rom  his 
father  awaiting  him,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  soliciting  his 
immediate  presence  in  Glasgow.     The  Doctor 
informed  him  that  he  wished  him  to  become  his 
assistant.     Irving  would  only  consent  on   the 
condition  that  the  people  should  first  hear  him 
preach.  He  preached  before  them,  and  was  forth- 
with installed  in  the  office  of  assistant  minister 
of  St.  John's,  Glasgow.    This  engagement  lasted 
only  three  years  —  time  long  enough  for  the 
earnest  young  man  to  discover  that  honesty, 
originality,  and  naturalneBs  in  the  pulpit  woro 
not  the  best  securities  of  public  and  official  ap- 
probation.    Again  without  satisfactory  occupa- 
tion,  the  mind  of  this  hrave  servant  of  God 
resorts  once  more  to  its  fftvourite  dream  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  —  a  dream  which  is  again 
interrupted  by  an  incident  from  which  may  be 
dated  the  origin  of  Mr.  Irving' s  peculiar  position 
and  influence  in  the  Christian  Church.     The 
Caledonian  Church  (of  Scotiand)  in  Cross-street, 
Hatton- garden,  London,  was  at  this  period  in  a 
very  dejected  and  low  condition.     An  appeal 
was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Irving,  through  Dr.  Chal- 
mers (who  through  life  remained  his  friend), 
that  he  would  take  the  ruins  under  his  care. 
He  consented,  and  immediately  removed  to  the 
metropolis,  after  having  submitted  to  the  rite  of 
ordination  in  his  native  parish.     He  had  not 
occupied  his  new  pulpit  many  months  when  he 
acquired    a    quite    unprecedented    popularity. 
Members  of  the  Eoyal  family;  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties,  noblemen  of  every  grade,  the 
representatives  of  the  pubho  press,  might  be 
regularly  seen  among  the  crowds  who  thronged 
to  hear  the  wondeiful  preacher.     At  length, 
seat-holders  were  obliged  to  bo  admitted  by  a 
side  door,  and  those  who  came  from  curiosity 
could    only  gain  admission    by   ticket.     The 
earnestness,  originality,  and  true  Christian  bold- 
ness of  the  man  commanded,  as  they  were  cn- 
titied  to,  this  eminence.    Nor  were  the  critics 
silent.     Prom    the    Times    newspaper  to    the 
smallest  penny  journal— ^ from  the  Quarterly   . 
Beviews  to  the  petty  organs  of  denominational 
progress— the  journals  of  the  day  recorded  his 
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im»  and   canvassed    his  powers.      This  unri- 
Talled  notoriety  neitlier  betrayed  his  meekness 
nor  modified  tiie  practical  fidelity  which  was 
from  the   beginning^    one  of  the  most  obvious 
eharacteiifitice    of  his  ministry.      He  was  not 
abashed  by  the  preaence  of  kings ;  nor  did  the 
powers  and  potentates  of   iniquity  effect  any 
restraint  of  liis   saored  denunciations.    At  the 
same  time  he  continTied  his  independent  pursuit 
of  truth ;  and,  ^vrhen  invited  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  behalf  of  the  Xiondon  Missionary  Society,  he 
vas  not  afraid  to  arow  the  belief  on  which  he 
bad  himflftlf  been  once  ready  to  act,  that  those 
who  went  far  and  wide  with  the  Gospel  should 
trust,  as  did  the  first  missionaries,  to  the  hospi- 
tahty  of  those  on   whom  they  might  call  for 
their  support.     The  publication  of  this  discourse 
brought  upon  him  some  bitter  animadversions 
from  those  more  inmiediately  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  society  at  whose  request  it 
had  been  deliyered.     This  was  the  small  begin- 
nhig  of  strife.      Before  long  the  preacher  got 
involved  in 'the  meshes  of  prophetical  interpre- 
tation.    Like  some  good  people  in  all  ages,  he 
wished  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  of 
coming  events.     In  this  fiiutless  work  he  soon 
got  quite  absorbed.     He  now,  also,  began  to 
teach,  respecting  the  sacraments,  that  they  were 
more  than  appropriate  ceremonies,  they  were 
sacred  symbols :    they  were  not  mere  barren 
signs,  but  operative  and  vital  mysteries.     Por 
instance,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  ''ISTo  man 
can  take  upon  him  to  separate  the  effectual 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  j&om  baptism,  with- 
out making  void  all  the  ordinances  of  the  visible 
Churchy  &e."    Notwithstanding  his  largeness  of 
soul,  and  his  generally  very  liberal  notions  on 
questions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  not- 
withstanding these  approaches  to  the  theology 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  Irving  was 
a  most  determined    and  violent    opponent  of 
Catholic  emancipation.     In  the  course  of  this 
contest  an  amusing  incident  occurred  which  wo 
cannot  forbear  narrating : — 

"  Whea  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  had  entered  its  final 
stage,  Mr.  hring  determined  to  address  a  remonstrance 
to  the  King  agfunsi  giving  it  the  royal  assent.    The 
docoment  it  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  objurgatory 
eooDpotttioa.    Acoompanied  by  two  of  the  heads  of  bis 
eoogregatioiiy  its  author  presented  himself  according  to 
appomtment  at  the  Home-office.     They  were  nshered 
into  am  ante-chamber,  in  which  were  a  number  of  such 
misoeDaneons  personages  as  aie  ever  haunting  the  outer 
rooms  of  Downing-street.      Having  waited  about  ten 
nuoatet,  Mr.  Ir^g  proposed  to  has  elders  that  they 
dioold  pray  for  gnce  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruler,  and  for  a 
hkasJng  to  accompany  their  petition.  One  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  amazement  of  a  company  of  place-hunters  and 
oflSdals  on  beholding  the  gaunt  and  almost  grotesque 
Ugaie  of  Edward  Jrnug  upon  his  knees,  pouring  out  a 
fervid  prayer  for  the  lung  and  country.    When  the  de* 
piitsiian  £sd  risen,  and  were  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  gentleman  oommisskiDed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  to 
rsoeive  them,  he  would  have  taken  the  petition  at  once. 
Bat  Mr.  Irving^  patting  himself  into  one  of  those  im- 
pcmog  atdtadea  which  ms  limbs  assumed  as  readily  as 
mi  Umgae  moved  itself  to  speak,  beeged  the  hononr- 
MgaiUeamn  to  hear  first  a  word  of  admonition.    He 


then  commenced  reading  and  commenting  on  the  peti- 
tion, and  addressed  himself  to  the  Secretary's  heart  and 
conscience  with  words  and  gestures  that  made  him  pale 
and  tremble.  At  length  he  released  his  unwilling  auditor, 
on  his  gfiving  an  assurance  that  the  memorial  should  cer- 
tainly reach  the  throne."— Pp.  197, 198. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Irving  published  an  opi- 
nion, contrary  to  the  orthodoic  doctrine  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  free  from  the  taints  of  h&r0' 
Mary  sin ;  maintaining  that  he  was  absolutely 
and  truly  human,  and  that  he  was  only  saved 
&om  actual  iniquities  by  the  triumphant  supre- 
macy of  the  Divinity,  which  dwelt  within  him. 
This  finally  resulted,  after  long  and  bitter  con- 
flicts, in  the  expulsion  of  this  noble  man  &om 
the  Church  he  had  raised  to  such  prosperity, 
and  in  his  excommunication  from  the  loved  and 
well-served  Church  of  his  native  land.  Con- 
sentaneously with  these  proceedings  the  mani- 
festation of  supernatural  gifts  began  to  ap- 
pear. Having  heard  that  at  Port  Glasgow  the 
strange  phenomenon  of ''  speaking  with  unknown 
tongues  had  been  realised,  Mr.  Irving  de- 
spatched one  of  the  elders  of  his  Church  to  make 
observation  thereof.  The  report  was  favour- 
able. Boon  the  same  ''gift"  was  roceived  by 
members  of  his  own  Church,  to  the  amusement 
of  many,  the  consternation  of  some,  and  the 
astonishment  of  all.  Prophecies  were  spoken ; 
rebukes  were  administered;  exhortations  wei€ 
applied  by  this  agency.  Thus  the  victim  of 
honest  heresy,  was  also  suspected  of  wild  fana- 
ticism; and  on  both  grounds  was  treated  with 
a  harshness  of  discipline  and  a  superciliousness 
of  contempt  that  are  sadly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  true  Christianity,  and  yet  more  sadly 
consistent  with  the  ^common  practices  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  Irving  eloquently  and  with 
true  dignity  of  spirit  defended  himself,  but  with- 
out avail ;  and  he  was  first  of  all  thrust  out  of 
the  pulpit  he  had  so  long  honoured,  on  a  pre- 
tence of  having  violated  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  Church  by  the  encouragement  with  which 
ho  regarded  the  speaking  in  unknown  tongues, 
and  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical body  with  which  he  had  been  associated 
throughout  his  life,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
outcast  divine  now  proceeded  to  the  fuller  deve- 
lopment of  his  opinions.  The  ''Apostolate" 
was  set  up,  and  other  modifications  (elaborated 
and  completed  in  the  "  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Chim^h")  were  introduced.  But  the  strange 
author  of  these  changes  was  approaching  his  own 
final  change.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  a 
new  churdi  in  Edinburgh,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1834.  He  accomplished  tbas  undertaking. 
The  following  summer  he  spent  in  London,  suf- 
fering, secluded,  and  gradually  going  towards 
his  grave.  Again  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  of 
ecclesiastical  purport  to  Scotland,  and  died  on 
the  way  thither  on  Monday,  December  the  8th. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Edward 
Irving;  and  if  it  indicate  nothing  more,  it  at 
least  proves  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
paw$r.    Success  id  life  is  only  the  reward  of 
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some  prominent  rirtue  or  virtues,  or  of  some 
distinguishing  endowment  or  endowments.  A 
man  gets  no  permanent  fame  unless  he  be  more 
or  less  unusually  good  or  great.  Now,  without 
doubt,  Edward  Irving  did  what  scarcely  any 
othen  preacher  of  modem  times  has  done — ^he 
attracted  the  wise  and  the  honourable  of  all 
classes.  The  poor  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and 
trusted  him  as  an  advocate.  The  learned  re- 
spected him  for  his  erudition.  The  polite  ad- 
mired him  for  his  refinement.  And  the  exalted 
in  rank,  power,  and  station  were  so  fascinated 
by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  that  they  con- 
tinuously sustained  the  severity  and  integrity 
of  his  counsels  and  appeals.  Critics  left  the 
usual  spheres  of  their  activity  to  test  his  ex- 
cellence. The  idle  followed  him  to  satiate  their 
curiosity.  The  earnest  and  the  devout  in  crowds 
became  his  disciples.  The  sensation  he  made 
was  the  product  of  something  real.  He  con- 
descended to  no  mere  ingenious  vagaries.  He 
never  became  a  pantaloon  or  a  clown  in  the 
pulpit.  He  did  not  degrade  the  sanctity  of  his 
office  by  assuming  the  tricks  of  the  stage.  He 
appealed  to  more  sober  faculties  than  those  of 
wonder  or  of  inquisitiveness.  He  subdued, 
converted,  thrilled,  alarmed,  as  well  as  asto- 
nished his  countless  and  diverse  auditors.  He 
wrought — ^not  by  the  assumptions  of  audacity, 
\ior  by  the  devices  of  affectation,  but  by  the 
magic  of  some  native  and  actual  qualities  to 
which  the  world  had  long  been  growing  un- 
accustomed, and  by  which,  whenever  their  ma- 
nifestations have  appeared,  it  has  been  deeply 
and  widely  moved.  It  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  inquire  what  were  the  main  secrets  of  his 
power. 

We  have  already  specified  many  of  the  things 
to  which  his  extraordinary  popularity  could  not 
airly  be  attributed.  But  there  is  one  grand 
feature  of  his  life,  to  which  perhaps  his  pos- 
thumous fame  among  the  superficial  may  be 
chiefly  "owing,  which,  we  think,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  vital  influence  he  exercised 
when  living.  Many  seem  too  ready  to  suppose 
that,  if  a  man  grow  fanatical,  and  claim  peculiar 
correspondences  with  Heaven,  and  deal  in  the 
solemn  and  startling  phenomena  of  the  super- 
natural, it  win  be  very  easy  to  bring  together  a 
band  of  credulous  and  superstitious  mortals, 
who  never  yield  to  independent  and  rational 
inquiry,  and  who  are  by  constitution  and  by 
education  prepared  for  such  impositions  as 
quacks,  and  adventurers,  and  false  prophets,  or 
self-deceived  enthusiasts  will  adopt.  Now,  this 
theory — the  general  correctness  of  which  we 
have  no  motive  to  dispute — does  not  touch  the 
case  in  hand.  Its  utter  inapplicability  is  demon- 
strable on  several  obvious  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  ungraceM  and  unfair  thus  easily 
to  assume  that  because  a  man  appeals  to  the 
supernatural  he  must  be  either  an  impostor  or 
ti  fool.  Certainly,  the  whole  of  Edward  Irving's 
life— every  feature  of  his  character  is  a  protegt 


against  the  ascription  of  either  of  those  titles  to 
him.   He  was  never  calmer — ^never  more  patient 
in  his  investigations — ^nover  more  thorongMy 
transparent,  serious,  or  manly  than  when    he 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Ho  argued  the  point  without  dogmatism;    he 
submitted  to  tests  without  timidity  or  impa- 
tience ;  he  asserted  his  point  without  arrogance  ; 
he  pursued  his  course  'with  a  tranquil  and  en- 
lightened conviction  that  the  Bible  justified  it ; 
and  appealed  to  the  events  which  rendered  it  so 
mysterious  and  questionable,  with  the  full  as- 
surance that  they  were  facts  in  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  active — ^the  hondfid^  revelations  of 
Heaven.   Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  endorse 
that  belief  of  his.    At  present  we  have  nothing 
to  say  cither  as  to  the  philosophy  in  which  it 
had  its  origin,  or  the  phenomena  which  were 
pleaded  in  its  confirmation.     But  we  do  most 
solemnly  protest  against  this  off-hand  method  of 
setting  aside  statements  the  voracity  of  which 
is  well  attested,  and  of  damning  the  character  of 
a  man  who  was  well  known  and  dearly  loved  for 
the  virtues  which  glorified  his  private  and  his 
public  life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  absolutely  adverse  to  the  supposition 
that  he  succeeded  by  appealing  to  the  credulity 
or  the  superstition  of  the  world.     Who  were 
they  ?     Not  the  ragged,  ignorant,  impulsive  and 
uninquiring  mob.   They  were  men  distinguished 
for  intelligence,  occupying  positions  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  separated  by  every  mark  from 
the  usual  victims  of  religious  imposture.     They 
were  the  statesmen,  princes,  professional  gentle- 
men, critics,  literati,  and  thinkers  of  his  day. 
The  easy,  lazy,  and  thoughtless  undoubtedly 
were  among  his  casual  hearers ;  but  his  friends, 
his  frequent  attendants,  and  his  permanent  dis- 
ciples were  honourable,  intelligent,  and  disin- 
terested men.     Judging  by  his  earlier  labours  in 
tfie  metropolis,  we  might  say  that  for  splendour, 
information,  and  true  moral  respectability  his 
congregations  were  unrivalled  in  modem  times. 
In  his  later  life — ^whcn  the  first  flush  of  his 
triumphs  had  somewhat  subsided — ^he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  and  good  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged;  and  many,  even  those 
who  took  a  part  in  his  excommunication,  sepa- 
rated from  him   with  tears  of   affection  and 
protestations  of  respect.     The  denomination  t^ 
which  he  gave  birth — ^the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church — considering  its  numbers,  is  perhaps  the 
freest  from  .ignorance,  fanaticism,   and   osten- 
tatious spiritual  follies  of  all  the  sects  of  Chris- 
tendom.    True,  they  have  dogmas  which  can 
only  be  accepted  as  necessary  inferences^  from 
more  rational  and  important  principles  :  true, 
they  contend  with  over-wrought  earnestness  for 
the  trivial  elements  of  organisation,  discipline 
and  worship  :  true,  they  celebrate  the  service  of 
God  with  elaborate  and  august  ceremonies :  but, 
whilst  they  enthrone  little*  dogmas — such  as 
that  relating  to  the  second  advent — they  arc 
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iltastnonB  for  ibeir  practical  catholicity  as  well 
as  for  tlieir  lai^e  acquaintance  with  and  their 
rerereiice  for  the   Scriptures:   whilst  they  are 
rigid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  precise  eccle- 
aasdcal  machinery    they  have  instituted,  their 
many  officers  are  ^wonderfully  free  from  the  con- 
Cfcite  and  assumptions  of  priest-craft ;  aud,  whilst 
they  resort  to  every  resource  of  art  and  taste  to 
make  their  worship  splendid,  they  discriminate 
with  unceasing    care  between  the  symbol  and 
the  Boul  of  devotion — ^between  the  poetic  forms 
and  ^e  spiritual  reality  of  godliness.     So  that, 
whether  we  judge   him  by  his  first  achieve- 
mentBy  his  maturer  faith,  or  his  posthumous  re- 
nown, Edward  Irving  was  no  simpleton,  and  no 
knave. 

Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that 
in  80  fur  as  his  life  was  a  success,  it  was  so  in 
9pit4  of  those  characteristics  which  are  usually 
cited  f  n  explan^Uian  of  the  fact.     The  real  moral 
power  of  &e  man  was  sensibly  and  largoJly  di- 
minished by  his  lapsing  into  the  ecstacies  and 
dreams  of  supematurallsm.     TiU  he  began  to 
talk  about  miracles,  and  prophecy,  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  three  kingdoms 
revered  his  name :  then  many  began  to  laugh, 
to  doubt,   and  to  pity.     When  he  talked  in 
.iiolemn  naturalness  and  severe  simplicity  to  the 
people,  they  listened  to  him  with  rapt  and  unsus- 
pecting attention — ^they  yielded  up  unquestion- 
iDgly  to  his  strange  control  conscience,  imagina- 
tion, and  keart.     But  when  he  perplexed  them 
with  his  theories  of  *'  interpretation,"  and  paused 
in  his  speech  that  the  ''  possessed  "  might  utter 
their  unintelligible  jargon,  they  stared  in  won- 
derment  and  shed  tears  of  compassion.      He 
retained  many  followers  by  whom  his  character 
and  memory  are  not  disgraced ;  but  he  lost  many 
over  whom   he  had  long  exercised  a  healthy 
influence,  and  through  whom  he  commimicatcd 
to  his  country  his  real  and  his  richest  religious 
bequests.     For  we  seek  not  the  full  measure — 
no,    not  even  the  chief  elements  of  Edward 
Irving's  spiritual  power,  in  the  events  and  the 
associations  of  his  later  days,  nor  in  the  repute, 
the  resources,  or  the  enterprise  of  the  sect  which 
is  popularly  known  by  his  name.     The  true  work 
done  by  him  was  completed  before  his  unusual 
proceedings  commenced.      He  had  revived  re- 
ligions thought  in  the  land.     lie  had,  by  his 
quiet  yet  mighty  labours,  inaugurated  a  grand, 
deep,  moral  movement  which  had  a  consumma- 
tion far  nobler,  and  a  dominion  far  wider  than 
the  peculiarities  of  his  subsequent  faith  or  the 
nmnber  of  nominal  disciples  he  left  behind  him. 
His  glory  consists  not  in  the  fact  tliat  he  in- 
vented a  new  ecclesiastical  system,  or  elicited 
SBpemal  displays  of  religious  animation ;  if  his 
memory  deserves  any  possible  reproach,  these 
were  Ins  misfortunes  and  his  mistakes ;  but  he 
is  entitled  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance 
tor  ihat  he  blew  God's  trumpet  of  salvation  in 
etas  that  had  never  before  heard  its  tones,  and 
with  a  power  which  starQed  into  activity  those 


who  had  been  long  familiar  with  its  solemn 
music. 

Tes :  Irving  was  a  sincere,  eameat,  deeply 
religious  man.  He  had  high  intellectual  powers. 
He  was  mighty  in  speech.  His  imagination 
was  intimate  with  the  beautiful,  the  mysterious, 
the  magnificent  in  the  universe,  and  in  life. 
His  reason  could  grapple  with  stout  difficulties ; 
and,  when  they  were  mastered,  it  was  clear, 
distinct,  and  certain  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  themes  on  which  it  was  exercised.  But 
these  were  not  his  power.  Others  were  more 
learned,  more  logical,  more  versatile,  if  not 
more  eloquent.  Few  had  a  more  fascinating 
authority  over  words,  perhaps ;  but  many  could 
boast  a  corrector  insight  into  systems.  "Hia  elo- 
quence and  his  thought  were  but  the  instruments 
of  a  fervent,  devoted,  and  sanctified  soul.  God 
gave  him  power.  The  Spirit  witnessed  unto 
him.  He  spako  as  a  man  having  authority.  He 
had  the  heart  of  a  Prophet,  and  the  presence  of 
a  Master.  His  woids  were  like  tears,  and 
prayers,  and  groans.  He  agonised  with  men. 
He  wrestled,  and  fought,  and  commanded.  He 
let  out  in  his  address  the  holy  sympathies  of  his 
rich  nature.  He  traded  with  realities,  and  not 
with  shams ;  and  he  was  upright  in  his  business. 
His  sword  was  sharp  as  truth ;  his  spear  pointed 
as  love.  Whenever  his  lips  moved,  you  coiQd 
hear  his  great  heart  beat.  He  was  the  proud 
ambassador  of  the  Almighty,  and  you  should 
know  his  message.  He  came  before  the  people 
ever  iresh  with  the  vigour,  the  sanctity,  and 
the  charms  of  tho  Infinite.  His  home  was  in 
the  Eternal,  and,  when  he  appeared,  its  awful 
sanctions,  symbols,  and  furniture  still  clung  to 
him.  He  came  direct  from  Jehovah  to  the  sinner 
man.  He  was  a  mediator  between  a  yearning 
Creator  and  an  aspiring  creature.  He  was  the 
interpreter  of  the  Ineffable.  When  he  told  the 
great  and  the  proud  of  their  sins,  he  did  it  as 
tibough  it  were  their  own  consciences  speaking 
to  them.  His  fine  old  phrases  about  judgment, 
were  mysterious  and  awM  as  the  intuitive 
forebodings  of  the  convinced  and  conscious 
soul.  Everything  he  said  and  did  was  actual. 
It  was  a  *'Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.*' 
His  prayers  were  tho  abandonment  of  piety; 
and  his  sermons  the  abandonment  of  honest, 
Mthful,  constant  love.  In  the  name  of  God  he 
went  on  his  way.  He  knew  it  was  all  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death.  His 
zeal  was  apostolic,  and  he  had  the  valour  of  a 
hero.  Ever  ready  for  martyrdom,  he  lived 
grandly;  carelessly  as  to  himself — all  anxiously 
as  to  others.  The  world  felt  when  he  fairly 
came  into  it  that  he  was  its  true  and  magnani- 
moMA  friend;  and  therefore  it  respected,  admired, 
and  loved  him.  Kot  often  does  the  world  get 
such  a  friend !  Ages  sometimes  pass  away  and 
not  one  such  appears.  By  the  scarcity  of  the 
honour,  and  the  fulness  of  the  privilege,  when 
such  an  one  appears,  in  gratitude,  and  in  reve- 
rence^  the  world  embraces  him.    Oh !  if  all  the 
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preachers  talked  thus  boldly,  naturally,  and 
truthfully  to  tho  heart  of  man,  how  changed 
would  soon  be  the  aspect  of  affairs!  But 
among  tho  priesthoods,  the  force  of  example  is 
weak,  because  the  fire  of  emulation  bums 
dimly.  Many  who  are  too  proud  to  imitate,  are 
not  degraded  enough  to  envy.  Many  who  in- 
dustriously ignore  the  living,  industriously 
malign  the  dead.  But  the  living  are  mighty  in 
spite  of  them ;  and,  in  spite  of  them,  the  dead 
are  not  forgotten ;  and  thousands  who  are  weary 
of  the  tame  platitudes  of  their  contemporaries, 
resort  with  pious  pleasure  to  the  traditions  and 
records,  of  the  departed  to  save  themselves  from 
absolute  spiritual  starvation.  Thus  Edward 
Irving  is  a  power  to  many  who  knew  him  not. 
Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.  He  died  in 
the  Lord,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 
But  the  power  of  his  fame  is  the  same 
as  was  the  power  of  his  life.  It  is  the 
power  of  moral  beauty,  of  absorbed  devotion,  and 
of  earnest  love — in  short,  the  magic  omnipotence 
of  sincerity. 

£dward  Irving  had  illustrious  friends.  He  was 
great  among  the  great.  The  noble  ennobled  him 
by  their  fellowship.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  won 
from  him  the  affection  of  a  son,  felt  towards  him 
the  love  of  a  brothet.  Frederick  Denison  Mau- 
rice, and  Thomas  Carlyle  of  our  own  day  knew 
him  intimately,  and  loved  him  well.  And  Cole- 
ridge delighted  him  not  seldom  with  his  mono- 
logues of  philosophy  and  his  uncomely  but  im- 
pressive tokens  of  esteem.  Why  did  a  man  thus 
guarded,  go  off  into  such  wonderM  eccentricities? 
That  he  should  have  been  encouraged  to  in- 
dependence of  thought  by  these  mighty  men 
and  ministers  we  should  have  expected.     But 


Chalmers  believed  only  in  the  supematural  of  the 
Past — Coleridge  in  the  supernalism  of  the  Eternal 
— Carlyle  in  &e  glorious  naturalism  of  history, 
religion,  and  life — ^and  Maurice  in  the  poetry  and. 
the  power  of  supematuraHsm — ^but,  we  suppose, 
hardly  in  its  philosophy  at  all.  The  stolid  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Scotch  divine,  counterbalanced 
by  the  profoundly  religious  catholicity  of  the 
rest,  might  have  seduced  the  impetuous  but 
stately  mind  of  the  inquirer  from  the  established 
forms  and  prominent  theological  angles  of  hin 
faith ;  but  surely  they  could  not  have  had  any 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  his  inexpUcablo 
and  unaccountable  extravagances  of  faith  ? 

No:  Irving  was  independent,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  conform  even  to  his  honoured  com- 
panions, with  whom  he  often  took  sweet  counsel, 
and  at  whose  feet  he  was  proud  to  sit.  He  waa 
docile,  meek,  and  ready  to  learn.  But  he  must 
follow  only  the  light  within.  Capable  of  great 
faith,  he  knew  no  scepticism,  and  therefore  he 
believed  more  than  the  common  sense  of  the 
world  can  generally  take  in.  He  never  had 
reason  to  distrust  the  Book  :  he  had  all  trust  in 
the  God  of  the  Book :  and  what  God  had  been 
reported  by  the  Book  to  have  done,  why  should 
He  not  do  again  ?  What  He  had  given  to  Paul, 
why  should  He  not  give  to  bim  ?  What  He  had 
once  instituted,  why  should  it  not  stand  for  ever  ? 
These  questions  it  is  not  for  us  to  answer.  We 
only  ask  them  by  way  of  suggesting,  generously 
to  our  hero,  and  respectfully  to  his  despisers, 
that  upon  the  answer  which  shall  be  given  to 
them  depends  his  consistency  or  inconsistency ; 
his  greatness  or  his  imbecility;  his  goodness 
and  piety,  or  his  dishonesty  and  the  worthlessness 
of  his  soul. 
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,It  is  now  several  thousand  years  since  the  world  I 
began  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  the  struggle 
still  goes  on  as  bitterly  as  ever.  Collectively, 
the  blood  that  has  been  shed  for  freedom  would 
incarnadine  the  Atlantic,  and  the  tears  it  has 
caused  to  flow  would  make  a  new  Niagara. 
Perhaps  it  wiU  not  be  considered  premature  if, 
in  the  year  1856,  we  try  to  find  out  what  fSree- 
dom  is. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  curious 
anomaly,  that  in  the  freest  states  described  in 
history  there  has  always  been  the  least  amount 
of  personal  liberty.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
model  republics  of  antiquity,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  chief  of  them  all — Laconia.  The 
Lacedaemonians  ate,  drank,  and  dressed  by  pre- 
scribed rule;  they  were  restricted  to  a  single 
garment  annually,  and  were  therefore  compid- 
sorily  dirty  and  ragged  for  many  months  in  the 
year ;  they  dined  at  a  public  table  on  the  coarsest 


fare ;  they  relinquished  the  right  even  to  their 
own  children,  and  denied  themselves  all  the 
comforts  of  home  and  family.  But  the  Lacedae- 
monians, for  all  that,  were  free ;  and  they  were 
ever  ready  to  die  for  their  freedom,  which  was 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  ancient 
world.  What,  then,  is  this  freedom  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  personal  slavery  ?  Is  it  worth 
the  blood  and  tears  it  has  always  cost?  And 
if  so,  who  are  they  who  are  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  it,  and  by  what  means  is  it  to 
be  obtained  and  secured  ? 

The  distinction  between  public  and  personal 
liberty — ^between  that  of  the  state  and  the  indi- 
vidual— ^has  been  defined  by  Montesquieu  and 
other  writers;  but  it  is  suggested  in  a  clear 
enough  manner  for  our  present  purpose  in  the 
following  few  words  of  Adam  Ferguson : — 
**  Man,"  says  he,  "  is  by  nature  the  member  of 
a  community;    and  when  considered  in  this 
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capacity,  Hie  indiTidual  appears  to  be  no  longer 
made  for  bimself.      He  must  forego  his  happi- 
ness and  hia  freedom  when  these  interfere  with 
thegood  of  society.     He  is  only  part  of  a  whole : 
and  the  praise  -we  think  due  to  his  virtue,  is  but 
a  bnndi  of  that    more  general  commendation 
¥e  bestow  on  the  member  of  a  body,  on  the 
^art  of  a  £abxic  or  engine,  for  being  well-fitted 
to  occupy   its    place,   and  produce  its  effect." 
ThTis  ^e  old  repnblican  did  not  live  for  himself, 
but  for  his   coimtry.      All  his  hopes,  wishes, 
pasaioDB,  centred  in  her.     He  was  not  proud  or 
vain  as  a  man,  but  as  a  citizen :  tho  tastes  that 
voaLd  otherwise   have    been   distributed  over 
fii^on,  table,   equipage,  art,   literature,   were 
conoentrated  upon  the  glory  of  the  state ;  and 
the  affections  that  would  have  been  absorbed 
by  Ids  wife,  children,  and  parents,  welled  forth 
in  one  grand  and  universal  stream  of  patriotism. 
This  was  the  public  **  virtue  *'  of  the  ancients — 
a  word  which  wo  vainly  endeavour  to  translate 
by  valour,  goodness,  or  heroism.     It  was  the 
entire  abnegation  of  self,  the  confounding  of 
personal  with  national  identity,   the  poUtical 
pantheism  which  worshipped  the  whole  in  its 
meanest  portions,  and  by  the  superinduction  of 
a  lolty  and  holy  purpose,  conferred  upon  the 
commonest  instincts  of  our  nature  a  character  of 
the  sublime. 

Here  we  hegin  to  connect  some  idea,  however 
vague  and  shadowy,  with  the  word  freedom. 
Self-denial  is  the  mainspring  of  virtue ;  for  in 
a  social  as  well  as  religious  sense,  there  is  on 
onginal  vice  of  humanity  which  demands  severe 
and  perpetual  control.     In  this  conviction  origi- 
nated the  asceticism  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity,  as  well  as  the  austerities  of  the  laws  of 
Lycuigus,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before. 
In  the  religious  point  of  view,  our  Mghest  virtue 
hi  only  redeemed  sin;    and  in  the  social,  our 
pcoudcst  civilisation  only  reclaimed  savageism. 
The  American  Indian  possessed  many  of  the 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Spartan,  but  only  in  a 
wild  and  rudimental  state.     Thcso  were  exer- 
cised for  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  indivi- 
dual more  than  of  the  community,  te  which  he 
dung  only  for  protection,  or  from  habit,  with- 
out lofiiag  in  its  identity  his  own.     The  Lace- 
demonian, on  his  part,  drilled  the  same  savage 
virtoes  into  a  form  corresponding  with  his  social 
devd<^ment,  though  with  nothing  higher.    His 
was  a  military,  not  a  hunting  tribe ;  his  country 
was  a  camp,  surrounded  by  hostile  circumvalla- 
tions;   and  its  children  were  soldiers,  whose 
duties  were  obedience,  valour,  foresight,   and 
patient  endurance  of  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue.     The  difference  was,  that  in  the  one 
these  were  instincts,  and  in  the  other  principles. 
The  one  practised  them  to  signalise  himself  in 
ius  tribe,  the  other  from  a  heroical  devotion  to 
freedom  and  country. 

But  the  Gieciaii  type  of  civilisation  was  in 
its  nature  tnmaitory.  Man  was  not  intended 
to  raaain  pennanently  in  the  condition  of  a  wild 


beast,  throttling  and  throttled  by  his  neighbours 
of  the  forest.  War,  by  its  vicissitudes,  destroys 
itself  in  the  end.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
first  Persian  contest,  Athens  swallowed  up  her 
smaller  confederates ;  she  was  afterwards  swal- 
lowed up  in  turn  by  Sparta;  then  both  by 
Macedon ;  and  then  all  Greece  by  Borne.  Home 
extended  her  conquests  tUl  wealth  and  luxury 
sapped  the  sources  of  her  vigour,  and  at  the 
same  time  drew  upon  her  a  headlong  flood  of 
hungry  barbarians  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  empire  was  shattered  te  pieces  in 
the  shock ;  and  from  the  collision  of  the  mascu- 
line spirits  of  the  desert  with  her  corrupt  and 
hlas4  refinement,  there  gradually  arose  the  new 
form  of  civilisation  in  which  it  is  our  fortune  to 
live. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  compare  the  two  con- 
ditions of  society,  past  and  present ;  but  we 
may  remark  that,  notwithstanding  constent  in- 
terruptions, the  steady  and  obvious  tendency  of 
the  new  is  towards  peace  and  order.  This  arises 
in  part  from  the  natural  course  of  events ;  but 
the  philosophical  inquirer  wiU  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve in  it  the  guiding  influence — ^however  dis- 
torted for  a  time  by  vain  polemics,  or  clouded 
by  frantic  passions— H)f  the  sublime  ethics  of 
Christianity,  concentrating  in  one  Message  to 
mankind,  stamped  with  Divine  authority,  every- 
thing excellent  in  human  wisdom,  and  everything 
lofty  and  benign  in  human  virtue. 

A  corresponding  change  must  necessarily  have 
token  place  in  the  form  of  freedom :  but  the 
thing  is  the  same.  Freedom  still  demands  self- 
denial,  fortitude,  and  devotion  to  country, 
although  these  are  no  longer  inconsistent  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  tastes  and  affections,  and 
the  practice  of  the  charities  of  life.  Freedom, 
although  in  some  countries  existing  only  in  the 
germ,  is  a  part  of  the  political  constitution  of 
modem  Europe :  it  is  a  part  of  our  social  and 
domestic  manners;  it  is  a  part  even  of  our 
religion — ^for  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty!"  Let  us  see,  then,  how  far 
freedom  is  appreciated  and  imderstood  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  In  the  old  communities 
there  was  to  some  extent  a  moral  as  well  as 
physical  cquahty  among  the  citizens.  Legisla- 
tion there — in  obedience  to  what  would  seem  to 
be  its  natural  tendency  among  all  mankind — 
was  earned  to  excess.  Everybody  knew  his 
rank  and  place  in  the  stato;  everybody  was 
acquainted  with  his  rights  as  well  as  duties; 
and  all  were  educated  pretty  nearly  alike.  There 
was  little  Liability,  therefore,  to  misapprehen- 
sion ;  there  were  no  social  complications  to  con- 
fuse, and  no  puzzling  contradictions  to  reconcile. 
Power  might  sometimes  refuse,  as  elsewhere, 
the  demands  of  justice ;  the  patricians  of  Borne 
might  trample  upon  the  plebeians,  and  the  ple- 
beians rise  in  insurrection  against  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  right,  no 
controversy  about  the  theory  of  fr'eedom — all 
was  a  question  of  force.    In  Athens,  even  during 
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the  democracy  of  Solon,  men  of  the  lowest  of 
the  four  classes  into  which  he  divided  the  popu- 
lation, were  entirely  ineligible  even  for  the 
meanest  offices  in  the  state ;  yet  they  had  the 
priyilege  of  deliberation  and  voting  just  the 
same  as  those  of  the  knightly  class. 

In  our  day  communities  are  on  a  far  greater 
scale  :  Greece,  which  was  divided  into  so  many 
states,  occupying  so  largo  a  space  in  history, 
forms  in  the  aggregate  but  a  very  little  country 
in  the  map  of  modem  Europe ;  and  Bome  was 
only  a  single  city,  with  dependent  camps  and 
for^esses  dotting  here  and  there  what  history 
calls  the  £oman  world.  But  besides  the  diffi- 
culties arising  £rom  mere  numbers,  there  are  a 
thousand  complications  in  our  form  of  society 
that  were  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and 
what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  there  is  not 
the  most  distant  approach  to  an  equality  of 
knowledge  in  the  multitudinous  classes  of  ^the 
population.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  aU  European  countries  are 
ignorant  both  of  their  duties  and  rights,  and 
that  the  freedom  for  which  they  are  cutting  or 
are  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  is  a 
chimera,  of  the  form,  nature,  and  effects  of 
which  they  are  themselves  in  profound  ignorance. 

In  our  own  country  the  delusions  of  ignorance 
are  as  remarkable  as  elsewhere,  though  not  so 
mischievous.  If  wages  axe  low,  the  masters  are 
starving  us ;  and  the  cry  is.  Let  us  strike !  If 
work  is  scarce,  the  Government  is  against  us — 
Let  us  have  reform  or  rebel !  Few  seem  to  sus- 
pect that  a  right  can  never  exist  absolutely  when 
it  is  in  contact  with  other  rights ;  and  ihat  the 
perfection  of  policy,  in  our  imperfect  state  of 
society,  is  the  adjustment,  at  each  other's  ex- 
pense, of  conflicting  wills  and  wants.  One  cause 
of  such  delusions  is  want  of  knowledge,  but 
another  is  want  of  public  virtue — that  is  to  say, 
want  of  self-denial,  fortitude,  and  devotion  to 
country,  the  grand  conditions  of  freedom.  'No 
one  will  suspect  that  we  oppose  a  fiEdr  remunera- 
tion of  labour ;  but  to  seek  this  by  means  which 
betray,  at  the  best,  the  most  childish  ignorance 
of  political  economy,  the  science  on  which  the 
system  rests,  is  absurd.  Neither  shall  we  be 
suspected  of  opx>osing  public  reform :  but  this 
must  not  be  sought  from  selfish  or  one-sided 
motives,  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  rea- 
sonable knowledge  and  public  virtue. 

The  popular  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
freedom,  and  of  the  qualities  fitted  to  acliieve  it, 
leads  to  a  fiital  error  in  the  means  of  revolution. 
The  means  usuaUy  adopted  arc  force ;   and  as 


force  cannot  strike  at  systems  or  theories,  its 
victims  are  of  necessity  men,  and  its  results 
murder;  and  being  as  blind  and  stupid  as  it 
is  violent,  it  destroys  the  innocent  and  guilty 
aUkc.  "When  its  work  is  accomplished,  what 
is  it  to  do  ?  The  only  freedom  it  has  gained  is 
the  freedom  to  bum  and  slay ;  and  when  th.at  is 
at  an  end,  its  occupation  is  gone,  and  it  is 
ruined  by  its  very  success.  Then  we  have  the 
reaction.  This  conquering  force  becomes  con- 
frised  —  helpless  —  timid  ;  till,  sinking  from 
frenzy  into  idiotism,  it  either  sneaks  out  of  the 
field  and  permits  a  restoration,  or  allows  itself 
without  a  stmggle  to  be  bestridden  by  a  tyrant. 

And  why  a  tyrant  ?  Why  not  rather  say  that 
it  [permits  some  virtuous  citizen  to  direct  for 
good  those  energies  which  when  employed  by  it- 
self are  always  evil  ?  Simply  because  tiiere  is  no 
rapport  between  the  mind  of  force  and  that  of 
patriotism.  A  nation  may  from  habit  permit 
itself  to  be  governed  quietly  by  a  dynasty  with 
which  it  has  no  sympathies  in  common ;  but  a 
hero  of  revolution  must  be  an  impersonation 
of  the  public  thought,  or  he  is  nothing.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  the  new  tyrant  has  not  even 
the  option  of  tranquillity.  The  spirits  of  his 
power  must  be  employed,  or  they  will  rend 
their  master;  and  their  employment  must  be 
adapted  to  their  genius  and  habits,  for,  unlike 
the  demons  of  the  wizard,  they  cannot  be  set  to 
the  endless  task  of  weaving  ropes  of  the  sea- 
sand. 

This  frantic  and  suicidal  force  exists  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  every  country,  because 
in  every  country  there  exist,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  vice.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however  (as  in  the  present 
day  in  our  England),  that  it  is  kept  down  by  the 
knowledge,  good  sense,  and  patiiotism  of  the 
other  classes  of  the  population ;  and  it  sometimes 
happens — ^which  wo  trust  may  hereafter  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  continental  Europe — 
that  when  its  devastations  are  over,  they  leave 
a  fair  field  of  action  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  minority.  This  is  so  far  well ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  remedy  for  a  mischief  already  accom- 
plished, or  at  best  a  mere  neutralisation  of  an 
existing  and  continuing  evil.  It  woiQd  be 
better,  if  this  could  be  done,  to  remove  the  causes 
of  the  error ;  to  equalise  the  different  classes  of 
the  people  at  least  in  ordinary  instraction ;  to 
explain  their  misconceptions ;  and  to  lead  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  high  and  holy  nature  of 
Freedom,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  virtues  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  achieved  and  enjoyed. 
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"  We  are  each  sfeafF 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 


V. 


1  Wre  to-day  "been  tuming  over  some  de- 

tttihfid  papeTB  of  Ijotty's,  and  there  is  certainly 

isau^  in  tbem  to   remind  me  of  her  Gennan 

^eacent  lay  "her  mother  s  side.  Without  headings, 

ormoiUoeBy  or  moraLs,  of  any  kind,  I  find  such 

fragments  as  these : — 

"Mother,  mother!"  said  Ida,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  clasped  fingers,  ''he  is  coming!  he 
will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  1" 

"  Imposdble,  child  !''  said  the  silver-haired 
mother  of  the  prettiest  maid  of  the  yaUey — 
"  impossible  that  he  should  retam  alone,  and  so 
suddenly.''^ 

"But,  mother,  I  saw  him  plainly,  crossing 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  ravine ;  his  form  stood 
out  dark  and  distiiict  as  he  seemed  to  walk  over 
the  disc  of  the  full-moon,  and  his  armour 
sparkled  in  the  rays  as  he  disappeared.  We 
shall  see  him  in  a  few  minutes !'' 

l^ow,  the  lover  did  not  come  to  the  valley, 
neither  in  few  minutes,  nor  in  many  hours; 
nofr  in  weary,  weary  days,  nor  in  the  dark, 
lon^  winter  months.  The  spring-birds  came 
and  sang,  and  the  summer  was  bright  and  beau- 
tifiil,  and  the  corn-fields  were  brown  once  more, 
and  Ida  was  pining  and  sad ;  for  the  harvest- 
moon  rose  large  and  round  over  against  the 
bridge  that  spanned  the  ravine,  just  as  it  had 
liaen^  when  she  saw  the  form  of  her  lover  walk 
aczosB  its  red-gold  disc  a  year  before ;  and  Ida, 
looking  forth  from  her  window,  saw  not  the 
fonn  of  her  lover  again,  though  the  war  was 
over  and  finished,  and  many  lovers  had  come 
back  to  the  valley  to  the  maids  of  their  choice 
and  their  vows. 

But  tidings  came  to  Ida  and  her  mother  that 
the  long-lost  and  long-wept  one  had  died  of  his 
wounds,  a  prisoner  in  a  strange  land,  a  whole 
year  ago.  Then  Ida  knew  that  the  form  she 
had  seen  against  the  disc  of  the  red,  fiill-moon 
was  a  vision,  and  a  token  that  her  lover  was 
dead.  And  she  bowed  her  head  upon  the 
dumlder  of  her  mother. 

The  next  day,  there  was  rain  in  the  valley, 

which  continued  till  nigh  sun-set.    And  Ida 

sat  with  her  mother  at  the  open  window,  for 

soft  south-west  airs  were  blowing,  as  the  rain 

still  fell,  very  gently. 

Suddenly,  Ida  clapped  her  long,  thin  white 
bands  together,  and  cried  aloud — 

"See,  mother,  see  what  a  beautiful  rainbow 
orer  the  ravine !     Oh,  mother !" 

And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  rainbow 
hng  and  earnestly,  tDl  the  beautifiil  colours 
began  to  pale,  sLowlj,  slowly,  slowly  against 


the  evening  sky.  Then  she  said,  whisperingly, 
but  very  clearly  and  passionately-— 

"I  come,  Heinrich,  for  thou  callest  me! 
Mother,  hope  in  God !" 

And  she  sank  yet  again  upon  the  shoulder  of 
her  mother.  And  when  her  mother  looked  at 
Ida,  the  colour  was  gone  from  her  oheeks  and 
her  lips,  and  all  the  light  from  her  heavenly 
blue  eyes.  And  when  she  looked  at  the  sky, 
the  rainbow  also  was  gone. 

But  the  rain  and  the  clouds  went  away,  and 
the  sun  sank  down  in  purple  and  gold,  and  soon 
the  white  stars  came  out  in  the  firmament,  and 
the  bereaved  mother  said — 

"  I  will  hope  in  God !" 

(n.) 

Seated  each  in  a  beautiful  bark  of  rich  work- 
manship, that  floated  with  the  current  and 
needed  no  impulse  firom  oar  or  sail,  a  youth  and 
a  maiden  met  upon  an  open  stream.  And  the 
youth  bade  the  maiden  hail,  and  she  smiled  over 
the  edge  of  her  boat,  and  they  floated  down  the 
river  side  by  side,  with  much  loving  speech,  and 
tender  songs,  that  were .  echoed  from  the  bright 
green  banks.  Overhead,  was  the  blue  heaven ; 
underneath,  the  sparkling  water ;  on  either  side, 
far-stretching  plains  skirted  by  sloping  woods, 
above  which  stood  the  hills  in  fiie  grey  distance. 

The  youth  and  the  maiden  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  bright  flowers;  and  by-and- 
bye,  the  youth  flung  his  wreath  into  the  boat  of 
the  maiden,  who  wove  that  and  her  own  into  one 
large  beautiful  band,  and  threw  an  end  of  it 
over  to  the  boat  of  her  companion.  Eagerly 
he  seized  and  kissed  it;  and  so  keeping  their 
barks  side  by  side,  and  united  by  a  band  of 
flowers,  they  swam  down  the  stream  together. 

They  had  not  gone  very  j6ar  in  this  manner, 
when  the  golden  laburnum,  and  purple  lilac, 
and  cream-and-pink  flowered  chestnut  trees 
were  displaced,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
stream,  which  was  the  maiden's  side,*  by  dark- 
ling cedars  overhanging  the  banks,  and  the 
shadow  of  a  cypress  fell  suddenly  upon  her 
brow.  Still  they  smiled  and  sang ;  though  their 
songs  were  sadder,  and  there  was  a  melancholy 
tenderness  in  their  smiles. 

Suddenly  the  stream  descended  into  a  lower 
bed,  and  then  became  forked ;  on  the  left  hand, 
it  swept  silently,  awftdly  down,  and  crept,  all 
black  and  dark,  into  a  thick  cedar  forest  in 
whoso  glooms  no  wandering  sunshine  might  lose 
itself;  on  the  right,  with  a  turbulent,  thunder- 
ing fall,  it  dashed  along  under  willows  that 
diooped  into  the  foam,  till  its  noise  subsided  in 
the  distauce  into  a  plaintive  murmur. 

c 
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As  the  two  boats  neared  the  descent,  the  band 
of  flowers  snapped,  and  both  ends  were  dropped 
into  the  stream  by  hands  unnerved  and  trem- 
bling. The  youth  and  maiden  exchanged  one 
long,  long,  wistfiil  look,  as  the  maiden's  boat 
plunged  down  the  left-hand  slope,  and  disap- 
pear^ with  its  precious  burthen,  under  the  em- 
bracing cedars,  into  night  and  silence.  The 
youth  bent  his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  was 
lost  for  a  time  under  the  trailing  willows.  When 
he  emerged  at  length  from  their  shade  into  the 
day,  his  forehead  was  palO)  and  his  lips  were 
oompressed. 

(in.) 

It  was  foolish  to  complain  that  he  had  lived 
for  nothing,  for  there  were  witnesses  waiting  to 
confound  and  silence  him.  ' 

Said  the  Meadow-floWer — ''I  breathed  in  his 
fhce,  and  saw  his  refn^shed  and  gladdened  look, 
as  I  breathed." 

Said  the  Meadow-brook — "t  sparkled  and 
leapt  as  I  ran  by  him,  and  I  saw  him  stoop, 
pleased  and  curious,  to  peep  at  the  wliitc, 
smooth  pebbles  over  which  I  rippled  on." 

Said  the  South- wind — "  I  shook  the  b^o^vn 
leaves  from  the  trees,  and  sent  strains  of  wild 
music  through  the  boughs ;  and  I  know  that  he 
listened,  delighted,  to  the  melody,  and  paused  to 
gather  bweet  lessons  from  the  dropped  foliage." 

Said  the  Stars—"  "We  smiled  down  into  his 
very  hearty  night  after  night,  and  he  called  us 
Beautiful." 

Said  the  Sea — "  I  saw  him  watch  me  enrap- 
tured when  I  curled  my  green  waves  into  foam, 
and  I  murmured  in  his  ear,  as  he  walked  the 
beach,  things  that  he  would  almost  hare  died 
to  re-word." 

So  the  Court  wisely  dismissed  the  case ;  be- 
cause these  witnesses  made  it  clear  that  if  he 
had  lived  for  nothing,  it  was  his  own  fault. 


The  last  fragment  reminds  me  of  some  verses 
of  my  dreamy  friend,  which  he  once  repeated  to 
me.    I  wonder  whether  I  can  remember  them : — 

"  Vanity  all !"  nud  TJncontent, 
Knitting  his  brow^  as  he  gloomily  wunt ; 
"  'Tis  guilt  and  foUy — 'tis  change  and  pain — 
The  world's  a  riddle,  and  life  is  vain !" — 

Then  voices  came  to  him,  answering  plain : 

False !  in  the  sky  sang  the  luminous  Spheres, 
Shining  calmly  on  for  thousands  of  years ; 
False !  said  the  Sea,  with  a  oonqueiit's  pride, 
Afl  he  rolled  up  the  shore  the  returning  tide. 

False !  said  the  golden  Furze  on  the  heath; 
False !  said  the  tapering  Fern  beneath ; 
Falae !  rang  the  Blue-bells  in  muskal  chhne, 
Borne  on  the  breath  of  the  trodden  thyme. 

False !  said  the  Sun,  as  his  setting  beam 
Slanted  over  a  capital  built  by  a  stream^ 
Where  were  fair,  kind  women,  and  brave,  good  men, 
Who  knew  that  he  sank  but  to  rise  again. 

False !  sud  Childhood,  gambolling  nigh ; 
False  I  said  Youth,  with  dilated  eye ; 
False !  said  Love,  with  defiant  breath, 
False !  said  Fntb,  smiling  sweetly  at  Death. 
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'*  Vanity  all !  my  word  was  true,' 

Said  Unoontent,  Vy  the  churchyard  yew. 

Yulae  I  cried  the  Flowers  on  the  churchyard  sod; 

In  the  shadow  of  Death  bloom  smiles  of  Qod  I 


VI. 


Those  verses  my  friend  repeated  to  me  one 
bitter  January  evening,  when  we  were  all  cro'wd- 
ing  roimd  the  fire  togetiier, — he  and  I,  and  Lotty 
and  Mary, — at  my  lodgings.  Very  merry  we 
were,  my  fj^rling  especially,  and  I  had  actually 
accomplished  in  a  hurried  whisper  that  evening, 
what  I  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  accomplLsh 
by  aD.  the  varied  enginery  that  a  waiting  lover 
could  invent,  during  the  two  previous  months. 
I  had  got  her  to  name  a  day  in  February  for 
our  marriage. 

It  wafl  true,  I  could  scarcely  trust  my  hearing. 
For  it  was  remaikable  that  in  proportion  aiS  my 
own  mind  recovered  its  elasticity,  after  the  death 
of  my  mother,  Lotty  appeared  to  sink  dee^jer 
and  deeper  into  the  shade  of  a  melancholy 
which,  while  it  steadied  the  light  of  her  dear 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  take  something  from  the 
dance  of  her  curls,  surrounded  her  with  an 
atmosphere  of  sacredncss  under  which  she  was 
removed, — ^so  said  my  imagination, — to  a  daily 
increasing  distance  from  me.  Every  time  I  saw 
her,  something  paler,  something  lovelier,  some- 
thing holier — she  often  awed  me  into  repoec, 
even  when  my  heart  yearned  over  her.  Not 
unfrcquently,  when  preparing  to  give  her  the 
embrace  of  an  old  playmate  and  long-betrotiied 
lover,  I  have  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
pressed  her  hand  and  kissed  her  forehead  as  a 
brother  might,  saying  only,  "Dear  Lotty!" 
This  evening,  however,  she  had  been  thoroughly 
human,  and  girlishly  gay.  It  was  old-fiashioned 
Lotty  come  back  again !  Before  we  parted  that 
night,  we  piled  sdl  the  chairs  into  a  comer, 
wheeled  the  table  aside,  and  danced  till  wc 
were  tired,  —  long  as  it  takes  to  tire  young 
couples  who  are  in  spirits  and  in  health. 

When  we  set  out  at  last,  Harry  and  I,  to  sec 
the  two  ladies  home,  it  was  quite  late,  and  wo 
tripped  along  over  the  frosty,  sometimes  icy 
ground,  with  ringing  and  hasty  steps.  How 
clearly  the  stars  sparkled  that  midnight,  and 
how  delieiously  the  fresh  breeze  ccune  upon  our 
warm  cheeks  as  we  passed  the  common  !  Harry 
and  Mary  were  walking  first,  and  seemed  busy 
and  happy  enough  in  their  talk,  turning  round 
to  me  and  Lotty  now  and  then,  to  say  some- 
thing cheerM. 

'^  I  am  very  glad  you  have  introduced  him  to 
her,''  said  Lotty;  "they  seem  reaUy  pleased 
with  each  other.  Suppose  now — ^you  know, 
WiUy?" 

"Not  many  things  would  delight  me  more,'' 
I  replied;  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  a  pair  who  are  better  adapted  for  happi- 
ness or  more  deserving  of  it.  Harry's  a  capital 
fdlow ;  and  as  for  Mary,  why,  I've  told  you  all 
about  her, — and  about  her  pot-boy  adorer." 

"Ah!  I  give  you  fair  warning,  I  shall  do 
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all  I  can  to  get  her  mairied,  and  I'm  not  quite 
sure  I  oTight  not  to  be  a  littie  jealous  of  her.'* 

"Wliat  axe  you  talking  about,  and  giggling 
at  ?'  aaid  fLanj,  looking  back. 

**  0,"  said  I,  **  we're  only  playing  other 
people's  game  of  life  for  thenii  and  laughing  at 
the  moYes." 

**  Ah !  excellent  people,  I  dare  Bay ;  but  you 
shan't  play  ours  for  us ;  we  mean  to  do  it  all 
oarselvesy  and  no  connection  with  the  house 
bdiind  us — don't  we  ?  "  addressing  his  arm-in- 
aim  companion* 

*'I  Uunky"  said  she,  turning  half-round  oyer 
his  shoulder — *'  I  think  they're  too  late  for  the 
cunent  year;  arrangements  are  always  made 
twelre  months  in  adrance." 

When  we  left  Mary  and  Lotty  at  their  door,  I 
watched  Harry  with  some  nervousness  and  with 
minnte  attention.  Mary  had  subsided  into  her 
usual  quietude  of  manner,  and  allowed  him,  I 
fancied,  to  hold  her  hand  longer  than  was  eon- 
tentional,  "I  wish,"  cried  I,  quite  suddenly — 
'^I  wish  the  custom  of  Idsaing  ladies'  hands 
were  uniTersal  in  societf ." 

"So  do  I ! "  exclaimed  Harry.  "  Ladye 
bright,  permit  your  slave  ....!" 

"  There's  somebody  coming ! "  cried  Lotty. 

But  '^ somebody  coming"  in  that  quiet,  sub- 
urban neighbourhood  wovdd  have  made  a  pre- 
monitory noise. 

"Now,  Sir,"  continued  she  to  me,  closing  the 
garden-gate  upcm  ns,  "you've  had  your  kiss — 
yofu've  kissed  my  hand,  according  to  the  'custom 
which  yon  wished  universal  in  society '-—so, 
good  night,  and  go  home  like  a  good  boy.    Mr. 

,  mind  he  don't  go  making  slides  on  the 

foothpalh,  please  I " 

"Please,  Lotty  dear! — pl&as0  now!  It  was 
only  your  glove,   you  know — not  your  hand! 

So  she  ran  down  the  path,  and  put  her  lips 
through  the  railings. 

Hairy  was  very  silent  as  we  walked  back ;  I, 
on  t^  contrary,  was  talkative  beyond  my  wont, 
and  kept  up  a  pretty  brisk  monologue. 

"  There's  very  Httle  to  see  in  snow ;  and  yet 
how  pleased  we  are  with  it,  year  after  year ! 
What  a  miserable,  cranked,  half-blighted  sort  of 
existence  we  all  drag  out,  Harry !  How  fine  it 
is  to  be  in  the  open  air !  But  if  s  quite  hors  de 
righ  to  be  abroad  at  this  time  of  morning,  and 
shocking  to  kiss  girls  in  the  street,  even  if  it's  a 
street  of  detached  villas  far  from  the  smoke  and 
the  crowd!  I  don't  believe  it's  the  thing  to 
tantion  lovers — By  Jove !  there's  some  one 
pkying  a  ohamber«organ  now! — ^to  caution 
lovero  against  any  manifestations  of  tenderness 
to  eadi  other  in  what  is  called  '  company,' — 
or  married  couples  either.  A  perfectly  natural 
behaviour,  where  there  is  only  ordiimry  good 
tttte^  fNM/  be  charming  and  proper.  Folks  don't 
hxfw  what  delicacy  is.  There's  nothing  indeU- 
cale in  a  nude  Venus;  but  put  on  her  a  pair  of 
ito(*^QgB  .m    —  fiome  one  ill  over  there,  I  sup- 


pose, by  the  bright  light,  and  the  flickering  of 
the  fire  against  the  window-curtain.  Perhaps, 
though,  it's  only  a  confinement" 

"  How  you  talk ! "  said  Harry,  half  laughing. 

"  Talk,  yes ! "  I  am  like  the  vinous  Greek  to 
whom  Lambro  was  referred  for  information  about 
the  feasting  and  fiddling,  I  '  like  to  hear  myself 
converse.'  Something  very  chaste  about  that 
Ionic  portico  to  the  church,  but  what  a  detestable 
steeple !  Bother  the  steeples— except  in  Gothic. 
No,  thank  you.  Cabby ;  here's  our  door." 

"I  say,  my  boy!"  exclaimed  Hairy,  as  I 
turned  the  key,  "  I've  been  thinking  that  that 
little  woman — " 

By  this  time  we  wore  inside  the  room,  and 
before  a  blazing  fire.  Kot  lighting  a  candle 
immediately,  I  said — 

"  Which  woman  ?  " 

"  There's  only  one  woman,  "Will :  the  other's 
an  angel,  a  fairy,  a  child,  a  bird,  a  sunbeam,  a 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Have  the  gods  made  her 
poetical  ?  " 

"  The  gods  have  done  more  and  better:  thev 
have  made  her  poetry.  But  she  i$  a  woman, 
said  I,  looking  abstractedly  at  a  cast  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  which  the  firelight  came 
and  went;  "  You  never  saw  her  tending  a  side; 
a  dying  bed ! " 

"Ko;  it  would  make  me  tremble  for  her 
heart-strings." 

"Make  you  WHAT?"  I  called  out— "  it 
would  make  you  kneel,  half-adoring ! " 

"  Well,  you  needn't  hoUa  so.  I  think  you 
look  rather  frightened;  let  me  light  the  candle." 

"No,  no.  Let  me  see;  it's  only  half-past 
two;  tell  me  a  bloody  ghost-story,  and  tiien 
we'll  go  to  bed  happy. 

"  Well,  I  will.    I  have  not  been  so  fSar  down 

this  road  since  I  went  to  1£ ,  ten  miles  tax- 

ther,  to  sec  a  cricket-match.  At  least,  that  was 
my  ostensible  object;  in  point  of  fact,  I  only 
wanted  a  day's  laziness,  and  the  cricket-match 
was  as  good  an  excuse  for  a  nice  trip,  as  any- 
thing else.  So  I  went,  and  saw  the  cricket- 
matdi,  and  chatted  in  a  parlour  of  the  inn  till 
late,  and  then  recollected  that  I  had  not  engaged 
my  bed.  On  summoning  the  landlord,  I  was 
told  that  every  bed  was  taken*  As,  however, 
the  man  spoke  with  some  reserve,  I  suspected 
an  arriere  pensee,  and  looking  at  him  as  pene- 
tratingly as  I  could,  under  the  influence  of  two 
or  three  "yow"  of  brandy-and- water— quite  a 
debauch  for  me,  you  know — ^I  said — 

" -EV<fry  bed  taken  ?" 

"Yessir;  such  a  lot  of  people  come  to  see 
the  match  fix>m  the  villager  round  abou^  the 
beds  is  all  took,  but  one  which  looks  right  into 
the  church-yard !" 

"  Excellent !"  said  I ;  "  I'm  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind,  and  at  this  very  moment,  I'm  trying  to 
find  a  house  with  a  look-out  over  a  cemetery." 

"  Very  good :  he  would  have  the  sheets  aired 
at  once." 

But  when  my  gentleman  had  left  the  room, 
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my  neighbour  in  the  arm-chair,  whose  "  goes  " 
had  been  uncounted,  and  I  believe,  uncountable, 
and  who  was  fast  growing  maudlin,  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  arm  affectionately,  and  half- 
smothering  me  in  the  smoke  from  his  pipe,  said, 
in  the  thick  accents  of  a  ''  muzzed''  man — 

**  I  say,  Sir — you're  a  friend,  you  are  ;  a  per- 
tickler  friend;  you're  a  jolly  goo'  feller,  that's 
what  you  are !" 

"  And  so  say  all  of  us !"  was  murmured  round 
the  table. 

"  You're  a  jolly  goo'  feller,  an'  a  friend,  and 
as  such — " 

''  Ccmly,  as  such,"  said  a  man  with  liis  chin 
on  his  shirt-frx)nt. 

<<  Don't  interrupt  a  genlmn,  Bob !  As  such, 
I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Don't  you  sleep 
in  tiiat  room!!!" — flaying  his  forefinger  omi- 
nously on  my  waistcoat. 

"  Good  gracious^  why  not  ?" 

"  Never  you  mind — danH — ef  so  be  you'll  take 
a  friend's  advice.    Ef  not,  in  course — " 

"But  come  now,  as  a  friend,  you  know; 
you're  a  jolly  fellow,  f/ou  are ;  as  a  friend,  you 
might  as  weU  tell  ?" 

"  Then,  don't  peach  to  the  landlord.  There 
was  a  ^enimn  cut  his  throat  in  that  very  roam,  an* 
the  stains  o'  the  blood  isrCt  out  of  the  floor  yet .'" 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?" 

*'Yes;  he  was  treated  unkind  by  a  young 
lady  livin'  near  Igh  Park,  and  when  she  'card  of 
'is  'orrible  end,  she  went  and  drownded  'erself 
in  the  Serpentine  without  saying  with  your  leave 
or  by  your  leave  to  nobody !" 

"  Well ;  that's  a  melancholy  story,  but  why 
shouldn't  I  sleep  in  the  room,  because  a  poor 
fellow  once  cut  his  throat  there  ?  I  might  as 
well  say  I  wouldn't  walk  by  the  Serpentine, 
because  the  girl  drowned  herself  there." 

"  In  course,  its  as  you  please.  Sir — onny  as  a 
friend,  an'  a  jolly  goo'  feller,  I  thought  I  was 
obligated  to  let  you  know ;  and  now  1  aint  re- 
sponsible for  no  consequences !" 

"  O  dear  no,"  said  I — "  good  night,  gentle- 
men,"— ^for  the  landlord  entered  to  say  all  was 
ready. 

**  The  little  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  certainly  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
church  burying-ground — ^" 

"  God's  acre !"  said  I,  interrupting  Harry — 
"  God's  acre !" 

""Will,"  he  resumed,  "aie  you  talking  in 
your  sleep?  You  don't  seem  half  listening. 
The  clouds  had  gathered  thickly  about  the  moon, 
and  in  the  changing  light  and  shade,  the  white 
grave-stones  had  a  very  solemnising  effect,  to 
say  nothing — ^" 

"  '  Each  in  his  narrow  cell,  for  ever  laid,  the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," '  said  I, 
with  shut  eyes,  again  interrupting.  "  Go  on, 
Harry." 

'*  To  say  nothing  of  the  mysterious  whispering 
—of  the  ivy  that  had  grown  round  the  old- 
fashioned  window,  and  said  weird  things  as  it 


was  stirred  by  the  wind,  which  flapped  the 
white  hangings  to  and  fro  and  guttered  the 
candle;  while  I  dipped  into  **Drelincourt  on 
Death,"  which  lay  upon  the  little  mantelpiece. 
But  I'm  not  superstitious,  Will,  am  I?  And 
what  with  "  Drelincourt,"  and  what  with  the 
flap,  flap,  flap  of  the  curtain,  and  the  murmur, 
murmur,  murmur,  of  the  ivy ^" 

"  '  And  at  her  window,  shrieking  thrice,  the 
raven  flapped  his  wing  !*  "  I  repeated,  under  my 
breath. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  tell  the  «tory,  your- 
self, Will  ? — ^What  with  one  thing  and  another, 
I  got  very  sleepy,  and  when  the  candle  was  at 
last  whiffed  out,  I  lay  down,  and  dropped  off. 

"Presently,  I  was  awoke  by  a  sound  which 
does  not  belong  to  bedrooms,  when  people  are 
in  health  and  haven't  got  the  night-mare,  and 
which  I  took  for  a  moan,  or  a  groan.  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  foigotten  to  look  into  a  cupboard 
in  a  comer  and  imder  the  bed ;  but  I  was  now 
seized  with  a  superstitious  fit,  and  couldn't  get 
my  head  far  above  the  bed-clothes  anyhow.  The 
wind  had  got  up,  and  was  howling  away  to  its 
heart's  content,  and,  after  a  little  reflection,  I 
dragged  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
wind  I  had  heard.  But  I  could  not  get  to  sleep 
again,  and  lay  wearied  out,  and  half-dozing,  in 
a  very  miserable  manner. 

''At  last,  I  heard  an  unmistakable  human 
voice,  unmistakably  in  the  room,  and  unmis- 
takably indicative  of  discomfort,  not  to  say  pain 
and  horror.  At  the  time,  I  regarded  it  as  a 
groan;  at  this  moment,  I  can  afford  to  be  exact, 
and  should  describe  it  as  a  grunt.  It  was  several 
times  repeated,  and  at  the  last  repetition,  my 
bed  received  a  slight  jerk,  and  a  tall  figure  crept 
from  under  it,  and  stood  erect  before  me.  There 
were  stains  of  blood  upon  its  face,  its  hands,' and 
its  linen.  It  caught  my  eye,  and  sprang  back 
against  the  chamber-wall,  with  a  long,  long 
groan  of  horror ! 

"*0h — oh — oh?  Who  are  you?'  was  the 
question  addressed  to  me  in  low  and  trembling 
accents. 

Thus  appealed  to,  I  thought  truth,  and  truth 
yielded  promptly,  the  best  policy ;  so  I  said — 

"  I  am  Henry  H ,  on  a  visit  to  M , 

and  they  put  me  in  this  room  to  sleep.     Who, 
and  What  art  Thou  ?" 

"  '  I'm  a  workin'  cooper,  by  the  name  of  Mug- 
gins, and  I  beg  a  thousand  pardins  for  bein'  here. 
Aint  I  in  the  hamted  room,  where  the  man  cut 
his  throat  ?'  was  the  Being's  answer ;  and  I  not 
only  breathed  again,  but  breathed  rather  savagely. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  cross-examination,  I 
elicited  that  Muggins  had  had  a  fight  on  the 
bowling-green  at  the  back  of  the  inn ;  had  got 
the  worst  of  it,  which  accounted  for  his  san- 
guinary appearance;  had  been  ferociously  fol- 
lowed up  by  Buggins,  or  Juggins,  or  whomsoever 
thrashed  him ;  had  given  him  the  slip,  and  sought 
safety  in  the  haunted  room,  people  about  the  inn 
being  all  too  busy  to  hear  a  stray  sound  in  the 
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geneTal  clatter ;  liad  fallen  asleep,  being  drunfc ; 

and  had  awoke  in  time  to  frighten  me  half  out 

ofmyseofies.   There!    Hiere's your  ghost-story, 

hlood  mdaded.     Now  we'll  go  to  bed  happy,  as 

you  observed." 

I*  Thank  you,  Harry,"  said  I.  "  But  you  were 
going  to  msQvc  some  remark,  or  ask  some  question 
about  Lotty's  companion  ?" 

"Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  was  not 
something  singular  about  her  history,  and  if  she 
bad  a  sweetheart  ?" 

"Ko  sweetheart  that  I  know  of,"  I  replied; 
"and  as  to  her  history,  it  is  a  little  singular, 
and  I'll  tell  it  you  at  breakfast  to-morrow  mom- 
mg. 

So  ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  of 
my  life.  But  I  do  not  expect  Harry  thought  I 
should  remember  his  ghost-story,  and  put  it 
down  in  my  dream-book,  or  in  any  other.  I 
dudl  show  it  to  him  the  first  time  he  calls. 


TII. 


I  am  glad  to  find  the  good  Doctor  alive  and 
well,  but  bis  handwriting  reminds  me  very  pain- 
fully of  the  laat  occasion  on  which  I  had  any- 
thing like  a  long  letter  from  him.     Then,  he 
wrote  to  beg  that  I  would  use  my^best  influence 
again  to  induce  Lotty  to  come  to  London,  and 
that  I  would  amuse  and  interest  her  for  a  while, 
in  every  possible  way,  after  her  arrival.    She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  her  heart  was  diseased, 
and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman's assurance  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
beyond  a  little  functional  derangement,  if  even 
Aat.     "  Never  mind,  my  delEir  Sir,"  said  he,  in 
his  letter  to  me,  "  never  mind  how  merry  a  life 
flhe  leads  for  a  time;  get  her  even  to  be  dissipated, 
if  yon  can.     Try  and  eradicate  this  idea  from 
her  mind,  and  after  a  while,  when  her  spirits 
are  restored,  I  dare  say  she  would  accompany  a 
fiiend  to    some    London  physician  famous  in 
chest  complaints,  who,  I  Imow,  would  confirm 
my  judgment.     Though  she  is  almost  childishly 
gay  at  times,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  her  character 
ii  traversed    by    a    deeply-flowing    current    of 
ierious  feeling,   which   is    now    overpassing    all 
ioundsj  and  laying  waste,  instead  of  fertilizing. 
(Bather  nicely  expressed,  that,  I  thought,  at  the 
time  I  read  the  letter,  and  I  think  so  still.)    If 
yon  will  permit  me  to  say  so  much,  as  an  old 
firiend  of  this  dear  young  lady's  family,  I  would 
add  that   your  contemplated  imion  could  not 
take  place  too  soon  for  her  well-being.    The 
responsibilities  of  a  new  and  interesting  position 
will  make  another  creature  of  her,  and  we  have 
all  seen  enough  of  her  to  be  certain  that  the 
b^  way  to  divert  her  thoughts  fix)m  herself  is 
to  make  her  feel  daily  and  hourly  that  she  has 
in  charge  the  happiness  of  ano&er.    It  would 
be  a  dangerous  ruse  to  fall  poorly  yourself,  but 
caa't  you  find  oat  a  blind  oiphan-girl,  whom 
she  Bugjit  take  an  interest  in,  and  t^h  all  she 
ccnid  l^am  ?    Anything  of  thfit  sort,  you  know. 


and  cheerf id  society,  when  she  is  not  occupied.  P.S. 
You  have  doubtless  understood  that  rumours  have 

found  their  way  to  E to  the  efGect  that 

George  Shorland's  wife  is  dead." 

This  letter  gave  me  many  a  fear,  and  many 
a  pang,  for  then,  as  now,  I  had  infinitely  great^ 
faith  in  the  intuitions  of  delicate  natures  like 
my  darling's,  than  in  scientific  observation  and 
"deduction."  If  she  thought  her  heart  was 
diseased,  there  was  a  clear  case  for  alarm — clear 
to  me,  1  mean.  And  coupling  her  impression 
(of  which  she  had  written  me  not  a  word),  with 
the  cautious  tenderness  with  which  she  had 
warded  off,  if  I  may  say  so,  all  my  recent 
allusions  to  our  marriage,  I  foimd  enough  to 
make  me  an  imhappy  man  for  many  hours.* 
Upon  careful  reflection,  however,  it  seemed  rather 
absurd  in  me  to  set  up  the  mere  fancy  of  a 
sensitive  and  highly  impressible,  if  not  highly 
imaginative  girl  against  the  poative  assertions 
of  an  experienced  medical  man,  deeply  inte* 
rested  in  his  patient ;  and  I  became  more  cheer- 
ful. Of  course  I  wrote  to  Lotty,  wrote  long 
pleading  letters  three  posts  running;  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  by  which  time  I  had  made 
inquiries  for  lodgings,  and  could  lay  my  finger 
upon  nice  quarters  at  an  hour's  warning,  I  saw 
a  cab  drive  up,  very  early  in  the  morning,  to 
that  end  of  the  street  which  adjoined  the  main 
thoroughfare.  I  had  just  finished  hrealdast, 
and  taken  up  ihe  pencil  in  a  careless  mood, 
peeping  out  of  window  every  now  and  then  for 
the  postman.  I  thought  the  driver  hesitated 
and  was  going  to  turn  back,  so  slipping  on  my 
cap,  I  wcdked  a  step  into  the  street.  A  female 
head  appeared  outside  the  cab-door,  and  recog- 
nising my  sister,  I  did  two  things  at  once, 
which  perhaps  made  me  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
cabby,  and  of  some  neighbours  who  were  looking 
from  their  windows, — I  beckoned  and  ran  ahead, 
all  in  a  breath ;  so  that  I  had  to  walk  a  few  yai'ds 
by  the  side  of  the  vehicle  till  it  reached  the  door 
of  my  lodgings.  My  darling  was  inside,  surely 
enough,  and  I  had  her  hand  in  mine  in  five 
seconds.  Paying  the  cabman  some  fabulous  sum, 
with  which  he  drove  off  in  a  triumphant  ftiry, 
I  soon  had  Lotty  and  my  sister  on  the  sofa,  and 
rang  for  hot  coffee,  and  more  rolls.  Then  my 
cheeks  burned,  and  my  heart  beat  wildly  for 
joy !  Yery  siUy,  but  so  it  was  !  I  took  off  my 
sister's  shawl,  to  make  a  show  of  disinterested 
politeness,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  play 
lady's-maid  to  Lotty.  I  unbuttoned  her  gloves ; 
I  loosened  her  scarf;  I  lingered  over  the  hand- 
kerchief round  her  neck;  I  shouted  a  frantic 
and  inopportune  '^Como  in!"  to  the  maid  at 
the  door,  with  the  fresh  coffee,  who  tapped  just 
as  I  had  tied  the  dear  one's  bonnet-stiings  into 

a  knot,  and  had  kissed  her  for  the ^th  time ! 

I  did  no  end  of  foolish  thipgs !  I  seized  the 
tray,  as  soon  as  the  door  opened ;  I  bade  the  girl 
"  be  off,"  with  vindictive  vehemence;  I  spilt  the 
coffee  over  a  water-colour  sketch  that  I  had 
been  taking  infinite  pains  with.    I  coffeed  the 
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milky  and  slopped  the  sugar-bowl.  I  shouted 
"  Ain't  we  happy  ?"  in  an  attitude  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  Chocktaw  warrior  rushing 
on  the  foe,  and  cut  my  finger  seizing  a  knife  by 
the  blade. 

"  There's  an  end  of  your  drawing  and  writing 
for  a  week,  Willy." 

*'  "Writing  ?  drawing  ?  fiddlesticks  !  We're 
going  to  see  everything  this  week  !" 

"But  we  can't  walk  about  enough  to  see 
everything,"  said  my  sister. 

"  Pooh !"  cried  I — "  we'll  have  millions  and 
billions  of  cabs  and  Bath  chairs !" 

"Don't  fiourish  your  knife  about  so,  Willy 
dear,"  said  Lotty.  "  Let  me  come  and  tie  your 
hands  down,  and  Sis  and  I  can  butter  the  rolls  !" 

But  there  was  not  only  rolls  to  be  buttered, 
there  was  a  lodging  to  be  found  for  my  visitors, 
or  rather  to  be  fixed  upon ;  and  after  they  had 
breakfasted  and  told  me  all  the  news  of  the  old 

folks,  and  other  friends  in  E ,  which  had  not 

reached  nio  in  letters,  we  sallied  forth  and  made 
our  arrangements  in  a  very  short  time.  Lotty 
was  charmed  with  the  very  first  place  to  which 
I  took  her,  and  we  engaged  the  rooms  at  once. 
They  were  within  half-a-mile  of  my  own,  so  that 
frequent  communication  was  easy. 

After  a  day  or  two,  when  the  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  her  arrival  in  London  and  meeting 
me  again  had  gone  off,  I  noticed  not  only  that 
she  was  paler  and  very  slightly  thinner  than 
when  I  had  last  seen  her,  but  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  lapsing  gently  into  a  dreamy  melan- 
choly, whenever  conversation  flagged  or  occu- 
pation was  not  forthcoming.  She  said  nothing 
of  her  heart,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  doctor's 
letter  was  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
written  saying  change  of  scene  would  do  her 
good,  and  begging  me  to  urge  upon  her  a  trip  to 
town,  and  a  short  stay. 

I  made  it  my  very  first  business  to  see  that 
her  readiDg  was  appropriately  selected ;  that  is, 
that  her  books  were  of  a  lively  cast  and  yet  such 
as  to  afford  food  for  reflective  tendencies  which 
I  knew  she  would  and  must  indulge  at  any 
cost.  She  did  not  require  many  books,  being  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  same  volume  over  and 
over  a  great  number  of  times ;  and  few  indeed 
were  the  "light"  works  of  the  last  fifty  years 
which  had  the  power  to  win  her  from  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  the  best  portions  of 
the  "Spectator;"  particularly  those  passages 
which  she  used  playfully  to  ceJI  the  "  Coverley 
Picture  Gallery.^'  For  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" she  had  a  positive  passion;  and  often 
said  that,  as  a  choice  and  powerful  perfume  in  a 
housewife's  cabinet  drove  away  moths,  so  to 
wear  such  a  book  near  the  heart  drove  away  evil 
thoughts  and  kept  it  sweet  and  pure. 

I  made  an  attempt,  at  her  own  request,  to 
.  teaoh  her  to  draw,  and  to  paint  in  water-colours, 
but  it  was  with  very  imperfect  success.     She 
was  amusingly   impatient   of  elementary  pro- 
cesses.    "  Couldn't  I  show  her  how  to  paint  a 


ship  in  a  storm,  with  red  jagged  lightning? 
Why  mustn't  she  draw  that  litSe  boy  wc  met 
in  the  park,  with  the  curls  all  down  his  back  ? 
0,  she  had  such  a  sweet  subject  for  her  next 
study  !  It  was  Undine  rising  from  the  fountain, 
when  she  wont  to  weep  her  husband  to  death ! 
Mightn't  she  do  a  snowy  landscape,  with  a  pine 
forest,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  to-morrow?" 
— and 'BO  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  preached 
to  the  dear  girl  of  patient  Poussin,  and  Dome- 
nichino,  nick-named  "the  Ox,"  and  laborious 
marble-chippers.  But  when  I  happened  one 
day  to  quote  Lavater's  observation,  that  "phlegm 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  mere  artist,"  she 
threw  down  the  pencil  with  vivacity,  and  cried 
out,  "  Then  I  shall  never  bo  an  artist !  Teach 
me  something  else,  Willy  dear !" 

Forsaking  artistry,  we  took  to  long,  rambling 
walks  about  London ;  walks  which  my  patient's 
saddened  remotemss  of  mood  frequently  con- 
verted into  "  sentimental  journeys"  never  to  be 
forgotten.  As  we  stood  looking  at  an  engraving 
in  a  print  shop  window ;  or  passed,  with  half- 
averted  eyes,  a  cul-de-Boo  of  darkness  and  squalor ; 
or  were  passed  by  an  exquisitely  "got-up" 
clergyman  with  a  hard-lined,  unsympathising 
face,  and  dead- cold  eyes;  or  were  dodged  by 
a  crossing-sweeper  intent  on  coppers;  or  run 
against  by  a  tattered  "  London  sparrow"  dash- 
ing furiously  forward  to  "  'old  yer  'uss  sir" ; 
in  Charles  Lamb's  motley  Strand,  and  in  Mother 
Holbom, — she  often  startled  mo  by  comments, 
which,  while  quite  human  in  their  tenderness, 
seemed,  in  other  respects,  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  young  angel,  who  had  been  sent 
down  to  observe  and  gather  wisdom  from  sorrow 
and  sorrowful  things  in  this  planet  of  wanderers 
from  the  good  and  the  beautiM,  but  who  was 
well-assured  that  her  st«y  was  only  short ;  that 
she  would  never  have  to  mingle  intimately  with 
the  strange  crowd,  or  trail  her  white  robes 
through  the  gutters  of  "civilised"  abomination. 


One  day,  she  informed  me  with  some  anima- 
tion that  she  had  found  in  a  near  neighbour,  a 
very  young  widow,  who  needed  consolation  and 
companionship;  and  that  she  meant  to  bestow 
both  upon  the  bereaved  one,  who  was  "  a  very 
dear  creature  indeed."  Hero  then,  I  thought, 
is  a  point  gained;  the  young  widow  wiU  do 
instead  of  the  "  blind  girl "  suggested  by  the 
doctor,  and  my  darling  will  soon  become  ab- 
sorbed in  her  offices  of  comforter  and  com- 
panion, so  that  she  must,  at  last,  by  degrees, 
resume  her  gayer  self; — ^for  how  should  melan- 
choly console  grief?  Alas,  alas !  I  ought  to  have 
known  more  of  the  human  heart.  The  mourner 
found  the  very  balm  she  wanted  in  the  saintly, 
half-plaintive  seriousness  of  her  friend's  pre- 
vailing mood;  and  the  kind,  evor-watchful 
friend,  finding  she  was  listened  to,  understood, 
and  loved,  did  not  stint  the  balm,    I  said  to 
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Bj  bawiy  Will  tbe  faiiy-Iike,  almost  romping 
Lotty,  of  my  old,  old  love  never  return  and  stay 
with  me  ?  Soznetiiiies  she  reappeared, — ^flashed 
out,  should  I  say  ? — ^for  a  brief  space,  and  I 
▼oold  seize  my  dcurling's  hand,  ^d  renew  a 
broken  speech,  of  the  consummation  of  our  well- 
tried  loves^  Tlien  came  sweet  smiles  and  sweet 
words  of  delay  and  excuse,  and  while  smiles  and 


words  were  sinking  into  my  soul,  the  vision 
changed,  and  there  was  a  celestial  atmosphere 
around  *'  a  bright  particular  star"  that  1  almost 
feared  to  woo !  And  the  syllables  faltered  upon 
my  tongue  if  I  tried  to  say,  Oome  down  from 
the  mountain,  0  beautiful  one,  and  let  us  pluck 
the  iiower  in  the  valley  once  again. 
fib  be  oonoluded  in  our  next. J 
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^ucH  interest  -was  awakened,  a  short  time  ago, 
by  an  aoeount  in  the  daily  papers  of  a  visit  paid 
by  Sir  Mosea  M^onteflore  to  what  were  called 
las  lUunan  co-reli^omsts  among  the  prisoners 
oi  w«r  brought  homa  by  our  ships.     The  in- 
terest felt  -would   no  doubt  have  been  greater 
bUll,  had  the  history  of  the  Jewish  communities 
to  which  these  indivifLuals  belong  been  better 
knowa.      This  history,  in  a  consecutive  form 
sad  ia  a  phUoBophieal  spirit,  remains  to  be 
writtoi;  but  in  ^o  meanwhile  a  few  jottings 
rdative  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
Jews  amcmg  whom  Busaia  recruits  her  fleets  and 
het  anaies,  may  prove  acceptable. 

Thd  indiscriminate  application  of  the  name 
9i  Bg«wp  to  the  various  peoples  ander  the 
denunicMi  of  the  Tzar,  is  one  among  the  many 
indieations  of  how  imperfect  a  knowledge  we 
haTe  Itttharto  had  of  the  tnio  constitution  of  the 
coliMBal  empire  with  which  we  are  at  present 
of^aged  in  so  dose  a  struggle.  In  no  case  is 
the  denomination  more  inapplicable  than  in  that 
of  the  IsraeUtes  who  hvc  under  the  scoptre  of 
the  Tzan,  but  who  have  never  been  tolerated 
on  fri«|wffT>  soil.  From  the  early  times  this 
people  W9B  denied  the  right  of  establishing 
themaaLves  in  the  Brussian  dominions,  and  to 
this  day  they  are  not  allowed  to  sojourn  for  any 
leDgth  of  time  in  Eussia  proper;  and  it  was 
Bflt  until  Poland  was  brought  imder  subjection 
to  the  Bussian  Tzars,  that  the  latter  ever 
ooonfted  ^ny  Jewish  communities  among  their 
KilgeetB. '  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  con- 
sidwed  the  home  of  the  Jews  in  Europe ;  for  in 
that  country  their  numbers  amount  to  that  of 
a  nation,  and  they  hold  a  position  which,  how- 
ever degraded  it  be,  gives  them  a  certain  weight 
in  tke  State,  and  could  under  present  circum- 
stanuces  be  filled  by  no  other  class.  In  every 
town  tfaroo^out  the  countries  which  once  con- 
stitoted  the  independent  kingdom  of  Poland, 
all  handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  all  branches  of 
tede,  be  it  M»  1^09  or  m  ditail,  are  iu  the 
baads  of  the  Jews ;  and  no  business,  be  it  of 
the  mask  inmortant  or  the  most  insignijGicant 
Batons  eanbe  transacted  without  their  aid. 
Tlava^  the  m/criiatiff"  of  9  Jew  the  noblemaii 
9(ik  tke  com  t^owt^  on  his  estate  to  the  skipper 


who  exports  it ;  and  through  the  mediation  of 
a  Jew  the  serf  sells  his  pigs  and  his  fowls  to  the 
consumer  in  the  town.  '  Through  the  mediation 
of  a  Jew  the  upper  classes  engage  their  servants, 
and  sometimes  even  the  tutors  and  governesses 
for  their  children;  and  through  the  mediation 
of  a  Jew  the  voiturier  setties  his  contract  with 
the  traveller  who  requires  his  conveyance. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Jews  landlords 
settle  conditions  with  their  tenants,  and  house- 
wives lay  in  their  winter  provisions.  In  short, 
whether  you  would  cat  or  drink,  rest  or  travel, 
change  your  lodging  or  renew  your  toilet  in 
Poland,  you  must  have  recourse  to  the  Jews, 
who  divide  among  themselves  houses,  inns, 
lands,  and  every  description  of  property  be- 
longing to  the  Christians ;  so  that  each  Jew  has 
his  prescribed  field  of  activity,  from  which  he 
may  draw  as  much  profit  as  it  will  yield,  wliile 
he  is  strictly  prohibited  from  trespassing  upon 
the  hunting-grounds  of  his  neighbours.*  The 
Jews  swarm  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  through- 
out all  the  Polish  provinces,  and  are  met  also 
in  great  numbers  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
high-roads ;  ever  busy  in  turning  a  penny,  but 
almost  invariably  presenting  a  picture  of  squalid 
misery,  and  mental  and  moral  degradation  pain- 
61I  to  behold,  and  in  strange  contrast  with 
their  importance  as  the  monopolizers  of  almost 
all  the  industrial  activity  in  the  society  amid 
which  they  live,  and  with  their  numbers,  which 
amounting  to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
half,  must  give  them  a  certain  weight  in  the 
State :  and  the  stranger  inquires,  with  startied 
curiosity,  how  it  is  that  a  people  has  so  multi- 
plied on  a  soil  which  seems  to  deny  them  every 
comfort  of  life. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  instances  in  history 
in  which  we  can  trace  in  such  unmistakable 
evidences  the  elevating  influences  of  just  laws, 
and  the  debasing  effects  of  lawlessness  and  per- 
secution, on  communities  as  well  as  on  the 
individuals  who  compose  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  of  Poland.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  Polish  history,  when  in  other  Christian  coun- 


*  Thi»  8touig«  custom  u  called  Ckazak;  and,  though 
now  prohibited  by  |aw,  continues  in  a  great  measura 
to  prevail. 
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tries  the  commonest  rights  of  humanity  were 
denied  to  the  Israelites,  they  enjoyed  in  Poland 
the  protection  of  the  laws;  and  in  the  14th 
century,  when  the  most  atrocious  persecutions 
drove  them  fix)m  all  the  "Western  countries  of 
Europe,  they  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  where  the  Polish  king,  Casimir 
the  Great,  afforded  them  an  asylum,  and  ex- 
tended to  them  privileges  commensurate  with 
those  of  his  other  subjects.  Invested  with  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  Jews  soon  became  such 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  Casimir 
reaped  his  reward  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  prosperity  of  his  realm.  The  people  of  Po- 
land were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  nobles 
and  the  peasants ;  the  first  of  which  considered 
the  pursuit  of  commerce  or  of  the  useful  arts  as 
beneath  their  dignity,  while  the  second  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  the  tillago  of  the 
soil.  The  Jews  thus  proved  most  useful  in 
filling  up  the  gap  between  the  two ;  and  during 
Casimir' s  reign  already  seventy  towns  arose  on 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  commerce  and 
industry  were  developed  and  flourished,  these 
branches  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews ; 
who,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
being  free  to  follow  their  religious  convictions 
unmolested,  soon  ceased  in  all  other  matters  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  people  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  and  proved  themselves  as 
estimable  as  patriots  as  they  were  useful  as 
citizens. 

The  consideration  which  the  Jews  enjoyed 
in  Poland  during  this  period  is  by  popular 
tradition  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  beau- 
tiful Esterka,  or  Esther,  a  Jewish  maiden,  who 
for  a  time  held  captive  King  Casimir*  s  fickle 
heart.  But  although  Esther's  influence  may  have 
been  great,  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
stowed two  sons*  on  the  king,  who  had  no 
legitimate  children,  and  may  have  been  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  her  race,  Casimir' s  extension 
of  favour  and  protection  to  the  industrious  and 
persecuted  Jews  was  too  much  in  accordance 
with  the  general  character  of  the  system  of  wise 
and  beneficent  policy  which  acquired  for  him 
the  surname  of  the  "King  of  the  Peasants," 
whom  also  he  protected  from  the  oppression  of 
the  nobles,  to  need  any  such  inspiration;  and 
as  long  as  his  spirit  continued  to  animate  the 
Polish  rulers,  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
powerful.  Cardinal  Commcndoni,  the  Pope's 
legate  in  Poland  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of 
the  Jaghellons  in  the  16th  century,  expresses 
as  follows  his  surprise  at  finding  the  Jews  in 
that  countiy  enjoying  the  rights  and  well-being 
of  respected  citizens,  while  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  they  were  only  able  to  purchase  a  con- 

*  The  extraordinary  tolerance  with  which  the  Jews 
must  have  been  regarded  in  Poland  at  that  time,  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact,  that  although  their  sons  were 
educated  in  Uie  ChriBtian  faith,  the  danghtera  whom 
Esther  bore  to  the  king  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
mother's  religion. 


temptuous  toleration  at  the  cost  of  immense 
sums  of  money : — 

There  are  in  these  provinces  a  larj?e  number  of  Jews, 
who  are  not  despised  as  elsewhere.  They  do  not  live  on 
the  vile  profits  of  usury  and  service,  although  they  do 
not  refuse  such  gains;  but  they  possess  lands,  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  even  apply  themselves  to 
literature  and  science,  particularly  medicine  and  astrology. 
They  are  almost  everywhere  entrusted  with  the  levying 
of  customs  and  tolls  on  the  import  and  transport  of 
merchandise.  Tliey  possess  considerable  fortunes,  and 
are  not  only  on  a  level  with  gentlemen,  but  sometimes 
hold  authority  among  them.  They  do  not  wear  any 
mark  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians,  but  are  even 
allowed  to  wear  a  sword  and  to  go  about  armed.  In 
short,  they  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 

But  with  the  extinction  of  the  Jaghellon 
djTiasty  matters  took  another  turn  in  Poland. 
The  monarchy,  which  had  until  then  been  elec- 
tive in  name  only,  now  became  so  in  fact,  and 
the  reign  of  anarchy  commenced.  The  kings, 
holding  the  crown  by  the  suffrages  of  the  nobles, 
ventured  not  to  restrain  their  unlawful  proceed- 
ings; and,  fanned  by  the  Jesuits — whose  dis- 
astrous influence  in  Poland  also  dates  from  this 
period — ^the  superstitious  and  fanatic  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  which  the  Polish  Christians  shared  in 
common  with  those  of  "Western  Euroj)e,  though 
it  had  been  held  in  check,  now  burst  forth  with 
indescribable  fury.  Forbidden  thenceforward 
the  privilege  of  bearing  arms  or  of  serving  the 
country  in  a  civil  capacity ;  forced  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  quarters  of 
the  town,  apart  from  all  the  other  iidiabitants, 
and  to  wear  a  distinguishing  badge  of  infamy 
on  their  vestments ;  fleeced  by  all  kinds  of  taxes 
and  extortions,  and  impeded  in  every  way  from 
gaining  openly  an  honest  livelihood,  the  per- 
secuted race  soon  simk  down,  morally  and  mate- 
riall)-,  to  a  level  with  their  oppressed  brethren 
in  other  countries,  and  became  deserving  of  the 
repugnance  they  inspired ;  while  the  prosperity 
of  the  towns,  the  centres  of  the  industry,  com- 
merce and  riches  of  the  country,  declined,  and 
with  them  the  power  and  independence  of  Po- 
land, which,  invaded  and  partitioned,  fell  a 
victim  partly  to  the  anarchy  of  the  nobles,  partly 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  numerous  laws  concerning  the  Jews 
which  emanated  after  this  period,  having  merely 
reference  to  their  relations  with  the  Christians, 
while  all  transactions  between  themselves  were 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbis,  who  even 
possessed  the  right  of  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  or  of  exile,  the  Israelites  of  Poland  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  Books  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Talmud  for  their  laws.  Jewish  customs  in 
their  most  rigid  form  became  in  consequence 
their  rule  of  conduct;  and  thus  the  chasm  be- 
tween them  and  their  fellow-citizens  grew  wider 
and  wider ;  and  what  was  at  first  merely  a  reli- 
gious difference,  became  a  strong  national  anti- 
pathy, and  Jew  and  Pole,  though  remaining 
necessary  to  each  other,  became  animated  by 
mutual  hatred,  disgust,  and  contempt.  The 
strong  prejudices  which  have  always  charac- 
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knaed  ttie  Hebrew  race,  being  not  only  strength- 
ened by  the  injustice  and  persecution  of  ti^eir 
anUigpinstSy  but  by  the  study  of  the  works, 
'whido.  voTe  to  them  the  sole  fountains  of  law 
and  justice,  they  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  scale  of  civflization,  while  their  brethren 
in  olher  lands  were  slowly  emerging  from  the 
bondage  iu  which  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
people  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Goyem- 
ments  had  held  them ;  and  the  great  mass  now 
represent,  in  a  hideous  picture,  the  degfading 
influences  of  popular  fanaticism  and  exclusiro 
legislation. 

The  rabbis — ^who  have  much  to  answer  for 
in  relation  to  the  degraded  state  of  their  co- 
religionists— Shaving  held  the  threat  of  anathema 
oTcr  those  who  learnt  the  Polish  language,  or 
who  adopted  the  dress  or  manners  of  their  Chris- 
tian countrymen,  the  greater  number  of  the  Polish 
Jews  understand  no  other  language  than  the  cor- 
rapt  German,  which  has  always  been  their  spoken 
idiom;  and  they  aro  thus  excluded  from  such 
eulture  even  as  they  might  pick  up  in  their 
Imsiness  intercourse  with  the  educated  classes. 
Indeed  all  studies,  except  that  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Zoar,  and  the  Commentaries  upon  these, 
are  held  in  utter  contempt  among  them;  and 
the  Jew,  who  emancipating  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  strict  orthodoxy,  attempts  to  raise 
himself  to   the  level  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  is  scouted  as  a  traitor  to  Israel.     He  who 
would  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  co-religionists,  on 
the  contrary,  must  dress  strictly  after  the  Jewish 
fashion;  must  let  his  beard  and  his  peysi,  or 
long  side-locks,  grow ;  must  go  at  least  twice  a 
day  to  the  synagogue;   must   every  morning 
exhibit  large  thephilin*  on  his  forehead  and 
on  his  hand ;  must  remain  a  long  time  before 
Chemona  Sthrai^  must  pour  water  over  his 
hands,  or  rub  them  on  the  ground,  every  time 
he  has  touched  anything,  be  it  only  his  own 
hair;  he  must  shun  even  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  Christian  temple  ;:|:    take  care  that  the 
zhesges,  or  tufts  attached  to  the  skirts  of  his 
caftan  in  memory  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
be  of  the  orthodox  length ;  and  kiss  the  mesures, 
or  words  of  the  law  engraven  on  his  door-posts, 
each  time  he  enters  or  goes  out.     He  must, 
moreover,  when  rising  in  3ie  morning,  wet  his 
hands  three  times  with  water,  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits  that  settle  upon  the  nails  (the  evil 
spirit  of  dirt  being  alone  lefb  unmolested),  taking 
care  that  the  ewer  containing  the  water  be  of 
the  prescribed  form,  and  that  he  begin  with  the 
right-hand ;  and  if  he  would  have  a  reputation 
for  piety,  he  must  three  times  a-day  repeat 

*  Words  from  the  Scriptures,  worn  thus  in  literal  aC" 
eordmoe  with  the  words  in  Dent.  vi.  5. 
t  The  iburteen  benedictions  of  Eadraz. 
t  Am  late  as  1834^  some  Jews  who  had  followed  the 
Amenl  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  whose  virtues  had  made 
iifffl  beloved  by  all    cLasses  of  his  countrymen,   were 
at^QieaiMJtized  by  tbor  Kabhi,  because  of  their  having 
Aterad  8  CSiristiaii  ehurch. 


various  prayers  and  read  passages  from  the  Tal- 
mud, the  Mishna,  the  Zoar,  and  other  holy 
books,  written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldean,  of  which 
languages  he  most  likely  does  not  understand 
a  word ;  and  he  must  pare  his  nails  every  Friday, 
and  carefully  bum  or  conceal  the  parings,  and 
then  make  a  notch  in  his  table  or  his  window- 
post,  to  mark  that  it  has  been  done,  lest  after 
death  he  should  be  condemned  to  return  to  earth 
to  fetch  the  spoils.  Such,  and  many  more,  are 
the  observances  which  occupy  the  leisure  time 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  and  which  are  considered 
necessary  for  peace  with  God ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  violence  done  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  armies  and  navy  of 
Russia,  must  tenfold  aggravate  all  the  other 
sufferings  they  have  to  endure.  "Well  may  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  have  been  greeted  as  an  angel 
of  consolation,  when  he  brought  to  the  poor 
prisoners  the  means  of  celebrating  one  of  Aeir 
most  important  religious  festivals.  To  how 
many  of  these  poor  Russian  prisoners  will  not, 
in  every  respect,  captivity  in  England  seem 
liberation  from  the  house  of  bondage ! 

The  strict  orthodoxy  that  prevails  among  the 
Polish  Jews  is  further  evidenced  by  certain  cords 
or  wires,  called  air&ph,  or  Sabbath-cords,  which 
run  from  roof  to  roof  across  the  openings  in 
the  streets  in  the  quarters  of  the  towns  inha- 
bited by  the  Jews,  and  which  have  so  much 
puzzled  travellers  in  Poland,  and  given  rise  to 
so  many  absurd  stories.  The  origin  of  these  cords 
is  derived  from  the  law  which  forbids  the  Jews 
to  carry  anything  in  their  hands  or  about  their 
persons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  which  being  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience,  mothers  being 
even  interdicted  to  carry  their  babes  in  their 
arms,  it  became  necessary  to  invent  some  lawful 
means  of  evasion.  The  aireph  marks  the  boim- 
dary  within  which  the  law  may  be  transgressed 
witihout  sin;  beyond  these  precincts,  however, 
the  Jew  must  not  even  carry  his  handkerchief  in 
his  pocket  on  the  Sabbath,  but  if  he  cannot  do 
without  such  useftil  appendage,  must  tie  it 
roimd  his  arm  or  wrap  it  round  his  hand, 
in  which  case  it  passes  for  part  of  his  vestments, 
so  well  has  Jewish  ingenuity  known  how  to 
evade  the  inconveniences  of  Jewish  orthodoxy. 
Whoever  destroys  an  aireph  is  severely  punished. 
The  fact  of  the  destruction  or  disseverance  of 
such  a  cord,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have 
occurred,  is  made  known  in  the  synagogue,  and 
until  it  be  repaired,  the  encircled  precincts  cease 
to  enjoy  the  immunities  it  conferred.  Happily, 
children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  do  not  come 
within  the  ordinances  of  the  aireph  law ;  and  by 
their  aid  the  inconvenience  is  in  some  measure 
mitigated.  The  reknitting  of  the  broken  line 
cannot  be  performed  by  a  lesser  personage  than 
the  rabbi  of  the  place.  If  it  be  a  rope,  it  must 
not  be  mended  by  the  application  of  a  knot, 
but  an  entirely  new  cord  must  be  provided; 
if  it  be  a  wire,  the  dissevered  parts  may  be 
linked  together  again  b^  means  of  a  hook  and 
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eye.  Ameng^  the  thiogs  interdicted  on  the  Sab- 
hath  are  also  driving  in  a  carriage,  or  walking 
to  a  greater  distance  than  2,000  ells  from  the 
house  in  which  they  dwell, — which  distance 
may,  however,  be  doubled,  if,  on  the  preceding 
Friday,  a  ireah  wheaten  loaf  be  deposited  mid- 
way on  the  road. 

The  customs  here  alluded  to  no  doubt  are,  or 
at  least  have  been,  common  to  the  Jews  all  over 
the  world;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
Polish  Jews  and  their  co-religionists  of  the 
West,  is  that  the  former  adhere  to  them  in  the 
present  day  aa  rigidly  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  mix  them  up  with  as  numerous  supersti- 
tions. Scenes  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Poland, 
and  attract  no  attention,  which  would  excite 
the  greatest  wonder  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
were  they  exhibited  there.  At  full-moon  tide, 
for  instance,  you  may,  in  any  Polish  town,  come 
upon  a  crowd  of  Jews  in  the  street  performing 
what  looks  very  much  like  worship  of  the  moon, 
^me  gazing  at  the  luminary  with  fixed  glance 
and  murmuring  indistinct  prayers,  while  others 
make  obeisances  to  it  and  cry  out  in  a  loud 
voice ;  others  again,  in  long  white  flowing  robes 
bordered  with  black,  grouped  around  small  read- 
ing-desks on  which  Uieir  holy  books  lie  open, 
read  in  these  by  the  light  of  lanterns,  and  from 
time  to  time  Uft  up  their  voices  and  smite  their 
foreheads. 

When  observing  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  these 
stagnant  Israelites,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  among  the  religious  observances  so  staunchly 
adhered  to,  there  are  none  that  enforce  cleanli- 
ness; for  the  reverse  of  this  virtue  is  so  prominent 
a^  quality  in  tlio  Polish  Jews,  as  to  make  them 
objects  of  almost  unconquerable  repugnance,  and 
the  £lth  and  discomfort  in  their  dwellings  is  as 
great.  The  dirt,  the  misery,  the  squalor,  and 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  Israelites  who  in- 
habit the  Polish  provinces,  is  the  more  surprising 
as  they  are  addicted  neither  to  drunkenness, 
gambling,  nor  idleness ;  and  it  must,  therefore, 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  and  to  the  fanatic  zeal  witli 
which  their  rabbis  and  congregational  superiors 
have  resisted  every  reform  and  innovation  pro- 
posed by  the  Government;  for  however  many 
sins  the  Poles,  as  all  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe,  may  have  to  answer  for  as  regards  the 
Jews,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  pre- 
sent century  at  least,  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
has  sincerely  desired  to  ameliorate  their  position. 
Even  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  one  period  made 
a  pretence  of  wishing  to  enforce  enlightenment 
among  them.  He  invited  Dr.  lilientiial,  a 
learned  German  Jew,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
assist  with  his  advice  a  commission  instituted 
for4the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  diffusing 
light  among  his  Jewish  subjects.  The  advanced 
minds  among  the  Jewish  population  in  the 
Emperor's  dominions  hailed  these  preparations 
aa  the  dawn  of  a  new  day;  but  tlie  orthodox 


Jews  faflted  and  anote  their  breasts  and  prayed  ^ 
fearing  that  a  &tal  blow  would  thus  be  lev^e^ 
against  Judaism.  Happily  i^or  them,  aocordins 
to  their  own  ideas,  Nicholas  seems  to  share  tho 
views  of  the  great  Catharine,  who,  writing  to 
the  governor  of  Moscow  once  on  the  subject  of 
schools,  said  :  ''  If  I  institute  schools,  it  is  not; 
for  us  but  for  Europe,  where  we  must  main  tain 
the  rank  we  hold  in  public  opinion;  but  the  d&y 
that  our  peasants  evince  a  desire  to  become  en- 
lightened, neither  you  nor  I  will  remain  in  our 
places/'  Dr.  Lilienthal  sojourned  in  Bussia. 
many  years,  enjoying  a  high  salary,  but  the 
schools  that  he  was  to  organise  were  never 
established. 

Even  when  not  discriminated  by  their  filth 
and  rags,  the  Jews  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  population  by  their  dress,  which  i^ 
of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character ;  but  amoog^ 
themselves  the  similarity  is  so  great,  that  in 
travelling  through  the  Polish  provinces  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  one  might  fancy  oneself 
pursued  by  the  same  individuals,  the  illusion 
being  farther  encouraged  by  the  similarity  in 
the  size  and  figure  of  the  men,  who  are  almost 
invariably  tall  and  thin,  and  distmguished  by 
the  paler  of  their  countenances,  which  seems 
more  a  characteristic  of  the  race  than  the  result 
of  individual  suffering.     Their  complexion   is 
clear  and  transparent,  their  eyes  dark,   their 
features  delicate  and  chiselled,  and  their  hair 
and  beards  dark,  curly  and  glossy,  their  hands 
being  remarkable  for  great  delicacy  and  elegance 
of  shape.     The  contrast  between  the  beauty  and 
noble  expression  of  the  countenances  of  these 
men  and  the  abjectness  of  their  character  and 
meanness  of  their  pursuits,  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant wonder  to  the  stranger.     As^  some  one  has 
strikingly  remarked,  it  is  as  if  you  beheld  King 
David  or  King  Solomon  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  hucksters  and  pedlars,  or  ti^e  patriarchs  com- 
mitting petty  roguery.     If  nature  be  not  a  de- 
ceiver, how  much  nobler  destinies  might  not 
these  men  have  worked  out  for  themselves,  had 
not  bigotry  and  persecution  done  their  worst 
against  them!      In  Lithuania,   in  particular, 
some  travellers  aver  that  every  Jew  is  a  hand- 
some man;    and  the  meekness,  mildness,  and 
gentle  melancholy  expressed  in  the  countenances 
of  the  younger  men  especially,  is  described  as 
singularly  touching.      As  a  general  rule  the 
women  are  leas  handsome,  and  are  much  inclined 
to  a  degree  of  embonpoint  which  oyersteps  the 
limits  of  the  beautiful ;  however,  their  turban- 
like   head-dresses,   formed    of   gaudy-ooloured 
handkerchiefs,    give   them  a  certain    picture- 
squeness  of  appearance ;  and  the  rich  coronets 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones  with  which  the 
wealthy  Jewish  ladies  encircle  their  brows  (m 
festive  occasions,   harmoniee  well  with   their 
dark  hair  and  bnlliant  eyes.    Altogether,  how- 
ever, the  male  attire,  consisting  of  a  long,  dark 
caftan,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  broad 
silk  sash,  and  a  high,  conLoal  &r  cap,  is  more 
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thsii  that'  of  the  women.  But  when, 
in  rammer,  tiie  fur  cap  is  exchanged  for  a  low- 
oowiied,  broad-bTiznmed  hat,  the  dignified 
Onental  oiiLks  do^wn  into  the  common-plaoe 
Jew.  Says  a  traveller,  who  visited  the  eountry 
lately : — 

The  bun^beds  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  Jews  in 
Fobad  would  aflbrd  an  excellent  stady  to  any  one 
wbo  iboold  denre  to  ascertain  the  minunum  of  noa- 
ndaotent  on  which  the  human  body  can  be  sustained,  or 
to  what  perfection  the  art  of  maJung  a  whole  garment 
oat  of  mnnmerable  rags  can  be  carried^  or  in  how  far 
the  ahr  inhaled  by  hnman  beings  may  be  loaded  with 
pesiiferoas  smelU  withoot  becoming  deadly,  or  how  chiU 
dicn  any  be  reared  without  dothes,  without  water, 
vitboat  BO^,  without  comb,  withont  brush,  without 
medidse^  without  instruction,  or  without  care  of  any 
kind.  .  •  .  The  misery,  tiie  want,  the  sickness,  the 
hanger,  the  suffering  of  all  kinds  that  reigns  in  the 
damp,  fllfchy,  pestiferous  dwellings  of  the  poor  Jews  in 
Wmrmw,  Craoow,  Lemberg,  Mittau,  Wilna,  and  Odessa, 
wha^  balf-ardoaen  families  all  ridbly  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, live  in  one  wretched  cellar,  amid  dirt  and  rags,  with 
liule  light  and  less  heat — the  squalid  figures,  ^the 
many-coloured  tatters,  worthy  of  being  exhibited  in  an 
ethnogimpbical  museuna,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Polish 
]ttarkst>pla(eeB,  only  those  can  picture  to  themselves  who 
have  veaii  descriptiona  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  the  Kew  K<A- 
laadant,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

ThiB  IB  a  distroflsing  picture,  and  it  is  not 
viewed  with  indifference  in  Poland;  hut  the 
hflnds  of  the  nation  are  tied  hy  the  tyvannical 
despotiBm  Tfhicii  weighs  upon  Ohrifftian  and  Jew 
ahko. 

Towacds  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  PoUah  nobles  were  in  every  way  exerting 
themselves  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  past — 
while  th^  weak  king,  the  minion  of  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  country,  was  unconBciouflly  pre- 
paring its  dcrwnfall,  strenuous  efforts  were  also 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Jews ; 
and  a  ^'project  of  reform"  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject was  drawn  up  in  a  most  just  and  liberal 
spirit,  by  a  member  of  the  Diet,  and  would  no 
doobt  have  passed  into  law,   had  not  the  par- 
titioiL  of  the  coontry  intervened.     According  to 
this  project  of  reform,  the  Jews  were  once  more 
to  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  while 
their  duties  to  the  country  were  not  made  to 
iatfltlere  with  their  liberty  of  conscience.     It 
was  enacted  that  as  dtiz^  of  the  State  they 
dioold  learn  the  language  of  the  eountry,  and 
should  send  their  childhen  to  the  national  schools, 
hot  at  the  same  time  their  religious  rights  were 
seenred,  and  all  honourable  careers  were  opened 
to  tbem.     But  the  vultures  that  w^re  to  rend 
Poland  asonder,  were  already  hovering  over  the 
doomed  laad,  and  these  noble  effbrts  at  self- 
ngeneibtion,    which  might  have  served  as  an 
example  to  the  fiieest   and    most  enli^ttened 
nations  of  the  times,  only  hastened  the  action  of 
its  enemies,    lest  i^e  nation  should  grow  too 
strong  befiire  tlie  blow  that  was  to  feU  it  to  the 
gioimd    was    levelled.     The   Israelites,   fUlly 
swane  of  th&  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  the 
FcHA  patriots  in  their  favour,  proved  their  gra- 
^tQde  xa  1794,  when  ti^e  people  flew  to  arms 


in  despair,  by  fi^ly  mingling  theiv  blood  with 
that  of  their  Christian  compatriots;  and  they 
fought  with  bravery  for  the  independence  of  the 
country  which  promised  once  more  to  become  a 
true  home  to  them. 

Those  among  the  Polish  Israelites  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  partition,  were  transferred  to 
Prussian  role,  were  the  most  fortunate.  They 
have  obtained  many  privileges  thoy  did  not 
before  possess ;  and  they  have  in  consequenoe 
abandoned  their  distinctive  garb,  and  have  lost 
many  of  their  distinguishing  features.'  Under 
Austrian  rule,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  their  sufferings  and 
degradation  in  Poland,  continued  to  be  felt ;  and 
the  Jews  of  GalHcia  still  maintain  aU  their  cha- 
racteristic features.  But  it  was  the  Israelites 
transferred  to  Eussian  dominion  that  were  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  They  were  left  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  caprice  of  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  other  ignorant,  barbarous,  and 
rapacious  officials,  who  all  hoped  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  despoiling  the  Jews,  whose  riches 
they  conceived  to  be  boundless.  If  the  victims 
refiised  to  deliver  up  the  gold  which  in  reality 
they  did  not  possess,  the  tyrants  put  them  to 
the  torture  to  wrest  it  firom  them.  The  under- 
lings imitated  the  example  of  their  superiors ; 
even  the  Eussian  soldiers — poor  miserable  slaves, 
ill-treated  and  trampled  upon  themselves — ^when 
they  met  with  a  Jew,  played  the  masters  for  a 
while,  and  added  their  share  to  the  misery  that 
weighed  down  this  unhappy  people.  The  Go- 
vernment cdso  oppressed  them  in  every  way,  by 
advancing  every  pretext  to  squeeze  money  out 
of  them,  by  the  creaticm  of  monopolies,  by  in- 
creased taxation,  and  by  illegal  persecutions, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  denied  them  all  rights. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  hold  real  property, 
or  to  frequent  the  schools  of  the  country ;  en- 
trance into  the  capital  was  entirely  denied  to 
them,  as  also  the  right  of  lengthened  sojourn  in 
any  of  the  populous  cities. 

In  1807,  when  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
was  constituted,  equality  before  the  law  was 
proclaimed  for  all  citizens,  and  the  Jews  among 
the  rest ;  but  this  liberal  constitution  remained 
a  dead  letter  under  the  rule  of  tiie  House  of 
Saxony,  and  the  Jews  continued  to  be  burdened 
with  exceptional  taxes,  administrative  decrees 
depriving  th^n  of  the  rights  v^ch  the  organic 
law  accorded  to  them.  All  attempts  to  tran»- 
£)nn  the  Jews  into  Folii^  citizens  were  aban^ 
doned,  and  except  that  the  additional  hardship 
of  performing  military  service  was  added  to  their 
other  burdens,  they  remained  what  they  had 
been  for  oenturies.  To  relieve  themselves  from 
this  to  them  most  hateful  service,  they  ofGned 
to  pay  tax  annual  sum  of  700,000  Polish  florins 
to  the  Government,  and  under  pretext  of  raising 
this  snm,  a  tax  called  knher,*  was  imposed  in 
1810  on  all  meat  consumed  by  the  Jews.    This 
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odious  and  vexatious  tax,  which  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  poor,  is  farmed  out  every  year 
(for  the  Bussian  government  most  unjustly  con- 
tinues the  tax,  though  the  exemption  from 
military  service,  for  which  it  was  a  commutation, 
has  heen  withdrawn)  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and 
it  is  but  too  ofben  Jewish  speculators  who  come 
forward  to  bid,  in  the  hope  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  oppression  of  their  brethren.  How- 
ever, the  extraordinary  tenacity  and  perseverance 
of  the  Hebrew  character  has  frequently  been 
exhibited  in  resistance  to  this  tax,  whole  com- 
munities having  for  six  months  together  abstained 
from  eating  meat,  thus  reducing  to  bankruptcy 
the  heartless  farmer  of  the  tax.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  tax  was  imposed,  the  right  of 
keeping  taverns  or  public-houses  in  the  viUages, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Jews,  and  a  great 
number  of  families  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  destitution. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  brought  a  new  change 
in  the  state  of  Poland.  Again  a  charter  was 
given  ensuring  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  Jewish 
as  well  as  others,  and  again  the  people  were 
delivered  over  to  arbitrary  rule,  and  this  time 
to  that  of  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  despot ;  for 
while  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  St.  Petersburg 
planned  benevolent  reforms  for  Poland,  the 
Grand  -  Duke  Constantine,  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  kingdom,  was  grinding 
the  people  under  his  heel.  The  burdensome 
taxes  and  restrictions  weighing  on  the  Jews 
were  not  relieved,  while  tihe  prohibitive  com- 
mercial system  of  Russia  further  injured  them  in 
their  trading  relations.  Some  sought  relief  in 
smuggling,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  penalties  attend- 
ing detection.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  system  of  extortion,  having  for  its  object 
to  despoil  the  rich  Jews  for  the  l^nefit  of  their 
denouncers,  who  shared  their  gains  with  General 
Eozniecki,  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police.  The 
word  of  a  single  spy  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
incarceration  of  tin)  most  respectable  citizen,  and 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  there  was  no  escape 
from  such  captivity  except  through  means  of  a 
golden  key.  The  poor  Jews,  against  whom  no 
political  plottings  could  possibly  be  invented, 
were  made  to  foUow  their  Polish  fellow- citizens 
to  Siberia,  under  pretext  of  being  guilty  of  smug- 
gling. At  this  time  also  (1823)  the  Jews  were 
again  forced  to  separate  from  the  other  citizens, 
and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  distinct  quarters 
of  the  town ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  con- 
dition became  more  intolerable  than  ever. 

An  incident,  closely  connected  with  an  arbi- 
trary measure,  fr^m  which  the  Jews,  in  parti- 
cular, suffered  very  severely,  will  suffice  to  show 
how  constitutional  government  was  understood 
by  the  Eussian  masters  of  Poland.  Monopoly 
in  the  distillation  and  sale  of  spirits  and  beer 
was  suddenly  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
Einance,  Lubecki.  The  monopoly  being,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  the  towns,  the  price  of  the 
two  commodities  soon  rose  enormously  in  War- 


saw, and  other  populous  cities,  as  compared  -with. 
the  price  in  the  villages ;  and  many  poor  Jews, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  every  honest  means  of 
subsistence,  were  induced  to  smuggle  spirits  into 
the  towns,  though  many  lost  their  fives  in  conflict 
with  the  custom-house  officers.     At  length  the 
citizens  of  Warsaw  finding  themselves    great 
sufferers  by  the  enhanced  price  of  the  two  neces- 
sary articles,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Emperor, 
couched  in  the  most  respectftil  terms,  but  repre- 
senting that  the  introduction  of  this  monopoly 
was  a  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
Polish  people  by  the  charter.     The  day  after 
the  petition  had  been  sent  in  to  the  government 
office  at  Warsaw,  the  six  respectable  citizens, 
whose  names  stood  first  among  the  signatures, 
were  dragged  from  their  homes,  conducted  to 
an  open  square  in  the  city,  and  there  made  to 
cart  earth  in  wheelbarrows,  like  common  male- 
factors, in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  looked  on  in  profound  and  melan- 
choly silence.     One  of  the    sufferers  on  this 
occasion,  a  venerable  old  man  with  silver  hair, 
was  Mr.  Czynski,  who  had  served  as  captain 
under  Kosciuszko,  and  whose  son  has  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  Polish  emigrants  in 
Paris,  by  his  generous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Polish  Jews.     Among  the  means  resorted  to,  at 
this  period,  for  extorting  money  from  the  Jews, 
were  also  threats  of  displacing  their  cemeteries 
and  of  pulling  down  their  synagogues  j  and  the 
unhappy  people,  already  reduced  to  great  priva- 
tions, imposed  long  and  severe  fasts  upon  them- 
selves in  order  to  raise  the  sums  required  to 
bribe  the  authorities  to  desist  from  these  plans. 
So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Grand- 
Duke  Constantine,  that  it  has  been  observed, 
that  not  a  single  Israelite  at  that  time  ventured 
to  inform  his  co-religionists  abroad  of  the  dreadful 
oppression  they  were  subjected  to  in  Poland. 

One  only  of  Alexander's  benevolent  and  wise 
measures  in  favour  of  Jewish  reform  was  carried 
out,  at  least  partially.  A  commission  was  insti- 
tuted at  Warsaw  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  and  to  propose  ameliorations ;  but 
the  only  permanent  fruits  of  its  labours,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  Warsaw  for  Jewish 
rabbis,  with  a  view  to  forming  tolerant  and  en- 
lightened teachers,  capable  of  exercising  a  salutary 
influence  on  their  co-religionists ;  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jewish  authoritative  bodies  called 
oaTuU,  who  exercised  a  most  despotic  and  tyran- 
nical rule  over  their  fellows  by  means  of  the 
anathema  which  they  had  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing. These  two  measures  have  at  least 
emancipated  a  great  number  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Polish  Jews  from  the  thrddom  of 
ignorant  orthodoxy  in  which  the  rigorous  Tal- 
mudists  endeavour  to  keep  their  people. 

For  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  reserved  the 
distinction  of  levelling  against  his  Jewish  subjects 
the  most  cruel  blow  which  has  ever  yet  &llen 
upon  this  much-oppressed  people.  Shortiy  after 
Ms  accession^  being  desirousof  creating  a  powerful 
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Mvy,  and  being  advised  that  the  Jews,  hitherto 
exempt  &om  "military  service,  possessed  peculiar 
a^titttdft  for  naval  service — ^by  the  stroke  of  a 
peu^  caused  30,000  children  to  be  torn  from 
the  arms  of  their  parents  and  transported  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  during  a  most  rigorous 
season.    Many  perished  on  the  road,  others  suc- 
cumbed to  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  Eussian 
nary;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Jewish  archives, 
afew  years  afterwards  there  remained  only  1 0,000 
Toong  men  alive  of  this  first  levy  of  IsraeUtes. 
Prom  one  point  of  view  the  military  service  im- 
posed upon  his  Jewish  subjects  by  the  £mx)eror 
yicholas  may  be  considered  a  step  in  advance, 
as  it  places  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Christians,  and  as  such  it  is  indeed  represented ; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  this  equalisation  as 
to  burdens  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
equalisation  as  to  rights,  and  that  the  Jews  con- 
tinne  to  be  excluded  from  serving  the  country  in 
any  other  capacity,  and  to  be  burdened  with  many 
exceptional  imposts.     But  should  the  Tzar  ever 
sinosely  desire  to  place  the  Jews  on  a  level  with 
bis  Christian  subjects  of  the  same  rank,  he  would 
cuilybe  making  them  the  equals  of  serfs  and  slaves. 
However,  the  sufferings  the  Jews  are  exposed  to 
by  being  subject  to  miHtary  conscription  are  also 
of  an  exceptional  character.     By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Jews  bom  in  the  Polish  provinces 
do  not  understand  the  Polish  language,  and  much 
less  the  Bussian;  the  position  of  the  Kussian 
soldier,  as  is  now  well  known,  is  one  of  inde- 
scribable hardship  and  privation.     He  is  badly 
&d,  badly  paid,  badly  housed,  and  ill-treated  by 
his  superiors  from,  the  sergeant  to  the  commander- 
in-chief;  but  added  to  this  the  Jewish  soldier 
*has  to  bear  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  com- 
ladfs  in  arms,  who  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence 
as  belonging  to  the  race  who  crucified  tlieir  God ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these 
unjiappy  creatures  resort  to  the  most  desperate 
expedients  to  evade  a  service  which  is  also  most 
repugnant  to  their  unwarlike  tastes  and  habits. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  sledge  with  ten  corpses  was 
brought  into  "Wilna  one  morning :  they  werd  the 
bodies  of  ten  young  Jews,  who  had  preferred 


death  from  cold  and  hunger  in  the  forest,  to  life 
among  the  barbarous  Eussian  soldiers  and  officers. 
Such  tragedies  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  Eussia ; 
but  in  1843,  a  tragedy  of  a  new  character,  and 
on  a  grander  scale  than  had  over  before  been 
witnessed,  was  got  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 
In  that  year  an  ukase  was  published  ordering 
all  the  Jews  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  remove  fifty  wersts  further  into 
the  interior;  and  thus  a  population  of  no  less 
than  200,000  souls  were  suddenly  uprooted 
from  the  soil  on  which  their  fathers  had  been 
established  for  many  centuries,  and  cut  off  frx>m 
their  accustomed  sources  of  hvelihood.  The 
Jews  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  avert 
this  dreadful  calamity.  They  sent  deputations 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  prove  to  the  Government 
that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  the  smuggling  which  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  this  tyrannical  measure ;  they  offered  to 
renounce  entirely  all  participation  in  the  frontier 
trade,  or,  if  any  of  their  members  took  part  in 
it,  to  make  all  responsible  for  each;  but  the 
Emperor,  who  no  doubt  had  ulterior  objects  in 
view,  remained  inflexible.  Animated  by  the 
reforming  spirit  of  his  great  ancestor,  Nicholas  has 
also  declared  war  against  the  beards  and  caftans 
of  the  Jews,  as  Peter  did  against  those  of  his 
Boyars.  It  is  not,  however,  European  civilisation 
which  Nicholas  wishes  to  introduce,  but  that  per- 
fect unifomnty  which  would  i*ender  the  power  of 
his  colossal  empire  more  easy  to  wield.  The  idea 
of  a  wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  not 
either  foreign  to  Nicholas,  for  he  cannot  renounce 
the  hopo  of  embracing  these  two  and  a-half  mil* 
hons  of  his  subjects  also  within  the  arms  of  the 
orthodox  Eusso-Greek  Church,  which  are  even- 
tually, according  to  his  plan,  to  encircle  all  the 
nations  that  dwell  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Muscovite  sceptre.  That  the  Eussians  are  frdly 
aware  that  hitherto  persecution  and  oppression 
have  only  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Jews, 
is  proved  by  the  oath  that  is  administered  to 
them  on  entering  the  army  or  the  navy :  they 
are  made  to  swear  not  to  abandon  the  Emperor's 
banners  even  when  the  Messiah  appears. 
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Thk  country  between  the  rivers  Theiss  and 
the  Danube  is  a  wide  plain  or  steppe,  con- 
taining 15,000  square  miles.  The  traveller,  on 
entering  i^  perceives  at  once  that  he  has  reached 
anew  country.  A  series  of  undulations,  formed 
by  Band-hills,  roll  away  like  waves,  until  earth 
md  sky  are  blended  together.  The  expanse,  in 
troth,  resembles  the  great  ocean  soUdified.  Mile 
ailer  mile  it  stretches  away  in  a  dull,  depressing 
Diiifonnity>  unbroken  by  a  village,  a  house,  or 
a  tree.    Indeed,   the  name  by  which  the  plain 


is  known — ^the  Puszta — ^means  "  empty,*'  or 
"void;**  and  it  is  well  described  by  its  name. 
It  is  bare,  naked,  and  desolate;  and  destitute 
even  of  a  stream  of  water.  Here  and  there  the 
long  pole  of  a  draw -well  rises  against  the  sky, 
like  a  spectral  arm>  or  like  the  mast  of  a  stranded 
ship.  Occasionally  a  herd  of  cattle  strays  along 
in  search  of  herbage,  watched  by  mounted  herds- 
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men.  The  only  other  sign  of  life  is  a  solitaTy 
crane  or  stork,  perched  on  one  leg,  amidst  a-^ 
bog  i;rhite  with  the  powder  of  Boda ;  or  a  yultore 
wheeling  high  in  the  air  in  search  of  prey.  A 
profound  siLence  rests  on  the  plain ;  and  when 
broken  by  the  herdsman's  yoiccy  or  the  bellowing 
of  the  cattle,  the  sound  startles  the  ear,  as  it 
speeds,  one  knows  not  whence,  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  The  drivers  of  the  diligences  which 
cross  the  Puszta,  if  ovcrtakon  by  night,  creep 
into  little  holes  which  they  have  grabbed  in  the 
sand,  sleeping  until  the  light  returns ;  and  eyen 
they,  though  accustomed  to  the  route,  are  al- 
ways glad  to  reach  the  confines  of  the  waste. 
Kahl  once,  when  traversing  the  Puszta,  was 
aroused  by  the  driver's  exclamation,  ''Ah,  thank 
God !  I  see  the  gallows  of  Felegyhaz"  I  It  was 
the  sign  of  a  town,  civilisation,  and  dinner ! 

The  Puszta  is  the  cradle,  or  rather  the  keep, 
of  Hungarian  nationality.  Its  denizens  are 
pure  and  unadulterated  Hungarians  f  the  same 
men  as  the  Magyars,  when,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  they  wandered  away  in  search  of  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  from  the  plains  of 
distant  Asia.  Every  man  is  a  horseman,  and 
every  one  able  and  ready  to  become  a  soldier  in 
defence  of  his  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Puszta  are  herdsmen,  following  great  droves  of 
horses,  buffaloes,  snow-white  bullocks,  sheep 
and  swine  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  remain- 
ing the  whole  year  round  beneath  the  canopy 
of  Heaven.  The  wildest  amongst  them  are  Ihe 
swineherds,  and  their  greatest  distinction  is  to 
be  a  redoubtable  fighter.  They  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  heroes  of  the  plain.  Even  their 
very  pleasures  are  warlike  and  sanguinary.  The 
swineherds  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  their 
favourite  dance  being  a  representation  of  catch- 
ing and  killing  a  pig.  The  dancer,  while  spring- 
ing in  tho  air  inspired  by  the  music  of  a  violm 
or  the  bagpipes,  whirls  a  couple  of  axes  round 
his  head  so  rapidly  that  they  resemble  a  pair 
of  wheels;  now  throws  them  away,  anon 
catches  them  again,  moving  his  feet,  turning 
himself  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  and  finishes 
the  performance  by  striking  dead  a  pig  placed 
ready  for  the  blow.  These  axes  are  fixed  to  a 
handle  about  three  feet  long,  and  serve  both  as 
a  walking-stick  and  as  a  pastoral  crook.  The 
herdsmen  become  so  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
their  axes,  that  one  has  been  known  to  throw 
his  axe  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  persons, 
where  an  enraged  buffalo  was  treading  and 
overthrowing  everything  in  its  way,  and  hit  tlie 
animal  so  exactly  as  to  kLQ  it  on  the  spot. 

littt  still  more  singular  and  pugnacious  is 
another  pastime  of  the  swineherds  of  the 
Puszta.  The  Kondsz  is  not  exactly  a  thief,  but 
robs  occasionally,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
This  is  the  custom  of  the  pastime.  Having 
determined  to  eat  one  of  his  neighbour's  pigs, 
he  goes  at  night,  with  five  or  six  roystering 
companions,  to  his  neighbour's  hut,  and  gives 
three  knocks  at  tho  door  with  his  axe.    The 


sleeper  knows  what  this  means,  being  ^'  to  the 
manner  bom,"— it  is  a  challenge  to  come  fortH 
and  defend  his  pigs.  Out  he  rushes,  he  and  his 
people,  and  a  battle-royal  ensues,  in  which  the 
axes  clash,  and  blood  flows  sometimes  from 
terrible  wounds.  If  the  defenders  are  victorious, 
why,  he  "  saves  his  bacon";  but  if  the  aggres- 
sors, as  the  case  generally  is,  they  are  entitled, 
to  select  the  fieittest  of  the  herd  and  carry  him 
off. 

The  axe  is,  in  other  cases,  the  swineherd's 
gauntlet.  If  he  is  ill  for  want  of  a  fight,  he 
goes  to  the  Csdrda,  or  hedge  inn,  and  striking 
his  axe  into  the  cross-beam  of  the  ceiling,  asks, 
''Who  is  the  man  here?"  K  the  company 
decline  the  challenge  they  leave  the  room,  and 
the  fighter  celebrates  the  triumph  by  getting 
drunk  in  solitary  glory.  If  he  meets  his  match^ 
as  generally  he  does,  a  ring  is  formed,  and  the 
duel  commences,  and  always  ends  by  a  fight 
all  round,  in  the  Irish  fashion.  Nor  is  tho  axe 
a  plaything,  a  gage,  a  martial  weapon  only;  but 
it  is  also  the  rod  of  justice  amongst  the  swine- 
herds. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  has  lost  a 
horse  or  any  other  animal,  and  suspects  that  a 
neighbour  has  taken  it,  he  invites  him  to  the 
Csdrda  to  take  wine.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
bottle,  Paul  suddenly  says,  "  Brother  Stephen, 
have  you  seen  my  grey  foal  r" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  coolly  rephes  Stephen. 

"Now,  then,  tell  me  truly  Stephen;  you 
must  have  seen  it.  /  have  seen  it  amongst 
your  herd." 

"  You  have  mistaken  my  large  grey  dog  for 
your  foal,"  is  the  answer." 

"  I  see,"  says  Paul,  "  that  you  are  determined 
to  know  nothing  of  it;"  and  then  suddenly 
drawing  his  axe  from  beneath  his  sheepskin- 
coat,  he  strikes  Stephen  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
head. 

**  So,  you  have  struck  me !"  exclaims  Paul, 
and  drawing  his  axe  returns  blow  for  blow. 
They  fight  on  till  honour  is  satisfied,  and  then 
Paul  suddenly  remembers  that  he  has  got  the 
foal,  upon  which  they  drain  another  bottle, 
and  leave  tho  house  as  good  friends  as  they 
entered  it. 

These  rough  pastimes  and  keen-edged  law- 
suits, occasionally  end  in  manslaughter;  and 
then  the  homicide,  instead  of  returning  to  his 
herd,  takes  to  the  Steppe  for  a  living ;  stealing 
cattle,  robbing  travellers,  and  extorting  food  and 
shelter  at  the  thinly-scattered  farms ;  nor  does 
the  farmer  dare  reject  his  self-invited  guests, 
knowing  that  if  he  did,  his  dwelling  would  soon 
be  in  flames.  The  fugitive  in  the  language  of 
the  country  becomes  a  S%egeny  Leginy  ;  tliat  is, 
"  a  poor  fellow :"  and  this  brings  us  to  our 
story. 

Eozsa  Sander  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  swine- 
keeper  of  the  Puszta,  and  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood had  wandered  with  the  herds.  His 
godfather,  a  magistrate  of  Bzeged,  widied  to 
make  him  a  scholar;  but  Boizsa  preferred  the  wide 
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^af^  of  Satare  to  book-leanung.    He  could  ride 
ftbone,  lasao  a  buffalo,  tread  a  measure,  and  bit 
a  pg  iritb  the  best  on  the  stej^ ;  and  these 
were  in  his  eyee  the  best  of  all  learning.     Rozsa, 
moROTOTy   was  fond  of  going  to  the  Csarda, 
finder  of  it  ev&i  than  mhuhng  his  biiflincss; 
and  what  was  even  worse  for  hmi  than  dancing 
tod  drinking^  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
an  inn-keeper's  daughter.    Eozsa,  however,  had 
a  xival  in  the  girl's  affections,  and  seemingly 
a  sQOoessfal  one ;  and  being  unable  to  brook  the 
slightest  interference  with  bis  will,  he  challenged 
^  happy  man  to  settle  their  differences,  in  the 
usaal  way,  over  a  bottle  at  the  Cs4rda.     After 
dkpatdiiiig  a  couple  of  bottles,  Eozsa  desired 
his  adTcraary  to  give  up  the  girl ;  he  refused,  as 
in  honour  bound';    they  fought;    and  Eozsa 
killed  his  man.     Loye  and  marriage  were  thus 
pot  oat  of  the  question ;  and  nothing  remained 
for  him,  but  to  turn  ''poor  fellow."   He  became 
a  fiunons  robber,  more,  however,  from  necessity 
than  £nom  inclination.     He  plundered  only  the 
rich,  and  gave  freely  to  the  poor,  amongst  whom 
he  was  r^;arded  as  a  Eobin  Hood.     The  Pan- 
dors,  or  mounted    police,  hunted    him  from 
eoimty  to  county,  fi^m  farm  to  farm;  but  bo 
great  was  his  activity,  presence  of  mind,  and 
daring,  and  so  clever  his  contrivances,  that  he 
always  eluded  them.     Once,  he  had  concealed 
himaelf  under  a  pile  of  nets,  on  which  the 
baffled  Fandurs  sat  down  to  consult  together. 
So  narrow  were  his  escapes,  and  so  swiit  was 
his  little  horse  Bogar,  that  the  herdsmen,  firm 
beLievers  in  sorcery,  considered  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life — that    neither  sword  nor  pistol 
could  huit  him ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  was  in 
eagae  with  the  Devil.     On  the  Steppe,  the 
Devil  always  get  the  credit  of  anydiing  which 
people  cannot  understand. 

<hie  stormy  night,  a  crowd  of  herdsmen  were 
assembled  at  a  Csarda  near  the  ferry  across  the 
Thdss  at  Csurgo.  Some  gipsy  musicians  were 
playing  one  of  the  melodies  of  the  country. 
These  are  so  wild  and  impassioned  that  the 
heazer  is  involuntarily  carried  away ;  and  every 
now  and  then  one  of  the  company,  inspired  by 
the  music,  jumped  up  firom  his  seat,  beckoned  to 
one  of  a  group  of  girls  wish&illy  waiting  in  the 
door-way,  and  joined  in  the  dance,  all  giving 
ve&t  to  their  pleasure  in  loud  exclamations,  each 
man,  at  the  end,  Kfting  his  partner  high  in  tho 
air.  In  the  midst  of  this  sceae>  one  of  the  com- 
pany rose,  and  throwing  his  hat  upon  the  ground, 
exclaimed  to  the  gipsy  band,  ''iN'ow,  fellows, 
itrike  up  my  note ! ' '  He  was  a  young  man,  short 
hut  muscolar ;  and  his  eyes,  which  glowed  like 
eoab  of  fire  in  his  pale,  sad  £EU3e,  glanced  rest- 
lessly about  j&om  one  object  to  another.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  axe  of  a  herdsman.  The  gipsies 
idayed  one  of  the  simple  and  melancholy 
Ki^ar-tojies,  which  often  melt  an  assembly 
into  tears.  The  herdsman  danced  alone,  going 
tbm^h  the  mazes  of  tiie  dance  with  such  con- 
AQBfliate  skilly  that  a  oiiole  of  admirers  gathered 


round  hinu  Amongst  these  were  some  Pandurs, 
who  looked  significantly  at  each  other  when 
they  saw  the  d^cer.  He  did  not  notioe  them, 
however,  until  he  had  finished;  and  though 
his  scrutinising  glances  met  the  eyes  of  ti^ie 
police,  he  did  not  appear  to  heed  them.  Calling 
carelessly  for  a  jug  of  wine,  he  sauntered  towards 
the  verandah  which  surrounded  the  house,  and 
before  the  Pandurs  could  approach  him,  had 
disappeared.  In  a  few  moments,  the  trampling 
of  a  horse  was  heard  in  the  courtyard,  and  then 
the  report  of  a  gun.  A  crowd  of  gipsies  and 
traders,  who  were  detained  at  the  ferry  by  stress 
of  weather,  rushed  out  in  surprise  and  alarm, 
and  beheld  by  the  light  of  tho  rising  moon,  the 
graceful  dancer  seated  on  horseback.  ''Eozsa 
Sander  wishes  the  worthy  Pandurs  a  very  good 
night!"  ho  exclaimed,  and  then  darted  off 
towards  the  river.  The  Pandurs  were  soon 
moimted,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  redoubtable 
"poor  fellow,"  who,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, dashed  into  the  stream,  and  made  for 
the  opposite  shore. 

"  He  ctmnot  hold  out'long,"  cried  one  of  the 
traders.  "  Look,  the  stream  bears  him  away," 
and  at  that  moment  the  Pandurs  fired  their  car- 
bines at  him,  and  horse  and  rider  sunk.  Eozsa 
had  only  dived  to  escape  tho  bullets  of  the 
police. 

"  Never  fear  for  his  life,**  said  a  herdsman  to 
some  of  his  comrades.  ''  I  rather  think  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  he  swims  the  river.'' 

He  was  right ;  though  the  struggle  was  long 
and  dangerous,  it  was  successful ;  and  the  horse 
and  rider,  having  gained  the  opposite  bank,  soon 
disappeared  in  Ihe  distance. 

A  love  of  the  Csarda  was  Eozsa's  besetting 
weakness,  and  he  indulged  in  it  in  defiance  of 
warning.  On  one  occasion,  some  Pandurs,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  him,  arrived  in  a  village 
near  Szcdonta,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  dance. 
They  summoned  a  body  of  the  inhabitants  to 
their  assistance,  and  surprised  Eozsa  and  a 
companion  before  they  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  Believing  death  was  inevitable,  they 
determined  to  seU  their  lives  dearly,  and  re- 
treated to  a  small  room.  The  Pandurs  com- 
manded them  to  surrender.  Eozsa  and  his  com- 
panion replied  by  discharging  their  pistols  at 
.the  besiegers  through  ihe  window.  The  Pan- 
durs returned  the  shots,  and  one  of  them,  who 
had  been  a  Hussar,  rushing  against  the  door, 
burst  it  open,  and  shot  down  Eozsa's  com- 
panion, who  had  defended  it.  The  Hussar  was 
in  the  act  of  shooting  Eozsa,  when  he  was 
felled  himself.  The  beleaguered  bandit  was 
unable  to  defend  both  door  and  window  too ; 
whichever  way  he  turned,  he  must  soon  have 
been  shot  in  the  back.  '^  At  least,  I  will  die  in 
the  open  air !"  he  exclaimed ;  and  rushing  out 
pistol  in  hand,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  stable, 
imtouched.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  saddled 
his  horse ;  but  the  Pandurs  surrounded  the  door 
of  the  stable,  Uiough  they  dared  not  enter  it. 
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Determined,  however,  to  take  him  dead  or 
alive,  they  set  fire  to  the  roof,  and  it  now 
seemed  inevitahle  that  Bozsa  mnsteither  he  humt 
alive  or  fall  hy  the  hullets  of  the  police.  But 
Eozsa  himself  never  despaired.  Bursting  open  the 
stahle-door,  favoured  hy  a  dense  doud  of  smoke, 
he  vaulted  on  his  horse  hefore  the  Pandurs  could 
lay  hands  upon  him.  In  vain  his  pursuers  dis- 
charged their  carhines  right  in  his  face;  the 
hullets  whistled  idly  hy  him.  He  dashed  holdly 
through  the  crowd,  and  galloped  towards  the 
gate;  hut  it  had  been  shut,  and  the  court- 
yard being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  escape 
seemed  impossible.  Kot  so,  however.  Bozsa, 
quick  as  thought,  charged  the  wall :  his  brave 
horse  did  not  fail  him  in  the  desperate  attempt, 
and  Bozsa  disappeared  with  a  suddenness  which 
heightened  the  evil  reputation  both  of  horse 
and  man. 

Bozsa  would,  however,  have  gladly  returned 
to  an  honest  life  in  the  Puszta,  the  wild  home 
to  which  his  heart  yearned.  He  was  truly  the 
most  miserable  man  upon  earth.  He  felt  that 
he  had  done  wrong,  but  ho  also  felt  that  "  the 
world  and  the  world's  law"  drove  him  to  other 
crimes  for  the  sake  of  his  life.  In  1848,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria ''  became  a  traitor  to  Hun- 
gary, and  sold  it  to  the  Croat,"  as  the  people 
used  to  say,  and  they  dethroned  him  from  their 
hearts.  The  cry  of  Kossuth,  "  The  Fatherland 
is  in  danger !"  converted  every  denizen  of  the 
Puszta  into  a  soldier,  and  their  watchword  was, 
**  Forward  from  the  Theiss  over  the  Danube," 
to  drive  back  the  advancing  Croats.  Bozsa, 
thinking  that  even  his  forfeited  life  might  be  of 
some  use,  sought  permission  to  sacrifice  it  in 
defence  of  his  country.  He  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Government,  praying  for  an  amnesty,  and  promis- 
ing, if  it  were  granted,  to  raise  a  body  of  Hussars 
from  the  Steppe,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy. 
TheGovemmentacoeptedBozsa's  submission,  and 
assistance ;  and  his  pardon  was  read  to  him  in 
the  market-place  of  Szeged,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  crowd  of  people.  He  swore  to  live  and 
die  honourably  for  his  country — ^and  kept  his 
oath.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  eighty  brave 
fellows,  mounted  and  armed,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  war.  His  feats  of 
arms,  and  wonderful  escapes,  formed  quite  a 
romance.  His  followers,  like  his  foes,  at  length 
became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  no  bullet 
could  hurt  him, — that  he  was  impregnable  against 
every  weapon.  Instead,  however,  of  thinking 
that  he  was  in  league  with  theDevU,  they  main- 
tained that  he  possessed  a  charm  made  of 
peculiar  materials,  at  a  certain  time,  which 
enabled  him  to  set  all  the  world  at  defiance. 
The  charm  had,  it  appears,  a  weak  point — a 
counter  charm ;  but  it  was  known  only  to  Bozsa 
himself. 

The  Hungarian  patriots  having  been  over- 
whelmed, Bozsa  retired  to  the  Steppe.  The 
Austrian  Government  put  a  price  of  1,000/.  on 
his  heady  and  the  police  commenced  an  un- 


ceasing attempt  to  capture  him.  But  it  was 
vain ;  for  every  man  was  his  friend ;  even  tbe 
functionaries  of  the  Government,  either  out  o£ 
sympathy  or  for  more  solid  reasons,  gave  hizxi 
notice  when  a  new  cluuse  was  in  the  wind. 
He  organised  a  body  of  undaunted  men,  who 
spread  throughout  the  country,  and  executed  his 
orders  with  implicit  obedience  and  almost  un- 
varying success.  In  aiding  patriots  to  escape 
from  prison,  in  getting  others  in  danger  across 
the  frontier,  in  disconcerting  the  spy  system, 
and  in  other  ways,  Bozsa  continued  to  serve  the 
patriot  cause  long  after  it  was  broken  in  the 
field. 

Bozsas,  on  one  occasion,  was  sent  from  Pesth. 
with  despatches,  of  the  highest  importance,  to 
the  Turlosh  frontier.     His  wife,  during  his  ab* 
sence,  foolishly  showed  herself  in  Pesth,  so  openly 
that  the  police  had  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
a  prisoner.     The  unhappy  woman  was  tortured 
by  the  Austrians,  to  wring  from  her  the  secrets 
of  her  husband.     But  she  defied  their  cruelties, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  shot  at 
Neugebande.     Bozsa  did  not  return]  until  the 
atrocious  deed  had  been  done ;    but,  though  he 
deeply  loved  his  wife,  he  manifested  no  outward 
sign  of  affliction.     He  became,   perhaps,  more 
silent  and  solitary,  but  in  no  way  betrayed  the 
pain  which  was  eating  his  very  heart.     Shortly 
afterwards,  he  and  a  chosen  band  of  followers  left 
the  camp  in  the  Puszta,  for  Pesth,  and,  alter  an 
absence  of  a  few  days,  dashed  into  the  campagain, 
Bozsa,   carrying   before   him  a  large  bundle, 
whUe  a  gendanne  was  bound   to   one  of  his 
followers.      Their    horses  were   covered  with 
foam,  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
night  was  £u:  advanced ;  but  Bozsa  ordered  his 
men  to  mount,  and  ride  for  the  reeds  which  line 
the  banks  of  the  Theiss.     For  three  hours  they 
galloped  in  silence,  and  then  dismounting,  Bozsa 
ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted.     Then  opening  the 
bundle,  his  followers  were  thrilled  with  horror 
at  beholding  the  corpse  of  his  wife.  The  flicker- 
ing flame  fidling  on  the  ghastly  countenance, 
the  Hps  seemed  to  move,  and  .animation  return. 
Bozsa  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  sobbing 
and  weeping  piteously,  nor  could  his  rude  fol- 
lowers refrain  from  tears.     Bozsa  had  braved 
death  to  rescue  the  corpse  frx)m  the  Austrians, 
that  it  might  rest  in  free-ground,  and  to  capture 
the  gendarme  who  had  seized  his  wife.  A  grave 
was  dug,  and  one  of  his  troopers,  an  outlawed 
Protestant  minister,  performed  the  Service  for  the 
Dead.  And  then  the  mourners  sung  the  ^National 
Anthem  of  Hungary ;  a  solemn,  plaintive  melody, 
varied  by  martial  strains.     Scarcely  had  the 
corpse  been  laid  in  its  grave,  than  Bozsa  sud- 
deidy  seizing  his  axe,  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
prisoner,  who  was  already  more  dead  than  alive 
from  fright.  But  as  suddenly  his  spirit  changed, 
his  upraised  arm  fell  idly  to  his  side,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  came  here  intending  to  sacrifice  you 
on  the  very  mound  under  which  the  happiness 
of  my  life  now  lies  buried.    But  as  the  wrong 
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pa  hftTe  perpetrated  t^uolies  my  person^  and 
not  my  country,  I  -will  avenge  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  myBelf.  You  have  brought  the  great- 
at  misery  upon  me,  and  in  exchange^  I  bestow 
oa  you  the  greatest  blessing — ^I  give  you  your 
life!"   The   maji's    eyes  were  then  bound,  by 


Eozsa's  orders ;  he  was  conducted  back  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pesth,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
Bozsa  Sandor  still  lives,  hoping — alas!  against 
hope — ^that  the  flag  of  Hungary  may  again  be 
raised.  Should  that  come  to  pass,  he  may  be 
heard  of  again. 


READING    RAIDS. 


I.— AMEBICAK     LrrEEA.TUBE:     POE :    HAWTHOKNTE. 


7s  fhink   American    literature  has    received 
la&er  BopercilioiiB    treatment  by  critics  on  this 
sdeof  Mjtb.  Partington's  pool.  It  has  been  found 
wanting  in  originality,  in  nationality,  in  force, 
and  in  ao  one  kno^ws  what  besides.     Those  who 
prooounoe  it  a  ^vile  imitation  and  by  no  means 
the  gemiine  article^  are  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  now  hacVneyedy  and  at  all  times  very  obvious 
rcmarky  ^lat  it    is  necessarily  and  properly  a 
emiimuUion  of  our  ovm  literature,  though  not  a 
copy  in    any    nnfavourable  sense.      Why  the 
Anglo-Saxon  intellect,  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
dioiald  have  snfEered  such  a  miraculous  ''sea- 
dumge  into  aomethlng  (rich  and)  strange "  as 
to  yield,  within  a  few  decades,  quite  new  and 
astonishing  things,  is  not  clear  to  ourselves ;  and 
the  reasons  mnst  lie  at  least  "  full  £a.thom  Ave," 
if  &ere  be  any.     In  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  fiool  to  which  our  own  children  invite  us, 
we  naturally  expect  the  good  old  viands,  and 
ought  to  be  content  if  we  can  trace  their  bud- 
dan^  powers  in  varied  and  luxuriant  trimmings. 
We  are  not  even  disposed  to  make  the  reserva- 
tion that  a   ''national  literature"  must  be  a 
tfaing  of  time  and  growth.    We  cherish  the 
belief  that  such  points  of  distinction  as  now 
appear  between  the  mental  products  of  English 
and  American  intellect,  are  destined  rather  to 
undergo  a  process  of  resolution  and  assimilation 
tlian  of  further  differentiation ;  a  process  which 
shall  reduce  theni  to  mere  matters  of  local  allu- 
aon  and  verbal  peculiarity,  such  as  exist  between 
Xorkshire  and  Middlesex.    We  will  not  have 
the  grand  chain  snapped,  because  this  link  is 
caDed  England  and  that  link  is  called  Ame- 
liea.       The    torch  shall    not  bum    white    in 
our  grasp,   and    blue  in  the  hands  to  which 
we  have  passed  it.    We  want  no  American  poet 
to  arise,  of  whom  our  descendants  shall  say  he 
is  a  <'  nationally  "  different  genius  from  Shak- 
^leare,  in  the  sense  in  which  Calderon,  or  Schiller, 
(Mr  ConieiUe,  is  different  from  our  idol.   We  look 
£>rward — ^Heaven  forbid ! — ^to  no  transatlantic 
philosopher  or  divine,  regarding  whom  our  im- 
Tnensely-great-grand-chil^ren  shall  have  to  say, 
"  See  what  generical  differences  have  arisen  in 
the  American  and  English  mind  since  the  days 
when  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  Channing  and  Ar- 
nold, could  be  named  in  the  same  breath." 
Wluitwe  do  expect  is  indefinite ''  development " 


on  both  sides  of  the  "  vexed  Atlantic,"  with 
that  mutual  give  and  take  in  culture  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  progress. 

It  is  sometimes  inattention,  sometimes  national 
pride,  and  still  more  frequently  a  total  forget- 
fulness  of  the  question  of  nation,  that  keeps  us 
from  appreciating  the  large  influence  which  Ame- 
rican intellect  has,  through  some  of  its  favourite 
exponents,  acquired  over  English  intellect.  For 
we  think  a  little  observation  and  reflection  will 
satisfy  any  one  that,  among  the  authors  who 
have  most  powerfully  assisted  in  moulding 
middle-class  tiiought  and  fecHng  in  this  country 
— (Carlyle  has  a  sphere  of  his  own  which  the 
term  middle-class  does  not  express) — ^the  author 
of  "Evangeline,"  "Excelsior,"  "Hyperion," 
"  Kavanagh,"  and  that  "  Psabn  of  Life  ^'  which 
has  perhaps  been  more  quoted  than  any  entire 
poem  of  our  day  or  of  any  day,  must  take  rank 
after  Dickens.  Mr.  Longfellow  would  no  doubt 
ridicule,  with  his  great  master  Gothe,  any  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  his  literary  countrymen 
of  that  sort  of  originality  which  seems  expected 
from  them : — 

Ein  Quidam  sagt,  "  Ich  bin  Yon  keiner  schule ; 
Kein  Meister  lebt  mit  dem  ich  buhle : 
Aucb,  bin  ich  wer't  davon  eatfemt 
Dass  ich  von  Todten  was  gelernt." 
Das  heisst,  wenn  ich  ilm  recbt  verstand, 
**  Ich  bin  ein  Narp  unf  eine  hand." 

Which  may  be  rendered,  supposing  it  possible  to 
"  render  "  an  Epigram : — 

Here*8  a  fellow  who  says,  **  I  belong  to  no  school ; 
Of  no  living  Master  I  own  to  the  rule ; 
And  'twere  just  as  wide  of  the  truth,  if  I  said. 
That  I've  gathered  anything  from  the  Dead" — 
Which  means,  if  his  meaning  I'm  not  mistaking, 
"  Vm  a  fool  of  my  own  exclusive  making  !" 

Indeed,  we  have  on  record  in  "  Kavanagh,"  in 
the  conversation  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Extinguisher,"  what  Mr.  Long- 
fellow thinks  about  the  relations  of  our  own 
literature  and  that  of  his  country  : — 

No  literature  is  complete,  until  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written  is  dead.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  task 
and  our  portion.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  build  in  any  way 
worthy  of  our  forefathers.  Let  originality  be  without 
spasms  or  convulmons.  A  national  literature  is  not  the 
growth  of  a  day :  centuries  must  contribute  their  dew 
and  sunshine  to  it. 

If  Mr.  Longfellow  anticipates  ac  special  mis- 
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Gion  for  Anerieaa  Literature,  it  would  fleem  to 
be — ^univerBality : 

As  the  blood  of  all  nations  is  niing^ling  with  opr  own, 
BO  will  thdr  thonghts  and  feelings  finally  mingle  in  onr 
literatore.  We  shall  draw  from  the  Qermans,  tender- 
ness; from  the  Spaniards,  passion;  (?)  from  the  Frenoht 
vivacity ;  to  mingle  more  and  more  with  our  English 
solid  sense.  And  this  will  give  us  universality,  so  much 
to  be  de»red. 

In  the  "  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse,"  one  of 
the  authors  whose  names  stand  at  the  hea4  of 
this  paper  treats  the  subject  of  American  Lite- 
rature, in  one  or  two  place^t  with  a  badinoffe 
that  lets  us  into  nothing  but  the  indecision  and 
yagueness  of  the  writer's  own  conclusions.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  is  quite  alive  to  the  palpable  imita- 
tion to  be  found  in  some  of  his  contcn^poraries ; 
for  he  makes  the  madman  "  P.,"  i|i  that  **  Cor- 
respondence" which  shows  us  the  dead,  alive, 
and  the  living,  dead,  say  that  Keats,  "who  has 
never  got  over  the  terrible  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
caused  by  the  Article  on  his  'Endymion'  in 
the  Quarterly"  is  engaged  on  an  epic  poem; 
and  the  lunatic  is  made  to  add — 

"  If  I  oaa  obtain  specimens  of  these  passages  (i. «.,  od- 
mired  passages  of  the  epic  poem),  I  will  ask  you  to  pre- 
sent them  to  J'ames  HusseU  Lowell,  who  seems  one  of 
the  poet's  worthiest  and  most  fervent  worshippers.''  .  .  . 
"  How  slowly,"  continues  P.,  "  how  slowly  our  literatqre 
grows  dp  I  Most  of  oar  writers  of  promise  have  oome  to 
untimdy  ei|ds,  .  .  ,  Bryi^iit  has  gone  to  his  la^t  sleep, 
with  the  Thanatopsis  p;leaB[)ing  over  him,  like  a  sculptured 
marhle  sepulchre  by  moonlight.  .  .  .  Somewhat  later, 
there  was  Whittier,*  a  fiery  Quaker  youth,  to  whom  the 
Muse  had  perverselv  assigned  a  battle-trumpet,  and  who 
got  himself  lynched,  ten  years  agone,  in  South  Carolina. 
I  remember,  too,  a  lad  Just  from  Colli?ge,  Longfellow  ^y 
name,  who  scattered  some  ddieate  verKs  to  the  wind,  <^qd 
went  to  Qcrmany,  and  perished,  I  think,  of  intense  appli- 
cation at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Willis — what  a 
pity ! — ^was  lost,  in  1833,  on  his  voyage  to  Burope, 
whither  bo  was  going,  to  give  us  sketches  of  the  world's 
sunny  face.  If  those  bad  lived,  they  might  one  or  all  of 
them,  have  grown  to  be  famous  men." 

Then  again,  Mr.  Hawthorne  tells  ne,  that  at 
the  "  select  pleasure  party  "  given  hj  the  "Man 
of  Fancy,"  at  his  "  Castle  in  the  Air,  in  the 
realm  of  Nowhere,"  (by  the  bye,  ** Nowhere" 
is  a  dreary  place  for  a  pleasure  party :  could  not 
Mr.  Hawthorne  be  satisfied  with  laying  the 
scene  in  some  vague,  but  not  absolutely  hope- 
less, **W$i$9nieMwo"  ?)  there 

appeared  a  stranger,  whom  the  host  (the  Man 

of  Fancy^  received  with  an  abundant  courtesy  and 
emphatic  honour  shown  to  no  other  guest.  .  .  .  And 
who  was  he  P  Who,  but  th)3  Master  Genius,  for  whom 
our  country  is  looking  anxiously  into  the  mist  of  time, 
as  destined  to  ^fil  the  great  mission  of  creating  an 
American  literature.  From  him,  whether  moulded  in 
the  form  of  an  epic  poan,  Oft  assuming  a  guise  altogether 
new,  as  the  spirit  itself  may  determine,  we  are  to  re- 
ceive our  first  great  original  work,  which  shall  do  all  that 
remfuns  to  be  achieved  for  our  glory  among  the  nations. 
How  this  child  of  a  mighty  destiny  had  been  discovered 
by  the  Man  of  Fancy,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  mcn- 

*  Our  readers  will  remember,  with  amusement,  the 
handling  of  this  gentleman  bv  the  critic  in  Blackwood 
who  reviewed  Mrs.  Stowe's  '<  Btmny  Memories." 


idon.  SoiBM  It  that  he  dvails  as  j«t  unhaMorBd  amcng 
men.  tmrecogniaed  by  tbota  who  hare  known  bun  from 
his  cradle.  .  .  .  Mr.  On-Dit  had  caught  i^  the 
stranger's  name  and  destiny,  and  was  busy  whiniering 
the  intelligence  among  the  other  guests.  <* Pshaw!** 
said  one,  *Hhere  can  never  be  an  American  GernuB.'' 
**  Pish  I"  cried  another,  **  we  have  already  as  good  poeta 
as  any  in  the  world;  for  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  no 
better."  And  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  him  to  the  Master  Genius,  begged  to 
bo  excused,  observing,  that  a  man  who  had  been  honoured 
with  the  acquaintance  of  Dwight,  Freneau,  and  Joel 
Barlow,  might  be  allowed  a  little  austerity  of  taste. 

When  we  ask  for  the  most  original  writer  yet 
produoed  by  America,  we  are  at  once  directed 
to  Edgar  Allan  Poc  and  reminded  of  "  The 
Raven:  a  Poem."*  We,  personally,  have 
nothing  to  object  against  the  statement  that  Foe 
is  the  most  original  of  American  authon,  so  long 
as  in  admitting  tha  '^ originality"  we  are  not 
supposed  to  yield  him  the  V0ry  high$9t  rank  in 
the  literature  of  the  New  World.  .  This  is  quite 
another  thing,  though,  we  fear,  not  geDerally 
understood  to  foe  so.  We  give  Poe  the  foremoat 
place  in  his  class,  but  tibat  class  is  not  the 
highest.  We  should  not  even  quarrel  with  the 
critic  who  should  place  him  altogether  *'  alone  in 
his  gbry,"  and  apart  from  any  class  whatever; 
only  let  the  ''glory"  be  &at  of  a  wonderful 
combination  of  qualities,  and  not  that  of  a  real 
individuality  of  genius.  A  work  of  genius  is 
the  result  of  the  spontaneous  and  hanmmious 
exercise  (or  outflow)  of  any  number  of  fsonlties, 
excited  to  such  a  degree  of  activity  that  the 
product  shall  be  homogeneous  (we  mean  no 
pun),  and  exclude  the  idea  of  proo$s$,  Wiih  all 
that  Poe  has  written  (as  far  aa  we  know)  fuUp 
present  to  our  minds,  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  any  ioch  work.  We 
concede  to  him — 

1 .  Extraordinary,  perhaps  unparalleled,  powers 
of  analysis,  and  of  retention; 

3.  Great  command  of  language ; 

8.  Very  great  imitative  and  oonstniotive  tact ; 

4.  An  ideality  suffieientiy  intense  to  tinge, 
(but  not  to  satuKite  and  deeply  colour),  all  his 
conoeptions : 

6.  All  those  receiving  a  special  direction  from 
a  love  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious,  and  a 
gloomy  morale,  in.  which  a  sense  of  the  terrible 
was  an  everpresent  influence. 

This  combination  of  powarftd  elements  does  not, 
however,  make  the  thing  called  yenius.  The 
mere  faet  that  we  eon  disseet  Poe's  work,  draw 
woof  from  warp,  pass  the  light  through  the 
prism,  resolve  the  product  into  its  eonstitaents ; 
that  we  And  what  we  are  admiring  is,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  a  mixture  and  not  a  solution, — >. 

*  It  is  current  talk  in  literary  circles,  that  this  pro- 
duction (which  has  provoked  as  many  parodies  as  any- 
thing ever  written,  with  the  ezc^)lion  of  Wolfe's 
"  Biuial  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Coranna  **)  if  a  psnphnse 
from  the  Persian.  It  was  Mr.  "  MoQisnlite"  Lang,  who 
hearing  it  repeated  by  a  literary  friend,  is  said  to  have 
looked  up  from  his  hook  with  "  Hollo !  that's  very  good 
Persian!"  instantly  quoting  the  original.  Poe  was  a 
good  Pernan  scholar. 
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IS  CQiichMiTe  againBt  our  applying  to  it  the  word 
yAaSx  diKmld  l>e  oaored  to  pure  areatwns  of  the 
umid.  ¥iiid  your  -way  inside  Shakspere,  and 
teU  Ttt  \iow  Itie  "  did  it/'  Tennyson  is  laborious, 
and  his  poetry  might  smell  of  the  lamp ;  but  take 
Im  "beat  Yerses,  and  tell  us  which  came  flrst  in 
^  osdec  of  ^^  poet's  work — ^words  qr  thoughts ; 
the  sentiment  pure  and  simple,  or  the  embody- 
ing image.  Take  a  humbler  singer,  '^  warbHug 
his  native  wood-notes  wild" — our  own  Gerald 
Maasey,  or  Poe's  young  coimtryman,  Thomas 
Buchanan  Bead  (may  he  never  "  unbeseem  the 
promise  of  his  spring"  !) ;  and  pull  his  poetry  to 
pieces, — ^if  you  can.  Not  to  confine  your  experi- 
ments to  poetry,  make  similar  trial  of  prose- 
writers  of  never-disputed  genius.  Try  and  dis- 
sect tiie  compositions  of  Bacon,  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  of  qualpt  old  Fuller,  of  John  Bunyan,  of 
Qiarles  L^b,  of  Hood  (as  a  humorist),  or  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  De  Quincey,  at  their 
h$U.  You  will  be  baffled.  The  thing  is  not  to 
be  managed.  You  can't  see  how  Hafey  did  it! 
But  with  the  work  of  men  like  liacaulay,  and 
Bnlwer,  and  Prescott,  and  Hazlitt,  you  feel  that 
the  task  of  analyBi9  is  merely  a  mattpr  of  greater 
or  leas  application ;  even  though  intellectual 
boundary  lines  oannot  always  be  piade  ''  as  plain 
as  the  old  hiU  of  Howth,''  and  though  talent  and 
genius  may  here  and  there  melt  into  each  other. 
So  with  Edgar  Poe.  You  caii  see,  for  the  most 
part,  the  akeleton-firame  which  he  has  so  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  overlaid;  the  process  is 
visible  to  steady  scrutiny ;  that  miraculous  inter- 
fusion of  spirit  and  expression  which  produces  ho- 
mogeneity is  not  there.  Bun  your  eye  down  his 
pages,  and  con&ont  us  if  you  can,  with  a  few  sen- 
tences fitted  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  uni- 
versal man.  It  will  not  answer  to  show  us 
adaptations  of  sound  to  sense;  which  exist  in 
plenty.  All  that  is  mere  matter  of  imitation 
more  or  less  artistic.  Coups  de  fM&tre  are  cheap, 
but  where  are  "  the  apples  of  gold  set  in  net- 
work of  silver"?  We  humbly,  but  distinctly, 
assert  that  Poe  was  a  consummate  artist,  but  not 
a  genins ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
mentioning  (to  guard  against  a  threatening  mis- 
oonoeption)  that  long  before  we  heard  the  story 
of  his  writing  "  The  Baven,"  we  had  arrived  at 
the  (to  us)  obvious  conclusion  that  that  extra- 
Mdmary  poem  was  mechanically  written ;  that 
it  was  a  work  of  pathos  prepense. 

Our  estimate  of  Poe  would  not  be  complete, 
if  we  omitted  to  specify  what  we  deny,  as  well 
as  what  we  ctmcede  to  him.  We  cannot  allow 
Poe  to  have  possessed  more  than  an  infinitesmal 
endowment  of  either  Conscience  or  Affection. 
About  the  first  of  these  items,  there  will  per-, 
haps  be  little  dispute :  it  has,  indeed,  been 
pretty  generally  recognised  that  the  man  was 
a  creatuiB  oi  wonderful  powers  in  whose  com- 
position ^'conscience  had  been  left  out."  But 
we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed 
&at  in  all  hie  wiitingB  there  is  no  development 
0/  any  aentiiii/sat  or  idea  that  is  strictly  moral. 


This,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  ^een  and  iw^ute 
analysis  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  not  a  little 
singular,  and  bespeaks  the  fatal  defect  in  the 
man's  structure.  In  the  "  Tell-tale  Heart,"  in 
" Lenore,"  in  "  William  Wilson,"  and  in  ''The 
Baven,"  there  is  soniething  of  a  pianiacal  re- 
morse, flinging  a  lurid  light  over  the  past ;  but 
it  is  a  selfish,  fiendish  sort  of  sentiment,  and  not 
necessarily,  or  indeed  naturally,  connected  with 
any  sensibility  to  moral  fitness.  A  man  totally 
without  that  sensibility  would  (probably)  be  an 
idiot,  but  Poe's  stock  must  have  been  uncom- 
monly small,  judging  d  priori  from  his  writings, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  his  reckless 
and  almost  incredible  career — a  career  which 
makes  him  out  to  have  been,  we  think,  the  most 
unmitigated  beast  known  to  piodem  civilisaticm. 
It  is  in  vain  that,  in  his  case,  we  try  to  obey 
the  time-honoured  (^  mortuis  nil  nisibonum;  aU 
that  is  known  of  this  being's  c^iaracter  is  nil 
nisi  detestable,  and  it  is  useless  trying  to  mince 
the  matter.  The  very  best  thing  that  is  to  be 
said  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  free  from  any 
tendency  to  active  cruelty. 

We  have  to  add  that,  in  reading  wh^  Edgar 
Poe  has  left  us,  we  naturally  exclaim,  not  only 
that  we  have  found  a  man  who  had  no  con- 
science, or  little,  but  that  we  have  found  a  man 
who  had  no  affection,  or  little.  This,  it  may  be, 
will  be  denied  to  us.  It  is,  however,  our  very 
painful,  but  most  deliberate  conviction,  that  this 
wretched  creature  had  just  sufficient  capacity  of 
attachment  in  him  to  qualify  him  for  human 
intercourse,  and  hardly  a  fraction  more.  Do  not 
tell  us  that  his  brokeQ-hearted,  murdered  wife 
loved  him ;  do  not  tell  us  that  her  mother 
tended  )iu^>  begged  for  him,  lived  for  him ; — 
alas !  sina !  and  thank  the  good  God ! — all  in  a 
breath ; — we  know  what  women  can  love,  and 
what  they  wiU  do  for  the  loved, — ^from  Desde- 
mona's  dying  lie  down  to  yesterday's  police- 
report, — we  remembey  it  all  too  w(il  to  heed 
that  argument.  But  there  is  an  argument  that 
we  would  heed : — ^Here  is  an  author  who  has 
written  of  men  and  women  and  human  things, 
most  powerfully,  most  dexterously,  most  scru- 
tinisingly ;  ho  has  thrilled  us  with  fear,  wonder, 
mystery,  and  horror ;  he  has  dealt  with  broken 
hearts  (oh,  how  coldly !)  of  husbands  (see  the 
"Oblong  Box");  of  lovers  (see  "Lenore"); 
of  brothers  (see  "  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  ") ; 
with  mysterious  relationships  and  griefs,  alike 
nameless  (see  "Horella");  he  has  analysed 
every  moment  of  long  hours  of  mental  torture 
(see  "  The  Pit  and  The  Pendulum,"  and  the 
"Descent  into  the  Maelstrom") — ^this  ho  has 
done,  we  say,  with  surpassing  skill  and  power. 
But  show  us,  if  you*can,  the  page  of  Edgar  Poe's 
on  which  has  fallen  one  blessed  tear — one  gentle, 
gentle  drop,  warm  from  a  melted  heart !  That 
tear  is  the  **  sacred  treasure "  for  which  we 
should  covet  the  "  chemist's  magic  art,"  that  it 
ipight  be  "crystallised,"  and  given  to  us  as  an 
argument  for  Poe's  having  bad  a  besrt  that  waa 
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a  trifle  more  than  a  blood-pumpiiig  machine ; 
which  is  what  we  cannot  at  present  think  of  the 
man  who  wrote  "  The  Cask  of  Amartillado." 
But  we  need  not  specify ;  it  is  everywhere  the 
same,  with  Poo :  immense  effect,  and  conspicuous 
hollow-heartedness.  It  is  not  natural — it  rings 
false — for  a  man  to  talk  of  being 

Drowned  in  a  bath 
Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

"  Father,  I  have  sinned  !*'  or  any  such  simple 
language,  bespeaks  genuine  repentance;  but  who 
believes  in  a  sorrowing  for  the  past  which 
rhymes  about 

The  naphthaline  river 
Of  Persian  accurst  ? 

It  is  too  evident  in  Poe's  verses  that  the  rhyme 
leads  the  sentiment,  and  the  dancing  refrain 
makes  matters  worse ;  of  which  a  curious  in- 
stance may  be  found  in  that  strange,  mysterious 
poem  "  XJlalume ;"  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
his  productions.  The  name  "XJlalume"  was 
novej  thought  of  by  Poe,  we  suspect,  till  he 
found  it  would  rhyme  with  "  tomb,"  just  when 
he  wanted  it : — 

And  I  said,  *'  What  is  written,  sweet  sister. 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomh  P  " 

She  said,  "  Ulalume,  Ulalume, 
*Tis  the  grave  of  thy  lost  Ulalume ! " 

And  surely  the  verge'  of  extremest  bathos  is 
approached  in  such  jingling  as  this  : — 

And  now,  when  the  night  was  senescent. 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom, 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom. 
At  the  end  of  our  path,  a  liquescent 

And  nehnlous  lustre  was  horn. 

We  cry  with  good  Sir  Hugh,  "  Why,  te  tevil 
and  his  tam !  This  is  affectations !  "  We  weep 
over  "  Mary  in  Heaven" — or  have  done  so  before 
now — but  here  is  a  really  wonderful  poem,*  of 
most  dramatic  structure,  and  with  a  wild  power 
about  it,  but  that  will  not,  we  think,  moisten 
your  eyes,  or  occasion  you  incipient  hysterica 
pas8io,  as  Lear  calls  that  "  climbing  sorrow " 
which  is  familiar  to  us  all. 

LEKOBE. 

I. 

Ah,  broken  k  the  golden  bowl,  the  spirit  fled  for  ever! 
liCt  the  bell  toll!  a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Stygian 

river. 
And,  Guy  de  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tear  ?    Weep  now,  or 

never  more ; 
See!  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier,  low  lies  thy  love, 

Lenore. 
Oome,  let  the  funeral  rite  be  read,  the  fhneral  song  be 

sung, 
Att  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 

young, — 
A  dirge  for  her,  the  doubly  dead,  in  that  she  died  so 

young. 


*  We  have  mislaid  our  volumes  of  Poe's  works,  and 
are  quoting  him  entirely  from  memory ;  which  we  men- 
tion by  way  of  i^wlogy  for  any  slight  verbal  error  which 
a  belter  reooUeotion  than  onr  own  may  detect. 


n. 

*<  Wretches !  Te  loved  her  for  her  wealth,  and  bated  her 

for  her  pride. 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  healtb,t  ye  blest  her,  that 

she  died. 
How  thall  the  funeral  rite  be  read,  the  funeral  song  be 

sung, 
By  you  ? — ^by  yours,  the  evil  eye,  by  yours,  the  slanderoas 

tongue; 
That  ^d  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died  so 

young  ?  " 

lU. 

Peocavimus !    But  rave  not  thus ;  and  let  a  Sabbath  son^ 
60  up  to  God  so  solemnly,  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrong  ! 
The  sweet  Lenore  hath  gone  before,  with  Hope  that  new 

beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  ahonld  have 

been  thy  bride. 
For  her  the  fair  and  debonnur  that  now  so  lowly  lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,  but  not  within  her  eyes, — 
The  Life  still  there  upon  her  hair,  but  not  within  her 

eyes! 

IT. 

"  Avaunt !  To-night,  my  heart  is  light !  No  dirge  will  I 

upraise, 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  pssan  of  old  days ! 
Let  no  bell  toll! — ^lest  the  sweet  soul,  amid  her  saintly 

mirth. 
Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  float,  up  from  the 

damned  earth — 
From  fiends  below,  to  friends  above,  the  indignant  ghost 

is  riven. 
From  hell  unto  a  high  estate,  fkr  up  within  the  heaven ; 
From  grief  and  groan  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the 

King  of  Heaven!" 

This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  poem,  but 
alas !  it  lacks  ?ieart  And  so  did  poor  Poe.  One 
other  thing  he  lacked,  we  think,  and  with  this 
remark  we  leave  him  for  the  present — he  wanted 
humour.  The  writer  who  could  deliberately  put 
down  such  a  fancy  name  as  AUamistakeo  (see 
"  Some  Words  with  a  Mimimy")  was  deficient 
in  an  important  class  of  perceptions.  The 
grotesque  he  could  manage  venr  well,  as  in 
"  Never  bet  the  devil  your  head.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  could  perpetrate  nonsense, — ^when  he 
didn't  mean  it.     JScce  signum : — 

**  SULALIE. 

I  dwelt  alone,  in  a  teorld  of  fnoan,  and  my  soul  was 

stoffnant  tide. 
Till  the  fair  and  gentle  Eulalie  became  my  blushing 

bride, — 
Till  the  fair  and  g^tle  "  &c.  &c. 

What  a  **  stagnant  tide ''  may  bo^  you  will  no 
doubt  wonder, — assisting  your  inquiries  by  hum- 
ming the  above  to  "  The  Itetum  of  the  Admiral," 
— a  favourite  tune,  by  the  way,  of  Mr.  Albert 
Smith,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  has  written  words  to  it. 

Let  us  refresh  ourselves  by  turning  to  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  who  is,  or  was  recently,  the 
American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  and  who  has  a 
warm  comer  in  English  hearts  wherever  he  is 
or  may  be.  Many  happy  new  years  to  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne !  Immeasurably  Poe's  inferior  in 
analytical  talent,  but  as  much  his  superior  in 

f  Sic  in  orig, — "  feeble  "  as  it  is ! 
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isagU;  -witli  less    constructive  taot  and  com- 
mand o{  words,  but  Mdth  an  intenser  ideality ; 
BO  ddyer  into  day-dreading  horrors,  but  a  loyqr 
sfid  leproducer  of  sunshine  and  all  genisd  things; 
BveeUy  liuman  in  his  sympathies,  reverencing 
^ramen  and  children,  full  of  highest  aspiration, 
— Hawthome  does  not  rank  so  high  among  men 
of  geaios,  as  Foe  among  men  of  talent, — ^but  a 
man  of  genius  be  is,  if  words  mean  anything. 
He  is   a  prose-poet,   a    little    too    prone    to 
"  metaphysical  conceits."    A  phrenologist  would 
say,  he  is  Emerson  over  again,  with  a  keener 
eye  for  (not  simple  esistences,  but)  incident ; 
to  speak  "by  the  card"  ("price  Is.,  post  free, 
with  symbolical  drawings" — ^vide  Times),  with  a 
larger  bump  of  Eventuality.    There  are  passages 
in  Emerson — e.g,  in  the  surpassing  Essays  on 
Love  and  on  Friendship— which  might  very  well 
have  been  written  by  Hawthorne ;    and  if  the 
sage  of  Concord  had  sat  down  to  write  a  short 
story,  he  would  surely  have  produced  Haw- 
thorne's "  Artist  of  the  Beautiful."^    Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's writings  belong,  most  distinctly,  to  the 
nineteenth  century ;  no  other  age  than  our  own 
could  have  produced  them,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  vague  suggestions  arising  from  topics  of  the 
day  are  too  firmly  woven  into  the  texture  of  the 
story  for  the  author's  acceptance  with  the  majo- 
rity of  readers.     People  who  laugh  or  shake 
their  heads   at  all  that    is  comprehended    in 
common  talk  under  the  ignoble  word  Mesmerism 
— and  they  are  the  immense  majority— do  not 
find  their  account,  either  of  pleasure  or  profit,  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  "House  of  the  Seven 
Gables."     The  year  3000  may  find  the  "Blithe- 
dale  Bomance"  an  instructive  as  well  as  inte- 
resting record  of  humanity  in  its  go-cart,  feeling 
its  little  way ;    but  the  number  is  very  small  of 
the  readers  of  to-day,  who  care  for  the  memorial 
of  a  social  experiment  woven  into  a  romance. 
We  doubt  whether  the  book  is  to  be  found  at  one 
in  fifty  of  our  circulating  libraries, — ^which  is,  of 
comae,  no  reproach  to  a  writer  who  does  not 
wieLd  the  pen  for  circulating  library  readers,  or 
care  for  making  his  volume  the  book  of  a  season. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  "  fishes  with  a  heavy  sinker." 

The  two  stories  by  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
best  known  are,  "  The  House  of  Seven  Gables" 
and  the  "  Scarlet  Letter" — the  second  being  the 
greater  favourite  with  general  readers,  partly 
because  there  is  more  unity,  vnth.  less  remote- 
ness of  design,  in  the  story ;  and  partly  because  it 
contains  more  pathos,  while  what  some  one  has 
called  "  metaphysical  conceits"  are  fewer ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mysterioualy- 
aoimding  title  has  led  thousands  to  open  the 
book,  saying,  "  What  eon  the  Scarlet  Letter  be  ?" 
vho  would  not  feel  attracted  towards  a  tale 
about  a  House  with  Gkibles,  even  though  their 
namber  should  be  the  immemoriably  sacred 
Seven.  There  is  also  a  mystic  horror  in  the 
stoiy  which  appeals  strongly  to  general  sensibi- 
lities. 
To  omdreB,  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  has  always 


been  rather  a  painful  book.     17'othing  is  more 

unsatisfactory  than  to  be  taken  by  your  author 

into  a  labyrinth  of  moral  horrors,  and  left  there 

when  he  leavea  the  narrative.     Two  human 

beings,  of  opposite  sex,  placed  in  a  false  position 

— ^a  position  whose  moral  encompassment  would 

not,   we   suspect,  be  clear  to  a  hair-splitting 

analyst  like    Mr.   Emerson;     the    demoniacal 

pursuit  of  his  revenge  by  the  wronged  man, 

whom  you  so  thoroughly  hate  that  it  is  hard  to 

say  whether  you  pity  him ;  the  repentance  of 

the  sinning  pair,  and  an  expiation  which  does 

not  satisfy  the  moral  sense ;  a  moral  which  is 

not  easily  translatable  into  action; — ^theso  do 

not  make  up  a  book  which  you  can  take  to  your 

bosom  and  love ;  no,  nor  a  book  from  which  you 

may  draw — what  it  was,  doubtless,  intended  to 

convey — a  thoroughly  wholesome  and  enduring 

influence  for  good.     Did  Mr.  Hawthorne  mean 

the  "Flood  of  Sunshine"  to  be  the  oftenest- 

rcad,  and  best-remembered  chapter  in  the  book  ? 

"  Let  us  not  look  back,"  answered  Hester  Prynne. 
"  The  past  is  gone !  Wherefore  shoald  we  linger  npon  it, 
now  ?  See !  With  this  symbo],  I  undo  it  all,  and  make  it 
as  it  had  never  been !"....    The  mystic  token 

alighted  on  the  hither  verge  of  the  stream 

There  it  lay,  glittering  like  a  lost  jewel,  which  some  iU- 
fated  wanderer  might  pick  up,  and  thenceforth  be  haunted 
by  strange  phantoms  of  guilt,  sinkings  of  the  heart,  and 

unaccountable  misfortune By  another  im« 

pulse,  Hester  took  off  the  formal  cap  that  confined  ho: 
hair,  and  down  it  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  dark  and  rich, 
with  at  once  a  shadow  and  a  light  in  its  abundance,  and 
imparting  the  charm  of  softness  to  her  features.  There 
played  around  her  mouth  and  beamed  out  of  her  eyes  a 
radiant  and  tender  smile,  that  seemed  gushing  from  the 
very  heart  of  womanhood.  A  crimson  flush  was  glowing 
on  her  cheek  that  had  heen  long  so  pale.  Her  sex,  her 
youth,  and  the  whole  richi^ess  of  her  beauty,  came  back 
ftom  what  men  call  the  irrevocahle  past,  and  clustered 
themselves  with  her  maiden  hope,  and  a  happiness  before 
unknown,  within  the  magic  circle  of  this  hour.  And,  as 
if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  sky  had  been  but  the 
effluence  of  these  two  mortal  hearts,  it  vanished  with 
their  sorrow.  All  at  once,  as  with  a  sudden  smile  of  heaven, 
forth  burst  the  sunshine,  pouring  a  very  flood  into  the 
ohflcure  forest,  gladdening  each  green  leaf,  transmuting 
the  yellow  fallen  ones  to  gold,  and  gleaming  adown  the 
grey  trunks  of  the  solemn  trees.  The  ohjects  that  had 
made  a  shadow  hitherto,  emhodied  the  brightness  now. 
The  course  of  the  little  brook  might  be  traced  by  its 
merry  gleam  afar  into  the  wood's  heart  of  mystery, 
which  seemed  a  mystery  of  joy.  Such  was  the 
sympathy  of  Nature  —  that  wild,  heathen  Nature  of 
the  forest,  never  subjugated  by  human  law,  nor 
illumined  by  higher  truth  —  with  the  bliss  of 
these  two  spirits !  Love,  whether  newly  bom,  or 
aroused  from  a  death-like  slumber,  must  always  create  a 
Sunshine,  filling  the  heart  so  full  of  radiance,  that  it 
overflows  upon  the  outward  world.  Had  the  forest  still 
kept  its  gloom,  it  would  have  been  bright  in  Hester's 
eyes,  and  bright   in   Arthur  Dimmesdale's !      Hester 

looked  at  him  with  a  thrill  of  another  joy 

*'Thou  wilt  love  her  dearly,"  repeated  Hester  Prynne,  as 
she  and  the  minister  sat  watching  little  Pearl.  **  Dost 
thou  not  think  her  beautiful !  But  I  know  whose  brow 
she  has  !"  .  .  .  It  was  with  a  feeling  which  neither 
of  them  had  ever  before  experienced,  that  they  sat  and 
watched  Pearl's  slow  advance.  In  her  was  ▼idble  the 
tie  that  united  them.  She  had  been  offered  to  the  world, 
these  seven  years  past,  as  the  livmg  hieroglyphic  in 
which  was  revealed  the  secret  they  so  darkly  sought  to 
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hide — ftU  written  in  thig  ijmbol,  all  plainly  manifest — 
had  there  been  a  profit  or  magician  skilled  to  read  the 
character  in  flame !  And  Pearl  was  the  oneness  of  their 
bi!ing.  Be  the  foregone  evil  what  it  might,  how  coald 
they  doabt  that  their  earthly  lives  and  &ture  destinies 
were  conjoined,  when  they  beheld  at  onoe  the  material 
nnion,  and  the  spiritnal  idea  in  whom  they  met,  and 
were  to  dwell  immortally  together ;  thoughts  like  these, — 
and  perhap*  other  thoughts  which  they  did  not  ctcknow- 
ledge  or  define^  threw  an  awe  about  the  child,  as  she 
came  onwivd. 

The  never-to-bc-forgotton  Cnstom-houfle  chap- 
ter which  introduces  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  to 
the  reader,  is  too  full  of  genial  and  beautiful 
touches  to  allow  us  to  say  the  volume  is  a  gloomy 
one ;  and  were  that  not  so,  even  on  reading  this 
melancholy  and  bewildering  story,  one  has  to 
say,  with  Jacob  Boehme,  that  there  is  a  great 
sea  of  light  overspreading  and  stretching  be- 
yond the  darkness — ^but  tlicn,  the  clouds  hang 
so  low  and  so  heavily  that  one  has  to  strain 
his  eyes  a  good  deal  to  realise  the  glory  above 
and  around  !     And  what  can  we  make  of  this 
moral,  selected  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  from  many 
suggested  by  Arthur  Dimmesdale*s  experience  ? 
"  Be  true !     Be  true !     Be  true !    ^Show  freely 
to  the  world,  if  not  your  worst,  yet  some  trait 
whereby  the  worst  may  be  inferred  !"     Try  to 
reduce  this  rule  to  practice,  and  you  wiU  be 
puzzled — ^unless  it  merely  means, — shun  hypo- 
crisy ;  but  the  last  clause  is  intended  to  mean 
something  else,  and  we  reject  it  for  vagueness. 
In  daily  Ufe,  people  think  both  bettor  and  worse 
of  us  than  we  deserve ;  they  give  us  credit  where 
it  is  not  our  right,  and  withhold  it  where  it  is 
due ;  they  both  praise  and  blame  in  the  dark  \ 
the  general  estimate  taken  of  us  iid  probably 
right  by  compensation  oJ  errors, — ^like  the  fid- 
dler's performance,  his  strings  and  his  fingers 
being  both  a  little  out  togethei*.      A  natural 
course  of  conduct  can  scarcely  involve  guilty 
deception,  and  what  remains  to  be  said  is  not 
clear.     We  have  no  desire  that  Jones  or  Brown 
should  show  "  freely"  to  ourselves  anything  by 
which  his  "  worst  may  be  inferred."     "We,  pro- 
bably, know  all  about  it,  without  his  taking  the 
pains ;  but  if  he  can  keep  it  to  himself,  he  is 
as  welcome,  for  us,  to  hide  a  moral  as  a  phy- 
sical deformity.     What  may  have  been  Arthur 
Dimmesdale's  duty  is  another  question. 

"  We  would  gladly,"  says  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
"now  that  the  portent  has  done  its  office,  erase 
the  print  of  the  Scarlet  Letter  out  of  our  own 
brain,  where  long  meditation  has  fixed  it  in 
very  undesirable  distinctness."  Intensity,  con- 
centration, is  a  strong  characteristic  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's stories,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  pic- 
tures, painted  with  a  minuteness  of  touch  some- 
times reminding  you  of  the  Dutoh  pencil,  and 
always  leaving  separate,  vivid  impressions  upon 
the  imagination.  Ho  has  plenty  of  humour  in 
him — though  he  does  not  succeed  when  he  sits 
down  to  write  a  professedly  humofous  sketoh ; 

*  The  italics  are  otirs,— once  ibr  all.    Mr.  Hawthotne 
AteTer^  to  otkr  knowledge,  einploys  them. 


as  witness  Mrs.  Bullfrog.  His  is  humour  of  that 
quiet  sort  which  provokes  a  smile  to  brighten 
you  up  for  fbur-and-twenty  hours;  always 
mingled  with  touches  of  poetry  and  glances  of 
delicate  insight;  yielding  you  that  kind  of 
"amusement"  which  you  would  not  be  afraid 
of  in  the  after-passages  of  some  great  grief  when 
you  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  you 
could  ever  smile  again.  Leigh  Hunt,  at  his 
best,  never  wrote  a  sweeter  paper  than  that 
upon  *'  Fire-worship."  For  the  most  parti 
indeed,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some writer;  in  his  pathos,  "Alps  on  Alps'* 
superior  to  your  common-place 

Sentimentalibus-lachrynise  roar  'ekta ; 

in  his  humour,  above  pertijl<ige  and  idle  funni* 
ment.  Did  ever  human  spirit  smile  a  tenderer 
smile  than  Mr.  Hawthorne*  s,  we  wonder,  when 
he  wrote  of  the  "  maiden  newly  won  "  to  piety, 
"  within  the  stainless  sanctity  of  whose  heart, 
which  hung  its  snowy  curtains  about  his  image, 
imparting  to  religion  the  warmth  of  love,  and  to 
love  a  religious  purity ;"  how  Mr.  bimmesdale 
met  her,  and  fcehng  a  fiendish  impulse  to  "drop 
into  her  tender  bosom  "  some  dark  suggestion  of 
evil,  passed  her,  without  recognition,  drawing 
his  Geneva  cloak  over  his  face ;  and  how  the 
"  young  sister,  left  to  digest  his  rudeness  as  best 
she  might,  ransacked  her  conscience — tohich  teas 
full  of  harmless  little  matters,  like  her  pocket  or 
her  workhag,  and  took  herself  to  task,  poor  thing  f 
for  a  thousand  imaginary  faults  ;  and  went  about 
her  household  dutiesy  witn  swollen  eyelids  the  next 
morning  "?  Poor  little  girl !  you  say,  but  how 
like  all  ladies,  with  their  ministers!  Uncle 
Venner's '  triumphant  self- discovery,  too,  is 
another  short,  delightful  bit  of  quietest,  sunniest 
humour : — 

"  Tou  are  tiie  only  philosopher  I  ever  knew  of,*'  said 
Clifford  (who  had  a  remarkable  ex^oyment  of  the  old 
man's  mellow,  quiet,  and  simple  spirit),  "  whose  wisdoih 
has  not  fl  drop  of  bitter  essence  at  the  bottom  1" 

**  Dear  me !"  cried  Undo  Venner,  hegitimng  partly  (^ 
realise  iohat  manner  of  num  he  woe.  "And  yet,fotk9 
wed  to  set  me  down  among  the  simple  ones,  in  my  younger 
days!  But  I  euppoee  I*m  Wke  a  Moxbun  meeet — a 
great  deal  better  tXe  longer  lean  he  kept.  Yes  ;  and  my 
words  of  wisdom,  that  you  and  Phoebe  teU  me  of,  are  like 
the  golden  dandelions,  which  never  grow  in  the  hot 
months,  but  may  be  seen  glistening  among  the  withered 
grass,  sometimes  as  late  as  December.  And  you  are 
welcome,  friends^  to  my  mess  of  dandelions,  if  there  were 
twice  as  many  1" 

We  are  tempted  to  write  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  the  most  pure-minded  of  story-tellers,  abso- 
lutely the  most  free  from  all  taint  of  grossness. 
Let  him  tell  you  about  Fhosbe,  of  Clifford  noting 
"  the  ripeness  of  her  lipft,  and  the  virginal  de- 
velopment of  her  boBom,--«ll  her  little  womanly 
ways  budding  out  of  her  like  blossoms  on  a 
young  fruit- tree,"  and  you  are  onlyimparadised. 
But  Eugene  Bue  could  not  have  written  so 
minutely  about  a  sweet  girl,  wiHiout  making  you 
feel  the  difference  between  a  prose-poet  and  a 
prosiiig  sensnaQst.    Onoe  tnoite,  let  ns  read  of 
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dear  yhc&be,  hovr  *'  In  her  aspect  there  was  a 
/miUar  gladnegM  and  a  holiness,  that  you  catdd 
jpla§  mikf  and  y$t  reverence  it  as  much  as  ever* 
She  waa  IVke  a  pray er,  offered  up  in  the  homeliest 
beanty  of  one's  mother-tongue.  Fresh  was 
Phodbey  moreoYer,  and  airy  and  sweet  in  her 
apparel;  as  if  nothing  that  she  wore> — neither 
her  gown,  nor  her  small  straw  bonnet^  nor  her 
little  'kerchief,  any  more  than  her  snowy  stock- 
ingSy — had  ever  been  put  on  before ;  or,  if  worn, 
were  all  the  fresher  for  it,  and  with  a  fragrance 
as  if  ihey  had  lain  among  the  rosebuds."  And 
if  tins  is  not  sufficient,  let  us  accompany  our 
author  upon  that  perilous  expedition  of  his  into 
this  jouDg  maiden's  bed-chamber.  Open  the 
door  softly,  and  unbonnet  yourself,  for  this  is 
holy  ground : — 

Tliere  were  enrteins  to  Phoebe's  bed,  ponderous  fes- 
tooaa,  whk^  brooded  oyer  the  girl  like  a  doud,  making  a 
o^fat  in  that  one  comer  where  elsewhere  it  was  beginning 
to  be  day.  The  morning  light,  however,  soon  stele  into 
tbe  apertore  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  betwixt  those  faded 
cnrtaiBs.  Finding  the  new  guest  there,  with  a  bloom  on 
hff  die^  like  the  morning's  own,  and  a  gentle  stir  of 
deforHnff  dmmber  in  her  limbt,  as  when  an  earlff  hreene 
moves  the  foliage, — the  dawn  Ici^ed  her  brow.  It  was 
the  caress  whidi  a  dcwj  maiden — such  as  the  Dawn  is, 
amnortaHy — gives  to  her  sleeping  sister,  partly  from  the 
impilse  c^  irresistible  ibndness,  and  partly  as  a  pretty 
bint  that  it  Is  now  time  to  nnckise  her  eyes.  At  the 
touch  of  thoee  lips  of  light,  Phoebe  quietly  awoke,  and 
for  a  moment  did  not  recognise  where  she  was,  nor  how 
those  heavy  curtains  chanced  to  be  festooned  around  her. 
Nothing,  indeed,  was  absolutely  plain  to  her,  except  that 
H  was  now  early  morning,  and  that,  whatever  might 
happen  next,  it  was  proper,  first  of  all,  to  get  up  and  say 
her  pnyers.  ....  When  I'hosbe  was  quite 
dreaed,  •  .  .  hastening  down  the  creaking  and  car- 
petleas  staircase,  she  found  her  way  into  the  garden, 
nthered  some  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  roses,  and 
brought  them  to  her  chamber.  ...  A  wild  hut  of 
■Bdffbmsb,  tossed  together  by  wayfarers  through  the 
primiHre  fotmt,  would  acquire  the  home  aspect  by  one 
■igihfs  k>dging  of  such  ji  woman,  and  would  re- 
tain it  kmg  after  her  quiet  figure  had  disappeared  into 
ibe  snrrounding  shade.  What  was  precisely  Phoebe's 
process,  we  find  it  impossible  to  say.  She  appeared  to 
have  no  pn^minary  design,  but  gave  a  touch  here  and 
Vbtn }  hnnight  some  artides  of  furniture  to  light,  and 
dngged  others  into  the  shadow ;  looped  up  or  let  down 
a  window-cnrtidn,  and,  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  had 
folly  sncceeded  in  throwing  a  kindly  and  hospitable  smile 
over  the  apartment.  .  .  .  There  was  still  another 
peeuHatity  of  this  Inscrutable  dharm.  The  bed-chamber, 
no  doab%  was  a  cbunber  of  t^ery  great  and  varied  expe- 
rienoe^  as  a  scene  of  human  life :  the  joy  qf  bridal  nights 
had  throbbed  itself  away  here ;  new  immortals  had  first 
drawn  earthly  breath  here ;  and  here  old  people  had  died. 
Bat — whether  it  were  the  white  roses,  or  whatever  the 
sabtile  infiuoioe  might  be— a  person  of  delicate  instinct 
Wold  have  known  at  once  that  it  was  now  a  maiden's 
keUnmber,  and  bad  been  purified  of  all  fbrmer  evil  and 
torrow,  bj  her  sWeet  breath  and  happy  thouc^hts.  Her 
dresms  of  the  post  night,  being  such  dieerful  ones,  had 
eiordsed  the  gloom,  and  now  haunted  the  chamber  m  its 
iteid. 

TUs  18  Tory  sweet  writing,  and  its  taintless 
ddicaoy  reminds  us  of  the  shower-bath  scene  in 
''Lady  Lee'a  Widowhood."  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  te  tak»  a  Iftdy  (Captain  Hamley  takes 
fwe)  into  iiahow«r-lM^y  to  draw  the  eurtainsi  to 


pull  the  string,  and  send  one  out  ''pink  and 
palpitating/'  and  the  other  ''  erect  and  cool/' 
Without  Bonding  the  thoughts  into  a  single 
enclosed  track ;  but  Captain  Hamley  has  done  it 
to  a  nioety,  and  that  single  scene  is,  to  our 
thinking,  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  book, — ^if 
we  tnay  use  such  a  hackneyed  reviewer's  phrase. 

'W'e  are  almost  ashamed  to  recollect,  and  quite 
too  ashamed  to  mention,  how  many  times  over 
We  have  read  the  above-quoted  passages  con- 
cerning Phoebe's  bedroom,  and  flie  following 
equally  beautiful  love  scene  : — 

"  IfSTiy  do  we  deUy  so  ?  "  asked  Phcebe.  "  This  secret 
takes  away  my  breath !    Let  us  throw  open  the  doors ! " 

"  In  all  our  lives,  there  can  never  come  another  moment 
like  this ! "  said  Holgrave.  "  Phoebe,  is  it  aU  terror  ?— 
notliing  but  terror  P  Are  you  conscious  of  no  joy,  as  I 
am,  that  has  made  this  the  only  point  ot  life  worth 
living  for  ?  " 

"  It  seems  a  nn,"  replied  Phoebe,  trembling,  "  to  think 
of  joy  at  such  a  time !  ** 

"  Could  you  but  know,  Phd&be,  how  it  was  with  me 
the  hour  before  you  came ! "  exclidmed  the  artist; — "a 
dark,  cold,  miserable  hour !  The  presence  of  yonder  dead 
man  threw  a  g^at  black  shadow  over  everything ;  he 
made  the  universe,  so  fkr  as  my  perception  could  reach,  a 
scene  of  guilt,  and  of  retribution  more  dreadful  than 
the  guilt.  The  sense  of  it  took  away  my  youth — I  never 
hop^  to  feel  young  again !  .  •  .  But,  Phoebe,  you 
crossed  the  tlureshold,  and  hope,  and  warmth,  and  joy 
came  in  with  you  !  The  black  moment  became  at  once 
a  btissful  one.  It  must  not  pa^  without  the  spoken 
word — I  love  you  !"  ' 

'*How  can  you  love  a  simple  girl  like  me?"  asked 
Phoebe,  compelled  by  his  earnestness  to  speak.  "  You 
have  many,  many  thoughts  with  which  I  should  try  in 
vain  to  sympathise.  And  I, — I,  too— have  tendencies  with 
which  you  would  sympathise  as  little.  That  is  less 
matter.  But  I  have  not  scope  enough  to  make  you 
happy." 

"  You  are  my  only  poMilnlity  of  happiness  \"  answered 
Holgrave.  **  1  have  no  fiiith  in  it,  except  as  you  bestow 
it  on  me !" 

"And, then, I  am  afraid !"  continued  Phosbe,  shrinking 
towards  Holgrave,  even  while  she  told  him  so  frankly 
the  doubts  with  which  he  affected  her,  "you  will  lead 
me  out  of  my  own  quiet  path.  Ton  will  make  me  strive 
to  follow  you  where  it  is  pathless.  I  cannot  do  so :  it  is 
not  my  nature.    I  shall  sink  down  and  perish  V* 

"Ah,  Phoebe!*'  exclaimed  Holgrave,  with  almost  a 
sigh,  and  a  smile  that  was  burthened  with  thought ;  "  it 
will  be  far  otherwise  than  as  you  forebode.  The  world 
owes  all  its  onward  impulses  to  men  ill  at  ease.  The 
happy  man  inevitably  confines  himself  within  ancient 
limits.  1  have  a  presentiment  that,  hereafter,  it  will  be 
my  lot  to  set  out  trees,  to  make  fences— perhaps  even, 
in  due  time,  to  build  a  house  for  another  generation ;  in 
a  word,  to  conform  myself  to  laws,  and  the  peaceful  prac- 
tice of  sodety.  Your  poise  will  be  more^  powerful  than 
any  oscillating  tendency  of  mine." 

"  I  would  not  have  it  so  !'*  said  Phoebe,  earnestly. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?"  asked  Holgrave.  "  If  we  love 
one  another,  the  moment  has  room  for  nothing  more. 
Let  us  pause  upon  it,  and  be  satisfied.  Do  you  love  me, 
Phojbe  P" 

"  You  look  into  my  heart,"  said  she,  letting  her  eyes 
drop.    "  You  know  I  love  you !" 

And  it  was  in  this  hour,  so  full  of  doubt  and  awe,  that 
the  one  miracle  was  wrought^  without  which  every 
human  existence  is  a  blank.  The  bliss  which  makes  aU 
things  true,  b^utiful,  and  holy,  shone  around  this  youth 
and  maiden.  They  were  conscious  of  nothing  sad  or  old. 
Thej  tnaofignfed  the  ^irth,  and  made  it  Eden  iigcdn,  and 
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themselves  the  two  first  dwellers  in  it.  The  dead  man, 
80  close  beside  them,  was  forgotten.  At  such  a  crisis, 
there  is  no  death,  for  immortality  is  revealed  anew,  and 
embraces  everything  in  its  hallowed  atmosphere." 

We  trust  we  have  some  perception,  such  as 
Mr.  Hawthorne  would  recognise,  of  Loye  as  the 
grand  beautifier  and  reconciler,  but  we  cannot 
allow  him  to  go  uncontradicted  when  he  says, 
through  Holgrare,  that  "  the  world  owes  all  its 
onward  impulses  to  men  ill  at  ease,"  and  so  on. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  "  Essay  of  Married  and  Single 
Jjife,"  falls  short  of  the  truth  upon  this  subject; 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  think,  oversteps  it.  Nor 
will  it  do  to  say  that  existence  is  always  a  blank 
without  sexual  attachment ;  there  are  very 
earnest  and  delicate  natures  who  lead  most 
real  and  beautiful  lives,  without  "love"  in  the 
restricted  sense,  and,  we  believe,  without  feeling 
any  "aching  void." 

But  a  truce  to  fault-finding.  "We  dare  say 
you  will  be  amused,  like  ourselves,  to  notice  a 
similarity  between  a  passage  in  the  book  we  are 
talking  about,  and  another  in  Tennyson's  "Sleep- 
ing Palace."  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  describing  an 
ItaHan-boy  with  his  organ  and  automata  : — 

The  Italian  turned  a  crank ;  and  behold,  every  one  of 
these  Individuals  started  into  the  most  carious  vivacity. 
The  cobbler  wrought  upon  a  shoe ;  the  blacksmith  ham- 
mered his  iron;  the  soldier  waved  his  glittering  blade; 
the  lady  raised  a  tiny  breeze  with  her  fan  ;  the  jolly 
toper  swigged  lustily  at  his  bottle ;  a  scholar  opened  his 
book  with  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  turned  his 
head  to  and  fro  along  the  page ;  the  milk-maid  energeti- 
cally drained  her  cow ;  a  miser  counted  gold  upon  his 
strong-box ;    and  a  lover  saluted  his  mbtress  on  her  lips. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  narrating  the  arrival  of  the 
fairy  prince : — 

A  touch,  a  kiss,  the  charm  was  snapt ! 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  dapt, 

And  barking  dOgs  and  crowing  codes; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 
The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew. 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawled. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  marten  flew. 

The  parrot  screamed,  the  peacock  squalled. 
The  maid  and  page  renewed  their  strife. 

The  palace  banged,  and  buzzed,  and  crackt^ 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dashed  downwards  in  a  cataract ! 

Magnificently  written,  is  it  not?  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's passage  about  the  Italian-boy  loses 
much  by  being  taken  out  of  its  connection,  to 
which  we  refer  you. 

No  attentive  reader  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
especially  no  reader  of  the  "Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse,"  can  fail  to  discern  that  there  is 
always,  or  nearly  always,  a  typical  meaning 
running^  through  Mr.  Hawthorne's  stories. 
Notable  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Birth- 
Mark,"  and  the  "Artist  of  the  Beautiful."  In 
the  former,  there  are  features  which  point  to 
the  "Scarlet  Letter;"  in  the  latter,  to  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables ;"  the  former  sends  us 


to  the  chapter  in  "Zanoni,**  in  which  Glyndon 
dares  the  Mystery;    the  latter,  to  Emerson's 
"Essay  on  Art."     Of  various  typical  meanings 
capable  of  being  given  to  the  "  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"    we  give  that  which  occurred  to   us 
first,  and  which  seems  best  supported  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  "Mosses."     It  is  eminently  a 
nineteenth  century  story.    All  the  way  through.. 
Law  and  Convention  are  presented  as  blind, 
stupid  powers,  siding  with  the  strong,  when 
strength  w  most  unjust.     The  Pyncheon  of  olden 
times  is  surely  the  type  of  Might,  wicked  Might, 
grasping  the  heritage  of  Industry  in  the  name 
of  Religion,  while  the  law  hallows  the  wrong, 
and  creates  a  nominally  "just"  right  for  the 
"  owner  "    of   things  originally  acquired     by 
rapine  and  murder.     The  Maule  family  stands 
for  Labour    and    Invention    robbed    of    their 
birthright,  and  biding  their  time.      Hcpziball 
for  Aristocracy,  become,  as  now,  old-womanish, 
and  driven,  in  days  of  "unrestricted  compe- 
tition," when  the  cotton-lord  may  buy  up   the 
land-lord,  to  ally  itself  with  the  very  Industry 
which,   in   olden   days,  it  contemned.     AHce, 
with  her  posies  and  her  harpsichord,  represents 
the  shadowy  grace  and  beauty  which  haunt 
things  that  have  "hoar  antiquity"   and  pre- 
scription in  their  favour.   Clifford  is  the  analogue 
of  the  Gcntie  and  Beautiful,  pushed  aside  or 
trodden  upon    by  rampant    Material  Success, 
whose  type    is    the   "Pyncheon    of   to-day.'* 
Young  Holgrave  is  the  old,  wronged  Industry, 
backed  by  science  and  stirred  by  daring  specula- 
tion, now  coming  forward,  in  fresh  guise  and 
fashion,  to  claim  its  own.     Uncle  Venner   is 
extremest  Poverty,  pauperism,  dignified  in  our 
eyes  by  contributing  its  own  peculiar  lessons  of 
wisdom  :    "You  are  welcome,  friends,  to  my 
mess  of  dandeHons !"     Phcebo  is — ^Phoebe,  and 
has  such  a  comer  in  our  hearts  that  we  do  not 
like  to  make  anything  else  of  her,  least  of  all  an 
abstraction.     But  surely  this  pretty  creation  of 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  must  stand  for  the  Middle 
Classes  of  Society,  to  whom-  has  been  committed 
by  Providence  the  mission  of  social  reconcilia- 
tion ;  which,  once  completed,  the  disunited  are 
joined,   the  unblest,  blest,  and  the  "wild  re- 
former "  becomes  a  Conservative  after  Heaven's 
own  fashion.     Moan  no  longer,  old  harpsichord ! 
Home  to  thy  rest,  grieved  Shade !     Cease  thy 
prophecies,  0  whispering  elm,  an4  break  into 
murmurous  thanksgivings ! 

Turning  a  farewell  thought  to  the  humanity, 
purpose,  and  purity  of  I^athaniel  Hawthorne's 
writings,  our  minds  revert  insensibly  to  poor, 
unhappy  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Ah !  we  cry,  what 
a  burden  of  grief  and  shame  lies  in 

L'immenza  impieta,  la  vita  indegna ! 

Ear  fr^m  all  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hawthorne 
be  any  thought  of  such  a  sacnlege.  Let  him 
say,  for  himself,  how  high  he  has  set  his  mark, 
how  dearly  he  estimates  his  vocation  i-^ 

Th^  bla^ksn^itb,  by  mi^  £[»roe,  micloied  the  infiint^a 
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bud,  and  found  within  the  palm  a  small  heap  of  glifc- 
teri]^  fragments,  whence  the  Mystery  of  Bointy  had 
fled  for  erer.  And,  as  for  Owen  Warland,  he  looked 
placidly  at  what  seemed  the  rain  of  his  life's  lahour,  and 
vhidi  was  yet  no  min.  He  had  caught  a  far  other 
butterfly  than  this.  When  the  artist  rose  high  enough 
to  achieve  the  Beautiful,  the  symhol  hy  which  he  made  it 
pereeptaUe  to  mortal  senses  heouue  of  little  value  in  lus 


eyes,  while  his  spuit  possessed  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  reality. 

Ah,  Brother !  youhave  found  the  "great  secret." 
"  Sur  les  mondes  detruits,  le  Temps  dort  im- 
mobile ! "  but  the  God- possessed  soul  rests  in  the 
everlasting  Yea,  and  its  uttered  thought  lives 
for  ever ! 
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li  it  from  the  force  of  decent  custom  only,  or  is 

it  not  from  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  fitness, 

that  we  usually  reserve  till  the  close  of  a  public 

man's  career  that  review  of  its  history  which 

may  serve  to  fix  his  place  in  our  estimation, 

and  to  supply  us,  for  ourselves,   with  lessons 

that  may  ei&er  guide  or  warn — ^with  the  wisdom 

to  be  gathered  fi:om  disaster,  and  the  courage 

from  success?     It  arises,  we  believe,  from  an 

iDstinctiye  consciousness  that  the  close  of  a  life 

is  the  most  fitting  time  for  passing  upon  our 

fellows  a  final  judgment — ^not  only  because  we 

am  then  indude  the  man's  whole  heing  and 

doing,  but  also  because  in  the  presence  of  the 

Grim  King,  aU  acerbity  of  temper  is  lost  in  a 

certain    compassion   for    his  victim,    and    the 

mind  is  more  likely  to  find  itself  in  the  true 

entical  n^on — that  of  brotherly  sympathy  and 

kindness.     Our  first  thought  is,  at  such  a  time, 

that  these  men,  with  their  life-work,  the  errors 

they  committed^  the  follies  they  indulged,  have 

passed  away  for  ever ; — Death  has  invested  them 

with  a  kind  of  sacredness ;  and  Humanity,  with 

its  eye  of  dewy  pity,  will  only  condemn  where 

we  most  condemn,  rather  **  in  sorrow  than  in 

anger." 

The  three  names  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
the  names  of  no  great  literary  heroes.  The 
woild,  in  them,  has  not  to  deplore  such  a  loss  as 
in  1832,  when  Gothe,  the  master  singer — Scott, 
the  Great  Magician — and  Ouvicr,  the  man  of 
science  —  three  great  luminaries  —  all  set  to- 
ge&er.  Phillips,  Hunt,  Lockhart,  are  scarcely 
sons  at  all,  but  resemble  rather  stars,  which 
night  has  revealed;  for  to  the  majority  their 
names  were  less  known  in  life  than  after 
death. 

The  career  of  Samuel  Phillips,  from  the  many 
Gchemes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  suc- 
oas  he  achieved,  was  rather  fiiat  of  a  literary  ad- 
Tentarer  than  of  an  ordinary  man  of  letters.  This 
is  not  said  as  anything  to  his  dishonour,  but  to 
iHnstrate  the  strange  places  in  which  men  of 
genius  often  find  themselves,  and  to  show  what 
a  cnrions  novitiate  this  literary  age,  ^<zr  exceUetiee^ 
bs  provided  for  the  literary  man.  The  education 
of  neglec^ — ^the  liberty  to  help  yourself, — ^has 
cerUdnly  some  advantages ;  for  tiiose  who  emerge 
Tictoiiouslj  frt)m  difficulties  are  doubtless  the 
Iai]ger  and  stronger  men  for  their  struggle ;  but, 
alas!  how  many  never  do  emerge !  A  remedy  for 


this  state  of  things  it  would  be  impossible  perhaps 
for  one  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  to  devise. 
Butit  seems  clear  enough  that  in  an  age  like  ours, 
when  Literature  is  not,  as  in  former  times,  a 
mere  holiday  business,  but  a  life-work ;  when 
the  greatest  things,  alike  with  the  smallest,  are 
subject  to  its  power  and  surveillance ;  something 
should  surely  be  devised  by  which  authors  who 
spring,  as  half  of  them  do,  from  the  workers- 
might  receive  something  like  timely  help  and 
furtherance.  For  the  system  of  self-help— which 
often  means  self-extinguishment — ^forces  men 
into  such  strange  shapes  and  circumstances,  that 
the  better  part  of  their  powers  are  often  saori* 
ficed  in  seeking  an  opportunity  to  work  at  all. 
We  happen  to  know  a  young  man  who  applied 
to  a  celebrated  literary  M.P.  for  his  advice  as  to 
entering  the  literary  profession.  He  received 
for  answer — "If  you  depend  upon  Literature  for 
a  subsistence,  you  must  be  prepared  to  forfeit 
your  moral  integrity." 

"We  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr. ex- 
aggerated his  statement,  that  hft  advice  might 
be  efiective — as  it  certainly  was;  for  our  ac- 
quaintance, if  he  has  not  relinquished  his 
Hterary  aspirations,  has  sought  to  realise  them 
in  the  trade  of  a  trunkmaker.  Yet  it  is  too 
true  that  in  the  novitiate,  or  the  pauses,  of  his 
career,  the  man  of  letters  is  often  compelled  to 
write  rather  what  will  pay,  than  what  is  ap- 
proved by  his  convictions  or  his  tastes.  And  if 
he  be  one  of  the  few  whose  opinions  link  them 
to  no  sect  or  party, — if  his  thoughts  serve 
rather  as  food  for  the  teachers  of  the  present, 
than  for  the  present  itself,  his  choicest  medita- 
tions will  probably  die  with  him,  and  the  care- 
less, somnolent  world  dream  on  for  some  century, 
or  so,  to  come. 

But  we  must  leave  these  speculations  for  the 
narrative  which  suggested  them.  Professor 
Samuel  Phillips  was  the  son  of  a  London 
tradesman,  and  by  birth  a  Jew.  His  first 
appearance  in  public  was  as  a  player;  and 
very  early  in  life  he  must  have  given  his 
friends  some  striking  evidences  of  Histrionic 
talent;  for  he  was  announced  on  the  bills  of 
Co  vent-garden  as  "  Master  Phillips,  whoso  ex- 
traordinary abilities  have  been  much  admired  at 
select  parties  of  the  nobility."  He  was  then 
only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His  ''  Eichard,"  it 
is  sa;d,  had  in  it  i^mething  of  original  merit ; 
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but  he  Boon  left  the  stage,  either  from  conBtitu- 
tional  iiiability,  or  from  the  non-appearanoe  of  the 
expected  success :  both  causes  are  assigned.    His 
friends  next  sent  him  to  the  London  University, 
still  giving  him  credit  for  uncommon  talents, 
and  his  subsequent  career  has  amply  borne  out 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.     He  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  by  an 
Essay  on  Milton,  and  was  sent  from  the  London 
University  to  Gottingen,  and  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge.   On  leaving  the  University,  his  prospects 
from    literature    Seemed  so  cheerless  that  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to 
Alderman  Salomons.     He  exchanged  this  post, 
in  a  short  time,  for  that  of  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  and  was 
the  teacher  of  Lord  Ernest  Bruce.     He  made,  it 
seems,  during  this  time,  several  unsuccessful  Hte- 
rary  attempts,  and  is  described  as  just  giving  up 
hope,  when  his  novel  of  "Caleb  Stukeley*'  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  couductoTBof  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
This  novel  had  a  fair  success, — gave  him  a  re- 
spectable standing, — and  was  followed  by  "  We 
are  all  Low  People  There,"  and  other  tales. 
But  the  great  event  of  his  life  was  his  becoming 
connected  with  the  Times,  as  the  writer  of  those 
celebrated  articles  which  have  since  been  re- 
published as  Literary  Essays.      The   engage- 
ment, like  Edward  Stirling's,  was  the  result  of 
an  aoeidental  communication.     In  style  clear, 
clever,  and  eloquent,  but  not  particularly  accu- 
rate or  profound,  his  contributions  were  read 
much  less  for  the  justness  or  originality  of  his 
views,  than  for  the  manly  and  vigorous  form  in 
which    they  Jf'ere    presented.      The    fact    is, 
Phillips  was  a  Tory ;  and  his  Essays  often  show 
how  one  radical  etror  may  colour  and  pervert 
the  T^hole  current  of  opinion  and  taste.     This  is 
particularly  evident  in  his  review  of  "Uncle 
Tom's    Cabin."      You    read    the    essay  right 
through,  with  high- wrought  interest;  but  the 
interest  you  feel  is  a  tribute  rather  to  the  genius 
of  the  writer,  than  a  homage  to  the  soundness 
of  his  argument.     It  will  now  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved, that  its  unique,  graphic  description,  its 
unmatched  tenderness  and  pathos,  its  thrilling 
incidents — ^aU  based,  confessedly,  upon  the  foots 
of  contemporary  life — ^were  passed  by  with  little 
notice,  and  faint  praise ;  and  the  thunder  of  con- 
demnation hurled  against  the  work  as  a  whole 
— simply  because  it  would  injure  the  vested  rights 
of  property,  even  though  that  property  consisted 
of  flesh  and  blood.     We  well  remember  our  im- 
pression of  the  Book  after  we  had  read  the  Essay ; 
how  little  we  "thought  such  a  treat  was  in  store 
for  us  as  was  the  first  perusal  of  "  Uncle  Tom ;" 
still  less,  that  the  name  of  the  authoress  was 
destined  to  become  a  household  word  in  castle 
and  cottage,  andj[to~outvie  in  the  universality  of 
its  fame  even  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Phillips*  reviews  of  the  Works  of  Thomas 
Garlyle  are  open  to  equal  or  more  objection.  In 
fact,  whenever  the  book  to  be  reviewed  breathed 
freedom  of  thought^  either  in  religion  or  politics, 


his  critique  was  sure  to  be  cauatici  harah,  un« 
true.  StUl,  as  a  slight  exception^  and  partiallj 
perhaps  explaining  the  cause  of  the  rest,  we 
may  remark  that  l£ere  is  noticeable  in  his  Elssa  j 
on  Carlyle's  "  Sterling"  a  certain  air  of  frolic- 
some raillery — as  though  the  writer  felt  that  if 
he  must  condemn,  it  should  at  least  be  with  jovial 
good-humour.  His  best  efforts  are  those  in 
which  the  subject  is  purely  literary,  as  in  bis 
Essay  on  Wilmof  s  **  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Literature."  Here  we  have  the 
genuine  man,  apart  from  his  Tory  or  other  pre- 
judices— ^his  unbounded  love  of  literature;  his 
neat,  delicate  taste;  his  sharp,  clear  eye,  and 
manly  style.  Besides  these  contributions  to  tlic 
Times,  Mr.  Phillips  originated  Murray's  "  Read- 
ing for  the  Rail,"  and  "  Longman's  Traveller's 
Library."  He  wrote  also  leaders  for  the  Morn- 
ing Herald;  and,  later  on,  he  bought  the  John  Bull, 
— thinking  to  restore  its  popularity,  and  increase 
his  own  fortune ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  and  the 
John  Bull  passed  out  of  his  hands.  His  last 
public  labours  were  devoted  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company — for  whom  he  wrote  the  "  Shil- 
ling Hand-book,"  and  the  "  Guide  to  the  Portrait 
Gallery,"  and  acted  as  General  Literary  Director. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  his  literary  labours, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  produced  in  a  very  weak  and  pre- 
carious state  of  health, — so  much  so,  that  his 
death,  though  sudden,  would  at  no  time  hare 
been  unexpected ;  the  wonder  being  rather  that 
he  lived  so  long.  This  circumstance  may  also 
have  increased  the  venom  which  he  sometimes 
threw  into  his  papers,  if  it  did  not  wholly 
originate  it.  The  probability  of  this  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  his  personal  attacks 
were  not  republished  with  the  collected  Essays. 
Though  by  the  public  admired  for  their  ability, 
by  him  they  seem  to  have  been  regretted.  la 
private  life,  moreover,  he  is  described  as  a  merry, 
good-tempered,  and  genial-hearted  fellow.  The 
Times  says,  "there  never  was  a  more  honour- 
able man ;  or  a  more  amiable  and  intelligent 
friend  and  companion."  And  one  who  seems  to 
have  known  him  well,  writes  elsewhere,  that  "  to 
do  a  service  seemed  with  him  the  instinct  of  a 
generous  nature;"  that  "his  almost  boyish 
sportiveness  endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of 
friends  and  associates ;"  and  that  "  his  memory 
will  ever  be  tenderly  cherished  by  all  who  en- 
joyed the  influence  of  his  kind  and  cordial 
nature." 

The  second  name  in  our  title  is  that  of 
Frederick  Enight  Hunt— a  tnan  who  sprang 
immediately  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the  works  he  pro- 
duced, as  for  the  truly  workmanlike  life  which 
he  livedl  Almost  every  difficulty  l^hich  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  encounter, — ^want,  orphan- 
hood, poverty,  deficient  culture, — ^ere  his  herit- 
age; but  he  struggled  right  Valiantly  with 
them  all,  and  trixmiphed  over  all,  and  by  tack 
means  M  should  tndke  tii.  mein  honour  him. 
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At  tiie  early  age  of  sbcteen,  he  was  left  father- 
len, — ^tlie  eldest  of  six  children^  and  his  mother 
without  proTisioii.     His  first  employment  was 
in  a  Tery  subordinate  capacity  in  the  office  of 
the  Manwn^  JHoraid.     This  situation  occupied 
his  nightB;   and  he  courageously  procured  in 
addition  a  clerkship  in  a  lawyer's  office,  which 
oonsnmed  the  best  part  of  the  day.     Thus  he 
hteiaUy  worked    hight    and  day,   to    aid    in 
supporting    bis    father's    family.      For    three 
reaiB  he  had  but  one   whole  night's  rest   a 
week.      The  lawy^,  it  seems,  had  but  little 
to  occupy  his  clerk;    and  the  clerk  devoted 
the  leisore  tiius  obtained  to  reading  and  writing. 
ETezy  shilliTig  irhich  could  well  be  spared,  he 
disc  spent  in  books.      The  loYe  of  literature 
thus  bravely  developed,   became  the  means  of 
his  advancement.     His  industrious  habits  and 
his  devotion  to  study  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  hriefiesB  patron ;  and  he  obtained  for  him  his 
first  literacy  engagement.     The  journal  faiUng, 
he  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  precarious  nature 
of  literary  emplojrment ;  aiid,  in  search  of  a  more 
p^manent  means  of  living,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.     He  took  advantage  of  his 
new  connections  and  attainments  to  start  the 
JMteal  T%me$.    This  periodical  lives  yet;  and 
its  sQceess  enabled  him  to  pass  the  HaU  and 
College,  and  thus  to  qualify  himself  for  medical 
practice.       But   fiunily  misfortunes  fell  ugon 
him,  and  to  save  a  relative  firom  ruin,  he  sold 
his  pap^  and  accepted  the  post  of  Union  Sur- 
geon in  I^crfbUL     His  old  love  of  literature 
EtiU  haunted  him;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
▼as  again  in  London,  attempting  to  establish  a 
practioe  and  to  eke  out  a  living  by  various  literary 
eogagementa.   He  started  the  Zadm*  Newspaper 
—was  snb-editor  of  tilie  Illustrated  News — ^and 
eobsequentiy    editor    of   the    Pictorial  Times, 
In  1846,   he  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
Btahf  Nem — recoibmended    to  that   post  by 
Charles  Dii^ens.      In   1851,   he  became  the 
pzindpal  editor,  and  kept  that  honourable  post 
till  his  death.     In  the  midst  of  these  incessant 
8sd  harassing  employmekits,  he  found  time  to 
write  a  history  of  the  English  Newspaper,  in  a 
wotk  called  the  "Fourth  Estate";  and  for  a 
short  time  was  Secretary  to  the  London  Anti- 
Com-law  League.     As  a  literary  man,  his  chief 
&Qlt, — ^which  was  doubtiess  due  in  great  mea- 
rare  to  his  social  position, — ^was  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  otvertadL  imd  difiiise  his  strength.    He 
made  too  maoiy  engagements ;  and,  as  a  natural 
eoDseqiiQicey  almost  all  his  efforts  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  hard  work  and  over-haste.      The 
"Fovrtii  £Btate"  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
irod;  bat  it  baa  little  or  nothing  of  beauty  or 
hiDiinicy.     He  was  a  man  of  sotmd  intellect, 
i&d  good  bnainesB-habits ;  and  the  Daily  News 
is  ehkfly  indebted  to  him  for  the  firm  standi]^ 
vhich  it  has  obtained  amongst  commercial  men. 
lib  nmstitiitidQ    w«a    naturally  weak,    and 
iufl  Mnifbid  labours  akid  exdtaaient  wore  it 
dowBta  laabflitgr  to  lAthstand  tiie  itttadcs  of 


disease.  He  was  smitten  with  typhus  about  the 
fifth  of  November  last,  and  died  on  the  eighteenth, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty.  His  life, — ^we  will 
say  once  more, — was  a  noble,  as  well  as  an 
eventful  one.  His  father's  family,  firom  his 
sixteenth  year  till  his  death,  was  a  source  of 
trouble  and  expense ;  and  much  of  his  hard  work 
was  doubtless  undertaken  for  them.  He  worked 
his  way,  unaided,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  journalism;  and  has  thereby  left  an 
example  to  us  all,  of  what  can  be  done  by  steady 
courage  and  generous  resolve.  His  manners 
were  kind  and  unpretentious.  Those  who  Imew 
him  best,  say  that  he  never  made  an  enemy  or 
lost  a  Mend, 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart— a  man  who  held  a  much  higher  worldly 
and  literary  position  than  either  Phillips  or 
Hunt,  but  whose  daims  upon  our  admiration 
are  much  more  questionable.  His  family  was 
tolerably  wealthy,  and  he  inherited,  through  an 
elder  brother's  death,  a  considerable  estate.  In 
respect  to  literature,  he  was  the  author  of  four 
creditable  novels ;  for  many  years  the  Editor  of 
the  Qaa/rterly :  the  author  of  a  "Life  of  Bums," 
and  the  best  biographer  of  Scott.  In  respect  to 
his  personal  reputation,  it  must  be  said  that  his 
representations  of  the  connection  of  Scott  with 
the  BaUantynes,  his  irresistible  love  of  satire^ 
and  his  cold,  almost  forbidding  manners,  made 
him  plenty  of  enemies.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
causes  of  unpopularity,  we  must  enroll  our 
names  on  the  list  of  those  who  think  that  his 
defence  of  Sir  Walter,  and  his  explanations  of 
the  Ballantyne  business,  are  perfectly  reasonable 
and  just.  That  the  objects  for  which  Scott>  in  his 
own  mind,  laboured — ^involving  the  most  splendid 
fortune  ever  made  by  writing — ^were  frittered 
away,  through,  of  course,  the  commercial  panic, 
as  tixe  immediate  cause,  but  through  the  heed- 
less character  of  John  Ballantyne,  as  the  origi- 
nating cause — ^we  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  made  by  human  testimony.  We  say  not — 
neither  did  Lockhart — that  the  BaUantynes  were 
at  all  dishonest,  or  even  consciously  dishonour- 
able ;  although  some  of  their  transactions  have 
a  criminally  careless  aspect — but  that  John 
Ballantyne,  though  an  amiable  man  and  a 
jovial  companion,  was  every  way  unfit  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  so  large  a 
business.  The  curious^  even  laughable  facts, 
connected  with  John  Ballantyne's  wHl,  throw  the 
best  light  upon  his  character.  He  knew  so  littie 
the  state  of  his  own  finances,  that  in  his  will  he 
left  Scott  a  good  round  sum ;  for  which,  doubt- 
less, Scott  was  duly  grateM, — but  lo !  when 
affairs  had  been  properly  examined,  the  testator 
was  found  to  be  several  tiiousand  poimds  in  debt. 
And  yet  this  was  the  man  who  managed,  or  mis- 
managed, the  financial  department  of  the  firm  of 
Scott  and  Ballantyne.  Scott  saw,  of  course, — 
he  must  have  Been, — ^the  inaptuess  of  John 
Ballantyne's  habits  for  the  position  he  held,  aad 
as  he  was  c<«te&t  with  the  xisk,  w«f  so  fiar  re- 
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Bponsible  for  the  result ;  but  the  truth  is,  John's 
generous,  genial  temper,  and  his  Ught,  gay 
humour  so  gained  upon  Scott's  heart  that  he  loved 
him  even  as  a  brother;  all  minor  differences  were 
lost  in  their  fellowship  of  soul ;  and  losses  gra- 
dually accumulated  upon  them,  till  they  all  were 
crushed  together.  The  quarrel  which  followed, 
it  appears  to  us,  ought  neyer  to  have  arisen. 
And  as  to  Lockhart,  he  has  but  given  a 
literal  statement  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
the  most  important  fact  in  Scott's  life.  He 
could  not  have  evaded  it,  if  he  would;  and 
it  would  have  been  left  where  he  left  it,  if 
his  death  had  not  stimulated  adverse  critics  to 
re-open  the  old  wound.  His  portraits  of  the 
Ballantynes,  as  also  of  Constable,  Laidlaw,  Terry, 
and  Tom  Purdie,  have  a  homeliness  whhjh  affords 
evidence  of  his  truthfulness,  as  well  as  of  un- 
common literary  sMll.  As  a  whole,  his  "Life  of 
Scott"  ranks  with  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  and 
Moore's  "  Byron."  It  is  equal  in  interest  and 
detail  to  the  former,  and  greatly  superior  to  the 
latter.  His  style  is  not  so  cramped  and  John- 
sonian as  Boswell's,  nor  so  pretentiously  musical 
as  Moore's ;  but  it  has  the  prime  qualities  of 
all  good  writing, — ^that  of  clearness,  directness, 
and  a  certain  brevity  and  decision. 

Lockhart  was  the  son  of  a  Glasgow  clergy- 
man, and  destined  for  the  law ;  but  his  income 
as  a  barrister  was  so  small,  that  his  attention 
was  soon  directed  towards  literature.  His  first 
appearance  was  in  Bhchwood^B  MagasUns,  in 
a  series  of  satirical  papers  upon  the  Whigs 
of  Edinburgh.  These  articles  were  dictated 
too  much  by  a  spirit  of  party,  which  excited 
against  him  an  angry  contempt,  and  which  he 
himself  condemned  in  after  times,  as  thoughtless, 
and  boyish, — a  judgment,  in  oar  opinion,  by  far 
too  lenient ;  for  satire  we  regard  as  die  meanest  of 
literary  efforts — ^the  sign  of  a  low  nature — as 
different  from  humour,  to  use  the  antithesis  of 
Carlyle,  himself  a  good  illustration  of  the  diffe- 
rence, as  "  Heaven  is  different  firom  Vauxhall." 
Lockhart  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1818.  He  had  just  returned  from  Germany, 
and  amused  Scott  by  describing  the  appearance 
of  Gothe,  as  he  first  saw  him,  "alighting  from 
his  carriage,  crammed  with  wild  plants  and 
herbs  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
his  morning's  botanising  among  the  hills  above 
Jena."  Scott  took  a  liking  to  him  from  the 
first,  which  is,  and  was,  something  in  his  favour, 
for  in  two  years  after  Scott  bestowed  upon  him 
his  favourite  daughter.  The  early  years  of  Lock- 
hart's  married  life  were  spent  at  Chiefswood, — a 
small  cottage,  within  an  easy  ride  of  Abbotsford. 
It  was  those  years  upon  which  his  imagination, 
in  later  life,  loved  to  dwell.  It  was  here  he 
wrote  his  Novels :  works  which,  as  they  are 
most  removed  from  party  spirit,  have  given  the 
most  general  satisfaction.  It  was  here  Scott 
often  surprised  him  with  welcome  visits;  and 
would  sometimes  invite  his  party  at  Abbotsford, 
-"  ^heB  th^  were  few  and  friendly,  to  come 


over  and  meet  him  at  Chiefswood  in  a  body, 
towards  evening."  Sometimes,  too,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  Scott  would  propose  to  dine 
in  the  open  air,  and  thus  "  get  rid,"  as  he  said, 
"  of  the  inconvenience  of  small  rooms,  and  by 
making  it  natural  and  easy  for  gentlemen  to 
help  the  ladies,  the  paucity  of  servants  would 
go  for  nothing."  In  1826,  however,  Lockhart 
removed  to  London,  and  for  seventeen  years 
subsequently  was  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  with  a  salar]^  of  1,200/.  a  year. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  Eeview  he  gave  to 
many  great  offence;  but  in  a  post  of  that 
kind,  cause  of  offence  could  scarcely  perhaps, 
more  or  less,  have  been  avoided.  He  attacked, 
in  particular,  the  Cockney  school  of  Poetry, 
and  was  bitter  upon  Southey.  His  position 
necessarily  separated  him  from  the  cabals 
of  authors;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  an 
amount  of  dignified  reserve  and  haughty  de- 
meanour was  also  an  Editorial  attribute.  But 
if  these  qualities  are  sometimes  requirements, 
they  are  never  lovely;  and  many  who  would 
have  been  glad  of  his  friendship,  turned  away 
offended.  He  gave  up  the  Review  in  1842,  and 
retired  upon  the  estate  which  had  descended  to 
him.  In  1843  Sir  Robert  Feel  nominated  him 
Auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, — ^a  sinecure 
worth  three  or  four  hundred  a-year.  He  was 
novr  famous  and  opulent ;  and  his  last  ten  years 
might  have  been  the  happiest  and  the  best,  but 
for  a  sad  crowd  of  family  bereavements.  Lady 
Scott  died  first,  and  Lockhart's  intelligent  and 
beloved  boy,  Hugh  Littlejohn,  next ;  he  for  whom 
Scott  had  written  the  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather." 
These  were  followed,  at  short  intervals,  by 
Scott  himself,  his  daughter  Anne,  his  two  sons, 
and  Mrs.  Lockhart.  Thus,  in  1836,  Lockhart 
was  left,  of  all  Scott's  family,  with  only  one 
son,  and  one  daughter.  The  son  had  always  been 
a  trouble  to  him,  and  died  in  early  manhood. 
The  daughter  remains,  the  sole  descendant  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  She  married  soon,  and  became 
so  severe  a  Catholic,  that  her  father  could  find 
but  little  pleasure  in  her  society.  Thus,  all  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  life,  wore  away ;  all 
which  could  make  leisure  valuable,  departed,  to 
leave  it  a  desert.  A  critic,  who  in  other  respects 
has  treated  him  with  severity,  says,  "  that  those 
who  saw  him  in  his  daily  walk  in  London, — 
his  handsome  countenance -- always  with  a 
lowering  and  sardonic  expression — ^now  darkened 
with  sadness, — and  the  thin  lips  compressed 
more  than  ever,  as  by  pain  of  mind,  forgave,  in 
respectful  compassion  for  one  so  visited,  all 
causes  of  quarrel,  and  threw  themselves  into 
his  mind,  seeing  only  the  early  pranks  with 
Christopher  Nor&,  the  dinings  by  the  brook  at 
Chiefswood,  the  glories  of  Abbotsford,  and  the 
Home  in  Regent's  Park,  with  the  gentle  Sophia 
presiding." 

In  1853,  Lockhart  went  to  Italy  in  search  of 
health,  and  returned  last  spring,  with  little  or 
no  improvement.    In  October,  he  had  a  severe 
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attack  of  diazrhoaa.  In  Koyember,  he  was  much 
worse;  and,  on  the  25th,  expired  at  Abbotsford, 
rather  of  a  broken    oonstitution,   than  of  any 


definite  diaeaae.  On  the  Friday  following,  he 
was  taken  to  Drybnrgh  Abbey ;  and  now  lies, 
side  by  side,  with  Sir  "Walter  Scott. 


"  THE  WAR— WHO'S  TO  BLAME  ?"  * 


Ii  is  ahnoet  impOBsible  to  separate,  in  the  rea- 
saung  of  mankind,  the  ideas  of  suffering  and  of 
culpability.  By  a  logic  of  the  feelings,  they 
associate  disaster  with  default;  and  the  more 
wide-spread  the  suffering,  the  higher  they  look 
for  its  source.  Increased  knowledge  strengthens, 
though  it  also  corrects,  this  intuitive  judg- 
ment. Famine  and  pestilence  were,  from  their 
fint  experience,  attributed  to  Ihe  anger  of 
Hearen  at  the  sins  of  earth — ^now,  to  the  aveng- 
ing operation  of  violated  law.  And  the  plague 
of  war,  less  lightly  estimated  now  than  ever, 
the  moral  sense  of  the  world  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  to  an  infernal  purpose,  or  equally  in- 
fernal passions,  unhappily  clothed  widi  human 
power. 

We  are  at  war, — and  wo  chaige  upon  our 
oiemy  the  guilt  of  war.     Conscious,  at  least, 
that  we  did  not  desire  war,  and  that  it  was 
with  no  thought  of  selfish  ends  we  entered  on 
the  war, — ^we  conclude,  perhaps  too  readily,  that 
bis  is  all  the-  blame.     We  are  naturally  intole- 
rant of  any  exceptions,  in  our  midst,  to  this 
conclusion.      We  will  not  have  it  questioned, 
least  of  all  by  our  own  countrymen,  that  we  were 
rductant  and  disinterested.     Proscription,  po- 
litical and  social,  threatens  the  individual  brave 
enough,  or  brutish  enough,  to  set  himself  against 
a  be&sf  essential  to  our  self-toleration.   ' '  If  these 
men  be  right,  we  are  accursed,''  is  the  universal, 
rc:asonable  feeling.     Nevertheless,  the  voice  of 
dissent  is  heard, — and  we  are  of  those  who  think 
it  should  not  be  suppressed.     The  very  strength 
of  our  conviction  that  it  is  the  enemy  who  is 
guilty  of  provoking  this  war,  disposes  us  to  de- 
moad  that  respectable  remonstrants  against  our 
part  in  it,  should  not  be  silenced.     And  when 
the  remonstrant  bears  so  honoured  a  name  as 
that  of  John  Bright — synonymous  with  great 
intellectual  ability,  high  moral  character,  and 
imimpeached  political  integrity, — ^we  protest,  in 
the  name  of  free  speech  and  English  fairness, 
against  his  being  assailed  with  dishonourable 
epithets,   and  still  more   dishonourable  impu- 
tations. 

Mr.  Macqueen,  the  author  of  a  work  named 
below,  and  whose  title  we  have  appropriated 
above,— with  the  intention  of  widely  extending 
its  application,  —  has  written  400  pages  in 
maiBtezumoe  of  the  position  that  this  country  was 
"completely  wrong  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  led  to  the  terrible  contest  into  which  she 
has  noguardedly  rushed" — "misled  and  mad- 
dened by  the  grossest  and  most  extensive  system 


of  error  and  fabrication  ever  before  organised 
in  any  age  or  country."  This  he  says  in  the 
first  page  of  his  Preface, — and,  not  to  keep  us 
long  under  the  impression  that  it  is  Bussian 
diplomacy  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  latter  of 
these  strong  sentences, — he  tells  us  at  the  top 
of  the  second  page,  that  *'  our  Ambassadors  and 
the  Ambassadors  of  oxir  ally,  cut  a  deplorablo 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  plain-dealing  and  truth." 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  version  of  the  Eastern 
question  which  would  make  France  the  aggres- 
sor, Turkey  the  fortunate,  England  the  dupe, 
and  Eussia  Ihe  injured !  His  allusions  to  un- 
happily indisputable  instances  of  double-dealing 
on  the  part  of  our  Ministers,  make  us  almost 
afraid  that  he  is  about  to  sustain  his  whole  case 
— terrible  as  it  is ;  but  before  the  Preface  is  con- 
cluded, we  come  upon  allusions  of  quite  another 
character  —  allusions,  as  to  fiEUsts  universally 
received,  to  speculations  that  rarely  fail  to  craze 
those  who  entertain  them.  **  Already,"  he  says^ 
''the  artful  promises  and  pretensions  of  ihe 
Allies,  and  their  professed  objects  as  regards 
Turkey,  are  blown  to  the  winds;  and,  as  a 
beginning  of  evils,  insurmountable  difficulties 
rise  before  them.  They  cannot  maintain  the 
Mahommedan  power  in  independence.  Its  days 
are  numbered  hy  unerring  Wisdom,  Its  '  power 
to  make  war'  was  to  continue  1260  prophetic 
years,  and  no  longer.  The  Allies,  as  they  are 
called,  cannot  roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  nor 
even  reproduce  yesterday.  Every  one  who 
studies  the  official  documents  referred  to,  and  the 
subject,  seriously,  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Count  Nesselrode  did;  namely,  that  France 
and  England  are  solely  and  entirely  to  blame 
for  the  melancholy  results  that  have  taken 
place.  .  .  .  Our  'rowers  have  brought  us 
into  deep  waters.'      Unparalleled  in  history  this 
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raphy,"  &o.   London:  James  Madden,  Leadenhall-street. 

The  Letter  of  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  War, 
verified  and  illustrated  by  Extracts  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Documents,  &c.  London:  W.  and  F.  Cash, 
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Ko68uth*s  Address  on  the  War  Question,  delivered  on 
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war  will  be,  and  most  oertamly  unparalleled  in 
its  resolts.  It  will  terminate  for  ever  a  cruel 
system — a  daring  imposture  and  dd/uiion,  the 
opponent  of  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  that  has 
tyrannised  over,  and  trampled  upon,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  human  race  for  1260  years. 
It  must  perish,  like  all  its  great  tyrannic  pre- 
decessors. We  see,  we  know,  the  fate  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Per* 
fiian,  the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman  empires ; 
all  swept  away  from  the  fiEu^e  of  the  earth !  Bo,  too, 
Mahommadanism  must  perish."  Guided  by  the 
Table  of  Contents,  we  find  that  the  two  last 
chapters  of  the  work — nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
whole — ^are  taken  up  in  contrasting  the  origin, 
history,  and  fate  of  Christianity  and  Mahom- 
medanism ;  **  Scripture  proofs"  that  Islam  must 
fall,  strangely  inlaid  with  calculations  of  the 
cost  of  war  and  of  the  supply  of  food.  A  writer 
who  thus  arrogantly  identifies  his  own  deduc- 
tions with  the  dicta  of  "  Unerring  Wisdom," — 
and  then  unnecessarily  obtrudes  religious  diffe- 
rences upon  a  question  of  purely  political  rela- 
tions,— is  so  very  unlikely  to  investigate  with 
unbiaased  diligence  or  report  with  conscientious 
impartiality,  that  we  can  place  no  reliance  upon 
his  voluminous  compilation  from  '*  the  official 
documents."  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks  on  the  question  he  has  attempted 
to  re-open,  make  no  use  of  his  citations  that  is 
not  justified  by  our  own  independent  knowledge. 

There  is,  however,  a  complaint  which  we, 
equally  with  Mr.  Macqueen,  and  which  all 
political  writers,  in  the  name  of  those  for  whom 
they  write,  have  to  make,  and  which  goes  far 
to  excuse  any  errors  of  compilation  into  which 
he  or  others  may  fell.  We  complain  of  the 
habitual  mutilation  of  Foreign- office  documents. 
If  they  may  not,  for  substantial  reasons,  be 
published  entire,  the  omissions  should  be  made 
by  an  independent  and  responsible  person — 
clearly  indicated  whenever  made — and  not  be 
permitted  to  cast  an  air  of  subornation  and  arti- 
fice over  the  whole.  The  materials  of  Mr. 
Macqueen's  volume  lie  scattered  over  no  less 
than  1,300  closely-printed  folio  pages.  We 
fhlly  sympathise  with  his  disgust  at  the  ag- 
gravation of  this  sufficient  concealment  of  the 
truth  by  the  systematic  no-system  which  pre  - 
vails  in  these  Blue  Books : — 

The  oonfosed  manner  in  which  these  documents  have 
been  pnblished — where  we  find  confusion  worse  con- 
founded reigning — ^together  with  the  endless  repetitions 
and  extraneous  rubbuh  connected  with  each  particular 
portion  of  the  subject — ^render  the  task  undertaken  all 
but  impracticable,  and  might  well  induce  the  boldest  to 
avoid  such  a  task,  in  despair  of  getting  through  it  in  a 
satisftuitory  manner :  it  Sm  something  like  seeking  for  a 
grain  of  wheat  in  a  sack  of  chaff.  Lord  Derby  acknow- 
lodged  (House  of  Lords^  that  he  had  lost  his  way  and 
got  bewildered,  before  ne  got  to  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  (400  pf^^).  Still,  it  is  evident,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great<number  of  Papers  that  have  been  published, 
that  many  of  those  have  been  mutilated  i  while  it  is  also 
clear  that  others  have  been  withheld — a  practice  very 
reprehensible,  but  very  oommon  with   official  pei^le. 


when  it  does  not  aoit  their  purpose  to  teU  all  thiogi  that 
relate  to  public  affairs  of  great  moment. 

Mr.  Macqueen's  allegations,  deduced  from— <mt 
perhaps  we  should  say  defended  by — this  ill- 
arranged  and  imperfect  body  of  fact  may   be 
thus  stated:  —  (1.)    France  was    the    original 
aggressor  upon  the  independence  of  Turkey,  as 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  1841 ;  (2.)  the  Men- 
schikoff  demands  were  necessitated  by  those  of 
France,  and  were  uniformly  moderate ;  (3.)  the 
Vienna  Note  was  a  satisfactory  award ;  (4.)  the 
English  Government  declared  war  against  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  maligned  by  our  Ambas* 
sador  at  St.  Petersburg,  only  because  the  Porte, 
instigated  by  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
held  us  to  an  undertaking  rashly  given.     The 
first  of  these  statements  is  simply  an  historical 
fact.     The  French  Goyemment  did,  undoubt* 
cdly,  permit  its  representatives  to  hold  towards 
the  Porte  a  language  intolerable  to  an  inde- 
pendent Power — and  that  for  the  unworthy  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  concessions,  paltry  in  them- 
selves,  gratifying  to  the  dominant  religion  of 
France.     But  these  demands  were  handsomely 
withdrawn — ^whether  befose  or  during  the  Men- 
schikoff  mission,  it  matters  little;  except  that, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  withdrawal  was  the  more 
honourable  to  the  representatives  of  a  Govern- 
ment so  powerM    and  of  a  nation  so  vain. 
But  if  the  demands  of  France  were  arrogant, 
those  of  Russia  were  simply  impossible.     The 
concession  of  a   right  of  protectorate  over    n 
body  so  numerous  as  the  Greek  subjects   of 
Turkey — for  to  that,  or  to  nothing  worth  con- 
tending for,  did  the  demand  amount — ^was  a 
confession  of  weakness  and  wrong  fatal  to  the 
self-respect,  and  therefore  to  the  political  exist- 
ence, of  Turkey.     Mr.  Macqueen  thinks  it  suffi- 
cient to  characterise  as  **  fabrications"   those 
accounts  of  Menschikoff's  bearing — ^his  rudeness 
to  the   Sultan,  threats  to  his  Ministers,  and 
homage  to  the  Greeks — ^which  told  upon  Europe 
and  America  more  effectively  than  even  the 
able  State  papers  of  M.  Drouyn  d'Lhuys.     But 
still  more  self-complacent  is  our  author  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Pruth.     He  regards  it  as  the 
mild  assertion  of  an  unquestionable  right — as  the 
gentle  alternative,  not  the  insidious  preliminary, 
of  war.     He  does  not  pretend  that  the  Vienna 
Note  differed  ^m  the  Menschikoff  Ultimatum — 
but  insists  that  its  joint  presentation  by  France 
and  England  to  the  Czar,  bound  them  to  enforce 
it  upon  the  Sultan.   He  brings  out  very  strongly 
the  fact  that,  in  refusing  this  Note,  the  Porte 
did  but  adhere  to  her  original  resolution.     But 
he  will  have  it  that  it  was  at  the  secret  instiga- 
tion of  Lord  Stratford  that  resolution  was  taken 
and  adhered  to — Lord  Stratford  relying  for  hit 
justification  upon    the  excitement  created  in 
Turkey  by  the  presence  of  a  Russian  army  in 
the  Principalities  and  of  an  Anglo-French  fleet 
in  Besika  Bay  \  an  excitement  certain  to  end  in 
insurrection  and  foreign  intervention.    In  thus 
acting,  Lord  Stratford  may  have  exceeded  his 
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eomailnioii  aa  British  Enyoy^  but  we  belieye  lie 
^w€d  Mmaftlf  the  friend  of  Turkey  and  the 
gnardimL  of  European,  interests. 

In  an  these  positions,  except  the  third,  Mr. 
Macqueen  has  the  concuirence  of  Mr.  John 
Bright.  The  passage  of  the  Pruth,  Mr.  Bright 
T^iards  as  **  impolitic  and  immoral  f*  though  he 
timiks  it  might  be  ''defended  out  of  Vatielj** 
and  is  at  least  as  justifiable  as  ou(  menacing 
Athens  with  bombardment  on  the  rejection  of 
Bon  Faeifico's  claims.  But  England  and  France 
declined — ^he  argues — to  consider  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  a  cause  of  war,  restrained 
Tjsrkej  from  resistance,  and  procured  from  a 
eoDlerence  of  all  the  Powers  an  award  satis- 
&etar7  to  all  but  Turkey ;  they  therefore  should 
have  washed  their  hands  of  the  business.  His 
reasoning  may  be  satis&ctory  to  politicians — 
tiiere  is  too  good  proof  that  it  was  satis- 
hctory  to  otix  Ministers,  and  to  those  of  Prance ; 
bat  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  moral  sense  of 
either  people.  They  felt  it  to  be  intolerable 
that,  having  been  cajoled  into  offering  Turkey, 
in  the  form  of  a  fkiendly  arbitration,  the  demand 
she  had  already  rejected,  on  the  faith  of  our 
snpport,  their  Governments  should  leave  her  to 
sostain  single-handed  the  decision  of  her  superior 
sagacity.  The  people  did  not  then  know  that 
their  Qtyvemments  aceepted  this  award  with  their 
eyes  open — the  French  Minister  pressing  it 
apon  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  *'with  the 
hope  that  it  will  find  that  its  general  sense  differs 
nothing  fr&m  the  sense  of  the  proposition  presented 
hy  Prince  Menschikoff ;"  *  and  the  English 
Miaistry  pressing  it  upon  that  of  Constantinople 
with  the  significant  intimation  that  it  might 
liave  to  make  war  alone. f  Nevertheless,  says 
Mr.  Bright,  *'  the  moment  war  was  declared  by 
Turkey,  our  Gbvemment  openly  applauded  it. 
Englfliid  theoL  was  committed  to  the  war.  She 
had  promised   armed   assistance  to  Turkey — a 

*  Cited  in  Count  Niisselrode's  Memorandum  of  March 
2, 1S»4^  as  published  in  tlie  Journal  des  JJebats. 

t  On  the  10th  September,  1853,  Lord  Clarendon 

viitet  a  long  despatch  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifle, 

eusiiaing  the  modifications  proposed  in  the  Vienna  note 

bj  Hie  Port^  and  then  adds : — **  In  oDnclusion,  I  have 

to  obterfe,  that  these  last  conditions  \^ere  not  msde  in 

the  note  weak  to  Vienna,  find  which,  without  them,  the 

Porte  was  prepared  to  sign  as  a  finil  settlenient  of  the 

qtestioo.    There  is,  .oonseqaently,  some  reason  to  appre* 

bcnl  that  tbej  ha;re  once  been  brooght  forward,  under 

tbe  ooQTieiion  that  they  could  not  be  complied  with ;  and 

iliogld  this  unfiniunately  be  the  case,  it  will  verify  tbe 

predution  of  your  Excellency  niade  as  long  ago  as  the 

ISth  d  July,  jwat  there  woiyld  soon  be  more  tp  appre- 

bend  frooi  the  rashness,  than  from  the  timidity  of  Turk- 

^1  Minasters;  and  it  will  soon  confirm  the  opinion  lately 

cananmicated  to  Her  Miyesty's  Government,  and  which 

t%  gather  ^Iso  frosEi  tbe  tone  of  your  BxceUency's  de- 

^dAu,  wuoAyg—^ihat  the  feeUng  of  ike  Turkuh  Qo- 

ttnae^  i$  « i^Mv  for  war,  foftnded  on  tjie  convkiion 

^  fftmof  atpd  JSngland  mmi  still  perforce  side  with 

Tvkey,  aiid  i^  the  fpftr  vdUj  therefore,  be  a  suoeesqftd 

one  for  tie  SmUan,  and  ohtmn  for  him  guarantees  for 

tiifatwre,  sahieh  wiM  maUriaOsf  strengthen  his  tottering 


country  without  a  Government,  and  whose  ad- 
ministration was  at  the  mercy  of  contending 
factions;  and,  incapable  of  fixing  a  policy  for 
herself,  she  allowed  herself  to  he  dragged  on  by 
the  current  of  events  at  Constantinople.  She 
*  drifted,'  as  Lord  Clarendon  said,  exactly  de- 
scribing his  own  position,  into  the  war,  appa- 
rently without  rudder  and  compass.  The  whole 
policy  of  our  Government  in  this  matter  is 
marked  with  an  imbecility  almost  without  ex- 
ample." ^eavy  as  is  this  censure,  it  is  fiiUy 
borne  out  by  the  citations  appended  to  it  by 
the  anonymous  but  skilful  Editor  of  Mr.  Bright' s 
Letter.  These  citations  exhibit  the  Govern- 
ment ^s  alternately  warning  and  imploring  the 
Porte  not  to  Jceep  them  to  their  promise.  Lord 
Stratford  reports  an  interview  with  Redshid 
Pasha,  in  November,  1853, — nearly  si3f  months 
after  the  Russians  had  entered  the  Principalities, — 
in  which  he  "  omitted  nothing  that  his  instruc- 
tions, his  recollections,  or  his  reflection,  could 
suggest,"  in  order  to  prevent  a  declaration  of 
war;  all  which  unavailing,  he  took  his  leave 
with  "  evident  marks  of  disappointment  and 
dissatisfaction,'*  and  a  warning  to  the  Pasha 
that  he  would  one  day  repent  his  decision.  He 
even  appealed  to  the  Sultan  against  the  Minister. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  he  presented  to  Abdul 
Medjid  Admiral  Bundas  and  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  he  made  an  opportunity  of  letting  it  be 
known  that  that  fleet  was  sent  into  the 
Turkish  waters  for  show,  not  for  action.  He  did 
contrive  to  extort  a  promise  of  a  few  days' 
further  delay — but  that  promise  having  been 
overruled,  he  was  informed  by  Lord  Clf^rondon, 
"Her  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  to 
receive  the  explanations  upon  this  subject 
which  your  Excellency  has  doubtless  .de- 
manded from  the  Porte."  The  Minister  who 
had  early  in  the  year,  commencing  his  new 
career,  informed  the  Government  of  Turkey 
that  that  country  was  unworthy  of  protection 
and  was  hastening  to  dissolution,* — threatens 
them,  in  November,  with  desertion,  for  having 

*  Ix)rd  Clarendon,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Lord 
Stratford,  on  receiving  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  from 
Lord  John  BusseU,  says : — "  Year  Excellency's  long  resi- 
dence at  the  Porte,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affiiirs 
of  Turkey,  will  enable  you  to  point  out  those  reforms  and 
improvements  which  the  Sultan,  under  his  present  diffi- 
ct^ies,  may  have  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect,  and 
in  what  manner  the  Porte  may  best  establish  a  system 
of  administration  calculated  to  afford  reasonable  security 
for  thB  development  of  its  commercial  measures  and  the 
maintenance  oif  its  independence;,  recognised  hy  the  great 
Christiam  Fowers  on  presumption  of  its  proving  a  realUg, 
and  a  stable  bond  of  peace  in  their  respective  relations 
with  the  Porte,  and  generally  through  the  Levant. 
J^or  will  you  disguise  from  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers 
that  perseverance  in  their  present  course  must  end  in 
aUenating  the  sgmp<xthies  qf  the  British  nation,  and 
making  It  impossible  for  Ser  Majesty's  Oovemment  to 
shelter  them  from  the  impending  danger,  or  to  overlook 
the  exigencies  of  Christendom  exposed  to  the  natural 
consequenees  of  their  unuise  poliey  astd  reckless  mat* 
a(imniftrcftion,"'-J^iii§  Booh  part  i.  pp.  »1, 32. 
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refused  to  let  the  year  close  upon  an  unresisted 
invasion.  Yet  this  same  Minister,  speaking  in 
his  place  in  the  British  Parliament,  drew  ap- 
plause even  from  the  apathetic  Peers  by  a  show 
of  indignation  at  Bussian  dissimulation,  and  of 
zeal  in  the  maintenance  of  Turkish  inde- 
pendence. Word-yalorous  at  home,  under  the 
compulsion  of  an  excited  public  sentiment, — 
resolutely  inactive  abroad,  except  to  further 
parley  with  the  aggressor  and  restrain  the 
aggrieved — does  not  even  his  own  ignobly 
felicitous  phrase  fail  to  express  the  full  measure 
of  Aw  "blame"? 

But,  unhappily,  these  citations  do  not  exhaust 
our  grounds  of  judgment.  Mr.  Macqueen  takes 
care  to  remind  us  of  the  Secret  Correspondence, 
and  to  argue  therefrom  that  England  had  no 
reason  to  accuse  the  Czar  of  conce^ng  his  views 
upon  Turkey.  He  impeaches,  besides,  both  the 
completeness  of  that  Correspondence,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  re- 
ports of  his  conversations  with  the  Emperor. 
That  we  have  not  the  whole  of  the  Correspon- 
dence is  clear  from  internal  evidence ;  but  by 
the  same  rule  we  judge  that  Sir  Hamilton  did 
not  report  inaccurately.  But  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  this  Correspondence  is,  that  it  discloses 
Eussian  designs  upon  the  European  territories 
of  Turkey,  and,  while  conveying  the  refusal  of 
England  to  participate  in  those  designs,  closes 
witii  formal,  repeated  expressions  of  a  mutual  good 
tmderstanding.  Who  can  doubt  either  of  these 
two  things — that,  with  a  copy  of  this  correspond- 
ence in  his  desk,  the  Czar  Nicholas  felt  secure 
of  England's  acquiescence  in  his  indefinite  occu- 
pation of  the  PnncipaUties ;  and  that  the  English 
Cabinet,  with  another  copy  on  their  table,  per- 
ceived in  the  Menschikoff  Note  and  the  passage 
of  the  Pruth  the  initiation  of  Turkish  partition  ? 
Yet  the  members  of  that  Cabinet  protested  inces- 
santiy  their  faith  in  Kussia's  good  intentions, 
and  negociated,  through  the  tedious  months  of 
Russia's  undisturbed  possession,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  that  faith.  Surely,  this  was  con- 
duct for  which  "  imbecile"  is  hardly  the  word  ! 
Mr.  Bright  has  suggested  a  truer  epithet  in 
speaking  of  this  as  a  "  wicked  war."  And,  reluc- 
tant as  we  are  to  believe  that  English  Ministers 
contemplated  acquiescence  in  the  piecemeal  de- 
struction of  an  European  State,  and  were  only 
shamed  into  a  better  intent  by  the  action  of 
premature  events  upon  the  public  mind, — we 
are  compelled  to  award  to  the  statesmen  who, 
though  from  a  motive  honourable  as  the  love  of 
peace,  thus  pursued  a  crooked  policy,  and  were 
drawn  into  the  straits  of  an  awful  alternative, — 
who,  averse  to  war,  and  privately  denying,  by 
their  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  the  necessity 
of  war,  undertook  that  which  is  a  crime, 
except  undertaken  wit£  a  elear  conscience  and  a 
cheerful  courage — to  tk&m  we  must  make  no 
light  apportionment  of  "blame." 

Notuntimely, — :we  conscientiously  believe, — ^is 
the  reproduction  of  these  facts.    Even  in  the 


eleventh  month  of  a  war,  it  is  Aot  too  late  to  in- 
quire who  was  to  blame  in  its  origination ;  for 
the  character  of  the  men  and  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  actuated,  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
fluential on  its  after-progress.  A  war  undertaken 
on  compulsion  will  hardly  be  prosecuted  bat  on 
the  same  conditions.  Still  less  will  a  war  com- 
menced without  a  well-defined  object  tend  to  the 
speedy  est8ft>lishment  of  ''a  safe,  honourable, 
and  enduring  peace."  It  is  for  this  reason  alone 
that  we  revive,  at  this  apparently  inopportune 
moment,  facts  that  have  been  little  used  but  as 
the  temporary  weapons  of  party — ^not  in  a  spirit 
of  political  cynicism,  still  less  of  factious  hosti- 
lity to  the  Gk)vemment.  "We  believe  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  did  a  great  wrong,  both 
to  itself  and  to  the  country,  in  under- 
taking to  conduct  a  war  they  had  so  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  avert:  they  should  have 
handed  to  others  the  sword  which  their 
own  inconsistencies  had  disabled  them  from 
wielding  with  effect.  But  frx>m  that  wrong 
they  may  be  held  to  have  been  absolved  by  the 
Parliament  and  people,  who  listened  to  their 
explanations  with  such  disproportionate  displea- 
sure. The  country  must  be  content  to  share 
with  its  rulers  the  blame  of  errors  which  it 
would  not  punish.  Those  errors  might  be  for- 
gotten— till  History  comes  to  be  written — but 
for  their  influence  on  the  present.  A  single 
campaign,  vigorous  and  well-directed,  might 
obliterate  from  the  memory  of  this  generation 
even  the  scandalous  revelations  of  the  Eastern 
Question  Blue  Books. 

But  has  not  the  campaign  been  vigorous  and 
well-directed  ?  Is  not  the  country,  on  the  whole, 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  ?  We  will 
repeat  the  question  in  the  impressive  language 
of  Kossuth — slanguage  than  which  none  ever 
embodied  a  more  timely  or  touching  appeal  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  nation : — 

Since  the  thupdering  roar  of  cannon  from  around  Sebas- 
topol  continues  to  rouse  an  echo  of  moaning  grief  from 
thousands  of  British  homesteads,  is  there  a  Briti^  heart 
aU  along  these  isles,  the  recesses  of  which  have  not 
thrilled  with  the  inquiry,  whether  the  policy  which  pre- 
sides over  this  war  he  a  wise  one  ?  whether  those  glorious 
dead  whom  the  world  admires  and  whom  Great  Britain 
bewails  have  fallen  a  sanguinary  tribute  to  dire  necessity, 
or  have  fallen  but  a  wanton  sacrifice  immolated  on  tho 
shrine  of  the  errors  of  those  who  rule  ?  Can  the  aged 
mother,  proud  in  her  maternal  joy  yesterday  and  chUd« 
less  to  day ; — can  the  fatherless  orphan,  standing  like  a 
broken  reed ; — can  the  widow,  cast  upon  public  charity 
(and  11,000  already  they  are) ; — can  the  nation,  maimed  by 
the  loss  of  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  her  sons ; — can 
they  comfbrt  themselves  with  repeating  the  words 
Paulus  ^milins  spoke,  when,  from  the  f\ineral  of  both  his 
sons,  he  rode  up  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol  ?  Can  they 
say,  **  I  feel  the  ruin  of  my  homestead  consoled  hy  the 
good  fortune  of  the  CommonweaUh  ?**  Is  there  one  man 
all  along  these  isles,  in  the  breast  of  whom  the  question 
has  not  arisen,  whether  there  be  no  better  course  for  car- 
rying on  this  war  ?  a  course  more  sure  to  succeed  and 
richer  in  results,  and  not  so  dreadful  in  sacrifices  ? 

And  we  must  let  him  answer  for  us — "  Yes ; 
that  question  has  been  asked  by  all:   it  has 
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stirred  like  the  thrill  of  conscience  through  the 
breast  of  all."  In  the  ctmduct  of  the  war,  the 
nation  feels — reasoning,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
outsety  that  wherever  there  is  unexpected  loss 
there  must  he  somewhere  error  or  fatdt — ^in  the 
presence  of  her  five  thousand  dead,  by  pesti- 
lence or  the  sword, — and  the  survivors  suffer- 
ing all  the  hardships  of  war  but  defeat, — 
the  nation  feels  there  must  be  blame  ^mewhere. 
Is  it  the  policy,  the  strategy,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  war  that  is  at  fault  ?  Let  us  see, 
first,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  campaign,  as 
stated,  or  adndtted  by  the  Secretary-at-TVar,  in 
his  republished  speech. 

"War  was  declared  in  March.     Thei-e  was  then 
3  large  and  well-appointed  Russian  army  in  the 
Principalities, — ^but  unable  to  cross  the  Danube 
in  the  face  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Omer 
Pacha.    Ve  sent,  bit  by  bit,  the  materials  of  a 
fine  but  small  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  and  the  powerM  fleet  that  had  wintered 
there,  now  took  possession  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Oar  commanders  were  instructed  first  to  make 
Constantinople  safe ;  then  to  secure  the  line  of 
the  Balkan  mountains;  then  to  act  upon  the 
Danube, — ^and,  after  that,  to  strike  upon  some 
vital  point  of  Russian  territory.   The  first  object 
they  may  be  presumed  to  have  accomplished  by 
spending  the  spring  at  Gallipoli  and  Scutari — 
the  second,   by  removing  to  Varna.      But  at 
Tama  they  found  nothing  to  do,  the  Russians 
retiring  from   the  Danube  on  failing  to  take 
Silistria.      Instead  of  following  the  retreating 
and  demoralised  enemy,  they  resolved  to  transport 
themselves  to  the  Crimea,  leaving  an  Austrian 
army,  more  numerous  than  their  own,  to  watch, 
with  Omer  Pacha,    the  retreat.      Before  the 
transport  and  siege  preparations  could  be  com- 
pleted, cholera  literally  decimated  the  troops — 
killing  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
oat  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  British,  and 
still  more  severely  desolating  the  French.    It 
was  upon    the    reports   of    ofiicers   who   had 
carefully  reconnoitred    the  Russian  forces    in 
the  Ciuneay   that   the   enterprise  was  under- 
taken.     Our    first    collision  with  the  enemy 
verified  those  reports.     A  landing  was  effected 
imopposed,  and  fifty  thousand  of   the   Allies 
drove  an  equal  number  of  Russians  from  a  very 
advaatageous  position.    But  a  deficienoy  of  means 
of  eonvejfan&e  prevented  our  following  up  this 
victory,  or  investing  the  fortress  wo  nevertheless 
hesieged.    The  fleet,  that  had  not  even  prevented 
theremoval  of  Russian  stores  and  garrisons  from 
exposed  positions  into  Sebastopol,  found  itself 
shut  out  of  the  harbour,   and  almost  out  of 
rsnge,  by  a  barrier  of  sunken  ships.    A  month's 
bombardbnent,     and    three    splendid    victories 
fsHoi  either  to  reduce  the  fortress  or  destroy 
the  army  in  the  field.    Reinforcements,  to  the 
amoimt  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  had  been 
ncaved  by  the   Russians — ^per  favour  of  our 
Austiisa  ^iend,  set  to  watch  the  army  of  the 
Bambe.    About  a  fifth  of  that  number  joined 


the  Allies  within  the  same  term.  Insufi&cient 
ammxmition  had  retarded  the  operations,  and 
insufficient  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and 
stores,  occasioned  great  suffering.  Both  descrip- 
tions of  supplies  hsid  been  sent  out,  but  they 
temporarily  miscarried,  and  a  large  quantity 
perished  with  the  thirty  vessels  destroyed  in  a 
wintry  hurricane  off  the  traditionally  perilous 
Taurian  Chersonesus.  The  besiegers  are  now  the 
besieged — with  their  lines  of  offence  to  defend, 
and  &eir  splendid  fleet  for  a  resource.  Are  the 
mistakes  that  have  led  to  these  disastrous  results 
mistaken  policy,  strategy,  or  administration  ? 

Partiy,  it  is  admitted,  of  the  last-mentioned. 
An  army  does  not  leave  its  tents  on  board-ship, 
and  lie  down  under  a  pitilessly  raining  sky — 
the  wounded  are  not  tended  at  the  expense  of 
great  military  advantages— doctors  do  not  ask 
in  vain  for  a  pound  of  lint  or  a  bottie  of  wine, 
— ^hips  do  not  go  astray  hundreds  of  miles,  nor 
stow  their  freights  upside-down — and  yet  the 
managers  be  blameless.  "We  do  not  believe 
that  fiiere  was  wanton  carelessness  in  any  re- 
sponsible servant  of  the  Crown,  nor  a  niggard 
scale  of  provision, — ^but  there  were  certainly 
great  deficiencies  and  some  extravagant  blunders. 
So  much  is  admitted ;  and  as  by  censure  we  could 
neither  retrieve  these  misfortunes  nor  abso- 
lutely prevent  their  repetition,  we  may  as 
well  be  content  to  regret.  And  as  to  the 
inmiediate  conduct  of  tiie  expedition — ^far  be 
it  from  us  to  offer  ciiticism  on  any  point 
where  there  is  so  much  to  extol !  The  pen  that 
ventures  to  detect  a  blunder  in  the  tactics  by 
which  Alma  was  won  and  Inkerman  defended, 
should  first  have  written  its  owner's  name  upon 
a  battie-field.  Seymour,  the  favourite  associate 
of  Wellington,  was  exempt  from  criticism  by  all 
but  his  soldier-peers — ^Field-Marshal  Raglan  has 
no  soldier-peer,  except  perhaps  in  Cathcart*s 
grave.  We  must  seek,  then,  in  the  policy  of 
the  war — ^in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  now 
expounded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herber6«— the  causes 
of  its  disasters. 

And  here,  surely,  we  have  not  long  to 
seek.  It  was  the  announced  object  of  the 
war  to  deliver  Turkey  from  Russian  aggres- 
sion, or  menaces  of  aggression.  To  this  end, 
the  shortest  road  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  expulsion  of  the  Russian  forces  from 
the  Principalities, — the  abolition  of  the  joint 
protectorate  over  them,  exercised  by  Russia 
under  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplo, — and  their 
erection  into  jfreo  states,  guaranteed  from  terri- 
torial violation  by  as  many  of  the  European 
Powers  as  could  be  got  to  consent.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  would  have  cost  Turkey  nothing 
but  the  surrender  of  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
compensated  by  the  creation  of  a  safe  frontier. 
But  it  was  a  plan  as  alarming  to  Austrian  ideas 
as  obstructive  of  Russian  designs.  Hungary 
and  Gallicia  would  not  ML  to  find,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  Wallachian  commonwealth,  in- 
centives   and   aids    to   the    renewal   of   their 
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struggles.  But  was  not  that  circumstanco  an 
additional  recommendation  of  the  policy  in 
question — seeing  that  the  war  was  for  the 
general  repression  of  Ihissinn  influences — ^a  war 
of  liberty  against  despotism,  a  defence  of  West- 
cm  civilisation  from  the  barbarism  of  the  East  ? 
This  was  declared,  in  every  Ministerial  speech  of 
last  session,  to  be  the  character  of  the  war ; — and 
upon  that  declaration  were  based  exciting  ap- 
peals to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country',  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  world.  Why,  then,  did  tlie 
Allied  Governments,  instead  of  permitting  the 
war  to  run  in  its  natural  channel,  and  at- 
tract to  itself  all  the  elements  of  enmity  to 
Eussia,  turn  it  aside,  and  force  its  current  in 
the  direction  of  Sebastopol  ?  Why, — ^if  not  for 
this  reason, — ^that  they  had  not  agreed  upon 
a  common  deflnite  object,  and  had  made, 
or  sought  to  make,  an  unnatural  alliance  ? 
We  do  not  mean  that  France  and  England  did 
not  cordially  agree  in  their  joint  action— but 
that  our  own  Ministers  disagreed  one  with 
another.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  steadfastly 
denied  that  Europe  at  large  had  aught  to  dread 
from  Russian  encroachments,  or  that  we  had 
aught  better  to  desire  for  Turkey  than  a  renewed 
lease  of  political  existence;  while  his  Liberal 
colleagues  lost  no  opportunity  of  painting  Russia 
as  the  general  disturber,  and  invoking  upon  her 
signal  retribution.  This  amazing  (fiversity  of 
tone  was  climaxed  when,  on  the  same 
night,  the  Premier  held  out  in  the  one 
House  expectations  of  an  early  peace, — and 
the  Lord  President,  in  the  other,  announced 
an  intended  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  The  con- 
quest of  that  peninsula,  involving  the  destruction 
of  Russian  naval  supremacy  in  the  East,  would 
certainly  promote  the  safety  of  Turkey  "for 
another  twenty  years,"  or  as  much  longer  as  it 
might  take  Russia  to  build  another  Sebastopol, 
and  create  another  fleet ;  and  was  therefore  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Premier's  view  of  the 
war.  If  Europe  in  general  was  to  be  avenged 
— ^if  liberty  and  civilisation  were  to  be  protected 
— the  recover}'  of  Finland  and  of  Poland  would 
have  been  as  exactly  to  the  purpose.  But 
here  again  intervened  the  influence  of  an 
"  unnatural  alliance."  Ry  which  we  mean, 
not  our  alliance  T\'ith  France,  whose  Govcni- 
ment  has  no  conceivable  interest  in  refrain- 
ing from  Russian  dismemberment, —  but  our 
quasi- alliance  with  Austria.  We  are  told  that 
it  was  to  our  good  understanding  with  that 
Power  we  owed  the  ability  to  go  to  the  Crimea 
at  all.  We  are  certain  that  it  was  her  interest 
alone  we  consulted  in  going  there.  Active  co- 
operation with  Omer  Pasha  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  Russian  army  of  the  South,  and 
probably  have  recovered  for  Turkey  the  Bes- 
sarabian  fortresses.  The  transport  of  our 
forces  across  the  Euxine  shifted  the  scat  of 
war  to  Asia — cleaving  European  interests  to 
be  promoted,  if  at  aU,  by  the  unhappy 
Baltic  expedition,  and  by  Vienna  conferences. 


By  preferring    the  safety  of  Turkey    to     the 
interests    of   Europe  at    large — ^that    is,    pre- 
ferring the  Aberdeen  idea  of  the  war  to    the 
popular  idea — and  by  limiting  the  means     of 
Turkey's  safety  by  considerations  of  Austrian 
convenience — we  lost  eight  precious  months  of 
our  first  campaign,  exposed  our  forces  to  decima- 
tion by  cholera,  and  were  driven  to  undertake 
an  inexpedient  enterprise  at  a  most  perilou*^ 
season.       These   are  disasters    so    little    com- 
pensated by  the  boasted  achievements  of  havinfj: 
rendered  Turkey  a  great  moral  service  (in  idly 
parading  our  troops  before  her  brave  population  ^^, 
and  humbUng  Russia  by  blockade  and   battle 
(the  blockade  imperfect,  and  the  battle  barren 
of  all  but   glory)— disasters   so  fraught  witli 
sorrow    to    British    households,    and    so    dis- 
couraging to  the  hopes  of  sympathising  nations, 
that  we  must  surely  lay  heavy  **  blame''  upon 
the  policy — the  policy  of    indecision    and    of 
narrowness — in  which  they  originated. 

But  this  blame  must  be  shared  by  those  who 
acquiesced  in,  if  they  did  not  encourage,   the 
Ministerial  policy — alien  as  it  was  frt)m  their 
sympathies  and  desires.    We  allude  now  to  that 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  which,  parti- 
cipating in  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  were  con- 
tent,    with    occasional    murmurings,    or    the 
assumption  of  irresponsibility,  to  continue  their 
support  of  the  Government.     Early  in  the  last 
session,  Mr.  Cobden  said, — "  I  shall  deal  with 
tliis  war  question  as  with  a  bUl  in  committee, 
against  whose  second  reading  I  voted :  I  hold 
myself  free  to  modify  it  as  I  can."     Wo  could 
desire  nothing  better,  knowing  that  Mr.   Cob- 
den was  the  representative  of  the  West  Riding 
and  the  friend  of  Kossuth.     We  looked  to  him, 
with  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Sir  Joshua  Wahnsley, 
^Ir.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  other  like-minded  Members 
of  the  House    of   Commons,    to    secure  from. 
Ministers,  privately  or  publicly,  an  assurance 
that  the  wiu*  should  not  be  conducted  so  as  to 
discourage    those    hopes    of   the    resuscitation 
of  Continental  liberty  which  hung,  like  an  atmo- 
sphere of  benediction,  about  our  flag.     It  was 
soon  evident — evident  no  less  from  the  strategical 
dii'cction  of   affairs   than  from  the  persistent 
tfforts  of  our  Government  to  secure  Austria — 
that  no  such  assurance  had  been  obtained,  or 
was  being  acted  upon.   There  were  even  distinct 
intimations  that  the  issues  of  the  war  were  not 
to  include  territorial  derangement,  and  that  the 
claimants  of  Polish  restoration,  of  Hungarian  or 
Italian  independence,  were  playing  the  game  of 
Russia.  Still,  no  protest  was  made,  by  resolution 
or  vote,  against  this  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
national  enthusiasm.     The  session  was  allowed 
to  close  without  Mr.  Cobden  or  his  friends  re- 
cording their  belief  that  a  huge  imposition  was 
being  practised  on  a  generous  people.     The  re- 
cess,—crowded  as  it  was  with  agitating  events, 
— brought  forth  no  collective  expression  of  the 
discontent  known  everywhere  to  prevail.     'No 
attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  advocates  and  the 
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QppaiientB  of  the  war  in  a  common  effort  for  its 

right  directioii.     Another  session  has  even  been 

allowed  to  commence^  with  an  Austrian  treaty 

lying  on  the  table, — and  as  yet  Liberalism  gives 

no  sign  of  better  resolutions.    Seeing  that  the 

men  to  whom  we  allude  hold  the  balance  of 

power  in  their  hands, — that  their  votes,  lent  to 

the  Opposition  for  a  single  night,  might  produce 

a  revolution  in  our  foreign  policy, — ^we  must  re- 

Inctantly  visit  them,  too,  with  the  **  blame"  of 

this  hitherto  unhappy  war. 

But  how  long  tune  must  elapse, — ^what  other 
events  must  evolve, — ere  the  people  themselves 
are  to  be  blamed  ?     "We  believe  that  the  burden 
of  responsibility   is    rapidly  descending  upon 
tXtm,    That  they  have  been  deluded,  does  not 
now  exempt  them  £x>m  disaster,  nor  will  it  long 
shield  them  from  condemnation.      They  have 
"been  abundantly  warned — and  in  those  warn- 
ings they  now  begin  to  see  a  prophetic  foresight. 
Kossuth,  as  the  representative  of  three  nations, 
addressed  himself  to  their  sympathies,  to  their 
hopes,  and  to  their  fears ;  and  every  pale-faced, 
dap-eyed,    bearded  son  of  Italy  and  Germany 
seen  in  our  streets,  enforced  the  appeal  with  the 
dumb  eloquence  of  visible  suffering  tod  aspira- 
tioiL     We  sammarized,  six  months  ago,  in  this 
J^agazine,    the    Magyar  statesman's  reasonings 
and  predictions,     We  are  consoled,  in  part,  for 


the  sorrows  of  our  country  over  her  useless 
sacrifices,  by  the  recollection  that  we  endea- 
voured to  enforce  and  diffuse  the  counsels 
that  would  have  averted  at  least  these  sor- 
rows. He  has  reason  to  be  proud,  even  in 
the  dejection  of  public  and  private  adversity, 
that  events  have  proved  him  not  the  fool  or 
egotist  which  leading  journals,  —  professedly 
Democratic  even, — wrote  him  down.  He  offered 
us, — as  he  had  a  right  to  offer, — ^instant,  fer- 
vent, and  intrepid  auxiliaries.  He  urged  us  to 
do  justice,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  utihty.  We 
scoffed — ^by  the  mouth  of  journalists  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers — at  the  offw. 
We  preferred,  by  the  hand  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  accept  an  unrighteous  friendship.  The 
year  has  nearly  run  out  —  our  hated  but 
accepted  friend,  after  serving  Eussian  pur- 
poses  to  our  severe  cost,  still  delays  to  render 
the  service  for  which  we  have  paid  in  advance, 
— ^paid  with  the  loss  of  honour  and  of  blood. 
The  spring  of  1855  may  find  the  war  com- 
menced with  a  noble,  disinterested  generosity  by 
the  English  people,  and  made  memorable,  in  its 
opening  scenes,  by  the  unsurpassed  valour  of 
English  soldiers,  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenary aliens,  in  company  with  decrepid  Austria, 
and  in  the  face  of  revolted  Europe.  Such  "  the 
war,*' — ^whose  then  wiU  be  *'  the  blame"  ? 
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The  dark,  deep  river  in  her  sight, 

And  a  grave  her  thoughts  within, 
She  creepeth  from  the  crowded  streets. 

Loathing  their  human  diti : — 
Wearily  creepeth  she 
"Where  none,  but  God,  can  hear  or  see ! — 
Where  not  a  shadow  meets 

Her  worn  eyes,  but  the  river  deep 
With  dark  pools  in  the  darksome  night. 

And  promise  false  of  an  eternal  sleep ! 

Who  sent  her  there  ?     What  sent  her  there 

With  madness  in  her  brain  ? 
The  love  of  man  to  hatred  tum'd, 

That  should  have  sooner  slain 

By  poison,  cord,  or  knife ; 
— Ad.  easier  way  to  take  sad  life. 
To  give  death,  sadly  eam'd 

By  too  fond  trust,  too  earnest  love. 
Than  cruel  burthenings  of  care 

Heap'd  the  wrong'd  soul  and  bleeding  heart  above ! 

What  stopped  her  on  the  dark  pooVs  brink 

Where  human  eyes  were  none  to  see  ? — 
What  stay'd  her  from  the  plunge  of  dread, — 

Oaa'fit  thou  not  tell  to  me  ? — 

Gen's  tender  gaze  beheld — 
God's  love,  by  himian  hate  repell'd, 
Could  raise  -Qjp  prayers  instead 

Of  dal*k,  hard  thoughts ;  could  make  her  know 
'Tis  gin  from  life  sin-stain'd  to  ahiixtk 

Ere  Chbist  hath  wash'd  the  red  soul  white  as  snow ! 
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EiOHTEEir  riFTT-POTJR, — a  year  of  surprises  and 
disappointments, — closes  with  a  winter  cam- 
paign and  a  winter  session.  The  news  of  the 
former — the  announcement  that  a  council  of 
officers  had  resolved  upon  wintering  before 
Sebastopol  as  the  alternative  of  raising  the 
siege,  a  successful  assault  being  no  longer  pos- 
sible— ^produced  here  at  home  feelings  of  pro- 
found anxiety  and  admiration.  It  was  a  deep  de- 
scent from  theexultation  of  **Sehastopol  A  prizP^ 
— but  it  was  worthy  of  the  victors  of  Alma. 
Gloomy,  indeed,  was  tiie  prospect  of  our  enfeebled 
army, — ^reduced  by  deati,  wounds,  and  sickness 
to  half  its  numbers, — being  subjected,  for  three 
or  four  months,  to  the  uncertain  severities  of  a 
Crimean  winter;  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  acclimatised,  and  in  indefinitely  superior 
numbers,  in  the  field,  or  from  behind  his  un- 
humbled  walls;  and  dependent  on  the  mercy 
of  the  ill-famed  Euxine  for  the  means  of 
sustenance,  and  even  of  escape.  Detailed 
intelligence  of  the  terrible  hurricane  by  which, 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
an  immense  loss  of  shipping  and  stores  was 
sustained,  besides  great  damage  to  the  camp, 
came  in  time  to  intensify  these  emotions. 
A  unanimous  cry — ^half  in  entreaty,  half  in 
menace — ^urged  upon  Government  the  utmost 
energy  in  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  and 
provisions.  There  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Government  was  alive  to  the  peril,  and 
straining  to  be  equal  to  the  emergency.  But 
the  national  spirit  resolved  a  second  time  to 
anticipate  or  supplement  official  services. 
Several  thousands  of  pounds  were  subscribed  for 
the  purchase  of  winter  comforts  for  the  troops. 
Gifts  of  food,  clothing,  books,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  an  English  home,  were  poured  upon 
the  advertisers  of  gratuitous  shipment.  Twenty 
thousand  men  are  understood  to  have  been 
added,  since  the  last  engagement,  to  the  English 
contingent.  "Wooden  houses,  for  the  acconmio- 
dation  of  forty  thousand  men,  with  a  profuse 
supply  of  clothing  for  the  same  number,  must 
have  arrived  ere  this.  The  flower  of  Omer 
Pasha's  army,  under  his  own  conmiand,  were  to 
embark  from  Varna  on  the  14th.  We  may 
hope,  therefore, — although  the  latest  letters  from 
the  camp  describe  its  condition  as  cheerless  in 
the  extreme, — we  may  hope  that  Christmas 
will  be  spent  in  safety  from  the  rigour  of  the 
cold  and  the  assaults  of  the  enemy — ^in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rude  luxuries,  the  sweeter  that  they 
come  of  a  nation's  gratitude — and  in  prepara- 
tion for  efforts  the  last  that  shall  be  needed 
there. 

The  winter  session  might  have  been  welcomed 
as  a  sign  of  governmental  confidence  in  the 
country,  but  for  the  circimistance  that  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  only  two  days 
before  the  day  to  which  it  stood  prorogued — a 


circumstance  significant  of  indecision  and  dis- 
tress. It  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  that  the  National  Council  of  War — such 
it  was  felt  Parliament  had  become — ^re-assem- 
bled. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  contained 
scarcely  an  allusion  to  any  other  subject  than 
the  war.  It  recognised  the  magnitude  of  tho 
struggle,  and  announced  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  as  an  event  from  which 
g^at  advantages  were  anticipated.  The  tone  of 
the  debate  on  the  Address  was  very  much  that 
in  which  any  company  of  Englishmen  would 
converse  upon  the  war.  There  was  a  fervent 
unanimity  of  anti-Eussian  sentiment — abun- 
dant complaints  of  the  tardiness  and  inadequacy 
of  governmental  measures,  as  contrasted  with 
the  heroism  of  our  forces — satires  upon  the 
Baltic  failure,  and  implied  censure  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition — ^hinted  distrust  of  Austria, 
and  a  solitary  mention  of  Poland ;  but  an  evi- 
dent determination  to  abstain  from  word  or 
deed  that  might  savour  of  obstruction.  The 
Speech  made  no  mention  of  specific  measures 
for  "the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  It 
was  understood,  however,  that  the  object  of 
Ministers  in  assembling  Parliament  was  to  get 
authority  for  using  the  militia  in  garrison  service 
abroad.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced,  on 
the  13th,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  after 
due  explanation  of  the  perfectly  voluntary  cha- 
racter of  such  service,  it  passed  without  opposi- 
tion. But  a  companion  measure,  utterly  unex- 
pected, and  of  quite  a  different  spirit,  was  as 
suddenly  presented  to  the  Upper  House.  This 
was,  a  Bill  for  the  Enlistment  of  Foreigners — 
a  bill  authorising  the  Government,  not  only  to 
hire  foreign  troops,  in  such  numbers  as  might 
be  voted  in  committee,  but  to  introduce  them 
into  this  country,  in  numbers  not  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand.  Such  a  proposal  could  not 
but  be  intensely  unpopular,  especially  after  those 
devoted  services  of  our  veteran  troops  which  had 
been  justly  praised  from  the  Throne,  and  were 
about  to  receive  the  formal  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  was  the  first 
to  give  Parliamentary  expression  to  the  objec- 
tions which  the  Press,  with  the  Times  at  its 
head,  had  begun  to  urge.  The  Conservative 
leader  joined  in  the  opposition,  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  only  twelve 
votes.  So  strong  was  the  apprehended  hostility 
of  the  Commons,  that  Ministers  announced  their 
intention  to  resign  should  the  bill  be  rejected • 
Notwithstanding  this  most  unworthy  resource — 
always  potent  with  the  timid,  and  certain  to  be 
successful  in  the  crisis  of  a  war — ^nearly  the  whole 
Conservative  party,  and  a  dozen  of  the  Liberals, 
voted  against  the  second  reading ;  the  representa- 
tives of  many  other  Badical  constituencies  absent- 
ing themselves.  A  majority  of  thirty-nine,  in  a 
House  of  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  was  the 
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best  result  attainablo  by  the  utmost  severity  of 
party  discipline.  The  next  day,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  were  occupied  over  this  solitary 
measore — as  mysterious  in  its  uses  as  odious  in 
its  character ;  so  that  not  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity of  publio  discussion  was  afforded. 
Parliament  and  the  country  were  together  sur- 
prised and  intimidated  into  the  adoption  of  an 
expedient  than  which  none  can  be  more  hatcM 
to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  more  obnoxious  to 
the  moralist,  or  more  calculated  to  dishonour  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Liherals 
who  voted  against  the  Bill : — ^Bright,  Chambers 
(M.),  Cohden,  ConoUy,  Gibson  (Milner),  Miall, 
iEurrough,  Muntz,  Otway,  PhiUimore  (J.), 
Shelley,  and  Wahnaley  (Sir  Joshua).  We  give 
them  as  the  names  of  men  who  may  form  the 
nudeus,  in  Parliament,  of  that  new  ^National 
Party,  whose  first,  hardest  work  it  will  be  to 
break  down  the  fictitious  identification  of  Minis- 
terialism  with  Patriotism. 

To  this  party,  Marylehone  has  not,  we  fear, 
contributed,   in  providing  a  successor  to  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart.     After  an  amusing  competition 
of  names — ^including  that  of  Sir  Charles  Kapier 
— only  two  candidates  were  found  to  stand — 
Tiscount  Ebrington  and  Mr.  Jacob  £eU.     The 
latter  was  the  more  Liberal  in  his  professions — 
and  promises ;  but  the  former  has  the  reputation 
of  an  industrious  legislator  and  an  **  improving" 
"Whig — and  Marylebone  preferred  him  by  some 
two  thousand  votes.     On  the  day  of  declara- 
tion   of    the     poU,    he    was   asked,    on    the 
hustings,     whetiier     he    would    not     oppose 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill; — ^to  which  very 
timdy    question  he    replied    with   a  haughty 
assertion    of    his    '^  independence'' — ^his  inde- 
pendence, that  is,  not  of  Government,  but  of  his 
constituents.     If  such  things  can  be  done   in 
Maiylebone,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  Mor- 
peth?   In  truth,  the  imiform  contentment  of 
the  numerous  constituencies,  great  and  small, 
which  have  lately  had  to  fill  up  their  represen- 
tation, with  a  meaningless  profession  of  ardour 
£>r  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  a  sad 
sign  how  much  we  bave  to  learn  of  an  instructor 
▼hose  lessons  are  written  in  blood. 

The  treaty  with  Austria,  thougb  a  leading 
topic  of  the  'Royal  Speech,  turns  out  to  be  no 
treaty  at  all — ^no  treaty  of  alliance,  that  is,  for 
fflutaal  offence  and  defence,  in  a  war  against 
fioflsia.  It  simply  secures  to  us  the  right  of 
profoang  to  Austria  such  an  alliance  e^ould 
Russia  cantLaue,  l»y9?d  S^e  expiration  of  1854, 


to  refuse  conditions  of  peace  ;-^*but  it  gives  to 
Austria  the  all-important  assurance  of  our  de- 
fence in  case  she  be  attacked  by  Eussia.  It 
does  not,  according  to  Lord  John  Hussell's  inter- 
pretation, bind  her  to  join  us  in  the  war ;  she 
may  even,  at  the  last  moment,  he  says,  object 
to  our  demands  upon  Hussia  as  too  haxd.  The 
basis  of  the  understanding  is  the  Pour  Points ; 
any  addition  to  which,  whatever  our  suc- 
cesses, may  serve  the  late  friend  or  bonds- 
man of  the  Czar  with  an  excuse  for  resum- 
ing his  neutrality,  or  returning  to  his  alle- 
giance. The  only  practical  stipulation  in 
the  treaty  is,  that  Austria  will  prevent  the 
re-occupation  of  the  Principalities  by  the  Bus- 
sians — a  military  sinecure,  as  they  have  quite 
enough  to  do  elsewhere;  but  a  diplomatic 
position  of  incalculable  value.  What  has  been 
the  nature,  hitherto,  of  Austria's  occupation  of 
those  provinces,  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact 
that  Lord  John  Eussell  ascribes  to  her  inde- 
cision the  ability  of  Eussia  so  enormously  to  re- 
inforce her  army  in  the  Crimea,  as  to  convert 
our  position  into  that  of  the  besieged  instead 
of  the  besiegers ;  and  from  the  express  stipu- 
lation in  the  new  treaty,  that  "  no  obstruction  " 
shall  be  ofiered  by  Austria  to  the  &ee  movements 
of  Anglo-French  or  Turkish  troops.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that  General 
Hess,  the  Austrian  commander,  ofiered  to  con- 
cert with  the  allied  commanders  active  opera- 
tions against  the  Eussians  on  the  Danube — an 
ofier  which  it  would  have  been  so  unaccountably 
culpable  to  decline  that  we  do  not  believe  it  was 
made  without  conditions,  or  received  in  good 
faith.  It  is,  moreover,  strenuously  denied  by 
Miiusters,  that  France  and  England  have  guaran- 
teed, or  for  a  moment  contemplated  guarantee- 
ing, the  territorial  integrity  of  Austria,  in  case 
of  war ; — ^but  what  is  this  denial  worth,  however 
strictly  true  ?  The  danger  of  Austria's  dismem- 
berment by  her  own  subjects,  or  by  the  enemy, 
on  her  imdefended  firontier  and  almost  within 
sight  of  her  capital,  is  so  imminent,  that  no  one 
can  believe  that  it  is  risked  without  an  as- 
surance of  help  that  shall  include  all  contin- 
gencies. The  world  knows — and  we  know — 
that  the  price  of  Austria's  assistance,  whatever 
it  may  be  worth,  is  the  renunciation  of  Anglo- 
French  S3rmpathies  with  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Italy.  If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  do  not 
thic^  that  price  far  too  great,  they  have  become 
a  people  to  whom  the  deepest  disaster  can  bring 
no  additional  dishonour,  and  the  completcst  suc- 
cesses no  compensating  glory. 
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lirael  in  the  World ;  or,  ths  Mission  of  the . 
Hebrews  to  the  Great  Military  Monarchies.  ' 
By  W.  H.  loHNSTONE,  M.A.  London :  J.  F. ' 
Shaw,  1854. 

This  work  of  the  Rev.  "W.  H.  Johnstone  is  but 
a  comparatively  small  volume  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  and  within  this  narrow  compass 
it  comprises  a  comprehensive  although  neces- 
sarily brief  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  con- 
templated from  that  peculiar  point  of  view 
which  alone  enables  the  writer  to  establish  the 
novel  and  striking  propositions  which  he  brings 
forward.  Starting  with  the  Scriptural  fact, 
that  the  human  race  has  received  a  Divine  com- 
mand to  go  forth  and  subdue  the  earth,  he 
asserts  that  the  attempts  to  prevent  this  mission 
by  the  establishment  of  great  military  mo- 
nar6hies,  whose  tendency  is  to  compact  society 
into  one  uniform  though  mutilated  mould — of 
forcibly  preventing  the  dispersion  of  separate, 
though  mendly  communities — is  a  direct  and 
flagrant  effort  to  defeat  the  ends  of  Providence. 
Against  all  such  attempts  the  Buler  of  the 
Worid  has  opposed  remedial  agencies,  amongst 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  the  most 
remarkable  instrument.  Here,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnstone,  is  the  mission  of  the  Jews  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth — and  the  object  of  his  book 
is  to  trace  the  course  of  their  agency,  in  the 
performance  of  their  special  work  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  day. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself 
for  a  succinct  and  masterly  review  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  regard  to  its  effect 
upon  surrounding  peoples  up  to  the  time  of  the 
final  dispersion  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — and  we 
can  promise  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
carefully  perusing  this  small  volume,  that  their 
time  will  be  exceedingly  well  bestowed,  inas- 
much as  it  may  chance  to  lead  them  to  a  new 
field  of  speculation — ^furnishing,  as  it  does,  argu- 
ments not  easily  controverted  for  the  truth  of 
the  writer's  theory,  which  is  beyond  all  question 
the  most  important  and  suggestive,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  the  most  r^igiously  philo- 
sophical that  has  ever  been  broached  on  the 
subject. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  facts  both  of 
secular  and  sacred  history,  the  autibior  comes  to 
certain  conclusions,  which,  being  established 
upon  an  irrefragable  basis,  he  rightly  regards  as 
settled  principles,  and,  arguing  from  them, 
arrives  at  the  true  policy  and  duty  of  modem 
nations  in  respect  to  the  commimity  of  Israel, 
and  of  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
influence  which  in  the  present  day  they  are  in 
a  position  to  exert  over  the  military  monarchies 
of  the  world.     These  principles  may  be  briefly 


stated  as — 1.  The  elevation  of  Christianity  into 
a  dominant  theocracy,  while  it  was  a  calamity 
for  the  human  race,  was  an  afiliction  for  the 
Jewish  people ;  and  just  as  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church  extends,  so 
must  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  decline. 
2.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  Gentile  per- 
secutes the  Jew,  he  entails  suffering  upon  him- 
self and  his  descendants  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  crime. 

The  mass  of  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
these  two  propositions  is  singularly  abundant 
and  striking.  In  proof  of  the  first,  reference  is 
made  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under 
Constantine,  and  later,  under  Hildebrand,  when 
they  were  pillaged  and  massacred  by  a  fiirious 
rabble  hounded  on  by  Christian  zealots ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  they 
enjoyed  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
rule  of  the  Abbassides,  in  Asia,  among  whom  tkey 
were  a  favoured  people.  These  examples  ore 
corroborated  by  the  history  of  events,  reaching  to 
the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  illustrative  of  the 
truth  of  the  same  principle.  In  proof  of  the 
second  proposition,  the  evidence  which  the  writer 
adduces  is  so  voluminous,  that  we  can  but 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  items.  The  Eoman 
emperors  persecuted  the  Jews  from  A.p.  50  to 
150,  and  during  the  next  150  years  the  empire 
was  a  prey  to  anarchy  within  and  assaults  from 
Goth  and  Persian  without.  Constantine  let 
loose  the  Hierarchy  against  the  Jews.  His 
empire  lasted  but  a  few  years,  and  fell  to  pieces 
of  itself.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
the  Persian  kings  oppressed  the  Hebrews ;  they 
lost  almost  immediately  their  fortune  and  glory, 
and  in  641  the  Moslems  utterly  destroyed  their 
kingdom.  Dagobert,  of  France,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  persecuted  the 
Jews :  in  a  few  years  the  monarchs  of  France 
were  the  rois  faineants,  governed  by  the  mayors 
of  the  palace.  The  Jews  were  expelled  from 
England  in  1 290  by  Edward  I. ;  and  the  land 
was  harassed  by  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and 
had  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  were  guilty  of 
the  worst  atrocities  against  the  Jews,  by  aid 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  Church  before 
long  was  despoiled  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and 
Spain  reduced  to  what  it  is  now.  These 
examples  may  suffice.  They  are  instances  of  a 
Nemesis  in  no  way  miraculous  or  even  marvellous. 
Modem  civilization  cannot  exist  without  a  proper 
diffusion  of  capital,  which  is  its  life-blood.  Only 
the  Jews  understood  the  power  of  capital,  and 
they  almost  alone  employed  it.  Sovereigns 
who  encouraged  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  Jews  secured  their  own ;  while  those  who 
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oppressed  and  pillaged  them,  not  only  sapped 
the  public  credit,  bnt  brought  in  a  state  of 
lawless  brutality  fraught  with  certain  ruin. 

We  must  refer  briefly  to  the  author's  senti- 
ments as  to  the  mission  of  the  Jews  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis.  Looking  to  the  ambition  of  the 
Russian  soTcreigns  during  so  many  generations, 
he  attributes  to  the  Czar  the  intention  of  renew- 
ing the  fourth  monarchy,  and  of  startling  the 
world  by  the  rc-appcarance  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  partition  of  Pola^id  in  1795,  he 
considers  tiie  first  step  towards  the  ancient  scat 
of  empire  at  Constantinople.     He  remarks — 

If  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  read 
anght,  and  correctly  compared  with  the  progress  of  the 
prc&ne  monarchies,  one  of  two  alternatives  will  be  offered 
foe  the  acceptance  of  mankind.  Either  the  Czar  will 
gain  the  place  and  the  anthority  of  chief  of  the  fourth 
iDonarcby ;  and  will  declare  his  opposition  to  the  real 
liberties  of  the  human  race,  by  doing  as  Sennacherib,  aud 
S'ebochadnezzar,  and  the  Roman  Emperors  did — he  will 
afflict  Israel ;  or,  the  Hebrew  nation,  recognizing  their 
mianon  and  vocation,  and  in  imitation  of  their  great 
aacestor  Abraham,  shall  resist  and  check  this  military 
monarchy,  and  shall  thus  advance  the  completion  of 
thtir  own  destiny. 

But  have  the  Jews  the  means  of  doing  what  the 
ccrarage  and  science  of  England  and  France  are  unable 
to  perform  ?  .  .  .  .  The  armies  of  the  Czar  beaten ; 
hs  ships  and  his  arsenals  taken  and  destroyed    .... 

be  may  retreat  into  his  original  fastnesses 

Bat  when  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  what  next  ? 
Is  not  the  reluctance  of  the  EngUsh  Government  to 
engage  in  this  w^ar  due  to  their  fears  that,  Kussia  being 
bumble,  anarchy  and  revolution  may  start  up  over 
Europe  which  the  name  of  the  Czar  has  hitherto  held 
in  check  ?  Will  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland  submit  to 
their  present  denationalization,  when  their  most  potent 
oppressor  has  been  withdrawn  ?  Will  England  continue 
to  connive  at  that  most  unrighteous  removal  of  the 
"bounds  of  the  people?"  Will  the  power  now  in 
alliance  with  ns  take  the  same  views  of  these  questions 
as  we  do  ?  Shall  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  States  and  the  Persian  Monarchy  ?  Freedom 
orercoming  the  overbearing  despot ;  to  be  succeeded  by 
weakness  and  disorder;  and  to  bo  crushed  by  a  new 
tjnnt.  We  have  arrived  at  the  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopyis  of  modern  history;  we  may  soon  have  the 
Macedonian  Philip,  or  even  Alexander  again. 

With  these  dangers,  or  worse  ones,  looming 
in  the  future,  the  writer,  in  the  absence  of  high 
principle  in  society,  appeals  to  the  real  power 
that  moves  it — ^which  is  Money.  The  possessors 
of  capital  can  govern  the  world,  if  they  will 
unite  to  do  it.  The  sinews  of  war  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hehrew  race,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  ^e  destinies  of  society  are  committed. 

The  direction  of  capital  is  in  their  hands ;  and  if  the 
princely  Jewish  money-lenders  were  to  a^ree  that  any 
potentate  shocdd  have  no  money,  they  could  have  their 
own  way.  Despotasm  can  never  now  hold  up  its  head, 
if  tile  Hebrew  people,  mindful  of  their  own  mission, 
Qse  this  mighty  influence  for  good.  And  if  Gentile 
nations  were  to  recognise  in  the  Jews  some  higher  pur- 
poie  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  they  would 
be  fiff  more  ready  than  at  present  to  sympathise  with 
the  hope  of  Israel;  and  to  look  to  Israel  as  the  only 
warn  wpeoce  the  true  arbitrator  and  judge  of  human 
dotbie;  can  oome. 

In  coauxtofiia&i  the  author  reverts  to  the  pro- 


bable repossession  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrew 
race,  which  would  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
blessings  to  mankind.  Though  scattered  over 
the  whole  habitable  globe,  the  Jews  are  united 
by  every  natural  tie,  and  their  numbers  are 
scarcely  larger  than  those  who  originally  took 
possession  of  the  country.  They  have  con- 
nections with  all  the  centres  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world;  and  having  all  lan- 
guages spoken  amongst  the^i,  can  converse 
with  every  people  in  their  own  tongue.  They 
may,  therefore,  not  only  undo  the  work  of 
Babel,  but  may  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Apostles. 

Appended  to  this  volume  is  a  tabular  view  of 
the  effect  produced  by  the  Hebrews  on  the 
Military  Monarchies.  It  is  well  worthy  of  an 
hour  or  two's  quiet  study :  its  correctness  can 
be  easily  tested  by  a  reader  moderately  versed 
in  history ;  and  we  are  bound  to  observe  that  it 
corroborates  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of 
the  principles  which  form  the  data  of  the  ori- 
ginal doctrines  contained  in  this  book. 


Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaueer,  Edited  by 
KoBEBT  Bell.  Yol.  I.  London:  Parker. 
1854. 

Sxrcn  an  edition  of  Chaucer  as  the  one  before  us 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  There  is  no  Eng- 
lish poet  more  highly  prized  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  excellencies,  and  able  to  appre- 
ciate them;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
none  less  generally  known  and  read.  Common 
readers,  repelled  by  his  obsolete  diction,  or  what 
at  first  glance  appears  such, — and  further  re- 
pelled by  the  diflSculty  of  resolving  his  verse 
at  once  into  a  fluent  strain,  are  apt  to  cast  him 
aside  as  impracticable,  and  recur  to  some  mo- 
dernized version  of  his  works  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  his  quality.  They  lose  immensely  by  this 
idle  self-indulgence.  To  translate  Chaucer  into 
modern  idiom  is  simply  to  destroy  the  works  of 
his  genius.  As  a  proof  that  we  assert  no  more 
than  the  truth,  let  the  reader  compare  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Knight's  Tale  with  the 
fine  modern  version  of  Dryden  himself — 

"  Naught  may  the  wofal  spirit  in  myn  herte 
Declare  a  poynt  of  my  sorwcs  smerte 
To  you,  my  hidy,  that  I  love  most ; 
Bnt  I  byquethe  the  service  of  my  goet 
To  you  aboven  every  creature, 
Syn  that  my  lyf  may  no  longer  dure, 
^las,  the  wool  alias,  the  peynes  stronge. 
That  I  for  you  have  sufTred,  and  so  longe! 
Alias,  the  deth  !  alias,  myn  Hmelye! 
Alias,  departyng  of  our  companye  ! 
Alias,  myn  hertes  queen  I  alias,  my  wyf  I 
Myn  hertes  lady,  ender  of  my  lyf  I 
What  is  the  world  ?  what  asJcen  men  to  h(we  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  yrave 
Allone  withouten  eny  companye, 
Farwel,  my  sweete :  farwel,  myn  Emelye ! 
And  softe  take  me  in  yowr  armes  tweye. 
For  love  of  God,  and  herkneth  what  I  saye." 
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The  above  passage  is  rendered  by  Dryden  in^ 
twenty- eight  instead  of  eighteen  lines — and  the 
passages  we  have  put  in  italics  have  their  ex- 
quisite pathos  transformed  into  such  milk-and- 
water  dribble  as  the  following — 

This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die, 

Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily. 

•  •  •  • 

Vain  men !  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave ; 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun  ! 

Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone ! 

•  *  •  • 

Farewell!  but  take  me,  dying,  in  your  arms, 
'Tis  aU  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Sell  is  to  enable  every  man 
to  read  Chaucer  for  himself.  To  this  end  he 
has  given,  in  a  well  written  introduction,  a  com 
cise  yet  lucid  analysiB  of  the  structure  of  the 
poet's  verse,  and  has  added  several  samples  ex- 
hibiting the  true  scansion.  This  edition  of  the 
famous  old  bard  must  have  cost  the  editor  an 
amount  of  honest  hard  labour  not  too  fiiequently 
bestowed  upon  such  undertakings,  and  we  trust 
that  both  he  and  his  publisher  will  find  their 
reward  in  a  substantial  proof,  not  long  delayed, 
that  Chaucer  is  becoming  popular  among  the 
mass  of  readers. 


Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith.  Parts  lU.  and  IV.  (  "  TravcUers' 
Library.")     Longman.    1854. 

Thbee  hundred  pages  of  the  choicest  writings  of 
Sydney  Smith,  at  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  shillings, 
are  a  bonus  which  neither  the  rwlway  traveller 
nor  readers  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,  will  suffer  to 
go  a  begging.  "We  have  hero  the  Papers  on 
Catholics  and  the  Catholic  Question,  on  Ireland 
and  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Eock — a  Fragment 
(posthumous)  on  the  Insh  Church,  and  the  well- 
known  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton.  The 
rich,  racy  humour  and  keen  wit  of  Smith's 
writings  have  obtiaincd  for  them  a  wide  celebrity; 
but  to  our  mind  their  strongest  claim  to  fame 
consists  in  the  profound  philosophy  they  incul- 
cate in  terms  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  mis- 
apprehend. 


A  Memoir  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke^  Wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  B.A.  By  her  Son,  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  CuLBXE,  M. A.  London :  Woold- 
ridge.    1863. 

This  is  one  of  those  religious  biographies  of 
worthy  and  excellent  women  which  are  so  ac- 
accptable  to  a  certain  class  of  readers,  but  of 
which  we  cannot  help  thinking  there  are  far 
too  many  in  existence.  The  author  may  pro- 
bably have  conceived  that  he  was  but  perform- 
ing a  filial  duty  in  preparing  this  volume  for 
the  press ;  but  we  can  really  see  no  reason  why, 
after  this  dear  and  amiable  lady  had  lain  for 
five-and-twenty  years  in  her  quiet  grave,  her 


most  secret  thoughts,  her  tranquil  joys,  her 
sanctified  sorrows  should  be  paraded  for  public 
applause.  We  laugh  at  the  Papists  who  canonize 
their  dead  worthies,  making  saints  of  them  to 
augment  the  calendar  —  and  we  do  the  same 
thuig  ourselves  in  a  different  way  by  means  of 
the  press.  The  publication  of  diaries  of  religious 
experience,  except  imder  circumstances  very  rare 
and  peculiar,  jve  hold  to  be  a  mischievous 
blunder.  Either  such  diaries  were  written  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  writers  (and  in  the  present 
instance  that  was  assuredly  the  case),  or  they 
were  written  with  a  view  to  eventual  publica- 
tion. In  the  former  supposition  the  intentioii 
of  the  writer  ought  to  be  respected,  and  in  the 
latter  it  ought,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  sternly 
defeated.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
Biography  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke -7- and  we,  and 
multitudesbesides,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  such 
is  the  fact.  An  exquisitely  beautiM,  amiable> 
self-sacrificing,  and  Christlike  character  she  was 
— ^but  among  the  sUent  and  unobtrusive  women- 
workers  in  God's  vineyard  there  arc  thousands 
like  her,  and  one  of  the  best  things  we  could 
wish  them  would  be  that  no  thought  of  what 
may  chance  to  be  said  of  them  after  death  may 
intrude  upon  their  disinterested  labours;  and 
that,  alive  or  dead,  they  may  escape  the  praise 
of  men  which  is  to  the  living  a  snare  and  to 
the  dead  but  empty  breath. 


Tales  of  Flemish  Life.  By  Henbhick  Con- 
science. Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Co. 
London :  Hamilton  and  Adams.  Dublin : 
M'Glashan.  1854. 
This  volume  forms  the  third  of  Constable's 
Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature,  a  series  which 
in  point  of  cheapness  and  technical  excellence  in 
the  getting-up  is  second  to  none.  Conscience  is 
a  charming  writer,  and  the  whole  of  these  five 
tales  are  of  a  class  which  will  delight  all  readers 
of  fiction,  while  they  are  free  from  every  ob- 
jectionable trait,  and  may  be  confided  to  tiie 
hands  of  the  yoimg  by  guardians  the  most 
scrupulous.  The  story  of  The  Becruit,  the  first 
in  the  volume  is  the  best  written,  as  it  is  also 
the  most  simple  and  touching.  The  devotion  of 
the  poor  girl  Trian  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  scenes 
and  adventures,  wMch  without  leading  us  for  a 
moment  out  of  the  track  of  the  very  commonest 
events,  yet  arouse  a  vivid  feeUng  of  interest  on 
her  behalf  and  of  triumph  at  her  eventual  suc- 
cess. We  learn  from  the  author's  pre&oe  that 
these  stories  are  no  inventions,  but  were  actually 
collected  from  the  lips  of  the  Flemish  peasants 
during  a  temporary  sojourn  among  them.  Like 
the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  artists,  they  are 
literal  transcripts  from  nature;  but  they  arc 
transcripts  of  human  affections  and  sympathies, 
and  in  that  respect  are  the  antitheses  of  such 
subjects  as  the  Flemish  brethren  of  the  brush 
delighted  to  paint. 
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Fiir,  Chdera^  and  the  Ministry  of  Health.    An 
Appeal  to  Sir  Benjamin  Sail  and  the  British 
Fsople,    By  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson.    London : ' 
Theobald.    1854. 
The  age  is  past  during  which  it  sufBlced  that 
modest  merit  shoidd  remain  silent,  until  it  was 
sought  out  and  promoted  according  to  its  de- 
Bcrts.    Now  is  tie  time  when  everybody  who 
has  got  a  trumpet  to  blow  should  blow  it  as  loud 
as  he  can  and  make  all  the  world  hear.     So  at 
least  thinks   Mr.  Wilkinson,   the  apologist  of 
Homeopathy.     We  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection.   The  gentleman  plays  a  remarkably 
lirely  tune,  though  it  is  a  rather  long  one 
without  a  single  bar's  rest  through  a  score  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.     The  burden  of  his 
strain  is  the  advants^  of  the  homeopathic  oyer 
the  allopathic  practice  of  medicine.    He  has 
^nghtlmess,  humour,  and  even  wit,  at  a  pinch, 
at  his  command,  and  retorts  the  abuse  and  sar- 
casm heaped  upon  his  confraternity,  with  in- 
terest, upon  the  heads  of  the  allopaths.    His 
comparison  of  the  two  systems  of  treatment  in 
reference  to  the  comfort  and  couYenience  of  the 
parties  most  concerned  is  the  most  conclusive 
argument  in  his  favour  we  have  yet  met  with — 
and  it  needs  only  the  establishment  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  globules  to  settle  the  rest  of  the  question. 
—But  "  there's  the  rub." 


Eistorie  Notes  on  the  Boohs  of  the   Old  and 

New  Testaments.    By  S.  Shabfe.    London: 

Moxon.     1854. 

The  Doctrines  of  the  Bible  developed  in  the  Facts 

of  the  Bible,    By  the  Rev.  G.  Lewis.    Edin- 

bmgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton 

and  Adams.     1854. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  critical  analysis 

of  tiie  books  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testamenl^  in 

which  the  author  has  allowed  himself  more 

latitude  than  is  likely  to  meet  the  approval  of 

orthodox    readers    and  Christians  of   the  old 

school,  who  would  say,  with  what  reason  we 

shall  not  pretend  to  judge,  that  his  view  of  the 

matter  does  away  with  the  prophetic  character 

of  much  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.      In  his 

hands  the  Bible  undergoes  the  same  technical  sort 

of  treatment  as  any  secular  volume  meets  with 

at  the  hands  of  a  reviewer.    He  settles  the  date 

of  each  separate  document  from  its  own  internal 

evidence ;  from  which  it  appears,  for  instance, 

that  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  after  the 

building  of  Solomon's  Temple — and  so  on.    The 

Book  of  Esther,  he  says,  is  written  in  a  boastful, 

exaggerating  tone;    is  wholly  free    frt>m  all 

traces  of  religious  feeling,  and  blackened  by  a 

spirit  of  revenge  against  the  nation's  enendes. 

On  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  he  remarks  that  it 

would  seem  to  have  been  written  after  the  return 

ftom  the  Babylonian  captivity,   and  after  the 

diTiaion  liad  arisen  between  tiie  sect  of  Sad- 

dacees  and  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  as  the  belief 


in  a  future  state  is  denied  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  disputes  about  that  opinion  had 
already  begun.  The  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  subjected  to  the  same  rule  of  criticism, 
but  suffer  less  by  the  process.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Book  of  Eevelations  was  not 
written .  by  the  Apostle  John,  but  by  a  name- 
sake, who  was  but  an  imperfect  grammarian, 
and  an  \iltra-Jew,  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  love  that  characterized  the  Apostle. 
There  is  much  valuable  truth  of  an  historic 
kind  in  this  volume,  and  there  is  the  evidence 
of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  research- 
mingled  perhaps  with  not  a  little  doctrinal  error. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Lewis's  volume  is  of  a  character 
much  the  reverse.  The  author  takes  the  facts 
of  the  Bible  as  they  stand  recorded  in  its  nar- 
ratives as  irrefragably  and  everlastingly  true, 
and  from  them  deduces  its  doctrines.  These 
are,  God  the  sole  Creator  and  Euler  in  his  per- 
sonal, paternal,  just  and  merciful  character ; 
Sin,  its  nature  and  consequences,  and  its  opera- 
tion in  man;  the  Saviour,  his  work  and  his 
atonement;  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  work; 
Prayer,  and  its  power  exemplified ;  the  Salva- 
tion of  the  sinner ;  the  Besurrection.  These 
subjects  are  familiarly  discussed  in  a  series  of 
short  essays  divided  into  chapters  and  sections ; 
they  are  marked  by  much  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  every  department  of  the  vaiious 
topics  is  thought  out  with  something  like  com- 
pleteness. The  volume  appears  to  be  intended 
for  a  Bible  class-book,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  where  the  members  of  the  class 
are  of  an  age  to  think  for  themselves.  At  the 
end  is  appended  a  Catechism  of  near  fourscore 
pages,  for  the  examination  of  pupils  who  have 
studied  the  text. 


The  Leisure  Sour.  1854.  Beligious  Tract 
Society.  London. 
Among  all  the  cheap  yet  valuable  popular 
periodicals  of  the  day,  the  "Leisure  Hour" 
stands  pre-eminent.  Equal  to  any  and  superior 
to  most  in  the  quality  of  its  literature,  it  rises 
above  them  all  in  the  style  of  illustrations,  which 
are  mostly  by  Gilbert,  the  first  artist  of  our  time, 
who  condescends  to  lay  his  exquisite  engravings 
on  the  wooden  block.  Some  fifty  large  designs 
from  his  pencil  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume,  and  time  was,  and  that  not  very  long 
ago,  when  these  alone  would  have  commanded 
a  price  far  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  eight 
hundred  pages.  Any  one  who  reads  this  work 
must  be  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  which  is  scattered  through  its 
crowded  columns — information  useful  in  the 
every-day  business  of  life.  That  in  it  will  be 
found  no  word  or  syllable  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  morality  and  religion,  we  need  do  no 
more  than  remind  our  readers — ^looking  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  emanates.  As  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  not  a  trifle  perused  in  an  hour  and  then 
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flung  aside,  but  as  a  pennancnt  year-book  of 
good,  solid,  instructiTe  matter,  we  feel  bound 
to  recommend  the  ''Leisure  Hour"  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 


The  I)ro%t  upon  the  Pane.     A  Christmas  Story. 
Loudon :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.     1855. 

A  Christmas  story  this,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  The  cold,  crisp  weather  of  winter,  with 
its  cutting  winds  for  the  forlorn  and  houseless 
wanderer,  and  its  bracing,  frosty  breath  for  the 
hardy  and  vigorous,  howls  and  whistles  in  our 
ears  as  we  read.  Cheerfulness  and  charity  are 
abroad  together  on  the  earth,  and  humour  and 
pathos  go  hand  in  hand  as  they  should  do  at  a 
season  when  all  men  love  one  another,  and 
hatred  and  unkindness  are  banished  from  every 
heart  and  house.  The  storj'-,  though  simple,  is 
touching  and  laughable  too,  and  has  the  rare 
merit  of  originality  of  design — the  plot  being 
one  which  might  have  fmnished  the  text  for 
ton  times  the  quantity  of  matter,  had  the  author 
chosen  to  be  diffusive.  The  reader  is  interested 
from  the  moment  of  commenciug  the  volume, 
and  will  be  suie  to  lay  it  down — as  a  temperate 
man  rises  from  table— with  an  appetite  for  more. 


A  Boi/'s  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Australia; 
or,  Herberts  Note  Book.  By  William  Howitt. 
London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1854. 

William  Ho'svitt  has  given  satisfactory  proof 
before  to-day  that  he  is  one  of  those  rather  rare 
personages  among  grown-up  gentlemen — a  boy's 
man.  His  own  boyhood,  in  fact,  has  never  left 
liim,  and  never  will.  These  are  the  men,  and 
the  only  men  who  ought  to  write  for  boys — not 
your  pedantic  hunxes  who  grub  for  Greek  roots 
and  such  rubbish.  We  knew  we  had  a  treat 
before  us  in  this  book,  as  soon  as  we  set  eves  on 
the  title-page,  and  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed, but  on  the  other  hand  gratified  ex- 
tremely. Having  read  fifty  books  before  on 
the  subject  of  Australia,  of  course  we  knew  all 
about  it  j  but  we  never  rose  from  one  of  them, 
as  we  have  rison  from  this,  with  a  notion  that 
we  had  actually  been  to  Australia  ourselves. 
The  events  of  this  tale  are  so  natural  and  yet  so 
striking,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  strange 
denizens  from  all  lands  who  roam  and  ravage 
the  wilderness  are  described  with  such  graphic 
force  and  fidelity,  that  the  reader  is  carried  away 
with  the  writer,  and  is  astonished  to  find  him- 
self by  his  own  fireside  when  all  is  done.  Per- 
haps better  than  all  is  the  minute  and  compre- 
hensive natural  history  of  the  volume,  in  which 
both  young  and  old  will  find  resources  of  mar- 
vellous interest.  So  good  a  book  for  a  boy,  or 
one  more  likely  to  be  well  appreciated,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find. 


The  Public  Pearl;  or,  Education  the  People's 
Right  and  a  Nation^s  Glory,  Sfo,  Sfc.  By 
Celatus.  London  :  Houlston  and  8tonemaii. 
1854. 
As  some  men  are  bom  poets,  for  the  instniction 
and  delight  of  mankind,  so  it  would  seem  that 
others  are  bom  blockheads  and  endowed  with  a 
mirth-provoking  conceit  for  the  amusement  of 
their  fellows.  It  is  in  this  latter  capacity,  or 
incapacity,  at  any  rate,  that  Celatus  comes  for- 
ward. His  book  consists  of  a  couple  of  lectures, 
and  three  letters  addressed  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell— the  witole  being  dedicated  by  permission  to 
Lady  John  Russell.  We  shall  let  the  writer 
speak  for  himself, — affording  our  readers  a  speci- 
men of  the  bray  of  the  genuine  jackass-literary. 
Lady  Russell  is  thus  addressed  : — 

Under  Christinnity,  bouourod  Madam,  matrimonukl 
bonds  are  very  peculiar,  and  singpilarly  characteristic. 
Thoec  wbo  formerly  were  two  persons,  entering  rightly 
into  them,  really  are  pronoanced  one.  .  .  .  Many 
circumstances  in  your  ladyship's  case,  prompt  these  cogi- 
tations ;  and  happy  are  those  lords  of  our  race  who  have 
such  ladies  to  mollify  the  manifold  asperities  of  this 
terrene  life — to  mellow  much  of  their  mental  movements, 
and  to  mature  their  measures  to  meliorate  misery  in  this 
meretricious  world. 

This  is  in  the  epistle  dedicatory,  after  which 

comes  "  a  Proem  in  Poem,'*  to  which  the  reader's 

attention  is  specially  invited  by  a  notice  on  the 

back  of  the  title,  and  which  runs  in  the  foUowTng- 

strain : — 

Over-righteous  are  these  people 
Who  can  never  brook  a  steeple. 
Even  they  beneath  its  shadow, 

Now  forget  themselves  de  facto. 

•  *  •  » 

Ah  !  we  do  bewtul  such  lumber. 

Lulling  England  in  her  slumber. 

Impeding  all  our  outward  action. 

As  we  term  this  Education. 

State  aid,  in  fact,  we  vouch  our  credit. 

Civilians  are  entitled  to  it ; 

Each  within  Victoria's  queendom. 

Lays  a  steadfast  claim  on  freedom. 

All  early — whether  boy  or  girl 

To  raise — should  have  this  polished  pcad ; 

Upon  our  nation's  name  and  credit, 

State  aid,  our  Public  Pearl,  will  do  it. 

"  Think  of  that,  Master  Brook ! ''  Those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  sup  full  of  this  sort  of 
fun  can  read  the  author's  300  pages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  which  he  is  so  wondrously 
qualified  to  treat.  The  book  closes  with  an 
astronomical  lecture.  Celatus,  being  about  as 
well  yersed  in  astronomy  as  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
treats  us  with  some  delicious  revelations  on  tho 
subject  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


Jerusalem  Revisited,  By  W.  H.  Ba^tlbtx.  With 
Illustrations.  London:  Hall,  Virtue  and 
Co.  1855. 
In  this  charming  volume  we  have  unhappily  the 
last  of  an  exquisite  series  of  illustrated  works  by 
which  the  late  TV.  H.  Bartlett  .wa«  for  many 
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years  past  accastomed  to  announce  the  progress 
of  his  ardnoos  and  successful  labours  to  the 
world.  ]Iis  loss  is  one  which  will  not  be  readily 
supplied:  there  is  no  living  man,  possessing 
such  masterly  ability  both  with  pencil  and  pen, 
ready  to  step  into  his  place ;  the  volumes  which 
he  has  left  behind  him,  as  specimens  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  both  excellent,  and  by  a  single 
hand,  are  unique  of  their  kind,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  long  remain  so.  As  an  author  his 
productions  have  invariably  the  merits  of  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  conciseness,  and  Airther 
excel  in  that  graphic  minuteness  and  fidelity 
pecuHar  to  those  only  who  are  habituated  to 
look  upon  the  works  of  Nature  and  of  man  with 
a  painter^s  eye.  As  a  painter,  whether  of  natural 
soener}'  or  of  architectural  details,  he  ranks  yet 
higher ;  and  of  his  estimation  in  this  respect  the 
prodigious  number  of  his  beautiful  productions, 
and  the  universal  preference  which  thoy  have 
rtceived,  is  the  best  proof.  This  tribute  is  the 
least  that  is  due  to  the  memory  of  so  distin- 
guished an  artist  and  litt&ateur. 

The  present  work,  which  being  a  posthumous 
publication  has  been  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  the  author's  revision — by  which  however  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much — ^is  to  be 
regarded  as   a   supplementary  volume   to    the 
author's  first  production,  the  "  Walks  about  Je- 
rusalem."   It  takes  up  the  same  subject,  dealing 
with  it  at  once  more  comprehensively  and  more 
minutely,'  and  it  affords  some  rare  instanoos  of 
the  extraordinary  pains  from  which  Eartlett 
would  not  shrink  to  get  at  a  solitary  fact  or  to 
dear  up  a  lingering  doubt  or  suspicion,  and  of 
the  indefatigable  and  pertiuacious  spirit  which 
prompted  all  his  investigations.     The  result  is 
that  the  social,  domestic,  ecclesiastic  and  pic- 
torial aspects  of  the  interior  of  the  Holy  City, 
t(^ther  with  the  strange  national  and  political 
fiectarisnisms  which  distract  and  divide  it,  here 
stand  out  in   greater  relief,  and  are  rendered 
more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  than  in 
any  other  work  to  which  we  could  point.     The 
picturesque  views,  in  combination  with  the  text, 
CuniHarise  us  with  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and 
enable  us  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from  shrine  to 
shrine  without  the  pains  or  expense  of  a  journey. 
Kr.  Bartlett  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  middle 
of  June,  1853.   "We  have  not  space  to  follow  him 
upon  his  route:  this  the  reader  must  do  for 
himself.    Wo  have  room  but  for  a  brief  extract, 
interesting  at  the  present  moment  as  explanatory 
of  Eussian  policy  in  the  Holy  Land.     After  re- 
marking that  Bussia  has  no  consul  in  Jerusalem, 
Mr.  fiartlett  continues  : — 

At  this  moment,  when  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
ud  the  oocnpation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  are 
tbe  engrosaing  themes,  It  has  been  thonght  by  many  that 
they  have  fbrgotten  the  Holy  Land,  or  that  they  regard 
Jerosileia  as  a  question  of  minor  importance.  Far  from 
it  it  nrast  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia 
is  liol  of  the  Qreek  Church ;  that  "  there  are  two 
aloigbiies  (antocratores)-— one  in  heaven  and  one  in  St. 
I'eteojmg.'*      Bupug  a  period  of  sereral  years,  the 


Greek  convent  has  been  gradually  extended  over  one- 
fourth  of  habitable  Jerusalem,  by  tho  purchase  of  houses 
which  have  been  connected  with  the  convent,  by  means 
of  arches  thrown  over  the  intervening  streets.  Of  late, 
not  only  the  houses  immediately  contiguous,  but  build- 
ings and  plots  of  ground  in  every  part  of  the  city,  have 
been  bought  up  by  a  Greek  ecclesiastic,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Turkey,  can  legally  purchase.  The  convent 
cannot  legally  purchase  land,  but  it  is  allowed  by  law  to 
become  possessor  of  property  left  to  it  by  will  on  the 
death  of  the  purchaser.  The  archimandrite  Nikephoros 
has  revenues  so  inexhaustible,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  source.  Every  kind  of  property  in  the  East 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  twenty-four  parts  or  car&ts. 
Whether  a  horse,  a  house,  a  field,  or  a  diamond,  it  is 
divisible  into  tweuty-four  carats,  and  may  be  owned  by 
one  or  by  several.  Each  person,  in  the  latter  case,  is 
considered  possessor  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
carats,  according  to  circumstances,  and  these  descend  to 
his  heirs ;  so  that  the  horse,  house,  field  or  diamond,  may 
at  length  have  forty  or  fifty  proprietors,  each  owning 
carats,  half  or  quarter  carats,  or  less,  and  so  on ;  and 
without  the  consent  of  all,  the  said  property  cannot  be 
sold.  The  part-proprietors  have  always  the  first  choice 
and  refusal,  should  the  property  be  sold.  Now  the  said 
archimandrite  is  known  as  the  purchaser  of  half-carats, 
quarter-carats,  or  whole  carets,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
every  ruined  shop,  house  or  plot  of  ground,  to  be  bought 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  moreover,  as  pos- 
sessor of  immense  tracts  without  the  walls>  as  far  as 

Bethlehem,  and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

•  »  »  «  • 

Thus,  while  diplcmiacy  is  exercised. by  the  various 
European  powers — while  able  Ministers  are  arranging 
the  Eastern  question,  and  studying  the  ancient  Umite  of 
the  sanctuaries,  title-deeds  are  being  accumulated  in  the 
Greek  convent,  which  the  shock  of  war  itself  will  not  bo 
able  to  invalidate,  and  which  must  indisputably  confirm 
the  right  of  the  Russo-Greek  purchasers  to  their  pos- 
sessions in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 

We  must  make  room  for  another  striking 

passage,  which,  more  than  any  picture  can  do, 

brings  the  peculiar  aspect  of  Jerusalem  into 

view: — 

The  impression  produced  upon  me  by  Jemsalem  was 
that  of  peculiar  sadness  and  oppressive  gloom.  This 
might  partly  be  owing  to  the  bareness  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  total  absence  of  beauty,  but  prin- 
cipally to  something  in  the  very  physiognomy  of  tho 
place  itself;  its  gloomy,  sunken  glens,  its  narrow,  fetid 
streets,  and  its  ever-recurring  traces  of  revolution  and 
conflict.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  it  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  battle-ground  for  religious  creeds — 
tho  field  where  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew,  the  Christian, 
and  the  Turk,  has  met  and  alternately  triumphed.  No 
spot  of  its  size  on  earth  has  been  so  soaked  with  blood ; 
no  city  has  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  awful  tragedies. 
The  scars  of  all  this  warfare,  and  the  stains  of  all  this 
bloodshed,  will  not  wear  out,  but  seem  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  place.  The  very  air  seems  sadder  than  else- 
where, and  the  phvsiognomy  of  the  people  has  on  it  a 
kindred  gloom.  The  poor  Jew  seems  to  wander  about 
the  place  with  that  ftice  of  unrest,  the  index  to  the 
"  astonishment  of  heart"  to  which  he  is  judicially  sen- 
tenced. Sullen  bigotry  is  in  the  face  of  the  monks, 
latent  fanaticism  in  the  eye  of  the  Moslems,  poverty  in 
the  look  of  all  the  people.  No  traces  of  lightness  of 
spirit,  of  joyousness  of  heart,  are  anywhere  discernible ; 
nothing  but  a  mournful  stiUness,  which  gradually  falls 
like  a  doud  over  the  spirit  of  the  traveller,  and  reminds 
him  he  is  in  a  city  over  wliich  the  curse  seems  to  hang. 

Mr.  Bartlett  arrived  at  Jerusalem  when  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  exoitement  consequent 
upon  the  rumour  of  the  Trar  in  which  we  are 
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now  engaged.  "Fears  were  entertained  by  the 
Christians  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Moslems 
against  them.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  with  the 
surrounding  sheiks,  the  Christians  would  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  event  of  such  an 
insurrection.  Fortunately,  they  wore  not  put 
to  that  bloody  altemative — and  after  some  aleirms 
and  extra- suburban  skirmishes,  in  which  a  few 
lives  were  lost,  comparative  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  the  arrival  of  a  protective  body  of 
troops. 

Th€  ElemenU  of  Rhetoric :  a  Manual  of  the  Laws 
of  Taste,  including  the  Theory  and  Prentice  of 
Composition.  By  S.  Neil.  London  :  "Walton 
and  Maberly.     1854. 

This  work  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  Papers, 
revised  and  corrected,  from  "  The  British  Con- 
troversialist and  Magazine  of  Self-Culture." 
They  are  an  attempt,  and  a  very  successfiil  one, 
to  popularise  an  abstruse  subject,  and  we  may 
safely  recommend  their  careful  study  to  those 
who  want  the  leisure  and  opportunity  to  wade 
through  larger  tomes.  The  six  chapters  on 
Style  are  excellent,  that  one  especially  on  Con- 
ciseness being  none  the  less  worthy  of  notice 
that  it  departs  somewhat  from  the  received 
canons.  There  is  a  vein  of  practical  good  sense 
running  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Neil's  work 
— and  though  it  may  never  take  rank  as  an 
authority,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to 
those  in  want  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view 
of  a  rather  extensive  subject. 


Poems.    By  Matthew  Abnold.     Second  Series. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.     1855. 

A  SECOND  volume  of  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
which  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  first,  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  There  is  a  manly 
simplicity,  with  a  cool,  statuesque  kind  of  clas- 
sical stateliness  about  the  personages  of  his 
story,  whatever  the  story  may  be,  which  gives 
them  a  charm  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  ap- 
peals, rather  slowly  and  stealthily  it  may  be, 
but  in  the  end  powerfully,  to  a  class  of  sym- 
pathies in  the  reader's  mind  which  would  not 
respond  at  all  to  the  touch  of  the  mere  poetaster 
or  the  vagabond  troubadour.  The  structure  of 
his  best  verse,  too,  is  massive  and  grand,  rolling 
like  a  river,  a  solemn  music,  heard  from  afar, 
and  dwelling  long  upon  the  car.  ''Balder 
Dead,"  the  principal  poem  in  this  volume,  is 
worthy  of  the  praise  we  have  bestowed.  It  is 
rich  in  noble  and  good  thoughts,  in  magnificent 
descriptive  passages,  and  artistic  touches  of 
nature.    Let  the  reader  judge. 

THE  BTTENDra  OF  BAIDEB'S  BODY. 

But  when  the  Qods  and  heroes  heard,  they  hroaght 

The  wood  to  Balder's  ship,  and  built  a  pile. 

Full  the  deck's  breadth,  and  lofty  j  then  the  corpM 


Of  Balder  on  the  highest  top  they  laid. 

With  Nanna  on  his  right,  and  on  his  lefti 

Hoder,  his  brother,  whom  his  own  hand  slew. 

And  they  set  jars  of  wine  and  oil  to  lean 

Against  the  bodies,  and  stuck  torches  near. 

Splinters  of  pine- wood,  soak'd  with  turpentine. 

And  brought  his  arms  and  gold,  and  all  his  stuffy 

And  slew  the  dogs  which  at  his  table  fed. 

And  his  horse — Balder's  horse — ^whom  most  he  loved. 

And  threw  them  on  the  pyre ;  and  Odin  threw 

A  last  choice  gift  thereon,  his  golden  ring. 

They  fizt  the  mast,  and  hoisted  up  the  suls. 

Then  they  put  fire  to  the  wood ;  and  Thor 

Set  his  stout  shoulder  hard  against  the  stem 

To  push  the  ship  through  the  thick  sand ;  sparks  flew 

From  the  deep  trench  £e  plough'd — so  strong  a  Qod 

Furrowed  it — and  the  water  gurgled  in. 

And  the  ship  floated  on  the  waves,  and  rock'd  ; 

But  in  the  hills  a  strong  east  wind  arose, 

And  came  down  moaning  to  the  sea ;  first  sqnalU 

Ran  black  o'er  the  sea's  fiiice,  then  steady  msb'd 

The  breeze,  and  fiU'd  the  sails,  and  blew  the  fire. 

And,  wreath'd  in  smoke,  the  ship  stood  out  to  sea. 

Soon  with  a  roaring  rose  the  mighty  fire. 

And  the  pile  crackled;  and  between  the  log^ 

Sharp  quivering  tongues  of  flame  shot  out  and  leaped. 

Curling  and  darting,  higher,  until  they  lick'd 

The  summit  of  the  pile,  the  dead,  the  mast^ 

And  ate  the  shrivelling  sails ;  but  still  the  ship 

Drove  on  ablaze,  above  her  hull,  with  fire. 

And  the  GKxU  stood  upon  the  beach,  and  gaz'd  ; 

And  while  they  gaz'd,  the  sun  went  lurid  down 

Into  the  smoke-wrapp'd  sea,  and  night  came  on. 

Then  the  wind  fell,  with  night,  and  there  was  calm. 

But  through  the  dark  they  watch'd  the  burning  ship 

Still  carri^  o'er  the  distant  waters  on 

Farther  and  farther,  like  an  eye  of  fire. 

And  as  in  the  dark  night  a  travelling  man. 

Who  bvrouacs  in  a  forest  'mid  the  hills. 

Sees  suddenly  a  spire  of  flame  shoot  up 

Out  of  the  black  wasto  forest,  far  below. 

Which  woodcutters  have  lighted  near  the  lodge 

Against  the  wolves ;  and  all  night  long  it  flares  : — 

So  flar'd,  in  the  far  darkness,  Balder's  pyre. 

But  fainter,  as  the  stars  rose  high,  it  bum'd ; 

The  bodies  were  consumed,  ash  chok'd  the  pUc : 

And  as  in  a  decaying  winter  flre 

A  charr'd  log,  fallmg,  makes  a  shower  of  sparks — 

So,  with  a  shower  of  sparks,  the  pile  fell  in, 

Reddening  the  sea;  and  all  around  was  dark. 

ALL  THINOS  WSEF  FOB  BALDEB. 

And  all  that  lived,  and  all  without  life,  wept. 
And  as  in  winter,  when  the  frost  breaks  up. 
At  winter's  end,  before  the  spring  begins, 
And  a  warm  west  wind  blob's,  and  thaw  sets  in — 
After  an  hour  a  dripping  sound  is  heard 
In  all  the  forests,  and  the  soft  strewn  snow 
Under  the  trees  is  dibbled  thick  with  holes. 
And  iirom  the  boughs  the  snow-loads  shuffle  down; 
And  in  fields  sloping  to  the  south  dark  plote 
Of  grass  peep  out  amid  surrounding  snow. 
And  widen,  and  the  peasant's  heart  is  glad — 
So  through  the  world  was  heard  a  dripping  noise 
Of  all  things  weeping  to  bring  Balder  back. 

''  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara/'  the  next  poem 
in  the  book,  ranks  next  in  merit.  It  is  too  long' 
to  be  inserted  here,  and  is  not  divisibley  with- 
out murder.  Such  a  poem  Wordsworth  might 
have  written,  but  none  other,  we  think,  of  our 
modem  poets.  We  might  almost  say  the  same 
of  "  The  Buried  Life,"  and  "A  Summer  Night," 
both  of  which  may  owe  their  existence,  though 
their  author  may  be  unconscious  of  it^  to  his 
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acquaintance  vrith  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the 
llecollections  of  Childhood.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  much  of  the  same  plaintive  kind  of 
phibaophy,  and  the  same  subtle  perception  of 
fleeting  and  transitory  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
with  most  men  are  gone  before  they  can  give 
them  expression  in  Linguage,  but  which  when 
they  are  expressed,  come  back  with  the  aspect 
of  £miiliar  Mends  to  the  bosom  of  every  man 
^ho  thinks  at  all.  At  the  risk  of  exceeding 
om*  limits  we  must  quote  a' part  of  the  ("Words- 
worthian)  "  Buried  Life." 

But  often  in  the  world's  most  crowded  streets, 

fiat  often,  in  the  din  of  strife, 

There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 

After  the  knowledge  of  oar  bnried  life^ 

A  thirst  to  spend  oar  fire  and  restless  force 

In  tracking  oat  our  true,  original  course ; 

A  kmging  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  that  beats 

So  wild,  so  deep  in  us ;  to  know 

Whence  oar  thonghU  come  and  where  they  go. 

And  many  a  man  in  his  own  breast  then  delves ; 

Bnt  deep  enough,  alas,  none  ever  mines : 

And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  lines. 

And  we  have  shown  on  each  talent  and  power. 

But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour. 

Been  on  our  own  line,  have  we  been  ourselves ; 

Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  all 

The  nameless  feelings  that  course  through  our  breast, 

Bat  they  coarse  on  for  ever  unexpressM. 

And  long  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 

Our  hidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 

Is  eloquent  and  well — bnt  'tis  not  true : 

And  then  we  will  no  more  be  rack'd 

With  inward  striving,  and  demand 

Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 

Their  stupefying  power; 

Ah  yes,  and  they  benumb  us  at  our  call : 

Yet  still,  from  time  to  time,  vag^e  and  forlorn, 

From  the  soul's  snbterranean  depth  upborne 

As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land. 

Come  airs,  and  floating  echoes,  and  convey 

A  melancholy  into  all  our  day. 

Only— but  this  is  rare — 

When  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  ours. 

When,  jaded  with  the  rush  an'd  glare 

Of  the  interminable  hours. 

Oar  eyes  can  in  another's  eyes  read  clear. 

When  our  world-deafened  ear 

Is  by  the  tones  of  a  lov*d  voice  caress'd — 

A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  the  breast. 

And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again : 

The  eye  sinks  inward,  and  the  heart  lies  plain, 

And  what  we  mean  we  say,  and  what  we  would  we 

know. 
A  man  becomes  aware  of  his  life's  flow. 
And  hears  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  sees 
The  meadows  where  it  glides,  the  sun,  and  feels  the 

breeze. 
And  there  arrives  a  lull  in  the  hot  race 
^Vherein  he  doth  for  ever  chase 
That  flying  and  elusive  shadow.  Best. 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face. 
And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his  breast. 
And  then  he  thinks  he  knows 
The  hiDs  where  his  life  rose. 
And  the  sea  where  it  goes. 


The  Sunday  at  Some ;  a  Family  Magazine  for 
Salhath  Reading,  London :  Religious  Tract 
Society.     1854. 

This  magazine  appears,  so  far  as  regards  typog- 
raphy and  illustration,  to  have  been  projected 
on  the  plan  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  from  which  it 
differs  hut  slightly  in  appearance,  though  the 
type  is  a  size  larger.  It  is  published  at  the 
same  price  and  may  hoast  of  the  same  pictorial 
excellence.  Here,  however,  the  comparison 
must  stop,  as  being  intended  as  the  exclusive 
vehicle  of  Sunday  reading,  its  columns  are 
devoted  to  religious  subjects  alone.  A  large 
variety  of  pleasing  narratives,  however,  illustra- 
tive of  the  operation  of  religious  principle,  or  of 
the  want  of  such  principle,  will  be  found  scat- 
tered through  its  pages,  together  with  much 
valuable  information  subsidiary  to  the  purpose 
of  religious  instruction.  Among  other  subjects 
that  of  biography  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
many  interesting  life-narratives  are  given.  This 
undertaking  is  a  complete  novelty  in  literature, 
looking  to  the  excellence  of  the  getting-up,  and 
contrasting  it  with  former  attempts  in  the  same 
walk.  As  a  Sunday  companion  for  the  young, 
or  for  those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  seldom 
read  save  on  the  Sunday,  this  handsome  and 
well-filled  volume  has  no  equal. 


Nineveh  and  its  Ruins :  or,  the  History  of  the 
Great  City.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Feroxtson, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.  London:  Partridge,  Oakey, 
and  Co.     1855. 

In  this  handsome  volume,  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  young,  and  written  with  the  avowed 
object  of  stimulating  the  study  of  history,  the 
author  has  cleverly  summarized  the  interesting 
facts  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Rotta 
and  Layard.  Connecting  these  extraordinary 
revelations  with  the  Old  Testament  narratives 
and  prophecies,  he  has  set  in  a  strong  light  the 
position  which  the  excavated  remains  -  that 
excite  our  wonder  and  admiration  a.ssume  as 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  This,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  work.  The  illustrations,  all  engravings  on 
wood,  are  heyond  all  praise ;  they  are  promise 
in  number  and  unsurpassed  in  quality. 


The  TJieory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Painting 
in  Water-  Colours.  Part  V.  By  G.  Barnabd. 
The  Butterflies  of  Great  Britain ;  with  their 
Transformation.  Part  lY.  By  J.  0.  West- 
wood.     London:  Orr  and  Co.     1854. 

These  beautifully-illustrated  works  proceed  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  chromatype 
landscapes  and  diagrams  in  Mr.  Barnard's  work 
ieire  of  the  first  class,  and  form  of  themselves 
admirable  lessons  in  colour.    The  letter-press  is 
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of  still  higher  value.  The  author's  instructions 
as  to  the  delineation  of  trees,  their  ramifications 
and  foliage,  show  him  to  he  a  thorough  master 
in  that  difficult  department  of  his  art,  and  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  reduced  to  practice  by 
the  tyro  anxious  to  excel.  The  observatioDS  on 
"  Foregroimds  "  are  of  similar  importance;  and 
as  tliat  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
but  slightingly  treated  in  works  of  even  greater 
pretensions  than  this,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  call  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Westwood's  serial  on  British  Butterflies 
bids  fair  to  be  the  comj)letest  treatise  on  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  a  single  one  of  these  beautiful 
creatures  as  here  delineated  in  all  their  splendid 
colours.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  their  life-history 
and  transformations  might  almost  be  learned 
from  the  plates  alone — each  member  of  the 
several  races  appearing  in  the  three  stages  of 
caterpillars,  chrysales,  and  butterflies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Among  the  volumes  and  pamphlets  upon  our 
table  yet  remaining  to  be  noticed,  we  can  but 
refer  briefly  to  the  following: — Maurice  Tiernayy 
the  Soldier  of  Fortune  (London:  Hodgson)  is 
a  stirring  tale  of  revolutionary  atrocities,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  battle-field,  comprehending  a 
period  of  some  twenty  years,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  Bevolution  in  France  to  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Empire  under  Napoleon :  it  is  a  story  of 
profound  interest  and  incessant  action,  and  in 
these  days  of  revival  of  the  war-spirit,  is  not 
likely  to  want  readers. —  Children  in  Heaven 
(London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  is  a  neat 
little  work  by  the  author  of  *'  The  Hope  of  the 
Bereaved,"  to  which  it  is  announced  as  a  com- 
panion volume;  it  is  intended  to  reconcile 
mourning  mothers  to  the  loss  of  their  children, 
and  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  kind  and  Christian 
sympathy. —  Our  Friends  in  Heaven  (Edinburgh: 
J.  Shepherd.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams) 
is  a  kindred  work  of  greater  pret^jnsions,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  M.  Killen,  M.A.  It  treats  of  the 
mutual  recognition  of  the  departed  in  a  better 
world;  and-  establishes  the  probability,  and 
something  more,  of  such  recognition  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Sacred  volume.  —  Fulch^^s 
Ladies^  Meinorandum  Book  and  Poetical  Miscel- 
lany, 1855,  is,  as  usual,  a  charming  pocket  re- 
pertory of  good  things  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
some  sharp  exercise  for  the  wits  in  the  shape  of 
enigmas  and  charades. — Travel  Thoughts  and 
Travel  Famiea.  By  Henry  Strickland  (Lon- 
don: J.  "W.  Parker)  is  a  very  random,  touch- 
and-go  specimen  of  scribbling,  more  flippant 
than  humorous,  more  confident  than  clever, 
yet  through  which  a  grain  of  a  queer  sort  of 
philosophy  glimmers  now  and  then.  The  waiter 
says,  "  I  have'nt  for  years  passed  a  day  without 


finding  out  that  the  day  before  it  I  waa  a  fool, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  process  will  go  on   to 
the  end  of  the  chapter."     He  is  very  well  con- 
tented with  such  daily  discoveries ;  but  if    he 
goes  on  writing   in  tiiis  way,  the  public   t^t^II 
anticipate  him — which  perhaps  he  will  not  like 
so  well. — The  Anti- Sabbatarian  Defenceless,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Stewart  (Glasgow :  D.  Hobertsori) 
cuts  the  ground  neatly  enough  from  those  \rlio 
arg^e   against  the  religious  obligation  of  tlie 
Sabbath,  and  completes  the  work  of  its  vindica- 
tion which  former  advocates  had  left  unfinished. 
— A    yellow-covered    book    upon   Shakespeare, 
with  a  title  commencing  '*  7\'me  and  Trufh^^*  but 
long  as  one  of  Bacon's  Essays  (London :  W.  Kent), 
calls  upon  all  the  world  to  read  Shakspeare^ 
the  author  upon  arriving  at   a  late  maturity 
having  discovered  that  the  Bard  of  Avon   is 
worth  reading.     The  appeal  is  hardly  necessary 
at  this  time  of  day.     The  writer's  dicta  on  the 
subject  are  exceedingly  dogmatical  and  super- 
ficial, and  his  discoveries,  where  they  are  not 
sheer  blunders,  the  merest  mare's  nests.     Ife 
continually  interlards  his  paragraphs  with  pa- 
renthetical corrections  of  ^e  current  system  of 
spelling ;  and  in  a  final  essay  on  the  subject  sets 
himself  up  as   an  authority  in    regard  to  or- 
thography, and  abuses  the  London  printers  for 
ignorance  of  a  matter  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
himself,  and  takes  extraordinaiy  pains  to  prove 
his  want  of  knowledge.     Thus  he  spells  double 
with  two  b's   (doubble),   on  the  ground  that 
the  first   syllable  is    accented,   but  he   spells 
credit  with  one  d,  and  fifty  other  words  on  the 
same  principle.     He  inserts  a  d  in  the  word 
allege  because  there   is  a  d  in  knowledge,  but 
he  spells  tragedy  and  charge,   &c.  &c,  in  the 
usual  way  !     He  starts  a  rule  for  spelling  such 
words  as  cavilled,  cavillery  cavilling,  with  one  /, 
but  spells  intellect  with  two — and  so  on  and  on, 
controverting  his  own  principles  by  his  practice 
in  every  page  of  his  book.     A  reform  in  our 
system,  or  want  of  system,  in  spelling  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  world  need  not  look  for  it  at  this 
writer's  hands. — Fvidence  of  the  Religious  Work- 
ing of  the    Common   Schools  in   the    State    of 
Massa<!hmett8,  by  the  Hon.  E.  Twisleton  (Lon- 
don:   Eidgway),   consists    of  the   answers   of 
Daniel  Webster,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the 
Hon.   George  Bancroft,  George  Ticknor,  Esq., 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  and  seven  other    men  of 
mark  in  America,  to  a  uniform  series  of  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Education  in  Ne^  Eng- 
land.    The  information  thus  elicited  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  is  here  collated  by  the  author 
for  the  use   of  all  whom   it  may  concern  at 
home.  —  Calvin    and    Channing    (London:    T. 
"Whitfield)  is  a  series  of  smart  and  admirably- 
written  strictures  on  the  articles  under  tSre  same 
title   contained    in  the   sixth  volume    of  the 
Encyclopsedia    Britannica.     The    character  of 
Calvin  comes  in  for  its  ftdl  share  of  obloquy, 
and  the  guilt  pf  Servetus'  murder  is  brought 
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kome  to  Mm,  and  shown  to  admit  of  no  other 
palliation  than  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  con- 
siderations of  the  temper  of  the  times.      The 
Unitananism    of   Channing  is  vindicated  and 
placed  in  its  proper  light— and  it  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  tiie  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the 
EncyclopaBdic  articles  has  sinned  against  charity 
and  candour  in  their  publication. — Bnglish  Edu- 
eaium  ;  an  Essay  by  A.  Macplierson  (Glasgow  : 
Robertson),  is  a  plain  discourse  in  which  the 
business  of  Education  is  discussed  from  a  com- 
mon-sense  and  practical  point  of   view,   and 
pome  old-estabHshed  prejudices  are  assailed  with 
considerable  force. — The  Northern  Trihune  con- 
tains among  other  useful  papers,  a  rousing  demo- 
cratic  sketch  of  the   career  and  character  of 
Mazzini,  from  the   pen  of  Gerald  Massey  the 
Poet^  and  the  conclusion  of  an  able  and  inte- 
resting biography  of  LouisKossuth. — The  Mayise 
of  Sunny  Side  ;  or,  Trials  of  a  Minister's  Family 
(Edinburgh :   J.    Shepherd)  is  a    serious    but 
pleasing  story  of  domestic  hardship  and  suffering 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude  and  lightened  by 
mutual  sympathy.     There  is  little  romance  in 
the  narrative,  but  there  is  all  the  more  truth, 
and  it  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable  and  useful 
to  many.— The'  Ballad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma 
(London:  E.  Wilson)  wants  the  most  striking 
elements  of.  the  ballad,  but  is  a  spirited  and 
stirring  poem.     The  following  stanzas  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  sample : — 

I  raised  a  foeman  from  the  ground. 

He  had  undone  his  vest, 
Ajod  press'd  his  hand  upon  the  wound 

That  bubbled  from  his  chest ; 


His  eyes  they  look'd  so  large  and  bright. 

They  turn'd  and  star'd  at  me. 
His  youthful  face  was  ashen  white — 

He  was  an  enemy ! 
As  he  breath'd  hard  in  life's  eclipse. 
The  blood  weird  forth  from  breast  and  lips. 

He  took  my  hand  in  his  poor  hand, 

And  laid  it  on  his  heart, 
A  shudder  shock  out  life's  last  sand. 

In  faint  convulsive  start — 
One  glance  towards  the  northern  sky. 

One  lightning  gleam  of  love — 
His  spirit  fled  without  a  sigh, 

I  trust  to  realms  above : 
O  Kngland  !  had  thy  c:mse  a  stain, 
That  moment  I  liad  felt  like  Cain. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

The  Claims  of  Capital  and  Labour.  By  W.  Pare. 
London :  Ward  and  Lock.     Dublin :  Robertson.    1854. 

The  Sistory  of  the  Chartist  Movemefit,  By  R.  G. 
Qammage.    London :  Holyoake  and  Co.    1854. 

On  Rehyion;  its  Sources,  Character,  and  Supports, 
By  Caleb  Webb.  London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  1854. 

Scripture  Lessons  for  my  hifant  Class,  By  M.  W. 
Norwich  :  Flet<;her  and  Alexander.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  JBnylish  Princesses 
connected  with  the  Eegal  Succession  of  Great  Britain, 
By  Agnes  Strickland.  Vol.  V.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Studies  from  JSistory.  Vol.  I,  ^Richard  J.  and  Mo^ 
hammed  IT.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rule.  London  :  Mason, 
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TniiilgaT  tdfe  Assurance  Company.— At  the  fourth 

snixQSl  meeting  of  tlie  sbarcholders  in  this  Company,  the 

Rev.  E.  JohnBtone  in  the  chair,  a  Report  was  read  from 

▼bid  we  extract  the  following  particulars : — 

**  'Hie  XHroctoTB  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the 

daieboLders  and  assurers  tiie  following  results  of  the 

p«it  year*8  operations  :— 

!•  Number  of  policies  issued 

11.  Producing  in  annual  premiums 

IlL  Amounts  assured  thereby 

IV.  Number  of  losses  during  the  past 

J^***  •«•  •■•  R««  *•• 

V.  Amount  assured  and  paid  in  re- 

spectofthese         

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  policies  com 

pleted  up  to  the  present  time : — 


£6,160 
193,370 


673 

13    7 

0    0 

6 


2,200      0    0 


Compariioa  of    First,  Second, 
Third  Year's  Bunness. 


and 


Knt  year 

Seoondyear .': 

Tiardyear 

Poarthyear,  from  Nov. '63  toNov.'54 

Totals 


No. 

of 

wks. 


52 
52 
52 
52 


208 


No. 

pols. 

issd. 


325 
667 
623 
573 


Amount 
assured. 


£95,783 
196,863 
266,460 
193,370 


2088  762,476 


"  The  Directors  consider  the  above  returns  of  business 
actually  completed,  to  be  in  every  way  highly  satisfactorj', 
more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  circum- 
stances have  arisen,  which  of  neoe&sity  have  caused  a 
temporary  disarrangement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  which  special  reference  will  bo  hereafter  made. 

•  •  #  *  *  4> 

"The  Directors  have  to  announce  that  after  most 
mature  and  careful  deliberation,  they  determined  to  re- 
commend the  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  them 
for  an  alteration  of  the  present  construction  of  the 
Trafalgar,  in  order  that  more  powerful  means  might  be 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  beneficient 
principles.  The  reasons  that  guided  the  Directors  re- 
specting  this  important  change  grew  out  of  successive 
circumstances.  The  Unity  lire  Insurance  Association 
has  its  head  ofiBces  in  the  same  building  with  those  of 
the  Trafalgar,  and  is  the  most  powerful  Insurance  Com- 
pany existing. 

*'The  success  of  the  XJniby  Fire  having  been  so  com- 
plete, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  Trafalgar 
to  see  that  no  advantage,  which  of  right  belonged  to  their 
Institution,  floated  into  other  channels,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  the  valuable  opportunity  afforded  them 
for  consolidating  thdr  power  and  connections.     The 
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*'Unttif  General"  is  protnoted  by  the  founder  of  the 
Unify  Fire,  and  is  supported  and  managed  by  the  same 
Board  of  Directors.  Two  thoosand  shareholders  are 
ahready  attached  to  it^  while  the  amount  of  capital 
actually  pud  up  is  nearly  40,000/.;  all  of  which  is 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  Tnj^al^ar  shareholders. 
Success  such  as  this  clearly  proves  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Life  Office  of  the  same 
name  as  the  Umty,  to  act  in  concert  with  it,  and  to  be 
worked  by  the  same  machinery.  Had  not  the  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  been  supported  by  the  Directors  of  the 
2Vfl/a/^ar,  all  this  newly-createa  influence  would  pro- 
bably have  been  lost  to  this  Association. 

**  The  Directors  of  the  Trafalgar  antidpated  such  a 
result,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this  they  beg  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  shareholders  and  assurers  to  the  following 
resolution  passed  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  hdd  at  the  Offices  of  the  Association,  on 
Monday,  the  8th  of  May,  1854  :— 

**  Resolution. — The  Manager  of  the  TrafaJgar  Life 
Assurance  Company  having  strongly  represented  to  the 
Directors  the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from 
forming,  instead  of  the  present  Company,  another  into 
which  it  should  merge,  to  be  called  the  Unity  General 
Assurance  Association,  embracing  the  invaluable  con- 
nections of  the  Unify  Fire  Insurance  Company : — 

"'Resolved, — That  the  Directors,  while  they  con- 
gratulate both  shareholders  and  assurers  on  the  rapid 
success  and  perfectly  prosperous  position  of  the  Trafalgar 
Life,  are  fully  convinced  that  it  would  be  highly 
advisable  to  adopt  the  measure  thus  proposed.' 

*'  That  having  come  to  this  decision,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  the  Directors  now  deem  it  their 
duty  to  urge  in  the  most  earnest  manner  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Trafalgar  Life  Assurance  Association,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  to  g^ve  the  proceeding  their 
oordial  and  energetic  support,  satisfied  as  they  are  that 
while  the  new  Company  will  retain  every  connection,  and 
also  futhfully  discharge  every  existing  obligation  of  the 
Trafalgar  Life,  to  which  it  succeeds,  it  wiU  enlist  a  very 
large  and  important  constituency  of  additional  sup- 
porters of  the  most  valuable  kind  throughout  the  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time  it  affords  the  Directors  the  very 
desirable  opportunity  of  embodying  in  their  new  Deed 
of  Settlement,  and  their  various  business  arrangements, 
every  real  improvement  and  every  desirable  extension  of 
the  great  principles  of  Life  Assurance  which  long  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  subject  has  gradually  made  them 
acquainted  with,  in  applying  those  principles  to  the  actual 
business  of  life. 

"  The  Directors  now  urge  on  the  connections  of  the 
Trafalgar  the  great  advantage  that  will  of  neccsnty 
result  to  their  interests  by  adopting  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, and  under  these  circumstances  they  strongly  re- 
commend the  shareholders  to  give  their  unanimous  and 
oordial  support  to  the  proposed  alteration. 

"The  Directors  recur  to  the  modification  of  the  Tra- 
falgar and  the  temporary  disarrangement  consequent 
thereon,  and  to  the  ^t  that  for  the  past  seven  months 
they  have  discontinued  loan  operations  (always  a  valu- 
able means  for  obtaining  Hfe  assurances),  as  additional 
cause  for  congratulation  at  the  large  amount  of  business 
that  has  been  transacted. 

"  The  Directors  have  now  the  pleasure  to  submit  the 
following  balance-sheet,  showing  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments during  the  past  year : — 


BiXAKCB  6HEBT. 

Balance  Sheet  from  the  dOth  September,  1858,  /o  the 

Both  September,  1854. 
Db.  £ 

Balance  at  bankers',  30th  Sept.,  1853  ...    12,908 

Cash  in  office       151 

Premium  Account : — 
New  premiums  ... 


8.     cL 

11  11 

8    0 


Renewal  ditto 
Annuity  ditto 
Deposits  ... 
Transfer  fees 
Loan  instalments 
Interest  on  loans 


Ce. 


.  • . 


.*• 


6,063 

10»O34 

864 

29,190 

18 

23,639 

2,921 


16  7 

7  1 

16  4 
10  0 

4  6 

2  10 

17  0 


Investments,  in  bonds,  mortgages,  and 

other  securities 
Deposits  returned 
Life  losses 
Re-asRurances 
Annuities  paid    ... 
Stamps    ... 

Dividends  to  shareholders 
Salaries  (including  staff,  local  managers, 

\»^M§  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Directors'  and  Auditors'  fees     

Furniture,  fixtures,  and  fittings 

Printing  and  stationery  

Law  charges       

Commission         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Advertising        

Qeneral  expencUtnrc,  including  investi- 
gation fees,  postage  and  parcels,  travel- 
ling, messengers'  livery,  wages,  &c.   ... 

Rent  and  taxes 

Interest  on  deposits        ...         

Medical  fees        

Balance  at  bankers',  30th  Sept.,  1854  . . . 

Cash  in  office,  ditto 


£85,792  14    3 

"In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of 
settlement,  two  Directors  retire  by  rotation.  The  Direc- 
tors retiring  are  Edward  Taylor  and  E.  G.  Bradley, 
Esqs.,  who  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election, 
and  are  recommended  by  the  Board  accordingly. 

"The  Auditors  who  retire  are  John  Smith ^nd  A.  C. 
Tatham,  Esqs.  They  being  eligible,  offer  themselves,  and 
are  recommended  by  the  Board  for  re-election. 

"The  Directors  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  seven- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  be  declared  on  the  paid-up  capital  of 
£12,500,  up  to  30th  September  last." 

After  an  address  by  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Manager,  Mr.  Baylis,  was  passed,  who  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

The  routine  resolutions  were  then  proposed,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  when  a  special 
extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  transferring  the  business  of  the 
Trafalgar  to  the  Utdfy  General,  and  merging  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  companies  into  one ;  and  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  was  carried. 


£85,792 

14 

3 

33,648 

6 

8 

33,400 

0 

0 

2,949 

19 

0 

172  13 

1 

405 

18 

6 

124 

19 

0 

993 

13 

7 

3,460  17 

0 

871 

2 

0 

219 

17  10 

622 

0 

0 

67 

7 

3 

1,036 

8 

0 

646 

13 

4 

435 

14  11 

664 

2 

7 

3,432 

2 

3 

836 

2 

0 

2,246 

9 

5 

58 

7  10 
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MEN    AND    MOVEMENTS    OF    OUE    TIMES. 

n. — ^ABEBDEEN  A17D    FALUEBSTOBT.  * 


The  lustory  of  parties — ^the  study  of  which  we 
have  so  sbcongly  conunended — ^is,  after  all,  but 
the  lustory  of  a  few  hek.    In  this  it  differs 
from  the  history  of  principles.     That,  indeed, 
may  be  most  easily  read  and  most  attractively 
written  in  the  lives  of  their  distinguished  dis- 
eoverere  or  advocates — ^as  Mr.  Lewes  has  well 
shown  in  writing  a  "  JSiographical  History  of 
Philosophy;"  the   only  history  of  philosophy 
that  people  in  general  care  to  read.     Still,  prin- 
ciples themselves  must  be  studied  from  the 
pag^  on  which  they  were  first  written — ^must 
he  tracked  by  the  mental  footprints  of  solitary 
and  almost  unknown  thinkers.     The  truths  of 
political  economy,  for  instance,  have  a  recorded 
development  to  be  found  only  in  the  writings  of 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Eicardo,  and  Mill — ^not  in 
the    doings  of   Huskisson,   Peel,  and  Cobden. 
But  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  political  parties 
there  is  nothing  so  recondite  or  delicate  There, 
the  abstract  is  not  only  absorbed  into  the  con- 
crete, the  speculative  into  the  practical,  but 
realism  is  pushed  to  an  over-reaching  excess. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  embody  in  some  harmonious 
human  life  the  principles  we  would  contemplate 
or  present,  we  have  to  seek  to  extract  a  principle 
from  the  confused  acts  and  utterances  of  a  public 
career — and,  failing  that,  to  discover  how  a  body 
of  men  can  be  brought  and  kept  together  by  an 
influence  which  is  not  that  of  a  principle.     It  is 
not  for  ideas,  but  for  the  means  of  making  them 
operative,  or  of  doing  without  them,  that  we 
prize  this  neglected  branch  of  political  litera- 
ture.    How  usefully  a  doctrine  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  phrase,  and  how  a  phrase  expanded 
into  a  cry — how  organisations  are  originated  and 
maintained — ^how  "  interests  "  may  be  excited  or 
propitiated — ^how  unexpected  opportunities  may 
be  improved  or  how  fatally  misused — ^how  per- 
sonal peculiarities  affect  even  the  gravest  public 
questions ; — ^it  is  such  points  as  these  that  need 
to  be  illustrated,  and  that  we  do  find  illustrated 


in  the  lustory  of  party.  And,  happily  for  our 
convenience,  that  history  is  bound  up,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  lives  of  a  few  conspicuous  indi- 
viduals. Their  history  is  necessarily  that  of 
their  parties ;  for  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
each  himself  the  party  which  he  is  supposed  only 
to  lead. 

"With  these  views,  we  have  often  wondered 
and  regretted  that  Political  Biography  occupies 
so  small  a  space  in  modem  political  literature, 
and  especially  that  greater  pains  have  not  been 
taken  to  keep  before  the  eye  of  the  public  the 
whole  antecedent  career  of  ccyitemporary  politi- 
cians. Mr.  Disraeli's  "Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,''  and  the  anonymous  biography  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  are  instances  of  the  sort  of 
writing  we  desiderate.  The  performances  in 
these  particular  cases  we  do  not  recommend  as 
models.  The  one  was  inspired  by  personal 
friendship,  the  other  envenomed  by  personal  en- 
mity. The  elegiac  character  of  the  former  was, 
however,  but  accidental :  it  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  written  before  as  after  the  la- 
mented death  of  Lord  George.  The  partisanship 
of  the  latter,  though  bitter  to  malignity,  was 
still  insufficient  to  degrade  its  literary  rank  to 
that  of  an  expanded  pamphlet.  Both  were  of 
real  public  utiHty,  by  tiie  disclosures  they  made, 
and  the  discussion  .they  provoked.  Without 
communicating  a  single  fact  that  might  not  have 
been  learned  in  the  House  of  Commons'  Library 
or  from  Club  gossip,  they  had  all  the  force  of 
posthumous  revelations — so  quickly  does  for- 
getfulness  close  in  upon  the  minor,  but  most  sig- 
nificant incidents  of  a  public  career ;  and  by  the 
piquancy  of  their  style,  they  carried  political  in- 
terests through  the  circulating  libraries.     The 

•  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy :  a  History  of  the 
Secretaryships  of  the  £arl  of  Aherdeen  and  Tiscount 
Palmerston.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Right.  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli,  M.P.,  a  Literary  and  Political  Biography." 
London: :  Longman  and  Go. 
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masked  assailant  of  Mr.  Disraeli  (and  that  he  is 
masked  we  count  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  his 
motives  and  of  his  reliableness)  has  chosen  to  try 
his  hand  again.  But  this  time  his  stiletto  is 
raised  to  defend,  not  to  assail — and  as  his  stabs 
are  delivered  but  at  absent  antagonists,  no  cry 
of  rage  or  pain  proclaims  his  skill  and  strength. 
In  other  words,  as  this  new  work  by  **  the 
author  of  the  Eight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,"  is  written 
simply  to  reconcile  the  Coalition  Lords,  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston,  to  each  other,  and  persuade  the 
admirers  of  each  to  admire  both,  it  is  naturally 
a  work  as  much  less  amusing  than  the  former  as 
eulogy  is  less  amusing  than  invective.  The 
latter,  too,  is  the  author's  forte.  His  style, 
though  usually  animated,  is  energetic  only  when 
he  is  angry  or  severe.  To  bo  sure,  having 
brought  witliin  the  range  of  a  common  panegyric 
the  author  and  the  subject  of  that  famous  ame- 
nity of  debate,  "antiquated  imbecility,"  he 
must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  flnHing  re- 
maining objects  of  enmity.  He  does  find  them, 
however^— in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  the  Peace  Society,  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  and  when  these  are  shot  down,  he 
can  have  a  Parthian  fling  at  Mr.  Disraeli. 
It  is,  withal,  rather  a  labour  than  a  plea- 
sure to  get  through  his  four  hundred  and 
forty  pages  of  leaded  pica.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  gla4  the  book  has  been  written,  if  only 
that  it  may  be  rented.  Beversing  the  author^s 
compliment  to  Count  Ficqudemont's  *'  Lord  Pal- 
merston, r  Angleterre,  et  le  Continent," — "  Fool- 
ish as  the  book  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  not  therefore 
harmless," — ^we  may  say.  Untrue  as  the  book 
m^appear  to  us,  it  is  not  therefore  useleaa. 

The  untruth  of  the  book  consists  in  its  defec- 
tiveness. It  neither  takes  the  right  ground,  nor 
covers  well  the  ground  liiat  is  taken.  It  is  a 
history  without  either  a  sufficient  body  of  facts 
or  an  animating  soul  of  philosophy.  It  fails 
alike  to  exhibit  a  governing  principle  in  the 
statesmanship  of  our  Foreign  Secretaries,  and 
to  expose  the  want  of  such  a  principle.  It 
oscillates  for  a  stand-point  between  Downing- 
street  and  Marylebone — ^now  sneering  at  "  ex- 
treme thinkers,"  and  now  invoking  the  restoro' 
tion  of  Poland.  It  professes  to  narrate  events 
**  as  they  would  appear  to  the  English  Secretary 
of  State,"  and  yet  gives  no  sign  of  access  to  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  "  care- 
fully shuns  the  abstractions  in  which  writers  on 
foreign  policy  are  apt  to  indulge ;"  but  makes 
plentiM  use  of  such  abstractions  as  "justice" 
and  "  honour,"  for  the  beatification  of  its  heroes. 
It  is  less  a  history  than  an  extended  commentary ; 
presupposing  the  reader's  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  the  "  Thirty  Years,"  and  pre- 
suming on  his  ignorance  of  incidents  that  may 
give  to  those  events  another  explanation.  As  an 
apology  for  the  Coalition  Cabinet  it  is  clever, 
and  not  superfluous,  but  superficial  and  unscru- 
pulous. As  an  attempt  to  instruct  the  people 
of  the  United  £ingdom  in  questions  they  are 


pre-eminently  concerned  to  understand,  it  is  as 
delusive  as  it  is  meagre. 

In  the  pre&ce  to  this  work  we  are  told  that 
the  writer  has  "  endeavoured  to  look  at  the  acts 
both  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston. 
firom  one  point  of  view," — and  that  point,  their 
own;   and  to   "make  full  allowance  for  the 
practical  necessities    of  administration."      He 
consoles  himself  for  the  unpopularity  of  this 
method    of  judgment,   by  the  reflection  that 
it  is  "  the  only  one  from  which  a  just  verdict 
on    a    Minister    can    be    pronounced."       But 
in  the  very  next  paragraph  of  the  preface  he 
assures  us  that  he  "could  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn many  of  the  measures  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  agreed  to  at  the  Congress  of  Yienna, 
because  they  involved  great  moral  principles 
which  no  Minister  can  be  excused  for  sacrificing  .'* 
Is  there  not  a  remarkable  disparity  between  the 
tone  of  these  two  paragraphs  ?     Does  it  not  look 
very  much  like  an  inversion  of  the  maxim  which 
bids  us  speak  only  good  of  the  dead  ?     Is  there 
not  an  unmistakable  intimation  that  the  defunct 
statesman  is  to  be  tried  by  some  severer  standard 
than  his  successors  ?    The  sentences  that  follow 
even  strengthen  this  intimation.     "  It  is  true," 
we  are  told,  "  that  Lord  Castlereagh  reluctantly 
consented  to  some  of  these  stipulations ;  but  this 
pleading  can  never  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  public  acts."    "What,  then,  wo 
are  provoked  to  ask,  are  those  "  practical  neces- 
sities of  administration"  of  which  wo  just  heard  ? 
and  why  is  not  Lord  Castlereagh  to  have  the 
benefit  of  "their  pleading,"  as  well  as  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Palmerston?    We  are  answered 
by  the  citation  of  a  lofty  example.     "  Had  Mr. 
Burke  been  alive  in  1815,  he  would  as  fearlessly 
have  condemned  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  as  he  did  the  first  and  second 
partitions  of  Poland."     We  may  be  sure,  then, 
that  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston  did,  with 
respect  to  this  Treaty  of  Vienna,   what  Mr. 
Burke  would  have  done — or  else,  that  in  favour 
of  these  later  statesmen  prevails  some  gentler 
rule  of  judgment  than  obtains  for  the  fearless 
Burke  or  the    reluctant  Castlereagh.     "  The 
practical  necessitios  of    administration"   must 
mean  a  suspension  of  the  Decalogue  in  £sivour  of 
Foreign  Secretaries  posterior  to  Castlereagh. 

Lest  this  should  be  thought  a  strained  inter* 
pretation  of  our  anonymous  author's  meaning, 
we  will  try  to  make  out  firom  his  vehement 
censures  of  the  Castlereagh  jwlicy — ^with  every 
word  of  which  we  agree,  and  for  which  wo 
heartily  thank  him — "the  great  moral  princi- 
ples" which  not  even  a  Minister  too  poor  in 
intellect  to  afibrd  a  conscience  "can  be  ex- 
cused for  sacrificing."  After  remarking  that 
France,  humbled  and  powerless  as  she  was,  did 
her  best  to  prevent  the  wrongs  done  to  Norway, 
Saxony,  and  Genoa,  by  the  Congress,  the  writer 
proceeds : — 

Bat  it  18  of  England  that  the  patriotic  dtizens  of  thoae 
much-wronged  eoontiiea  have  most  xemon  to  oomplain. 
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The  In^vidoal    who    oondncted  oar   negotiations   at 

Tysaok  is  now  no  more;  the  great  warrior  to  whom  the 

tiimnph  of  the  Soropean  despots  was  prindpally  owing 

)ma  also  departed  ;  the  arrangement  contomplatea  by  the 

Co&gres  has  been  almost  in  every  respect  unsettled :  it 

can  now  serre  no   purpose  either  of  Ministers  or  of 

IsM&en  of  Oppoaition  to  conceal  the  truth.    It  is  then  the 

painfiil  but  imperativo  duty  of  the  historian  and  the 

phiIoMpfaer»  to  declare  loudly  that  the  treaties  to  which 

the  broad  seal  of  England  was  affixed  at  the  Congress  of 

Vienna  were  moat  mshonourable  to  the  nation,  and  to 

the  itatesmen  who  represented  the  English  Oovemment. 

These  treaties  are  indeed  indefensible :  the  object 'which 

tbey  prafeiaed  to  accomplish  vras  not  attdned ;  Europe 

was  not  tranqmlUsed ;  the  progress  of  revolution  was  not 

checked;  it  was  even  provoked  and  encouraged  by  such 

wicked  compacts.     How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  P 

This  agreement  was  in  the  strictest  sense  revolutionary ; 

estabiidied  rights  were  even  more  unscrupulously  violated 

than   by  the    Jacobins  of  1793;  every  sentiment   of 

patriotism  and  nationality  was  outraged;  nothing  but 

the  selfish  interests  of  three  great  monarchies  was  re- 

fpeetetl.     Even  the  healing  influence  of  Time,  that 

icnacr  or  kter  alleviates  the  injustice  inflicted  by  man, 

bis  net  rendered  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace  less  re- 

Toiting.    Turn  where  we  may,  the  wounds  then  given 

we  still  graen:  prescription  has  not  sanctifled  those 

ineongmoas  unions ;  the  progress  of  forty  years  has  not 

made  them  venerable.    The  treaties  made  "  in  the  name 

of  the  most  holv  and  undivided  Trinity"  at  Vienna, 

remain  accnrsed  {x>th  by  God  and  man. 

There  may  be  heard  throngh  this  tempest  of 
indignant  rhetoric  the  wailing  accusation  that 
Lord  Castlercagh   acquiesced,  in  the  name  of 
England,    in    the    arbitrary    redistribution    of 
Europe — that  he  permitted  Bussia  to  resume 
Poland    and    to    retain   Finland,    Prussia    to 
absorb    Saxony,    and    Austria    to    appropriate 
Genoa ;  and  that  under  no  stronger  compulsion 
than  the  gentle  Alexander  s  menacing  response 
to  his  remonstrance — *'  I  have  three  hundred 
thousand  men  under  arms."     This  might  have 
seemed  to  an  apologist  of  Castlercagh,  with  wit 
enough  to  invent  the  phrase,  a  very  **  practical 
necessity  of  administration."     But  not  so  to  our 
author.    The  Duke,  he  says,  had  an  army  that 
would  "  go  everywhere  and  do  anything,     and 
England  "  should  have  had  the  courage,  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  defy  the  united 
legions  of  Prussia  and  Russia."     Castlereagh*s 
'    lack  of  courage  to  back  up  by  the  sword  his  re- 
sistance to  these  stipulations,  appears  then  to 
constitute  that  "sacrifice  of  great  moral  prin- 
ciples" for  which  "  no  Minister  can  ever  be  ex- 
cused"   Ve  will  keep  this  conclusion  in  view, 
and  pass  on.     That  is  to  say — we  will  try  by 
the  law  brought    out    for  the   judgment    of 
Gasdereagh,  the  statesmen  whom  his  just  judge 
tries  by  a  lower  law  and  pronounces  more  than 
blameless. 

It  is  an  object  with  our  author  to  show  that 
the  statesmen  whom  all  men  regard  as  anti- 
thetical hare  in  fact  carried  out  an  identical 
politjT,  with  only  such  variations  as  would  arise 
from  their  very  different  temperaments.  He 
mi^t  have  set  out  upon  this  undertaking  by 
leminding  ns  that  they  were  identical  in  their 
btt  political  connectionB.  Palmerston  was  a 
poh'tfeiati  by  profession,  though  the  son  of  an 


Irish  peer.     Heir  to  no  great  property,  though 
to  a  long  pedigree — with  the  name  even  of  a 
Saxon  king  at  the  root  of  his  genealogical  tree, 
and  the  blood  of  Sir  William  Temple,  the  famous 
diplomatist,  in  his  veins — ^he  naturally  enough 
adopted  the  service  in  which  his  countrymen 
were  beginning,  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  to 
emulate  the  fortune  to  which  Bute  and  Dundas 
had  habituated  the   Scotch.     Thus  while  the 
yoimg  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  acquiring  for  him- 
self, by  learned  researches  into  Greek  antiquities, 
the  prenomen  of  "Athenian"  and  the  Byronio 
title  of  "travelled  Thane,"— Henry  Temple, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  was  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
bench  as  Member  for  the  Tory  rotten  borough 
of  Bletchingley,  and  Secretary-at-"War  vice  Lord 
Castlercagh,  whom   a  duel  with  Canning  had 
compelled  to  a  brief  retirement,  from  which  he 
emerged  to  the  disastrous  dignity  of  Poreign 
Secretary.    Neither  as  orator,  politician,  nor  ad- 
ministrator did  the  yoimg  Irishman  give  proniise 
of  his  subsequent  reputation  in  each  capacity. 
The    hereafter    dashing    debater,    redoubtable 
Liberal,  and  martinet  Minister  was  content  to 
share,  and  almost  in  silence,  the  odium  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  the  Copenhagen  razzia, 
and  the  Peninsula  maladministration.     He  was 
a  member  of  that  Government — "  a  precious 
compound  of  mediocrity  and  bigotry  " — by  which 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  permitted  to  throw 
away  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  Earl 
of  Gambler  sent  to  seize  the  fleet  of  a  power 
with  which  wo  were  not  at  war,  Sir  Arthur 
"Wellesley  superseded  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and 
the  signature  of  England  affixed  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna.      Palmerston  was  thus  identified, 
even  more  closely  than  Aberdeen,  with  that 
r^ime    of   leaden    routine    at    home    and    of 
brazen  tyranny  abroad,  which  was  only  broken 
up    by    the    death    of    Castlercagh    and    the 
return  of  Canning  to  high  office.      Now  it  was 
that    Palmerston's  individual    sympathies  and 
convictions  were  to  be  tested.     They  stood  the 
test,  to  his  own  honour  and  the  gratification  of 
his  country.     He  sided  with  the  statesman  and 
the    genius,    the  natural  enemy  of    domestic 
stupidity  and  foreign  despotism,   when    those 
splendid  characteristics  ensured  the  hatred  of  the 
King*  and  the  nobility,  without  ensuring  the 

*  Our  author  (we  are  sorry  ho  will  not  allow  ns  to 
name  him)  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Ckmnt  Mansellos, 
the  French  Minister,  an  anecdote  of  Canning  which 
shows  how  oonscious  he  was  of  his  ill-favour  with  the 
Court,  and  with  what  a  lofty  spirit  he  encountered  its 
opposition : — **  When  Canning  read  that  passage  of  tho 
[French  King's]  Speech  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  just  uneasiness  of  France  would  be  dispelled,  if  Fer- 
dinand were  at  liberty  to  give  his  people  free  institutions, 
which  could  only  emanate  from  himself ;  in  the  presence 
of  the  astonished  Marcellus,  who  little  anticipated  the 
effect  such  a  sentence  would  produce,  he  waved  the  do- 
cument  above  bis  head,  and  gloriously  exclaimed,  '  Miser- 
able axiom !  A  king  free !  Do  you  know  of  one  who 
deserves  to  be  free  P  I  doubt  indeed  if  he  ever  ought  to 
be  free.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  be  the  Minister  of 
George  the  Fourth  if  his  choice  were  free  ?    Do  you  sap- 
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snstaining  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was  an 
opportunity  of  brilliant  distinction  and  irre- 
versible service.  Canning  mastered  the  opportu- 
nity, broke  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  proclaimed 
the  sympathy  of  England  with  Constitutionalism 
everywhere,  and  proved  her  determination  to 
protect  a  constitutional  ally  from  the  hostility  of 
absolutist  neighbours,  even  to  the  risk  of  war. 
By  writing  a  few  despatches,  by  delivering  two 
or  three  great  speeches,  by  sending  the  Guards 
to  Lisbon,  Canning  did  all  this.  Palmerston 
stood  silent  by ;  but  that  he  did  stand  by,  and 
not  aloof  or  over  against,  gave  him  an  enduring 
place  in  the  affections  of  English  and  continentcd 
Liberals,  and  the  real  or  simulated  hatred  of  the 
illiberal.  At  the  grave  of  Canning,  the  hopes 
of  grief-stricken  Liberalism  turned  to  him,  as  to 
the  political  heir  of  the  statesman  who  had 
nations  for  his  mourners. 

He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  excited.  They  were 
probably  confined  to  words — for  the  Secretary- 
at-War  was  now  become  only  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition ;  and  such  words  he  uttered  as  no 
less  astonished  his  former  colleagues  than  gra- 
tified his  old  antagonists.  He  violently 
assailed  the  Government  of  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  for  its  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, by  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  had  succeeded  in  the  Foreign  Office  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Dudley,  the  friend  and  suc- 
cessor of  Canning.  He  charged  them  with 
having  converted  England  from  being  ''  the 
patron  no  less  than  the  model  of  constitutional 
freedom  "  into  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  con- 
tinental despotism.  They  had  declined— ^as  Mr. 
Canning  would  have  done — to  interfere  between 
the  parties  that  were  just  plunging  Portugal 
and  Spain  into  civil  war :  Palmerston  accused 
them  first  of  non-interference,  and  then  of 
having  interfered  on  the  wrong  side.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  was  effected. 
So  far  frt)m  objecting  to  acquiescence  in  its 
insidious  stipulations,  he  adduced  the  concern  of 
the  Government  for  the  safety  of  Turkey  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  affinity  with  Absolutism. 
In  all  this — despite  its  inconsistencies  with  some 
of  Canning's  most  emphatic  maxims  of  inter- 
national policy — ^Liberals  saw  the  evidences  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  hearty  adoption  of  the  cause 
whose  champion  had  Mien  when  soaring  in  his 
"  pride  of  place." 

But  to  Palmerston  himself  soon  came  the  hour 
when  he  too  might  mount  to  a  height  as 
proud.  The  Wellington  Administration  fell. 
The  last  of  Aberdeen's  first  years  of  Foreign 
Secretaryship  closed — but  nol;  till  they  had 
been  signalised  by  the  prompt  recognition  of 
Louis  Philippe,   citizen  King  of  the  French. 

pose  that  he  can  forget  that  I  invariably  avoided  the 
orgies  of  his  youth — tluit  I  always  opposed  his  tastes  and 
his  &yoarites  P  He  hates  me  fbr  my  opposition,  for  my 
political  attitude,  and  ahove  all — ^and  here  I  tell  you 
nothing  new— on  aooonnt  of  old  reooUections  of  his  do- 1 
mestic  life.' " 


The  supposed  enemy  of  Canning,   and  over- 
thrower  of  the  Canning  policy,  acted  in  this  most 
conspicuous  instance  upon  the  principle  whose 
simple  enunciation  bv  Canning   had  appalled 
the  old-world  politicians — namely,  that  every 
nation  has  an  exclusive  right  in  the  selection 
of  its  own  Government.     But  a  still  more  bril- 
liant opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple was  awaiting  the  advent  of  Pahnerston 
to    office.      In  the  very  month  of    the    for- 
mation   of   the   Eeform   Ministry,    the    Poles 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  violated  con- 
stitution.     That  constitution    was  guaranteed 
to    them    by    the    same    political    document 
which    accorded  to  the    Emperor    of   Russia 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland;  and  to  that  docu- 
ment the  constitutional  monarchies  of  France 
and  England  were  something  more  than  witnesses. 
Of  course,  then,  the  Poles  looked  for  encoiirage- 
ment  to  France  and  England.     Of  course,  too, 
English  Liberals  deemed  their  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  right  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
Lord  Palmerston.      Nevertheless,  the  months 
went  on  from  November  to  August — ^the  Polisli 
struggle  for    freedom  became   a  struggle    for 
existence — ^and  the  English  Minister  kept  silence. 
Memorials,  inquiries,  and  a  motion  for  papers, 
were  necessary  to  draw  from  him  even  the  bare 
assurance  that  whatever  obligations  were  im- 
posed upon  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  would 
receive  the  attention  of  the  British  Gbvem- 
ment.     It  was  nearly  twelve  months  later  when 
the  subject  was  revived  in  Parliament.     The 
assurance,  expanded  into  an  assertion  of  the  right 
of  England  to  interfere,  was  renewed.    A  little 
later,  however,  on  a  motion  by  Colonel  Evans,  the 
liberal  Foreign  Secretary  of  England  appeared 
to  defend  Russia,  and  to  reproach  the  Poles  with 
having  been  the  aggressors — "  for  they  had  com- 
menced the  contest'*  which  now  threatened  to  ter- 
minate only  in  their  annihilation.     Honourable 
members,  Conservative  as  well  as  Radical,  shrank 
frx)m  leaving  a  gallant  people,  whose  rights  we 
had  at  least  recognised,  and  whose  sufferings  we 
commiserated,   to  this   dismal    logic  and   still 
more  dismal  prospect.   But  to  questions  prompted 
by  this  feeling,  Palmerston  answered  with   a 
provoking  precision — "  To  exterminate  Poland, 
either  morally  or  politically,  is  so  perfectly  im- 
practicable,  that  I  think  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension of  its  being  attempted."      When, 
however,  even  this  awful  impossibility  appeared 
to  be   attempted  by  the  vindictive  conqueror, 
who  now  refused  to  show  mercy  as  before  he 
had  refused  to  hold  conference.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston absolutely  apologised  for  Russian  severities, 
asserted  the  magnanimity  of  the  Czar,  and  ob- 
jected to  the  grant  for  the  relief  of  the  fugi- 
tives who  thronged  to  our  shores.     In  another 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  acknow- 
ledged again  the  abstract  right  of  England  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  people  he  had  accused  of 
aggression,  and  stated  that  that "  opinion  * '  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Russian  Government,  and 
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lliat  France  adhered  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,   while  Austna  and  Prussia 
supported  that  of  Hussia.    He  did  not,  however, 
inform  the   House   of  Commons  that  he  had 
fonnally  declined  the  offer  of  France  to  make  an 
interventiononbehalf  of  Poland,  while  it  could  yet 
be  made  with  effect — an  offer  that  is  now  known 
to  hare  heen  suggested  hy  Austria* — and  that  on 
the  express   ground  that  the  relations'  of  the 
Court  of  St.  James  with  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg were  "amicable    and    satisfactory,"  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  over  Poland  were 
"indisputable."  If  he  had  made  this  addition  to 
his  statement,  he  would  only  have  established 
as  a  conviction  what  must  already  have  entered 
85  a  suspicion  into  many  minds---the  suspicion, 
namely,  that  in  questions  of  foreign  policy  the 
fiiend  of  Canning  had  already  fallen  to  the  prac- 
tical level  of  the  colleague  of  Wellington ;  that 
the  names    Palmerston  and    Aberdeen    might 
express  diverse  affinities,  but  not  diverse  pro- 
ducts.   As  a  visible  result,  not  Aberdeen,  nor 
scarcely  Castlereagh,  could  have  conducted  to  a 
worse  than  the  annihilation  of  Polish  nationality. 
Unhappily,  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
review  of  the  whole  Thirty  Years  conducts  us. 
As  it  is  in  the  first  chapter,  so  it  is  to  the  last. 
There  is  a  difference  visible  enough  between  the 
methods  in  which  the  two  statesmen  conduct 
afiairs — as  great  a  difference  as  in  the  aspect  of 
the  two  men ;    the  one  —  according  to  Mrs. 
Stowe,  the  great  revealer  of  ourselves  to  our- 
selves —  old,   atvkward,    ill-dressed,    reserved, 
haughty ;  the  other — ^according  to  the  universal 
knowledge — juvenile  (at  seventy-three),   gay, 
elegant,  affable,  and  insolent.     Aberdeen  is  all 
coolness,  quietude,   forbearance,   and  obstinate 
conciliation  —  while  Palmerston   is    ever  hot, 
ostentatious,  noisy,  sometimes  energetic  in  action, 
quick  at  repartee,  but  for  the  most  part  ill- 
timed,  and  therefore  unsuccessful.     The  one  is 
known  by  that  empiric   "settlement"   of  the 
Eastern  question  which    nearly  ruptured  our 
amity  with  France — the  other,  by  his  persistence 
and  success  in  the  solution  of  our  differences 
with  the  United  States.     Each  has  kept  the 
peace  of  the  world,  though  one  is  supposed  to 
have  been  indifferent  as  the  other  inordinately 
averse  to  war:  it  took  their  united  exertions 
to  precipitate  the  catastrophe  they  had  singly 
contrived  to  avert.   Both  have  admirers  at  home, 

*  It  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  book  under  review, 
ibftt  Aofitria  has  never  heen  blind  to  her  perils  from 
Rosoan  ambition,  and  has  even  been  willing  to  exchange 
her  own  unlawful  acquiations  of  territory  for  security 
from  the  ndghbour  uie  has  at  the  same  time  gained. 
Urns  it  is  said  of  the  partition  and  repartition  of  Poland  : 
'*In  this  case,  as  in  others,  indeed,  where  Russia  has  been 
oQoosmed,  Austria  has  frequently  erred,  not  so  much 
fnm  a  desire  of  dcnng  wrong  as  from  a  fear  of  doing 
ri^t  Russia  and  Prussia  have  generally  joined  toge- 
ther; and  then  Austria  has  been  dragg^eid  with  them. 
Tins  was  seen  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland ;  it  was 
Men  ss  clearly  at  the  second;  it  was  seen  still  more 
openly  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna." 


and  hoth  appear  to  have  made  England  of  im- 
portance abroad  —  the  one,  by  impressing  on 
all  hex:  dealings  his  own  upright,  pacific,  and  yet 
firm  disposition ;  the  other,  by  intimidating  the 
weak  and  irritating  the  strong.  To  the  conti- 
nental policy  of  both  there  iappertains,  however, 
the  same  sinister  characteristic  and  the  same 
melancholy  result.  They  have  confided,  in 
common,  for  the  maintenance  of  European  order, 
on  a  good  understanding  with  the  despotic 
Powers ;  and  they  have  permitted,  if  they  have 
not«promoted,  the  destruction  of  those  free  States 
by  which  even  a  higher  end  would  be  far  more 
surely  attained.  The  language  and  attitude  of 
Canning  broke  up  the  conspiracy  of  sovereigns 
against  their  subjects,  and  inspired  the  exertions, 
without  exaggerating  the  hopes,  of  nations 
struggling  to  be  free.  Under  the  rule  of  his  suc- 
cessors— ^itis  a  significant  circumstance — ancient 
peoples  and  cities  have  disappeared  from  the 
map  of  Europe;  and  efforts  at  self- liberation 
proved  almost  invariably  abortive.  The  acces^ 
sion  of  Canning  to  power  was  the  signal  of  a 
new  epoch  in  the  international  relations  of 
Europe — the  signal  of  resistance  to  despotic 
aggressions  upon  national  rights.  *'  Thirty 
Years  "  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  his  death, — 
and  behold,  there  is  not  a  free  constitution  east 
of  the  Bhine ;  Hussian  influence  has  ruled  unre- 
sisted over  Central  Europe;  and  was  about  to 
establish  itself  in  formal  domination  upon  the 
Bosphorus,  when  arrested  by  the  march  of  armies. 
The  steps  by  which  this  dreary  imiformity  of 
result  has  been  reached,  are  marked  by  a  page 
or  two,  sometimes  only  by  a  few  lines,  in  the 
"History"  before  us:  it  is  to  the  diplomatic 
squabbles  and  domestic  faction-fights  of  the 
period, — our  miserable  interventions  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  our  famous  expedition  to  the 
Morea, — that  the  historian  devotes  his  faculty 
of  exposition  and  embellishment.  From  the 
Downing-street  stand-point,  such  a  view  of 
relative  proportions  may  be  natural  enough; 
but  to  us,  standing  on  the  conunon  democratic 
floor, — seeing  nothing  of  importance  in  changes 
of  dynasty,  territory,  or  administration,  but  as 
they  affect  the  universal  lasting  interests  of 
nations,-— it  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  events  thus  left  in  the  shade  of  blue- 
books  and  forgotten  debates. 

There  remained,  even  after  the  bulletin, "  Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw/'  a  fragment  and  memorial  of 
Polish  nationality  in  the  free  State  of  Cracow — 
described  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  ''miserable  liiUe  government;" 
to  his  constituents,  as  "  a  lamp  of  freedom  in 
the  midst  of  despotism."  The  mutual  jealousies 
of  Russia,  Austiia,  and  Prussia,  had  led  to  the 
stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  that  "  the 
town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  be  for  ever 

firee,  independent,  and  strictiy  neutral 

Ko  armed  force  to  be  introduced  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatever."  The  exhaustive  explicitoess 
of  this  engagement  did  not  prevent  Bussia  occu- 
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pying  Cracow  during  the  war  of  1831 — ^nor 
even  its  triple  occupation^  five  years  later,  by 
the  forces  of  the  three  Powers.  In  the  one  case, 
a  military  advantage — in  the  other,  the  right  of 
search  for  fugitives — ^was  held  by  the  authors  of 
the  infraction  to  be  excluded  from  the  number 
of  possible  ''  pretences."  On  the  first  occasion, 
Lord  Palmerston  made  no  remark— on  the  second, 
no  remonstrance,  because,  as  he  afterwards  stated, 
**  it  was  difficult  to  give  effect  to  remonstrance.'' 
But  this  reason  must  have  been  a  reflection,  not 
a  motive — ^for,  when  first  interpellated  (March, 
1836),  he  declared  the  occupation  to  be  of  quite 
a  temporary  character ;  and  went  on  to  suggest 
circumstances  palliating,  if  not  justifying,  the 
act  which  he  admitted  was  contrary  to  treaty. 
A  month  later,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  that  a  consul  be  sent  to  Cracow,  as  a 
check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Eussian, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  consuls,  and  as  a  joint 
representative  with  the  French  consul  of  the 
two  Western  Powers,  who  were  parties  equally 
with  the  Northern  Powers  to  the  establishment 
of  Cracow.  With  this  natural  and  forcible  pro- 
position Lord  Palmerston  volunteered  com- 
pliance, and  Sir  Stratford  withdrew  his  motion. 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  in  that 
session  of  Parliament,  nor  until  March  22nd, 
1837 ;  when  an  inquiry  from  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
elicited  that  Lord  Palmerston  ''had  altered  his  in- 
tention, had  not  sent  a  consul  or  agent  to  Cracow, 
and  it  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  do  so." 
Thereupon  Lord  Dudley  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  papers  on  the  subject.  It  would  have  been 
an  awkward  confession  for  an  English  Minister 
to  make,  that  Austria  had  refused  to  recognise 
an  English  consul,  accredited  to  an  independent 
State.  When  the  motion  was  to  have  been 
brought  on.  Lord  Palmerston  absented  himself, 
and  the  House  was  counted  out.  A  second 
occupation  of  Cracow,  ending  in  its  absorption 
into  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  made  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846 ;  a  few  days  before  the  infamous 
proclamation  in  which  an  Austrian  prefect 
offered  moneys  to  the  Polish  peasants  for  the 
heads  of  their  landlords.  Lord  Palmerston 
again  made  himself  answerable  for  the  due 
regard  of  treaties.  He  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  ''he  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  right  that  must 
animate  the  Governments  of  Austria,  of  Prussia, 
and  of  Eussia,  to  believe  that  they  could  feel 
any  disposition  or  intention  to  deal  with  Cracow 
otherwise  than  Cracow  was  entitled  by  treaty 
engagements  to  be  dealt  with.*'  He  explicitly 
assured  the  House,  that  "  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  everything  should  be  done 
to  ensure  a  due  respect  being  paid  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna."  He  even 
besought  the  House  not  to  be  influenced  by  Mr. 
.Hume's  distrust  of  Austrian  intentions:  "he 
was  in  possession  of  better  information  than 
Mr.  Hume,  and  was  convinced  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cracow  was  only  temporary."    This  was 


in  the  last  month  of  the  session  of  1846.  Far- 
liament  was  informed  on  its  reassembling  in 
1847,  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
that  Austria  had  incorporated  Cracow,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  had  protested.  The 
Minister  who  declined  to  remonstrate  against 
occupation,  because  remonstrance  would  hare 
been  inadequate  and  ineffectual,  "protests" 
against  the  absorption  by  which  that  occupation, 
was  naturally  consummated.  It  is  observable, 
too,  that  on  tiiis,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  Lord 
PaLmerston  had  declined  the  offer  of  Prance  to 
resist  with  England  the  violation  of  the  Euro- 
pean rights  involved  in  the  violation  of  the 
safety  guaranteed  to  Polish  independence  by  a 
European  compact. 

Independent  Poland  had  disappeared,  even  to 
its  last  "fantastic  remnant."  But  Hungary, 
her  neighbour,  was  still  a  free  kingdom,  though 
its  crown  was  on  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
Kaiser;  and  while  Prance  and  Germany  yet 
slumbered  in  their  chains,  there  was  seen  beyond 
the  Danube  an  ancient  constitution  putting  forth 
its  powers  for  the  recovery  of  a  gaUant  people 
from  an  insidious  bondage.  In  the  last  month 
of  1847,  the  Hungarian  Diet  reassembled.  Such 
was  its  composition  that  it  was  foreseen  a 
Ministry  independent  of  Austrian  influences 
would  soon  be  established,  and,  probably, 
organic  changes  effected.  These  results  were 
realised  with  such  paciflc  rapidity  that  on  the 
21st  of  March,  Mr.  Blackwell,  our  Minister  in 
the  Hungarian  capital,  reported  to  Lord  Pon- 
sonby,  at  Vienna,  "  the  revolution  is  complete." 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Ponsonby  wrote  to  Lord 
Palmerston  (May  3rd),  "The  great  object  of 
dread  to  the  Hxmgarians  is  the  Hussian  power." 
This  announcement,  so  inexplicable  andominous, 
appears  to  have  drawn  from  his  lordship  only 
this  very  general  admonition  to  "  the  Austrian 
power :" — "  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
Austrian  Government  may  be  able  to  pursue  a 
course  of  policy  which  may  keep  together,  and 
reunite  in  a  closer  and  firmer  manner,  those 
discordant  elements  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
whose  differences  seem  at  present  to  threaten  it 
with  dissolution.  But  such  a  result  can  hardly 
b&  accomplished,  as  some  persons  about  the 
Court  of  Vienna  appear  to  think,  by  military 
^orce  alone."  Already  he  had  been  asked 
in  the  House  of  Conmions  by  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  why  a  Eussian  army  had  invaded  the 
Moldo-WoUachian  principalities  (immediately 
adjoining  the  Hungarian  territory).  He  replied, 
that  the  Eussian  army  had  entered  at  the  request 
of  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  to  maintain  the  quiet 
of  the  provinces,  and  without  orders  firom  St. 
Petersburg  j  that  the  corps  was  not  large,  and 
its  stay  would  be  buj;  short.  He  did  not  add 
that  he  said  this  on  the  authority  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  nor  that  ho 
had  been  forewarned  by  Lord  Ponsonby  of 
an  apprehension  of  Eussian  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary.   That  warning  was  repeated  in  a  letter 
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cloong  with  this  emphatic,  sentence :  '*  I  will 
add  that  I  think  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  will 
giTe  the  strongest  support  to  the  Austrians, 
shouid  they  be  attacked  anywhere  by  a  power 
likely  to  put  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  danger." 
Still  Lord  Palmerston  concealed  from  the  Bri- 
tieh  public  the  doubt  thus  cast  upon  Baron 
Bnmow's  good  £edth;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  demanded  more  explicit  information  fix>m 
that  personage.  By  this  time  (December),  the 
Anstrian  Government  having  re-established  itself 
at  Vienna,  and  substituted  Francis  Joseph  for 
Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  was  making  open  but  un- 
Boceessful  war  upon  Hungary — ^whose  Envoy 
Plenipotentiary  thereupon  oflfered  "  to  afford  to 
the  Cabinet  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  accurate 
infcnnation  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  in  the  hopes  that  if  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  should 
take  cognisance  of  the  same,  preliminary  nego- 
tiationB  may  be  entered  into  of  a  nature  to  con- 
sohdate  order  in  the  territory  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown,  and  to  re-establish  that  tranquillity 
which  has  been  violently  disturbed  by  insane 
intrigues,  and  which  threatens  to  give  way  to  a 
revolution,  of  which  the  effects  will  be  felt 
through  one-third  of  Ettrope,  unless  respect  for 
the  kws  and  for  plighted  faith  shall  prevail 
agaiofit  the  unskilful  endeavours  and  foolhardy 
experiments  of  a  policy  at  once  revolutionary 
and  reactionary."  To  this  communication  his 
Lordship  replied,  by  the  Under-Secretary:  *'  The 
British  Government  has  no  knowledge  of  Hun- 
gary, except  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
tiie  Austrian  Empire ;  and  any  communication 
which  you  have  to  make  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, in  regard  to  the  commercial  inter- 
coone  between  Great  Britain  and  Hungary, 
fhoald  therefore  be  made  through  Baron  KoUer, 
the  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
at  this  Court."  The  Hungarian  Envoy's  re- 
joinder reminded  his  Lordship,  by  quotations 
6vm  documents  of  unimpeachable  authority, 
"that  Hungary  never  formed  a  part  of  the 
Amtrian  Empire ;"  and  that  England  had  her- 
self acknowledged  as  much  by  mediating,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  between  the  Him- 
garians  and  their  sovereign.  Almost  word  for 
word.  Lord  Palmerston  responded  as  before. 
This  remarkable  correspondence  was  not  laid, 
before  Parliament,  but  neither  was  it  confined 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  writers :  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  Vienna !  it  constituted  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  solitary  and  significant  reply  to  Lord 
Ponaonby's  warnings  of  Russian  intervention, 
sod  implied  request  for  instructions. 

Before  another  month  had  elapsed,  the  Bus- 
nans  had  passed  ^m  Turkish  into  Hungarian 
temtory.  Our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
ia  ooneert  with  the  French  Ambassador,  in- 
stantly put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Porte,  and  with  the  Home  Government.  This 
was  the  Knglinh  Secretary's  reply — of  Spartan 
Imitf,  it  not  of  Spartan  spirit  :— 


Visoount  JPaltnershti  to  Sir  Strcttford  Canning, 

Feb.  26, 1849. 
I  have  to  observe  to  your  Excellency,  on  this  matter, 
that  undoubtedly  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  through 
Turkish  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  interference  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  an  infraction  of 
the  neutrality  which  the  Porte  had  determined  to  adopt 
in  regard  to  that  dvil  war,  and  was  a  fit  subject  of  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  Porte. 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter  he  says, 
in  the  Commons,  the  "  Kussians  entered  Tran- 
sylvania for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  towns ; 
they  did  not,  I  think,  take  any  other  part  in  the 
hostilities  going  on."  A  month  later  he  receives 
information  from  St.  Petersburg  which  must,  at 
least,  have  shaken  his  reliance  on  Baron 
Brunow,  but  did  not  shake  him  fix>m  his  policy 
of  inaction  and  reticence.  Another  week  elapses, 
and  the  warning  voices  from  Constantinople  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  echoed  from  Vienna :  ''With- 
out being  able  to  state  positively,"  writes  Mr. 
Magennis,  "  that  the  required  military  assistance 
has  been  asked  for  on  the  one  side,  and  promised 
on  the  other,  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  arrange- 
ments of  that  nature  have  been  come  to  between 
the  Government  here  and  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg."  Four  days  after  comes  the  official 
announcement  of  Russian  intervention,  re- 
peated, with  details,  within  some  sixty  hours. 
And  at  length  Lord  Palmerston  communicates 
to  the  House  of  Commons  this  intelligence  of 
events  which  give  the  lie  to  his  Bussian 
authority.  He  accompanied  the  information 
with  the  statement,  "Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  taken  no  steps  to  offer  their  mediation 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  the  Austrian 
Government  had  no  desire  for  such  mediation." 
He  did  not  add  that  Hungary  did  earnestly  de- 
sire such  mediation,  and  had  been  coldly  re** 
pulsed — nor  that  within  a  few  days  past 
Hungary  had  asked  the  Queen  of  England  to 
nominate  a  Sovereign  to  the  throne  vacated  by 
Austrian  perjury:  a  fact  leamt  for  the  first 
time  from  Kossuth's  speeches  in  England.  Kor 
did  he  add  that  he  had  abstained  from  remon- 
strance with  Russia.  Yet  so  it  was.  This  was 
Lord  Palmerston' s  reply  to  our  Ambassador's 
notification : — 

Much  as  Her  Mtyesty^s  OoTemment  regret  this  inter- 
ference of  Russia,  the  causes  which  hare  led  to  it,  and 
the  effects  which  it  may  produce,  they,  nevertheless,  have 
not  considered  the  occasion  to  be  one  which  at  present 
calls  foe  any  formal  expresnon  of  the  opinions  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  matter. 

There  was  yet  another  nation  immediately 
affected  by  this  general  violation  of  national 
rights.  Turkey  was,  if  not  disposed  to  aid  the 
Hungarians,  quite  averse  to  being  made  an  in- 
strument of  their  destruction.  The  Porte  abso- 
lutely refused  to  the  Austrians  permission  to 
re-organize  their  broken  forces  in  Turkish 
territory ;  and  in  this  the  Porte  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  Sir  Strat- 
ford the  approved  of  his  superior  at  home.  But 
when   the  Forte  was  disposed  to  resist   the 
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KuBsian  use  of  her  proyinces,  or  retaliate  by 
aiding  the  Hungarians,  the  British  Minister 
urged  neutrality  and  submission.  So  unequal 
"was  the  measure  meted  out  to  the  different  in- 
truders into  Moldavia,  that  General  Bern,  having 
followed  the  retreating  Russians  over  the  Turkish 
frontier,  Turkish  troops  were  sent  to  compel  his 
retirement.  At  this  juncture,  it  becomes 
evident  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  the 
Turkish  ministry  were  alike  disgusted  with  the 
part  they  had  to  play  under  Downing-street  dic- 
tation— ^but  the  play  was  played  out,  even  to 
the  tragic  end. 

We  do  not  forget  that  before  that  catastrophe 
had  come,  Lord  Palmerston  delivered  in  the 
Commons  a  speech  inspired  with  generous  sym- 
pathy for  Hungary,  and  fraught  with  wise  mo- 
nitions to  Austria ; — ^nor  that  when  it  had  come, 
or  was  just  impending,  he  offered  the  mediation 
which  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  offering 
because  it  was  sure  of  rejection,  or  because  it  was 
undeserved ; — nor  that  his  most  untimely  appeal 
to  Austrian  clemency  brought  only  insult  to 
England  and  heavier  cruelties  to  Hungary. 
Neither  must  we  forget  that  he  offered  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  congratulations  to  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
in  Hungary; — nor  that  he  reiterated  his  im- 
perious advice  to  the  Porte,  against  any  show  of 
friendliness  for  the  Hungarians; — nor  that  he 
maintained  to  the  last  page  of  the  blue-book  his 
cordial  manner  with  that  Baron  Brunow  who  had 
BO  unscrupulously  imposed  on  his  credulity. 

The  story  of  Hungary  runs  on  into  that  of 
Turkey  and  the  refugees.  The  biographer  of 
Palmerston  appears  to  desire  for  his  Lordship  the 
honour  of  saving  from  their  arrogant  pur- 
suers those  illustnous  fugitives.  His  Lordship 
has  himself  appropriated  it,  with  blushing  self- 
gratulations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  blue-books,  the 
whole  credit  of  that  dfair  appertains  to  the  Porte 
— or,  if  to  any  foreign  personage,  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning.  Thirteen  days  did  Sir  Stratford*  surgent 
application  for  authority  equal  to  the  exigency 
lie  unanswered  at  the  English  Foreign  Of&ce ! 
Thirteen  days  did  the  British  Cabinet  occupy  in 
deliberations  on  a  question  which  any  English- 
man, of  any  party,  would  have  answered  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation — ^with  every  moment 
hundreds  of  precious  lives  hanging,  or  seem- 
ing to  hang,  in  jeopardy !  And  of  this  Cabinet, 
a  member,  and  tike  mouthpiece,  was  the  Minister 
whose  promptitude  on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  in 
the  waters  of  Greece,  was  so  nearly  enkindling 
war  between  the  sister  nations  of  the  West. 

We  should  like  to  tell  also  the  story  of  Italy — 
the  story  of  how  the  Eoman  Eepublic  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Sicilian  Liberals  abandoned — 
to  tell  it,  that  is,  as  it  has  been  told  to  us,  or  as 
we  have  spelled  it  out  from  the  Parliamentary 
papers.  In  justice  to  himself,  as  a  professed 
historian,  ourEoreign  Secretary's  eulogist  should 
have  thrown  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  darkness  of 


suspicion  that  rests  upon  those  unhappy  trans- 
actions.    Is  it  true  that  it  was  the  British.  Go- 
vernment which  9ugge9ted  the  French  ezpeditioii 
to  Bome  ?    That  they  aequieseed  in  it — ^that  tliey 
even  desired  **  the  restoration  of  the  Pope" — 'wrc 
know  from  the  Marquis  of  Normanby's  publislicd 
despatch.    In  the  case  of  Sicily,  we  know,  £roin 
equally  invincible    informants,  that  the    most 
explicit  recognition  was  given  to  that  Constitu- 
tional Government  which  the  Sicilians  erected 
in  February  1848,  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  our- 
selves in  1812 — that  our  mediation  was  offered 
and  accepted  by  the  Constitutionalists  and  their 
Rejected  sovereign — ^that  we,  as  mediators,  sacri- 
ficed everything    for  which    our    clients  had 
bravely  fought — and  that  the  sufferings  which 
they  endured,  despite  the  promise  of  an  amnesty, 
drew  from  us  only  a  feeble  remonstrance,  which 
was  answered  by  an  insolent  Keapolitan  de- 
fiance.    The  scenes  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Letters  consummated  a  revolution  commenced 
under  British  encouragement. 

It  is  to  the  publication  of   those    famous 
Letters,  in  the  form  of  friendly  communications 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  their  circulation  by  Lord 
Palmerston  among  the  Courts  of  Europe,  that 
the  biographer  of  these  statesmen  traces,  whim- 
sically enough,  their  present  conjunction.     He 
needed  not  to  have  sought  in  so  accidental  a 
circumstance  the  occasion  of  an  event  he  has 
shown  to  have  been  predestined  by  deep-laid 
tendencies.     It  would  have  become  him  better 
to    have  shown  why   he   so   warmly  praises 
politicians  whose  coalition  even  less  &an  their 
antagonism    promises    to  carry  out    his    own 
favourite  theory  of  European  relations.     That 
theory  is  —  he  shall  state  it  presently  in  his 
own  well-chosen  words — ^that  the  partition  of 
Poland  has  given  a  moral  and  political  shock 
to  the  whole  continental  system,  from  which  it 
can  never  recover,  till  retnbution  has  overtaken 
the  criminal,  or  restitution  has  been  made  to  the 
despoiled.     It  was  certainly  incumbent  on  him. 
to  have  shown  that  the  statesmen  who  have 
divided  for  a  whole  generation  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land's foreign  relations  had  no  share  in  this  crime, 
have  consistently  denounced  it,  and  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  compelling  expiation, — or  to  have 
abstained  from  commending  them,  as  he  does,  to 
the  uncritical  confidence,  &e  patriotic  affection, 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Nor  is  that  all.   On 
the  career  of  one  of  those  statesmen  there  rests 
a  deeper  blot  than  can  be  made  by  an  error  in 
political  judgment,  or  even  by  a  lack  of  generous 
sentiment.     Lord  Palmerston  is  impeached  of  a 
misdemeanor  heavier  than  that  of  insensibility 
to  the  best  interests  of  Europe,  or  of  mistaken 
unfaithfulness  to  the  honour  of  England.    AVe 
do  not  mean  the  accusation  which  Mr.  XJrquhart 
shrieks  after  him  with  the  relentless  energy  of 
profound  conviction,  or  of  malignant  madness. 
That  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  shade  which 
begins     to    attach    to    the    name    of    Pal- 
merston   in    the    sight    of  no  contemptible 
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mmority.      It    is   alleged    that    he  has    sub- 
terred  the  cause  of  Bussia,  as  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal  aatocracy,  and  abused  the  sympathies  of 
his  ooiintr3rmen,  by  an  habitual  concealment  or 
fappression  of  contemporary  facts.     It  is  re- 
marked that,  by  confession  and  by  practice,  he  is 
the  defender  of  secret  diplomacy ;  and  that  by 
secrecy,  by    the   temporary    strangulation    of 
temporary   ignorance,    Poland,   Hungary,    and 
Italy,     have    suffered    under    the    eyes     of 
sympathising,   friendly  nations.     It  is  argued 
that,    as   Palmerston  is    too  shrewd  to  have 
been     imposed    upon    by    the    finesse    of    a 
Xesselrode  or   a   Schwartzenburg — too   strong 
to  have  been  bound  against  his  will  by  diplo- 
matic convontionaliBms — ^he  must  have  been  in- 
different or  hostile  to  the  peoples,  professions  of 
sympathy  with  whom  kept  him   in  the  office 
than  which  there  is  no  grander  in  Europe;  kept 
him  there  despite  intrigue,  faction,  and  failure. 
Our  historian  is  so  far  tainted  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  region  from  which  he  chooses  to 
survey  his  theme,  as  to  acknowledge,  without 
apologisiDg   for,   the  practice  of  concealment, 
reserve,  and  dissimulation  by  Foreign  Ministers. 
Bat  he  has  elsewhere  said,  the  reputation  of 
our    statesmen    is  of  greater  importance  than 
their  measures.  In  the  spirit  of  that  sentence,  he 
should  have  undertaken  the  vindication  of  his 
PqUqx  from  the  impeachment  from  only  a  minor 
count  of  which  he  defends  his  Castor.  He  has  not 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  painfril  anomalies  in 
which  Lord  Palmcrston's  career  abounds.      We 
hare  therefore  set  them  forth  anew,  less  to  ex- 
pose the  pernicious  defectiveness  of  a  useful 
book  than  to  strengthen  the  swelling  demand 
for  explanation. 
We  have  said,  however,  that  in  a  prominent 
I        idea  of  this  history  we  heartily  agree ;  and  as  it 
is  no  less  timely  in  appearance  than  forcible  in 
\       expression,  our  remaining  space  shall  be  em- 
)       pIojBd  in  its  reproduction  :— ^ 

The  Koaad    partition  of   Poland  was   even    more 

iboebtf  than  the  first,  for  it  was  made,  as  the  present 

lUidk  00  Turkey  has  been  made,  for  the  express  por- 

pose  of  preventing  reform.    King  Stanislaus  Augnstus 

hdjott  given  the  Poles  a  coDstitution,  which  Burke  has 

immortalieed  in  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 

Ifbsf.    The  most   violent  abuses  had  been  remedied ; 


order  established;  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles 
abandoned;  legislatorial  chambers  instituted;  a  fair 
prospect^  such  as  made  Burke  exult,  for  the  future  of 
Poland  seemed  dawning.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? The  rapacity  and  jealousy  of  Russia  were 
roused,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  crowned  heads 
affected  such  horror  of  the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  French 
Republicans,  a  new  treaty  of  partition  was  signed.    .  .  . 

There  was  no  pretence  of  the  interests  of  the  Greek 
subjects  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus  being  attacked, 
when  this  second  outrage  was  committed.  These  blas- 
phemous vindicators  of  monarchical  authority  kept  no 
terms  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  interference  woe 
expressly  to  subvert  a  constitution.  Thus  the  struggle 
between  despots  and  constitutions  had  already  begun ; ' 
Catherine  of  Russia  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  tho 
absolutism  of  Europe,  and  was  there,  as  ever,  firmly 
seconded  by  her  faithful  ally,  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia.  At  this  time,  as  in  1772,  the  Russians  were 
victorious  over  Turkey.  The  fate  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  then  in  the  balance,  and  for  the  first  time  we  behold 
the  English  Ministry  awakened  to  the  necessity  ot 
rescuing  Constantinople  from  the  lumds  of  Russia.  Mr. 
Pitt  stirred  up  the  old  jealousy  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  by  his  interposition  the  triumphant  legions 
were  stopped  in  their  victorious  march.  But  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  discern  the  intimate  connexion  that  there  has 
ever  been  between  Turkey  and  Poland.  He  did  not  see 
that  it  was  useless  to  stop  tho  advance  of  Russia  in 
the  south,  if  she  were  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
impeded in  the  west.  He  did  not  see  that  to  rescue 
Ihirkey  it  was  necessary  to  save  Poland.  All  the 
calamities  of  this  century  might  have  been  avoided,  had 
there  been  a  powerful  constitutional  monarchy  at  War- 
saw, relying  for  its  independence,  not  on  treaties,  but  on 
the  impetuous  blood  of  Sarmatia.  And  such  there  might 
have  been.  The  materials  were  abundant,  they  wore 
even  taking  the  form  of  vitality,  when  the  unscrupulous 
hand  of  Catherine  rent  them  asunder,  and  she  gorged 
her  voracious  appetite  with  the  remains.  The  hour  of 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  has  been  that  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  Poland.  As  they  have  fUlen  together, 
so  ought  they  to  rise  together.        ..... 

Like  the  unfortunate  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  Shakes- 
pear's  Richard  III.,  or  like  the  Fates  in  Greek  tragedy, 
the  figure  of  Poland  cannot  by  any  artifice  or  crime  be 
prevented  from  disturbing  the  visions  of  power  and 
dominion  in  which  tho  tyrants  of  modem  Europe 
would  indulge;  and  the  spectre  of  a  noble  nation, 
cowardly  murdered,  haunts  them  to  their  doom.  We 
may  well  tremble  when  we  look  back  through  so  many 
stormy  years,  and  trace  the  terrible  evils  which  have 
sprung  nam  that  great  public  crime ;  and  on  seeing  the 
retributive  punishment  which  impends  over  the  titled 
descendants  of  those  who  perpetrated  that  iniquity,  wo 
may  humbly  and  piously  recognise  the  justice  of  Heaven, 
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AxEBici  may  justly  boast,  and  does  boast,  of 
eitnoidinary    fGudlities  for  the  production  of 
monstera  of  all   kinds.    One  would  think,  by 
the  parade  of  vastness  so  pcrsevcringly  made 
by  oQi  transatlaiitic  friends,  that  the  recognized 
and  popalar  notion  of  greatness  is  widi  them,  or 
a  tolerably  laif^  section  of  them  at  least,  iden- 
tical with  bi^^ess.     The  biggest  specimen  of 
erery  dcacribable  or  indescribable  thing  in  exist- 


ence is  American  or  Yankee.  Their  newspapers 
are  ''  the  laigest  newspapers  in  all  creation^' — 
their  steam-boats  are  measured,  not  by  the  foot 
rule,  but  by  the  land-surveyor's  chain,  stretching 
so  many  fractions  of  a  mile — ^their  hotels  are  a 
conglomerate  of  desirable  residences  of  which 
a  trayeller  needs  a  map  in  order  to  find  his  way 
home  after  he  has  got  within  doors — ^their  works 
of  art  for  public  view  are  panoramas  stretching 
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"a  Sabbath-day's  jouraey"  or  mare — their  sea- 
serpents  are  so  long  that  while  the  mouth  of 
one  is  yawning  to  swaUow  a  man-of-war,  the 
captain  on  deck  stands  in  need  of  his  telescope 
that  he  may  catch  a  look  at  the  tail — their  tall 
men  run  to  such  a  marvellous  height  that  they 
have  to  got  up  a  ladder  to  shave  themselves, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  AVhere  the  same  tendency  to  mon- 
strosity is  not  demonstrable  by  sheer  bigness, 
the  modest  Yankee  intensifies  exaggeration  in 
some  analogous  way: — when  he  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  travel  he  "  concludes  to  locomote" 
at  the  rate  of  greased  lightning : — ^when  he 
trots  his  prairie  steed  he  passes  the  milestones 
BO  rapidly  that  to  the  astouishod  stranger  from 
the  old  country,  who  sits  by  his  side,  they  ap- 
pear close  together  like  the  grave-stones  in  a 
churchyard : — when  he  does  battle  he  licks  his 
adversary  "slick,'*  and  "chaws  him  up"  terri- 
tory and  aU : — when  he  competes  in  rivalry  with 
his  neighbours,  ho  "whips  the  universe:" — 
and  when  he  is  boastful,  and  that  is  always,  he 
challenges  the  "  univarsal  airth."  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  growth  and  prevalence  of 
this  grandiose  and  mouthing  conceit — ^for  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  is  never  without  its  incarnated 
embodiments — Yankeedom  exhibits  now  and 
then  some  startling  developments  of  human 
character ;  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  most  monster  humbug  of  our  time,  or  of  all 
times,  is  an  American.  Compared  to  Bamum, 
Cagliostro  himself  was  a  blundering  novice,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
tender  conscience.  More  than  any  other  im- 
postor Bamum  has  humbugged  the  world ;  but 
he  has  a  more  distinguished  claim  to  notice  than 
his  predecessors  from  the  fact  that,  more  than 
they  aU,  the  fabricator  of  the  sham  mermaid, 
of  Washington* sjiurse,  of  the  mock  dwarf  abor- 
tion, has  succeeded  in  humbugging  himself. 
While  plundering  the  public  of  both  hemispheres 
by  the  agency  of  the  most  outrageous  and  ela- 
borate lies,  and  swindling  mankind  by  a  system 
of  wholesale  delusion,  he  has  laid  the  flattering 
imction  to  his  soul  that  he  is  a  practical  moralist 
and  a  devout  Christian.  Blind  as  a  mole  to  the 
obligations  of  truth  and  good  faith, — while  he 
robs  his  own  fellow-countrymen  and  ours  by 
false  proclamations,  he  makes  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  expound  the  Scriptures  periodically 
to  his  miserable  accomplices  in  viilany;  and 
having  enriched  himself  by  the  life-long  practice 
of  the  grossest  firauds,  parades  himself  upon  the 
platform  as  the  apostle  of  temperance,  or  in  the 
pulpit  as  the  preacher  of  religion  and  virtue. 
It  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  career  of  such  a 
living  libel  upon  all  that  is  manly  in  humanity 
— and  if  we  do  not  greatly  err  it  will  be  foimd 
in  the  end  fraught  with  the  retribution  which 
awaits  him — ^that  he  shoidd  be  urged  by  his 
wretched  conceit  to  even  such  a  partial  avowal 
of  his  moral  obliquities  as  his  autobiography 
sets  forth.    A  more  certain  expedient  for  en- 


suring the  contempt  and  reprobation  of  aU 
honest  men  could  hardly  have  been  devised. 
He  will  ultimately  take  his  stand  in  the  social 
rank  according  to  testimony  of  his  owa  pro- 
ducing, and  that  stand  will  be  among  the  swin- 
dlers, blacklegs,  blackguards,  pickpockets,  and 
thimble-riggers  of  his  day,  and  if  he  soar  above 
them  in  popular  estimation  it  will  be  only  from 
the  possession  of  superior  craft  and  cunning^. 

"  Rem,  qttoeunqwmodo  r&m,^^  has  been  Bar- 
num's  motto  and  principle  of  action  from  the 
first  dawn  of  reason  to  the  present  hour ;  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  money  he  has  dedicated  his  \rliole 
being,  soul  and  body.  For  money  he  ransacked 
the  United  States,  north  and  south,  preaching 
here,  lecturing  there,  blacking  his  brazen  face 
and  chaunting  ^N^igger  melodies  in  the  other 
place — but  lying  everywhere,  and  protesting  the 
truth  of  his  lies  by  his  profuse  liberality  in  the 
article  of  printers*  ink.  That  he  fijially  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  immense  wealth — if  it  be  a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted  on  the  score  of 
example — is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  reckless 
audacity  of  moral  turpitude  that  characterized 
the  man,  and  the  wholesale  impudence  which 
habit  had  made  natural  to  him.  His  volume,  it 
is  to  bo  feared,  will  serve  as  a  class-book  for 
succeeding  scoundrels  aspiring  to  similar  success 
by  the  use  of  similar  means:  from  all  that 
appears,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  teach  the 
Yankees  very  much ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
specimens  of  the  genus  homo  of  tho  Bamum 
type  will  be  sought  in  vain  on  this  side  of  tho 
Atlantic. 

Bamum  was  nurtured  in  a  bad  school.  Prac- 
tical joking,  which  for  the  most  part  is  your 
practical  blackguard's  rendering  of  humour,  and 
the  elements  of  which  are  lies  acted,  instead  of 
spoken — and  in  which  no  man  of  taste,  educa- 
tion, or  common  scnso  is  ever  fond  of  indulging^ 
— ^were  the  favourite  amusement  of  his  sire  and 
grandsire  and  their  families.  To  this  beggarly 
characteristic  of  his  race  may  be  add^  lax 
notions  of  honesty,  of  which  their  descendant, 
with  much  unction,  and  with  an  innocence  of 
moral  perception  peculiar  to  himself,  records 
some  curious  instances.  Bamum  was  the  favouri  te 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  after  whom  he  was 
christened  Phineas,  and  who,  by  way  of  practical 
joke,  presented  the  boy  with  a  landed  estate, 
upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  plume  himself 
for  years,  until  the  joke  was  ripe,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  make  the  discovery  that  the  land 
was  nothing  but  a  patch  of  irreclaimablo  bog, 
not  worth  a  cent.  Such  humorous  and  in- 
structive narratives  as  this  form  the  burden  of 
much  of  Bamum*s  earlier  history.  With  them 
are  mingled,  however,  some  few  readable  stories 
characteristic  of  the  out-of-the-way  humour  and 
smartness  of  American  dealers. — ^Here  is  one 
which  may  serve  as  a  sample : — 

"  Tin  pedlers/'  as  they  were  called,  were  abtmdant  in 
those  daya.  They  travelled  throagh  the  ooantry  in 
covered  wagons,  fiUed  with  tm  ware,  and  small  Tainkee 
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uAknt  of  almosb  tyery  detcripUoii,  imMfiqg  jeweller^', 

drr  goods,  inns,  needles,  &c.  &c.    They  were  »  riiarp  set 

cf  MM»»  tlivmya  ready  for  a  trade,  whether  cash  or  hnrter, 

s&d  as  they  generaUy  were  destitute  of  moral  prindple, 

vhoerer  dealt  with  them  was  pretty  sure  to  be  cheated. 

Dr.  Csnington  had  frequently  traded  with  them,  and 

bad  JQst  M  frequently  been  shaved.    He  at  last  declared 

be  would  nerer  again  have  any  buainesB  transaction  with 

that  kind  of  people.     One  day  a  pedler  drove  up  to  the 

doctor's  store,  and,  jumping  from  his  wagon,  went  in 

and  told  him  be  wished  to  barter  some  gomls  with  him. 

The  doctor  declined  trading,  quietly  remarking  that  he 

had  been  shaved  enoi^h  by  tin  pecUers,  and  would  have 

nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 

•*  It  is  very  hard  to  proscribe  an  entire  class  because 
raoe  of  its  members  happen  to  be  dishonest,"  said  the 
pedler,  **  and  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  k  trial.  I  am 
tnrdUng  all  through  the  country,  and  can  get  rid  of  any 
of  Toor  ansaleaUe  goods.  So,  to  give  you  a  fair  chance, 
1  will  sell  yon  anything  I  have  in  my  wagon  at  my 
lowest  wholesale  price,  and  will  take  in  exchange  any- 
thing yon  may  please  to  pay  me  from  your  store  at  the 
retail  price.** 

"  Tour  offer  teems  a  fmr  one,*'  said  the  doctor,  "  and  I 
win  look  over  your  goods." 

Ho  proceeded  to  the  wagon,  and  seeing  nothing  that 
be  wanted  except  a  lot  of  whetstones,  of  which  the  pedler 
bad  a  quantity,  he  enquired  the  price. 

"  My  wholesale  price  of  whetstones  is  three  dollars  per 
doKD,*  rephed  the  pedler. 

"  WeD,  I  Witt  take  a  groa  of  them,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  twelve  dozen  whetstones  were  brought  in,  counted 
oat,  and  carefully  placed  upon  a  shelf  behind  the  counter. 

"Xow,"  said  the  pedler,  '*you  owe  me  thirty-six 
doQars,  for  which  I  am  to  take  such  goods  as  you  please 
at  tbe  rstail  price.  Come,  doctor,  what  are  you  going  to 
pay  me  in?" 

*'Iii  whetstones,  at  fifty  cents  each,  which  wUl  take 
jnit  ax  dozen,"  replied  the  doctor  gravely,  at  the  same 
time  commencing  to  count  back  one-half  of  his  purchase. 

The  pedler  looked  astonishment  for  the  moment,  and 
then  berating  into  a  horse-Iaogh,  he  exclaimed,  "  Took 
to,  by  hokey  !  Here,  doctor,  take  this  dollar  for  your 
trooble  (handing  him  the  money),  give  me  back  my 
triM^  and  111  acknowledge  for  ever  that  you  are  too 
ibnp  for  a  tin  pedler !" 

The  doctor  accepted  the  proposed  compromise,  and  was 
oerer  troubled  by  that  pedler  again. 

Among  SQch  stories  as  the  above,  however, 
the  ETigJish  reader  will  stomble  occasionally 
upon  others  which  will  remind  him  of  the  pecu- 
liar Bamnm  faculty.    He  wiU  see  that  the  same 
ingenious  band  which  knew  how  to  stitch  the 
fore-quarterB  of  a  dead  monkey  to  the  tail  of  a 
dried  cod,  and  thus  to  produce  a  mermaid,  knows 
also  how  to  resuscitate  the  mortal  remains  of  a 
cnt-and-dried  Joe  Miller,  and  dress  them  up 
into  the  facts  of  his  own  personal  experience. 
Examples  of  this  convenient  kind  of  tinkering 
are  pLentLfol  enough,  though  the  venerable  Joe 
nnd^goes,  in  some  instances,  such  awful  muti- 
lation  that  the  original  features  are  hardly  re- 
oogniwd;    and  what  is  worse,   and  was  not 
intended,  the  jocund  spirit  has  evaporated  en- 
tirely—Uie  jokes  in  their  paraphrased  version 
tnm  out  to  be  no  jokes  at  all,  and  the  reader  not 
in  the  secret  of  their  construction  reads  them 
igain  and  again  wondering  what  the  author  is 
&Tiogat. 

Eow  maak  oi  Ur.  Bamum's  revelationB  is  to 
belelieredr  aikd  how  much  of  th^tn  is  dieer  lies 


and  moonshine  ?  That  is  the  question.  Who 
shall  say  that  when  this  autobiographical  spec. 
baa  served  its  pnzpose,  and  bron^t  the  antici- 
pated addition  of  doUBrs  to  the  showman's 
coffers,  another  volume  may  not  be  forthcoming 
in  which  the  writer  shall  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  nauseous  depravity  in  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  clothe  himself  in  this  book,  and  stand 
forth  in  a  new  light.  Positively,  we  have  our 
suspicions  whether  this  candid  confession  be  not 
after  all  as  much  an  impostuje  and  humbug  as 
old  Mother  Heth,  the  mermaid,  and  Tom  Thumb. 
Sure  we  are  that  it  has  been  muck-raked  toge- 
ther for  the  same  special  purpose — ^to  wit,  to 
subserve  the  greedy,  money-getting  propensities 
of  the  author ;  and  it  were  stupidly  to  add  our- 
selves to  the  multitude  of  Barnum's  gulls,  to 
afford  credence  to  any  part  of  his  narrative 
which  is  not  at  least  capable  of  proof  by  the 
corroborative  testimony  of  honest  witnesses. 
With  this  protest  we  shall  proceed  to  notice 
briefly  the  leading  events  of  the  life  of  Bamum 
as  here  recorded. 

Passing  over  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the 
future  showman, — ^the  clumsy  witticisms  and 
disgusting  practical  jokes  of  his  grandfather, — 
the  boy's  proficiency  in  arithmetic, — ^his  early 
savings  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  in  mo- 
lasses candy, — and  the  whole  string  of  cobbled 
Joe  Millers  with  which  he  has  contrived  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  or  to  defeat  the  faithful- 
ness of  memory  in  writing  the  history  of  this 
period  of  his  life — we  find  Bamum,  at  the  ago 
of  fifteen,  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  a 
Mr.  Xeelen,  at  Grassy  Plain,  within  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  his  birth.  That  the  teaching  of 
the  peculiar  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  was  not  lost  upon  hiin,  is  evident  iram  his 
first  commercial  transaction  of  any  importance. 
His  employer  kept  a  harter  store  ;  and  his  first 
business  exploit,  which  he  recounts  as  follows, 
throws  a  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  conmierce 
of  which  it  was  the  focus : 

On  one  oocasioui  a  pedler  called  at  our  store  with  n 
large  wagon  filled  with  oommon  green  glass  bottles,  of 
various  sizes,  boldUng  from  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon.  My 
employers  were  both  absent,  and  I  bantered  him  to 
trade  his  whole  load  of  bottles  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Thinking  me  a  greenhorn,  he  accepted  ray  proposition, 
and  I  managed  to  pay  him  off  in  unsaleable  goiods  at  exor- 
bitant prices.  Soon  after  he  departed,  Mr.  Keelen  re- 
turned, and  found  his  little  store  half  filled  with  bottles ! 

"  What,  under  heavens,  have  you  been  doing  P"  siud 
he,  in  surprise. 

'*  I  have  been  trading  goods  for  bottles,"  said  I. 

''You  have  made  a  fool  of  yourself,"  he  exclaimed; 
"  for  you  have  bottles  enough  to  supply  the  whole  town 
for  twenty  years.** 

I  begged  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  promised  to  get 
rid  of  the  entire  lot  within  three  months. 

To  get  rid  of  the  bottles  young  Bamum  drew 
out  the  scheme  of  a  lottery;  and  issued  a 
thousand  tickets  with  a  progranune  of  five 
hundred  prizes.  The  prizes  were  to  be  paid  in 
goods,  and  the  goods  were  ^  principally  the 
bottles,  coupled  with  a  collection  of  rusty  tin- 
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ware  which  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of.  The 
tickets  sold  like  wildfire ;  a  day  was  fixed  for 
the  drawing,  and  the  lottery  came  off.  Soon 
after,  the  winners  came  for  their  prizes,  when 
it  would  happen  that  a  young  lady  who  had 
drawn  a  five  dollar  prize  would  receive  a  piece 
of  tape,  a  few  pins,  sixteen  rusty  tin  skimmers, 
and  thirty  or  forty  green  glass  bottles  of  half- 
gallon  capacity.  Some  who,  purchasing  twenty 
tickets,  had  won  ten  prizes,  had  nothing  but 
green  glass  bottles  to  receive.  Within  ten  days 
every  bottle  had  vanished,  and  the  old  and 
worthless  stock  of  tinware  had  given  place  to 
new  goods  bright  as  silver.  Pretty  well,  this, 
for  a  lad  of  fifteen.  One  already  sees  the  mer- 
maid looming  in  the  distance. 

Bamum  evidently  dwells  with  pleasure  upon 
tliis  barter  store,  the  scene  of  his  dawning 
genius.  He  declares  it  to  be,  of  all  places,  the 
best  for  a  boy  "  to  get  his  eye-teeth  cut,"  and 
thus  describes  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  an 
establishment  which  he  recommends  as  the  best 
in  which  a  lad  can  learn  his  trade. 

Many  of  our  customers  were  hatters,  and  we  took  hats 
in  payment  for  goods.  The  hatters  mixed  their  inferior 
furs  with  a  little  of  their  best,  and  sold  us  "cony ''  hats 
for  **  otter."  We  in  return  mixed  our  sugars,  teas  and 
liqnors,  and  gave  them  the  most  valuable  names.  It  was 
•'  tlog  eat  dog."  Our  cottons  were  sold  for  wool,  our 
wool  and  cotton  for  silk  and  linen ;  in  fact,  nearly  every- 
thing was  different  from  what  it  was  represented.  The 
customers  cheated  us  in  their  fabrics :  we  cheated  the 
customers  with  our  goods.  Each  party  expected  to  be 
cheated,  if  it  was  possible.  Our  eyes,  and  not  our  ears, 
had  to  be  our  masters.  We  must  believe  little  that  we 
Kiw,  and  less  that  we  heard.  Our  calicoes  were  all  "fiist 
colours,"  according  to  our  representations,  and  the  colours 
would  generally  run  "  fast "  enough,  and  show  them  a  tub 
of  soap-suds.  Our  ground  coffee  was  as  good  as  burnt 
peas,  beans,  and  corn  could  make ;  and  our  ginger  was 
tolerable,  considering  the  price  of  corn-meal.  The  *'  tricks 
of  trade"  were  numerous.  If  a  pedler  wanted  to  trade 
with  us  for  a  box  of  beaver  hats  worth  sixty  dollars  per 
dozen,  he  was  sure  to  obtain  a  box  of  "  conies"  which 
were  dear  at  fifteen  dollars  per  dozen.  If  we  took  our 
))ay  in  clocks,  warranted  to  keep  good  time,  the  chances 
were  that  they  were  no  better  than  a  chest  of  drawers 
for  that  purpose — that  they  were  Uke  Hndar's  razors, 
"  made  to  sell,"  and  if  half  the  number  of  wheels  neces- 
ftnry  to  form  a  clock  could  be  found  within  the  case,  it 
\\M  as  lucky  as  extraordinar}'. 

Having  learned  to  trade,  or  in  other  words, 
**  cut  his  eye-teeth "  in  this  hopeful  school, 
Bamum  soon  gets  to  trade  "  on  his  own  hook," 
iind  in  1828  we  see  him  as  proprietor  of  a  little 
store  in  his  native  town.  One  of  his  customers 
was  an  old  miller,  named  Crofut,  whose  everj'^ 
other  word  was  an  oath.  One  day  he  was  swearing 
in  Bamum' s  store,  when  a  justice  of  the  peace 
who  was  present  told  him  that  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  fine  him  one  dollar  for  swearing. 

Crofut  responded  immediately,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
did  not  care  a  d — n  for  the  Connecticut  blue  laws. 

"  That  will  make  two  dolUrs,"  said  Mr.  Scelye. 

This  brought  forth  another  oath. 

"  Three  dolUrs*"  said  the  sturdy  justice. 

Nothing  but  oaths  were  given  in  reply,  until  Esquire 
Seelye  declared  the  damage  to  the  Connecticut  laws  to 
amount  to  fifteen  dollars. 


Crofut  took  out  a  twenty-dollar  bill,  and  handed  it 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  with  an  oath. 

"  Sixteen  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Seelye,  counting  oat  four 
dollars  to  hand  to  Mr.  Crofut  as  his  change. 

*'0h,  keep  it,  keep  it,"  said  Crofut,  "  I  don't  want  any 
change,  I'll  d — ^n  soon  swear  out  the  balance."  And  be 
did  so,  after  which  he  was  more  circumspect  in  his  con- 
versation, remarldng  that  twenty  dollars  a-day  far  swear- 
ing was  about  as  much  as  he  could  stand. 

Another  of  Bamimi's  customers  was  Hack 
Bailey,  a  showman.  This  man  imported  the 
first  elephant  to  America,  and  made  a  fortune  hy 
exhibiting  it.  At  length  he  grew  tired  of  roam- 
ing about  the  country,  and  sold  one  half  of  his 
interest  in  tlic  animal,  with  the  condition  that 
the  purchaser  should  travel  the  beast,  and  remit 
him  one  half  of  the  profits.  The  new  partner 
performed  only  one  half  of  the  contract — ^he  tra- 
velled the  elephant,  but  pocketed  all  the  profits. 
After  waiting  a  long  time  in  vain  for  his  remit- 
tances. Hack  had  to  hunt  up  the  delinquent, 
and  started  in  chase.  He  came  up  with  his 
partner  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He  found  the 
man  determined  to  cheat  him,  and  stubborn  as 
a  mule;  he  would  neither  sell  his  own  share 
nor  buy  Hack's,  and  defied  the  latter  to  do  his 
worst.    But  Hack  Bailey  was  not  to  be  done. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  the  partner  went  to  tbe 
bam  to  take  the  elephant,  which  was  to  be  led  to  the 
next  town.  He  found  Hack  Bailey  standing  at  the  ele- 
phant's side  with  a  loaded  rifle. 

"  Don't  you  touch  that  animal  quite  yet,"  said  Hack, 
raising  bis  rifle. 

"Mr.  Bailey,  do  you  mean  to  kill  mc?"  cried  the 
affrighted  partner. 

**  No,  Sir,"  replied  Bailey ;  "  I  mean  to  do  nothing  but 
what  is  lawful.  I  came  here  to  get  my  rights.  You 
refuse  them  to  me.  You  ought  to  know  me  better  than 
to  suppose  you  can  impose  upon  me  any  longer.  Ton  have 
refused  to  buy  or  sell — now  you  may  do  what  you  please 
with  your  half  of  that  elephant,  but  I  am  folly  deter- 
mined to  shoot  my  ludf** 

**  Stop,  stop,  and  I'll  settle  !*'  exclaimed  the  partner, 
with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  said  Hack,  proceeding  to  take 
aim. 

"  I  will,  upon  honour,"  was  the  earnest  reply. 

Hack  lowered  his  rifle ;  and  within  half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  had  sold  his  half  of  the  elephant  to  his  partner 
for  a  good  round  price. 

The  store  not  fully  answering  Bamum*s 
expectations,  he  added  the  business  of  a  lottery 
oflice  to  his  general  trafiic,  and  sold  an  enormous 
number  of  tickets  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
pufling  and  l3^g.  Having  finally  done  with 
that  branch  of  trade,  he  exposes  at  some  length 
the  fraudulent  transactions  connected  with  it, 
and  the  yillanous  profits  which  the  concoctors 
of  lottery  schemes  always  reserve  for  them- 
selves ;  and  he  complacently  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  by  so  doing  he  considers  that  ho 
atones  to  society  for  the  share  he  took  in  the 
roguery. 

In  1829  Bamum  married  a  Miss  Charity 
Hallet,  "an  attractive  tayloress."  In  1831  he 
started  a  newspaper,  the  Herald  of  Fresdamj 
and  soon  got  into  prison  for  libel,  and  was  con- 
fined for  sixty  days,  coming  out  at  the  end  of 
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that  term  in  triumph.  According  to  the  pro- 
verb, "between  two  stools"  he  fell  to  the 
groiind  towards  the  close  of  1834— ^the  store 
business  was  disposed  of^  and  the  newspaper  had 
to  be  sold  to  pnt  its  proprietor  in  funds  where- 
with to  try  his  fortune  in  the  capital. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1834-5  that  Bamum 
removed  with  his  family  to  New  York.  Though 
his  pecuniary  means  were  but  small,  he  had 
found  out  that  ho  could  make  money  rapidly 
whenever  he  "  set  about  it  with  a  will."  In 
New  York  he  commenced  life  as  a  "  drummer  " 
(a  s(st  of  touter,  we  presume)  to  several  stores, 
keeping,  Uke  Micawber,  a  sharp  look-out  for 
anything  that  might  turn  up.  Every  morning 
heconsiilted  the  colimms  of  ''Wants"  in  the 
Neic  York  Sun,  hoping  to  find  something  suit- 
able ;  and  many  a  wild-goose  chase  he  heid  after 
the  visionary  fortunes  which  each  day's  news 
announced.  Some  of  these  geese  with  golden 
eggs  he  describes  graphically  enough ;  but  they 
had  no  temptations  for  him;  and  in  May,  1835, 
having  received  a  little  cash  from  home,  he 
opened  a  small  boarding-house,  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  a  grocery  store.  It  was  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  while  keeping  a  store,  that 
Bomum  heard  of  Joice  Heth,  the  soi-disant  nurse 
of  Washington,  aged  161.  Comprehending  the 
nae  that  might  be  made  of  her,  he  immediately 
set  off  to  Philadelphia,  saw  her,  and  bought  her 
cf  her  owners  for  a  thousand  dollars,  borrowing 
half  the  money.  The  hypocritical  old  hag,  whose 
real  age,  it  came  out  afterwards,  was  imder 
eighty,  though  on  the  bhnk  of  the  grave,  had 
been  tutored  to  lie  with  such  plausibility,  and  to 
sing  psalms  in  such  a  sanctimonious  strain,  that 
few  people  who  saw  her  doubted  the  pretensions 
she  assumed,  supported  as  they  were,  apparently, 
by  the  plain  and  simple  tale  she  told.  The 
Ticwspapers,  with  a  fcUow-feeling  for  a  quondam 
brother-editor,  one  and  all  patronised  the  im- 
postore,  and  most  efifectuaUy  gulled  the  public 
into  its  reception.  Asa  result,  the  whole  world 
of  New  York  rushed  to  see  her,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  multitude  in  other  places. 
When  the  novelty  wore  oif,  it  was  revived  again 
by  the  rumour,  whispered  about,  that  Joice  Heth 
was  not  a  living  creature  at  all — nothing  but  a 
speaking  automaton ;  and  again  the  crowds  of 
goUs  presented  themselves  to  be  plucked.  Bar- 
nam  pretends  that  he  did  not  know,  and  does 
not  know  to  the  present  hour,  that  the  hag  was 
an  impostor ;  but  the  pretence  is  too  shallow  to 
hold  good  even  against  the  evidence  adduced  in 
hisownbook* 

While  exhibiting  the  old  negress,  Bamum 
picked  up  a  vagabond  Italian  stilt- walker,  dish- 
dinner,  and  bahmcer,  named  Antonio.  Having 
contracted  with  the  fellow  to  get  liis  face 
crashed,  in  order  that  nobody  might  know  him 
agam,  Bamum  re-christened  him  Yivalla ;  and 
nuirching  with  him  through  the  country,  either 
exhibited  him  himself,  or  let  him  out  on  lease  to 
tbe  managers  of  such  theatres  and  spectacles  as 


he  met  with  on  his  route.  "While  travelling 
with  Vivalla  and  a  company  of  congenicd 
spirits — ^tumblers,  fire-eaters,  and  nigger-chaunt- 
ers — ^Bamum  heard  of  the  death  of  Joice,  whose 
body  was  brought  to  him  in  a  sleigh  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  submitted  to  a  post-mortem 
examination,  when  the  imposture  was  at  once 
discovered.  Prom  this  time  up  to  the  summer 
of  1838,  probably  not  choosing  to  return  to  New 
York  until  the  indignation  occasioned  by  the 
old  negress  hoax  had  subsided,  Bamum  led  the 
life  of  a  travelling  showman  with  very  various 
success — sometimes  making  money  fast,  and  at 
others  compelled  to  pawn  his  watch  or  a  portion 
of  his  properties  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
hour.  In  June,  1838,  he  returned  to  New 
York,  in  possession  of  2,500  dollars,  having  sold 
off  his  stock  and  disbanded  his  company.  Here 
he  advertised  for  a  partnership,  and  received 
overtures,  among  others,  from  a  coiner  who 
wanted  to  invest  his  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
new  dies  for  purposes  of  forgery.  He  eventually 
joined  a  German,  a  maker  of  blacking  and  bear's- 
grease,  who  swindled  him  out  of  his  money  in 
double-quick  time,  and  then  decamped.  But  in 
the  interim  he  had  picked  up  a  dancing  phe- 
nomenon in  a  lad  named  John  Diamond.  With 
this  youth,  after  exhibiting  in  the  New  York 
Vauxhall  to  littie  purpose,  he  again  set  forth  on 
a  travelling  tour,  in  which  he  made  but  littie 
profit  and  endured  many  mortifications,  being 
committed  to  gaol  on  a  false  charge  of  debt.  He 
returned  to  New  York  in  April,  1841,  with  a 
determination  never  again  to  be  an  itinerant 
showman. 

Bamum  now  commenced  selling  Bibles,  and 
at  the  same  time  leased  Yauxhall  in  the  name 
of  his  brother-in-law,  thinking  it  might  compro- 
mise his  dignity  as  a  "  Bible-man"  to  be  known 
as  the  lessee  of  a  theatre.  The  season  closed 
with  a  profit  of  200  dollars.  Just  then  it  came 
to  his  knowledge  tnat  Scudder's  American 
Museum  was  to  be  sold,  with  the  entire  collec- 
tion, for  15,000  dollars.  He  resolved  to  buy  it, 
and  being  asked  by  a  friend  who  knew  his 
poverty  what  ho  intended  to  buy  it  with,  re- 
plied, "  Brass,  for  silver  and  gold  I  have  none." 
While  Bamum  was  forming  tiiis  resolution,  and 
contriving  the  means  to  carry  it  out  without 
money,  the  directors  of  Peale^s  Museum,  an  in- 
corporated institution,  were  actually  engaged 
witii  the  agent  of  the  proprietors  in  negotiating 
the  purchase.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Any- 
thing that  could  be  doiie,  of  course,  irrespective 
of  the  dictates  of  honour  or  conscience.  In  the 
first  place,  Bamum  got  an  agreement  from  the 
agent  to  the  effect  that  if  the  directors'of  Peale's 
Museum  failed  in  completing  the  purchase 
within  the  period  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  so  to  do — they  having  already  paid 
a  thousand  dollars  deposit — in  that  case,  he, 
Bamum,  should  be  the  purchaser.  An  agree- 
ment to  this  purport  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  both  parties.    In  possession  of  this  document, 
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Bamum  sets  off  to  bis  Mends,  tKe  New  York 
editors,  to  solicit  the  use  of  their  columns,  a 
matter  in  which  he  appears  to  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty. 3j  their  complicity,  he  wrote  a  large 
number  of  squibs,  ^*  blew  the  speculation  sky- 
high,"  and  persuaded  the  public,  who  were 
called  upon  to  subscribe  for  shares,  that  such  a 
speculation  would  be  no  better  than  Dickens's 
"Grand  United  Metropolitan  Hot  MufiObi  and 
Crumpet-baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Com- 
pany." The  stock,  he  remarks,  was  immediately 
'*  dead  as  a  herring."  The  negotiating  directors, 
thinking  to  conciliate  him,  sent  for  him,  and 
engaged  him  as  manager  of  the  concern,  with 
his  consent.  But  he  had  effectually  prevented 
them  from  paying  the  purchase-money  at  the 
stipulated  tune,  and  on  the  day  following  their 
failure  so  to  do,  he  completed  the  purchase  for 
himself,  giving  among  other  securities  that 
patch  of  Connecticut  bog  with  which  his  grand- 
father had  endowed  him  by  way  of  practical 
joke. 

This  was  the  exploit  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Bamum's  immense  fortune.  The  Museum 
paid  well,  and  enabled  its  proprietor  to  dear  off 
the  obligations  under  which  ho  lay.  If  it  waned 
for  a  space,  some  new  attraction  was  sure  to 
arouse  public  attention  and  redeem  lost  time.  A 
model  of  Niagara  Falls,  with  real  water, 
answered  well  for  a  period ;  but  all  other  attrac- 
tions were  speedily  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Fcejoe  Mermaid.  The  history  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  barefaced  specimen  of  humbug 
to  the  public,  as  recorded  by  its  author,  lays 
open  the  secret  machinations  of  imposture  in  its 
most  elaborate  form.  First  of  all,  some  doubtful 
rumours  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  hmu  no- 
tura  found  their  way  into  the  prints  published 
in  distant  provinces ;  then,  among  other  gossip 
and  on  diU  of  the  day,  it  was  stated  that  a  cer- 
tain Dr.  Griffin,  agent  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  in  London,  was  on  his  way  from  Per- 
nambuco,  with  a  veritable  mermaid  taken  from 
the  Feejce  Islands.  Then  a  similar  report,  some- 
what varied,  is  copied  into  a  New  York  paper. 
By-and-by,  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Griffin  in  town 
is  expected,  he  being  heard  of  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  at  last  the  Doctor  comes  to  New  York  in 
the  person  of  the  identical  scamp  who  had  exhi- 
bited Joice  Heth,  bearing  the  monkey-fish 
mummy  with  him.  Bamum  confesses  to  the 
authoreJiip  of  all  these  preluding  mysterious  re- 
ports and  announcements,  and  acknowledges  a 
mortdl  fear  lest  the  public  should  detect  in  the 
pretended  Dr.  Griffin  the  rascally  hireling  who 
trotted  out  the  negress — ^which,  however,  hap- 
pily for  him,  they  failed  to  do. 

The  mermaid  brought  a  most  satisfactory 
amount  of  grist  to  the  mill.  At  first  it  was 
exhibited  alone;  but  in  a  few  weeks  was  re- 
moved to  the  Museum,  of  which  it  formed  the 
principal  attraction.  Mr.  Bamimi  chuckles  over 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  his  receipts.  For  a 
month  pxeoecUng  the  exhibition  of  the  mamaid^ 


he  tells  us  the  receipts  amounted  to  1,272 
dollars,  while  the  first  month  after  its  appear- 
ance yielded  the  sum  of  3,341  dollars — and  in  a 
note  he  triumphantly  tots  up  the  aggregate  of 
the  "  swag ''  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
administration,  which  was  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollGurs — against  thirty-three  thousand 
in  the  three  previous  years ;  adding  that  tho  year 
1853  produced  136,250  dollars — ^more  than  the 
whole  six  years  above  quoted. 

We  come  now  to  the  grandest  of  all  tho  im- 
postures of  this  genius  of  delusion  and  deeeit — 
which,  as  it  was  the  most  outrageously  impu- 
dent and  mendacious,  was  also  the  most  profit- 
able.    It  was  at  Bridgeport,  Albany,  and  in  the 
year  1842,  that  Bamum  fell  in  with  a  babe  not 
five  years  of  age  and  under  two  feet  in  heig:ht, 
the  son  of  a  Mr.  Stratton,  resident  in  that  town. 
We  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  recounting 
the  history  of  the  notorious  fraud  practised  upon 
the  people  of  America,  of  England  and  of  the 
Continent,  by  means  of  this  uofortunato  infant. 
All  the  world  knows  by  this  time  of  day,  that 
in  this  as  in  all  previous  emergencies  Bamum 
lied  audaciously — that  he  more  than  doubled  the 
age  of  the  infant  in  order  to  transform  a  haby 
into  a  dwarf — that  by  dint  of  constant  drilling* 
he  got  the  pot-beUied  little  brat  to  assume  the 
airs  and  consequence  of  manhood — ^that  having 
showed  him  off  in  New  York  for  a  month,  ho 
started  with  him  for  England,  where  bringing 
him  first,  "  by  way  of  advertisement,'*  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  he  played  off  his 
humbug  among  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  by 
dint  of  bribery  and  intrigue  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  Buckingham  Palace,  where  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  her  family  and  her  court, 
he  abused  the  royal  ear  by  lies  and  for  ever  lies, 
which  he  had  not  even  the  condescension    to 
transmit  through  the  usual  courtly  medium  of 
the    Lord-in- Waiting,    but    bounced    to    Her 
Majesty  fece  to  face — that  having  thus  secured 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm,  ho  opened  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  receive 
the  golden  shower  which  he  knew,  judging  from 
the  infiuenco  of  courtly  example  here,  would 
inevitably  follow — ^that  he  reaped  the  golden 
harvest  upon  which  he  had  calculated ;  and  that 
he  did  so  at  the  same  moment,  and  under  the 
same  roof  that  witnessed  the  hopeless  endeavours 
of  the  first  historical  painter  of  his  day  (to  the 
eternal  shame  of  the  London  aristocracy  be  it 
said)  to  realise,  by  the  exhibition  of  his  Ufe-long 
labours,  the  means  of  providing  his  family  with 
bread.     It  was  then  that  the  spectacle  was  seen 
for  the  first,  and  we  trust  for  the  last  time,  of  a 
scoundrelly  Yankee  humbug,  steeped  in  fraud 
and  sodden  in  Msehood,  in  familiar  talk  with 
the  Sovereign  and  petted  by  her  nobility,  while 
a  veteran  apostle  of  beauty  and  truth  who  had 
devoted  the  vigour  of  his  life  to  their  expression 
by  means  of  his  art,  was  fain  to  seek  in  suicide 
a  refuge  from  the  pangs  of  public  neglect  and 
scorn. 
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From  London^    backed    by  the  prestige   of 
queesily  patronage  in  England,  Bamum  and  bis 
brat  pKN^eded  on  a  continental  tour.   Wherever 
they  went  the  golden  shower  continued  to  fall 
upon  their  path,  and  after  a  successful  foray 
they  letumod    again    to  London  by   way   of 
BrosBeli.     The    farce  was    now   repeated    in 
London  and  again  in  Scotland  -,  and  finally  the 
party  of  impudent  hoaxers  returned  to  America 
in  1847.    The  Tom  Thumb  speculation  proved  a 
literal  coining  of  money.     Stratton,  the  father, 
reaUaed  a  laige  fortune  ,*  Bamum  added  another 
large  fortune  to  the  one  he  already  possessed. 
The  exhibition  did  not  stop  with  the  return  to 
America ;  on  the  contrary  the  European  reputa- 
tion of  the   supposed  dwarf  only  stimulated 
transathmtLc  curiosity,  and  a  new  crusade  had 
to  be  midertakcn  through  the  whole  of  the 
States  in  order  to  gratify  it.     Bamum  accom- 
j»anied  the  expedition  for  some  time,  but,  grow- 
ing weary  of  it,  at  length  deputed  its  conduct  to 
competent  agents,  and  returned   home  to  his 
family. 

The  "  Jenny  Lind  Enterprise,"  as  it  is  appro- 
priately termed,  was  the  next  important  specu- 
lation of  the  indefatigable  and  unprincipled 
showman.  In  recording  some  few  of  the  facts 
of  this  undertaking  we  can  do  no  more  than 
take  them  as  they  stand  here  set  down ;  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Bamum  is  his  own 
biBtorioD,  and  we  know  him  well  enough  by 
this  time  to  be  fully  aware  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  set  down  anything  but  what  suits  his  purpose, 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  was  in  October  1 849, 
he  says,  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  Jenny  Lind  to  America.  His  first 
step  was  to  dispatch  an  agent  to  wait  upon 
Jenny,  with  discretionary  powers  to  conclude  an 
engagement.  The  engagement  was  made,  and 
the  terms  of  it,  as  here  set  down  in  Aill,  assured 
to  the  songstress  the  sum  of  200/.  for  each  con- 
eert  in  which  she  should  sing,  and  a  ^irther 
share  of  the  profits,  contingent  upon  a  high 
dk'gree  of  success.  All  her  expenses,  and  those 
of  her  companions,  were  to  be  paid  by  Bamum, 
who  was  idso'to  pay  her  pianist  5,000/.,  and 
Belletti,  her  vocaUst,  2,500/.  The  agreement 
boand  Jenny,  on  her  part,  to  certain  conditions, 
which  she  could  not  violate  but  by  forfeiting  a 
laigc  sum,  but  which,  in  the  end  she  found  her- 
self compelled  to  violate  for  reasons  which  we 
seed  not  look  to  Mr.  Bamum  to  explain. 

Having  ratified  the  engagement,  the  next 
thing  was  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale.  In 
this  department  of  the  business  Jenny  Lind 
underwent  precisely  the  same  process  that  had 
been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  other  lady, 
the  mermaid  from  the  Eeejce  Islands.  She  was 
Banomized  $eeundum  artem  in  the  columns  of 
that  professed  humbug's  tools  the  Kew  York 
Joinnals,  and  the  general  enthtisiasm  was  raised 
to  the  required  pitch  of  fervour  by  the  time  she 
was  doe  in  America.    She  had  been  pufEed  as 


much  on  the  score  of  her  benevolent  and 
charitable  deeds  as  on  her  musical  powers,  so 
that  all  classes  were  willing  to  receive  her  with 
a  hearty  welcome  when,  on  the  1st  of  September 
1 850,  she  landed  from  the  steam-ship  ''Atlantic." 
The  excitement  of  the  populace  was  imbounded, 
and  did  not  abate  for  weeks  after  her  arrival. 
The  first  concert  came  off  on  "Wednesday  the 
11th  of  September.  Most  of  the  tickets  were 
sold  by  auction  on  the  Saturday  and  Monday 
preceding  the  concert.  A  hatter  bought  the 
first  at  the  price  of  225  dollars,  and  is  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation>of  his  fortune  by  so 
doing,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  a  man  has 
only  to  play  the  fool  in  New  York  to  get  rich. 
Three  thousand  persons  flocked  to  the  auction, 
although  each  had  to  pay  a  shilling  entrance ; 
and  a  thousand  tickets  were  sold  the  first  day  at 
an  average  price  of  ten  dollars  (about  two  pounds) 
each.  Fortunately  for  Jenny,  the  popular  ex- 
pectation, high  as  it  was,  was  not  deceived :  she 
surpassed  herself  at  that  first  appearance ;  the 
audience  were  so  completely  carried  away  by 
their  feelings  at  the  first  demonstration  of  the 
wondrous  capacity  and  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
that  they  could  not  withhold  their  applause,  but 
drowned  the  conclusion  of  the  mdody  in  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  acclamation.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  the  first  concert  added  inmiensely  to 
the  general  excitement;  and  Bamum  declares 
that  he  would  not,  at  this  moment,  have  taken 
200,000  dollars  for  his  share  of  the  profit  of  the 
enterprise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  netted 
considorably  more  than  that  in  the  end,  by  his 
cunning  management,  pulling  sccretiy  as  he  did 
"  at  the  heart-strings  of  the  public,  preparatory 
to  a  relaxation  of  their  purse-strings.  The 
details  of  the  Jenny  Lind  tour  through  the 
States  are  narrated  here  at  considerable  length. 
The  narrative  is  not  particularly  interesting  from 
Bamum' s  pen,  but  its  dulness  is  redeemed  by 
the  report  of  some  charming  traits  of  character 
in  Jenny  herself.  Thus,  she  gave  the  first 
10,000  dollars  she  earned  in  America  to  the 
New  York  charities. 

One  night»  while  ^ving  a  concert  in  Boston,  a  girl 
approached  the  ticket-office,  and  layiug  down  three 
dollars  for  a  ticket,  remarked,  "There  goes  half  a  month's 
earnings,  but  I  am  determined  to  hear  Jenny  Lind." 
Her  secretary  heard  the  remark,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  coming  into  Jenny's  room,  he  laughingly 
related  the  circumstanoe.  *'  Would  yon  know  that  girl 
again  ?"  asked  Jenny  with  an  earnest  look.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  reply,  she  placed  a  twenty-dollar 
g^d  piece  in  his  hand,  and  said,  **  Poor  girl !  give  her 
that  with  my  best  compliments." 

While  in  Boston,  a  poor  Swedish  ^1,  a  domestic  in  a 
family  at  Roxbury,  cal^  on  Jenny.  She  detained  her 
visitor  several  hours  talking  about  "  home  "  and  other 
matters,  and  in  the  evening  took  her  in  her  carriage  to 
the  concert,  gave  her  a  scat,  and  sent  her  back  to  Koz- 
buiy  in  a  carriage  at  the  dose  of  the  performances.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  poor  gal  carried  with  her  substantial 
evidences  of  her  countrywoman's  bounW. 

The  voyage  from  Wilmington  to  Charleston  was  an 
exceedingly  rough  and  perilous  one.  There  was  really 
great  danger  of  oar  steamer  behig  swampedi  and  we  were 
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all  apprehensive  that  we  sboold  never  reacb  the  port  of 
Cbarleeton  alive.  Some  of  the  pasaengers  were  in  great 
terror.  Jenny  Lind  exliihited  more  calmness  upon  this 
occasion  than  any  other  person,  the  crew  excepted. 
Occasionally  when  a  heavy  wave  dashed  against  onr 
vessdy  forcing  it  npon  one  side,  she  was  startled,  hat 
instantly  recovering  herself,  she  would  say  in  a  low  voice, 
*'  A  kind  Father  controls  all ;  let  His  will  bo  done."  Wc 
annved  safely  at  last,  and  I  was  grieved  to  learn  that  for 
twelve  hours  the  loss  of  the  steamer  had  been  considered 
certain,  and  the  same  had  been  announced  by  telegraph 
in  the  northern  cities.  ' 

At  Havana,  we  had  a  large  court- yard  at  tlie  rear  of 
the  house,  and  here  she  would  come  and  romp  and  ruu, 
and  ung  and  laugh  like  a  young  schooUgirL  "Now, 
Mr.  Barnnm,  for  another  game  of  ball,"  uie  would  say 
half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  whereupon  she  would  take  an 
India-rubber  ball  (of  which  she  had  two  or  three),  and 
commence  a  game  of  throwing  and  catching,  which  would 
be  kept  up  until,  being  completely  tired  out,  I  would  say, 
"  I  give  it  up.'*  Then  her  rich  musical  laugh  would  be 
heard  ringing  through  the  house,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Bamum,  you  are  too  fat  and  too  lazy ;  you  cannot 
stand  it  to  play  ball  with  me." 

The  Habaneros  were  angry  with  Bamum  at 
the  high  price  he  set  upon  the  tickets,  and  one 
of  their  papers  denounced  him  as  a  '^Yankee 
Pirate,  who  cared  for  nothing  except  their 
doubloons."  They  attended  the  concerts,  but 
got  up  an  opposition  to  the  songstress,  and  re- 
ceived her  with  unanimous  hisses.  They  could 
but  choose,  however,  to  listen  to  the  strains  for 
which  they  paid  so  dearly.  The  stream  of 
harmony,  as  it  rolled  on,  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
every  obstacle,  and  carried  all  before  it.  The 
opposition  was  drowned,  and  such  a  tremendous 
shout  of  applause  as  went  up  was  never  before 
heard.  The  triumph,  was  complete,  and,  says 
Bamum, 

I  could  not  restnuu  the  tears  of  joy  that  roUed  down 
my  cheeks ;  and  rushing  through  a  private  box,  I  reached 
the  stage  just  as  she  was  withdrawing  after  the  fifth 
encore.  "  God  bless  you,  Jenny,  you  have  settl^  them*!" 
I  exclaimed. 

"Are  you  satbfied?"  said  she,  throwmg  her  arms 
around  my  neck.  She,  too,  was  crying  with  joy,  and 
never  before  did  she  look  so  beautiful  in  my  eyes  as  on 
that  evening. 

At  Havana,  the  poor  littLo  vagabond  dish- 
spinner,  Yivalla,  alias  Antonio,  turned  up  again, 
and  called  on  his  former  manager  and  proprietor. 
The  poor  fellow's  juggling  and  balancing  had 
been  put  an  end  to  by  paralysis,  and  he  had 
fallen  into  penury,  being  forced  to  earn  a  crust 
by  exhibiting  a  performing  dog  who  turned  a 
spinning-wheel.  Jenny  no  sooner  learned  his 
history  than  she  set  apart  500  dollars  for  him 
from  a  benefit  which  she  was  about  to  give  for 
charitable  purposes.  Vivalla,  overflowing  with 
gratitude,  brought  her  a  dish  of  luscious  fruit, 
which  he  begged  Bamum  to  give  her — adding, 

I  should  so  much  like  the  good  lady  to  see  my  dog 
turn  a  wheel ;  it  is  very  nice ;  he  can  spin  very  good. 
SliaU  1  bring  the  dog  and  wheel  for  her  ?  She  is  such  a 
good  lady,  I  wish  to  please  her  very  much.  I  smiled, 
and  told  him  she  would  not  care  for  the  dog. 

When  Jenny  came  in  I  gave  her  the  fruit,  and  told 
her  that  Vivalto  wished  to  show  lier  how  his  performing 
dog  could  turn  a  spinning-wheel. 


"  Poor  man,  poor  man,  do  let  him  oome ;  it  is  all  the 
good  creature  can  do  for  me,"  exclaimed  Jenny,  and  the 
tears  flowed  thick  and  fast  down  her  cheeks.  "  1  like 
that,  I  like  tliat,"  she  continued;  "do  let  the  poor  crea- 
ture oome  and  bring  his  dog.  It  will  make  him  *o 
happy." 

Vivalla  came.  Jenny  sat  watching  for  him 
for  half  an  hour,  and  carried  his  spinning* wheel 
upstairs  herself. 

She  called  us  all  into  the  parlour,  and  for  one  fuU  hour 
^d  she  devote  herself  to  the  happ^  Italiah.  She  went 
down  on  her  knees  to  pet  the  dog,  and  to  ask  Vivalla  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  his  performances,  his  former 
course  of  Ufe,  his  friends  iu  Italy,  and  his  present  hopes 
and  determinations.  Then  she  sang  and  played  for  hitn, 
gave  him  some  refreshments,  and  finally  inasted  on 
carrying  his  wheel  to  the  door,  firom  whence  her  servant 
accompanied  Vivalla  to  his  boarding-house. 

A  poor  blind  boy,  residing  in  the  interior  of  Misaa- 
sippi,  a  flute-player,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  visited 
New  Orleans  expressly  to  hear  Jenny  land.  A  sub- 
scription had  been  taken  up  among  his  neighbours  to 
defny  bis  expenses.  This  fact  coming  to  the  ears  of 
Jenny,  she  sent  for  him,  played  and  sang  for  him,  gave 
him  many  words  of  joy  and  comfort,  took  him  to  her 
concerts,  and  sent  him  away  considerably  richer  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 

The  expedition  was  not  without  its  humours. 
It  happened  that  near  the  theatre  where  the 
concerts  were  given  at  New  Orleans,  there  vrtis 
an  exhibition  of  mammoth  hogs,  iive-footed 
horses,  grizzly  bears,  &c.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  a  son  with  a  wonderM  ear  for  music,  took 
him,  at  the  expense  of  thirty  dollars,  to  hear 
Jenny  sing.  The  boy  was  in  raptures,  and  the 
father  would  on  no  account  disturb  his  reveries : 
but — it  is  the  father  speaking : 

When  the  concert  was  finished,  we  came  out  of  the 
theatre.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  I  knew  that  my 
musical  prodigy  was  happy  among  the  clouds,  and  I  said 
nothing.  I  could  not  help  envying  him  his  love  of 
music,  and  considered  my  thirty  dollars  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  bliss  which  it  secured  to  him.  Indeed  I 
was  seriously  thinking  of  taking  him  to  the  next  concert 
when  he  spoke.  We  were  just  passing  the  numerous 
shows  upon  the  vacant  lots.  One  of  the  signs  at- 
tracted him,  and  be  said  "  Father,  let  us  go  in  and  soc 
the  big  hog."  The  little  scamp !  1  could  have  horse- 
wldpped  him. 

At  the  first  ticket  auction  at  Nashville,  the  excitement 
was  considerable,  and  the  bidding  spirited,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case.  After  it  was  concluded,  one  of  my  men, 
happening  to  be  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  the  town,  heard 
the  proprietor  say,  "  I'll  give  five  dollars  to  any  man  who 
will  take  me  out  and  give  me  a  good  horsewhipping ! 
I  deserve  it,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  having  it  done. 
To  think  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  have  paid 
forty-eight  dollars  for  four  tickets  for  my  wife,  two 
daughters  and  myself,  to  listen  to  music  for  only  two 
hours,  makes  me  mad  with  myself,  and  I  want  to  pay 
somebody  for  giving  me  a  thundering  good  horse- 
whipping," 

For  reasons  of  which  we  know  nothing,  Jenny 
Lind  saw  fit,  in  June  1851,  to  put  an  abrupt 
termination  to  her  contract  with  Bamum ;  and 
as  she  did  so  in  the  face  of  the  original  agree- 
ment, she  had  to  disburse  from  her  gains  the 
sum  of  32,000  dollars,  according  to  stipulations 
therein  contained.  In  pages  314-317  of  his 
book,  Bamum  sums  the  earnings  of  the  entire 
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expedition,  firom  which  it  appears  that  Jenny's 
net  leceipts  firom  ninety-five  concerts  were 
176,675  dollars,  or  under  86,000^.,  while  those 
of  P.  T.  Bammn,  after  paying  Miss  Lind,  were 
535,486  dollars,  about  107,000^.,  from  which 
had  to  be  deducted  the  expenses,  which  might 
amount  to  perhaps  a  third  of  the  sum. 

Our  readers  will  probably  have  had  enough  of 
Bamum  by  this  time,  and  we  need  not  proceed 
to  chronicle  further  either  his  hoaxes,  specula- 
tions, or  public  lectures  on  teetotalism,  to  which 
he  professes  to  have  become  a  convert.  The 
"  Woolly  Horse  "  which  he  lied  into  notice  as 
a  discovery  of  Colonel  Fremont's — ^the  grand 
BdEab  Hunt  at  Hoboken,  which  turned  out  a 
flam,  while  it  added  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 


his  store — th^  defiinot  Crystal  Palace,  which  he 
galvanised  into  a  few  '*  last  kicks  " — ^the  Bate- 
man  Family — ^the  attempt  to  purchase  Shakes- 
pear's  house,  and  transfer  it  piecemeal  to  his 
museum — the  mansion  of  Iranistan,  built  on  the 
model  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  the  **  ugliest 
thing  in  all  creation;" — these  things  and  a 
variety  of  others  making  up  the  personal  history 
of  the  great  American  humbug,  and  illustrative 
of  tho  moral  principle,  the  religious  sincerity 
and  the  practical  Chnstianity  to  which  the  show- 
man lays  claim,  are  quite  as  weU  known  to  the 
public  as  the  public  have  any  desire  that  they 
should  be ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessily 
that  we  should  waste  comment  upon  them. 


RETEOSPECnONS  OF  A  BJEYEBIST ;   OE,  HOW  I  HAYE  LIVED  AND  LOYED. 

'■  We  are  each  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  oar  little  life 
Is  ronnded  with  a  sleep.** 


Till. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  summer,  and  my 

sister  was  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  E ; 

whether  Lotty  was  to  accompany  her  was  not 
settled.  Betuming,  rather  late  one  evening,  from 
a  visit  to  their  lodgings,  I  found  myself  on  the 

very  skirts  of  the  fidr  at  C ,  and,  with  a 

professional  feeling,  plunged  into  the  crowd, 
sore  of  finding  memorable  &ces  and  droll  inci- 
dents, food  perhaps  for  both  pencil  and  pen : 
I  had,  in  £su:t,  been  very  idle  of  late,  and  my 
fimds  were  becoming  low.  There  was  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  moonlight  sky  overhead,  and  I 
marvelled  at  the  lowness  of  culture  which  could 
permit  ''people" — ^human  beings  of  real  flesh 
and  blood,  with  undeniable  ears,  eyes,  and  souls 
— to  crowd,  and  moil,  and  swelter,  by  the  thou- 
sand, in  a  reeking  atmosphere,  listening  to  the 
most  discordant  noises,  and  gaping  at  the  ugliest 
possible  sights,  eating  and  drinking  the  most 
equivocal  tilings,  using  and  hearing  worse  than 
equivocal  language,  elbowing,  bruising,  tramp- 
ling, screaming,  cursing, — and  call  it  pleasure ! 
And  repeat  the  process  year  after  year,  and  be- 
lieve in  it !  And  teach  the  dear  Uttle  children 
to ''go  and  do  likewise!"  This,  and  more,  I 
marvelled  at,  as  I  had  marvelled  before,  and 
have  marvelled  since.  Close  by  were  green 
fields,  with  hedge-rows  in  which  the  pinky 
Uackherry  flowers  were  dying  off,  and  the 
convolvulus  was  beginning  to  peep  out ;  and  yet 
there  were  swarthy-dressed  working  men  who 
were  dragging  their  wives  and  sweethecLrts 
wearily  through  this  filthy  crowd, — and  under 
mch  a  sky  too !  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands  in  iinmeasured  disgust,  and  when  I 
nised  my  head  again,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the 
Iffatalised  countenance  of  an  unsexed  mother, 
and  the  white,  sleepy  cheeks  of  a  six-months' 


babe  in  her  arms,  around  whom,  if  any  "  heaven 
lay"  at  that  moment,  it  was  an  oasis  of  a  heaven 
in  a  howling  wilderness  of  detestabilities.  I 
had  nearly  made  up  my  mind,  in  bitterness  and 
unbelief,  to  expunge  the  word  "millennium" 
from  my  vocabulary  cdtogether,  when  I  grew 
amused  and  smiling  against  my  will,  as  I 
approached  a  quarter  of  the  fSadr  which  was 
apparently  haunted  by  the  Muses  and  the 
Graces,  and  devoted  to  the  dif^ision  of  useful 
and  elegant  information.  There  I  beheld  a 
Theatrical  Booth,  with  a  proscenium  showing 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  Shakespear  him- 
self, and  an  inscription  of  the  lines  in  "  The 
Tempest"  begiiming — " The  cloud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples,"  &c. 
There  I  beheld  a  show  appropriated  to  Boman 
History,  with  a  surmounting  picture  of  the 
"Bape  of  the  Sabines,"  in  which  the  dames 
were  buxom,  and  the  gowns  were  red,  beyond 
the  wildest  dream  of  a  Rubens.  Finally,  I 
beheld,  with  wide-open  and  attentive  eyes, 
TimRELL's   MisELAinous  Collection   of  Arts 

AisTD  SdEKGES.    Admiss^  !*• 
Monsear  (sie)  Fargett  wiU  hrake  with  his  fist  the 
hardest  peace  of  granete,  pehle,  or  flint,  showing 
the  woNDEBs  OP  Katube  ! ! ! 

Onlet  1** 

In  front,  dancing,  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  better  stage,  on  a  globe 
rotdant,  was  the  identical  Bob  whom  I  had 
known  as  assistant  pot-boy  at  the  "  Robin  Hood 
and  Princess  Charlotte"  years  ago.  As  often  as 
he  found  the  performance  tiring,  he  paused, 
unfolded  his  arms,  and  assuming  the  attitude — 
if  not  "  tipping  the  wink— of  invitation,"  and, 
in  that  "  old  fiEimiliar"  voice  which  had  unsuc- 
cessfully essayed  soft  nothings  upon  poor  little 
Mary. 

Q 
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''Now»  then!  l4/^cs  and  gents!  Jest  going 
to  begin !  Walk  np,  walk  np,  walk  up !  Step 
up,  if  you  please,  and  witness  the  performances 
of  the  Hinfant  Xean,  which  will  begin  for  to 
commence  for  to  proceed,  forthwith,  at  once, 
emejently,  without  delay,  and  upon  the  spot,  in 
a  round  of  his  celebrated  and  extra-super- con- 
flastigating  Shaksperiarian  charictcrs!  Now, 
Mr.  Merryman,  sound  the  goDg,  Sir,  will  yer? 
Walk  up,  gents !  Oney  a  penny  to  witness  the 
Hinfant  Kean !" 

Then  I  shuddered !  If  Mrs.  Turrell,  said  an 
internal  whisper,  had  caught  me  two  or  three 
years  sooner,  she'd  have  turned  me  into  an 
Infant  Xean.  Perhaps,  even  hobbledehoy  as  I 
was,  she  had  designs  upon  me,  poor  unsuspectipig 
little  Brutus ! 

This  reflection  did  not  prevent  my  mounting 
the  steps  of  the  **  Miselanious  Collection,"  and 
tendering  the  lawJ^  penny  to  the  gymnastic 
orator  on  the  fflole  roulant.  He  pronounced  the 
words—"  Inside,  please  Sir" — ^with the  infinite 
obsequiousness  due  to  my  respectable  appear- 
ance ;  but  when  I  looked  him  scrutinisingly  in 
the  fece,  to  see  if  there  were  any  traces  of 
blighted  affectionft,  he  TecoUected  me,  and  gave 
me  this  brief  salutation,  in  aooents  not  load,  but 
decidedly  emphatic  :^— 

"  Well,  Vm  damned !" 

Then,  dropping  off  the  globe,  with  a  nod  to 
Mr.  Merryman,  he  darted  to  tixe  door  of  the 
Show,  and  saying,  <<Fass  this  gent,  without  the 
penny,  will  yer?"  added,  in  a  shout  addressed 
to  the  goddess  in  the  interior — 

«  Old  'oman !    Blowed  if  hero  aint  Bill,  what 
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used  to  be  at  old  Mac- 

80  saying,  he  flew  back  to  his  globe,  and 
resumed  his  professional  pursuits. 

Behind  a  sereen,  with  BoVs  ^'Walk  up, 
walk  np!"  heard  loudly  without,  I  had  to 
endure  an  embrace  from  Mrs.  Turrell,  at  onoe 
impassioned,  prolonged,  and  odorifbrous  of  many 
onions.  Not  to  interrupt  business,  however,  1 
was  about  to  depart,  afber  answering  a  few 
questions,  and  declining  an  invitation  to  stay 
and  see  the  in&nt  Kean  (whose  ''gestulation 
was  raly  extromary"),  when,  just  as  the  lady 
was  taking  her  plaee  as  prompter,  and  handing 
mc  her  private  address  j^ro  tern,  on  the  most 
oleaginous  of  carda,  she  bethought  herself  of 
something  important : — 

"Ho,  ho,  ho !  What  a  funny  old  woman  I 
am  ! "  Then,  with  a  sefe  face,  a  deep  sigh,  and 
both  hands  on  her  knees—"  you  recollex  Mary, 
Is>se?" 

"  Yes." 

"By-gones  shall  be  by-gones,  but  your  de- 
portment wasn't  'ansom  to  that  gal." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  was  not." 

"No:  she  wasn't  'ansome  to  my  Bob,  and 
you  wasn't  'ansome  to  her,  which  it  was,  no 
doubts  is  on  my  mind,  a  judgment  for  her  'artless 
beaviour  to  him.  To  hear  the  nights  and  nights 
that  boy  has  laid  awake,  arter  goin'  to  bed  with* 


out  his  supper,  thinkin'  of  that  little  m»#»  aud 
then — ^Ho  no,  not  by  no  manner  of  means  !  In 
course  not — he  wasn't  the  gentleman  enoag^b  for 
her !  I  aint  got  no  patience  with  sech  atuck- 
ups !  Howsever,  he's  married  a  nice  gal  'with 
a  milk- walk  doing  a  five  bam  gallon  a  day,  and 
he  don't  repine  not  in  the  least." 

All  this  was,  I  observed,  very  satis&ctory, 
so  far  as  Bob  was  concerned ;  but-— 

"  Ho  yes :  I'm  coming  to  that.  She's  guiU 
the  lady  now,  I  can  tell  you;  and  the  hold 
bloke,  as  Bob  used  to  call  him  (which  if  ever  a 
feller  deserved  to  be  called  a  hold  bloke,  that 
owdacious  old  willain  did),  the  hold  bloke's  dead 
of  a  busted  blood- wessel  when  he  was  a  holdin* 
forth  one  Sunday  'cos  he  hollered  so ;  and  she's 
been  enquirin'  for  you,  heverywheres,  'cos  he's 
left  you  something." 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  lives  ?  " 

"  She  hat  been  a  governess  in  a  haldenrLan's 

family,  but  she's  stajdng  with  a  friend  in 

Terrace,  about  a  mile  down  the  road.     Bob  '11 
tell  you  the  number,  /know." 

"Her  father  left  me  something — ^how  strange !" 

"  Praps  he  wasn't  her  father — ^what  'ud  you 
say  to  that  ?  Howsever,  he's  left  you  a  bit  of 
tin,  I  dessay,  and  I  s'pose  you'll  go  and  court 
her,  and  all  that" — ^with  an  acute  wink. 

I  smiled,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  shook  my 
head. 

"Well;  anyways,  you  mark  my  words,  that 
gal  '11  die  a  hold  maid,  if  its  only  for  her  con- 
duck  to  that  poor  boy  !*' 

The  audience  was  coming  in  thick  and  fast, 
so  I  took  my  leave,  begging  Mary's  address  of 
Bob,  on  my  way  out. 

But  I  could  not  summon  up  resolution  enough 
to  coll  upon  her,  without  haviog  first  made  her 
aware  how  deeply  I  repented  of  my  rudeness 
and  ingratitude  years  ago.  This  I  could  only 
do  by  writing  to  her,  and  accordingly  I  wrote. 
Now  Mrs.  TurreU's  suggestion  about  her  pater- 
nity made  me  hesitate  to  address  her  as  "  Dear 

Miss  Mao ,"  and  nothing  remained  but  to 

take  the  old  locus  standi,  and  begin  <|Dear 
Mary,"  which  I  accordiogly  did.  But  I  did  not 
like  to  "  Dear-Mary"  a  young  lady  who  was  no 
relative,  without  telling  my  darling,  and  I  went 
and  poured  out  the  whole  story  into  her  bosom. 

"I  am  sure,  Willy,  hardly  any  language  can 
be  too  respecthil  or  affectionate  to  a  creature 
who  was  so  kind  to  you,  and  you're  a  nlly  little 
boy  to  fidget  yourself  about  asking  my  leave  to 
call  her  anything  your  heart  told  you  was 
proper.  But  I'm  glad  you  did  teU  me  all  about 
it,  because  I've  an  opportunity  of  absolving  you, 
now,  from  Hie  guilt  of  your  naughtiness  to  her," 

"  ToUf  Lotty !  she  must  do  it  herself!" 

*'0,  I'll  undertake  to  forgive  you  for  her; 
it's  all  the  same.  Go  on  your  knee.  Sir — Now 
— please  Lotty-Mary,  ten  thousand  pardons ! — 
That  wiU  do — ^you  are  forgiven !  Now  (kissing 
my  forehead,  with  her  hands  round  my  cheeks), 
go  wd  post  your  letteir  with  an  easy  conscience. 
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— Buti  bow  eUTious  she  should  have  been  ner- 
vous 8^ut  Uie  lingiDg  of  bells !  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  IubTj  as  jou  describe  her,  with  her 
little  naked  feet  hanging  down  from  a  tall  chair 
in  that  thop-parloiir,  Willy !  It  u  curious  about 
the  beQa.  You  wmt  introduoe  me,  if  you  like 
her;  I  feel  quite  gay  at  the  thought  of  haying 
saeh  a  dear  Httle  companion !" 

Within  four  and  twenty  hours  after  I  had 
despatched  my^  note  to  Vary,  I  knocked,  not 
wiUioat  a  litlie  palpitation,  at  the  door  of  the 

boose  in  Terrace.    Mary  met  me  at  the 

door  of  her  room,  in  which  she  had  been  tatting 
quite  alone,  readuig, — with  an  extended  hand, 
an  imflincluxtg  eye,  and  a  countenance  brighter 
tbsn  I  deserved, — ^with  the  old,  quiet  sunshiae 
vhieh  I  remembered  ao  well.  She  flushed  a 
litde,  and  then  became  paler,  but  addressed  me 
with  perfect  firanknees  and  kindness  in  a  voice 
which  had  mellowed  into  a  very  peculiar  music 
siaee  I  had  last  listened  to  it. 

"  I  can  see,  William,  we  are  both  glad  at  this 
meeting,  and  I  think  Providence  has  used  us 
both  kindly  ?    I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

I  had  one  present  grief  to  tell  of,  and  that  I 
told,  tea  most  attentive — nay,  sometimes  abreath- 
l«8s,  listener.  I  was  sorry  I  had  said  so  much 
at  my  first  interview,  when  I  saw  at  one  un- 
expected glance — ^unexpected,  undreamt  of,  by 
heaven ! — into  the  heart  of  my  oonfldante.  I 
had  experienced  one  grief  at  a  period  which  now 
seemed  far,  £xr  off,  and  that  too  I  told,  in  few 
and  tremulous  words ;  they  also,  I  could  see, 
were  instantly  r^^tered  on  the  tablets  of  an 
imfoigetting  heart.  I  told  how  I  had,  step  by 
step,  improved  my  position,  till  at  last  my  pen 
and  my  pencil  together  had  brought  me  comfort, 
and  what  is  called  "  respectability.*'  (I  loathe 
the  word,  and  insist,  even  in  these  pages,  on 
patting  it  between  inverted  commas.)  How 
Ihad 

»—  **  seen  the  world,  which  it  a  ctirioDS  sight, 
And  reiy  much  unlike  what  people  write." 

How  I  had  been  sickened  and  disgusted  with 
the  prer ailing  greed  of  ''  civilised  society,"  and 
the  miiversal  assumption  that  evsryhody  wants 
to  get  as  much  as  he  can  and  keep  it.  How  I 
had  been  diocked  at  the  levity  and  wantonness 
of  tongue  with  which  "  men  of  the  world  "  did 
not  hesitate  to  befoul  the  shrine  occupied  by 
woman  in  the  young  and  reverent  heart.  How, 
in  coataei — and  colkision — ^with  coarse,  selfish 
natnres,  the  romantie  and  chivalrio  spirit  of  my 
hoyhood  had  been  imperilled  a  thousand  times, 
aad  thank  God !  yet  survived  to  honour  worth 
and  moral  beauty  such  as  hers.  How  I  had 
^wed  my  pen  to  the  service  of  the  good,  the 
beantifal,  «ad  true,  and  had  renewed  the  vow 
aofle  I  had  sat  in  her  presence.  How,  for  having 
Eeen  and  spoken  with  her,  I  felt  stronger  and 
wiaer  of  soul,  and  should  love  the  world  the 
l)0tler.  And  00  .on,  speaking  from  the  fulness 
of  my  stirred  heart ! 
£at  was  not  a  liteiary  career  beset  with  un- 


pleasantnesses and  moral  dangers  beyond  most 
other  careers  ?  She  had  heard  painful  things  of 
literary  men ! 

Some  true,  I  said,  and  some,  no  doubt,  exag- 
gerations or  falsehoods.  On  the  whole,  I  thought 
&iere  was  more  sterling,  cordial  feeling  among 
literary  men  than  among  any  other  class  of  per« 
sons  with  whom  I  had  been  intimate*  Dan* 
gerous,  anxious,  and  precarious,  the  career  of  a 
literary  man  undoubtedly  was — and  so  was  that 
of  a  railway  engine-driver.  But  I  wanted  htr 
story. 

"When  Mr.  Mac  died,  she  went  as  a 

sort  of  nondescript  factotum  to  a  ladies* 
school,  whither  a  respectable  customer  recom- 
mended her.  Soon  she  had  been  advanced,  in 
place  of  a  governess  who  was  leaving,  to  the 
charge  of  the  junior  forms.  Gradually  she  had 
gained  information,  and  raised  her  qualifications, 
and  finally  obtained  a  remunerative  post  aa 
governess  in  a  rich  city  magnate's  family,  which 
she  had  only  recently  quitted.  She  was  now 
taking  a  holiday,  previously  to  going  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  more  to  her  taste. 

And  had  she  not  found  her  position  in  privata 
fsimiUes  a  thankless,  degrading,  and  sometimes 
ignominious  one?  I  inquired,  thongh  not  in 
those  terms. 

She  smiled.  The  position  of  a  goveraesa  was 
as  equivocal — ^omettmM,  as  that  of  the  literary 
man — wmsiimes.  But  dismal  talken  and  gos- 
siping writers  of  clap-trap  laid  on  their  oolonm 
too  thiokly.  She  had  seen  governesses  tor  whom 
her  heart  had  bled,  and  governesses  who  were 
as  rosy  and  independent  and  happy,  as— as  I 
had  described  my  lady  Mend  to  have  been 
until  ree^itly,  and  as  ^e  Mt  sure  she.  would 
be  again.  For  herself,  she  had  had  no  indig- 
nities to  submit  to,  and  considered  that  her 
merits  and  claims  had  always  been  handsomsfy 
allowed — for  which  she  trusted,  ^e  said  so* 
lemnly — she  was  grateful  to  Almighty  God ! 

But — she  eontinued,  after  a  pause  and  a  hw 
words  exchanged  on  indiiferent  topics — she  had 
something  to  say  about  which  she  had  been 
hesitating,  because  she  hardly  knew  whether  I 
should  be  amused  or  disgusted.  Mr.  Mae  , 
when  he  died,  left  me  a  Httle  legacy. 

So  I  had  understood,  I  said,  fi*om  Mrs. 
Turrell. 

Yes.  He  thought  he  had  neglected  my  "  poor 
soul"  during  my  stay  in  his  service,  and  he  had 
bequeathed  to  me — -^he  really  did  not  know 
whether  to  smile  or  not. 

Well,  what  was  it  ? 

"  AUeyne's  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted ! " 

Then  we  both  smiled  together ;  the  bequest 
was  as  useless  as  it  was  droll,  and  characteristic 
of  the  man;  I  had  read  ^'Alleyne's  Alarm'^ 
before  I  was  in  my  teens,  and  my  "  poor  souF* 
had  been  oared  for  by  more  competent  hands 
than  Mr.  Mao ^'s. 

When  the  man  died,  he  had  bequeathed 
exactly  a  hundred  pocmds  to  Mary,  and  the  rest 
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of  his  gains,  of  oourse,  to  his  wife,  who  had 
shortly  afterwards  gone  to  New  Brunswick,  to 
join  some  relatiyes.  He  had  also,  at  the  yery 
last  moment,  when  the  silver  cord  was  ready  to 
be  loosened,  and  his  soul  trembled  (as  even 
without  his  creed  and  his  superstitious  nature, 
all  soulfi  must  tremble),  in  the  awful  border- 
land of  shadows, — given  her  a  sealed  packet, 
addressed,  in  a  very  firm,  bold  hand-writing 
struggling  with  weakness,  "  To  my  Dai^ghter 
Mary/'  The  ink  was  old  and  faded,  but  the 
wax  had  evidently  been  respected. 

With  some  reluctance,  Mary  added  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  not  been 
80  "  kind"  (that  was  her  word,  but  the  dead 
man  was  never  capable  of  kindness)  to  her,  and 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  Sunday  on  which 
he  had  ruptured  the  blood-vessel,  he  had  struck 
her.  "  And,  you  know,"  said  she,  turning  very 
red  up  to  the  forehead  and  the  ear-tips, — "  you 
know,  I  was  almost  a  woman,  then ;  and — and 
•^-only  Qtod  knows  how  I  suffered,  and  what  a 
mark  that  blow  left  upon  my  soul !" 

"  I  think,  Mary, — ^I  think  I  can  conceive," 
said  I,  deeply  moved. 

"  But,"  she  resumed,  smiling  down  a  tear  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  come, — "the  look  of 
doubt,  agony,  superstitious  scrutiny,  and  I  may 
perhaps  say,  repentance,  which  he  cast  upon  me 
as  he  handed  me  that  packet,  has  long  ago 
effaced  all  feeHng  of  resentment  against  hm.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  he  regarded  his  death 
in  the  li^t  of  a  judgment  for  striking  me." 

Of  course,  I  called  to  mind  the  furtive  and 

half-foreboding  glances  which  Mr.  Mao used 

to  direct  to  Mary  in  former  days,  and  the  little 
peculiarities  permitted  to  her  in  a  household 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  in  other  respects ;  but  I 
did  not  venture  to  say  as  much,  and  to  inquire 
what ''  the  packet "  contained.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  sat  looking  perplexed  and  wonderingly. 

<<  You  shfidl  know  about  the  packet,  William," 
said  Mary,  who  read  my  thoughts,  "  and  you 
would  have  had  the  %a^y  before,  if  I  had  known 
in  what  part  of  the  country  your  Mends  lived ; 
but  I  had  forgotten,  if  I  ever  heard.  Mr. 
Mao  ■  was  not  my  father ;  his  wife  was  not 
my  mother.  My  mother,  who  died  when  I  was 
two  years  old — and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  a  dreamy  recollection  of  her,  that  seemed  to 
have  been  lying  in  a  comer  of  my  brain  waiting 
to  be  called  for,  when  I  knew  my  parentage — 
my  mother  tells  me,  in  this  letter  from,  her  al- 
most dying  hand,  that  my  father  had  been 
betrayed  by  unfortunate  associations  consequent 
upon  recklessly  convivial  habits,  and  was  then 
in  prison  for  an  offence  which  he  had  never 
committed ;  but  that  she  believed  him  now  to  be 
a  repentant  man,  and  that  when  he  claimed  his 
daughter,  as  he  would  not  fail  to  do  after  his 
release,  he  would  prove  a  sober,  affectionate, 
watchM  parent.  Then,  she  went  on  to  say  that 
she  did  not  expect  to  live  many  days,  but  that 
the  people  with  whom  she  was  lodging  wore 


aware  of  all  this,  and  that  she  hod  solemnly 
entrusted  me  to  their  charge  for  the  present, 
leaving  with  them  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
which  she  had  snatched  from  the  wreck  of  the 
fortune  she  had  brought  my  flEither.  The  folks 
had  pledged  themselves  before  God  to  take  care 
of  me  till  his  release  from  jail;  and  she  Jiod 
appealed  to  the  man  in  particular,  whose  nature 
was  superstitious,  though  coarse,  by  all  his  fears 
of  eternal  perdition,  and  had  threatened  to  haunt 
him  if  he  wronged  me ! " 

"  Of  course,  that  was  Mr.  Mao  ■       ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes.  From  cross-questioning  his  widow,  I 
gather — ^though  she  told  me  they  were  forced  to 
leave  the  littie  town  where  we  were  staying, 
abruptly — ^that  the  man  thought  it  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  whether  a  child  of  twenty- 
four  months  ever  knew  its  father  or  not,  and 
that  the  money  left  him  would  just  start  a  nice 
business ;  so  he  came  to  London,  passed  me  off 
for  his  daughter,  used  the  money,  and  flourished. 
Some  vague  dread  of  the  Divine  curse,  and  a 
more  distinct  horror,  of  being  haunted  by  my 
mother's  ghost,  saved  me  from  his  ill-usage ;  but, 
fatherless,  motherless  girl  as  I  have  been,  you 
know  now,  William,  what  reason  I  have  to  be, 
as  I  said,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  His 
ceaseless  care  of  me ! " 

She  bowed  her  head  slightly,  and  there  was  a 
reverent  pause  of  silence. 

"My  mother's  grave,"  she  resumed,  looking 
me  mournfully  in  the  face,  "is  nameless  and 
unknown." 

"  Except,"  said  I  softly,  for  we  had  been  talk- 
ing in  a  half-whisper,  **  except  to  Gtod,  And 
no  doubt  the  grass  is  as  green,  and  the  sunshine 
as  bright  upon  your  mother's  grave,  as  upon  any 
hero's  mausoleum  whatever." 

"But  I  should  like  to  see  my  father!  No 
doubt,  he  has  been  seeking  his  child  aU  over 
the  world,  and — " 

She  wept,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
But  I  stammered  out — 

"Cherish  the  thought,  my  dear  Mend" — 

I  seized  her  hand,  and  she  started  when  I 
pressed  it. 

"  That  you  will  see  him  again.  Not  you  only, 
but  others  ore  on  the  watch  for  traces  of  his 
existence.    His  name  was  George  Shorland." 

"Yes!  yes!  .     .     .     .    " 

"  And  he* was,  let  us  say  is,  uncle  to  my  be- 
trothed, whose  name  is  Charlotte  Shorland." 

"  And  her  father  and  mother  are  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  foresee  what  you  were  about  to  say. 
I  know  enough  of  the  feelings  with  which  both 
yomr  father's  and  your  mother's  relatives  looked 
upon  their  marriage,  to  accoimt  for  your  mother's 

not  communicating  with  E before  her  death. 

She  seems  to  have  been  a  high-spirited,  even 
proud,  woman," 

"  Oh,  but  a  mother's  dying  thoughts  for  her 

daughter !  E is,  I  suppose,  the  place  where 

my  father's  relatives  live  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  your  mother's." 
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"  Then  my  mother  wrote  a  letter  for  E- 


to  be  used,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the 
Mac s  burnt  it !" 

That  affcemoon  I  went  to  my  darling  and  to 
mj  sister  to  tell  the  news,  and  began  to  spell 
them  out  in  a  considerate  and  unabrupt  fashion, 
when  Lotty  interrupted  me  with — 

"  Tell  us  at  once,  WiUy  dearest !  Your  face 
is  so  flushed  and  your  eyes  so  bright  that 
nothing  would  surprise  us, — would  it  Sis  ?" 

So  I  told  at  once.  And  in  the  evening  came 
the  introduction  which  Lotty  had  pleaded  for  in 
case  I  liked  my  old  friend.  And  the  cousins 
met  and  loved  like  twin-sisters.  And  when  the 
lamp  was  lit,  and  the  first  eager  questions  were 
said  and  satisfied,  I  looked  on  two  such  beauti- 
M  and  happy  fiices,  that  I  felt  suddenly  forced 
to  "duck"  my  own  foolish  head  and  slip  into 
the  garden,  to  cool  my  temples  and  have  a  good 
ay. 

"Ninff,  I  understand  about  the  bells,"  nsaid 
lotty.  "My  father  has  a  nerrous  horror  of 
their  ringing,  especially  at  night ;  no  doubt  his 
brother  has  the  same  horror,  and  Mary  inherits 
it  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  never  feel  it,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  you,  you  know,  Mary  dear,  I 
^ould  like  '  all  the  bells  on  earth  to  ring '  to- 
night." 

"  That's  from  a  Christmas  Carol,"  said  my 
sister.     "It  begins — 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in. 
On  Christinas  in  the  morning.'' 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "Tm  fond  of  Christmas 
Carols.    '  Tidings  of  comfort  and  great  joy.'  " 

My  sister  had  news  to  take  back  to  E 

with  her,  and  Lotty  had  a  companion  still. 

IX. 

Last  night,  I  read  over  twice  the  last  few 
pages  of  what  I  have  written,  and  I  feel  yery 
irresolute  and  sad  to-day. 

Hany  called,  and  I  told  him  I  had  things  I 
wanted  to  write,  but  that  I  could  not  pin  my- 
self down  to  the  task,  though  I  had  taken  pen 
m  hand  more  than  once. 

"  Sir,"  said  Harry,  affecting  a  Johnsonian  air 
and  tone,  "  Irresolution  is  unworthy  of  a  being 
whose  time  is  limited,  and  whose  energies  are 
ftactuatiag.  He  who  wastes  a  day  in  indecision 
^ts  away  the  mental  resources,  not  of  one  day, 
bnt  of  many  days." 

''  Supposing,"  said  I,  smiling,  which  was  just 
what  Harry  wished  to  see, — "  the  matter  con- 
ceniing  which  one  is  irresolute,  should  be 
morally  indifferent  ?" 

*'Why,  Sir,"  he  resumed,  "  I  suppose 
D9thing  can  be  indifferent  in  a  moral  point  of 
new  to  a  being  with  a  moral  nature.  Even 
Ifi^Gsolate  Love  cannot  be  made  respectable. 
What  do  you  think.  Sir,  of  these  verses, 
Biiggested  to  me  by  our  last  conversation  ? 
Enamoured  swain  loquitm ;— • 


O,  how  shall  I  for  ever  bear  this  burthen  at  my  breast  ? 
StUl  unconfessed,  anshrived,  my  heart  will  break  with 

its  mirest ! 
With  rmnless  tongae,  in  forest  shade,  the  dove  may  woo 

the  dove. 
Bat  I,  irresolute  and  faint,  stand  mate  hefore  my  Love ! 

I  thought  that  I  would  woo  her  when  the  deft  em- 

broidress  June 
Spread  carpets  bright  in  wreath-hung  halls,  for  dance  of 

elfin  shoon. 
Would  woo  her,  offering  eloquent  flowers,  whose  speech 

should  smooth  my  way. 
But  could  /  breathe  love  to  her  who  seemed  more  sweet 

and  pure  than  they  ? 

One  odorous  autumnal  night,  I  stole  to  watch  and  wait, 
,With  passionate  pleacUngs  at  my  lips,  beside  her  garden 

gate; 
But  the  words  rolled  back  upon  my  heart,  when  in  the 

moonshine  white. 
She  walked,  a  thing  so  spiritual,  Imry-like,  and  bright! 

I  sought  her  late,  intent  to  speak,  as  home  she  went  her 

way. 
From  the  church  where  I  had  been  to  vratch,  and  she 

had  been  to  pray ; 
But  my  spirit  died  within  me,  and  behind  I  trembling 

trod— 
How  durst  I  proffer  love  to  her,  who  seemed  a  saint  of 

Ood? 

O,  let  me  seek  her  when  to  Want  she  holds  the  blesnng 

hand. 
Or  when  she  prattles  playfally  among  an  infant  band; 
When  the  love-fount  sparkles  up  in  smiles,  or  tears  wait 

in  her  eye. 
And  her  soul  is  tuned  to  gentleness  that  cannot  instant 

die! 

Perhaps  my  timid  tongue  may  speak,  all  eloquent  and  f^ree, 
When  she  is  pitiful  to  Want  or  glad  with  inflmt  glee. 
And  I  shall  l^ar  no  longer  this  hot  burthen  at  my  breasf^ 
And  my  poor  heart  at  a  bound  shall  break,  or  flutter  to 
its  rest !" 

I  criticised  the  verses  rather  savagely,  bnt 
there  must  be  a  little  natural  music  in  them,  or 
they  would  not  have  dwelt  minutely  in  my 
memory  for  an  hour  or  two.  "However, 
Harry,"  I  said,  "  you  are  in  the  right  about 
the  absurdity  of  flinching  from  what  one  feels 
he  must  do.  When  your  rhymes  have  left  oS 
ringing  in  my  ears,  I  will  go  to  my  desk,  and 
write  what  I  am  possessed  with  the  idea  must 
be  written,  if  my  mind  is  to  be  at  peace." 

I  resume  my  task  with  an  uncertain  pen. 

There  was  a  journey  to  E ,  and  a  short 

stay  there,  after  my  sister  had  written  that 
Mary  would  be  welcomed  by  her  own  relatives, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Lotty,  who  accompanied 
her. 

Mary  returned  to  London,  to  prepare  for  the 
post  she  would  shortly  have  to  occupy,  and  my 
darling  dave  to  her  with  more  than  a  sister's 
love,  gave  up  her  lodgings  and  went  to  stay 
with  her ;  and  rapidly,  very  rapidly,  improved 
in  spirits  and  in  health,  or  at  least  in  spirits  and 
activity.  Two  or  three  times,  indeed,  I  thought 
I  saw  her  place  her  hand  to  her  left  side,  at  the 
same  moment  stealing  a  nervous,  watchful  glance 
at  me.  But  I  laid  little  stress  upon  these  tibings, 
so  marked  and  cheering  was  her  progress,  in 
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Mary's  daily  socieh^,  in  all  that  I  had  contem- 
plated in  bringing  ner  to  London.  On  that  fine 
January  night,  when  we  were  all  round  the  fire 
together,  Harry  and  Mary  chatting  cosily  within 
a  few  inches  of  us,  she  had  fixed  a  day  in  the 
next  month  for  our  wedding, — all  in  a  whisper 
of  a  few  seconds.  Once  again,  we  were  all  busy 
happiness,  all  anticipation;  and  Mary,  affec- 
tionate,  thoughtful,   and  quiet,   as  ever,   had 

begged  from  Lady a  longer  grace,  before 

entering  upon  her  new  duties,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  present  when  we  were  married. 

Let  me  hurry  on,  or  I  shall  be  betrayed  again 
into  irresolution  and  silence, — a  silence  Avhich 
torments  me,  which  I  cannot  keep ! 

Quite  suddenly,  my  darling  showed  signs  of 
extreme  fatigue  after  exertion,  and  she  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  pain  at  her  left  side.  The 
doctor  was  summoned,  and,  besides  the  doctor, 
a  physician  whose  special  department  was  that 
of  chest  complaints,  as  the  good  old  gentleman 

at  E had  suggested.    I  was  not  present  at 

his  interview  with  the  two  ladies,  but  I  inter- 
cepted him  on  his  way  out.  He  had  all  that 
silly  evasiveness  which,  partly  prompted  by 
kind  feeling  and  partly  by  professional  pride,  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  medical  mem  in  his  talk. 

"Let  the  young  lady  have  plenty  of  good 
wine,  and  as  much  cheerful  society  as  possible." 

"  What  is  her  exact  state.  Sir  ?'' 

'*  She  must  not  walk  about  anymore  than  she 
feels /w%  equal  to,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
must  not  decline  exercise  and  fresh  air  in  such 
inoderation  as  she  may  find  agreeable  to  her." 

"But  I  ahould  be  tndehted,  if  you  would  say 

• 

"Precisely  so.  Did  she  ever  .  .  hm  .  .  go 
through  much  fiitigue  or  anxiety  .  .  .  any  very 
critical  .  .  .  period,  now }  You  comprehend 
me  ?" 

I  told  how  she  had  nursed  my  mother. 

"Ah!  so  extremely  delicate  you  see.  Sir, — 
like  a  flower — and  very  excitable  indeed;  a 
natural  predisposition,  I  should  say  .  .  .  hm ! 
Well,  Sir,  in  a  month  or  two  — —  0,  by  the 
bye,  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  I  have  given  direc- 
tions about  the  brandy ;  but  perhaps  you  wiU 
see  that  it  is  of  the  purest } — ^And  perhaps  also 

I  interrupted  him  in  rude  haste,  crying  out — 
"  It  is  atrophy  of  the  heart !  " 


I  could  see  that  Mary  knew  enough  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  affect  concealment  with  her, 
and  my  own  knowledge  was  too  sad  a  burden  to 
be  borne  without  a  sharer.  So  she  shared  it 
with  me,  and  supported  me  in  the  dreadful  duty 
which  was  now  mine,  as  it  was  hers.  My  dar- 
ling was,  on  the  whole,  more  cheeiful  and  oon- 
yersatioiial  than  ev^  ^e  had  been,  and  we  too 
had  to  be  cheerfril  and  conversational,  and 
"smile,  and  smile,"  with  hearts  that  were 
leady  to  break,  and  the  awftil  knowledge  that 


the  beautiful  vision  we  loved  might  fkde  at  aay 
moment  and  "  leave  us  dark."  This  period  of 
trial  was  mercifully  shortened  to  us.  Sleepless 
nights,  and  fits  of  indescribable  languor,  increascsd 
upon  the  dear  victim  to  her  love  for  me  and 
mine.  Her  eyes  sank;  the  bloom  and  the 
roundness  went  from  her  cheek.  I  watclied, 
and  I  endured;  how  I  know  not.  But  I 
had  no  reddened  eyes  to  conceal,  for  I  shed  no 
tear.  One  evening,  Lotty  looked  up  from  the 
sofa,  and  said  softly,  nay,  in  an  angeFs  tone,  to 
Mary,  who  was  reading  in  the  comer — 

"  You  have  been  crying,  dear? " 

"I  have  been  rubbing  my  eyes,  dear.  Do 
you  want  anything  ? "  Drawing  near  the  side 
of  the  sofa. 

"  No,  thank  you,  lovey." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  I  felt  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  turned  to  me.  I  looked 
round,  on  some  momentary  impulse,  and  found 
she  was  regarding  me  fixedly,  and  with  a  whole 
world  of  affectionate  anxiety  in  her  face.  Our 
eyes  met,  and  then,  at  the  same  instant, 
encountered  those  of  my  darling.  She  smiled, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  for  mo  to  kiss. 

While  it  was  yet  at  my  lips,  she  exclaimed, 
with  abrupt  energy— 

"  Open  the  window ! "  She  was  panting  for 
breath. 

"It  is  bitter  cold,  dearest,"  I  said,  fright- 
ened and  bewildered. 

"  The  door,  then !     I'm  stifling !     Oh !  " 

And  so,  with  closed  eyes  and  gurgling  throat, 
she  died,  in  my  clasping  arms. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  I  cried;  "must  I  see  her 
go  from  me  like  this  ? " 

The  doctor  had  been  summoned,  but  he  laid 
his  finger  on  the  wrist  of  a  pulseless  corpse, 
whose  face  was  now  calm  and  almost  smiling. 

As  she  died,  the  key  of  her  writing-desk  fell 
between  my  fingers,  as  it  depended  from  her 
neck.  I  did  not  part  with  it  to  father  or  to 
mother;  coming  to  me  at  such  a  moment,  it 
was,  I  thought,  a  God's-gift ;  no  one  oould  have 
such  a  right  to  it  as  I.  They  did  not  take  it 
from  me,  during  my  illness. 

For  I  was  not  at  Jjotty's  funeral.  All  that 
could  die  of  her  was  buried,  before  I  came  to 
myself  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  thanked  God, 
at  my  awaking,  that  I  met  not  the  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  but  the  eyes  of  Mary.  She  had  been 
appealed  to  upon  the  question  whether  I  should 
prefer  Lotty' s  remains  lying  in  the  churchyard, 
or  by  the  side  of  my  mother's,  and  had  decided 
for  the  latter;  afterwards  proposing  tiiat  they 
should  lie  in  one  grave,  which  was  agreed  to  on 
all  hands.     And  so  they  lie. 

It  is  done.  Sweet  friend  of  my  youth,  rfot 
lost,  but  gone  before ;  dear  repose  is  thine,  in 
the  bosom  of  The  Blessed :  brighter  are  the 
asphodel  flowers  thou  wearest  ti^an  those  we 
might  have  gathered  in  the  valley  of  our  hopes 
— ^beloved  and  beautiftd,  farewell ; 


OB,   HOW  I  HAVE  MtED  AND  IiOTED. 
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We  hare  a  letter  this  morning.    It  is  from 

E .    George  Shorland  has  found  his  way 

back  thither,  sdter  many  perils  and  wanderings : 
he  had  been  told,  on  leaving  prison,  that  the 

Mac B  had  gone  to  America,  with  his  child, 

and  had  undertaken  a  pursuit  in  that  direction. 
His  adventures  since  then  we  shall  learn  within 
forty-eight  hours,  for  he  has  learned  our  story, 
and  is  waiting  to  embrace  my  wife. 

"Strange  things  happen,  Mary,**  I  said,  when 
ve  had  become  a  little  calm  after  the  receipt  of 
this  disturbing  news.  Sometimes  we  expect 
too  much,  often  too  little.  Mrs.  Turrell,  now, 
said  you  would  die  an  old  maid!" 

"  Tell  my  father,  William,  all  about  the  pen- 
and-ink  portrait." 

"  I  shall  tell  him,  my  love,  how  you  forgot 
and  forgave  my  ingratitude  and  rudeness ;  how 
you  watched  over  me  in  illness,  and  when  1  was 
in  no  condition  to  take  thought  for  myself,  ex- 
pended your  money " 

"  Hush,  William !     Silence,  if  you  love  me !" 

"As  well  as  your  energies  in  my  behalf:  how 

you  relinquished    bright    prospects,    and  still 

\ratched  over  me  and  tended  me,  till  you  thought 

mestrong  enough  in  body  and  soul  to  mingle  with 

the  great  rough  crowd  again ;  and  then " 

"  Then  tell  him  about  the  portrait !" 
"  No  hurry,  dear.  I  shall  proceed  to  observe 
that  when  I  had  scarcely  heard  from  you  for  a 
couple  of  years,  you  *  came  down  *  from  the 
country,  'like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,*  and,  by  pro- 
found strategy,  induced  me  to  contract  this 
injudtcious  matrimonial  alliance.  Don't  laugh  ! 
Giye  baby  a  bit  of  sugar  to  keep  him  quiet  till 
IVe  done.  I  shall  tell  him  you  called  upon  me, 
in  the  most  artful  manner,  to  say  a  long  fare- 
well, and  pretended  you  were  going  to  India. 
1  shall  say  that  we  bade  good-bye,  and  that 
after  you  had  left  the  house,  I  was  tormented 
by  a  restlessness  which  I  could  not  define,  and 
mufit  attribute  to  some  unholy  sorceiy  on  your 
part.  That  I  sat  dovm,  and  began  sketching 
your  imprepossessing  physiognomy  with  a  pen, 
and  when  I  had  finished,  felt  more  restless  than 
before, — all  through  dravring  your  *  evil  eye,* 
you  know !  That  at  last  I  was  irresistibly 
impelled  to  take  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write 
something  beginning  '  Deai*est  Mary  * — a  solemn 
warning  to  all  young  men  not  to  take  young 
Mes*  portraits  in  pen-and-ink,  because  the 
nature  of  the  material  facilitates  the  transition 

to  a  proposal ** 

"And  do  not  forget,  dear  "William,  to  men- 
tion your  generous  candour  in  teUing  me  that 
there  was  an  image  which  could  never  be  efifaced 
from  your  heart.* 

"But  what  of  yours,  dear,  in  accepting  my 
We,  with  that  reserve  ?** 

"Nothing — ^but  that  I  have  always  loved 
you,  and  that  God  meant  me  for  tou  from  the 
fiiBt  moment  we  mit,  at  Safron-hill.*' 
"Goodness  aadmeicy  have  followed  us  all 


our  days,  dear  wife,  is  it  not  &o?  I  regret 
nothing !  I  accept  my  whole  culture — poverty, 
struggles,  bereavement  after  bereavement — with 
a  grateful  heart,  weU  assured  that  He  who  is 
*  too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind,*  as  my 
mother  used  to  say,  has  done  all  things  well.** 

"  Tou  mean  that  our  early  training,  such  as 
it  was,  was  better  adapted  for  the  development 
of  our  minds  and  character  than  a  more  regular 
and  apparently  propitious  set  of  circumstances 
would  have  been  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do.** 

"  And  that  it  may  be  humbly  believed  by  us 
both,  that  love  and  sorrow  have  not  ploughed 
such  deep  furrows  in  our  souls  for  nothmg  ?** 

"  That,  dearest,  is  what  I  mean.  And  it  is  a 
kind  of  philosophy  which  contains  the  seeds  of 
blessedness  as  well  as  of  happiness.** 

"  How  happy  wo  arc,  ana  how  thankful  we 
ought  to  be. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  good  old  Arian  minis- 
ter's ultra-calvinistic  letters,  toor  old  soul ! 
Tliough  he  allows  me  to  have  *  a  tender  con- 
science towards  God,'  he  is  persuaded  1  have 
never  bee^i  '  convinced  of  sin,  and  that  I  am 
safe  for  perdition, — because  I  cannot  talk  or 
write  in  the  dialect  which  he  is  convinced  is  the 
true  tongue  of  all  *  Zion-bound  pilgrims! 
Well,  well,  there  are  not  many  persons  for 
whom  I  have  a  sinccrcr,  more  hearty  re- 
gard.** 

"  Here  comes  Harry  !**  said  my  wife.  "  He, 
too,  is  happy,  but  who  would  have  thought  of 
his  marrying  that  dear  little  widow  so  soon  after 
he  met  her  with  our  Lotty  ?** 

Harry  had  brought  his  first-bom  to  play  with 
our  little  Mary.  I  remember,  on  looking  back 
to  the  earliest  of  these  pages,  that  it  was  little 
Mary  who  interrupted  me  by  tapping  at  the 
door,  when  she  had  returned  from  church  with 
mamma,  that  sweet  Sunday  evening.  It  was 
very  delightful,  that  scene  in  our  neighbour's 
garden.  I  was  glad  to  my  heart's  core  then,  as 
I  am  glad  now,  that  we  have  not  aU  the  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  ourselves — I  and  mine — 
though  our  share  is  a  large  one. 

There  is  little  Mary  again,  tap,  tap,  tap. 

"  Come  in,  dear.*' 

"  Pa,  dear,  it  says  in  this  book  that  the  three 
most  beautiful  words  in  the  world  begin  with 
one  letter — Home,  Happiness,  and  Heaven.  Is 
not  that  very  pretty.  Pa  ? " 

"We  are  never  so  happy  that  there  is  no  trifle 
we  can  wish  for.  I  shall  not  be  easy  until  I 
have  discovered  something  about  the  visitor  in 
the  garden  that  sweet  Sunday  evening,  the 
mysterious  quality  of  wtose  laugh  set  me  think- 
ing of  dear  old  times  at  E .  After  a  mo- 
ment's abstraction,  I  said  to  little  Marv — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  very  pretty. ' 

"  I  went  up-stairs  to  ask  Ma,"  she  resumed  j 
''but  when  I  peeped  into  the  room,  Ma  waa 
saying  her  prayers ;  so  I  shut  the  door  90&Xj, 
and  came  down-stairs  on  tip-toe." 
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Thebe  ia  a  yolume  of  no  small  bulk,  and  pf  no 
small  pretensions  or  importance  either,  which  is 
laboriously  compiled,  and  almost  as  laboriously 
printed,  at  the  expense^  of  her  Majesty's  lieges, 
of  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  published,  her 
Majesty'slieges  see  but  very  little,  and  know  com- 
paratively nothing.  Barely  if  ever  is  this  ponde- 
rous tome  to  be  met  with  on  the  niunerous  book- 
stalls of  the  metropolis  or  on  the  groaning  shelves 
of  the  bibliopole,  and  its  absence  from  these  cus- 
tomary depositaries  of  literature  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  not  so  much  from  its  rarity,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  rare,  or  from  its  value,  for 
what  value  is  attachable  to  it  the  general  reader 
would  be  extremely  puzzled  to  discover — but 
from  its  utter  worthlessness  for  all  readable  pur- 
poses, and  because  there  is  not  a  bookseller  be- 
tween Brentford  and  Stepney-green,  or  a  stall- 
vender  between  Highgate  and  Peckham,  who 
would  not  despair  of  transmuting  it  into  cash  for 
the  fraction  of  a  fraction  above  the  price  of 
waste-paper.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  known  to  the  cheesemongers  and 
trunk-makers,  of  the  West  End  more  especially, 
where  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  butter- 
shops  were  it  not  for  a  dainty  prejudice  which 
obtains  in  aristocratic  circles  against  the  contact 
of  printed  paper  with  "the  best  Devonshire  fresh 
at  one  and  nine."  The  work  to  which  we  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  reader  is  of  all  extant 
publications  probably  the  oldest  serial  in  exist- 
ence, and  though  it  has  undergone  considerable 
modifications  and  changes  in  the  progress  of  the 
last  century,  no  material  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  its  contents — ^its  original 
compilers  having  attained  to  perfection  in  the 
manufacture  of  literary  rubbish,  and  no  attempt 
in  any  other  direction  having  been  subsequently 
made.  For  a  long  course  of  years — some  gene- 
rations, in  fact,  its  production  afforded  employ- 
ment to  an  indefinite  number  of  scribes,  its  reve- 
lations probably  being  considered  too  sacred  to 
be  submitted  to  tbe  profane  scrutiny  of  printers' 
devils ;  its  heavy  columns  were  engrossed  on  a 
species  of  thick  drawing-cartridge,  and  the  re- 
quired number  of  copies  thus  slowly  multiplied 
consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  privileged  few 
entitled  to  possess  them.  As  an  indication  of 
the  estimate  set  upon  them  by  the  bibliopoles  of 
the  present  day,  we  may  remark  that  at  a  recent 
sale  by  auction  of  the  effects  of  an  improvident 
nobleman,  above  two  hundred  of  these  immense 
tomes  weighing  upon  an  average  thirty  poimds 
each,  and  solidly  bound  in  half-Bussia,  were 
brought  to  the  hammer.  No  speculating 
cheesemonger  happening  to  be  present,  they 
were  summarily  knocked  down  at  a  price 
yielding  something  under  three  farthings  a 
pound,  including  &eir  costly  bindings.  They 
were  then  carried  by  goods-train  a  ^stance  of 
some  htmdred  odd  miles,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  cost  of  carriage  had  "  eaten  their  heads 


off; ''  and  the  speculator,  after  trying  in  Tain  to 
get  them  accepted  as  ballast  on  board  of  an  out- 
ward-bound vessel,  was  compelled  to    consign 
them  to  an  imctuous  consummation,  and  sit  down 
with  a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  venture. 
Not  to  keep  the  reader  frirther  in  suspense,  the 
volume  in  question  is  a  blue-book — thoagh  not 
an  ordinary  blue-book  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
but  one  of  anomalous  magnitude  and  of  multi- 
tudinous authorship ;  and  it  is  known  by  those 
who  know  it  at  all — and  they  are  few  beyond  the 
privileged  class  who  attach  M.P.  to  their  names 
— as  "  The  Jomnals  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  work  is  put  forth  for  the  most  part  in 
the  English  language,  though  in  English,  of  a 
rather  odd  and  arbitrary  kind,  mii^led  vrlth  a 
little  dog,  or  at  least  doubtful,  Latin,  and  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  Welsh,  mostly  confined 
to  proper  names  exceedingly  difficult  properly 
to  pronounce.      Its  authors  have  adopted  and 
pertinaciously  adhere  to  a  system  of  syntax  and 
a  corresponding  no-system  of  punctuation  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  work.     A  country  gentleman 
who  should  dip  into  one  of  the  volumes  for  pas- 
time, or  light  upon  it  accidentally,  may  chance 
to  plunge  headlong  into  a  paragraph  whose  con- 
tents may  equal    in    amoimt  a  full  month's 
average  reading  of  his  class — and  he  would  pro- 
bably find  it  a  quicker  process  to  get  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool  by  an  express  train  than  to 
spell  his  way,  through  a  platoon  of  its  dense 
jaw^breaking  columns,  from  the  nominative  case 
of  a  single  sentence  to  its  verb.     As  a  record  of 
the  business  of  The  House,  an  unsophisticated 
reader  might  suppose  it  to  contain  ceruin  valu- 
able information  and  interesting  political  details 
of  current  matters.     He  would  find  his  expec- 
tations wofully  disappointed  on  perusal.     As  a 
register  of  the  driest  facts,  and  the  withered 
exuviaa  of  facts,  these  records  may  sometimes  be 
useful  in  certifying  the  dates  of  the  historical 
writer  or  corroborating  the  statements  of  the 
statistician ;  but  that  man  must  be  Httle  short 
of  a  conjuror  who  can  extract  from  their  pages 
any  information  illustrative  either  of  the  social 
or  political  aspect  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  written.     Yet  are  there  to  be  found  here 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  romance  both  humor- 
ous and  sad,  imbedded  in  the  jargon  of  official 
phrase,   which  may  be    dug    out    from  their 
dry  cerements  by  an  assiduous  miner  skilled  in 
the  art  of  drawing  inferences,  and  philologist 
enough  to  translate  the  legal  patois  of  parlia- 
mentary officials  into  the  vernacular.      Thus 
when  the  Honourable  Pepper  and  the  Honour- 
able Vinegar  fall  to  loggerheads  over  a  public 
question  and  bandy  bitter  words,  and  look  and 
speak  daggers  and  pistols  at  one  another,  the 
interestii^  fact  is  recorded  in  such  phrase  as 
*^  Words  of  heat  passed  between  the  honourable 
member  for  Swig  and  the  honourable  member 
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fer  SwiII,''  and  the  said  hononrables  are  called 
oQy  after  the  excitement  has  subsided,  to  explain 
—which,  with  the  fear  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms 
and  the  cellar,  and  the  Serjeant-at-Arms'  fees, 
before  their  eyes,  of  course,  as  prudent  men, 
they  do— or,  in  other  words,  they  mutually  eat 
iheirown  nanseons  epithets,  and  the  affair  is  oyer. 
Xow  and  then  the  reader  of  the  Journals  (if 
there  be  snch   a  person  out  of  the    House  of 
Commons  or  of  Uie  Printing-office,  which  we 
very  much  doubt)  will  come  upon  the  burden  of 
some  unfortunate  petitioner,  who,  &om  year  to 
yeor,  perhaps  through  a  period  averaging  the 
ii&-time  of  man,  has  been  in  yain  pouring  his 
complaints  and  cries  for  redress  into  the  ear  of 
GoTEnunent,  wasting  his  life,  like  happy  Mr. 
Dick  in  "Copperfield"  in  the  manufacture  of 
memorials,  and  with  no  more  success.     Perhaps 
it  is  some  miserable  victim  of  a  Chancery  suit, 
vho  haying    exhausted  and  used  up   all  his 
Mends,  and   bored  all  his  acquaintance   into 
catting  him  dead,  is  driyen,  for  re&ge,  firom  the 
p^gs  of  eating  his   own  heart  away,  to  the 
prinlege  of  petitioning — ^the  only  pri^olege  left 
him  in  this  weary  life — and  so  he  petitions  and 
petitions ;  and  if  you  turn  oyer  the  yolumes  of 
twenty  jears  past  you  shall  find  that  he  has 
been  petitioning  for  the  whole  twenty  years, 
and  if  he  should  liye  for  twenty  years  longer 
he  will  petition  still — and,  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
pimiiDg  80  it  will  be  to  the  end — his  petitions 
are  presented  and  read,  and  ordered  to  Ue  upon 
the  table — and  thaf  s  cJl.   Perhaps  the  petitioner 
13  an  inyentor,  the  fruits  of  whose  ingenuity 
mother  man  has  pilfered  and   patented  and 
profited  by  to  the  tune  of  a  large  fortune — 
while  he  who  is  the  lawful  proprietor  of  all  that 
wealth  has  sunk  into  poyerty  and  disgrace,  and 
lost  heart  and  hope  and  all  he  possessed  in  the 
world  in  the  vain  endeayour   to  recoyer  his 
r^ts.    It  may  be — it  has  been  before  now — 
that  the  petitioner  is  one  who  in  times  past  was 
a  Becret  agent  of  the  Goyemment.     Employed 
IsjPitt  in  desperate  undertakings  against  reyo- 
lotionaiy  Pranoe,  he  staked  his  fortunes  and  his 
Hfe  upon  the    smiles    of  the    "  heayen-bom 
^tioister/'  and  at  his  bidding  he  dashed  into 
Uood-seething  Gaul,  commissioned  to  add  com- 
meidal  min  to  domestic  carnage.     In  pursuit  of 
t|u6  laudable  object,  at  the  imminent  and  hourly 
ntk  of  his  lile,  he    flooded    the    land  with 
&rged  assignatS)  enriching  himself   by  their 
fiffosion— but     braying    the    prison    and    the 
aie  in  the  excitement  of  a  game  played  for 
the  min  of  his   country's  enemies,   his  own 
^ggnndiBement    and    his    patron's    applause. 
But  the  perils  he    so    recklessly  defied   en- 
gulphed  ham  at  last — seized  by  the  myrmi- 
dons of  the  Conyention,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
whence  he  only  escaped  by  bribing  the  autho- 
^ties  placed  oyer  him  to  the  entire  extent  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains,   and    arriyed    on   his    natiye 
^aheggar  and  an  outcast,  after  pining  in  a 
'"Q>g«m  for  many  years.     The  heayen-bom 


Minister  had  taken  flight  to  his  celestial  abode ; 
a  new  Administration  managed  political  affairs 
in  a  new  and  yery  different  spirit,  and  could  not 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  seryices  of  the 
petitioner.  True  there  were  honourable  gentle- 
meii,  members  of  the  Cabinet  eyen,  who  were 
not  too  proud  to  giye  him  the  nod  at  a  chance 
meeting,  or  to  draw  him  aside  in  odd  comers  on 
the  staircase  or  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  and 
pump  him  on  the  score  of.  his  past  adyentures ; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  recognise  the 
national  smasher;  and  spite  of  his  urgent  de- 
mands, his  claims  for  compensation  were  ignored 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year, 
and  he  left  to  battle  with  retributiye  poyerty 
and  neglect.  Sometimes  the  Petitioner  is  a  phi- 
lanthropist, bursting  with  beneyolence,  enthu- 
siastic for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  god-like  ardour  to  set  all  mankind  at 
one  in  a  blessed  bond  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 
He  has  penetrated  the  mystery  of  political  phi" 
losophy,  and  is  master  of  the  true  theory  of  go« 
ycmment.  His  plans,  which  he  has  matured 
by  the  study  of  half  a  life-time,  are  a  soyereign 
panacea  for  all  eyils,  social  as  well  as  national, 
and  it  needs  but  their  adoption  to  restore  the 
golden  age  of  the  world,  and  to  place  mankind 
once  more  in  a  paradise  compared  to  which  that 
of  Eden  was  but  a  type  as  incomplete  as  it  was 
transient.  Let  the  senators  of  the  land  assem- 
bled at  his  bidding  only  consent  to  receiye  in- 
struction at  his  lips,  and  the  work  is  done.  So 
he  has  been  telling  them,  at  least,  for  ten  conse- 
cutiye  sessions  of  Parliament ;  but  they  are  un- 
happily deaf  to  the  yoice  of  the  charmer,  and 
instead  of  granting  him  the  hearing  for  which 
his  soul  yearns,  leaye  him  quietly  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  priyilege  of  petitioning.  Again,  the 
petitioner  may  be  a  warrior,  magniflcent  in  the 
bump  of  destructiyeness,  who  in  the  depths  of 
his  teeming  brain  has  engendered  some  destroy- 
ing angel,  embodied  in  an  infernal  machine,  which 
is  to  cast  tho  foes  of  Britannia  at  her  feet  and 
wither  the  armies  of  her  enemies  almost  before 
they  can  come  within  range  of  the  telescope. 
He  wants  but  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or 
two  for  the  possession  of  his  grand  secret,  and 
for  such  a  trifle  he  will  patriotically  surrender 
the  empire  of  the  world  to  his  dear  natiye  land. 
Once  more — ^the  petitioner  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
a  disgraced  and  cashiered  public  frmctionary, 
who,  some  tweniy  or  thirty  years  ago,  was,  by 
the  false  and  slanderous  testmiony  of  his  enemies, 
depriyed  of  his  honourable  post,  and  reduced 
with  his  fjEunily  to  penury  through  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  their  priyate  malice.  He  claims  to 
be  heard,  by  himself  and  witnesses,  in  support 
of  his  petition,  that  he  may  be  reinstated  in  his 
office,  and  fr«ed  from  the  reproach  undeseryedly 
cast  upon  his  character.  In  a  word — ^the  right 
of  petitioning  Parliament  being  uniyersal,  and, 
what  is  more,  being  held  in  pretty  general  esti- 
mation, it  is  uniyersally  exercised.  For  the  re- 
dress of  public  or  priyate  wrongs — ^for  tbe  pro- 
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znotion  of  reformB,  Moial,  political,  edacational, 
religious^  or  domestiG — ^for  remoyal  of  grievanocB, 
either  individual  or  general,  and  either  real  or 
fenciful — 'for  the  furtherance  of  all  sorts  of 
schemes  concocted  in  the  hope  of  either  private 
or  pubMo  advantage, — ^the  presenting  of  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament  is  regarded  as  a  step  in 
advance ;  though  it  is  only,  as  the  reader  will 
have  surmised,  in  a  small  and  fractional  number 
of  oases  that  any  subsequent  step  is  ever  taken 
by  the  class  of  petitioners  above  alluded  to,  or 
in  their  favour  by  the  Government.  It  is  plain 
from  the  columns  of  the  Journals  that  petitioning 
is  not  only  the  last  resource  of  inveterate  bores, 
who,  having  no  one  else  to  victimize,  inflict 
their  endless  diatribes  upon  Parliament,  but  is 
also  a  convenient  vent  occasionally  for  the  non- 
sense of  half-witted  blockheads  and  semi-lunatics 
who  regard  themselves  as  the  oracles  of  their 
day  and  generation. 

But  we  shall  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  remarkable  annual  by  glancing  at 
the  business  of  a  single  day  as  it  stands  recorded 
in  a  volume  of  the  Journals.  We  are  under  no 
obligation  to  name  any  particular  day,  and  shall 
for  certain  reasons  mp  into  an  old  volume  in 
preference  to  a  new  one :  the  reader  will  how- 
ever lose  nothing  by  that,  as  they  are  all 
generically  so  much  alike  as  to  be  distinguishable 
by  very  little  beyond  the  dates. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  invariably  open 
with  prayers,  the  performance  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  as  a  kind  of  manager's  call-bell 
to  bring  the  actors  together  upon  the  scene.  By 
the  time  they  are  concluded,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  sufficient  house  has  been  collected  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  business.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  some  functionary 
who  is  known  to  be  in  waiting  is  called  in  to 
report  proceedings,  it  may  be  from  the  Poor 
Law  Board — or  from  the  Audit  Office — or  fix)m 
the  Treasury — or  from  some  Select  Committee, 
Election  or  other,  then  or  recently  sitting.  Such 
reports,  when  the  business  of  the  session  is  in 
frill  progress,  are  generally  numerous,  and  they 
are  invariably  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  be  printed. 

Then,  most  probably,  new  Bills  for  private 
or  local  purposes,  are  presented,  read  a  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed;  and  petitions  for  or  against  Bills 
are  also  presented  and  read,  and  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Bills.  These  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  petitions  on  every  variety  of  subject 
and  aiFecting  any  principle  of  government,  with 
certain  constitutional  reservations — petitions 
against  magistrates — for  the  repeal  of  a  certain 
obnoxious  law  or  assessment — against  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  bench  of  Bishops,  or  the 
Catholics — ^in  favour  of  universal  suffrage— of 
the  six  points  of  the  Charter^— of  education, 
fto.,  fto.  Some  of  these  petitions  may  be  from 
individuals,  and  are  contained  on  a  single  sheet 
of  paper;  and  it  may  chanoe  that  others  are  of 


enormous  magnitude,  requiring  a  waggon  and 
horses  to  convey  them  to  the  House,  and  the 
services  of  a  dozeti  men  to  roll  them  up  to  the  : 
table,  upon  which,  by  a  complimentary  fiction, 
they  are  supposed  to  lie.  The  prayers  only  of 
the  petitions  are  read — ^but  besides  the  prayer 
the  whole  of  the  petitioners*  names  and  ad- 
dresses in  some  cases,  or  in  others  their  places 
of  abode,  are  printed  in  the  Journals — and  the 
mythical  personage  who  may  be  supposed  to 
peruse  these  volumes,  or  the  country  gentleman 
alluded  to  above,  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
wading  through  a  series  of  columns  makings  in 
the  aggregate  some  twenty  yards  in  length,  of 
such -stuff  as  follows,  which  we  take  the  hbertv 
to  scissor  out  at  random : 

Llandilo-r-faen  ; — Llandissiliogogo  ; — Ltancrchy- 
medd  ; — LtanfihaTtgel-y- Pennant ; —  LlanfihangeU 
fechan  ; — LlanfiftangelgeneuWglyn  ; — Hangatwg  ; 
— Llangefw  ; — Lllanggnwydd  ; — Lkmifairmatha" 
farneitnaf:  — Llanllwchaiarn  ;  — Llannefydd  ; — 
Zlanrhaiadr  ; — Llansantffraid  Glyndyfrdwy  ;  — 
Zlanvatrarybryn  ;  —  Lhnvihangelnanthran  ;  — 
Llan  vihangel'  tab  -y-Llyn  ; — ZhnutccMlyn;-  -ZJan- 
wenllwyfo  ; — Llanylydwen  and  Culmaenllwyd  ; — 

or  it  may  be  a  catalogue  of  names  such  as  one 
might  shake  out  of  the  Directory,  in  which 
those  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones  and  Kobinson 
would  be  found  to  bear  their  usual  proportions 
to  the  rest  of  the  mass. 

But  it  happens  that  the  House  has  only  recently 
met  after  a  general  Election,  and,  as  always  is 
the  case  at  such  periods,  a  number  of  Election 
Petitions,  as  they  are  called,  or  petitions  of 
opposition  parties  against  the  returns  of  mem- 
bers, are  coming  in  almost  daily,  prepared  with 
a  view  to  unseat  the  successfril  candidates.  We 
must  quote  one  for  the  sake  of  example,  begging 
the  reader  to  remark  the  cool  gravity  of  its  dic- 
tion as  contrasted  with  the  characteristic  facts 
which  it  sets  forth.  The  length  of  these  peti- 
tions compels  us  to  abbreviate  the  one  under 
notice,  and  prudence  suggests  the  adoption  of 
fictitious  names;  but  we  shall  take  no  other 
hberty  with  the  text. 

A  Petition  of  John  Dash,  in  the  town  and  boroagh  of 
Dash,  Medical  I>octor,  was  delivered  in  and  read;  setting 
forth,  That  pursuant  to  her  Majesty's  writ,  &c.  .  ,  . 
an  election  of  a  burgess  to  serve  In  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Dash  was  held  in  the  said  borough  on  the 
—  day  of  August,  18 — ,  by  Thomas  Stalker,  esq,,  the 
mayor  of  the  said  borough.  .  •  .  That  previous  to 
the  said  election  Gore  Smctsh,  of  the  dty  of  iKindon, 
esq.,  the  late  and  present  sitting  member  for  the  said 
borough,  and  Pale  Blood,  oi  Blood  Park,  were  candidate 
ibr  the  representation  of  said  borough,  and  a  majority  of 
electors  of  sidd  borough  had  promised  their  support  and 
votes  to  said  PeUe  Blood,  and  which  said  Pate  JSlwtd 
would,  as  Petitioner  believes,  have  been  rotomed  for  said 
boroueh,  had  not  his  friends  and  supporters  been  pre- 
vented  from  putting  him  in  nomination  and  voting  for 
him  by  the  violence  and  riotous  conduct  of  the  said  Oare 
Smash  and  hui  supporters.  That  the  said  Chre  Smash 
arrived  in  Deuh  about  three  wedcs  before  said  election 
took  place,  and  for  several  days  prevknis  to  said  election 
the  mends  and  partisans  of  the  said  Gore  Smash  in- 
stigated a  lai^  and  violent  mob  residing  in  said  borough 
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otJOaA,  to  commit  several  acts  of  Tiolenoe,  intimidation 
ud  oiitnig«  upon  sereral  of  the  deotors  of  said  borough 
lod  oUun  knoirn  to  be  sapporters  of  the  said  Fale  Blood, 
ud  anxioiis  not  to  have  the  said  Oore  Smaah  retomed  at 
tfat  iaid  election.    That  the  said  Fale  Blood  was  expected 

to  srrive  in  said  town  of  Dash  on  the  Slst  day  of 

last,  by  the mail,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the 

daj  prcvioos  to  the  day  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
miA  Pah  Bloody  the  said  Qore  Smash  from  the  window 
{i  bis  hotel  advised  a  large  mob  to  meet  the  said  Bale 
Bkod  about  two  miles  irom  the  town  of  Dash,  and  in- 
tiffltdate  him  from  coming  thereto.  That  in  pur- 
nsace  of  such  advice,  a  mob  consisting  of  several 
bacdred  persons  met  the  mail  coach  by  which  the 
Hid  Pak  Blood  was  expected,  and  where  they  were 
w  directed  by  aaid  Oore  Smash  to  meet  him, — stop- 
ped tbe  coach,  and  inquired  whether  the  said  Bale 
Blo6d^9B  there,  or  had  travelled  thereby;  and  Peti- 
tooer  beheves  that  the  said  Bale  Blood  would  have  sus- 
tiified  ooosiderable  injury  had  he  not  previously  left  the 
coadi  and  gone  by  another  road  to  the  town  of  Dash,  in 
eoneqneDoe  of  a  oommonication  forwarded  to  him.  That 
tbe  6ud  Bale  Blood  arrived  in  said  town  of  Dash  on  the 

Slit  day  of ^  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 

in  said  town  up  to  the  day  of  the  election,  the  said  Bale 

Blood  ^TA  unable  to  canvass  the  electors,  or  scarcely 

lesre  his  lodgings,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  and 

vskm  condnefc  of  a  mob  of  several  hundred  persons  who 

ven  ioaUtuted  and  (organised  by  the  said  Oore  Smash 

lad  fopporters,  by  means  of  threats,  intimidation,  and 

(^  TK^t  opposition,  to  prevent  any  such  canvass 

(s  tbe  part  of  said  Bale  Blood;   and  that  during  those 

dtj3  tbe  mob,  at  the  Instigation  of  the  said  Oore  Smash, 

Mc  the  windowB  of  aevend  respectable  persons,  electors 

of  the  isid  borough,  and  others,  who  were,  as  he  the  said 

G^n  Smash  stated,  unfriendly  to  him,  and  in  the  interest 

^^  mi  Bale  Blood,    .  .  That  at  the  time  fixed  for  the 

aid  e]»:tion  the  judges  of  assize  were  holding  the  assizes 

m  said  toim,  and  notice  was  given  by  Thomas  Stalker, 

oq^  the  mayor  and  returning  officer  of  the  said  borough, 

tkt  wdeleetioa  would  be  held  in  tbe  market-house  yard 

o^aidboroagh  of  DosA.  .  .  That  the  said  Pa2eJ9;oo<2  and 

ios  mpporterB  apprehended  thaC  every  description  of  vio- 

IcQce  would  be  offered  to  them  on  their  way  to  the  hast- 

iogi  on  the  morning  of  said  election,  with  the  view  of 

»^  in  the  retum  of  said  Oore  Smash  by  means  of  co- 

raB  sod  intimidation;  and  informations  on  oath  to  that 

cC»t  were  sworn  before  two  magistrates  in  the  town ; 

that  ia  eonsequenoe  of  such  informations  a  considerable 

(ody  of  police  escorted  the  said  Bale  Blood  and  his  in- 

taded  proposer  and  seconder,  to  the  hustings ;  that  on 

thdr  amvsl  at  said  hustings  they  found  the  mayor  and 

Ittaneaaor,  together  with  the  said  Oore  Smash  and  his 

"Pportera  previooaly  there;  and  the  said  Bale  Blood 

v^  his  friends  and  supporters,  ascended  said  hustings, 

<ad  took  thdr  place  dose  to  the  mayor,  when  the  police 

^  who  escorted  said  Bale  Blood  and  his  firiends  re- 

M  to  a  (Stance.     That  the  said  Thomas  Stalker,  the 

■tjor,  was  a  friend  of  the  said  Oore  Smash;   that  his 

Kn  was  bis  conducting  agent,  and  that  though  the  mayor 

*v  tware  of  the  cxoossos  which  had  been  committed  by 

tbe  mob  at  the  instigation  of  the  said  Oore  Smash,  yet 

y  took  no  precaution  to  protect  the  persons  taking  part 

in  the  ttid  election  from  the  violence  of  said  mob,  but 

penaitted  the  hasthogs  to  be  altogether  surrounded  by  a 

■ntfi&ioQi  mob  in  Uie  interest  of  and  instigated  by  the 

^  Owe  Smash.    That  immediately  upon  the  with- 

inval  of  tbe  police  force  the  said  Oore  Smash  came  for- 

^  on  the  platform  to  where  the  said  Bals  Blood,  his 

t"^  >nd  supporters,  were  standing,  and  waved  his  hat 

a  Q  odted  manner  at  the  said  Bale  Blood  quite  dose 

wbiBboe,  and theraipoa  tbe  said  Oore  Smash  turned 

w  the  anb^ind  called  to  .them  ilk  an  exdted  manner, 

autht  boys  !**  that  immediatdy  the  said  mob,  so  in- 

s^>gatdby  the  said  Oore  Smash,  made  a  furious  attadc 

vponthe  nidPo^ff  Blood,  his  friends  and  supporters. 


who  were  on  the  hustings,  and  fordbly  expelled  them 
therefrom,  and  in  a  most  violent  and  outraffeous  wA^nny 
beat  and  assaulted  the  said  B<Ue  Blood  and  one  of  his 
friends,  so  much  so  that  for  several  days  his  said  friend 
was  confined  to  his  house ;  and  said  Bale  Blood  and  bds 
friend  with  difficulty  efiected  their  escape  from  the  hust- 
ings, from  whence  they  were  escorted  by  the  poUce  force. 
That  immediately  aft^  the  said  BeUe  Blood  and  his  sup- 
porters were  so  expelled  from  said  hustings,  the  mayor» 
in  ooncert  with  the  friends,  partisans  and  supporters  of 
the  said  Oore  Smash,  hurried  over  the  proceedings,  and 
had  the  said  Oore  Smash  proposed,  seconded,  and  de- 
clared duly  elected,  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  the  said  Oore 
Smash  has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  to  the  House. 

The  petition  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
ill-used  candidate  had  been  violently  prevented 
from  canvassing  and  from  being  put  in  nomina- 
tion ;  and  further  states  that  Gore  Smash,  the 
sitting  member,  was  not  only  not  duly  elected, 
but  further  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  sit  as  a 
memher  of  Parliament  at  all,  inasmuch  as  so  far 
from  having  property  in  his  possession  to  the 
value  of  three  hundred  a  year,  he  stands  in- 
debted to  a  multitude  of  persons  for  more  than 
he  is  worth,  and  that  what  property  he  once 
owned  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver-general 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  the  suit  of  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  That  the  said  Gare 
Smash  hath  nothing  beyond  a  pretended  and 
colourable  qualification  obtained  by  the  guilty 
connivance  of  one  Corney  Crafty  who  has 
drawn  a  deed  purporting  to  bo  a  grant  of 
an  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
but  that  the  said  deed  was  never  executed 
nor  intended  to  be  executed ;  and  that  therefore 
the  qualification  of  said  Gore  Smash  is  merely  a 
colourable  qualification.  That  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  month  two  registered  electors  of  the  said 
borough  of  Bash  personally  served  a  notice  on 
the  said  Gore  Smash  requiring  him,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 
provided,  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  necessary 
declaration  of  qualification  of  property  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  whether  freehold  or 
personal,  as  the  case  might  be,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  first  and  second 
Victoria,  c.  48.  That  the  said  Gore  Smash  did 
not,  on  "receipt  of  such  requisition,  or  at  all, 
make  any  declaration  of  his  qualification,  as 
required  by  said  notice.  That  though  repeated 
notices  to  the  same  effect  have  been  served  on 
the  said  Gore  Smash,  requiring  him  to  prove 
his  qualification,  he  has  notwitstanding  neglected 
to  make  the  required  declaration.  The  Petitioner 
therefore  prays  that  the  said  election  for  the  borough 
of  Dash  may  be  declared  null  and  void,  and  that 
a  new  election  may  be  had  for  the  said  borough. 

It  often  happens  that  a  petition  similar  to 
the  one  above  abbreviated  (which  in  its  com- 
plete form  would  occupy  five  times  the  space 
we  have  allotted  to  it)  is  repeated  word  for  word 
through  all  its  weary  length  in  a  subsequent 
day's,  perhaps  the  very  next  day's.  Journals. 
Tms  is  probaoly  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of 
over-caution  on  the  part  of  the  Petitioners,  who 
having  had  pretty  sure  experience  of  ttie  Gore 
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Smash  gentry  are  apprehensiye  that  their  agents 
or  messengers  might  be  bullied  or  cudgelled  out 
of  the  documents  transmitted  to  them,  and 
therefore,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
transmit  a  duplicate  and  sometimes  even  a  third 
copy  by  different  channels.  Eut  it  would  seem 
that  all  that  come  are  presented  to  the  House, 
and  find  their  way  at  full  length  into  the 
columns  of  the  Journals.  The  one  we  quote 
from  is  a  sample  of  moderation  compared  to 
many  otbers  in  which  the  details  of  the  most 
brutal  scenes  of  riot,  battle,  bloodshed,  and  maim- 
ing arc  coolly  catalogued  together  with  accounts 
of  hocussing  and  abduction  of  voters  and 
wholesale  bribery  by  means  of  "money,  meat, 
drink,  entertainment,  or  promises  and  rewards 
of  money,  meat,  drink,  entertainment."  All  of 
these  petitions,  being  presented  and  read,  arc 
referred  to  Committees  appointed  to  examine 
into  and  decide  upon  the  elections  to  which  they 
relate.  But  it  does  not  follow,  however  the 
Ck>mmittee  may  be  inclined  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  Election,  that  the  numerous  grievances 
complained  of  come  before  them.  As  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  it  appears  about  equally  pro- 
bable that  Gore  Smash,  once  lifted  into  his 
legislative  chair  by  the  bludgeons  of  his  ruffians, 
remains  in  it  undisturbed  till  he  has  got  the 
snug  place  which  furnished  the  motive  for  his 
taking  the  borough  of  Dash  by  assault,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  tin  the  next  general  election ;  for,  from 
some  cause  or  other  it  comes  to  pass  that  about 
half  the  petitions  of  this  kind  presented  to  the 
House  are  withdrawn  by  the  time  that  the  Com- 
mittee commence  their  sittings — ^for  reasons 
which  the  reader  may  conjecture,  though  we 
can  afford  him  no  enlightenment. 

We  may  suppose  that  after  such  suggestive 
documents  as  tibese  have  passed  through  t£e  pre- 
liminary stage  of  presentation  the  House  reverts 
to  the  business  of  the  day,  which  being  of  a 
very  varying  and  multitudinous  description 
does  not  admit  of  being  defined  with  certainty. 
Perhaps  a  list  of  Keturns  of  Accounts,  or  Keports 
of  Progress  from  Committees,  or  Colonial  Beports 
and  Papers  are  laid  before  the  House,  and  the 
introduction  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  gives 
rise  to  the  discussion  of  the  leading  topic  of  the 
day  concerning  which  the  whole  nation  per- 
chance is  in  a  ferment,  while  every  member  who 
can  possibly  be  induced  to  attend  is  hunted  up 
by  the  whipper-in  of  his  party  and  there  present 
"in  his  place."  But  though  Lord  John  may 
get  upon  his  legs  and  for  the  space  of  three 
mortal  hours  pour  forth  a  stream  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence ;  though  Cobden  or  Bright 
follow  in  an  opposite  strain  for  an  equal  period 
of  time ;  and  finally  Disraeli  comes  on  with  his 
sledge-hammer,  pounding  away  at  both  alike  for 
two  or  three  hours  longer; — ^not  a  syllable  of  all 
this  oratory,  which  the  whole  kingdom  will  be 
himgnly  devouring  with  the  morning's  hot-rolls 
and  coffee,  finds  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the 
Journals — ^not  even  a  single  name  of  a  single  one 


of  the  distinguished  senators  whose  every  wort 
will  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  land  ere  ta 
morrow's  sun  have  climbed  to  the  altitude  o; 
noon  is  set  down  in  this  proper  diary  of  th< 
House.  When  all  that  can  be  said  is  said— 
when  the  tournament  of  tongues  has  Biibside<] 
and  the  logomachy  has  come  to  a  close — thei 
the  House  divides  on  the  question  at  isenie,  and 
the  Ministers  have  a  majority  or  a  minority,  a? 
it  may  happen,  and  the  majority  or  the  minoritr 
is  duly  set  down  in  figures,  ana  the  only  names 
chronicled  in  connexion  with  it  are  those  of  the 
"tellers  for  the  yeas"  and  the  "  tellers  for  the 
noes,"  who  are  most  likely  to  be  gentlemen  good 
at  counting  heads,  but  unknown  for  any  other 
accomplislmient  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own 
private  Mends  or  constituents.  The  House  may 
be  divided  in  the  course  of  a  night  any  number 
of  times,  and  we  have  known  it  happen  in  times 
gone  by,  when  Cobbett  was  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Ministers,  and  the  question  in  debate  was  one 
of  Supply,  that  he  would  divide  the  House  on 
nearly  every  vote.  , 

During  the  height  of  the  session,  it  continually 
occurs  that  midnight  overtakes  the  legislators  at 
their  work,  and  this  fact  is  always  duly  noted  in  the 
Journals  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  date  in  Latin 
at  the  moment  that  twelve  o'clock  stri]ces.     At 
any  period  of  the  sitting  the  business  of  the  House 
may  be  interrupted  temporarily  by  a  messenger 
from  the  House  of  Lords.     Perhaps  the  Lords 
require  the  attendance  of  the  Speaker,  with  the 
House,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  the  Com- 
mission read,  in  which  case  the  Speaker,  accom- 
panied by  as  many  of  the  members  as  choose  to 
attend,  answer  the  summons,  and,  upon  their 
return,  report  that  they  have  been  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  specify  the  nature  of  the  business 
which  demanded  their  attendance — ^the  business 
being  generally  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Boyal 
assent  to  a  Bill  or  a  batch  of  Bills,  public  or 
private,  or  both — the  Titles  of  which  Bills  arc 
then  read  over  to  the  Commons.     Perhaps  the 
message  firom  the  Lords  is  merely  to  require 
some  document,  or  the  evidence  or  information 
which  some  member  of  the  Commons  can  con- 
tribute to  assist  their  deliberations — ^in  which 
case  the  business  in  hand  suffers  but  a  momen- 
tary delay — some  honourable  member  being  im- 
mediately despatched  to  wait  upon  the  Lords  for 
their  satisfaction. 

The  business  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night, 
generally  concludes  by  the  issue  of  orders  by 
the  Speaker  for  the  printing  certain  documents 
necessary,  or  supposed  to  be  necessary,  for  tho 
advantage  of  the  public  or  of  the  members  of  the 
House.  These  documents  embrace  every  variety 
of  subject  connected  veith  every  department  of 
thecommerce  or  the  government  of  the  empire  and 
its  colonies.  The  majority  of  them,  in  number, 
though  perhapsnot  in  bulk,  consist  of  accounts  and 
of  returns  of  the  nature  of  accounts  connected  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  coimtry,  as  well  those 
in  which  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Government 
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are  inTolyed  as  those  in  which  they  are  not,  at 
least  ostensibly   so.     The    rage  for  statistics, 
which  -within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yecurs 
has  risen  to   a  furious  height,  and  of  which 
Joseph  Home  has  been  the  dbief  instigator,  has 
multiplied  the  production  and  the  perpetuation 
by  printing  of  such  documents  to  a  prodigious 
and  incalculable  amount.     By  means  of  these 
docxmients  a  man  may  get  at  any  information, 
if  he  does  but  know  where  to  look  for  it,  of  the 
most  recondite   nature,   upon   mattei*s   of  the 
iitm<»t  Yalue^  but  owing  to  the  ponderous  moss 
of  accumulations  of  this  £nd  already  in  existence, 
it  \&  impossible  to  know  imder  what  head  to  seek 
for  the  information  required,   so  hastily  and 
domsily  baTe  the  several  topics  been  jumbled 
together.      This  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
Goyemment  literature  has  within  the  last  few 
years  given  birth  to  a  new  race  of  litterateurs, 
who  get  their  living  by  arranging  and  assorting 
the  viHg^tta  moles,  and  serving  up  to  the  public 
sodi  selections  &om  it  in  an  intelligible  form  as 
are  best  calculated  to  be  of  use.     But  the  quan- 
tity thus  popularised  and  made  available  to  the 
public  bears  but  an  injQnitesimal  proportion  to 
the  whole  mass,  nor  can  it  do  much  more  while 
the  production  of  printed  papers  goes  on  at  the 
Tate,  constantly  accelerating,  of  the  last  few 
years.     Each   revolving  session    furnishes   its 
£ftyto  a  hundred  volumes,  each  from  two  to 
tiu%e  inches  thicky  of  fiEu^ts  and  fig^ures,  and 
ihae  are  annually  added  to  the  pre-existing 
mountain  of  rubbish— of  the  actual  contents  of 


which  no  living  man  can  have  an  idea  even 
approximating  to  the  truth.  The  papers  ordered 
to  be  printed,  as  fast  as  they  issue  from  the 
press,  are  delivered  to  the  members  at  their  pri- 
vate residences,  and  are  also  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public  at  a  price  so  low  that  were  the  whole 
impression  sold  the  proceeds  would  defray  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  expense  of  paper  and  print. 
To  return  to  the  "Journals  of  the  House." 
But  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  these 
enormous  volumes  arc  printed — sufficient  to 
supply  each  member  with  a  copy,  to  afford 
copies  for  certain  privileged  libraries,  and  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  stock  in  reserve  in  case  of 
accident  or  exigency.  The  diary  of  the  whole 
session,  including  the  Index,  which  is  in  itself 
a  most  formidable  undertaking,  notwithstanding 
the  abridged  state  it  has  latterly  assumed,  makes 
a  volume  generally  exceeding  a  thousand  folio 
pages.  The  cost  of  this  volume  to  the  public 
must  be  something  truly  enormous,  looking  to 
the  mode  of  its  production — ^the  correction  and 
re-correction — ^the  pulling  to  pieces  and  putting 
together  again— of  each  day's  record  ere  the 
imprimatur  goes  forth;  and  looking  especially 
to  the  disgraceful  number  of  cancelled  sheets — 
cancelled  after  the  whole  costiy  impression  is 
worked  off — consequent  upon  the  blundering  of 
the  doleful  scribes  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press — ^the  expense  of  which 
cancels  alone  would  probably  form  a  very 
comfortable  income  for  ''a  gentleman  about 
town," 
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¥r  have  a  grand  cause  of  quarrel  with  critics 
in  genial,  **  which  " — (as  it  would  be  phrased 
by  "the  most  popular  comedian  of  the  day  ") — 
**vhich  it  is  this :" — that  they  do  not  sufficientiy 
distinguish,  in  giving  their  judgments,  between 
flieip  own  idiosyncratic  preferences  or  aversions 
and  legitimate  deductions  from  recognised  canons 
of  criticism.  This  is  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  the  mass  of  critics  ore  deficient  in  that 
catholicity  of  taste  which  is  the  lowest  form  of 
vhat  we  have  aU  taken  latterly  to  calling  insight. 
The  result  is  an  amazing  amount  of  vulgar  dog* 
ntatism  and  pragmatical  hair-splitting,  supposed 
to  be  "trenchant,"  or  "refined,"  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  in  reality  pointing  to  a  large  back- 
groraid  of  that  wretched  self-esteem  which  per- 
mits not  one  mind  for  a  moment  to  take  the 
stand-point  of  another,  and  see  with  that  other's 
eyes.  When  the  creative  and  critical  faculty 
hapfpen  to  be  united  in  the  same  person,  i.e., 
vhen  goiius  is  found  in  association  with  a  gene- 
nUy  well-balanced  intellect  and  morale,  as,  for 
inatance,  in  Jdx.  Leigh  Hunt,  we  get  criticism  in 


its  highest  and  most  delightful  form.  Our  com- 
plaint is  not  of  that  dashing,  d^bonnair  positive- 
ness,  which,  springing  from  the  gaieti  de  emir 
of  a  hearty  nature,  sometimes  makes  us 
smile  or  sturt,  never  does  serious  harm, 
but  of  that  cool,  confident,  ex  eathedrd  hand- 
ling which  men  even  of  large  culture  and  un- 
doubted capacity  often  bestow  upon  what  does 
not  please  them,  and  especially,  of  course,  in 
that  department  where  canons  are  broadest  and 
analysis  is  most  at  fault — the  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Of  all  the  Fine  Arts,  Poetry  has  most  to  com- 
plain of,  in  this  respect. 

For,  now,  on  the  poet's  disprivacied  moods. 
With  do  this  and  do  that  the  pert  critic  intrudes ; 
While  he  thinks  he's  been  barely  fnlfillmg  his  duty 
To  interpret  'twixt  men  and  their  own  sense  of  beauty. 
And  has  striven,  while  others  sought  honour  or  pelf. 
To  make  his  kind  happy  as  he  was  himself. 
He  finds  he's  been  guUty  of  horrid  offences. 
In  all  kinds  of  moods,  numbers,  gpenders,  and  tenses. 
He's  been  ob  and  ^ttijectiye,  what  Kettle  calls  Pot, 
'  Precisely,  at  all  even^,  what  he  ought  not ; 
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Tou  JkoM  dons  ihi$t  n.y>  one  jttdge^— hJom  thai,  nyi 

Another ; 
M    Tou  should  have  done  this,  grambles  one;  thU,  aaya 

t'other  I 
Never  mind  what  be  touobes,  one  sbrioVs  out  Tiiihoo  ! 
And  while  be  is  wondering  what  he  shall  do, 
^noe  eaoh  inggeats  opposite  topioa  for  song, 
Thej  all  shoot  together,  ifouWe  right !  or  yon*re  wrong  ! 

The  question,  What  %$  Podry  f  has  produced, 
perhaps,  a  greater  number  of  platitudes  and 
ambitious  failures  than  the  more  general  question. 
What  %»  Omiu9?  Platitudes  and  absurdities 
apart,  we  are  not  much  the  wiser  for  being  told 
by  Campbell  that  poetry  is  the  "  eloquence  of 
truth ;"  by  Milton  that  poetry,  as  distinguished 
from  soienoe,  is  '*  simple,  sensuous,  and  pas- 
sionate;''  and  by  Shakespear  that  to  be  a  poet 
is  to  be  "  of  imagination  all  compact.''  With 
recent  theories  upon  the  subject,  we  are  only^ 
very  imperfectly  acquainted.  From  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  '' doctrine,"  we  dissent,  with  sincere 
respect,  but  mueh  emphasis ;  only  rejoicing  that 
tbat  gentleman's  poetical  tendencies  are  some- 
times too  strong  for  his  creed.  The  ''  Poetics" 
of  Mr.  Dallas  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
acute  works  that  ever  proceeded  from  a  finely- 
strung  intellect,  but  eoutains,  we  think,  a  funda- 
mentei  error.  An  article  on  ''Theories  of 
Poetry,"  which  appeared,  we  beliere,  in  the 
North  British  Review  some  time  ago,  was,  we 
are  informed,  exceedingly  able  and  Ml  of  deU- 
eate  insight ;  but  it  escaped  us  at  the  time,  and 
we  have  not  leisure,  at  the  moment,  to  tium  to 
it.  "We  may  take  up  the  whole  subject  here- 
after; and  content  ourselves,  meanwhile,  with 
a  brief  indication  or  two  of  our  own  views, 
taking  for  a  starting-point  what  we  have  called 
the  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Dallas. 

'*  The  shortest  way,  then,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, 
"  of  settling  the  point  (of  difference  between 
genius  and  talent)  is  by  recalling  the  fact  that 
men  of  imdoubted  genius,  such  as  Johnson,* 
when  speaking  of  Cowley,  of  Pope,  and  of 
Be3mold8;  Reynolds  himself;  Thomas  Gray, 
when  he  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mute  in- 
glorious Milton ;  and,  in  our  own  times,  Thomas 
Carlyle, — ^uphold  that  genius  is  but  mind  of 
greater  strength  and  linger  growth  than  ordi- 
nary, carried  hither  or  thither, — to  poetry,  to 
philosophy,  or  to  action, — ^with  a  fair  wind,  and 
the  tide  of  the  age,  and  a  thousand  chance 
currents,  all  more  or  less  \inknown  and  unknow- 
able, but  all  under  the  eye  and  governance  of 
that  Almighty  "Wisdom,  which  from  the  begin- 
ning foresees  the  end.  .  .  .  We  may  there- 
fore conclude,  with  Wordsworth,  that  among 
those  qualities  which  go  to  form  a  poet  'is 
nothing  differing  in  kind  from  other  men,  but 
only  in  degree.' " 

A  few  hasty  sentences,  such  as  ours  must  be, 
will  not  dispose  of  the  question  treated  in  this 
paragraph.    But  we  think  that  when  Johnson 

*  I»  the  genins  of  Johnson  nndoubted  ?  Was  Johnson 
anything  more  than  ear  greatest  Man  of  Letters,  with  a 
grand  mortUe,  and  an  immense  phlegmatic  energy  ? 


said  that  "genius  was  only  a  general  -povrer 
accidentally  determined  in  a  particular  directior^ 
— ^for  a  man  who  could  walk  five  miles  northi 
could  walk  five  miles  south"  (oh!) — ^he    Baid 
that  for  which  he  should  have  been  ohastiaed  on; 
the  spot ;  and  that  Carlyle  deserves  chastiaemeiit 
worse  than  Johnson  did,  because  he  has  better 
lights  and  a  hrgev  sphere  of  observation.     Or  if 
"chastisement  shomd  hide  its  head,"  it  is   be- 
cause there  must  be  a  radical  defect  in  any  xaind 
which  fails  to  see  that  character — of  intellect  as 
of  heart — ^is  original,  primitive,  and  not  acci- 
dental.    Gray  is  lugged  in  most  unfairly :   his 
distinction  between  t£e  "  mute  Milton  "  and  the 
"blood-guiltless  CromweU**  should  have  saved 
him,  imless  it  could  be  shown  that  he  believed 
his  hero  and  poet  in  posse  might  have    been 
ignited  by  the  spark  of  opportunity  into  poet 
and  hero  interchangeably.     Mr.  Dallas's  "  th^f re- 
fore  "  in  the  last  sentence  quoted  means  nothing ; 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  poet's  Acuities  differ  in 
degree,  and  not  in  kind,  f^om  those  of  other  men, 
is  not  the  same  as  Dr.  Johnson's :  the  ideas  of 
comparative  degree  and  combination  (in  the  same 
mind)  being  overlooked  in  Mr.  Dallas's  identifi- 
cation of  them.     Our  own  creed  on  the  subject 
of  the  philosophy  of  poetry  might  be  summed 
up  in  such  propositions  as  tiiese : — 

1.  The  poetic  sense  or  perception  la,  like  the 
moral  sense  or  perception,  sui  gen&ris,  and  in- 
capable of  definition  as  to  its  object — ^its  exist- 
ence is  an  ultimate  fact. 

2.  The  poetic  sense  exists  in  all  minds. 

3.  When  the  poetic  sense  exists  in  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  it  gives  the  predominating 
tendency  to  idealization,  which  makes  the  poeti- 
cal mind  par  excellence, 

4.  The  poetical  tendency  may  make  itself 
manifest  in  any  form — ^in  language,  music,  or 
painting ;  or  (where  the  individual's  mind  does 
not  offer  the  subordinate  facilities  by  which  the 
poetic  tendency  reproduces  itself  in  Art),  in  ap- 
propriate, i,e.y  heroic  conduct:  heroism  being 
the  poetry  of  morals. 

5.  The  poetic  tendency  expressing  itself  by 
means  of  language  makes  the  poet,  strictly, 

6.  If  there  be,  besides,  that  rhythmical  form 
which  an  ultimate  law  prescribes  for  poetic  ex- 
pression in  words;  if  not,  it  makes  merely  a 
poetical  writer  or  speaker.  Conventional  forms 
of  poetic  rhythm  have  many  defects ;  but  they 
are  defieotions  from  an  actual,  necessarily  ex- 
isting type,  which  is  essential  to  poetry. 

7.  The  other  mental  qualities  in  combination 
with  which  the  poetic  tendency  is  found  deter- 
mine, together  with  circumstances,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  result  in  subordinate  particulars — 
e.g,y  whether  there  shall  be  a  Milton,  a  Shakes- 
pear,  a  Tennyson,  an  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, a  Bjrron,  or  a  Cowper.  The  questionj  What 
is  poetry  ?  must  not  he  emharrassed  by  tacitly 
assuming  thd  dU  a  poet  puts  into  hispoem  is  poetry. 

8.  Practically,  in  the  absence  of  any  intellect 
universally  reeognised  as  peilect  in  its  babokee, 
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a  specific  question^  Xs  this  or  that  poetry  ?  must 
be  determined  by  the  more  or  less  consentiiig 
jadgment  of  the  most  cultiyated  minds,  or  by 
what  tmiversally  coincides  with  that,  an  average 
Ftrtiek  upon  Tnilliona  of  opinions,  t.^,,  by  the 
decision  of  mankind  at  large.  If  one  of  these 
methods  of  deoifiion  is  complex,  and  the  other 
tariy,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  questions, 
h  tius  right  ?  Is  that  true  ?  are  in  the  same 
predicament ;  and  individual  minds  must  work 
out  their  problems  of  the  moment  as  best  they 
can. 

Ve  have  ventured  upon  this  hasty  confession 
of  a  deliberatelY-formed  faith  in  poetical  matters, 
because,  in  reading  random  criticisms,  such  as 
we  may  offer  upon  some  Amerioan  poets  in  the 
Allowing  paragraphs,  we  have  often,  ourselves, 
lelt  the  want  of  some  acquaintance  with  a 
writo^s  metaphysical  system  in  order  that  we 
might  harmonise  what  seemed  contradictory, 
and  rightly  appreciate  what  seemed  unguarded. 
K  there  are  any  observations  we  should  like  to 
add,  they  must  be  these  two  : — We  believe  that 
the  riiythmical  form  in  which  the  poet's  concep- 
tiocs  may  be  expressed  is  a  thing  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  that  in  the  highest  effusions  of 
genios,  the  idea  and  the  word*symbol  are  of 
simultaneous  creation.  Finally,  we  do  not  be- 
liere  in  the  distinction  between  imagination  and 
ficcy;  £mcy  is  imagination  at  play. 

Place  (Hkc  dames/  Enter  Alice  Cabbt. 
This  lady's  ''Clovemook"  has  been  printed  in 
England,  bat  her  poetry  is  known  to  the  general 
public  only  by  HtUe  melodies  of  hers,  quoted  in 
magaziiies.  We  doubt  if  her  poenu  published 
"  in  the  lump"  would  command  an  audience. 
Evaders  will  remember  a  joke  of  Pmieh  about 
the  £tty  coUectioii,  which  stood  something  in 
to  wise  (we  give  our  recollection  only)  : — 

A  eiLLVCE  AT  THB  ETTT  eALLEBT. 

Xo, 

L  XlMPHS  BaTHTJTO. 
8,  BlTHDTG  NtHFHS. 

15.  Thb  Bath. 

16.  BxTHIKG, 


No. 

18.  The  Bathebs. 

20.  A   Nymph    at   the 

Bath. 
S8.  Bath,  with  Nticphs. 

Well,  a  glanee  at  Alice  Carey's  Table  of  Con- 
tents giyes  you — 

The  Beidai.  op  Woe. 

The  Bboksk  Household. 

wsabixiss. 

Boohed. 

Or  Ohb  Dnve. 

DYDia  SoNO. 

Ihnaio. 

The  Dmra  Hotheb. 

The  Last  Soira. 

Ve  are  not  joking;  we  only  pick  the  plums 
▼e  find.  To  mend  matters,  in  the  edition  of 
ber  Poems  now  before  us,  the  dots  which  lead 
^  the  titles  to  the  paging  are  so  large  as  to 
remind  you  of  the  heads  of  coffin-nails.  But 
the  lady  ia  a  humorist,  for  we  aetually  find,  in 
t&e  ahoye  Tery  dieerfol  e(»npany,  one  address 
"To  the  Spirit  of  Gladness,"  and  one  '*  To  the 


A  Lamest. 
A  DsAin-saiia. 

DlSPlIB. 

Tm  XCBDEBBSS. 

Thi  CosncT. 
Op  On  AsiAEp. 
GoDTo  TO  Sleef. 

DlSSATISPIED, 


Hopeful;''  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
**  anxious  inquirer  "  to  learn  that  these  poems 
are  not  conceived  in  an  objurgatory  or  de- 
preciating spirit,  though  the  "  Spirit  of  Glad- 
ness," if  a  sensitive  individual,  might  be  con- 
ceived of  as  asking  his  apostrophiser  if  her 
father  was  a  sexton  and  her  mother  a  **  searcher." 
But  the  best  is  to  come ;  for  the  above  ominous 
BUI  of  Mortality  positively  contains  an  item 
entitled  "Live,  and  Help  Live  ! !" — Ah,  ah!  c^m 
eat  trop!  Let  us  pass  on.  Is  Alice  Carey  a 
poetess  ? 

Alice  Carey  is  a  poetess — of  very  subordinate 
pretensions.  We  firmly  believe  she  cannot 
help  singing — that  it  is  her  strangest  intel- 
lectual tendencv ;  and  her  poetical  rsmk  is  thus 
determined : — AHce  Carey  is  perfect  mistress  of 
a  certain  soft>  melancholy  music  of  verse,  which 
is  necessarily  associated  ia  her  mind  with  the 
ideal  aspects  of  death :  she  constantly  produces 
verses  which,  if  read  ftom  behind  a  screen  with 
proper  emphasis  only,  and  without  studied  in- 
tonation, to  a  listener  ignorant  of  our  language, 
would  inevitably  be  pronounced  a  sweet,  soft, 
delicate  wail.  Her  poetical  gift  is  exceedingly 
restricted,  but  it  is  real.  She  has  also  caught 
with  wonderful  accuracy  the  trick  of  Milton's 
first  manner ;  and  what  should  be  done  unto  the 
author  of  the  following  sweet  rhymes, — if 
Lyddas  and  Cwmu  had  never  been  written  } 

Maidens,  whose  tress^  shine, 

Crown^  with  dsffodll  and  egUmtine, 
Or  from  their  itringed  bads  of  briar  rotes 

Bright  aa  the  vormeU  olosea 
Of  April  twilights,  after  sobbing  rains» 
Fall  down  in  rippled  skeins 
And  golden  tangles  low 
About  yonr  bosoms,  dainty  as  new  snow  j 
While  the  warm  shadows  blow,  in  softest  gales, 

Fair  hawthorn  flowers,  and  cherry  blossoms  white. 
Against  yoar  kirtles,  like  the  fh)ih  from  paik 

Cerbrimmed  with  milk  at  night, 
When  lowing  heiien  bury  thehr  sleek  flanks 
In  winrows  of  sweet  hay,  or  clover  banks,-*- 
Come  near,  and  bear,  I  pray* 
My  plaint  roundelay. 

Where  creeping  vines  o'erron  the  sunny  leas. 
Sadly,  sweet  souls,  I  watch  your  shining  bands. 
Filling  with  stidn^  hands 
Your  leafy  cups  with  lush  red  strawberries  j 
Or  deep  in  murmurous  glooms. 
In  yellow  mosses,  full  of  starry  blooms^ 
Sunken  at  ease*  each  busied  as  she  likes. 
Or  stripping  from  the  grass  the  beaded  dews, 
Or  picking  jaoged  leaves  from  the  slim  spikes 
Of  tender  pinlu^  with  warbled  iaterAise 
Of  poesy  divine. 
That,  haply,  long  ago» 

Some  wretdied  borderer  of  the  realm  of  woe, 
Wrought  to  a  dulcet  line; — > 
If  in  your  lovely  years 
There  be  a  sorrow  that  may  touch  with  tears 
The  eyelids  piteous]^,  they  must  be  shed 
Fob  liXB-k^  DsAD ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Nay,  come  not,  piteous  maids* 

Out  of  the  murmurous  shades^ 

But  keep  your  tresses  crown^,  as  you  may* 

With  egUuatine  and  daffi)dilUes  gay. 
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And  with  the  dews  of  myrtles  wash  your  cheeks. 
When  flamy  streaks, 

Upnmning  the  gray  orient,  teU  of  mom — 
While  I,  forlorn. 

Poor  all  my  heart  in  tears  and  pUdnts  instead* 
Fob  Lyba,  Dead  ! 

It  is  really  almost  a  pity  that  "  L' Allegro''  and 
''  n  Penseroso  "  have  spoiled  us  for  this  pretty 
warble : — 

Wood-nymphs,  that  do  hereabouts 
Dwell,  and  hold  your  pleasant  rontea» 
When,  beneath  her  doak  so  white 
Holding  dose  the  black-eyed  Night, 
Twilight,  sweetly  volnble. 
Acquaints  herself  with  shadows  dull ; 
While,  above  your  rustic  camp, 
Hesperus  his  pallid  lamp 
Por  the  coming  darkness  trims^ 
From  the  gnarled  bark  of  Umbs 
Rough  and  crabbed,  slide  to  view ! 
I  have  work  for  you  to  do. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Underneath  the  checkered  shade 
Of  each  tangled  bough  that  stirs 
To  the  wind,  in  shape  of  burrs 
Bough  and  prickly,  or  sharp  thorn. 
Whence  the  tame  ewe  slimly  shorn. 
Stained  with  crimson,  hurries  oft^ 
Bleating,  towards  the  distant  crotft. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Evermore  to  live  and  love 
In  this  dim  consenting  grove ! 

But  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  Milton 
is  a  ''  great  fact''  rather  in  the  way  of  Alice 
Carey's  originality.  We  beg  to  quote  another 
poem  of  this  lady^s,  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  its 
way,  oscillating^  as  it  does,  between  the  feeblest 
sing-song,  and  a  certain  wild  half-mystical 
power.  It  is  a  mosaic-work  of  Laura  Matilda, 
and  Edgar  Poe : — 

BOSIICABT  HILL. 

'Twas  the  mght  he  had  promised  to  meet  me. 

To  meet  me  on  Bosemary  Hill ; 
And  I  ssud,  at  the  rise  of  the  eve>star. 

The  tryst  he  will  haste  to  fulfil. 
Then  I  looked  to  the  elm-hordered  vcUley, 

Where  the  undulous  mist  whilely  lays 
But  I  saw  not  the  steps  of  my  lover 

IXviding  its  beauty  away. 

The  eve-star  rose  red  o'er  the  tree-tops. 

The  night-dews  fdl  heavy  and  chill. 
And  wings  ceased  to  beat  through  the  shadows. 

The  shadows  of  Bosemary  Hill 

I  Jieard  not,  through  hoping  andfearinff. 

The  whip-poor'toills*  mueical  cry. 
And  1 8(xw  not  the  pale  consteUations 

That  swept  the  blue  reach  of  the  sky. 

On  a  bough  that  was  withered  and  dying, 

I  leaned,  as  the  midnight  grew  dumb. 
And  told  my  heart  over  and  over 

How  often  he  sud  he  would  come. 
Se  is  hunting,  I  said,  in  dim  Aman — 

B.e  was  there  with  his  dogs,  tUl  day  long — 
And  is  weary  with  winging  the  plover, 

Or  stayed  by  the  throstle's  sweet  song. 

Then  heard  I  the  whinitig  ofBldrich, 

Of  Eldrich,  so  blind  and  so  old. 
With  sleek  hide  embiowned  like  the  lion's, 

And  brindled  and  firecUed  with  gold. 


How  the  pulse  of  despair  in  my  bosom 

Leapt  back  to  a  joyous  thrill, 
As  I  went  down  to  meet  my  dear  lover, 

Down  fleetly  from  Bosemary  HilL 

More  near  seemed  the  whining  of  Eldzicb, 

More  loudly  my  glad  bosom  beat. 
When  lo  !  I  beheld  by  the  moonlight 

A  newly 'made  grave  <U  my  feet. 
And  silently,  sorrowfuUy,  dHyUng 

Away  from  lovers  sheltering  ark, 
I  tore  from  my  forehead  the  lilies. 

And  trusted  my  hopes  to  the  dark. 

For  when,  with  the  passion-vine  lovely 

That  grew  by  the  stone  at  the  head. 
The  length  of  the  grave  I  had  measufid, 

I  knew  that  my  lover  was  dead, 
«  «  «  «  « 

Curious,  is  it  not  ?  We  confess  to  yielding 
ourselves  willingly  to  the  soft,  melancholy  charm 
of  verses  like  the  following,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  to  call  them,  if  not  poetry : — 

KIKDFESS. 

Of  homely  feni,  and  ydlow  fennd  flowers, 

Weaving  up  fillets,  dreamingly  I  lay 
In  the  dim  arms  of  lovesome  twilight  hoursi. 

When  first  dear  Kindness  cross'd  my  friendless  way. 

Then  felt  I,  hushed  with  wonder  and  sweet  awe. 
As,  with  his  weary  banners  round  him  furled. 

Felt  Ocean's  wanderer,  when  first  he  saw 
The  pale-lipt  billows  kissing  a  new  world. 

The  joy,  the  rapture  of  the  glad  surprise 

Haply  some  heart  may  know,  that  inly  grieves— 

Some  sad  Buth,  bowing,  from  love-speaking  eyes , 
Her  trembUng  bodice  over  alien  sheaves. 

Pausing  to  give  notice  to  poets  in  general,  and 
American  poets  in  particular,  that  the  simile 
about  Euth  among  tiLe  sheaves  is  as  used  up  as 
the  "  poor  volcano  *'  in  **  Don  Juan,''  we  proceed 
to  our  last  quotation  from  "Alice  Carey,"  in 
which  we  have  the  same  mournful  melody  again, 
and,  at  the  close,  a  little  imconscious  bathos : — 

LAST  SOVG. 

The  beetle  from  the  furrow  goes, 
The  bird  is  on  the  sheltering  limb. 

And  in  the  twilight*s  pallid  close 

Sits  the  g^ay  evening,  hushed  and  dim. 

In  the  blue  west  the  sun  is  down. 

And  soft  the  fountain  washes  o'er 
Green  limes  and  hyacinths,  so  brown. 

As  never  fountain  washed  before. 

I  scarce  can  hear  the  curlew  call, 

I  scarce  can  hear  the  night«wind*s  breath ; 

I  only  see  the  shadows  fall, 
I  only  feel  this  chiU  is  death ! 

At  morn,  the  bird  will  leave  the  bough, 

The  beetle  o'er  the  furrow  run. 
But  with  the  darkness  falling  now. 

The  morning  for  my  eyes  is  done* 

Piping  his  ditty  low  and  Boft, 

If  ^epherd  chance  to  cross  the  wold. 

Bound  homeward  fit>m  the  flowery  eroft, 
And  the  white  tendance  of  W  fold, 

i 

And  find  me  lying  fast  asleep,—— 
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Xow  comes  the  bathos — 

And  find  me  lying  fast  asleep, 

Be  inspiration  round  him  thrown, 
7*ktd  he  mtuf  dig  dawn  very  deep. 

Where  never  any  sunshine  shone. 

To  be  sore  !  Very  right  and  proper  of  him  bo 
to  do! 

My  life  haa  been  unbroken  gloom. 
No  friend  my  dying  hour  will  see — 

Oh,  wherefore  should  he  oak  for  room 
In  consecrated  ground  for  me  1 

THiy  indeed  ?  What's  the  good  of  going  to  the 
expense  of  a  nice  gravelly  soil,  when  there  are 
no  sarrivors'  feelings  to  bo  considered  ? 

We  do  not  know  Alice  Carey's  age,  and  have 
not  had  the  impertinence  to  ask  it ;  but  we  plead 
guilty  to  having  felt  interested  in  her  (in  a 
critical  point  of  view,  Sir !),  and  we  are 
such  devout  lovers  of  word-music  that  we 
shoitld  be  really  pleased  if  there  were  any 
chancd  of  the  lady's  doing  something  likely  to 
live.  At  present,  wo  can  only  say  that  she  has 
FQch  a  sweet,  tender  way  of  warbling  her  ditties 
that  it  is  a  pity  she  has  not  a  more  thoughtful 
and  less  monotonous  muse ;  and  that  we  hope, 
if  she  sees  these  pages,  she  will  take  our  hadinctge 
in  good  part. 

Li  caUing  Alice  Carey  a  poet,  we  have  inten- 
tionally emphasized  our  distinction  between  the 
question  of  generical  description,  and  that  of 
power;  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it.    The  next 
mme  on  our  list  belongs  equally  to  a  poet,  t.^., 
to  one  whose  strongest  tendency  is  towards 
song;  but  we  have  to  add  that  Thomas  Buchakak 
BsiB  sings  in  a  voice  of  much  greater  depth 
and  variety  of  tone,   though  perhaps  of  not 
greater  sweetness.     Slightly  monotonous,   and 
traceably  imitative  too,  this  young  melodist  yet 
runs  his  fingers  over  tiie  strmgs  with  a  promise 
and  power  that  instantly  make  him  a  marked 
man  in  your  catalogue  of  living  "  possibilities." 
i  finer  word-picture  than  this  is  not  often  framed 
hj  a  new  hand,  even  though  word-painting  be 
tie  bent  of  your  young  poets : — 

Befiare  the  stout  harvesters  (Blleth  the  grain. 
As  when  the  strong  storm-wind  is  reaping  the  pluu ; 
And  Idters  the  boy  in  the  briery  lane ; 
Bat  yonder  aslant  comes  the  silvery  rain, 
Lib  a  long  line  of  spears  brightly  burnish'd  and  tall. 

Adown  the  white  highway,  like  cavalry  fleet, 
It  duhes  the  dost  with  its  numberless  feet; 
Like  a  mnrmnrless  school,  in  thetr  leafy  retreat. 
The  wild  birds  nt  listing,  the  drops  ronnd  them  beat ; 
And  the  boy  croaches  close  to  the  blackberry-wall. 

The  swbUows  alone  take  the  storm  on  the  wing. 
And  taanting  the  tree-sheltered  labourers,  sing ; 
Like  pebbles,  the  rain  breaks  the  fiEu»  of  the  spring, 
^^Hle  a  babble  darts  up  from  each  widening  ring; 
And  the  boy,  in  dismay,  hears  the  loud  shower  fall. 

Bat  soon  are  the  harvesters  tossing  the  sheaves ; 
The  robin  starts  out  from  his  bower  of  leaves ; 
The  wren  peereth  forth  from  the  mo6s«oover*d  eaves; 
And  the  rain'Spatter'd  urchin  now  gladly  peroeives 
"Rttt  the  beaotiM  bow  bendeth  over  them  all. 

This  is  what  feeble  critics  call  "  a  perfect 
§^01^  and  there  is  only  one  thing — alas !  that 


it  should  be  so ! — to  mar  our  admiration  of  the 
subjoined  love-ditty  :  the  one  thing  being  that 
we  have  faintish  recollections  of  having  read  a 
poem  beginning — 

All  thoughts,  all  pasaons,  all  delights — 

and  ending — 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride  I 

Down  behind  the  hidden  village,  fringed  around  with 

hazel  brake 
fliike  a  holy  hermit  dreaming,  half  asleep,  and  half  awake. 
One  who  loveth  the  sweet  quiet^  for  the  happy  quiet's 

sake). 
Dozing,  murmuring    in    its  visions,  lay   the    heaven* 

enamoured  lake. 

And  within  a  dell  where  shadows  through  the  brightest 

days  abide. 
Like  the  silvery  swimming  gossamer  by  breezes  scattered 

wide. 
Fell  a  shining  skein  of  water  that  ran  down  the  lakelet's 

side. 
As  within  the  brain  by  beauty  lulled  a  pleasant  thought 

may  glide. 

When  the  sinking  sun  of  August,  growing  large  in  the 

decline. 
Shot  his  arrows  long  and  golden  through  the  maple  and 

the  pine ; 
And  the  russet  thrush  fled  singing  from  the  alder  to  the 

vine. 
While  the  cat-bird  in  the  ha2el  gave  its  melancholy 

whine ; 

And  the  little  squirrel  chattered,  peering  ronnd  the 

hickory-bole, 
And,  a-sudden,  like  a  meteor,  gleamed  along  the  oriole; — 
There  I  walked  beside  fair  Inez,  and  her  gentle  beauty 

stole. 
Like  the  scene,  athwart  my  senses, — ^like  the  sunshine, 

through  my  soul ! 

And  her  £ury  feet  that  pressed  the  leaves  a  pleasant 

music  made. 
And  they  <Umpled  the  sweet  beds  of  moss,  with  blossoms 

thick  inlaid : 
There  I  told  her  old  romances,  and  with  lovc*8  sweet  woe 

we  played, 
TiU  fair  Inez'  eyes,  like  evening,  held  the  dew  beneath 

their  shade. 

There  I  wove  for  her  love-ballads,  such  as  only  lover 

weaves. 
Till  she  sighed  and  grieved,  as  only  mild  and  loving 

maiden  grieves. 
And  to  hide  her  tears  she  stooped  to  glean  the  violets 

from  the  leaves. 
As  of  old,  sweet  Ruth  went  gleaning  'mid  the  Oriental 

sheaves. 

Down  we  walked  beside  the  lakelet ;  gazing  deep  into 

her  eye. 
There  I  told  her  all  my  passion.    With  a  sodden  blosk 

and  sigh. 
Turning  half  away  with  look  askant,  she  only  made  reply, 
**  How  deep  within  the  water  glows  the  happy  evening 

sky  I " 

Then  I  asked  her  if  she  loved  me,  and  our  hands  met 

each  in  each. 
And  the  dainty  sighing  ripples  seemed  to  listen  up  the 

reach, 
While  thus,  slowly,  with  a  hazel  wand  she  wrote  along 

the  beach. 

Love,  like  the  sky,  lies  deepest  ere  the  heart  is  stirred 

to  speech.' 
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Th^8  I  gained  t4^e  loye  of  Inez^  thus  I  won  her  gentle 

And  cor  paths  now  lie  together,  as  oor  footprints  on  the 

atnnd| 
V^e  have  vowed  to  love  each  other,  in  the  golden  morning 

land. 
When  oor  names  from  earth  have  vanished,  like  the 

writing  from  the  strand ! 

Stifling  our  honest  indignation  at  the  re-in- 
troduction o{  Buth  amid  the  sheaves,  we  submit 
that  the  lady  was  eyasiTe,  transcendental,  and 
slightly  tedious  in  her  mode  of  communicating 
her  thoughts,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Mr. 
Buchanip^'s  fimcy  has  here  outrun  nature ;  and 
quote  one  more  poem  of  bis,  which  is  wonder- 
fiilly  perfect  in  its  music,  though  the  theme  is 
not  original : — 

When  the  springes  delightfiil  store 

Bronght  the  blne-hirds  to  our  bowers^ 
And  the  poplar  at  the  door 

Shool^  the  fragrance  from  its  flowerfl^ 
Then  there  came  two  wedded  doves. 

And  they  built  among  the  limh^ 
And  the  murmur  of  their  loves 

Fell  like  mellow  distant  hymns ; 
There,  nntil  the  spring  had  flown, 
Did  they  sit  and  sing  alone. 
In  the  broad  and  flowery  hranches ! 

With  the  scented  summer  hreeze. 

How  their  muaic  swam  around. 
Till  my  spirit  sailed  the  seas 

Of  enchanted  realms  of  sound ! 
«  Soul,"  said  I,  "  thy  dream  of  youth 

Is  zioi  haoy,  nor  deodves, 
For  I  hear  Love's  blissful  truth 

Prophesied  among  the  leaves; 
Therefore,  iSSl  the  summer^s  flown, 
Sit  and  sing,  hut  not  alone. 
In  the  broad  and  flowery  hranches !  ** 

Then  the  harvest  came  and  went, 

And  the  autumn  marshalled  down 
All  his  host,  and  spread  his  tent 

Over  fields  and  forests  brown ; 
Then  the  doves,  one  evening,  hied 

To  their  old-accustomed  nest; 
One  went  up,  but  drooped  and  died. 

With  an  arrow  in  its  breast ; — 
Died  and  dropped ;  while  there,  alone. 
Sat  the  other,  making  moan. 
In  the  broad  and  withering  branches ! 

Mr.  Bead's  poems  have  not  been  published  in 
Ungland:  the  Boston  edition  (price  six  shillings) 
may  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Delf  and  TriibnePs. 

Among  writers  whose  melodiousness  of  song 
is  very  prominent,  must  be  ranked  Oliveii 
WsNDSLL  HoLHES.  This  gentleman's  reputa- 
tion for  wit  is  great,  and  he  is  foolishly  called 
the  "  American  Hood."  This  sort  of  characteri- 
sation is  sometimes  unayoidable,  but  Mr.  Holmes 
is  as  much  like  Hood  as  chalk  is  like  cheese  (if 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  homely  comparison). 
"We  should  call  him  a  convivial  Cowper,  without 
Cowper's  earnestness,  and,  of  course,  without 
Cowper's  pietistic  bent.  In  all  Holmes  has 
written,  we  find  no  trace  of  Hood's  intensity, 
and  no  proof  of  that  intimate  Uaison  between  the 
morale  and  the  intellect  which  gave  Hood  his 
pathos  and  depth  of  suggestion.    Mr.  Holmes 


has  much  poetical  feelings  very  great  lyrical 
facility,  unswerving  common-sense  judgment, 
and  wit  of  the  ''  sparkling"  order.  He  is  a  sort 
of  mild  Sydney  &nith  done  into  rhyme,  with 
the  help  of  a  poetical  genius  of  about  the  ealihre 
of  Tom'  Moore's.  He  is  inferior,  we  think,  in 
the  same  line,  to  poor  "Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed,  whom  he  much  resembles,  without  pro- 
ducing, we  humbly  opine,  anything  e<^ual  in 
weight  and  humorous  swing  of  verse  to  "  The 
Chant  of  the  Brazen  Head.'*  These  remarks  are 
not  intended  to  "  damn  with  faint  praise"  Mr. 
Holmes'  poems,  which  have  a  penhaneint  and 
honoured  place  on  our  book-shelves  and  in  our 
memory ;  and,  assuredly,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
part  with  the  writer  who  gives  us  such  gay  and 
graeeful  rhymes  as  these : — 

Where,  O,  where,  are  the  visions  of  n^oming. 

Fresh  as  the  dews  of  onr  prime  t 
Gone,  like  tenants  that  qnit  without  warning, 

Down  the  back  entry  of  time. 

Where»  O,  where,  are  life's  lilies  and  rosea, 
Nursed  in  the  golden  dawn's  smile  P- 

Dead  aa  the  buUuabes  round  Uttle  Mosss 
On  the  dd  banks  of  the  NiW- 

Where  are  the  Marys,  and  Anni^  an4  Hiw^ 

Loving  and  lovel/ of  yore  ? 
Look  in  the  columns  of  old  Advertisers — 

Married  and  dead  by  the  score. 

Where,  the  gay  colts  and  the  ten-year  old  filHea. 

Saturday's  triumph  and  joy  ? 
Gone,  like  our  friend  woiac  amcvc  Achilles, 

Homer's  ferodoos  old  boy. 

IMe-away  dreams  of  ecstatic  emotion, 

Hq[>es  like  young  eagles  at  play. 
Vows  of  unheardrof  and  eadkos  devotion. 

How  ye  have  faded  nway  1 

Tet,  though  the  ebhhtg  of  Time's  mighty  river. 

Leave  our  young  blossoma  to  die^ 
XiCt  him  roll  smooth  in  his  current  for  ever. 

Till  the  last  pebble  is  dry  I 

Or  of  this  stiU  more  amusing  trifle : — 

VHB  khoht  ov  thb  ubioulofs. 

I  wrote  some  lines  once  on  a  time^ 

In  wondrous  merry  mood. 
And  thought,  as  lunuJ,  men  would  saj 

They  were  e^^oeeding  good. 

They  were  so  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laughed  as  I  should  die } 
Albeit  in  a  general  way 

A  sober  man  am  I. 


I  called  my  servant  and  he 

How  kind  it  was  of  him 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like 

He  of  the  mighty  limb ! 

<*  These  to  the  printer,"  I  ezolauued. 
And,  in  my  humorous  way, 

I  added,  as  a  trifling  jest, 
"  There'll  be  the  devU  to  pay !" 

Ho  took  the  paper,  and  I  watched; 

I  saw  him  peep  within ; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  feoe 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  reed  the  next,  the  grin  grew  br^ad. 

And  shot  irom  ear  to  ear ; 
He  read  the  third, — a  chucUing  noif  e 

I  now  began  to  hear. 
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The  fourth, — ^be  broke  into  a  roar; 

The  fifth, — }m  waistband  split ; 
The  nith, — ^he  burst  five  bnttons  off. 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit !  ...  . 

Ten  days  and  nighty  with  sleepless  eye, 

I  watched  that  wretched  man ; 
And  ainoe,  I  never  dare  to  write 

Aa  fanny  aa  I  can. 

In  writing  the  third  verse,  Mr.  Holmes  evi- 
deEtly  had  in  his  memory  the  well-kno\ni  anec- 
dote about  Pope,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the 
planter.  Where  so  mnch  is  good  and  **  brilliant/' 
it  is  diflicnlt  to  select,  bnt  we  take  a  few  in- 
stances of  shrewd  observation  and  witty  point 
ftom  ''Urania,  a  !Rhymed  Lesson/:"— 

Be  firm !  one  constant  dement  in  lock 

If  gennine,  aotid,  old  Teutonic  pluck ; 

Stick  to  yoar  aim ;  the  mongrrel's  hold  will  sHp> 

Bat  only  crowbars  loose  the  bnlldog's  grip ; 

Small  as  lie  ]fl»  the  jaw  that  never  yields 

Brings  down  tbe  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

Yet,  m  opiniona,  look  not  always  back ; 
Yoor  wake  ia  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track  ; 
Lesve  what  you've  done  for  what  you  have  to  do— 
Don't  be  "conastent^'*  but  be  simply  true. 

Tlie  following  ia  exceedingly  well-pnt : — 

DoD*t  catdi  the  fidgets — ^yoa  have  found  your  plaoe 
Jost  in  the  fbcua  of  a  nervous  race, 
Freifol  to  chazigej  and  rabid  to  cUscuss^ 
Full  of  excitcnaents,  always  in  a  fuss  ; 
Tlunk  of  the  patriarchs, — ^tben  qompare  as  men 
Time  lean-che«ked  maniacs  of  the  tongue  and  pen ! 
Ron,  if  vou  like»  but  try  to  keep  your  breath ; 
W<A  like  a  nanj  but  don't  be  worked  to  death ; 
And  with  new  notions, — ^let  me  change  the  rule, — 
Doat  strike  the  iron  till  it's  slightly  cool. 

This  does  not  strike  you  as  the  writing  of  an 
entliQgiaBtic  or  '^  earnest"  man,  nor  does  thia:-^ 

If  the  wild  filly  Piogreaa  tboQ  woukbt  ride, 

Hif  e  young  companions  ever  at  thy  aide  j 

Hot  iraald'rt  thoa  stride  the  staunch  old  mare  SuooeflB, 

Go  with  tiune  elders,  though  they  please  thoe  less. 

Does  praise  delight  thee  ?    Chooee  some  uUra  side^ 

A  Boie  old  recipe,  and  often  tried; 

Bs  its  apostle,  congressman,  or  bard, 

fipokesman,  or  Jokeaman, — only  drive  it  hard : 

Bat  know  the  forfeit  which  thy  choioe  abides^ 

Fof  on  two  wheelfl  the  poor  reformer  rides^ 

One  bisck  with  epithete  the  atUi  throws. 

One  white  with  nattery,  painted  by  the  jpros 

Hero  are  nncxceptionable  coimsels : — 

8^»not^  uathinlring,  eveiy  friend  yon  meel^ 

To  spin  your  wordy  fabric  in  the  street ; 

Whfle  you  are  emptying  your  colloquial  pack, 

^  fiend  jAmbcLgo  jumps  upon  his  back. 

Kor  ebad  his  features  with  the  unwelcome  tale 

Of  bow  he  looks»  if  h^ly  thin  or  pale; 

Health  is  a  sulgect  for  hia  chUd,  his  wife, 

ifld  the  rude  office  that  insures  his  life. 

Uok  in  his  fiioe*  to  meet  thy  neighbour'a  sou^ 

Not  (m  his  garment^  to  detect  a  hole ; 

"How  to  observe,'*  is  what  thy  pages  show, 

Me  of  thy  sex.  Miss  Harriet  Hartineau  I 

Qi  wbat  a  precioua  book  the  one  would  be 

Tbst  taught  obaerrera  what  they're  »o4  to  see  I  •  .  • 

IW  friendly  people,  both  disposed  to  smile, 
]^  meet  like  others,  everv  little  while, 
wtcsd  of  paariag  with  a  pleasant  bow. 


•  •  • 


Impelled  by  feelinga  in  their  nature  kind* 
But  slightly  weak,  and  somewhat  undefined^ 
Rush  at  each  other,  make  a  sudden  stand. 
Begin  to  talk,  expatiate,  and  expand.    .    •    « 
And  there  they  talk  in  dust,  or  mud,  or  snow. 
Both  bored  to  death,  and  hot]}  afraid  to  go. 
Tour  hat  once  lifted,  do  not  hang  your  &e, 
Nor,  like  slow  ^ax,  fighting  stil^  retire : 
When  your  old  castor  on  your  crown  jou  claf^ 
Go  off;  you've  mounted  your  percussion  cap  I 
.    .    .    .    speak  clearly,  if  you  spea^  at  all  j 
Carve  every  word  before  vou  let  it  fall; 
Don't,  Hke  a  lecturer  or  dramatic  star, 
Try  overhard  to  roll  the  British  B ; 
Do  put  voiyr  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 
Don't — ^let  me  beg  you !— don't  say  Saw  1  for  Whai  f 
And,  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burrs. 
Don't  strew  your  pathwav  with  those  dreadful  «rf« 
Wear  seemly  gloves,  not  black,  nor  yet  too  light. 
And,  least  of  fdl,  the  pair  that  once  was  white ; 
Let  the  dead  party  where  you  told  your  loves 
Bury  in  peace  its  dead  bouquets  and  gloves ; 
Shave  like  the  goat,  if  so  your  fancy  bids^ 
But  be  a  parent— don't  neglect  your  kids  \ 

Have  a  good  hat 

Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat, 
But  man  and  nature  soom  tbe  shocking  hat ; 
Mount  the  new  castor, — ^ioe  itself  will  melt ; 
Boots,  gloves,  mav  fail — the  hat  is  always  felt ! 
The  stately  neck  is  manhood's  manliest  part ; 
It  takes  the  life-blood  freshest  from  the  heart ; 
With  short,  curled  ringlets  close  around  It  spread. 
How  light  and  strong  it  lifts  the  Grecian  head ! 
I  spare  the  contrast ;  it  were  only  kind 
To  be  a  little,  nay,  intensely  blind : 
Choose  for  yourself — I  know  it  cuts  your  ear; 
I  know  the  points  will  sometimes  interfere; 
I  know  that  often,  like  the  filial  John, 
Whom  sleep  surprised  with  half  his  drapery  on, 
Tou  show  your  features  to  the  astonished  town. 
With  one  side  standing,  and  the  other  down ; — 
But,  O,  my  friend !  my  favourite  fellow-man ! 
If  Nature  made  you  on  her  modem  plan. 
Sooner  than  wander  with  your  windpipe  bare, 
The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  the  air, — 
With  that  lean  head-stalk,  that  protruding  chin. 
Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made  of  tin. 
And  have  a  neckcloth — ^by  the  throat  of  Jove  l.*-^ 
Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty  stove  I 

There  is  manliness,  as  well  as  shrewdness,  in 
this  advice : — 

Choose  well  yourii&l;  our  leeble  nature  seeks 
The  aid  of  duba — the  oouutenanoe  of  cliquea ; 
And,  with  this  objeet,  settle,  first  of  all, 
Tour  weight  of  metal,  and  your  size  of  balL 
Track  not  the  stepa  of  such  as  hold  you  cheap. 
Too  mean  to  prize,  though  good  enough  to  ke^  \ 
The  **  real,  genuine,  no-mistoke  Tom  Thumbs'' 
Are  little  people,  fed  on  great  men's  crumbs! 

Allowing  fbr  a  little  eouleur  locale,  the  next  quota- 
tion will  do  for  London  as  well  as  for  Boston. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  wc  ever 
read: — 

What  have  we  here  ?    A  Gebmin  Silybs  Spook; 
A  cheap  utonsil,  which  we  often  see 
Used  by  the  dabblers  in  lesthetic  tea; 
Of  slender  fabric,  somewhat  light  and  thin. 
Made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  lead  and  tin ; 
The  bowl  is  shallow,  and  the  handle  small. 
Marked  in  large  letters  with  the  name  JsAir  Paul. 
Small  as  it  is,  its  powers  are  passing  strange. 
For  all  who  use  it  show  a  wondrous  change. 
And  first,  a  fiiot  to  make  the  barbers  stare, 
It  beats  Macaaaar  fiw  the  growth  oi  hair ; 
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Nor  this  alone  its  mag^c  power  displays. 
It  alters  strangely  all  their  works  and  ways; 
With  nnoonth  words  they  tire  their  tender  lungs. 
The  same  hald  phrases  on  their  hundred  tongues; 
**  Ever,"  "The  Ages"  in  their  page  appear, 
"  Alway,"  the  hedUmite  U  called  a  *'  Seer;" 
On  every  leaf,  the  "  earnest"  sage  may  scan — 
Portentous  hore  I  their  **  many-sided  man," 
A  weak  eclectic,  groping  vague  and  dim. 
Whose  every  angle  is  a  half-starved  whim, 
filind  as  a  mole,  and  curious  as  a  lynx, 
Who  rides  a  heetle  which  he  calls  a  "  Sphinx ;" 
And  O  what  questions  asked  in  duh-foot  rhyme, 
Of  Earth  the  tongueless,  and  tlie  deaf-mute  Time ! 
Here,  habbling  "Insight"  shouts  in  Nature's  cars 
His  last  conundrum  on  the  orbs  and  spheres ; 
There, "  Self-Inspection"  sucks  its  little  thumb. 
With  "  Whence  am  I  ?"  and  "  Wherefore  did  I  come  ?" 

We  can  well  imagine  that  Boston  "  develop- 
xnents"  may  have  naturally  betrayed  a  man  of 
Holmes's  shrewdness  and  hate  of  pompous  hum- 
bug into  suggested  applications  which  he  would 
not  care  deliberately  to  insist  upon, — ^but  the 
lines  are  extremely  clever.  The  ''  Stethoscope 
Song"  is  another  illustration  of  his  dislike  of 
pretence : — 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Boston  town. 
He  bought  him  a  stethoscope  nice  and  new,  * 

All  mounted  and  finished  and  polished  down. 
With  an  ivory  cap,  and  a  stopper  too. 

It  happened  a  spider  within  did  crawl. 

And  spun  him  a  web  of  ample  size, 
Whermn  there  chanced  one  day  to  fall 

A  couple  of  very  imprudent  flies. 

The  first  was  a  bottle-fly  big  and  blue. 
The  second  was  smaller,  and  thin  and  long ; 

So  there  was  a.  concert  between  the  two. 
Like  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavein  gong. 

Now,  being  from  Paris  but  recently. 

This  fine  young  man  would  show  his  skill ; 

And  so  they  gave  him,  his  hand  to  try, 
An  hospital  patient  extremely  ill. 

Mysterious  noises  were  heard  when  the  stetho- 
scope was  applied : 

The  hourdonnement  is  very  clear. 

Amphoric  huzung,  as  I'm  alive ! 
Five  doctors  took  their  turn  to  hear — 

Amphoric  buzzing,  said  all  the  fiv^ 
There's  am^mna  beyond  a  doubt; 

We'll  plunge  a  trochar  in  his  side— 
The  diagnoais  was  made  out — 

They  tapped  the  patient ;  so  he  died ! 

Some  disgust  is  manifested  by  ''  such  as  hated 
new-fashioned  toys,"  but  "tliis  fine  young 
man  "  tries  his  hand— or  his  ear — again  : — 

There  was  an  old  lady  who  had  long  been  sick. 
And  what  was  the  matter  none  did  know — 

Her  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongpie  was  quick : 
To  her  this  knowing  youth  did  go. 

The  stethoscope  reveals  all  sorts  of  recherchis 
*' bruits"  and  the  catastrophe  is  prompt : — 

Now,  when  the  neighbouring  doctors  found 

A  case  so  rare  had  been  descried. 
They  every  day  her  ribs  did  pound 

In  squads  of  twenty ;  so  she  died. 

After  this,  ''six  young  damsels  slight  and 
frail,"  who  have  taken  to  "  rhyming  stghs  with 
ikies, "  and  ''loathing  their  pudding  and  buttered  | 


rolls "  are  stethoscoped,  and  told  they  must  die  ; 
but 

A  slight  poH-moriemf  if  you  please. 
Surviving  friends  would  gratify ! 

Therefore,  not  uimaturally, 

The  six  young  damsels  wept  aloud. 
Which  so  prevailed  on  rix  young  men. 

That  each  his  honest  love  avowed. 
Whereat  they  all  got  well  again. 

To  the  discomfiture  of  "  this  ^e  young  man"  ! 

The  price  of  stethoscopes  came  down ; 

And  so  he  was  reduced  at  last 
To  practise  in  a  country  town. 

The  doctors  resort  to  energetic  measures : — 

The  doctors,  b^ng  very  sore^ 

A  stethoscope  they  did  deviae. 
That  had  a  rammer  to  clear  the  bore. 

With  a  knob  at  the  end  to  kill  the  flies. 

Mr.  Holmes  (who,  by-the-bve,  is  a  phyacian), 
having  "  adorned  his  tale,"  now  "  points  a 
moral,"  saying — 

So,  use  your  ears  all  you  that  can. 
But  don*t  forget  to  mind  your  eyes. 

Or  you  may  be  dxeated,  like  tins  young  man. 
By  a  couple  of  nlly  abnomud  mea ! 

Of  the   more  serious    productions    of    Mr. 
Holmes,  we  would  speak  with  respect  and  care- 
fulness.     But  probably  he  himself   will    not 
quarrel  with  us  if  we  say  they  seem  to  ns  to 
have  been  produced  in  the  very  border-land  of 
Song,  where  the  air  was  not  sufficiently  bracing 
and  inspiring  to  move  the  singer  to  any  intense 
and  deeply  characteristic  lay.    In  the  midst  of 
really  delightful  compositions,  we  find  ouiBelyea 
too  often  in  presence  of  old  familiar  faces  in  the 
rhyme,  phraseology,  and  turn  of  thought,  and 
we  ask  whether  we  have  not  known  Aigitive 
versifiers  in  magazine  comers  who,  without  half 
Dr.  Holmes'  general  abiUty  and  fertile  inven- 
tion, have  yet  evidently  possessed  a  more  real 
and  overriding  ideality  of  thought,  and  a  more 
distinctive  claim  to  the  title — post.    Turn  over 
the  page  at  random,  and  you  ineet  "  tall  moun- 
tain pines,"  "  radiant  plumes,''  a  "  city  sleeping 
'neaih  the  moonbeam's   ^nce,"   a   "pillared 
stone,"  a  "  nameless  bed,"^'  soft  pinion  of  the 
air,"  "orient flowers,"  "pendent eaves,"  "dread 
array,"   and    other  very  old    Mends    indeed. 
Dead  rhymes  with  hsd,  girls  with  eurls,  mound 
with  ground,  rolled  wii}!  gold,  bust  with  dust, 
and  so  on.     So,  while  nearly  all  ib  clever  and 
sparkling,  with  the  most  musical  flow  in  the 
world,  you  lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  unpretending  as  it  is. 

We  have  ourselves  "laid  down  the  book" 
for  an  hour  to  look  at  the  sunset.  We  saw  in 
the  west  a  broad  bar  of  gold,  like  a  camel,  an 
ousel,  or  a  whale,  in  fact  "  verg  like  a  whale," 
and  stepped  out.  By  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  open  fields,  one  side  of  the  sky  was  flooded 
with  crimson,  as  if  a  Titan  had  bled  to  death  in 
the  west,  or  a  wine-cup  as  big  as  Chimborozo 
had  been  tipped  over,  and  allowed  to  run  waste ; 
while  the  other  was  spanned  by  a  rainbow,  fiiint 
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in  the  centre,  but  bright  at  the  points  of  inter- 
Bection  with  the  horizon.  We  return  to  our 
desk — it  is  evident  some  one  has  been  at  our 
traps — never  mind,  we  will  open  the  volume 
before  us  again. 
What  is  this  ? 

Fust  gncssed  by  faint  auroral  floshee  sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 

And  this? 

Then  the  great  moon,  on  a  sudden. 

Ominous^  and  red  as  blood. 
Startling  as  a  new  creation. 

On  the  eastern  hill-top  stood. 
Casting  deep  and  deeper  shadows 

Throogh  the  mystery  of  the  wood. 

Dread  dosed  huge  and  vag^e  about  her, 
And  her  thoughts  turned  fearfully 

To  her  heart,  if  there  some  shelter 
From  the  nlenoe  there  might  be. 

Like  hare  cedars  leaning  inland 
From  the  blighting  of  the 


Suddenly  the  silence  wavered 

Like  a  light  mist  in  the  wind. 
For  a  Toice  broke  gently  through  it. 

Felt  like  sunshine  by  the  blmd. 
And  the  dread,  like  mist  in  sunshine. 

Furled  serenely  from  her  mind ! 

Why,  what  has  happened  to  Dr.  Hohnes  ? 
Let  us  look  again ! — 

Tlien  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble,  when  we  share  her 

wretched  crust. 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fimie  or  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous 

tobejnst; 
IQien  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands 

Bsde, 
DoQbtmg  in  his  abject  roirit,  till  lus  Lord  be  crucified. 
And  the  muUitade  miuce  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had 

denied. 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward !  Where  to^y  the  martyr 

itinds, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his 

hands; 
Far  in  front,  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the  crackling 

&gotsbnm. 
While  the  hodang  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return. 
To  glean  np  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  gfolden  urn ! 

Well!  we  cry,  Heaven  disposes  all  things; 
but,  certes,  this  is  not  the  Holmes  we  wotted  of 
an  hour  ago!  We  marvel  if  he  has  altered  in 
file  character  of  his  wit  ?  Turn  the  page  again. 
Ha!  Here  is  "  A  Fahle  for  Critics."  Clearly 
it  concems  us ;  let  us  dip  into  it : — 

Fboebiis,  stttang  one  day  in  a  laurel-tree's  shade, 

Wu  reminded  of  Daplme,  of  whom  it  was  made, 

for  the  god  being  one  day  too  warm  in  his  wooing, 

She  took  to  the  tree  to  escape  his  pursuing ; 

^  the  caon  what  it  might,  from  his  offers  she  shrunk. 

And,  CBnevra-Bke,  shut  herself  up  in  a  trunk.  .   .   . 

"  Vj  OHe  is  like  DidoV  he  sometimes  remarked, 

"  when  I  last  saw  my  lore,  she  was  fairly  embarked ; 

l<t  honten  from  me  take  this  saw,  when  th^  need  it, — 

Toa'ie  not  always  sore  of  year  game  when  you  ve  treed  it ! 

the  thought  would  for  ever  intrude 

^hit  you've  leas  chance  to  win  her,  the  more  she  is  wood, 
iih!  it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memory  stiU  grieves, 
^||ne  those  lored  graces  all  taking  their  leaves ; 
jline  dianis  beyond  speech,  so  enchanting  but  now, 
Ai  they  left  me  for  ever,  eadi  making  its  bough  I 


If  her  tongue  had  a  tang  sometimes  more  than  was  right. 
Her  new  bark  is  worse  than  ten  times  her  old  bite; 
For  alas  !  she  is  dumb,  and  the  proverb  holds  good. 
She  never  will  cry  till  she's  out  of  the  wood ! " 


This  is  extremely  clever,  but  somehow- 


Confound  that  Betty! — she  came  in  to  stir  our  fire, 
and  disarranged  our  books.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
taken  up,  in  mistake  for  Holmes,  the  poems  of 
Jambs  Eussell  Lowell  !  If  you  like  the  taste 
you  have  had  of  the  "  Fable  for  Critics,"  you 
will  thank  us  for  more,  and  we  will  proceed, 
before  dealing  with  Mr.  Lowell's  general  pre- 
tensions as  a  poet,  to  give  a  few  extracts.  The 
worst  things  to  be  said  of  this  remarkably  bril- 
liant production  of  its  most  accomplished  author 
are,  first,  that  Leigh  Hunt's  'Teast  of  Ihe 
Poets"  was  written  before  it ;  secondly,  that  it 
is  too  diffuse,  containing  few  or  none  of  those 
expressive  concentrations  which  make  its  prede- 
cessor's glory  and  charm  (0.^., 

And  Southey's  was  mountain-ash,  plucked  in  the  wind) ; 

thirdly,  that  it  is  toearUamely  clever  —  of 
which  Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  have  had  a  fore- 
boding ;  for  he  says — 

I  call  this  a  FaUe  for  Critics-— you  think  it's 
More  like  a  display  of  my  rhythmical  trinkets. 

Precisely!  You  should  have  given  us,  Mr. 
Lowell,  a  little  less  of  that  spiteMly,  pertinaci- 
ously ingenious  rhyming;  or  a  few  more  pas- 
sages of  weight  and  fire,  to  relieve  the  general 
effect.  Such  passages,  for  example,  as  that  in 
the  "  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  from 
He  said,  and  the  place  all  seemed  swelling  with  light, 

Down  to 

Seemed  a  world  of  bright  vimon  set  floating  in  sound ! 

But,  after  all  deductions  made,  the  'Table 
for  Critics"  is  a  glorious  production;  full  of 
wity  and  finest  critical  discrimination,  and  in- 
terspersed with  touches  of  real  poelxy.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  speaking  in 
depreciation  of  anything  we  so  heartily  admire. 
As  to  selecting  the  "gems,"  we  are,  on  our 
honour,  utterly  puzzled  how  to  proceed,  and 
humbly  bespeak  the  patience  of  Mr.  Lowell  and 
his  friends,  if  we  leave  out  any  of  their  special 
titbits :  but  our  object  is  to  send  readers  to  the 
poem  itself,  and  thereto  we  shall  devoutiy  labour! 

EMEBSON. 

AFlotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  £p;yptian's  gold  mist. 
And  the  Chiscon's  shrewd  wit,  cheek-by-jowl  co-exist ; 
All  admire,  and  yet  scarcelv  six  converts  he's  got, 
To  I  don*t  (nor  they  either)  exactly  know  what ; 
For  though  he  builds  glorious  temples,  'tis  odd 
He  leaves  never  a  doorway  to  get  in  a  god ! 

CABLTLB  AlTD  EMEBSON. 

To  compare  E.  with  Plato  would  be  vastly  fairer— 

Carlyle's  the  more  burly,  but  £.  is  the  rarer ; 

C.*s  the  ^tan,  as  shaggy  of  mind  as  of  limb, 

E.  the  dear-eyed  Olympian,  rapid  and  slim ; 

C.  gives  Nature  and  God  his  own  fits  of  the  blues. 

And  dims  common-sense  things  with  mystical  hues ; 

E.  sits  in  a  mystery  calm  and  intense. 

And  looks  coolly  around  him  with  sharp  common  sense. 

C.  shows  you  how  every-day  matters  unite 

With  the  dim  transdinrnal  recesses  of  night, — 
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While  E.»  in  A  plain  pretematnral  way, 

Makes  ttiysteries  matters  of  mere  erery-daj. 

C.  labours  to  get  at  the  centre,  and  then 

Takes  a  reckoning  from  there  of  his  actions  and  men ; 

K  oalmij  assumes  the  said  centre  as  granted, 

Audi  giTen  himself,  has  whaterer  is  wanted ! 

v.  p.  WILLIS. 

So  innate  a  eockney,  that,  had  he  been  bom 
Where  phiin  bare-skin's  the  only  full-dress  that  is  worn, 
He'd  have  given  his  own  such  an  air  that  you'd  say 
T  had  been  made  by  a  tailor  to  lounge  in  Broadway. 

THXODOIUI  PAUKJSB. 

Here  comes  Parker,  the  Orson  of  parsons ;  a  man 
Whom  the  CSiarch  undertook  to  put  under  her  ban. 
The  Chnrdi  of  Sodnius,  I  mean, — ^his  opinions 
Being  So-(ultra}-dnian,  they  shocked  the  Socinians ! 

•  .  he  talks  in  one  breath  of  ConiiitsEee,  Cass,  Zerdusht, 
Jack  Robinson,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Strass,  Datlian, 
Cn^  Htt  (not  the  bottomless,  that  he's  no  fkith  in), 
PMn,  BUioock,  Shakespear,  Paul,   Toots,    Monsieur 

Tonsou, 
Aldebaran,  (Eliander,  Ben  Khorat,  Ben  Jonson, 
Thoth,  Richter,  Joe  Snuth,  Father  Paul,  Judah  Morris, 
MussDUs,  Muretns — ^hem ! — }i  Soorpionis, 
Maccabee^  Macoaboy,  Mao— Mac--ah !  Machiavelli, 
Condoroet,  Ck>unt  D'Orsay,  Conder,  Say,  Qanganelli, 

Orion,  O'CJonnell,  the  Chevalier  D'O 

(Whom  the  great  Sully  speaks  of),  ro  vav,  the  great  toe 
Of  the  statue  of  Jupiter ! 

•  .    P.'s  creed  than  this  may  be  lighter  or  darker. 
But  in  one  thing  'tis  dear  he  has  faith — namely,  Parker  I 

BBTAirr. 

He's  a  Cbwper  condensed,  with  no  craziness  bitten, 
And  the  advantage  that  Wordsworth  before  him  has 

written. 
Unqualifled  merits,  I'll  grant,  if  you  choose,  he  has  'em, 
But  he  kcks  the  one  merit  of  kindling  enthusiasm ; 
If  he  stir  you  at  all,  it  is  just,  on  my  soul, 
Like  being  stirr'd  up  w^ith  the  very  North  Pole  ! 

JoHK  I^EAL  is  not  a  very  significant  name  to 
the  general  reader  in  England,  but  the  whole 
passage  about  him  is  so  fine  that  we  give  it 
almost  entire : — 

He  might  have  been  poet,  but  that  in  its  stead,  he 
Preferr'd  to  believe  that  he  was  so  already ; 
Too  hasty  to  wait  tiU  art's  ripe  iruit  should  drop. 
He  must  pelt  down  an  ur.rlpe  and  colicky  crop.  .  •  . 
Who,  witn  very  good  natuial  g^fts  as  a  bard. 
Broke  the  strings  of  his  lyre  out  by  striking  too  hard. 
Because  song  drew  less  instant  attention  than  ncnse — 
Ah,  men  do  not  know  how  much  strength  is  in  poise ! 
Ko  vain  man  matures,  he  makes  too  much  new  wood. 
His  blooms  are  too  thick  for  the  fruit  to  be  good. , 

•  .        .        .he  throws  his  mind  always  too  far. 
And  whisks  out  flocks  of  comets,  but  never  a  star ; 
He  has  so  much  musde,  and  loves  so  to  show  it. 
That  he  strips  hunself  naked,  to  prove  he's  a  poct| 
He  plumped  into  Helicon  up  to  the  waist. 

And  muddied  the  stream  ere  he  took  his  first  taste. 

HAWTHOBKS. 

There  is  Hawthorne,  with  genius  so  shrinking  and  rare. 
That  you  hardly  at  first  sec  the  strength  that  is  there ; .  .\ 
He's  a  John  Bunyan  Foaque,  a  Puritan  Tieck. . . . 

POE. 

Here  comes  Poe,  with  his  Raven,  like  Bamaby  Rudge, 
Three-fifths  Qf  him  eenius,  and  two-fifths  sheer  iiidge. 
Who  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  footametres, 
In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  metres. 

THE  MOB. 

But  what's  that  ?  A  mass-meeting  P    No^  there  come, 

in  lots^ 
The  American  Disraelis,  Bulwercf,  and  Scots,  ^ 


And,  in  short,  the  Amerioin  everything  elses. 
Each  chaxging  the  other  with  envies  and  j< 

•    .    Miltons  and  Dantes, 

.    •    .    ten  Byrons,  one  Coleridge,  three  Shelleys, 
Two  Raphaels,  six  Titians,  (I  think)  one  Apelles» 
Leonardos  and  Rnbenses  plenty  as  lichens. 
One — (but  that  one  is  plenty) — American  IXdcens^ 
A  whole  flock  of  Lambs,  any  number  of  Tennysons. 

HABOASET  FtTLLEB. 

She  may  enter  on  duty  to-day,  if  shechooees^ 
And  remun  ZVr»ii^- woman,  for  life,  to  the  Muses ! 

Wo  mu%t  pause.  Poor  Margaret!  We  sus- 
pect there  is  at  least  <me  couplet  about  her, 
which  Mr.  Lowell  would  be  glad  to  blot,  now  ; 
though  a  personal  pun  cannot  *'  vex  the  duU, 
cold  ear  of  death."     Alas,  poor  Margaret ! 

In  glancing  at  Mr.  Lowell's  Biglow  Papers* 
we  are  reminded  of  the  freedom  with  which 
some  of  our  transatlantic  friends,  and  he,  among 
the  rest,  introduce  the  Divine  Kame  in  the  midst 
of  incongruous  matter.  This  freedom  is,  in 
fact,  a  too-frequent  characteristic  of  modem 
verse-ravings  over  here,  but  we  think  our  spas- 
modic poets  use  the  awfullest  word  so  much 
because  it  is  the  biggest,  and  with  feelings 
analogous  to  those  which  prompt  them  to  ''  the 
abysses,"  **the  eternities,  "the  Ages,"  "the 
Infinite,"  and  so  on.  Mr.  Lowell's  is,  wc 
honestly  believe,  not  a  religious  mind.  Let  us 
be  clear.  He  has  a  noble  morale,  the  most  ad- 
vanced sympathies,  and  so  much  of  the  religious 
nature  as  necessarily  belongs  to  the  poetic,  t.^., 
the  admiration  of  the  perfect;  but  in  tne  element 
of  reverence  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  his  reli- 
gious feelings  deficient— as,  we  think,  are  the 
religious  feelings  of  Americans  in  general.  We 
are  not  sure  that,  taking  Mr.  Lowell's  writings 
in  the  mass,  there  is  one  reader  in  five  who 
would  feel  with  ourselves  upon  the  point  in 
question,  but  almost  every  one  must  feel  a  degree 
of  revulsion  over  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow*  s  way  of 
expressing  himself  in  these  lines : — 

Ctod  hes  sed  so^  plump  and  fiJrIy, 

It's  ez  long  u  it  is  broad. 
And  youVe  got  to  get  up  airly, 

Ef  you  want  to  Uike  in  Qod, 

•  •  H  •  « 

Ef  you  take  a  sword,  and  dror  it. 

An*  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Qoy'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it— 

Godll  send  the  bill  to  you ! 

But  we  all  enjoy,  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Lowell 
would  wish,  such  verses  as  these.  Godly 
Yankee  editor  loquitur: — 

I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul. 
In  the  gret  Press's  freedom— 

To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal. 
An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em. 


In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 
In  humbug  generally ; 

For  it's  a  thing  that  I  perceive 
To  hev  a  solid  valley ! 


♦  Delf  and  Trttbner. 
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Attd  tl»9  Opinions  of  "  John  P.  Robinson  "  are 
welcoind  to  those  who  can  carry  the  saYow  of 
anything  funny  about  them  for  a  lifetime ; — ^and 
to  those  who  can't>  but  who  relish  it  at  the. 
momeit     Mr.  Lowell  is  warm  upon  the  peace 


We  war  gettin  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village. 

With  good  old  Ideea  o'  Wats  right  and  wat  aint ; 
We  kind  o*  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  and  pillage, 
ind  thAt  eppylets  wamt  the  best  mark  of  a  saint  j 

Bnt  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sei  that  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee! 

Mr.  Bobinson's  appreciation  of  PDlestinian 
aili^tenm.ent  is  fine : — 

Busaa  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

That  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tail  coats. 
An'  niMdied  round  in  front  of  a  dmm  and  a  flfe^ 
To  git  some  on  'em  office  and  some  on  'em  votes  t 

But  John  P. 

Bobinson,  he 

Sez  they  didn't  know  every  thin'  down  in  Jadoe ! 

All  ''progress"  tendencies  are  sure  of  Mr. 
Lowell:  he  himself  says,  i^tiil  Phoebus : — 

Then  h  Lowell,  who's  stk-ivin^  Parnassus  to  climb. 
With  a  whole  bale  of  iims  tied  together  Ih  rhyme — 

and  the  causes  of  "  popular  elevation  "  and  Ihe 
abolition  of  slay^y  receive  the  best  aid  of  his 
pen.  ThtetB  is  a  splendid  bttrlesque  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Chlhonn's,  in  which,  after  Mr.  C.  is  made 
to  say  that  slayery  depends  on  complexion,  he 
goes  on: 

£f  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  reflection !) 
Which  of  our  onnable  body'd  be  safe  ? 

and  Mr.  Lowell's  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  idea  of 
Heaven's  idea  comes  out  thus,  in  perhaps  the 
second-best  passage  in  the  whole  Bighw 
Porpers  ;— 

"  The  naas  oi^ht  to  labour,  and  we  lay  on  eoffies  (st^MJ, 
That's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  freedom's  aree  j 
It  puts  all  the  conninest  on  us  in  o&ce, 
in'  teelilEes  our  Maker's  orig'nal  idefe !  "-— 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he— ^ 
*'  That* s  ez  plain,"  sez  Cess, 
"  £e  that  some  one's  an  ass,— 
It's  es  dear  ez  the  sun  is  at  noon,"  sez  he. 

We  think  Mr.  Lowell  is  now  safe  in  our 
naden'  kind  thoughts  as  a  wit  and  humourist  ; 
and  some  fragmentary  quotations  we  made  on 
tonung  the  comer  ^m  Holmes  to  him  will 
^ve  prepared  them  for  hearing  him  called  a 
Poet  of  much  power  and  excellence.  But  he  is 
^er-r$ad.  He  is,  no  doubt,  as  well  aware  as  we 
are,  perhaps  better, — that  "  Rosaline  "  and 
I' Irene"  are  Tennysonian  (though  the  former 
is  a  fine  poem),  and  that  the  "  L^end  of  Brit* 
tany"  ia  palpably — almost  obtrusiYely — ^like 
^eats,  though  even  there  we  catch  Tennysonian 
^oes  now  and  then.  Sometimes  he  is  careless 
and  prosaic — 

Monbed,  Jbr  f«e4  «nw  ^  yowiff  Templiau^s  name. 
Sometimes  rough  and  inharmonious — 

fnA  Uood  thfotigh  lime's  shnmk  veins  be  hurled. 

Sottketfanes   a  straightforward  icopyist-^listen, 
*afc<*fWterPlynd©y! 


For  there's  nothing  we  read  of  in  torture's  inventlon8» 
Like  a  welUmeaning  dunce,  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Lowell,  like  many  other  meii 
of  great  faculties,  poets  especially,  has  too  good 
and  appreciative  a  memory,  and  far  too  much 
verbal  facility.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be 
judged  harshly,  if  we  say  that  it  would  be 
better  for  his  fame  if  he  had  written  nothing 
but  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  "  The  Fable 
for  Critics,"  "  The  Captive,"  '*  Eosalino,"  part 
of  "The  Present  Crisis,"  "The  Fountain," 
"The  Svren,"  "The  Birch-Tree,"  "Song,  to 
M.  L.,  and  "  Si  Descendero  ib.  Infemum 
Ades !"  with  perhaps  a  couple  more  of  the 
small  poems.  The  "Memorial  Verses"  we  dis- 
like, and  fancy  "Whittier  is  happier  (any  one 
trying  to  get  a  pun  out  of  this  expression  will 
be  prosecuted !)  at  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  re- 
ftuin  ftom  abusing  the  "  Sonnets,"  it  is  in  defe- 
rence to  the  opinions  of  those  who  praise  them 
and  profess  to  admire  the  English  Sonnet,  which 
we  do  not  We  would  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  hard-working 
liif^atettr  and  editor,  that  he  should  intensify 
his  powers  as  much  as  possible,  throw  awJiy  the 
diffhseness  which  is  so  fatally  easy  to  a  man  who 
is  too  clever  by  half,  and  cultivate  in  his  trains 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  his  mental  associa- 
tions generally,  the  spirit  of  reverence  in  which 
the  American  character  is  so  deficient.  We  do 
not  want  a  long  poem  from  him;  this  is  not  the 
time  of  day  for  epics,  if  even  Mr.  Lowell  were 
an  epic  genius ;  but  we  should  like  to  have  from 
him  something  which  should  be  jpure  LoweU,  and 
remind  us  of  no  one  else.  At  present,  "  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  is  the  work  in  connexion 
with  which  his  name  is  most  cherished  by  ug ; 
and,  passing  over  the  passage  beginning  "  What 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  r"  because  it  has  been 
so  frequently  quoted  that  it  must  be  familiar, 
we  give  an  exquisite  piece  of  frost-work  from 
the  prelude  to  Part  II. : — 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak^ 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old ; 

On  open  wdd  and  hiU-top  bleak. 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold. 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  in  the  wanderer's  cheek : 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere ; 

From  the  unleefed  boughs  and  pastures  bare. 

The  little  brook  heard  it,  tod  bmlt  a  roof 

'Neath  which  he  could  hottse  him,  winter-proof: 

All  night,  bv  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams, 

He  groined  his  arches,  and  matched  his  beams; 

Slender  and  dear  were  hb  crystal  spars, 

As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stan ; 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight, 

In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 

Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 

Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  crypt, 

Long  eparklhig  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 

Bending  to  counterMt  a  breeze; 

Sometimes,  the  roof  no  fret-work-  ktaew, 

But  ffllvery  mosses  that  downward  grew; 

Sometimes  it  was  carved,  in  sharp  relief. 

With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 

Sometimes  it  was  simply,  smooth  and  clear 

t^t  the  gladness  of  heav'n  to  ^Ui^e  through ;  and  here 
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He  had  CAOght  the  nodding  hnlmsh-tops. 
And  hung  thorn  thickly  with  diamond  drops. 
Which  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 
An4  made  a  star  of  every  one : 
"No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter  palace  of  ice ; 
'Twas  wi  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay  ^ 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day. 
Each  flitting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky. 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost. 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry. 

By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of 
a  gentleman  for  whose  vigorous  and  feeling 
verses  we  have  a  profound  appreciation;  we 
mean  that  ''  child  of  labour"  and  quondam 
shoe-maker,  John  G.  Whittieb.  Wo  would 
fain  crack  a  joke  with  him  about  his  running 
down  ''Watts'  unmelodious  psalm''  in  the  blank 
verse  preface  to  the  "  Bridal  of  Pennacook," 
— said  blank  verse  being  about  the  blankest  and 
most  **  unmelodious"  we  ever  chanced  to  read. 
We  would  fain  tell  him,  also,  that  he  writes  too 
much,  and  that  it  is  not  reverent  to  talk  of 
**  paining  th$  genwroua  ear  of  Ood,^  though  we 
forgive  this  slip,  because  in  ''  Cassandra 
Southwick"  and  other  poems,  we  do  recognise 
a  reverential  nature.  We  would  fain  console 
him,  if  we  might,  for  Blackwood s  ridicule  (not 
undeserved)  of  "Barclay  of  XJry,"  and  ask  him 
for  more  "progress"  poems  like  "TheKeformer," 


and  more  pretty  pictures  like  that  in  the  verses 
headed  with  the  dear  and  sainted  name  of 
Channing : 

The  slopes  lay  gpreen  with  summer  rains, 
The  western  wind  blew  fresh  and  free. 

And  glimmered  down  the  orchard  lanes 
The  white  surf  of  the  sea. 

But  literary  reputation  is  not  the  object  which, 
lies  nearest  to  Mr.  Whittier's  heart,  we  believe, 
and  he  will  forgive  us,  if  we  only  hint  at  all 
this,  and  give  him  a  kindly  God-speed. 

There  is  a  brief  word  remaining  to  be  said. 
It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  assume  the  critical 
attitude  towards  men  of  genius,  and  we  do 
earnestly  hope  we  have  done  it  without  giving 
ourselves  "  airs"  too  common  in  our  fraternity. 
The  authors  whose  names  head  this  paper  have 
our  sincerest  respect,  and  many  of  their  golden 
words  will  always  dwell  in  our  loving  re- 
collection.* 


*  Since  the  ahove  was  written,  a  friend  has  obligingly 
informed  us  that  the  theory  of  the  critic  in  the  North 
Briiish  Review  is,  that  **the  poetic  or  imaginative 
faculty  is  the  potoer  of  inteUectually  prodmeing  a  new 
or  artificial  concrete."  We  believe  this  very  ingenious 
and  apparently  all-embradng  generalisation  is,  like 
other  attempts  of  the  kind,  a  failure ;  and  hope  some  day, 
to  explain  our  belief  after  the  writer's  amplification  of 
his  doctrine  shall  have  had  oor  best  oonsideratioD. 
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Thb  coffee-houses  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second  may  be  reckoned  among  the  institutions 
which  have  supplied,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
by  their  mingled  social  and  political  character, 
the  functions  of  modem  journalism— /oa  of 
intelligence,  opinion,  and  sentiment.  Such  pre- 
eminently were  the  theatre  and  the  games  of 
Greece.  It  was  there,  rather  than  before  the 
hema  or  the  amphictyonic  council,  that  the 
stetesman  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people, — that 
patriotism  tested  the  treacherous  or  miserly 
citizen, — that  Greece  itself  declared  adhesion  to 
an  alliance  or  a  philosophy.  If  £:om  a  drama 
abounding  in  aU  shades  of  delicate  aphorism  the 
martial  thought  was  singled  out  for  applause  by 
the  audience,  it  angled  popularity  to  the  mer- 
chant who  had  offered  his  ships  to  Cimon,  and 
safety  to  the  artizan  who  had  token  his  bribe. 
And  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  judges  who  wit- 
nessed the  fuxj  of  the  populace  at  the  sophisms 
of  Euripides  to  shape  their  decision  against  that 
philosopher  who  was  his  patron  and  Mend. 
Let  it  not  appear  too  much  to  compare  the 
coffee-houses  of  1680  to  the  Greek  theatre  or 
the  baths  of  Pompey,  the  tombs  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  the  caravanserai,  the  resort  of  pilgrims, 
the  well  of  the  Desert,  the  salons,  or  the  Prado. 
Before  that  year,  and  but  twenty  years  after 


their  introduction,  there  had  been  proclamations 
in  the  Gazette  suppressing  and  restoring  them ; 
emissaries  passed  between  them  and  the  Court ; 
and  a  long  and  able  pamphlet  war  had  been 
waged  upon  their  merits.  An  historian  assigns 
their  opposition  as  the  reason  of  the  inefficiency 
of  a  law ;  a  iKing's  evidence  pleads  their  influ- 
ence as  an  excuse  for  his  wonderful  inventive- 
ness. "  The  attempt,"  says  the  Honorable  Roger 
North,  "to  send  the  four  lords  to  the  Tower 
availed  nothing,  for  the  coffee-houses  still  main- 
toined  the  point.  And  no  one  could  venture  in 
them  unless  he  were  able  to  argue  the  point 
whether  the  Parliament  were  dissolved  or  not." 
"  By  frequenting  coffee-houses,"  says  Danger- 
field,  ''  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  times,  and 
discovered  their  temper  to  be  much  inclined  to 
sedition.  Si)eech  therein  was  very  free,  and 
treason  was  spoken  with  that  liberty  as  though 
th&re  were  no  laws  against  it.**  We  propose  to 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  principal  coffee-houses  of 
tlus  epoch,  and  to  indicato  the  causes  of  the 
great  importance  they  attained. 

Long  before  Thevenot  made  known  the  virtues 
of  coffee  to  Paris,  or  Edwards  and  Jacobs  to 
London  and  Oxford,  there  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  by  Grovemments  far  east  some  con- 
nexion between  the  coffee-plant  and  political. 
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dieoontent.  In  Smyma  tbe  influence  of  science, 
in  Cairo  that  of  religion,  was  exerted  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  berry,  that  until  Pope's 
time 

made  the  politician  wise, 
To  see  through  all  liiiogs  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

But  neither  the  wise  men  with  their  treatises, 
Dor  the  muftis  with  the  Koran,  availed  against 
the  attractions  of  the  beverage  without  the  aid  of 
the  civil  power.     Throughout  Egypt  and  Syria 
coffee-houses  were  again  and  again  suppressed 
aad  re-established ;  and  Sir  Dudley  ITorth  find- 
ing on  his  return  to  London,  among ''  many  new 
things,  such  as  clipt-money  and  exchange-men,'' 
these  institutions,  related  how  the  sale  of  coffee 
was  confined  in  Constantinople  to  the  open  air 
and  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  only  few  could 
converse  at  a  time.      The  first  London  coffee- 
hoose-keeper  was  the  servant  of   Mr.  Daniel 
Edwards^  a  Turkey  merchant,  a  Bagusian  youth, 
oamed  Fasquee  Boset,  who  was  directed  by  his 
master  to  sell  this  liquor  to  relieve  him  firom  the 
visits  of  curiosity  which  he  received  in  conse- 
quence of  the  novelty.     He  entered  into  part- 
no^p  with  one  Bowman,  the  coachman  of  his 
master's  son-in-law,  and  established  a  coffee- 
house at  the  sign  of  his  own  head,  in  George- 
yard,    Lombard-street.     They    soon    separated 
under  the  press  of  business,  and  the  latter  opened 
a  shop  in  St  Michaers-churchyard.    Here  was 
spprenticed  to  him  ''J(mathan"  Paynter,  the 
fiist  in  the  trade.     About  the  same  time  (1657) 
an  enterprising  barber,  a  Mr.  Farr,  opened  the 
well-known    Bainbow,    No.    15,    Fleet-street, 
where  the  Phoenix  Fire  Assurance  Company,  the 
second  in  London,  fixed  its  office  in  16B2.   Other 
towns  were  scarcely  behind  London  in  the  popu- 
hcrity  and  rapid  increase  of  these  houses ;  ibr  at 
Oxford,  one  Jacobs,  a  Jew,  established  perhaps 
the  first  in  England;  and  at  Cambridge  it  is 
iBoorded,  as  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  John  North, 
that  he  was  less  greedy  after  what  was  astir  than 
the  other  scholars,  ''  who  spent  hours  in  these 
places  chatting  and  learning  the  news,  which," 
says  his  biographer,  "  is  none  of  their  business." 
In  London  they  soon  became  so  exceedingly 
nunerons  as  to  be  divided  by  pamphleteers,  for 
the  convenience  of  satire,  into  districts — each 
appropriated  by  some  particular  rank,  trade,  or 
profession.     Each  state  had,   like  a  separate 
coontry,  its  particular  manners  and  customs, 
reg;ii]ations,  jealousies,  and  drinks.     ''  Here  you 
may  inspect  the  fruitM  country  of  trade,  tiiat 
has  turned  blue  aprons  into  for  gowns  and  a 
kitchen-tab  into  a  gilded  chariot."     More  se- 
cluded was  the  region  of  science,  ''thebaiTcn 
coimtry  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;"  then  ''  the 
M  country  of   poetasters  and    Presbyterian 
parsons,"  &c.    The  writer  affectionately  remem- 
len  ''his  own  dear  country,"  that  of  literature 
ud  Bohemia^  among  the  queerest  comers  of 
I^an,  the  r^on  that  is  consecrated  to  Bacchus 
indipollo,  that  abounds  in  nectar,  that ''  won- 
ier-wotking  liquor  that  erects  a  poet  into  a 


prince.  Here  I  live  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
though  I  quarrel  with  the  master,  yet  never 
trouble  myself  about  paying  the  reckoning,  for 
one  fool  and  another  pays  it  for  me.  The  poet 
that  brings  here  wit  in  his  head  need  never 
carry  money  in  his  pocket."  There  were  the 
countries  also  of  the  long  robe,  of  the  treasury, 
of  the  sword.  The  last  of  these  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  rules,  which  had  every- 
where else  the  authority  of  law.  They  were  all 
closed  by  ten  at  night.  ^They  were  wonders  of 
sobriety  and  decency  for  that  age.  All  disturb- 
ances were  promptly  quelled.  In  more  than 
one  swearing  was  punished  by  a  shilling  fine. 
The  versified  rules  published  by  one  coffee- 
house and  generally  received,  enacts — 

To  keep  the  house  more  qniet  and  frome  blame. 
We  banUh  henoe  dice,  cards,  and  every  game ; 
Nor  can  allow  of  wagers  that  exceed 
Five  shillings,  which  ofUmes  much  trouble  breed. 

Thus  there  never  was  any  pretence  of  putting 
them  down  under  a  charge  of  their  being  riotous 
and  disorderly,  and  no  amusement  was  possible 
but  discussing  a  broadside  or  the  Gazette, 
*'  They  are,"  says  a  scribbler,  **  the  sanctuary  of 
health,  the  nursery  of  temperance,  the  delight  of 
frugality,  the  academy  of  civility,  and  the  free 
school  of  ingenuity."  They  constituted  also 
guilds  of  trade,  reviews  of  fashion  and  literature, 
the  consulting-rooms  of  the  highest  physicians, 
the  studio  of  artists,  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  science,  and,  most  important  to 
the  provinces,  the  compitwn  of  intelhgence  to 
the  newsletter  writers.  In  every  chief  coffee- 
house one  or  more  of  these  men  were  to  be  seen 
taking  notes,  in  a  great  l^urry  and  in  not  the 
most  cleanly  costume,  of  the  duke's  last  victory, 
the  duchess's  last  oath,  and  Whycherley's  last 
repartee ;  the  length  of  Buckingham's  new  wig, 
the  latest  Whitehall  scandal,  and  the  most 
authentic  version  of  Stafford's  execution.  The 
liquors  drunk  were  very  various,  and  particular 
to  districts,  houses,  or  sets.  The  music-houses 
had  a  mixture  favourable  to  the  voice,  which 
was  best  compounded  at  the  Littie  Devil's 
Coffee-house,  in  Goodman's-fields,  and  was  much 
consumed  in  the  north-west,  or  musical  quarter 
of  Bartholomew  Fair.  Tea  was  affected  at 
Garraway's,  which  introduced  it.  The  Puritan 
coffee-houses  possessed  exclusively  a  famous  cor- 
dial of  a  rich  and  dark  colour.  One  drink 
called  Jelly-brath  was  introduced  at  the  Dia- 
pente  Coffee-house.  Another  was  well  known 
to  the  City  gentiemen  at  Jonathan's;  and 
at  the  Three  Cranes  was  served  a  Herefordshire 
redstreak,  made  of  rotten  apples.  And,  generally, 
"  tea  and  aromatick  were  handed,  as  of  course," 
(says  a  writer  of  167 — )  "to  the  sweet-toothed 
gentiemen;  betonay  and  rosade  to  the  addle- 
headed  customer ;  black  recruiting  chocolate  for 
the  consumptive  gallant ;  true  Brunswick  mum 
brewed  at  St.  Catherine's,  ale  in  penny  mugs 
not  so  big  as  a  taylor's  thimble,  and  coffee  in  all 
measures  and  for  all  men."    The  customer  had 
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no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  a  coffeo-hooBe. 
It  was  always  indicated  by — then  a  very  palpable 
distinction — a  "  fine  glass  lantern ''  of  a  certain 
fonn.  Entering,  he  paid  his  penny  at  the  bar 
to  a  "Phillis  light  and  splendid/'  placed  there 
for  attraction's  sake  by  the  good  man,  and  for 
this  had  his  choice  of  the  above-mentioned 
beverages  and  of  a  doxen  others.  He  was  gene- 
rally received  by  the  landlord,  who  was  nearly 
always  a  character,  and  whose  manner  showed 
at  once  to  what  class  the  house  belonged.  In 
one  place  he  was  a  songster  or  a  fiddler ;  in  an- 
otherj  he  was  famous  in  either  inviting  or  re- 
pelling visitors — ^the  last,  perhaps,  the  greater 
merit,  where  every  house  was  specially  appro- 
priated. One  of  the  sharers  in  the  pamphlet 
war  describes  him : — ''  Though  he  be  no  great 
traveller,  yet  he  is  in  continued  motion,  but  it  is 
only  from  the  fireside  to  the  table  and  door, 
and  his  tongue  goes  infinitely  faster  than  his 
feet — his  grand  study  being  readily  to  answer 
the  threadbare  question,  '  What  news  have  you, 
master?'  Then  with  a  grave  whisper,  yet  such 
as  all  the  room  may  hear  it,  he  discovers  some 
mysterious  intrigue  of  State  told  him  last  night 
by  one  that  is  barber  to  the  taylor  of  a  mighty 
great  courier,  relating  this  with  no  less  formality 
thaa.  a  preacher  delivers  his  first  sermon;  and 
he  is  forced  twenty  times  to  break  the  thread  of 
his  tale  by  such  necessary  parenthesis  as, '  Wife, 
sweep  up  those  loose  corns  of  tobacco,  and  see 
the  liquor  boil  not  over.' "  A  lively  sketch  of 
the  more  general  talk  is  given  us  by  another : — 
^<  These  are  the  places  whete  several  knights- 
errants  come  to  seat  themselves  together  at  the 
IMone  table,  without  knowing  one  another,  and 
yet  talk  as  familiarly  as  though  they  had  been 
a  dozen  years  acquainted.  They  have  scarcely 
taken  their  seats  when  a  certain  liquor  is  handed 
to  them  which  has  the  virtue  of  making  them 
talk  and  prattle  about  everything  but  what  they 
should  do.  Now  they  tell  their  several  adven- 
tures by  sea  and  land,  how  they  conquered  the 
giant,  were  overcome  by  Uie  lady,  and  bought  a 
pair  of  waxed  boots  at  Northampton  to  go  a 
wooing  in.  One  was  commending  his  wife,  an- 
other bis  horse,  and  another  said  he  had  the 
best  smoked  beef  in  ell  Christendom,"  &o.  But 
the  conversation  of  course  was  principally  ac- 
cotding  to  the  occupation,  so  to  say,  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Long  conspicuous  ilmong  the  most  exclusive 
houses,  for  fashion  in  dress,  phrase,  and  criti- 
cism^ was  Man's  Oofibe-house,  so  called  ^m 
the  founder^  Dr.  Alexander  Man.  This  stan- 
dard of  taste  and  etiquette  stood  on  the  river 
bank  behind  Charing-cross  and  close  upon  the 
Admiralty  office.  The  principal  room  was  ap- 
proached through  a  daik  entry,  cfowded-7-until 
tile  company  up-stairs  separated — with  the 
Jeameses  land  Yellow-plushes  of  the  day.  These 
constituted  a  most  efficient  guard  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  spot  fiom  plebeian  intrusioUi  Their 
ttieeiB  and  ^wns  warned  away  all  who  had  not  | 


an  habitual  miris,  the  newest  embroidery  on 
tlieir  habits,  and  the  latest  scent  in  their  ^^snush." 
They  swore  their  masters'  oaths,  aped  the  pe- 
culiar accent  of  fashionable  speech,  and  fenced 
and  paraded  with  the  torches  that  were  to  en- 
lighten the  sparks'  unsteady  steps  when  the 
hour  of  ten  struck  the  legal  time  tot  closisg. 
At  the  end  of  this  entry,  a  few  steps  led  to  '*  an 
old-fiMhioned  room  of  a  cathedral  tenement^" 
furnished,  like  a  knight's  dining-room,   with 
clean  and  polished  floors  and  nut-brown  shining 
tables,  on  which  stood  roWs  of  steaming  dishes 
of  coffee,  and  wax  candles.    The  crowd  that 
divided  its  attention  between  these  and  their 
boxes,  had  but  little  to  spare  for  political  discus- 
sion.   Their  news  was  generally  scandal,  and 
their  only  prejudice  against  cropped  hair  and 
sad-colour.    Their  leaders  of  party  were  the 
men  who,  bearing  the  newest  wig  from  the 
latest  lev^e,  enlightened  the  satirists  and  gate 
law  to  perruquiers.    The  beaux'  chief  occupa- 
tion was  to  flutter  about,  bearing  their  hats  in 
their  hands  out  of  care  for  the  foretope  of  their 
wigs,  bowing  to  their  most  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance with  the  greatest  novdty  a  salate 
and  Buckingham's  own  toss  of  the  sword;  hum- 
ming the  Whitehall  minuiti  and  hories,  and  in 
the  perpetual  interchanging  of  snuff;  chatting, 
in  what  Sir  Boger  North  styles  "the  Court 
tune,"  of   the  perplexities  of   the   "Paapish 
Plaat,"  the  "daags"  they  had  advertised  in 
the  Gazettes,  And  other  topics  less  innocent,  but 
more  in  the  manner  of  a  professional  pursuit 
But  the  rank  of  the  frequenters  rendered  this 
house  of  more  importance,  and  brought  it  under 
more  notice  and  suspicion  than  the  silent  airs, 
the  short  visits,  and  generally  petty  conversa- 
tion of  the  customers  seemed  to  deserve.    By 
men  of  power,  and  those  aspiring  to  it,  the  in- 
fluence of  Man's  Coflfee-house  was  easily  won, 
and  was  well  worth   winning.      Many  were 
knights    of    boroughs    whose    sole    ambition 
was    anothclr    grade    in    the    militia    service. 
There  were    great  numbers  who    assiduously 
visited  Man's  with  a  view  to  a  ship  in  the  navy 
or  other  sinecure,  of  which  there  were  sevend 
at  that  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons  of 
this  establishment.    Very  frequent  attendants 
were  officers  of  the  army  who  wanted  interest 
for  promotion  or  for  the  payment  of  money  due; 
young  cavaliers  who  were  hoping  for  compen- 
sation for  their  lessened  rent-rolls  and  the  many 
sacrifices    of   their   families ;    old    and    loyal 
troopers  who  longed  for  nothing  but  thanks  aiid 
recognition  (though  these  had  tdso  their  peculiar 
"grave  coffee-house,"  by  Temple-bar,    much 
haunted  by  the  news  collectors);  and,  more 
numerous  than  all,  the  members  and  citizens 
who  would  go  all  lengths  against  the  Puritans, 
whose  simpHcity  was  as  fatal  to  business  as  plea- 
sure, and  generally  against  the  party  whose 
policy  was  ^mgerous  to  the  receipt  of  the  bribes 
of  Louis  Quatorze.    Man's,  in  fine,  was  the 
resort   of  "  place-hunters,    bribe-lovers,   and 
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Paritan-haten ;"  French  agents  and  myBtetiottd 
mefisengenH  ^<>^  whose  especial  use  some  side 
loozQs  were  reserved;  simple  fops,  who  never 
dieamed  of  treachery,  or  of  anything  but  cos- 
tume; writers  of  wicked  broadsides,  seeking 
cantent  in  a  third-rate  patronage ;  men  of  many 
dbadfis  of  honest  stupidity,  oscLLlating  between 
this  house  and  the  saloons  of  nobiHty,  never 
attaining,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  tiie  easy 
habit  and  ready  repartee  which  could  alone 
erase  their  names  firom  the  list  of  the  State's 
creditors.  A  new-comer  was  seldom  weU 
Rcerred,  as  he  was  pretty  certain,  if  well 
dressed,  to  be  a  rival  in  the  same  race. 
But  if  any  one  escaped  the  flnnkieB  below  who 
fasd  the  shghteat  trace  of  a  country  garb,  or  wore 
s&ything  but  a  forty-guinea  perruke,  or  affected 
moderation  in  powder  or  decorum  in  speech,  or 
did  not  pronounce  o  like  a  and  i  like  vi,  or  called 
fer  a  pipe  and  a  -dish  of  polititsian's  porridge,  no 
amotmt  of  offloions  sneering  advice,  or  bemter 
tmd  avoidance,  "was  spared  to  get  rid  of  him.  A 
Epedal  fire  of  ^nulous  wit  was  immediately 
opened  upon  him,  and  poured  on  uni^aringly, 
mtil  the  unlucky  intruder  left  the  fops  to  their 
triamphant  and  oongratulatory  pinches,  and  was 
^  to  take  refage  &om  the  gibes  of  the  men  in 
livery  in  the  nearest  open  house. 

This  was  Lockefs,  over  the  way,  which  be- 
came the  &shionable  tavern  and  evening-house 
of  the  firequentera  of  Man's.  "  We  drove,"  says 
oDe  satirist,  **  as  naturally  from  Man's  to  the 
parade  as  from  Locket's  to  the  play."  Every 
coffee-house  of  note  had  its  peculiar  tavern. 
Thm,  in  Prior  and  Montague,  Mouse  says  to 
Moose — 

Leave,  leave  this  hoary  shed,  these  lonely  Hills, 
And  dine  with  me  at  QroUau*s — smoke  at  WilPt, 
Mrlth  evening  wheels  we*U  drive  ahout  the  Park ; 
Fmiah  at  Locket's,  and  go  Home  in  the  Dark. 

Such  was  the  iFops'  Coffee-house.  It  lasted 
long,  for  Do  Foe  mentions  it  as  even  in  his  time 
^nented  by  courtiers,  paymasters,  &c.  It  is 
not  to  he  confounded  with  another  house  of  the 
same  name  (Young  Man's),  but  of  much  less  note, 
which  was  to  the  age  of  William  what  Crock- 
ford's  was  to  that  of  George  III. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Man's  were  the  Puritans' 
Coffee-house  in  Aldersgate-street  and  theQuakem' 
Coffee-house  in.  Finch-lane.  None  were  more 
exclusive  than  the  former.  The  conversation 
^  when  political,  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  prying  ears,  and  when  it  was 
not  political  it  was  severely  religious.  The 
Mordwas  himself  attached  to  the  creed  of 
"the  Lord's  people,*'  and  was  femous  for 
^My  routing  suspicious  visitors.  Here  the 
fiathful  recalled  the  days  of  Oliver,  and  mingled 
the  specalation  of  another  possiULe  revolution 
^th  news  of  the  election,  the  new  conventicle, 
and  tile  last  hard  laws.  Here  the  Great  Hot 
obtained  most  implicit  credence,  and  King's 
e^ence  were  biggest  with  awM  hints  of  tiie 
sext  hatch  that  was   to  come   beft^re  Judge 


Jeffries.  Over  Iheir  by  no  means  stinted  punch 
the  ancient  worthies  smiled  with  grim  superiority 
over  the  last  despatch  from  the  Medway,  and 
grew  eloquent  witii  indignation  and  prediction 
about  the  pensions  ^m  Yersailles  and  the  great 
City  calamities.  Here  and  at  the  Quakers', 
which,  by-the-bye,  was  celebrated  for  its  "pur- 
ple nectar,"  there  reigned  a  comparative  and, 
except  for  the  conversation,  almost  an  absolute 
silence.  There  was  none  of  the  usual  haste  and 
bustle  of  places  of  entertainment.  There  was 
no  ringing  of  bar  bells — no  brawling  of  drawers 
— no  fbotmen's  state  about  the  doors — ^no  noisy 
revellers  insisting  upon  outsitting  ten  by  the 
clock.  All  salutations  were  brief  and  low* 
There  were  no  bows  or  shaking  of  hands,  no  hat 
doffings  or  even  nods.  In  their  stem  dread  of 
hypocrisy  they  ran  into  an  opposite  excess. 
But,  to  the  advantage  of  real  morality,  the 
severity  of  their  manners  was  towards  the  close 
of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  somewhat  re* 
laxed.  They  had  always  abhorred  drinking  of 
healths;  but  now  they  drunk  healths  indirectly 
and,  as  it  were,  by  strategy :  "  Do  thou  takd 
another  cup,  and  I  will  do  ukewise,  and  let  Ufi 
wish  each  other  well."  By  this  partial  unbend* 
ing  of  discipline,  the  influence  of  these  two 
houses,  as  of  Puritan  society  generally,  wan 
much  extended.  -  Thus  the  institution  of  cofi^^ 
houses  was  of  a  double  social  benefit  with  re- 
spect to  this  sect.  The  necessities  and  at- 
tractions of  frequent  intercommunion  toned  down 
much  that  was  most  ludicrous  and  unpopidar 
in  their  conduct;  and,  besides  the  advantages 
of  organisation,  it  kept  steadily  before  thepubUc 
eyes  the  worth  and  number  of  the  race  that 
maintained  their  patriotism  and  life  intact  in  a 
city  that  had  lost  both  moral  and  political  sense 
of  duty.  "With  the  Puritans'  Coffee-house  ia 
associated  the  memory  of  one  of  tbe  most 
famous  of  the  coffee-house  orators.  He  was 
styled  "  the  Major,"  in  compliment  to  his  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  Parhamentary  army,  and 
having  served  with  Cromwell  through  the  three 
kingdoms.  "  He  spoke  well,  with  art  and  au** 
thority ;  knew  the  arguments  that  touched  men'il 
opinions,  and  was  not  unprovided  with  those 
that  touched  their  interests,  and  was  not  only 
willingly  heard  but  also  much  applauded." 
This  man  played  a  concealed  but  important  part 
in  the  Popish  Plot.  He  was  taken  in  by  the 
apparent  enthusiasm  of  Dangerfield,  harboured 
him,  supplied  him  with  funds,  and  was  his  sup- 
porter and  encourager  throughout. 

In  contrast  equally  strong  were  the  Suburban 
and  City  coffee-houses.  Tlie  former  were  the 
head-quarters  of  Sunday  holiday-makers — ^MoU'd 
Hole,  for  instance,  where  Dame  Butterfleld  had 
nruch  notoriety  for  her  Essex  calf  and  bacon. 
But  those  places  being  taverns,  and  too  distant 
for  the  daily  resort  of  citizens,  had  nothing  of 
the  peculiar  influence  of  these  institutions. 
Kot  so  the  Widow's  Coffee-house,. at  Islington. 
Its  proximity  to  Bagnigge-'Wells  ftnd  Mr.  Saber's 
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new  mosic-house  secured  it  a  thriying  set  of 
casual  yisitors.  But  it  had  a  number  of  cus- 
tomers of  its  own,  tlie  citizens  generally  not 
oaring  to  traverse  the  fields  at  dark  back  into 
the  City.  Some  elegant  broadside  writers,  whose 
haunts  were  Will's  and  the  Piazza,  have  coyered 
with  slander  this  remote  and  vulgar  house, — the 
ultima  thule  of  the  coffee-house  tribe;  but  the 
widow  probably  never  knew  her  ill-reputation, 
and  the  satires  of  course  never  reached  her 
table.  The  entrance  was  long,  low,  dark,  and 
irregular,  terminating  in  a  precipitous  ladder 
with  a  rope  for  a  bannister.  These  wei*e  not 
the  kind  of  stairs  to  attract  the  coats  and 
perrukes  that  came  to  Islington  to  see  I^ell 
Gwynne.  The  struggle  up  this  steep  ascent 
was  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  a  good- 
sized  room,  sufficiently  comfortable  in  itself,  and 
decidedly  more  invitmg  than  the  majority  of 
the  private  rooms  of  its  frequenters.  If  the 
floor  was  rather  broken,  it  was  well  rubbed ;  and 
if  brown  paper  was  substituted  for  a  few  window- 
panes,  the  glass  in  esse  commanded  a  green  and 
cheerful  prospect.  The  pint  coffee-pots  were 
always  ready  by  the  antique  and  well-filled 
grate,  and  the  famed  Islington  cakes  were 
ranged  in  astonishing  numbers  along  the  shelves; 
an  old-fashioned  clock,  in  a  crazy  case  and  of 
very  doubtful  accuracy,  stood  in  one  comer; 
some  reverend  prints  &om  the  Old  Testament 
and  abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament  against 
swearing  and  drinking  hung  round  the  walls. 
At  the  further  end  of  an  ample  table  sat 
the  hostess,  a  buxom  widow  in  an  elbow 
chair.  Her  Bible  lay  generally  before  her, 
on  which  she  was  wont  to  place  her  spec- 
tacles as  place-keeper  when  she  rose  to  at- 
tend her  evening  visitors.  And  these  were  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  chief  support  of  her 
house  —  they  were  the  London  Apprentices. 
The  power  of  this  body  was  such  that  all  their 
places  of  resort  were  of  importance.  After  the 
labour  of  the  day,  it  was  here,  and  at  similar 
suburban  spots,  where  was  fostered  that  spirit  of 
union  and  freemasonry  which  made  them  always 
a  suspicious,  and  often  a  formidable  body.  They 
had  acted  an  important  part  in  the  Eestoration, 
and  their  frequent  tumults  and  riots  alarmed 
as  much  as  they  puzzled  the  Court.  They  were 
numerous,  vigorous,  and  daring;  chiefly  of 
respectable  birth  and  some  education.  Many 
assembled  here  had  had  comrades  executed  for 
high  treason,  and  might  themselves  have  been 
imder  warrant.  Here  might  have  been  organised 
the  great  riot  of  1668,  when  the  Apprentices 
rose  in  great  numbers  to  pull  down  the  dis- 
orderly houses  of  the  City.  We  may  imagine 
them  discussing  and  dividing,  without  disturb- 
ing the  deaf  dame  over  her  ''Pilgrim's  Progress^" 
upon  the  question  of  Xing  Charles'  advances 
towards  conciliating  their  favour,  and  on  the 
propriety  of  eating  his  present  of  a  brace  of 
bucks  at  their  coming  annual  dinner  at  Sadler's 
Hall.    Of  all  tl^e  pecijliar  influences  that  were 


exerted  by  these  institutions,  not  tlie  least 
noticeable  was  that  of  the  Apprentices'  Coffee- 
house. 

The  City  coffee-houses  were  of  many  kinds 
There  was  the  Geoi^e,  in  Ironmonger-lane, 
where  corporation  politics  were  diaciissed, 
**  where  City  preferments  were  disposed  of,  and 
Lord  Mayors  elected  for  one  hundred  years  to 
come."  There  were  Jonathan's  and  Lloyd's, 
where  stock-jobbers  most  did  congr^ate — ^the 
Jamaica  Coffee-house,  where  gentlemen  from 
beyond  the  Tweed  wanted  news  from  Port  Boyal 
or  the  Scotch  Settlement  in  Bemerara — houses 
of  many  varieties  of  commercial  gambling,  -where 
the  Gazette  and  the  Oiservator  lay  generally  un- 
turned, where  the  lottery-lists  and  the  ticket- 
catalogue  were  alone  perused,  and  where  the 
blank  of  the  needy  man  or  the  benefit  of  the 
wealthy  merchant  were  objects  of  more  wrath 
and  malice  than  Sunderland's  conversion  or  the 
''Hind  and  the  Panther."  There  were,  of  course, 
many  of  the  highest  commercial  standing  wboee 
influence  and  conversation  is  alluded  to  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  following  extract  from  a 
broadside  on  coffee,  published  in  1667  : — 

They  know  all  that  is  good  or  hmt^ 

To  damn  ye  or  to  save  ye; 
There  is  the  college,  there  the  Court, 

The  ooontry,  camp,  and  navy. 
So  great  a  university 

I  think  there  ne'er  was  any. 
In  which  you  may  a  scholar  be 

For  spending  of  a  penny. 

A  merchant-prentice  there  shall  show 

Ton  all  and  every  thing 
That  has  been  done  or  is  to  do 

'Twixt  Holland  and  the  king. 
What  articles  of  peace  will  be. 

He  can  precisely  show ; 
What  will  be  good  for  Them  or  Wee 

He  perfectly  doth  know. 

There  battles  and  sea-fights  are  fought. 

And  bloody  plots  displayed; 
They  know  more  things  than  e'er  were  thoaght. 

Or  ever  were  betrayed. 
What  Lilly  or  what  Booker  can 

By  art  not  bring  about. 
At  coffee-house  yonll  find  a  man 

Shall  qmckly  find  it  out. 

What  we  may  style  the  Antiquarians'  Coffee- 
house, was  founded  in  the  year  1695.  The 
proprietor  was  one  Mr.  Salter,  a  worthy  who 
affected  music  and  curiosities, — ''  a  sage,"  says 
the  Tatler,  "of  a  thin  and  meagre  countenance,*' 
certainly  an  honest  enthusiast  who  did  much 
for  popular  science  in  his  small  way.  He  was 
originally  a  harher  who  attracted  the  puhlic  by 
his  ffddle-playing,  the  eccentricities  of  his  con- 
duct, and  hy  furnishing  his  house  with  a  large 
collection  of  natural  and  other  curiosities,  which, 
says  the  Gentleman* sMagaxine  of  January  7, 1 799, 
''  have  lemailied  until  now  in  the  coffee-house." 
His  shop  heoame  a  curiosity  mart,  some  time 
hefore  he  hegan  to  rend  coffee  and  mum.  Many 
great  men  fostered  his  weakness.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  oontrihuted  to  the  collection  from  the 
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aaperfttdtieft  of  Lis  own  mtiseTim.    Yice- Admiral 
Himdeny8aidaeveral  officers  who  had  visited  the 
Spanish,  coast,  stocked  him  with  rarities  fix)m 
t^t  qnaiter.     Prom  this  fact  he  was  dabbed 
by  Steele,  Bon  Saltero,  a  name  which  his  house 
letained  ever  after.     The  essayist  laughed  at  his 
grarity  and  the  pincushions  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
maids  of  honour.    We  believe  that  there  was 
also  liere  to  be  seen  the  cap  of  Pilate's  wife's 
grandxnotiier.     But  a  writer  of  sixty  years  since 
irho  hsd  viewed  these  varieties,  thinks  that  ''such 
eoUectionSy  aided  by  those  of  Tradescant,  Ash- 
mole,  and  Thoresby,  cherished  the  infancy  of 
■cienoe,  and  should  not  be  depreciated  as  the 
playthmgs  of  a  boy  after  he  has  arrived  at  man- 
hood."   And  certBdnly  the  ridiculous  portion 
of  bis  show  was  by  far  the  smallest.    There 
ba^e  been  published  some  fifty  editions  of  the 
catalogne  that  was  sold  at  the  house,  with  the 
names  of  the  chief  benefactors  attached.    Among 
the  Hst  appears  the  name  of  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  a  chief  frequenter  of  the  place, 
and  which  is  enough  to  give  an  interest  to  Don 
Saltero's.     There  was  a  little  and  very  neat  old 
man,  with  a  most  placid  coimtenance,  the  effect 
of  his  unambitious  life,  who  was  often  to  be 
seen  among  thoee  gazing  on  the  exhibition,  and 
Hstening  to  the  proprietor  scraping  "  Boger  de 
Caubly"  or  "Merry  Church  Bells."    His  present 
from  his  native  county  was  what  one  catalogue 
calls  a  lignified  h(^,  and  another  a  tree  root 
whieh  had  grown  into  that  shape.     The  cus- 
tomer and  donator  was  Bichard  Cromwell. 

The  medical  profession  had,  of  course,  special 
booses  of  resort,  which  supplied  the  place  of 
modem  lectore-rooms,  reports  and  journals,  and 
vhere  the  conversation  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  attended  was  the  chief  study  of  the 
inexperienced.     The  waUs  were  hung  round  and 
tibe  tables  covered,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
le^ectability  of  tiie  house,  with  puflGs  and  an- 
Bomioements  of  popular  pills,  drops,  lozenges, 
and  dentifrices ;  private  rooms  were  assigned  for 
interviews  or  consultations.      Summonses   for 
eren  the  physician  of  the  Crown  were  received 
it  these  houses.     This  gave  rise  to  what  is  now 
a  very  stale  trick  among  young  practitioners, 
and  detailed  with  great  glee  by  Ben  Allen  and 
his  finend  in  "  Picksrick."     The  doctors,  among 
whom  Dr.  Hannes  in  his  yoimg  Hfe  made  him- 
Klf  conspicuous,  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
boys  in  hot  haste  to  seek  their  masters  during 
exchange  hours  at  some  place  under  medical 
patronage.     "  Was  Dr.  Hannes  (or  other,  as  it 
might  be)  in  attendance,  as  he  was  wanted  im- 
mediately— ^by  his  Grace  of   Such-and-such." 
Unto  which  demand  the  famous  and  witty  Dr. 
Badcliffis,  prototype  of  Abemethy,  was  wont  to 
rejoin: — "  That  he  was  afraid  it  was  the  Duke 
that  was  wanted  immediately — ^by  the  Doctor." 
Tlie  table  at  the  head  of  which,  "  surrounded 
by  apothecaries  and  chirurgeons,"  it  was  his 
iiabit  to  deliver  this  repaitee  was  at  Garraway's, 
I      Id  dumge  All^.     Another  occasional  house  for 


physicians  was  Child's,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
where  Dr.  Mead  was  the  first  man.  Child's 
was  also  the  meeting-place  of  Sloane,  Whiston, 
HaUey,  &c.,  and  in  Addison's  time  had  been 
monopolised  by  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  young 
men  fresh  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  A  still 
more  favoured  school  of  medicine  was  the  Bull's 
Head,  in  Clare  market.  Here  Dr.  Badcliffe 
waited,  among  a  conclave  of  doctors,  for  the  last 
bulletin  on  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  upon  hearing  of  his  death,  announced  his 
retirement  from  active  life ;  here  the  notorious 
quack,  Dr.  Gibbon,  flourished  through  the  satire 
of  Tom  Brown  and  the  contempt  of  his  brethren ; 
and  here  came  Surgeon  Bancroft,  who  commemo- 
rated in  a  &mous  epitaph  upon  his  child's 
tombstone  in  Covent  Garden  the  physician 
whose  ignorance  caused  its  death. 

Will's  Coffee-house,  which  through  its  con- 
nezion  with  ''  Glorious  John,"  is  the  most  famed 
and  best  known  of  all  coffee-houses,  stood  at 
No.  1,  Great  BusseU-street,  opposite  the  fiiture 
site  of  the  house  that  succeeded  it  in  position, 
under  Addison's  patronage,  namely,  Button's.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  William  XJrwin. 
Dryden  first  made  it  the  resort  of  wits,  fre- 
quented it  all  his  life,  and  erected  it  into  such  an 
authority  in  the  critical  art,  that  he  himself  con- 
descended to  answer  in  his  prefaces  the  objections 
that  he  there  heard  advanced  against  his  produc- 
tions. The  wits'  room  was  up-stairs  on  the  first 
floor.  The  company  graduated  in  literary  position, 
from  the  "  crowd  of  philosophic  mutes  "  about 
the  door  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  to 
the  large  table  where  a  crowd  of  little  writers 
assembled — "  second-rate  beaux  and  wits,  who," 
says  a  contemporary  satirist,  ''  were  conceited  if 
they  but  had  the  honour  to  dip  a  finger  and 
thumb  in  Mr.  Dryden's  snuff-box,"  the  attain- 
ment of  which  distinction  forms  the  only  storv 
of  Halcro,  the  minstrel,  in  Scott's  "Pirate," 
These  were  chiefly  authors  of  comedies  and  fugi- 
tive pieces.  The  Spectator  teUs  of  a  fop  who 
entered  Will's  on  the  strength  of  his  posie  of  a 
ring ;  and  Ned  Ward  says  he  heard  a  Panegyric 
on  Orange  Water  and  a  Satire  on  Dirty  Weather. 
Then  came  the  upper  table,  where  "three  or 
four  of  the  first  class  were  rendezvoused;"  and 
last,  the  seat  of  the  immortal  poet.  In  most  of 
the  coffee-houses  there  was  this  seat  of  honour, 
occupied  by  Badcliffe,  the  Major,  B.  Cromwell, 
&c.,  respectively.  At  a  rather  later  period  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Addison.  It 
is  notified  that  in  the  Smyrna  Coffee-house, 
Pall-mall,  "  the  seat  of  learning  is  now  removed 
from  the  comer  of  the  chinmey  on  the  left  hand 
towards  the  window,  to  the  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  over  against  the  fire."  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  when  he  was  thinking  of 
writing  a  life  of  Dryden,  Swinney  gave  him  the 
information,  "that  at  Will's  Dryden  had  a 
particular  chair  for  himself,  which  was  set  by 
the  fire  in  winter,  and  was  then  called  his  winter 
chair,  and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  him  to  the 
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balcony  in  snnunery  and  ww  then  called  hia 
Bununer  cludr."  There  were,  of  courae,  other 
housea  leaa  eminent  where  literature  waa  the 
chief  topic ;  (unong  the  rest,  Wat's,  where  ama- 
teur acting  was  i^e  chief  amusement,  and  the 
drama  the  subject  of  conversation.  The  scene  of 
the  "  Hind  and  the  Panther  Traversed  "  is  laid 
at  Will's,  of  which  there  is  the  following  de- 
scription : — 

Ab  I  remember,  Bud  the  sober  monae, 

I've  beard  much  talk  of  tba  Witi*  ooffee-baiise; 

Thitber,  mj9  Brindle,  yon  may  go  and  lee 

Priests  aipimig  ooffee—cparks  and  poets,  tea. 

Here  nigged  frieze — ^there  qoality  well  dress'd; 

These  beminff  the  Grand  Seignior — those  the  t^. 

But,  above  au,  what  shall  oblige  thy  rights 

And  fill  thy  eyeballs  with  a  Tut  delight. 

Is  the  poetic  judge  of  Sacred  wit. 

Who  doth  i'  th'  darkness  of  his  glory  sit ; 

"  And  as  the  moon,  who  first  receives  the  light 

With  which  sho  makes  these  nether  regionsbright. 

So  does  he  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 

The  rays  he  borrowed  from  a  better  star ;  ** 

For  rules  which  from  ComeiOe  and  Rapin  flow, 

Admired  by  all  the  scribbling  race  below. 

Dryden's  snnff-hox  is  thns  alluded  to: — 
"  BayM  (Dry dm) :  Pray  take  notice  of  it,  'twas 
given  me  by  a  person  of  honour  for  looking  over 
a  paper  of  verses,  and  indeed  I  put  in  all  the 
lines  that  were  wortti  anything  in  the  whole 
poem." 

Next  in  rank  to  Will's,  was  Vat's,  "where 
the*  drama  was  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion ;"  and  the  Grecian,  whose  name  might  justly 
imply  it  to  have  been  the  resort  of  scholars  and 
philosophers,  though  really  derived  from  its 
founder,  Constantine,  a  Greek.  Here  resorted 
Dr.  H£dley,  the  astronomer,  Dr.  Sloane,  and 
even  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  discuss  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  thus  communicate 
its  results  to  the  genem  public.  The  Grecian 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  had  also 
other  houses  in  the  Squire's,  in  Pulwood's-rents, 
and  Serle's,  in  Serle-street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  parsons  also  seem  to  have  possessed  some 
houses  of  a  more  private  nature  than  those  of 
other  classes,  for  about  the  time  when  coffee- 
houses were  in  the  worst  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Government,  it  was  resolved  at  Lambeth  House 
that,  in  order  to  draw  them  away  from  the  sus- 
pected places,  "the  chaplains  and  gentlemen 
officers  should  repair,  when  so  inchned,  to  a 
still-room,  where  a  good  woman  should  supply 
them." 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  coffee-houses 
during  the  reign  of  Charles.  Their  character 
and  influences  were  then  so  various  and  unique, 
that  their  history,  as  Disraeli  remarks,  is  that  of 
the  habits  and  morals  even  more  ^than  of  the 
politics  of  the  people.  Their  civil  utility  was 
more  appreciated  by  the  people  than  their  poli- 
tical power  was  dreaded  by  the  Government. 
In  the  pamphlet  war  and  the  proclamations  we 
htVYO  referred  to,  the  attacking  party  inveighs 


against  the  danger  of  the  disciiasion  of  State 
questions  there,  and  the  waste  of  time  among 
tradesmen,  adxnitting,  while  making  U^t  of, 
that  moral  example  which  is  the  moat  inaiBted 
upon  by  the  supporting  side.     Coffee-houses, 
say  the  former,   are  but  "lay  conventicles," 
"good-fellowship  turned  puritan,"  "the  hypo- 
crite's ambuscade,"  the  "noncosiarmist's  bull- 
baiting."    But  the  defence  is  very  warm  and 
earnest.    Scientific  analyses  are  publiahed  in 
reply — the  liquid  itself  being  said  to  resemble 
"syrup  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes."     A 
pamphlet  of  16  74  winds  up  the  merits  of  the 
houses  that  seU  it  by  calling  them  "  the  news- 
monger's exchanges,  the  wise  man's  recreation, 
the  citizen's  academy,  where  he  leanis  more  wit 
than  ever  his  grannum  taught  him.    Here  it 
is  where  we  may  have  the  apar]ding  cyder,  the 
mighty  mum,  and  the  recruiting  chocolate,   and 
here  also  that  coffee  that  can  olone  make  us 
sober  and  keep  us  so ;  so  let  all  that  shall  here- 
after presume  tq  petition  against  it  be  condemned 
to  drmk  nothing  but  Bonny  Clabber  all  their 
days."    Aubrey  commends  "  the  modem  advan- 
tage of  coffee-houses,  before  which  men  knew  not 
how  to  he  acquainted  but  with  their  own  rela- 
tions."    Another  writer  testifies  to  "  the  sage 
and  solid  reasonings  here  frequently  to  be  heard 
of  experienced  gentlemen,  judicious  lawyers, 
able  physicians,  ingenious  merdiants,  and  nnder- 
staniUng  citizens  in  the  abstruaest  points  of 
reasoning,  philosophy,  law,  and  public  commerce. 
As  you  have  here  the  most  civil,  so  the  most 
intelligent  society,  the  frequeniang  of  whose 
converse  and  observing   their   discourses  and 
deportment^  cannot  but  civilise  our  manners, 
enlazge  our  understandings,  refine  our  language, 
teach  us  a  generous  confidence  and  handsome 
mode  of  address,  and  brush  off  that  jnidor 
suirustioiu  (as  I  remember  TuUy  somewhere 
calls  it),  that  downish  kind  of  modesty  fre- 
quently incident  to  the  best  natures."     In  a 
famous  pamphlet  of  1673,  which  contains  de- 
signs for  the  general  ameUoration  of  the  English 
social  condition  ("The  Grand  Concern  of  Eng- 
land Explained"),  among  one  or  two  sensible  and 
a  host  01  impossible  res&ointive  measures  (such 
as  the  universal  reduction  of  wages,  the  checking 
of  London  building,  the  suppression  of  stage- 
coaches), it  is  ang^ested  that  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late, &c.y  be  prohibited,  for  the  encouragement 
of  home  productions  and  native  drunkenness, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  the  idleness  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  "  lower  orders"  which  they 
ore  said  to  foster.     This  is  the  picture  which  a 
"  Lover  of  his  Country"  gives  df  them ; — 

And  for  cofiee,  &c,  I  know  no  good  they  da  Only 
the  placet  where  they  are  sold  are  oonvenient  for  peraoos 
to  meet  in,  sifc  half  a  day,  imd  diaconne  with  all  com-> 
panics  that  qome  in  of  State  matters,  talking  of  newa 
and  hroaching  of  lies,  arraigning  the  judgments  and 
discretion  of  their  governors,  censuring  all  their  actions, 
and  inainnating  into  the  oars  of  the  people  a  pn^udice 
agunst  them,  extolling  and  megni^iag  their  own  parts, 
Imowledge  and  wisdoni,  and  decrying  that  of  their  rukn^ 
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vhidi  if  toMend  too  loog^  may  provo  pernicioafl  sad 
destnxtiTe.  Bnt^  say  there  waa  nothing  of  this  in  the 
CMS,  yet  have  these  Goffee-hooses  done  great  mischiefs  to 
the  nation,  and  undone  many  of  the  E^g's  subjects,  f6r 
they  being  Terj  g^reat  enemiea  to  diligence  and  industry, 
hn  been  the  min  of  many  seriona  and  hopeftd  yonng 
gm^knea  and  tnwtosmen  who  before  they  ^eqnented 
theee  plaoeB  were  diligent  stadents  and  shopkeepen^ 
citraordiDary  husbands  of  their  own  time  and  money ; 
bet  since  th^  booses  have  been  set  up  under  pretence  of 
good  haafaandry,  to  avoid  Bpen£ng  above  one  penny  or 
twopaiee  at  a  timei,'luive  got  to  theM  eoffee^honsesy  where, 
2aec^firieiids»  they  ha?e  aat  talking  three  or  lonr  hooray 
iha  whidi  a  firaah  fKyi^ay"*""^  a|^earing,  and  so  one 
after  a&other  all  d:^  long,  hath  begotten  fresh  discourse, 
K>  that  frequentlv  they  have  stayed  five  or  six  hours 
together  m  one  of  them,  all  of  which  time  their  shops 
Vave  been,  Ae,  theb  bosmesa  baa,  Ac,  tbeir  servants  have, 
kc^  their  cnatonien*  ^,  A»v  Ac. 

The  prodamation  for  their  suppression,  dated 
30th  Deoember,  1675,  takes  the  same  tone.  It 
sets  forth  that  coffee-houses  are  the  great  resort 
of  idle  and  disafifeoted  persons,  that  they  have 
prodaced  very  evil  and  dangerous  consequences, 
&s  veil  as  that  many  tradesmen  do  there  mis- 
spend much  of  their  time  who  might  otherwise 
be  employed  about  their  lawful  calling;  more- 
over, that  in  them  diyers  false,  malicious,  and 
ficandaloiis  reports  are  spread  about  to  the  de- 
fiimtion  of  his  Majesty's  Goyeniment  and  the 
distarhance  of  the  peace  of  his  realm.  His 
Majesty  therefbre  thinks  it  fit  and  necessary 
tbat  the  said  coffee-houses  be  put  down.  The 
legality  of  this  piioceediivg  of  Danby's  was  the 
H^ect  of  a  eonsttltation  of  the  judges,  and  it 
wag  decided  by  a  naixow  majorify  that  ''tho  sale 


of  coffee  mi^  be  an  innocent  trade,  but  as  it 
was  used  to  nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and 
scandalize  great  men,  it  jnight  also  be  a  common 
nuisance."  The  effect  of  the  proclamation  was 
to  paralyse  all  London  social  life ;  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Sing,  and  it  was  threatened  to 
carry  the  question  before  Paxliament,*  the  judges 
could  not  decide  that  the  proclamation  was  ac- 
cording to  law;  Sir  W.  Jones,  the  Attorney* 
General,  was  decidedly  adverse  to  it ;  so  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable — ^reserving  some  restrain- 
tive  enactments  concerning  the  license  —  to 
rescind  tiie  order  within  a  fortnight  of  its  pro« 
mulgation. 

In  later  times.  Button's,  in  Great  Eussell-street ; 
the  St.  James's ;  the  Grecian,  in  Devereuz-street) 
White's,  in  St.  James's-street ;  and  others,  raised 
the  coffee-houses  to  their  height  as  places  of 
amusement;  but  they  had  by  this  time  lost 
their  national  and  most  of  their  social  power. 
They  were    superseded  by  the  essayists  and 

i'oumalists,  by  iSie  organisation  of  party  in  Far- 
iament,  and  by  the  professional  establishments 
and  scientific  societies  whose  place  they  had 
almost  alone  previoufdy  supplied.  But  before 
the  Eevolution  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
necessary  they  were  to  the  political  action  of  the 
people,  to  the  facilitation  of  commeroe,  to  the 
cultiyation  of  taste  and  the  dissemination  of 
news  throughout  the  country,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  medical  practice  and  general  science,  and, 
not  least  in  such  times,  to  the  encouragement  of 
habits  of  decorum^  regularity,  and  sobriety. 
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b  is  a  property  of  great  events  to  asarDailate 
ill  things  unto  themselves.  They  are  painted 
^dowa  set  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Time. 
They  attract  all  eyes,  and  colour  all  the  Hgbt. 
The  effigies  of  the  historic  dead  take  &om  them 
the  warm  hues  of  life.  The  mean,  vulgar 
Vies  pacing  up  and  down  beneath  them,  are 
perforce  transfigured  by  the  radiance  which 
they  shed  from  king  and  prophet.  The  living 
inan  a&d  Ihe  stcme  image  are  alike  unable  to 
«8pe  the  glorifying  power  of  those  stai^ed  and 
stoned  media  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
¥e  hare  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  of 
the  books  named  at  the  foot  of  this  page  owes 


JjMeB&QiaButoiy.  Vol.1.  Richard  I.  and  the 
jm  GnHida.  Mohammed  IX.  and  the  FaU  of  the 
^  SiQpii^  By  the  Bev.|William  H.  Bnle,  Antbor 
f  ^  "Brrad  of  DominiiH"  '<Oelabrated  Jesoits,"  Ac. 
UAdos:  IfaaQo. 

Uttenftnn  Bibitinei  DMcriptive  of  a  Tour  throngh 
^BiAJvte;  with  some  Acooont  of  the  Dead  Sea 
P^ftei«M  State  of  Jeraalem.  ByT.  BtJolfifie. 
iL^t!^  A  new  Sdition,  much  eoJarged,  and  x«- 
^"^uiQDghoot.    Lcmdon:  Partridge  aad  Oakey. 


its  appearance  at  all  to  our  present  political 
relations  with  the  races  and  tiie  countries  to 
whi<^  they  principally  relate.  But  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  owe  thereto  somewhat  of  the 
interest  with  which  they  will  be  r^.  Of  their 
intrinsio  merits  we  will  find  opportunity  to  speak 
before  we  have  accomplished  the  <'  study"  which 
they  suggest. 

The  subjects  of  Ur.'Bule's  volume  are  Bepre- 
sentativQ  Men.  Bichard  the  First  stands  for  the 
crusading  sentiment  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries ;  Mohammed  the  Second,  for  the  ag- 
gressive power  of  Islamism  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

The  first  crusade  was  imdertaken  sixty  years 
befi>re  Bichard  was  bom.  A  littie  before  the 
time  of  his  Korman  ancestor  William's  cross-> 
ing  the  straits,  the  Se^uckian  Saracens 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  set  up  in  Palestine 
a  dominion  fiercer  than  that  of  the  Arabians 
whom  they  dispossessed.  Christian  pilgiima 
to  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  gone  and  retumied 
in  safety ;  now,  they  were  molested,  and  even 
slain.      Shall  we  not  altogether  xeoover  the 
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Holy  City  from  the  hands  of  these  Infidels? 
demanded  the  instincts  of  Christendom ;  and 
the  policy  of  its  ecclesiastical  statesmen 
eagerly  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Haif- 
a-million of  armed  men,  hesides  fanatic 
women  and  children,  flnng  themselves  on  the 
road  to  Jerasalem— of  the  distance  whither 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  the  Russian  serf- 
soldier  who  mistakes  tho  Dannhe  for  the 
Jordan.  And  they  suffered  not  less.  The 
pilgrims  perished  of  the  hardships  of  the 
journey^  or  returned  disheartened.  The  army 
suffered  immense  loss  at  Antioch.  IN'eyer- 
theless,  Jerusalem  was  reached,  and  recovered. 
A  numerous  host  were  rewarded  for  all  peril 
and  pain  by  the  sight  of  the  city  where  it 
would  be  joy  enough  to  die.  They  kissed  the 
stones  of  its  streets,  and  sent  home  little  parcels 
of  its  sacred  dust.  But  all  their  enthusiasm  of 
reverence  did  not  prevent  their  setting  up  a 
king  over 'it.  Neither  did  the  valour  and 
devotion  which  had  carried  them  thither  suffice 
to  maintain  them  there.  It  was  in  the  summer 
of  1099  that  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Jerusalem.  In  1147,  a  second 
wave  of  western  chivalry — ^more  tinged  with 
ambition  and  policy  than  the  first — ^failed  to 
break  down  the  reappearing  landmarks  of  the 
Saracen.  External  force  could  not  suffice  to 
establish  the  new  empire.  It  had  taken  less  than 
the  lifetime  of  two  generations  to  destroy  the 
vitality  of  transplanted  Christendom.  The  soil 
once  so  prolific  in  heroes  and  saints  brought  forth 
now  nothing  but  the  superstition  and  sensuality 
which  are  fSatal  even  to  the  military  virtues. 
Every  succeeding  king  and  count  was  less  and 
less  like  the  soldier^monk  of  the  first  crusade. 
The  Saracen,  on  the  contrary,  added  the  virtues 
enjoined  by  his  religion  to  the  valour  native  to 
his  race;  and,  in  the  Sultan  Saladin,  opposed 
to  the  blind  and  leprous  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the 
eighth  King  of  Jerusalem,  a  proud  embodiment 
of  the  general  contrast.  Turbulent  and  rapacious 
vassals  of  the  latter  maltreated  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  just  aa  the  Seljuckians  had  maltreated 
the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  They  even  menaced 
the  sacred  city  itself.  Saladin's  reprisals 
were  equally  remarkable  for  humanity  and 
vigour.  He  crossed  the  Jordan  at  Jacob's  Ford, 
razed  a  strong  castle  there,  defeated  De  Lusignan 
on  the  plains  of  Tiberias,  parried  him  captive 
into  his  own  capital,  draped  the  great  cross 
through  the  dirt,  and  thus  ''covered  Islamism 
with  a  splendid  iriumph." 

This  was  in  1187.  Immediately  that  the 
Pope — ^Urban  the  Third — ^heard  of  even  Sala- 
din's  first  successes,  he  took  to  his  bed  and 
died.  His  successor,  Gregory  the  Eighth,  sum- 
moned all  Christ's  faithfril  to  the  rescue.  Two 
years  before,  our  English  Henry  the  Second  had 
been  visited  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  deputation  of  Templars,  bearing  the 
banner  and  keys  of  the  holy  city.  He  gave 
them  audience,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Clerken- 


well,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  But  neither  the 
minatory  eloquence  of  Heraclius  (unpleasantly 
resembling  that  of  Becket),  nor  the  flattering 
invitation  of  the  knights,  could  overcome  the 
unhappy  old  Eling's  reluctance  to  abandon  his 
domit  to  aa  Inftiendly  neighbour  and  to 
parricidal  sons.  He  begged  to  be  excused  the 
great  honour  designed  him,  and  thrust  it  upon 
his  second  son  Bichard.  Him  the  Pope  named 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  presented  with  a  crown 
of  peacock's  feathers.  But  before  all  things 
could  be  arranged  for  his  departure,  his  elder 
brother  and  father  died,  leaving  to  him  a  better 
kingship  than  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  even 
were  the  lion-hearted  disposed  to  shrink,  it  was 
not  in  his  power.  The  tide  was  up,  and  he 
must  go  with  it.  Prelates  were  preaching  the 
crusade  even  to  the  Welsh,  who  understood 
nothing  but  their  gestures ;  and  the  people 
everywhere  were  singing,  after  sermon, — 

Signam  cmciB,  Signmn  dads  ; 

Sequxtur  exerdtug ; 
Qaod  Don  oessit,  sed  prsBoesut^ 

In  vi  Sancti  Splritibi ; 

which  Mr.  Eule  renders,  for  Saxon  lungs, — 

Sign  of  Jesnfl,  standard  predoos. 

Leads  the  host  victorioas ; 
It  never  ceded,  bat  preceded, 

And  Heaven  made  it  gloriona.' 

A  "Western  Alliance  was  effected.  The  kings  of 
England  and  Prance,  after  much  trouble  in 
setding  their  domestic  relations,  set  out  for  the 
East,  amid  scenes  very  similar  to  those  that  were 
witnessed  but  twelve  months  since — scenes  of 
mingled  exultation  and  sadness.  Richard  em- 
barked from  Marseilles, — after  eight  days'  wait- 
ing for  his  fleet, — on  the  7th  of  August,  1190  j 
while  his  ally  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
Genoa,  appointing  Messina  for  a  rendezvous. 
Philip's  expedition  suflfered  least, — but  Bichard* s 
made  at  last  as  at  first,  the  bravest  show.  Various 
adventures  befell  them  during  their  stay  at 
Sicily — ^not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  was 
the  visit  of  the  learned  Abbat  Joachim,  who 
favoured  Bichard  with  an  Apocalyptic  exposition 
which  surprised  him  and  angered  his  ecclesi- 
astics. The  kernel  of  tho  discourse  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Rule : — 

" '  And  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns.'  This  di-agon  signifies  the  Devil,  who  is 
well  said  to  have  seven  heads,  for  the  head  of  the  Devil 
is  every  wicked  one,  and  the  nnmber  seven  is  gfiven,  a 
finite  for  an  infinite.  For  the  heads  of  the  Devil^that 
is  to  say,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church — are  numlierless. 
Tet  the  number  seven  is  exact ;  for  there  are  seven  per- 
secutors of  the  Church,  whose  names  are  Herod,  Nero, 
Constantius,  Mohammed,  Melsemut,  Saladin,  and  Anti- 
christ. Thus,  says  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  that 
there  are  seven  Kings,  of  whom  five  are  fidlen,  and  one 
is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come.  The  five  fallen  ones 
are  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed,  and  Melse- 
mut. The  one  that  is,  is  Saladin — he  that  now  oppresses 
the  Church  of  God,  and  with  her  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  and  occupies  the  land 
that  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  our  Lord ;  but  he  shall 
shortly  lose  it.*' 
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niif  predietkm  was  agreeable  to  the  Kin^  who  could 
Dot  refirain  from  intermptiiig  the  Ftophet  with  a  question : 
^'When shall  this  be?" 

"When  seven  yean  have  past  from  the  day  of  the 
csptme  of  Jenualem/'  answered  he. 

"Thy  oomiog/'  said  Joachim,  ^  is  very  necessary, 
becuie  the  Lord  will  give  thee  victory  over  His  enemies, 
and  will  exalt  thy  naiOe  above  the  names  of  all  the 
Princes  of  the  earth.  Bat  it  follows  that  one  of  them 
k  sot  yet  oome.  This  is  Antichrist.  AtUtehriH  is 
alrfodtf  oofTi »»  tke  eify  of  Same,  and  shall  be  raised  on 
h^k  M  ike  Apostolic  See" 

Six  months  they  stayed  in  Sicily,  and  thence 
departed  for   Cyprus — ^Eichard   carrying  with 
him,  as  his  betrothed,  the  beautifal  l^avarrese, 
Eerengaria ;  Philip  having  at  last  consented  to 
cancel  the  preTioas  engagement  to  his  sister. 
The  treachery  of  the  Cypriotes  brought  down 
upon  them  the  lion-hearted,  who  quickly  over- 
threw their  Ghreek  emperor,  celebrated  his  mar- 
liage  there,  and  received  De  Lusignan  and  other 
Jerusalem  dignitaries.      The  allies  rejoined  lat 
Icre.     Nearly  two  years,  and  an  uncounted 
army,  were  consumed  in  its  siege ;  and  at  length 
it  yielded  on  terms  not  sanctioned  by  Saladin, 
who  lay  without,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Philip  deserted  the  com- 
moi^  cause.      Bichard,  though  indignant .  and 
apprehensive,    resolved  to  push  on.      In   the 
inarches  and   battles   that  followed,  his  forces 
Bafiiered  more  from  the  climate  than  they  gained 
by  their  swords.     From  Acre  they  went  on  to 
iscdon,  and  from  Ascalon  to  Jaffia.    From  Jaffift 
they  should  have  gone  on  to  Jerusalem ;  but  a 
council  of  war  determined  that  they  had  no 
adequate  means  either  of  siege  or  assault,  and 
they  returned    to    Ascalon,  which   they  had 
to  lehuild  before  they  could  inhabit — a  very 
Balaklava;   the   depth  of  winter,   their    ships 
a^d  to  approach  tiie  shore,  and  their  numbers 
melting  away  under  sickness,    desertion,   and 
vant.    With  the  spring  came  better  prospects ; 
but  they  were  overclouded  by  a  quarrel  between 
the  English  King  and  his  chief  remaining  ally, 
and  by  bad  news  from  home.     Secretly,  he  de- 
sired, and  even  determined,  to  return:    never- 
thel(^  he  was  induced  to  remain,  and  to  set 
out  on  another  march  to  Jerusalem.  The  French 
deserted  in  a  body,  accusing  him  of  cowardice  ! 
eien  him  of  whom  the^  Saracens  said,  ^'  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  we  have  never  heard 
of  eiuch  a  soldier,  so  brave,  so  skilled  in  arms." 
He  prevailed  in  skirmishes,  but  he  could  under- 
take no  great  battle,  and  was  himself  prostrated 
by  ackness.    fie  proposed,  therefore,  a  truce, 
and  Saladin    honourably   assented,      fie  was 
now  firee,  with  all  his  pilgrim-soldiers,  to  visit 
^  city  they  had  twice  set  out  to  conquer. 
Bichard  himself  set  off  home  in  the  garb  of  a 
TeiLplar.    Adverse  weather  drove  him  up  the 
Adriatic.     Shipwrecked  on  the  coast   of  Ba- 
g^  he  was  obliged   to    ask  leave    of   the 
governor  to  pass  through  his  territory.     This 
^nan  was   nephew    to    that    Conrad,     Duke 
^^  Kontferrat,  whose  assassination  Flulip  had 


caused  to  be  attributed  to  Bichard.  fie  had 
disguised  himself  as  a  pilgrim,  or  palmer, — ^but 
the  ruby  ring  which  he  sent  as  a  present  to 
the  governor,  and  his  costly  expenditure,  dis- 
closed his  real  name  and  rank,  fie  mounted 
a  swift  horse,  and  rode  away,  with  only  a  single 
attendant,  to  a  village  near  Vienna,  fiere  his 
serving-boy's  extravagance  and  ostentation  again 
discovered  him, — and  notwithstanding  the  af- 
fectionate fidelity  of  one  of  his  old  N(»inan 
soldiers,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Duke  Leopold. 
Our  first  English  alliance  with  France  and  ex- 
pedition to  the  East,  terminated  in  an  Austrian 
prison! 

It  was  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Europe  was  again  thus  excited  by  the 
Eastern  Question.  There  were  three  cmaadeB, 
subsequent  to  that  of  Eichard's  and  Philip's ; 
but  they  were  not  inspired  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, were  carried  on  mainly  by  the  Orders 
instituted  for  the  purpose,  and  resulted  in  nothing 
but  a  half-century  of  Latin  domination  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  Izeaties  with  the  people  whom 
it  was  found  impossible  to  dispossess.  As  exer- 
tions of  military  strength  for  a  distinct  territorial 
acquisition,  the  crusades  signally  failed. 

The  Seljuckian  Empire  did,  however,  come  to 
an  end.    It  was  overthrown,  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  Tartar  Zenghis 
Khan.    But  Tartar  conquests  are  not  permanent. 
The  deluge  that  had  rolled  down  from  the  Asiatic 
steppes,  in  time  returned  thither.    There  soon 
after  appeared  in  the  soil  it  had  overflowed  what 
appeared  but  a  feeble  weed — and  yet  was  destined 
to  becotne  a  king  among  the  tiees.    A  tribe  of 
nomads,   called  Turcomans,  had    obtained,   or 
taken,  leave  to  set  up  their  camp  in  the  territory 
oflconium.  Their  chieftain  was  namedErtoghml, 
which  meant  ''the  Bight-hearted."     fiis  son 
was  named  Othman,  which  meant  ''the  Vulture.'' 
This  was  the  foimder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Within  three  generations,  a  people  numbering 
in  the  first  only  four  hundred  households,  had 
its  Asiatic  capital  in  the  Greek  city  of  Brusa, 
andv  a  European  capital  in  the  old  Boman  city 
of  Adrianople.    It  was  no  later  than  the  year 
1396,  when  they  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Servians  and  fiungarians,  the  natural  and 
now  trusted  ramparts  of  Christendom  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  successors  of  Saladin.     fiad  a 
tithe  of  the  force  expended  on  the  re-conquest 
of  Palestine  been  exerted  in  the  defence  of 
Belgrade   or    of   Constantinople,   there  would 
now  be  no  question  of  Turkey  in  Europe.    But 
to  so  low  an  ebb  had  sunk  the  tide  which  lately 
overbore  the  reluctance  of  monarchs  and  the  fears 
of  rustics, — or  so  high  had  risen  the  party- 
walls  which    divided    Christendom    into    two 
churches,  and  therefore  into  two  civilisations, — 
the  gradual  investment  of  the  Greek  capital  by 
the  hordes  of  Islam,  was  seen  without  the 
slightest    effort  at  its  relief.      The    Emperor 
Manuel  himself  met  with  less  attention  from 
our  Henry  the  FourOi,  at   their  meeting  on 
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Blackheath,  tban  Heraclius  had  reoeiy^  from 
Henry  the  Second ;  for  Manuel  was  unarmed  with 


letters  from  Borne,  and  Borne  itself  had  a  rival  |  under  our  own  eyes  : — 


tion  of  what  took  plaoe  eoraetlj  four  hundred 
years  ago  (1453%  and  i^oi  U  hai9e  he&n  repeat^ 


at  Avignon.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  victories  of 
Amurath  had  dissipated  the  apprehension  of 
Slavonic  or  Magyar  intervention,  he  devolved  on 
his  son,  Mohammed  the  Second,  the  complete 
realisation  of  that  grand  design  which  Turkish 
tradition  delights  to  discover  in  the  dream  which 
ohtainedf  or  Othman  the  hride  before  refused  by 
an  ambitious  father.  Othman  dreamed — says  the 
legend— (it  may  be  read  in  Professor  Creasy's 
"History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  founded  on 
Yon  Hanmer") — that  out  of  his  bosom  there 
Bj^rang  a  goodly  tree,  which  grew  and  grew  un- 
til it  canopied  three  parts  of  the  horizon ;  and 
all  ita  leavesy  scimitar^shaped,  were  turned  by  a 
strong  wind  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  city  itself,  ''  placed  at  the  junction  of 
two  seas  and  two  continents,  seemed  like  a 
diamond  set  between  two  sapphires  and  two 
emeralds,  to  form  the  most  precious  stone ina  ring 
of  univ^ml  empire."  The  young  Sultan  to 
whom  it  belonged  to  plaoe  this  precious  stone  in 
a  diadem  already  resplendent  with  the  rifled 
gems  of  two  empires,  was  educated  for  his 
destiny,  and  exhibited  a  remarkable  adaptation 
to  its  work.  Fierce,  choleric,  and  cunning,  as 
becaim«  his  ambition, — ^he  was  also  graced  with 
accomplishments,  and  anned  with  a  self-control, 
which  became  his  success.  Nature  had  written 
his  whole  eharaotor  on  his  £eu)&— "  Tartaric^ 
sallow,  and  melancholy,  as  were  most  of  his  an- 
ceatons  the  Ottoman  Idngs ;  his  look  and  eoun- 
tenanee  stem,  with  eyes  piercings  hollow,  and  a 
littLe  sunk,  as  it  were,  in  his  h^ ;  and  his  nose 
so  high  and  crooked  that  it  abnost  touched  his 
upper  lip."  Such,  with  the  addition  that  he 
was  of  low  stature,  square-set,  and  strong- 
limbed — such  is  old  Knofle's  picture  of  the  man 
who  closes  up  the  period  of  mediaeval  history, 
and  initiates  with  his  crescent  rule  on  the 
Bosphorus,  though  all  unconsciously,  the  age  of 
the  printing  press,  of  the  Beformation,  of 
Columbus,  and  of  diplomacy. 

Tho  story  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople — 
the  last  great  siege— the  last  of  twenty-nine 
sieges  (since  its  foundation  under  the  name  of 
Byzantium),  only  eight  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessftd-— the  story  of  this  memorable  event  is 
so  splendidly  narrated  by  Gibbon,  that  its  repe- 
tition is  a  trying  test  of  the  skill  of  any  subse- 
quent narrator.  Mr.  Bule  at  once  accepts  and 
evades  the  test  Unlike  Professor  Creasy,  who 
makes  a  Large  comparison  of  authorities,  and 
weaves  their  testimonies  into  an  impressive,  in- 
dependent narrative, — ^Mr.  Bule  chooses  to  '<  fol- 
low^ and  almost  transkte,"  that  of  '<  the  Chamber- 
lainPhranza,  an  active  and  patriotic  eyewitness." 
Gibbon  has  closely  followed  the  same  authority, 
— whether  or  not  he  has  done  better  than  ''trans- 
late," the  reader  may  judge  from  the  passages 
we  ace  about  to  transcribe  from  the  ''  Studies." 


n^JT^^^t^T:!^  ia««wAu«  xium  Lue      oiuuies.      Genoese  ships,  and  one  Sicilian,  hovo  in  sight  upon  the 
iney   coastitilte   an   almost  unbroken  descnp-   Sea  of  Ma^no^^  steering  nnder  fhll  sail  for  Coustanti- 


On  the  second  day  of  April,  Mohammed  pitched  bis 
tent  opposite  the  gate  of  Saint  Romapus,  surronnded  bj 
a  moHitude  of  hone  and  foot  that,  surreyed  from  the 
towers  of  Gonstantinoi^  seemed  innumerable.  They 
stretched  firom  sea  to  sea — ^that  is  to  sar,  from  the  shore 
of  the  PtopODtie  to  that  of  the  Cblden  Horn,  covering  a 
line  of  iiz  imles  westward  of  the  city.  Qn  bis  right 
lay  the  amy  of  the  East,  stretdiing  to  the  Golden  Crate ; 
and  on  his  left,  the  army  of  the  West,  as  fiir  as  the 
Wood  Qate  and  the  Golden  Horn.  The  SiOUn  himself 
was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  a  stockade, 
and  within  this  defence  tiie  janizaries  and  nobles  of  the 
Seraglio  also  took  up  their  pontion.  A  kinsman  and 
firiend  of  the  Sultan  sat  down  with  his  troops  on  the 
northern  side  of  Galata.  The  camp  was  intrenched 
hcyond  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  where  tlfeo  Qolden 
Horn  bends  northward. 

On  the  same  day,  part  of  the  new  fleet  came,  and 
dropped  anchor  before  the  dty.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  triremes,  each  having  three  banks  of  oars; 
dromones  and  lighter  vessels,  with  unhnemiesy  or  galleys 
with  one  bank,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  greatest  part 
of  a  drcuit  of  eighteen  miles  was  thus  occupied  by  land 
and  sea.  But  a  chain,  stretched  across  the  Gk)lden  Horn, 
effectually  shut  out  the  enemy  from  that  side;  and  within 
the  harbour  a  few  foreign  ships,  detained  by  the  same 
chain,  were  expected  to  act  as  became  allies.  They  were 
Genoese,  Cretan,  Venetian,  and  other  merdumtmeo, 
about  sixteen  in  all,  making  but  a  sorry  armada. 

Operations  were  begun  on  the  land  side  bj  bringing 
engines  to  play  upon  the  walls  In  fourteen  places ;  while 
the  maffhinns  for  hurling  stones  reduced  to  ruin  the 
'  houses  and  palaces  that  lay  within  their  range.  The  doll, 
quivering  reverberation  of  battering-rams,  the  hissing  of 
arrows^  the  rattling  of  heavier  missilss,  the  occasiooal 
discharge  of  those  g^eat  guns,  and  the  shout  of  the 
besiegers,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  without  any 
interval  of  silence,  night  or  day,  told  the  inhabitants 
that  at  length  the  dreadful  reality  of  war  had  penetrated 
to  their  very  hearths. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Still  they  had  some  confidence  in  the  stiqpendous  for- 
tifications of  the  city  ;  still  the  people  were  willing  to 
try  hard  for  self-preservation ;  and  every  morning  the 
Turks  were  mortified  to  find  that  the  willing  hands  of 
women  and  children  had  helped  the  men  to  repair  the 
breaches  made  the  day  preoe(&ng,  by  fiUins:  in  stones  and 
rubbiah. 

To  reduce  the  height  of  hatUements  thus  vigorously 
defended,  Mohammed  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  ditch  at 
places  where  the  wall  was  weakest,  and  for  this  purpose 
caused  trees  to  be  thrown  in  and  covered  with  baskets  of 
earth.    Under  a  heavy  discharge  of  arrows,  which  for  a 
moment  drove  the  besa^^  Iwhind  the  breastwork  of 
the  walls,  or  swept  clear  the  terrace,  crowds  of  Turks 
would  rush  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  throw  in  the 
trees  and  empty  the  baskets,  while  others,  pressing 
behind,  pushed  their  weaker  comrades  into  the  heap,  and 
tYkwe  they  were  smothered  with  the  fall  of  rubbish 
their  own  bodies  serving  to  fill  up.      At    the   same 
time,  the  Greeks  threw  magsco  of  sftooe  on  their  assail- 
ants^ shot  streams  of  liquid  fire  and  showers  of  arrows. 
In  this  manner  the  contest  long  hung  doubtful,  and  the 
besiegers  wondered  at  encountenng  valour  and  endurance 
which  they  had  never  befbre  seen  in  Greeks. 

a  a  •  »  * 

While  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  protracted  beyond 
the  hopes  or  fears  of  either  party,  an  incident  occurred 
illustrative  of  the  foUy  of  setting  mere  landsmen  to  con- 
tend with  a  maritime  people  on  the  water.      Three 
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inofk.  On  ttieir  appettnxioe,  the  Turks  made  the  ihore 
rewond  wiUi  thoata  and  the  noise  of  drums  and  tram- 
peU»  rare  that  the  foicac  Prankish  vessels  were  theirs 
wiUi  jvt  Obe  tioable  of  taking  them.  Several  of  their 
oaft  vBflBOoredy  and  sailed  away  to  capture  the  strangers; 
bak,  after  a  sharp  engagement*  they  were  obliged  to  put 
back  again  with  great  loss.  The  Emperor  and  his  people 
aw  t]»  engagement  from  the  walls»  praying  for  their 
friends  as  it  went  on;  and  the  Sultan  gazea  from  the 
beadi  with  wonder  and  impatience.  At  least  a  hundred 
tlwnsand  voioea  most  have  bellowed  an  impotent  defiance 
to  those  ter  ships.  Then  the  whole  fleet  moved  to 
avngs  Uie  disgrace^  and  an  engagement  followed.  But 
the  Turks  knew  not  how-to  fight  at  sea.  The  expe- 
rienoed  Genoese  did  wonders;  it  was  death  to  come  near 
them;  the  enemy  fell  by  hundreds;  two  of  their  ships 
eaaght  fire,  and  bomt  to  the  water's  edge.  Their  fleet 
fdl  off  a  saeond  time^  and  Mohammed,  mad  with 
dbaiae^  gmKed  lus  teeth,  cursed  them,  called  them 
woaKO — ^thaa  which  no  epithet  could  have  been  more 
opprobrious — and,  forgetting  that  he  could  not  do  an 
imposslnlity,  dug  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  sides,  and 
railed  into  the  waves,  roaring  threats  and  curses, 
ffis  trirenMS,  now  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  shore, 
ventvrsdto  the  fight  again,  but  it  was  only  to  waste  life. 
Ten  thousand  Hagarenes — Leonard  of  Scio  assures  us 
that  he  heard  it  from  the  Turks  themselves — Were  given 
to  the  sea  that  day. 


At  present^  it  seemed  necessary  to  assul  the  city,  not 
oolyby  land  on  the  western  side,  but  also  from  the  water  on 
the  two  other  ades  of  thetriangle.  The  fleet,  although  unfit 
fur  actum  at  sea,  might  still  annoy  the  besieged  with  pro- 
jectiles from  the  south-east;  but  the  harbour  being 
doBed  effectually  by  the  chain,  and  ships  that  guarded 
the  chain,  the  north-east  side,  facing  Qslata,  was,  as  yet, 
isiffwaiihli  To  conquer  this  difficulty,  he  conceived  a 
masterly  scheme  for  the  introduction,  by  land,  of  ma- 
terisls  fiir  a  floating  battery.  From  the  Bosphorus, 
soaewhae  about  the  place  now  called  Dohna  Baktshe^ 
itnag  pknks  were  laid  on  sleepers,  and  greased  with 
tsDow  to  «tt«*^wA  friotioa.  On  this  platlbrm,  pro- 
loBged  to  a  di^t^'^^^  of  ten  miles,  both  biremes  and 
triremes  were  drawn  by  ropes  and  pulleys,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  cituens  and  thieir  idlies,  launched 
again  mto  the  harbour;  and  some  at  least  were  con- 
vijped  with  powwfol  traction  with  so  great  rapictity,  that 
the  tiaasit  waa  completed  'm  a  single  mght.  Then  he 
bad  a  floating-bridge  or  pontoon  constructed,  by  laying 
phoks  on  boats  and  inverted  oil-jars,  and  on  this  were 
pbnted  one  of  his  monster  guns  and  other  engines. 

•  •  •  •  • 

About  the  second  cock-crowing,  without  any  audible 

agnal— BO  exact  was  the  Turkuh  discipline — the   at- 

t«k  began  dmnltaneously  on  all  ades;  but  Hohammed 

bad  seat  the  worse  fighters  firsts  reserving  the  younger 

ad  eflbdive  part  <^  his  army  until  they  began  to  be 

wevy,  and  then  intended  to  bring  up  the  brave,  the 

anm^  and  the  veterans.    The  sound  at  battle  now  rose 

KU  the  roarintf  of  a  furnace.     At  first,  the    Greeks 

ud  thdr  friends  ftmght  well,  and  the  Tmrks  were  seen 

tambliiig  off  the  walls  by  hun^eds,  as  the  scaling-ladders 

vffs  diopped  throng;  and  even  some  of  thor  machines 

rMored  eonadarahU  damage.    But  the  morning  dis- 

dcsei  a  fearful  scene.    The  Moslems,  like  a  belt,  begirt 

Coostaaianqple  on  every  side :  guns,  drums,  and  trumpets 

k^t  op  such  a  deafening  din  that  words  of  command 

vnt  no  longer  andiUe,  and  the  senses  of  the  defenders 

^KpB  to  hak  them  in  the  confusion.    But  for  two  hours 

iMCQuisnd  was  needed ;  for  both  Turks  and  Christians 

f«Qgbt  terribly,  and  the  latter  had  some  slight  advantage. 

The  floating  battery  was  demolished,  and  many  Haga- 

KBawere  crushed  by  great  stones  hurled  down  upon 

tbeo.  The  sky  was  black  with  smoke;    and,  in  this 

itnngv  gkMMBy  tlM  biasing  of  Qreek  fire,  poured  out 


upon  the  assailants,  produced  a  horrid  glare.  Even  the 
strongest  men  of  them  began  to  quad  beneath  a  re- 
sistance tax  strong^  than  they  had  expected;  and 
the  shouts  of  Turkish  officers  beating  with  iron  rods 
those  who  receded  in  the  leasts  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  on  both  sides,  added  a  new  horror  to  the  sosne. 
The  Christians  dared  to  challenge  the  Turks  to  mount 
their  ladders :  the  Turks  dared  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  again  they  were  cut  down  by  hundreds.  Athletic 
savages  stood  fbr  lighter  men  to  mount  upon  their 
shoidders,  and  others  upon  these  agun ;  but  the  unsteady 
piles  of  living  flesh  rolled  back  mto  the  depth.  A  great 
breach  was  then  efiected :  in  that  breach  the  enemy  was 
met  bravdy  by  Justinian;  and  Constantino  galloped  to 
the  spot  to  give  heart  to  his  people,  that  tibey  might 
struggle  to  the  last. 

This  ia  not  an  unfairly  fayoorable  specimen  of 
the  attraotive  style  in  which  Mr.  Bule  has  exe- 
cuted a  design  which  appears  to  us  essentially 
faulty.  We  learn  from  lus  preface  that  he  has  un- 
d«rtiien  to  write  Beveral  vohimeB  of  history  oa 
**  Christian "  principles.  A  profession  of  this 
sort  usuaUy  introduces  either  a  truism  or  an 
impertinence.  In  this  case  we  have  both. 
"  Christian  history  "  is  defined  to  be  ''  that  ex- 
position of  events,  and  that  delineation  of  cha- 
racters, which  are  consistent  with  truth.''  A 
silly  truism ;— «qual  in  silliness  to  a  definition  of 
Christian  science  as  *'  that  exposition  of  facts 
and  induction  of  principles  which  is  consistent 
with  truth."  The  obligation  of  the  historian 
to  be  truthful,  is  an  obligation  anterior  to,  and 
quite  independent  of,  the  Christian  or  any  other 
religion.  The  impertinence  oonsists  in  the 
historian's  assumption  of  Divine  guidanoe — ^for 
as  such  we  must  understand  his  allusion  to  ''a 
quality  of  mind  that  cannot  be  attained  but  b  j 
application  to  a  higher  source,  nor  can  it  be  iHre-^ 
senred  except  by  daily  renovatioa."  What  is 
this  but  an  advertisemeat  of  the  author^s  piety, 
and  an  obiique  censure  upon  his  less  pietentious 
fellows?  What  follows,  how0v«r,  zeyeals  the 
nkotiye  to  this  sin  against  good  taste  and  self- 
respect  The  author  fiirthar  adyertises  himself 
"an  earnest  and  unoompromising  Protestant, 
eyery  day  increasingly  attached  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  blessed  Eeformation,  and 
eyery  day  increasingly  conyinoed  of  the  ixreme* 
diable  error  of  Bomanism."  This  waa  certainly 
not  necessary  to  the  yindieotion  of  the  aath<»^s 
Protestantism,  since  his  yolume  does  not  oontain 
the  slightest  reoognition  of  the  sodal  or  religious 
seryices  of  the  Church  before  the  Beformation, 
while  it  abounds  in  suggestions  of  impostoie 
and  tyranny.  Mr.  Bule,  it  is  too  eyidenty 
writes  for  a  public  whose  literary  appreciation  is 
at  the  command  of  their  religious  sympathies. 
This  we  the  more  regret,  as  we  belieye  him  to 
be  as  conscientiously  impartial  as  he  is  unques- 
tionably skilful,  and  capable  of  achieying  a  high^ 
independent  literary  standing.  One  at  least  of 
the  rules  that  guide  his  historioal  compositioBs 
is  as  sound  as  conformity  to  it  is  difficult— that, 
namely,  of  taking  nothing  at  second-hand.  But 
his  abstinence  firom  episode  and  disquisition,  we 
cannot  regard  as  a  merit.    To  relate  nothing  but 
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what  is  certain,  and  to  relate  without  reflection, 
is  to  exclude  from  history  at  once  its  poetry  aud 
philosophy.  T«  compress  the  beautiful  legend 
of  Becket's  parentage  into  a  foot-note,  and  label 
it  "  a  pretty  invention"  —  to  omit  from 
the  story  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  captivity  the 
story  of  Blondel's  minstrelsy  —  to  dismiss  a 
me(&{eval  hero  with  the  regret  that  he  was  not 
educated  under  the  influence  of  "  pure  Chris- 
tianity"— and  to  recognise  in  the  Greek  dis- 
persion only  an  agency  of  anti-Papal  excite- 
ment,— ^is  to  show  how  meagre  and  unlovely  a 
thing  the  muse  of  history  may  be  made.  Mr. 
Bule's  execution  of  his  task  is,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  vastly  better  than  its  design.  He 
writes  with  a  pen  that  so  sparkles  as  it  goes 
that  the  reader  is  very  unlikely  to  perceive  the 
defects  on  which  the  critic  naturally  fastens. 
Always  terse,  and  frequently  epigrammatic,  the 
page  becomes  under  his  hand  a  picture  of  the 
man  or  the  incident  he  would  describe.  The 
arrangement  of  his  topics,  no  less  than  the  con- 


struction of  his  sentences,  is  favourable  to  ease 
and  rapidity  of  perception.  Never  startling,  he 
never  tires.  So  reliable  and  entertaining,  though 
not  satisfying,  a  guide,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  accompany  in  his  contemplated  frirther  excur- 
sions into  the  regions  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Jollifle's  volumes  are  a  republication,  but 
a  merited  and  timely  one.  The  rapid  sale  of 
a  large  and  high-priced  edition  might  be  held 
suJBicient  to  excuse  the  appearance  of  this.  In 
truth,  however,  the  inexhaustible  interest  of  the 
sacred  soil  is  very  fairly  represented  in  these 
Letters,  written  amidst  its  inspiring  scenes^  and 
now  corrected  by  the  reports  of  latest  observers. 
With  them  in  our  hand,  we  may  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly  over  the  fields  of  Hebrew,  Chris- 
tian, and  crusading  story,  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  note  also  the  accumulating 
records  of  a  history  not  yet  complete — the  marks 
of  Ottoman  oppression,  of  Oriental  debasement, 
of  WesterA  intervention,  and,  it  may  be,  of  a 
renovating  process. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 

A  BAD   PEACE   OR  A  WOBSE   WAS? 


The  presentation  of  this  grim  alternative  has 
been  the  work  of  the  montii.  Parliament  rose 
on  the  2drd  of  December,  content  to  have  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers  new,  and  reluctantly- 
conceded,  powers  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  It  re-assembled  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
to  find  the  war  at  a  stand-still,  the  army  dis- 
solving away,  and  the  old  nest  of  diplomatists 
oonfabulating  in  their  old  rookery  over  the  terms 
of  peace.  Peace !  and  Sebastopol  not  only  not 
taken,  but  not  yet  attacked,  or  even  invested. 
Peace !  and  the  hopes  of  Europe  disappearing  in 
the  fumes  of  purposeless  bloodshed. 

Austria,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  named 
the  last  day  of  the  year  as  the  term  of  her 
armed  inactivity.  If  by  that  period  Bussia  had 
not  accepted  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the 
Three  Powers,  Austria  would  at  least  deliberate 
whether,  and  how,  she  should  make  war  upon 
Bussia.  Before  the  year  had  quite  run  out, 
this  menacing  ultimatum  was  presented  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  He  took  it  very  graciously,  and 
requested  time  to  obtain  from  his  imperial 
master  permission  to  entertain  its  propositions. 
The  request  was  of  course  granted — ^fourteen 
days  of  grace — and  lo !  the  permission  was  also 
granted.  The  Emperor  had,  in  August  last, 
rejected  these  terms,  as  fit  to  be  entertained  only 
afrer  a  long  and  adverse  war.  He  now  con- 
sented that  they  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  did  not  even  avail 
himself  of  the  period  pemdttedfor  deliberation,  or 
for  the  transmission  of  formal  instructions.  The 


telegraph  was  not  too  summary  or  undignified 
a  courier.  The  electric  wires  were  made  to  ex- 
press, by  the  celerity  with  which  they  flashed 
the  imperial  will  into  the  brain  of  Europe, 
how  benignantiy  eager  was  that  imperial  will 
for  peace.  Europe,  on  its  part,  was  not  in- 
credulous nor  ungratefril.  The  money-markets 
went  up,  and  the  corn-markets  went  down. 
Mr.  Cobden  convened  the  West  Biding  at  Leeds, 
to  hear  frt)m  him  an  exposition  of  the  situation 
so  much  desired.  Manchester's  annual  soirie 
to  its  peace-loving  Members  was  coming  off  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  Everywhere  a  presenti- 
ment of  peace  began  to  be  visible — and  such  a 
presentiment  is  at  once  a  prediction  and  a 
potentiality.  France,  to  be  sure,  continued  to 
despatch  her  legions,  and  the  Emperor  harangued 
them  on  the  flight  of  eagles:  but  that  is  the 
manner  of  the  French.  Our  English  Ministers, 
too,  were  understood  to  continue  exertions  for 
the  reinforcement  of  Lord  Baglan's  army  up  to 
the  storming  point :  but  those  "  exertions  '*  had 
been  too  long  continued  to  signify  much.  Botii 
Powers,  moreover,  had  despatched  to  their 
representatives  at  Vienna  the  needed  authorisa- 
tion ;  and  nothing  but  the  trifling  necessity  of 
getting  Turkey's  assent — ^those  obstinate  Turks 
again! — stood  in  the  way  of  the  return  of 
heaven-bom  Peace  to  the  world  she  had  aban- 
doned for  awhile  to  warriors  and  woe. 

But  on  what  terms  ?  for  we  have  learned  that 
even  heaven -bom  Peace  may  be  too  exacting — 
may  require  the  sacrifice  of  interests  defended 
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by  the  lives  of  tlio  brave,  and  consecrated  by 
the  tears  of  the  Buffering ;  may  require  even 
eTerlastiag  dishonour  and  disaster  as  the  price 
of  present  relief.     On  what  terms,  then  ?     The 
Pour  Points.   But  what  is  the  "  interpretation  " 
of  the  Four   Points — as  they  say  at  Vienna; 
what  the  visible,  practical   stipulation?     The 
redaction  of  Bussian  power  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Very  good!  we  may  suppose  the  patriotic  in- 
tern^tor  to  reply.      For  he  thereby  under- 
stands that  Sebastopol  is  not  to  be  rebuilt,  after 
its  pounding  by  the  two  hundred  and  ninety 
odd  great  guns  that  have  looked  down  upon  it 
with  horrid  intent  this  month  p€»t;    and  he 
concludes  that  Bussia  must  be  very  much  hum- 
bled to  consent  to  this,  and  Turkey  quite  en- 
sured   £rom  Bussian  menaces.      And  so    our 
patriotic  British   Public  smiles  approvingly — 
especially  on  'Change — at  the   prospect.      He 
would  have  liked  it  better,   certainly — ^much 
better — did  that  prospect  include  resuscitated 
Poland.    That  would  have  flattered  his  pride 
and  philanthropy  even  more  than  a  picture  of 
Constantinople  with  no  Sebastopol  in  the  back- 
groimd.    But  his  newspapers  teU  him  that  he 
must  not  give  way  to  these  sentimental  con- 
aerations — ^much  hpnour  as  they  do  him — in 
tiie  question  of  War  and  Peace :  he  really  must 
not,  for  the  sake  of  his  family.     And  thus  the 
good  PubUc  is  soothed  to  sleep,  with  forgetM- 
ness  for  a  pillow  and  delusion  for  a  nightcap. 

In  truth  and  justice,  however, — ^in  fidehty  to 
fact  and  candour  to  the  national  character, — ^it 
must  be  said  that  the  costliness  of  the  war  is 
not  the  main  element  of  the  up-springing  desire 
for  peace.  The  people  are  not  impatient  of  the 
burdens  of  the  war — ^they  bear  them  with  a  cheer- 
ful content.  They  are  so  disgusted  with  its 
mismaaagement  as  to  despair  of  its  success. 
They  perceive  now  that  in  every  department 
there  exists  an  amount  of  incapacity  fatal  to 
the  success  of  our  expeditions,  and  invincible  to 
the  efforts  of  our  Ministers.  It  has  taken  a 
longtime  to  convince  the  public  of  this  fact; 
bat  the  conviction  has  come  at  last,  and  is 
avowed  with  the  bitter  candour  of  humihation 
and  self-reproach.  The  steps  by  which  it  has 
been  reached  are  easily  gone  over. 

First,  we  despatched  to  the  Baltic  an  arma- 
ment of  unrivalled  naval  power,  under  a  com- 
mander whose  character  for  daring  was  deemed 
his  only  disqualification.     As  long  as  the  waters 
of  that  sea  were  open  to  his  ships,  he  kept  them 
dear  of  the   enemy, — but  he  did   no    more. 
He  was  sent  to  des^y  by  ships  alone  fortresses 
that  could  only  be  assailed  by  armies.    An  army 
was  sent  to  his  aid,  and  one  of  those  redoubtable 
fortresses  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  and  by 
a  tenth  of  his  force.    He  looked  at  the  rest,  but 
touched  them  not.    The  want  of  gun-boats,  it  is 
alleged,  rendered  his  floating  castles  useless.    Is 
that  fierce  sea-king  grown  senile?  or  did  the 
Government  withhold  the  one  essential  to  his 
suooess  and  the  enemy's  severest  humiliation  ? 


In  cither  case,  the  "departments**  are  convicted 
of  incompetence. 

We  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  It 
was  to  capture  a  Bussian  stronghold  which  was 
described  to  us  by  one  Minister  as  not  so  much 
a  fortress  as  avast  fortified  camp, — and  of  which 
it  was  said  by  another  Minister,  ''If  it  is  not 
taken  this  campaign,  it  will  never  be  taken." 
It  was  supposed  to  be  defended  by  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  Eighty  thousand  were  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  its  capture.  This  army  had  suffered 
much  from  sickness — "cholera  followed  it  to 
the  very  field  of  battle;"  yet  our  division  of 
that  army  had  neither  ten^  nor  an  adequate 
medical  staff.  Immediately  after  its  first  en- 
gagement— ^which  opened  to  it  the  yery  gates 
of  Sebastopol — this  army  was  found  inadequate 
either  to  enter  the  gates  or  to  surround  the  walls. 
The  lines  of  siege  were  therefore  laid  on  one  side 
only,  and  the  enemy  was  left  firee  to  reinforce 
and  supply  himself  as  he  pleased.  This  same 
numerical  inadequacy  caused  certain  important 
lines  of  defence  to  be  left  unoccupied, — and  two 
bloody  battles,  two  disastrous  victories,  were  the 
consequence.  Beinforcements  were  demanded, 
— and  reinforcements  were  sent, — ^but  not  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  waste  by  sickness.  The 
Enghsh  troops,  without  tents  for  three  weeks, 
are  without  huts  to  this  day — ^without  winter 
clothing,  without  propercooking  utensils,  without 
wholesome  food,  without  enough  food  of  any  kind. 
Cold,  privation,  and  excessive  toil,  induced 
dysentery,  fever,  and  scurvy.  The  sick  were 
too  many  even  for  removal  by  the  whole.  The 
French  had  to  lend  a  hospital  train  for  their  con- 
veyahce  horn  the  camp  to  the  harbour.  What 
remained  of  the  cavahy  horses  after  Balaklava, 
had  wasted  away  by  hunger  and  cold.  There 
were  not  four-footed  beasts  enough  in  all  the 
camp  to  carry  the  daily  rations  from  the  harbour 
to  the  tents.  The  men  had  themselves  to  toil 
through  eight  miles  of  swamp  with  bags  of  bis- 
cuit on  their  backs.  When  the  weather  per- 
mitted the  reconstruction  of  the  long-silenced 
batteries,  ammunition  had  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  same  way.  The  fleet,  and  even  the  French, 
had  again  to  be  asked  for  help, — ^and  the  sight  of 
their  sleek,  weU-fisd.  mules  was  to  our  soldiers 
as  the  sight  of  the  com  in  Egypt  to  the  &mished 
sons  of  the  patriarch. 

It  was  indeed  the  contrast  of  civilisation  and 
barbarism.  For  the  condition  of  our  camp  was 
distinguished,  amidst  its  many  features  of 
wretchedness,  by  this — ^that  every  want  endured 
there  was  an  artificial  want :  famine  at  the  side 
of  plenty.  The  Government  at  home  had  sent 
out  abundant  stores  of  all  kinds.  The  public 
had  supplemented  this  prevision  by  a  munificent 
subscription  and  shiploads  of  gifts.  Huts  had 
been  ordered  immediately  that  a  winter  cam- 
paign was  resolved  on,  at  several  points,  and 
simultaneously.  Winter  clothing  in  almost 
ludicrous  variety  and  quantity  had  been  con- 
tracted for,  if  not  despatched.     Conuniflsariat 
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offioera  sootired  the  Bhores  of  two  seaB  for  freah 
meat  and  yegetables.  Yet  nothing  arrived  at  the 
oamp, — or  arrived  not  till  too  iatb.  Some  ships 
went  astray,  for  lack  of  proper  instnictionB  to 
the  master--«ome  were  packed  upside  down,  the 
lint  for  Scutari  at  bottom,  cannon-balls  for  the 
Crimea  atop — some  were  absolutely  turned  back 
fix>m  Balaklava  with  their  holds  full  of  the 
very  stores  wanted — some  lay  with  their  cargoes 
rotting  in  the  harbour — some  emptied  ti^eir 
freights  into  the  mud  on  the  beach,  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  weather,  pilfered  by  the  starving  Turks, 
or  carried  off  bit  by  bit  to  the  camp.  Thus  it 
was  that  cold,  hunger,  disease,  and  death  ruled 
at  one  place,  because  at  the  other — ^not  ten  miles 
off— ruled  tiie  confiision  of  idiotoy,  neglect,  and 
heartlesgness. 

This  is  more  than  a  summary  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  Crimea.  It  is  a  summary  of 
Governmental  acts  and  apologies.  Lord  iU^g;lan 
has  displaced  a  medical  officer,  and  censured  his 
superior,  for  an  act  of  inhumanity  in  the  one, 
impl3ring  a  degree  of  carelessness  in  the  other, 
for  which  a  court-martial  might  have  justly 
awarded  a  severer  punishment.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  at  Balaklava  has  followed  the  com- 
mission already  sitting  at  Scutari.  Ministerial 
apologists  in  the  press  are  even  eager  in  their 
illustrations  of  stupidity  and  neglect  among 
Ministerial  subordinates.  In  the  place  of  stubborn 
denials  of  mismanagement,  wehearnowoomplsdnts 
that  nothing  but  mismanagement  —  however 
disastrous  ito  consequences — can  be  expected 
from  the  present  "  system."  But  a  week  or  two 
ago,  there  was  nothing  and  no  one  to  be  blamed 
— ^in  the  prospect  of  a  Parliamentary  sitting,  and 
inquisitive  committees,  we  have  wholesale  ac- 
cusations of  ''  a  system."  Unquestionably,  the 
institutions  and  usages  thus  denominated  are 
absurdly  cumbrous — ^the  natural  entrenchments 
of  the  incompetent  itom  responsibility  or  reform. 
Just  as  indisputable  is  it  that  peace  establish- 
ments are  •  inadequate  to  the  conduct  of  a 
great  war.  But  the  question  now  is,  Why 
was  not  the  ''system"  modified,  or  even 
abolished,  when  the  war  began?  why  were 
not  the  ''establishments"  enlaiged  and  re- 
modelled in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and 
moment  of  the  exigency?  Why  was  a  War 
Minister  created,  and  the  first  attribute  of  such 
a  potentate— consolidated  authority — ^withheld  ? 
Why  were  not  the  fetters  of  routine— red-tape 
fetters — snapped  in  scomM  strength,  and  the 
rabble  of  blockheads  that  simper  and  lounge  in 
the  way  of  the  State  chariot  summarily  ejected  ? 
To  these  demands  there  can  be  but  one  answer — 
Mnnsnatfl  werb  THmcsBLVBS  IircoicPETBirT,  and 
being  incompetent,  they  are  Guiltt. 

That  they  will  be  convicted  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary majority  on  this  grave  charge — ^if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  anticipate  conviction  by  con- 
fession— is  almost  certain.  The  language  held 
by  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  great  ship-owner,  and  Mr. 


AspinaU   Tumor,    head     of    the    Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  put  beyond  doubt  the 
feeling  of  the  public  mind.     In  harmony  with 
this    feeling,   the  opening    scene    of    the   re- 
assembled Commons  indicates  a  storm,  that  will 
break  up   the  crazy  Coalition — ^perhaps  before 
these  pages  are  through  the  press.     However 
that  may  be,  we  commend  to  the  grave,  con- 
scientious   consideration    of   our    readers    the 
question  of  the  hour.     Shall  we  accept  thia  bad 
peace   that  is   proffered  us — ^bad,    because  so 
infinitely    below    what   we    intended,    so    in- 
ferior   to    what    we   could    extort,    bo    little 
likely  to   be  enduring;    or   shall  we  continue 
to  prosecute   a  war   that    is    worse,   because 
it  dishonours    us    by  the   associations   it  en- 
tails,    by    the     disasters    which    accumulate 
along  its  path,  by  the  now  inevitable  failure 
of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  commenced? 
This  question  was  put  by  Mr.  Cobden.  to  the 
men    of   the    West  Biding.     Formally,   their 
answer  was  for  war ;   virtually,  we  believe,  it 
was  for  peace.     They  carried,   almost  unani- 
mously, a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities  till  honourable  terms 
of  pacification  could  be  obtained.    The  resolu- 
tion did  not  define  those  terms,  but  the  speaken 
(Mr.  E.  Baines  and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnos,  M.P.) 
were  evidentiy  content  with  the  Four  Points,  as 
interpreted  above;  and,  moreover,  strenuously  de- 
nied that  the  restoration  of  Poland  was  ever  in- 
cluded in  the  national  idea  of  the  war.    We,  who 
hold  that  unless  it  was  so  included,  the  war  was  a 
blunder  and  almost  a  crime,  can  of  course  be  no 
parties  to  its  continuance. .    If  the  question 
were,  "Peace,  or  Poland?"   we  would  shout 
for  "  Poland" — ^though  our  Crimean  army  had 
even  perished.     But  as  the  question  is,  "  Peace 
with   Russia   on   these   paltry  terms,    or  the 
Austrian  alliance    in  war?"   we   accept   the 
paltry  terms.      To  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
reported  adhesion  of  Sardinia  only  adds  strength. 
They  who  see  therein  an  instance  of  national 
gallantry,  are  of  the  stuff  whereon  treachery 
reckons  for  impunity.    We  pay  for  the  Sardinian 
troops  in  money — Austria  pays  for  them  with 
her  friendship.    Fatal  friendship  for  Charles 
Emmanuel !  Farewell  to  his  hereditary  ambition ! 
Italy  win  yet  be  free,   but  he  will  not  be 
its  King.     His  army  goes  to  the  Crimea — ^not 
that    ours   may  be   strengthened,   since  Aus- 
tria   has    ten    times    as  many  to  spare,  but 
that  it  may  not  head  the  armies  of  independ- 
ence.    Shall  we  British  people  be  consenting 
parties  to  this  conspiracy  miscwUed  an  Alliance  ? 
Better  fiar  acknowledge,  that  for  the  sword  our 
arm  has  lost  its  strength  and  our  hand  its  cun- 
ning— ^withdraw  the  wreck  of  our  glorious  army 
from  the  Serbonian  bog  in  which  it  welters — 
and  sign,  though  with  averted  ta/oe,  the  proffered 
artieles.    The  Peace  may  be  shamefiil — tiie  War 
is  becoming  atrocious. 
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Th»  Warh  tif  Dmglas  JerroU,    In  Eight  Vols. 
London :  Bradbury  and  Evans. 

Socnnrt  is  fall  of  incongruities.  Under  that 
complex  of  moral  and  material  facts  called  ''  re- 
spectabUitj/'  and  under  other  disguises,  in  high 
places  and  holy  places,  things  are  found  lurking 
which  only  escape  by  conventional  favour  names 
of  condemnation  and  disgust  rightly  due  to  them. 
To  a  thoughtful  on-looker  and  listener,  a  civilized 
community  often  seems  a  multitudinous  lago, 
that  is  always  saying,  with  confidential  depreca- 
tion, "  I  am  not  what  I  seem.** 

The  function  of  wit  is  the  discovery  of  in- 
congruity, and  there  are  plenty  of  "  witty  men" 
in  the  world  whose  faculties  play  glancingly 
upon  the  surflEice  of  things,  and  make  us  merry 
witii  detected  absurdities  in  trifles.  But,  when 
your  witty  fellow  happens  to  have  large  powers 
of  observation  and  reflection,  and  is  possessed, 
besides,  with  an  overriding  tendency  to  see 
things  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  he  rises  in 
the  scale  of  value,  and  becomes  in  a  greater  or 
less  sphere,  the  drill-seijeant  of  society;  and 
men  call  him  Satirist. 

A  most  important  public  functionary;  and 
certainly  the  present  age  is  not  one  in  which 
he  may  go  about  like  the  "poor  men  from  Man- 
chester," crying  "he's  got  no  work  to  do.'*  The 
world  we  live  in,  that  world  which  is 

a  cnrions  Bight, 


And  very  much  anllko  what  people  write, 

is  too  much  like  the  lath-and-canvas  •scenery 
set  up  at  suburban  gardens,  whero    Napoleon 
crosses  the  Alps,  or  London  is  set  on  fire,  or 
Vesuvius  becomes  eruptive  exactly  at  nine,  or 
Sir  Charles  Napier  storms  Bangoon  at  eleven 
precisely, — ^with  a  punctuality  people  would  be 
glad  to  see  in  the  Crimea.     Things  look  amaz- 
ingly weU  till  the  satirist  comes  by  with  his 
illumrnating    pyrotechny,    and,    vrith     sudden 
flashes  of  Hght,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  scaf- 
Mding,  and  makeshifts,  and  all  tiie  dreary  get-up. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  in  the 
eyes  of  this  generation  is  pre-eminently  that  of 
a  satirist,  with,  in  most  people's  mouths,  the 
qualifying  epithet    litter — "a  bitter  satirist." 
It  has  indeed  been  said  that  his  satire  has  over- 
laid his  philanthropy.  Not  truly  said,  we  think ; 
for  though  he  does  not  mince  or  measure  his 
language,  and  though  he  has  not  sufUcient  self- 
suppression,  always,  for  artistic  effect, — ^yet,  if 
there  is  one  more  obvious  characteristic  of  his 
writings  than  another,  it  is  an  abounding  human- 
ity.   High  over  the  craolding  of  the  wit>  and 
&6  hissing  ot  the  satirist's  arrow,  and  the  thun- 
derbolt of  angry  denunciation,  you  hear  a  voice, 
dear  and  irresiBtible,  that  says  '^  a  man's  a  man 
/or  a' thai''    Xt  is  quite  evident  that  to  Mr. 
JinnJd  thd  tie  of  brotherhoodoB  no  mere  phrase; 
ttutthe/^  fhe  link  which  bindd  together  zieh 


and  poor,  old  and  young,  strong  and  weak,  wise 
and  fooHsh ;  that  to  him  the  image  of  God  is 
never  erased,  though  it  may  be  blotted  or  ob- 
scured. 

Some  superfluous  strength  of  language  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  talk  and  writings  of  men  who 
have  had  to  buckle  on  the  armour  and  dash  into 
the  battle  of  life  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Jerrold's 
juvenile  experience  was  not  couleur  de  rose.  The 
youngest  of  a  large  family,  reckoned  rather  a 
neavy,  dull  boy,  and  with  very  little  education, 
he  went  to  sea,  if  we  remember  well,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  had  to  enter  upon  the  struggle 
of  a  career  in  London,  at  thirteen.  Colouring 
theatrical  prints  for  bread,  then  becoming  a 
printer ;  producing  a  fiarce  at  seventeen  ;  a  very 
diligent  and  various  reader ;  we  might  follow 
him  through  laborious  years,  and  trace  those 
dramatic  successes  which,  beginning  with 
"  Black-Eyed  Susan"  and  ending  in  high-class 
comedy,  did  so  much  to  banish  from  the  stage 
the  old  blue-fire  and  dagger  melodrama ;  till  we 
should  meet  him  in  connexion  with  Punch  in 
1843.  For  years  he  had  been  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood's  and  other  magazines,  and  his  ftigi- 
tive  pieces  had  been  once  or  twice  coUected  into 
volumes,  while  his  reputation  as  a  wit,  in  lite- 
rary circles,  was  unsurpassed;  but,  from  the 
commencement  of  Punch,  Mr.  Jerrold  became 
the  property  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the 
pages  of  Punch  that  the  "Story  of  a 
Feather'*  and  the  "  Caudle  Lectures"  first  saw 
the  light.  The  "  Story  of  a  Feather  "  is  one  of 
the  most  finished  and  pleasing  of  his  productions ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  "Caudle  Lectures" 
have  ran  through  many 'editions  in  various 
European  languages  besides  that  "  which 
Shakespear  sp^Sce."  The  Illuminated  Magazine 
and  the  Shilling  liagmine  will  be  remembered 
by  readers  out  of  their  teens;  it  was  in  the 
former  that  Mr.  Jerrold  gave  us  his  "Chro- 
nicles of  Clovemook,"  the  most  genial, 
thoughtful,  and  poetical  of  his  works,  confining 
more  of  the  interior  Jerrold  than  anything  else 
he  has  written ;  while  in  the  latter  we  had  the 
"  St.  (Hies  and  St.  James,"  the  longest  of  his 
stories,  and  in  point  of  "  construction  "  perhaps 
the  best. 

Those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Collected  Edition  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  writings,  will 
be  aware  how  versatile  and  voluminous  a  writer 
he  has  been.  They  will  also  have  learned  better 
than  to  dismiss  his  claims  by  treating  him 
merely  as  a  satirist  and  "  light  "^  author.  His 
circle  of  readers  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of 
Dickens  (in  whose  company  he  is  frequently 
named),  but  it  is  a  most  loving  one ;  and  we 
appeal  to  its  memb^s,  whether  the  smiles  her 
draws  are  not  much  more  frequently  genial  than 
"bitter;"  whether  he  is  not  a  "powerftil 
maiter  oyer  the  «ff^oaB  f  ana  wtether,  ia 
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perofiing  the  ''  Bick  Giant  and  Doctor  Dwarf/' 
the  "  Chronicles  of  Clovemook,"  the  "  Painter 
of  Ghent,"  or  the  "  Story  of  a  Feather,"  it  has 
not  been  a  nice  question  with  them  whether  the 
author  is  not  at  least  as  much  a  poet  as  a  wit. 

There  are  not  so  many  instances  of  metrical 
prose  in  Mr.  Jerrold's  writings  as  in  those  of 
Dickens  and  De  Quincey,  but  (saving  the  pre- 
sence, and  humbly  deprecating  the  dislike  of  the 
critic  upon  the  last-named  gentleman  in  Sep- 
tember's Dublin  University  Magaxine),  we  would 
undertake  to  produce  numerous  passages  from 
Douglas  Jerrold  which  should  bear  us  out  in 
saying  that  no  man  has  extracted  sweeter  music 
from  what  Byron  called 

oar  northern  gpttond 

Which  we*re  obliged  to  hisB^  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

Notable  instances  occur  in  the  ''  Sick  Giant 
and  Doctor  Dwarf," — ^which  is  indeed  a  poem, 
if  it  is  anything,  and  a  poem  with  a  deep  and 
beautiful  meaning,  too, — and  in  the  '^  Chronicles 
of  Clovemook." 

There  is  no  modem  writer  who  so  completely 
writes  himself  out  in  large  hand,  for  all  true 
men  to  read,  as  Mr.  Jerrold.  He  has  pro- 
nounced opinions  upon  all  sooial  questi<9ns,  and 
direct  sympathies  with  "the  people"  proper 
(that  same  ''  people "  of  whom  purblind, 
opaque  flunkeys  prate  so  glibly  without  under- 
standing them), — ^nono  of  which  he  {disguises 
for  the  briefest  instant.  In  his  most  playful 
moods,  you  can  see  there  is  a  deep  reserve  of 
serious  feeling  in  the  man.  In  his  gravest, 
"bitterest"  moments,  you  cannot  help  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  a  cheerful,  gentle  spirit, 
which  not  only  consorts  with  a  strong  social 
feeling,  but  seems  as  if  it  must  every  now  and 
then  turn  aside  and  toy  with  children  and 
dumb  pets.  He  seldom  writes  a  love-scene  of 
the  "  passionate  "  kind, — ^in  his  stories,  at  leajst. 
He  is  never,  for  an  instant,  forgetfiil  of  the 
dignity,  the  nobleness,  the  holiness  of  life.  In 
the  "bitterest"  things  he  has  written, — in 
"  Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,"  for  example, — 
there  are  no  sentences  which  make  you  fain  to 
close  the  book  with  an  aching  heart.  "Shut 
up  the  box,  children,  for  our  game  is  played 
out!"  says  the  satirist  of  "Vanity  Fair;" 
whUe  from  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  Jerrold's 
rings  out  the  "  tmmpet-text  of  the  Koran, — 
The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  think  ye  that  we 
created  them  in  jest?"  Not  so  artistic  a  story- 
teller as  Mr.  Thackeray,  our  author  is  always 
an  earnest  man,  subordinating,  not  designedly, 
but  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  his  tale  to 
his  moral.  He  is  the  greatest  master  of  dialoaue 
that  this  age  has  produced.  The  elder  Mat- 
thews is  said  to  have  cried  out,  over  some  MS. 
of  his,  written  in  his  youth,  "  What !  a  young 
man  do  this?  Why,  it^s  like  the  writing  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  only  a  good  deal  better  I " 
He  seldom  deals  in  minutely-drawn  scenery, 
and  gives  you  no  landscapes  delicately  touched. 
It  \A  the  "live  stock"  of  the  scene  which  absorbs 


"The  oommenceinent  of  a  new  year" — as  the  pros- 
pectuses and  advertisements  of  public  societies  say — 
"  presents  a  fevourable  opportunity  for  beginning  sub- 
scription to  the"  TwBNTY-Fm  Club— of  which  Douglas 
Jerrold  is  Founder  and  Describer — Iwc^,  ^  deK  The 
prospectus  may  be  had,  in  the  **  Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook" — ^ratU,  if  you  have  bought  the  book.  Candidates 
for  admismon  have  to  reply  to  two  questions,  we  beHeve : — 

"  1.  Are  you  older  than  five-and-twenty  ? 

**  2.  WiU  you  ever,  forgetftil  of  what  you  owe  to  your- 
self, and  to  uie  beauty,  bene^ence,  and  everlasting  spirit 
of  nature, — will  you  ever,  wantonly,  ignobly,  and  most 
foolishly  consent  to  become  more  tiian  five-and-twenty, 
even  though  your  face  should  be  wrinkled  like  wind- 
blown water,  your  hair  white  as  the  nnging  sea  ?" 

These  are  the  preliminary  questions,  and  this 
is  the  adjuration  of  the  neophyte ! — 

"  You  promise,  and  especially  promiie  from  this  day, — 
never  to  grow  a  day  older  than  the  days  that  make  five- 
and-twenty  years,  the  only  reasonable  time  of  life  of  man  ? 

"  This  you  promise, — ^that  your  eyes  may  stiU  behold 
the  same  beauty  in  the  stars  P  that  your  heart  may  stiU 
beat  with  the  rising  sun,  and  melt  when  he  is  setting  in 
his  tent  of  gloiy  ? 

"  This  you  promise, — ^that  yon  may  have  eyes  and  ears 
for  the  world  of  beauty  and  gladness  that  encompasses 
you;  no  beauty  fading,  no  sound  of  gladness  growing 
dumbP 

"  By  the  ever-springing  loveliness  of  flowers—by  the 
evOT-sounding  music  of  the  birds — ^by  the  rivers  and 
fountains — ^by  harvest-time,  and  by  the  season  of  fruits 
— ^you  promise  to  renudn  spiritually  fixed  at  five-and- 
twenty  ?" 

**  I  promise,"  said  the  candidate.  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
emptied  the  crystal  goblet  to  solemnise  the  compact. 

"  Be  ever  stedfasC  aad  be  ever  five-and-twenty !"  said 
the  President.  "  The  eyes  fkil ;  the  back  bows;  the  hair 
is  whitened;  youth  departs  firom  every  joint  and  eveiy 
organ — ^bnt  the  heart,  if  the  owner  wills  it^the  heart  is 
everyoangl" 


him,  and  he  makes  his  characters  tpeaJk  in  a 
wondrous  way.  The  worst  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  their  talk  is,  that  it  is  too  continuoiisly 
briUiant.  Let  any  one  who  is  disposed  to 
underrate  Mr.  Jerrold's  special  gift  sit  down, 
pen  in  hand,  and  try  to  produce  five  pag^  of  i 
Bath  post  full  of  tolerable  dialogue,  and  he  will 
cry  peccavi !  Our  author  is  a  picturesque  'wit,  , 
rather  than  (like  Sydney  Smith)  a  reasoning 
one,  and  deals  much  in  comparison  and  all 
kinds  of  imaged  embodiments  of  ideas.  iNo 
one  has  more  consistently  served  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  real  progress,  throughout  a 
long  literary  career,  than  he.  No  one  has  more 
steadily  kept  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  And  many  will  say  Amen !  when  we 
write  down  our  hope  that  he  has  a  long  course 
of  public  usefulness  yet  before  him,  and  that, 
at  last,  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  he  may 
quit  the  world  he  has,  imder  Gk)d*s  providence, 
bettered,  with  the  blessing  of  them  that  were 
ready  to    perish  written    in    tears    upon   his 

grave ! 

But,  hold!  what  mean  we,  oblivious  that 
we  are  ?  "  Full  of  years,"  did  we  say  ?  It  is 
an  impossible  consummation  for  Mr.  Jerrold. 
Twenty-five  is  his  ultimatissimum  I  listen, 
and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it : — 
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This  solemn  sacrainent  tends  to  keep  the 
TwiHTT-TTTE  Clxtb  Very  select,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Jerrold's  intention — but  fresh  names 
maj  be  enrolled  at  any  time. 


The  Chemiiiry  of  Common  Life.  By  Jahes  F. 
W.  JoHsrsTON.  In  Two  Yolumes.  Vol.  II. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1855. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  this  most  uscfol  and  popular  work  in 
noticing  briefly  the  numbers  of  the  first  volume 
as  they  fell  into  our  hands.     The  work  is  now 
completed  in  two  handsome  volumes,  and  forms 
a  repertory  of  information  of  a  description  which 
few  have  at  their  command,  but  which  no  one 
cin  acquire  without  being  the  wiser  and  the 
better,  as  well  as  all  the  more   comfortable  for 
the  acquisition.     The  amount  of  knowledge  con- 
tained  in  these  volumes  upon  matters  of  hourly 
import  to  all  classes  of  readers,  without  excep- 
tion, is  both  novel  and  startling ;  in  them  the 
most  valuable  deductions  of  chemical  science  are 
brooght  to  bear  upon  "the  things  which  round  us 
lie  in  daily  life,"  and  teach  us  to  know  them  as 
ve  never  knew  them  before,  and  lead  us  to 
profit  every  day  we  live  by  a  species  of  wisdom 
which  the  mass  of  mankind  could   never  have 
gained  by  their  own  endeavours,  though  it  be  of 
a  kind  which  all  stand  in  need  of  continually. 
Of  the  character  of  the  information  here  pre- 
sented to  the  people,  we  must  afford  one  or  two 
samples.    Sp^siking  of  Coculus  indictu,  he  tells 
OS  that  as  much  of  that  vile  poison  as  2,359  cwts. 
Vis  imported  in  1850.     It  is  susceptible  of  the 
following  uses : — 

If  the  braised  seeds  are  digested  in  water  they  yield 
a,  eitnict  which,  when  added  to  heer,  produces  the  fol- 
I-sving  effects :  Fint,  It  imparts  to  it  an  intensely  bitter 
tute,  sad  can  thus  be  snhstituted  cheaply  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  Qsoal  quantity  of  hops,  without  maberially 
afiKtisg  the  flaTOur  of  the  beer.    Second,  It  gives  a 
Adnen  and  richness  in  the  month,  and  a  darkness  of 
coknr  to  weak  and  inferior  liquors.    In  these  respects 
a  ponod  oi  CocvUu  indicus  is  siud  to  be  equal  to  four 
bahels  of  malt.    Or,  to  a  thin  brewing  of  beer,  a  pound 
f4  this  drug  will  give  an  appai^ent  substance  equal  to 
vhat  would  be  produced  by  an  additional  sack  of  malt. 
Third.  It  produces  upon  those  who  drink  it  some  of  the 
Tuptoms  of  alcohotic   intoxication,  and  thus  adds  to 
^  apparent  strength  and  inebriating  quality  of  the 
fi<pior.  *  .  .  .  The  use  of  it  is  forbidden  by  Act  of  Par- 
Bsoent,  under  a  penaltv  of  200^.  to  the  brewer,  and  of 
SQOI.  to  the  druggist  who  sells  it  to  him.    But  an  ex- 
tnct  is  prepared  and  sold,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
ueiteDsrely  used.  ....  By  the  ctishonest  as  much  as 
one  poond  is  sometimes  added  to  the  barrel  of  fifty-four 
^Skn,  with  CalamuM  aromatieus  and  orris  root  to  favour 
i^  If  008  poond  really  save  four  bushels  of  malt,  the 
2.359<!Wti.  imported  in  1860,  if  aU  empk)yed  for  this 
pvpon^  most  have  saved  to  the  adulterators  who  used  it 
^  eumiOQs  quantity  of  1,056,000  bushels.      It  is 
^7  the  hmnbler  claflses  upon  whom  this  fraud  is  prac- 
W.   The  middle  classes  in  England  prefer  the  thin 
^MOu  ales  and  bitter  been.     The  dolled  labourer 
P<dn  Willi  !•  rk^  ftiU*  and  labftantial  in  the  mouth ; 


and  the  poor  peasant,  after  his  day's  toil,  likes  to  find  at 
the  bottom  of  his  ringle  pot  what  will  sensibly  affect  his 
head.  It  is  thus  chiefly  among  the  working-men  that 
the  heavy  drugged  beer  of  the  adulterator  is  relished 
and  consumed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the 
peculiarly  beastly  forms  of  intoncation  sometimes  seen 
among  these  classes  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
Coculus  indicus. 

This  report  is  perfectly  true.  The  hrewages 
of  beer  to  suit  the  different  classes  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  London,  differ  almost  as  much 
from  one  another  as  do  the  vintages  of  the 
different  wine-countries  of  Europe.  It  is  not 
the  brewer  of  the  metropolis,  however,  who  is 
mainly  to  be  blamed,  but  the  beer-doctor,  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  (?)  who  makes  the  round 
of  his  clients,  the  publicans,  and  multiplies 
barrels  of  beer  by  the  agency  of  Coculm  indicus, 
Thames  water,  &c.,  and  suits  his  poisonous 
liquors  to  the  prevailing  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Speaking  of  opium,  Mr.  Johnston  tells  us — 

Six  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  of  opium  are  annu- 
ally bought  hy  the  East  India  Company  from  the  native 
growers,  and  manufactured  into  a  marketable  condition. 
To  produce  this  quantity  will  require  upwards  of  300,000 
acres  of  land.  It  yields  a  revenue  to  the  Company  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  is  for  the  greatest 
part  exported.  China,  in  1837-8,  imported  from  India 
three  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  importation  has  pro- 
bably  increased  since  tliat  time.  To  this  importation 
must  be  added  the  opium  which  China  received  by  land 
from  the  countries  which  border  it  on  the  west.  The  con* 
sumption  of  China  at  the  present  moment  is  probably  not 
less  than  four  or  five  millions  of  pounds  weighty  havmg  a 
market  value  of  as  many  pounds  sterling. 

But  for  want  of  space  we  should  quote  largely 
from  a  chapter  treating  of  the  wonderfdl  effects 
of  narcotics  on  the  human  system.  Por  these, 
however,  and  for  a  thousand  other  items  of  in- 
formation practically  useful,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Johnston's  volumes,  which,  more 
eloquently  than  any  others  on  this  subject,  will 
speak  for  themselves. 


VoyagM  and  Dtscoveries  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 
Edited  by  F.  Mayne  ("  Travellers'  Library," 
Part  73).   London :  Longman  and  Go.    1855. 

Th£  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  across  the 
Polar  Sea  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  our 
countrymen  firom  the  days  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
before,  almost  to  the  present  time.  Three  hun- 
dred years  of  enterprise  and  experiment — ^involv- 
ing hardships  and  sufferings  not  to  he  paralleled 
by  the  miseries  of  war  or  by  any  other  woes  to 
which  men  voluntarily  subject  themselves  in  the 
pursuit  either  of  glory  or  profit — have  suficed 
at  last  to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  prove  that 
no  ultimate  benefit  is  derivahle  to  mankind  from 
its  solution.  Now  that  a  passage  has  been 
^ected  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  through 
the  icy  harr  iers  of  the  North,  we  have  learned 
to  regard  the  exploit  as  hairen  of  results,  and 
instead  of  honour?  to  the  imcceBsfal  Yoyag;er  ire 
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think  of  regrets  for  the  lost  Franklis,  and  depre- 
cate the  lavish  expenditure  of  life  and  property 
BO  recklessly  made  for  an  object  which  we  mnst 
have  known  to  be  worthless  ere  it  was  shown  to 
be  attainable.  That  conclusion  being  at  last 
arrived  at,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  search 
for  Franklin  shall  have  ended,  with  it  will  have 
ended  the  great  maritime  foUy  of  England,  who 
win  no  longer  squander  the  lives  of  her  bravest 
sons  amid  &e  snows  of  the  Arctic.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  time  when  a  popular  history 
of  all  that  has  been  effected  by  our  hardy  ma- 
riners in  the  Polar  seas  may  be  written  with  ad- 
vantage :  these  rather  desultory  chapters  by  Mr. 
Mayne  are  all  too  brief  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
languid  curiosity  ;  but  they  have  the  merits  of 
method  and  of  correctness  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  more  complete  view  of  the 
whole  subject  will  be  welcomed  by  the  reading 
public. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  VI.  Lon- 
don :  Walton  and  Maberly.  Dublin :  J.  Ro- 
bertson.    1855. 

Tax  present  number  of  this  new  Quarterly  more 
than  sustains  the  character  earned  by  its  pre- 
decessors. Among  the  eight  elaborate  articles 
that  figure  in  the  table  of  contents  is  a  remarkably 
interestiog  and  novel  paper  on  the  ''  Yalley  of 
the  Amazon.''  The  vaUey  of  the  Amazon  (says 
the  writer), 

properly  cultivated,  ooold  more  than  feed  the  world. 
Its  two  milUoDB  of  iquare  miles  of  land  is  intersected  by 
streams  jost  where  these  are  most  wanted ;  and  for  then- 
sands  of  miles  ships  can  proceed  without  any  difficnlty  of 
an  insuperable  nature.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  un- 
equalled ;  and  beneath  it  lie  metals  and  minerals  waiting 
but  the  open  sesame  of  science,  for  the  eye  of  man  to  see, 
and  the  hand  of  labour  to  pick  up,  faster  than  ever  Alad- 
din gathered  together  the  riches  of  the  enchanted  cave. 
The  valleys,  the  hill-sides,  and  the  elevated  plains  pro- 
duce in  their  separate  ways,  but  in  close  vicinity,  what 
is  otherwise  to  be  found  but  far  apart,  in  cold,  temperate, 
or  tropical  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
country  does  not  produce  or  cannot  be  made  to  yield. 
«...  And  on  these  millions  of  square  miles  of  land, 
the  dwelling-plaoe,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  useless 
savage,  or  oif  the  beast,  like  which  he  perishes,  there  is, 
excluding  the  savage  tribes,  not  ahove  one  inhabitant  on 
every  ten  square  miles.  Here  is  a  home  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  a  granary  for  the  globe. 

The  article  entitled  "  Professor  Maurice  and 
his  Writings "  is  a  rather  merciless  onslaught 
upon  the  religious  creed  of  that  gentleman,  whom 
the  writer  cGscovers  to  be  a  Platonic  idealist. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  perusal  of 
this  paper,  clever  and  ingenious  as  it  is,  will 
have  that  effect  upon  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  especially  upon  the  more  juvenile 
cLass  of  them,  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  un- 
relenting critic  to  produce.  Theologians,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  hare  been  busy  for  the 
last  cGutoiy  or  two  in  hedging  in  the  simple  and 
thsrefoire  generally  aoceptable  Gospel  of  Christ 
with  haid  wotds  and  harder  coimULUobsi  and  the 


plain,  honest  truth-seeker  has  been  repelled  by 
bristling  defences  where  he  should  have  been 
received  with  open-handed  welcome.  Hyper- 
Calvinism,  and  other  isms  as  exclusive  and  stub- 
bom,  have  made  more  sceptics  and  infidels  than 
all  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  infidel  party. 
Platonism  may  be  something  very  dreadful,  may 
even  be  in  this  case  what  the  writer  terms  it, 
''  a  deadly  heresy,"  but  so  long  as  it  is  preachc'd 
with  eloquence  and  fervour,  and  united  with 
liberality  of  spirit  and  a  comprehensive  charity, 
it  is  to  be  feai^  that  it  will  make  head  against 
the  hard,  dry,  and  bigoted  orthodoxy  that  seeks 
to  root  it  out. 

A  light,  agreeable,  yet  suggestive  and  useful, 
article  on  "  Life  in  Lunatic  Asylums,"  affords  a 
pleasant  relief  in  this  number  to  the  burden  of 
the  more  serious  essays.  Some  amusing  samples 
of  the  literature  of  the  insane,  who  it  would 
seem  have  their  journals,  editors,  and  printing 
presses  among  them,  are  given,  one  of  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

A  POSTICAL  COKBOLEB. 

I  know  *tU  a  sin  to, 

Bat  I'm  bent  on  the  notion— 
I'll  throw  myself  into 

The  deep  briny  ocean. 
Where  mad-eels  and  cat-6sh 

On  my  body  shall  riot. 
And  flounders  and  flat-fish 

Select  me  for  diet. 

There  soondly  I'll  slomhcr 

Beneath  the  rough  billow. 
While  crabs  without  number 

Will  crawl  o'er  my  pillow  j 
But  my  spirit  shall  wander 

Through  gay  coral  bowers, 
And  frisk  with  the  mermaids,— 

It  shall,  by  the  powers ! 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  at  length 
all  that  can  be  done  for  the  insane  is  done — that 
the  hideous  and  revolting  cruelties  which  for- 
merly disgraced  their  management  are  now 
exploded,  and  that  the  law  of  kindness  controls 
their  destiny. 

For  an  able  paper  on  Luther— for  another  on 
Spain  and  her  Governments — ^and  for  a  choice 
Keview  of  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Sixth  Kumber  of  the  London 
Quarterly. 


The  Kirk  and  the  Manse.  By  the  Eev.  R.  W. 
F&ASSK,  M.A.  F.  Fullarton  and  Co.,  London, 
Edinburgh  and  DubUn.  1856.  (Part  I.) 
This  large  and  handsome  quarto,  presenting 
an  ample  surface  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
comes  before  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in 
architecture  and  landscape,  and  before  Scotchmen 
especicdly,  with  solid  daims  to  notice.  The 
drawings,  which  are  executed  in  tintedlithograph, 
arei  as  fhr  as  we  can  recollect,  the  largest  which 
have  been  produced  out  of  London  in  this 
country,  and  are  certainly  among  the  Y«ry  best 
The  letter-prest  oontaisfi  a  oobcim  neMimt  of  the 
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Eereral  stractuzes,  ynttt  brief  allosions  to  lach 
historical  ev^ents  as  have  rendered  them  re- 
mariEable.  In  regard  both  to  artistic  talent  and 
typographical  skill  the  work  is  free  from 
blamsh,  and  is  deserving  of  that  extensive 
pstroaage  without  which,  considering  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  published,  it  cannot  be  re- 
mimeiative  to  the  projectors. 


FeiHeal  Works  of  Oeofirey  Ckaueer.  Edited  by 
R.  Bell.  Yol.  II.  London :  J.  Parker  and 
Son.     1855. 

Tms  Tolmne  contumes  the  Canterbury  Tales,  to 
each  of  which  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  brief 
critical  introduction,  while  he  has  enriched  the 
whole  with  a  series  of  valuable  notes  illustrative 
of  the  meaning  of  his  author  as  well  as  of  the 
m&zmers  of  his  time.  Among  these  notes  will 
be  found  the  remarks  and  opinions  of  most 
weight  expressed  by  preceding  commentators, 
with  occasionally  some  curious  allusions  to  his- 
toriod  facts  and  antique  customs.  Thus,  in  a 
note  on  "  swaunes"  as  a  gastronomical  delicacy, 
we  are  told  that 

T\»  old  Norwich  Corporation  used  to  proceed  annually 
dovn  the  river  in  their  state  barges  to  Tarmoath,  swan- 
^ppM^that  IS,  catching  and  marking  the  yonng  birds 
-ft  tataok  still  followed  by  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Fran  this  cnstom  we  derive  the  tavern  ugn  of  the  Swan 
vithTvo  Necks,  a  oormption  of  Swan  with  Two  Nicks, 
the  mirki  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  swans  of  the 


Tk  Scirnee  of  Artthmetic :  a  Systematie  Course 
^f  Nnmmcdl  Beasoning  and  Computation^  with 
f^  nuvm'ous  JSx&rdses,  By  James  Cobhwell, 
?LD.,  and  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.A.  London: 
Simptdn  and  Marshall. 

AuTExxnc,  like  language,  is  degraded  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  schools  from  a  science 
U)  an  art— end  that  not  one   of  the  fine  arts, 
^oles  are  substituted  for  principles,  and  arbitrary 
diyisioii  for    a    natural    development.       The 
pnocipals  of  the  Borough-road  Training  School 
▼oold  reform  all  this.     In  the  work  jointly 
i«ied  by  Dr.  Comwell  and  Mr.  Fitch,  the  in- 
v^^itigation  of  the  principles  on  which  a  rule  of 
vithmetic  depends  always  precedes  the  state* 
Bcot  of  the  rale  itself;  and  every  process  em- 
I^oy^  in  the  solution  of  questions  is  referred 
to  some  general  law  or  truth  in  the  theory  of 
wabew.    They  thus  convert  what  is  usually 
«&  cngbfi  of  torture  into  an  instrument  of  men- 
ial diwdpUne.  They  do  not  pretend  to  make  easy 
tike  8tiidy<  they  reclaim  to  the  sciences ;  but 
^  remove  unneeessary  difficulties  ttom  the 
P^  of  the  tyro,  and  give  him  an  inUBeektal 
«l^T^t  for  his   intelleetual   labour.      The 
^fif  the  book  to  the  schoolmaster  is  evi- 
<w«i  by  the  intiiiiation  that  ''many  of  the 
^"cstioBs  MS  teleeied  fkom  the  Cambridge  and 


London  examination  papers,"  and  that  the 
mastery  of  its  contents  wiU  qualify^  so  fiar  as 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  for  the  degi^  of  B.A. 
To  the  commercial  student  it  offers  a  fall  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  change  in  our  coinage. 
The  theory  and  rules  of  decimal  calculation  are 
made  prominent,  '*  under  the  conviction  that  an 
accurate  and  ample  knowledge  of  the  decimal 
system  is  more  than  ever  important  at  this 
moment,  whether  the  decimalization  of  our 
money,  weights,  and  measures  take  effect  imme- 
diately or  not." 


Familiar  Fables:  in  Easy  Language,  suited  to 
the  Juvenile  Mind,  By  Miss  Cobneb.  The 
Illustrations  by  Alfred  Crowquill  and  James 
!N^orthcote,  Esqs.     London  :  Dean  and  Son« 

ZiUle  Plays  for  Little  Actors,  Puss  in  Boots* 
Mother  Ooose,  By  Miss  Coskee.  Illustrated 
by  Harrison  Voir. 

Miss  CoBmsE  is  certainly  the  good  fairy  of  the 
modem  nursery.  She  has  done,  probably,  more 
than  any  living  woman  to  chase  away  the  hob- 
goblins that  used  to  stare  at  little  children  out 
of  Family  Bibles  and  Fox's  Martyrs;  and  instead 
thereof,  peopled  their  tiny  world  with  appari- 
tions that  never  torment,  but  generally  talk  good 
sense  with  a  laughing  face.  Here  she  is  again, 
regular  as  the  hdidays — ^though  her  publi^ers 
are  a  little  behind — and  this  time  with  a  parlour 
edition  of  JSsop  in  one  hand,  and  two  volumes  of 
juvenile  dramas  in  the  other.  In  easy  prose  and 
easier  verse— with  Crowquill  illustrations  and 
pictorial  covers — she  is  ready  to  amuse  the 
noisiest  romps,  or  even  the  dullest  mopes,  for  an 
hour  or  two.  The  "Little  Plays"  were  fijst  per- 
formed at  Christmas  '53 ;  and  with  such  hearty 
applause  that  they  were  announced  for  repetition, 
with  new  scenery  and  characters — "  Puss  in 
Boots  "  and  "  Motiier  Goose.*'  Capitally  is  the 
dramatic  idea  sustained,  and  the  indispensable 
moral  brought  out.  And  capital,  too,  are  the 
stage  directions — so  cheaply  and  easily  to  be 
accomplished,  that  no  company  of  "  Little  Actors" 
with  a  few  shillings  in  their  money-box  and  a 
clever  carpenter  and  diissser  among  them,  need 
despair  of  getting  up  an  entertainment — ^in  the 
drawing-room  that  opens  into  mamma's  boudoir, 
or  the  parlour  that  has  folding-doors — an  enter- 
tainment that .  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with 
plaudits,  and  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  cake. 


The  Political  Annual  and  Reformer's    Jland- 
Book  for  IS55,    London:  Freeman. 

Let  no  man  think  to  dischai^  a  special  duiy 
without  special  teaohuig.  To  be  a  '<  Eeformer'' 
wehold  to  be  a  duty  of  citizenship;  buttheoha*- 
racter  can  no  more  be  sustained  without  pre- 
paration or  continual  care,  tiuan  ft^t  of  a  iar« 
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geon  or  other  professional.  But,  happily,  it  needs 
less  care  and  training :  a  yearly  hand-book  may 
suffice,  if  well  conned.  We  know  of  no  better, 
if,  indeed,  there  be  any  other,  than  this  Politi- 
cal Annual.  We  have  been  familiar  with  it 
these  eight  or  ten  years  past,  and  do  not  remem- 
ber that  it  ever  failed  to  give  the  information  or 
direction  wanted.  This  year,  the  war  may  seem 
to  impair  its  interest ;  but,  in  truth,  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Facts  that  underlie,  and  may  pre- 
sently overtop,  the  strife  of  Governments  and 
the  disappointments  of  nations,  will  be  found 
here  duly  laid  down  and  indexed. 


JTauses  with  their  Fronts  Off.  By  J.  Haiw  Fkis- 
WFXL.  Illustrated  by  M'Connell.  London : 
Blackwood. 

Fob  the  title  of  this  little  book  the  author 
acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  artist. 
He  owes  him  little  else.  "We  don't  much 
admire  the  painted,  pantomimic  cover ;  and  we 
think  it  very  likely  to  repel  from  the  inside 
many  who  would  appreciate  what  is  to  bo  found 
there.  Mr.  Friswell  has  taken  a  dozen  houses 
— ^feuniliar  enough,  some  of  them,  to  the  metro- 
politan note-taker — and  made  them  discourse  of 
their  tenants.  And  with  real  humour,  pathos,  and 
tact  does  he  make  them  so  discourse.  It  did 
not  need  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Thackeray  to 
show  that  here  we  have  a  student  and  disciple, 
though  not  an  imitator.  Sometimes  the  resem- 
blance to  Dickens  is  more  apparent ;  but  in  the 
abler  pieces,  as  the  "Private  Asylum,*'  the  pupil 
of  the  greatest  living  master  is  seen.  We  could 
quote  pages,  were  not  the  price  of  the  book  so 
low  as  to  make  a  quotation  superfluous,  to  show 
that  Mr.  Friswell  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  quaint 
and  the  touching, — a  genuine  sympathy  with 
goodness  and  with  sorrow.  Let  him  take  more 
care,  and  he  will  do  yet  much  better. 


HISTORY,  POLITICS.  AND  POETRY  OP  THE 

WAR. 

The  War;  or,  Voices  from  the  Ranka,  London: 
Boutledge.  • 

The  JS^eiphbours  of  Russia,  and  History  of  the 
Present  War  to  the  Siege  of  Sehastopol.  By 
John  Baynell  Moeell,  Author  of  ''Bussia 
as  It  Is,"  &c.,  &c.     London :  T.  N'elson. 

War  Waits,  By  Gerald  Massey.  London: 
Boguc. 

TJie  Battle  of  the  Alma :  a  National  Ballad.  By 
John  William  Fletcher,  Author  of  "Try- 
phena,  and  other  Poems/'  &c.  London:  B. 
Theobald. 

The  first  of  the  above-named  publications  is 
mainly  a  oompilation  from  the  newspapers  of 
extracts  frx>m  tiie  letters  of  officers  and  soldiers 
engc^^  v^  the  Crimea.    But  let  it  not  therefore 


be  lightly  thought  of !    It  is  an  invaluable  an4 
imperishable  book.     It  is  history  written  by  the 
makers  of  history — annals  of  the  camp,  nvritten 
on  the   drum-head  and  the  knapsack.      What 
would  we  not  give  for  such  a  volume,  or  even  a 
few  leaves  of  such  a  volume,  written   by  the 
soldiers  of  Xenophon,  of  Csesar,  or  of  Cromwell  I 
What  a  corrective  would  it  bo  to  the  Anabasis, 
the   Commentaries,  and  Clarendon!     What  an 
exhaustless  mine  for  the  historian,  the  antiquarr, 
and  the  dramatist !     This,  that  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  more  than  twelve  thousand   readers, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  read  long  generations 
hence.     Written  ly  the  people,  it  is  a  people's 
book,  and  will  go  down  to  their  children  \siih 
the  works  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe.     It  is  edited, 
we  must  add,  in  so  very  skilful  a  fashion,  that 
the  editor  has  done  himself  an  injustice  in  with- 
holding his  name.     Ho  has  done  his  work  as 
the  soldiers  have  done  theirs — ^patriotically,  ex- 
cellently, and  with  a  modest  unconscioufiness  of 
merit. 

Mr.  Morell's  new  book  is  the  fourth  or  fifth 
he  has  produced  since  Bussia  took  possession  of 
the  Principalities  and  of  our  presses.  80  indus- 
trious a  writer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  execute 
his  work  in  a  very  artistic  fashion ;  but  Mr. 
Morell  is  quite  aware,  we  believe,  of  this  hard 
condition,  and  is  patriotically  content  to  be 
effective.  Therein  he  is  certainly  saccessfiil. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  other  English  author 
to  enlighten  his  coimtrymen  as  to  the  real  con- 
ditions under  which  the  war  is  conducted — the 
essential  weakness  of  the  enemy  and  his  acci- 
dental strength ;  our  right  relation  to  Turkey, 
and  our  natural  allies.  His  works  are  not 
formally  didactic  or  declamatory ;  they  profess 
to  inform, — and  while  doing  that  ift  a  remark- 
able degree,  they  cannot  but  affect  the  judgment 
and  the  conscience  of  the  reader.  In  '*  Bussia 
and  her  Neighbours"  both  these  qualities  arc 
carried  to  a  high  pitch.  In  the  course  of  his 
three  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  he  goes 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  war  question — the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  the  countries 
in  which  it  is  being  fought  out,  the  nations  that 
are  actually  or  proximately  engaged,  the  delays 
and  devices  of  diplomatists,  the  successes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  commanders.  It  is  a  perfect 
repertory  of  facts,  sown  thick  with  pungent  and 
suggestive  comments. 

Gerald  Massey  modestly  introduces  his  "War 
Waits"  as  "  rough  and  ready  warrhymes,"  scarcely 
to  be  looked  upon  "as  poetic  fruit  maturely 
ripened,  but  rather  as  windfalls  shook  down 
in  this  wild  blast  of  war,"  which  he  hastens  to 
present  "  while  they  may  yet  be  seasonable,  lest 
they  should  not  keep."  They  are,  however,  by 
no  means  crabbed,  sour,  and  dry,<— but  fall- 
blooded,  ruddy  fruit,  pleasant  to  the  eye  of 
poetic  taste,  sweet  and  strong  as  wine  and  milk 
to  the  patriotic  heart ; — ^fniit  worthy  of  the  tree 
that  but  lately  shook  down  so  glorious  a  load  of 
spring  blossoms.    Wo  caonot  criticise  them— for 
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they  hare  taken  lis  captiYe  by  their  trumpet- 
Toiced  utterance  of  our  own  passionate  hopes  and 
desires;  their  soft,  plaintive  breathing  of  our 
hoaaebold  griefs.  We  are  ashamed  to  quote 
train  a  shilling  book  of  rhymes, — ^but  we  must, 
if  only  that  our  readers  may  see  what  a  rare 
shiUing's-woith  is  here.  Passing  oyer  page 
2fter  page  on  which  the  eye  catches  already 
limiiiar  lines,  we  take  first  this  noble  stanza, 
irum  the  poem  ''  After  Alma :  in  Memory  of 
liicDead:" — 

They  saw  the  Aogel  Iris  o'er 

Their  deluge  of  grim  fire ; 
A»d  wUk  their  Uf^s  last  tide  ihey  lore 

The  Ark  of  Freedom  higher! 
And  grander  't  is  i'  the  dash  of  death 

To  ride  on  Battle's  hillows^ 
When  Vietortfe  kieses  take  the  breath. 

Than  nnk  on  helnuest  pillows  \ 
Ah,  Victory !  joyM  Victory  ! 

Like  love,  &oa  hringest  sorrow ; 
Bat,  O !  f(M-  snch  an  hour  with  thee, 

AVho  oould  not  die  to-morrow  ? 

"A  Cry  from  Exile"  is  a  monody  of  martyr 
iroe  that  we  fain  would  have  work  its  way  into 
the  ear  of  England,  if  only  lest  it  go  up  to 
HeaTcu  an  appeal  against  her.  But  perhaps 
EDglimd  wiU  be  more  likely  to  hear  it  as  it 
boiges  in  the  high  strains  ^'  of  the  Battle  Charge,'' 
-orasithymnsthe  epithalamium  of  the  Alliance, 
"Liberty's  Nuptial  Wreath,"— or  as  it  laughs  in 
the  sardonic  humour  of  **  Nicholas  and  the 
British  Lion,"^-or  as  it  hisses  through  these 
seething  couplets,  and  hreaks  forth  in  tiie  truly 
Wdic  aspiration  that  follows : — 

CBSTAIK  UHISTBES  JlJXO  THB  PBOFI.E. 

With  faces  tnm'd  from  Battle,  they  went  forth ; 

We  marcht  with  ours  set  stem  against  the  North. 

Thej  shuffled  lest  their  feet  might  rouse  the  dead  ; 

We  went  with  martial  triumph  in  our  tread. 

1^  tremhled  lest  the  world  might  come  to  hlows ; 

We  qmver'd  for  the  tug  and  mortal  close. 

Tliey  only  meant  a  mild  hint  for  the  Czar ; 

We  woold  have  bled  him  through  a  sumptuous  war. 

While  they  were  quenching  Freedom's  scattered  fires. 

We  tisdled  memories  of  heroic  Sires. 

Tbey'd  have  this  proud  old  England  cringe  and  pray, 

"IWt  smite  me.  Kings ;  but  if  you  will,  you  may :" 

We'd  make  her  as  in  those  proud  times  of  old. 

When  GromweU  spoke,  and  Blake's  war  thunders  roll'd. 

Thej  to  the  passing  powers  of  darkness  fawn ; 

Witii  warrior's  joy  we  greet  this  crimson  Dawn. 

To  crown'd  Bloodsuckers  they  would  bind  us  slaves ; 

We  would  be  free,  or  sleep  in  glorious  graves. 

St^te-ipiden)  Here  or  There,  weave  webs  alike ; 

1^  hold  the  victims,  while  the  others  strike. 

"^  Dwarfii  trail  our  great  Banner  in  the  mire ; 

We  ask  for  men  to  bear  it  high  and  higher. 

0,  itop  thdr  fiddling  over  War's  grim  revel, 

Asd  |itch  them  from  th^  dream-knd  to — the  Devil. 

AUSTBIAN  AIXIANOE. 

How  dball  I  help  thee.  Mother,  in  thy  need  ? 

I  oy,  and  look  tmf  V^e  ovA  thro*  mine  eyes, 

-^fw*  tte  9moke  of  thy  great  Sacrifice, 

^re  me  some  perOoua  post,  or  daring  deed. 

0,  might  I  breathe  in  Song  heroic  breath, 

And  itrike  my  harp,  as  laghtning  smites  his  wurcs, 

To  heff  Qod'imeaHige  with  celestial  fires  S 


Sing  how  the  Glory  of  our  land  hath  risen ; 
Sing  midnight  pceans  by  the  Martyrs*  graves ; 
Walk  War's  red  highways,  voyage  grim  wide  waves 
Or  in  an  English  cheer  go  down  to  death. 
Where  the  soul  bursts  in  wings  on  Battle's  wind! 
No!  England  waves  her  Minstrels  forth  to  find 
Our  Lion  Heart  again  in  Austria's  prison. 

After  this,  Mr.  Fletcher's  ballad  need  be  very 
"national"  to  deserve  that  title.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  sufficiently  close  description,  in 
flowing,  sounding  verse,  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  Alma.  Here  and  there  is  an  instance 
of  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  the  high  level 
chosen, — as  when  we  are  told  "  Lord  Raglan's 
British  blood  was  up ;"  and  again — 

"  Can  two  guns,"  exclaimed  Lord  Raglan, 
Who  beheld  the  dreadful  pass, — 

"  Can  two  guns  be  placed  to  grapple 
With  that  overwhelming  mass  ?" 

But  the  spirit  and  merit  of  the  whole  per- 
formance are  more  fairly  seen  are  this  closing 
stanza: — 

And  while  a  rainbow  spans  the  doud, 

A  dew-drop  gems  the  morn ; 
While  the  hills  lie  lapped  in  verdure 

And  the  valleys  laugh  with  corn ; 
While  the  west  wind  cools  the  summer  eve ; 

While  the  ocean  fiings  its  foam ; 
While  the  Frenchman  owns  lus  fatherland. 

And  the  Englishman  his  home  j 
Like  incense  flram  a  censer. 

Shall  be  wafted  far  and  wide. 
The  story  of  the  Alma 

And  the  valiant  arms  allied : 
A  cheer  for  those  who  conquered. 

And  a  dirge  for  those  who  died. 


MISCELLAJIirEOXJS. 

Mother  and  Son,  a  Tale  ^London :  Parker),  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  volumes  of  a  popu- 
lar character,  intended,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  present  samples,  to  inculcate  honesty, 
modesty,  religious  sentiment,  and  sound  princi- 
ple among  the  readers  and  purchasers  of  cheap 
literature.  The  story  of  Wat  Markham  and  his 
mother  is  in  all  respects  unobjectionable,  but  it 
has  the  unfortunate  demerits  of  being  tame  and 
unexciting,  and,  for  that  reason  is  not  likely, 
we  fear,  to  be  very  extensively  read  by  the 
juveniles  for  whose  edification  it  is  intended. 
The  plot  is  plainly  suggested  by  the  old  story  of 
the  son  who,  standing  on  the  gaUows  ready  to 
be  turned  off,  bit  off  his  mother's  ear,  and  up- 
braided her  with  his  last  breath  for  her  ruinous 
indulgence.  A  more  cheerful  class  of  Action 
than  this  wiU  be  more  likely  to  effect  the  phi- 
lanthropic object,  and  to  remunerate  the  outlay 
of  the  projectors  of  the  series. — The  Hunter's 
Feast;  or.  Conversations  around  the  Cam^-firey 
by  Captain  Mayne  Beid  (Hodgson's  Parlour 
Library),  is  a  collection  of  spirit-stirring  exploits 
and  exciting  and  perilous  adventures  in  field, 
flood,  and  forest,  together  with  some  characteris- 
tic fetches  of  life  and  living  men  in  the  far 
wHdemess  of  the  West    The  book  is  full  of 
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matter,  and  Ibnns  a  capital  companion  for  the 
fireside,  or  a  comer-seat  in  a  railway  carriage. 
— The  Illustrated  Zondon  Magtmne^  for  January, 
1855,  is  a  decided 'improvement  upon  anything 
since  the  first  two  or  three  promissory  numbers 
of  that  Journal.  The  literary  contents  are  good: 
Horace  Mayhew  has  a  pleasant  January  sketch, 
and  the  eoitor  furnishes  an  agreeable  paper 
on  "  Southsea  Beach/'  The  illustrations  of 
this  Number  are  profiisc,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  excellent.  We  hare  always  been  of 
opinion  that  fewer  of  them  and  better  would  tell 
more  effectually  with  the  public. — Poetical  Ten- 
tatives,  by  Lynn  Erith  (Saunders  and  Otley), 
is  a  volume  of  slight  sketches  in  verse,  not  by 
any  means  wanting  in  poetic  feeling,  but  want- 
ing too  much  in  poetic  power.  They  are  not 
without  promise,  however,  but  strike  us  rather 
as  the  idle  and  fitful  preludings  of  a  harp  out 
of  which  good  music  is  to  be  got  when  the 
harper  shsJl  address  himself  to  the  task,  than  as 
performances  for  which  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
a  serious  audience.  After  reading  the  whole 
volume  we  can  fix  upon  no  passage  which  our 
readers  would  thank  us  for  quoting,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  scarcely  one  which  would 
offend  their  taste. — The  Claims  of  Capital  and 
Labour,  byW.  Pare  (London :  "Wfiid  and  Lock), 
is  an  inquiry  into  the  rights  of  the  labourers  by 
one  who  employs  them  extensively.  Starting 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  uiKler  the  pre- 
sent system  the  labourer  receives  but  an  inade- 
quate portion  of  his  earnings,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  injustice, 
and  then  to  point  out  the  remedies  for  it.  The 
causes  he  finds  partly  in  the  absurd  claims  of 
capitalists,  who  by  seeking  to  increase  profits  at 
the  rate  of  compound  interest,  defeat  their  own 
purposes  and  entail  misery  upon  the  workman 
— ^imrtly  from  the  discord  between  employer  and 
employed  arising  out  of  the  struggle  for  un- 
natural profitsr--and  partly  from  our  restricted 
circulating  medium,  which,  governing  the  rate 
of  production  by  controlling  the  demand,  de- 
prives the  labourer  of  work  whenever  money  is 
scarce.  The  remedies  he  suggests  for  adoption 
are,  a  reform  in  our  monetary  laws  which  shall 
give  us  a  real  ^*  freedom  of  exchange '' — a  uni- 
versal system  of  education — an  alteration  in 
the  laws  of  partnership—^and  the  formation 
of  free  industrial  colonies  by  funds  loaned  from 
the  State,  as  a  practical  recognition  by  society 
of  the  right  to  labour.  The  spirit  of  this  pamph- 
let, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  author  would  be  wiUing 
to  see  the  principles  which  he  has  mooted  car- 
ried out  to  their  full  extent,  seeing  that  their 
operaticm  would  be  to  destroy  or  displace  the 
whole  manufacturing  'ocracy  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  he  has 
not  made  himself  intelligible  on  the  monetary 
question :  what  he  would  have  done  we  can 
indeed  form  some  approximate  notion  of,  but  as 
to  how  it  is  to  bo  accomplished,  if  he  have  any 


idea  himself,  he  does  not  condescend  to  inibni 
his  readers.  War  Echoes,  by  Alfred  Knott 
(Houlstoa  and  Stoneman),  is  a  dozen  pages  of 
verse  by  a  compositor,  containing  among  other 
things  a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
whidi  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  accomplished.— 
The  Assfuranee  Magazine  for  January,  1856 
(London :  Layton),  contains,  besides  several 
studied  and  scientific  articles,  which  would  be 
Greek  to  the  general  reader,  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  "  Laws  of  Mortality  and  Sickness  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  of  England,"  and  a  paper  of 
rather  doubtM  excellence  on  the  ''JDecimal 
Coinage,"  the  costly  and  impracticable  sugges- 
tions of  which  there  is  happily  no  danger  of  our 
seeing  carried  out  even  in  experiment.  A  clever 
Jew  dealer  in  silver  would  make  a  rousing  for- 
tune by  this  scheme  before  it  had  been  a  month 
in  operation,  and  would  of  course  make  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  public, — Fraser*s  Magazine  for 
January  shows  a  good  bill  of  fare.  The  best 
dish  to  our  mind  is  a  second  batch  of  Danish 
Ballads,  which,  though  they  tell  of  bloody  and 
merciless  horrors  and  revooges,  are  full  of  a 
wild,  kind  nature,  not  wanting  in  true  passion 
and  tenderness,  and  are  capitally  done  into 
English,  not  straight-laced.  ''The  Soldier's 
View  of  the  Campaign"  is  not  at  all  like  a 
soldier's  diction;  ''  words,  words,  words,"  there 
are  in  abundance,  but  a  very  small  amount  of 
information,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  \&  any- 
thing but  new.  The  story  of  "  Alwyn's  First 
Wife"  is  well  conceived  and  charmingly  told, 
and  deserves  to  be  warmly  welcomed  from  month 
to  month  as  it  goes  on. — The  IVaffio  in  Intoxi- 
cating Drinks :  its  Evils  and  its  Bemedy;  or,  a 
Maine  Law  the  anlg  JSope  for  England,  by  S. 
Couling  (London :  Twe^e),  is  a  clever  little 
book  written  in  an  earnest  Bphrit,  and  in  a  good, 
plain^  and  practical  style.  The  advocates  of  the 
Maine  Law  will  find  their  best  arguments  here 
arranged  in  frdl  force,  and  though  we  cannot 
adopt  the  whole  of  the  writer's  proposed  reforms 
without  some  modification,  we  can  heartily  wish 
him  success  in  his  mission.  This  little  volume  is 
worthy  of  a  more  deliberate  notice,  and  at  a 
friture  day  we  may  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
it  at  greater  length. — LaFhur  et  laFeufUe,^ 
le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  (L<mdon :  W.  Jeffs), 
is  a  translation  into  French  verse  of  "The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf "  of  Chaucer.  M.  Chatelain 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  rare  devemess 
and  tact,  rendering  the  old  English,  almost  line 
for  Une,  into  modem  French.  The  foUowing 
may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

The  Nightingale,  with  so  mery  a  note 
Answerid  him,  that  alle  the  wode  yrong 

So  sodainly,  that  as  it  were  a  80te 

I  stode  aatonied,  and  was  with  the  song 
Thorow  ravished,  that  till  late  and  long 

I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was  ne  where, 

Ayen  methooght  she  song  e*eB  hy  mine  ere. 
The  above  is  thus  rendered : — 

Qnand  il  se  tat,  aoodain  le  Bosngnol 
Lai  repondit  de  sa  voiz  peuetrante^ 
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£t  torn  le  boiB  s^nit  pv  mm  b^mol 

Belnit  son  sonfile,  ent  m  feoiUe  bteite; 
Et  M  mvus  en  entencbnt  son  sol, 
(^  Boi  j'etiJs  ;*-^*i$fcait  UDe  merTeille 
Qm  Be  sembUtti  chaDter  k  mon  orellle. 

The  difficulty  of  translating  such  an  autlior  as 
Cbaacer  would  deter  most  Frencli  litterateurs 
from  tbe  undertaking,  and  M.  Chatelain  deserves 
liberal  encouragement  for  the  ability  and  energy- 
he  has  displayed. — Tha   BvMerfliea  of    Great 
Britain.    Part  V.  (Orr  and  Co.)  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  favourablyy  and  fully  maintains  the  pro- 
mise of  the  earlier  numbers. — The  Theory  and 
Fradiee  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Water-  Colours, 
B?  George  Barnard.     Parts  VI.  and  VII.  are  the 
completing  portions  of  this  useful  and  excellent 
voik.    The  engrayings  in  chromatype  equal  the 
best  that  have  been  produced  by  Uiat  process, 
which  of  all  others  is  most  valuable  to  the 
student  of  wator-colours.      The  text  of  theso 
dosing  numbers  treats  of  "  Rocks  and  "Water," 
of  "Aerial  Perspective,"  of  "Mountains  and 
Kstances,"  of  "  Effects,"  of  «  Rustic  Figures," 
of  '*  Contrasts  of  Colour,"  of  "  Style,  Manner, 
snd  Execution.''     AH  these  departments  of  art 
arc  treated  skilftilly,  and,  what  is  of  more  im- 
poitanoc  to  the  learner,  intelligibly.  The  volume 
is  sow  perfected,  and  we  trust  tha^  by  an  exten- 


sive circulation  it  may  be  made  the  means  of 
disseminating  just  ideas  of  art  and  facilitating 
the  practice  of  water-colour  painting. 
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Hatkmal  Provident  Xjastitutioii.— At  theniaeteenih 
zmnal  nceUng  of  the  members  of  the  Ncttional  Ptooi- 
^  InsUtotkiiy  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Wed- 
ses^y.  Dec  20, 1854 ;  S.  H.  Lucas,  Esq.,  in  the  chair; 
tite  secretary  read  tbe  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the 
P«t  yeir,  as  fc^wa : — 

"Oa  this,  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  institution,  the 
I^inciors  have  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  their 
\ikm  members  the  following  gratifying 

BBPOBT. 

"  Intbe  hst  twelve  months  1,545  proposals  for  aasur- 
>Bce  hare  been  made  to  the  board ;  the  number  of  policies 
h»aed IB  1,302,  assuring  the  sum  of  583,074/.;  the  annual 
pramrnns  on  which  amount  to  19,624/.  8s.  8d.  The 
^^ottoung  2A^  proposala  have  either  been  declined  or 
not  oompleted.  This  large  amount  of  buainess  dudng 
the  year  joat  dosed  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
^ig^  poaUon  which  the  institution  has  so  long  held  in 
pablic  ertimation  is  steadily  maintained,  notwithstanding 
^  eager  competitioii  to  which  all  Life  Assurance  Offices 
^  DOW  labjected. 

*Tbe  Dumber  of  deaths  this  year  has  been  139 ;  the 

miittariaiig  from  these,  including  bonuses,  added  to 

^  nuns  aamired,  amount  to  70,051/.  14i.  4d.,  being 

^'^l.  17a.  3d.  less  than  the  preceding  year.    The  total 

BQ^t  paidaad  in  oouzse  of  payment^  since  the  estab- 

masai  of  the  institution,  to  the  representatives  of 

««a«d  members,  is  441,369/.  lis.  lid. 

/'IW  aco(Mmts£br  the  year  ending  the  20th  of  Novem- 

Krlagt  We  been  duly  audited;  the  balance  of  receipts 

^er  the  £abozs<ments  in  that  period  is  117,669/.  6s., 

<acRasmg  the  capital  stock  of  the  institution  to  the  sum 

«l,092a66/.  9b.  8d.,  which  is  invested  on  mortgage  of 

nal  e«tate,  and  on  Qovemment  and  other  satisfactory 

*«»riti« ;  49,372/.  being  advanced  on  loan  at  interest  to 

^ooabcn  on  aocurity  of  their  respective  policies. 


"The  annual  income  arising  fWnn  the  premiums  of 
13,175  existing  policies  (after  deducUng  the  sum  of 
83,348/.  17s.  2d.  for  abatement  of  premiums  at  the 
last  division)  is  177,999/.  5s.  9d.,  and  from  interest  on 
invested  capital,  44,073/.  78.  7d.;  showing  a  total 
annual  income  of  222^072/.  138.  4d. 

**  The  Acts  relating  to  friendly  socaetieB^  under  whidi 
this  institution  was  originally  enrolled,  have  of  late 
years  undergone  repeatMl  alterations.  This  frequent 
,  change  in  the  law  was  productive  of  such  great  inoon- 
venienoe  that  ^  Directors  felt  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  unite  with  certain  other  societies  similarly  founded 
in  applying  to  Parliament  for  a  special  Act^  whereby 
they  might  in  ftiture  be  relieved  firom  restrictions  ap- 
pli<»ble  only  to  local  societies.  This  desirable  object 
was  attained  at  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament>  when  an  Act  (17  and  18  Vic.,  c  Ivi.)  was 
passed,  whereby  this  and  other  societies  are  henoe- 
hmaicd  relieved  from  restrictions,  and  are  placed,  in 
regard  to  the  scope  and  character  of  business,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  Life  Assurance  sodeties." 

Then  followed  a  statement  showing  the  application  of 
the  bonuses  at  the  quinquennial  diviuons  of  1842, 1847, 
and  1852;  also  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
policies  from  1835  to  1853,  amounting  to  17,494, 
and  the  amount  of  income  and  capital*  To  this  was 
appended  a  balance-sheet,  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember, 1854,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  funds  and 
effects  at  the  same  date.  The  Report  was  adopted  unani- 
mously ;  and,  after  an  able  speech  from  the  chair,  and 
the  transaction  of  the  usual  business*  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  to  the  Direc- 
tors, for  their  excellent  management;  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 

Anchor  Assurance  Company.— The  following  are 
the  business  particulars  of  the  last  annual  Report  of  the 
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Company,  sabmitted  to  the  meeting  ot  diarelioldeni  in 
October;  H.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

"  The  premiums  received  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1854 — are  Fire  premiums,  11,814/.  178.  7d. ;  Life 
premiums,  9,347/.  2s.  9d. ;  Annuity  premiums,  1,585/.  8s. 
—in  the  whole,  22,747/.  88.  4d." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  steady  increase  in 
the  Fire  business : — 

£      s.    d. 

1851  to  1852      ...      1,654    7    5 

1852  to  1853      ...      8,618  19    3 

1853  to  1854      ...      7,971     4    3 

1851  to  1852      ...      4,924  18    6 

1852  to  1853      ...      8,399  11     8 

1853  to  1854      ...    11,814  17    7 

1851  to  1852  Insuring  £1,902,666 

1852  to  1853    Ditto       2,700,969 

1853  to  1854    Ditto       4,314,926 


"  Firedutiesfrom 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto       ditto 

Fire  prems.  from 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto      ditto 

Fire  polidesfrom 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto       ditto 


**  The  Life  Department  is  still  progressing  in  the  most 
satisfiustory  manner;  and  unoe  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cave,  the  managing  director,  a  very  marked  activity  and 
increase  has  talun  place  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
Company's  bumness. 

The  losses  on  fire  during  the  past  year 

amount  to         £8,491  18    6 

On  life      8,135  10    2 


£11,627    8    7 
Leaving  a  surplus  to  the  Company's 
credit  of        £11,119  19    9 

"  The  attention  of  the  Directors  has  been  given  to  the 
best  mode  of  diminishing  the  Company's  outlay,  without 
impidring  its  efficiency.  This  important  subject  has  been 
fully  considered,  and  the  DirectOTS  have  the  satisfiiction 
to  state,  that  a  considerable  saving  will  be  effected  in 
the  ensuing  year. 

*'With  respect  to  the  further  isgne  of  the  unap- 
propriated stock  of  the  Company,  the  Directors  propose 
not  to  allot  shares  after  January  next,  except  at  a 
premium,  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  but  in  the  meantime  to 
issue  shares  to  a  limited  extent  at  par  to  any  present 
shareholder,  and  on  his  introduction,  and  with  the  ap* 
proval  of  the  Directors,  to  any  party  who  may  be  deemed 
by  the  board  likely  to  bring  insurances  or  business 
connexions  to  the  office.  In  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  stated,  tiiat  within  the  past  year  upwards 
of  300  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  share- 
holders, holding  upwards  of  20,000  shares. 

"  Mr.  John  Robert  Dalby,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  John  Wertheimer,  three  of  the  Directors,  retire  in 
ordinary  rotation. 

'*  The  Directors,  in  conclusion,  believe  that  the  Company 
is  now  firmly  and  successfully  established :  they  look 
with  satisfaction  to  the  present,  and  hopefulness  to  the 
future.  In  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the 
Company's  operations,  they  pray  in  aid  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  numerous  body  of  their  shareholders,  and 
feel  assured,  that  at  this  period  of  the  Company's 
history,  it  has  reached  that  s^ge  when  it  is  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  untried  means,  or  to  depart  from  the 
customary  usages  which  regulate  the  practice  of  estab- 
lished offices  for  procuring  business;  relying  on  the 
fact,  that  there  is  in  the  large  uninsured  mass  of  property 
and  life,  a  wide  and  profitable  field  for  fair  and  honour- 
able competition." 

A  satisfactory  balance-sheet  was  submitted  with  the 
Report. 

Oity  of  Ijondon  Iitfe  ABsnraaoe  Society. — The 
ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  the 
offices.  Royal  Exchange-bml^gs ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Dowdes- 
well  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F;  Leeks,  the  secretary,  read  the  following 


BBPOBT. 

"  The  Directors  have  now,  for  the  ninth  time,  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  to  the  shareholders  the  annual  account 
of  their  stewardship.    The  past  year  has  not  only  been 
eventful  in  political,  but  also  financial  and  sanitary  de- 
rangements; and  the  activity  of  competition  among  Life 
Assurance  Companies  has  also  greaUy  increased.    The 
difficulty  of  securing  a  stream  of  new  business,  to  bcnr 
a  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  preceding  years, 
has  therefore  been  much  enhanced  within  the  last  twelve 
months.     Yet»  notwithfltandinsp  theie  disturbing  causes, 
and  more  espedally  snch  as  resut  from  a  state  of  warfare, 
the  ineritable  tendency  of  which  is  to  subtract  from  ibo 
means  of  provident   investment,   the    Directors  havu 
the  gratification  of  stating  that  the  new  business  trans- 
acted in  the  year  just  elapsed  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
preceding — ^the  business  of  which  (1853)  being  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  completed  in  any  year  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  society's  existence.     Since  the  last  annual  meei^gr, 
295  polides  have  been  issued,  assuring,  in  the  whole, 
141,5i85Z.,andyieldingin  annual  premiums,  4,548^.  158. 1  Id. 
The  Directors  have  also  to  repcnrt  that  fiirther  proposals, 
to  the  extent  of  49,950^.,  have  been  declined ;  so  that 
the  total  transactions  before  the  board  involved  applica- 
tions for  assurance  to  the  extent  of  191,536/.    During  the 
past  year,  12  claims  have  been  paid,  to  the  amount  of 
8,780^.  12s.  8d. — being  less  than  the  estimated  airerage, 
particular  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  lives  on 
risk,  the  sums  under  assurance,  and  the  devastating  effect 
of  the  pestilence  which  has  only  recently  ceased  to  afflict 
the  nation.    The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the 
31st  of  October  last»  afterdeductinfflapses  and  discontinued 
polides,  is  1,297 — assoringasumof  504,8872.,  and  yielding, 
in  annual  premiums,  an  income  of  15,696Z.  9s.  5d.    The 
balance-sheet  shows  that  the  investments  on  security  Imve 
increased  to  a  sum  of  33,9842.  6s.  8d.    Under  the  decil 
of  constitution  it  is  directed  that,  after  the  first  mx  years, 
a  triennial  investigation  into  the  affiurs  of  the  society 
shall  be  made  from  and  as  of  the  Slst  December  com- 
pleting such  term.    This  second  investigation,  to  enable 
the  Directors  to  decide  what  amount  of  bonus  should  be 
awarded  to  the  policy  and  shareholders,  u  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  so  soon  as  the  laborious  character  of  the  opera- 
tion will  permit,  the  Directors  will  lay  before  the  share- 
holders the  result  of  the  valuation  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  sodety,  and  their  recommendation  con- 
sequent thereupon,    inie  Directors  have  been  induced, 
on  the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  the  metropolitan  clergy, 
to  put  forth  rates  for  industrial  Life  Assurance,  under  the 
title  of  '  Savings'  Life  Assurance  for  all  Classes,'  based 
upon  small  wedcly  contributions,  to  be  collected  through 
the  instrumentahty  of  the  dergy,  and  the  experience, 
although  limited,  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  juatific:} 
the  Directors  in  believing  that  great  success  will  at  no 
distant  day  crown  thdr  efforts  to  popularise  the  prindples 
of  Life  Assurance.      A  mournful    task   now  remains 
to  the  Directors.    They  have  for  themsdves,  and  the 
shareholders  of  the  sodety,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  brother 
director  and  shareholder,  Francis  Watts,  Esq.,  who  sank 
after  a  few  hours  of  intense  suffering  under  an  attack  of 
cholera.    A  constant  attendant  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  board,  his  practical  knowledge  and  untiring  energy 
ever  directed  towards  the  expansion  and  development  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  sodety,  and  constantiy  illustrated 
by  the  introduction  of  business  from  his  personal  cou- 
nections,  deserve  at  the  hands  of  your  Directors  this 
record,  however  inadequate,  of  the  sense  they  entertain 
of  the    worth    of  their  departed  friend   and    fellon- 
labourer." 

The  Beport  (with  the  balance-sheet)  was  nnanimonsly 
adopted.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5^.  2s.  6d.  per  cent. 
was  declared ;  the  retiring  Dicectors  and  auditors  were 
then  re-elected;  and  thanks  having  been  voted  to  the 
Chairman,  and  to  the  legal  and  other  officers  and  agents 
of  the  sodety,  the  meeting  separated. 
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ARCTIC     ENTERPRISE* 


We  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  summary  of  the  exploits  of 
those  true  "heroes  of  the  North"  who  have 
braYed  misery  and  death  in  their  most  fearful 
forms  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  to  the 
success  of  which  mankind  have  for  centuries 
attached  a  degree  of  importance  unwarranted, 
ve  think,  by  a  reasonable  estimation  of  its  value. 
We  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
gratulate themselves  and  the  brave  men  to  whom 
the  greatest  dangers  always  present  the  greatest 
attractionB,  that  the  enthusiasm,  once  so  general, 
for  Arctic  exploration  has  died  away.  We  are 
far  finom  desiring,  however,  that  the  record  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  still  less  of  what  has 
been  so  heroically  suffered,  amid  the  region  of 
eternal  ice  and  snow,  should  fade  from  remem- 
brance :  and  now  that  aU  that  is  worth  achiev- 
ing, so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  human  endea- 
vour, has  been  accomplished, — ^and  we  know  its 
p^  value  as  well  as  the  exorbitant  and  ghastly 
price  we  have  paid  for  it, — ^it  seems  not  out  of 
season  to  take  a  cursory  glance,  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  ITayne's  little  book,  at  the  war  of  three 
hundred  years  waged  so  stubbornly  against  the 
elements,  and  the  triumphs  which  have  been 
won  by  it 

The  Continent  of  Europe  was  full  of  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  success  of  Co- 
lumbus and  his  followers,  when  the  first  English 
expedition  started,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
^  aearch  of  a  North  East  passage  to  India. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  of  the  great  navigator, 
MBw  up  directions  for  then'  guidance ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1558,  three  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard 
Ihancelor,  sailed  from  Ghreenwich.  Willoughby 
^rted  from  Chancelor  in  a  storm,  sailed  as  far  as 
i^ova  Zembla,  thence  into  the  Northern  Ocean,— 
and  there  in  all  probability  perished  with  the 
crews  of  two  of  the  vessels,  none  of  them  being 
ever  seen  again.  Chancelor  made  his  way  to 
tile  White  Sea,  whence  he  travelled  over  land 
to  Ifoacow,  where  he  succeeded  in  estabHshing 
with  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilovitch  a  trade  between 


England  and  Russia,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Mus- 
covy Company,  who  soon  organized  a  regular 
system  of  traffic.  In  1556,  and  again  in  1580, 
the  English  renewed  the  endeavour  to  find  a 
North  East  passage :  both  expeditions  signally 
failed,  and  the  enterprise  lost  favour,  and  was 
abandoned. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  weighty  reasons  for 
finding  a  new  route  to  the  Indies,  prepared  the 
next  expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  Texel  in 
June,  1594,  and  consisted  of  *four  vessels  under 
the  charge  of  William  Barentz,  and  another. 
Like  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  this 
expedition  soon  separated  into  two  divisions. 
Barentz's  partner  in  the  command  penetrated  as 
hi  as  the  ocean  which  bounds  the  Russian  coast 
on  the  north, — ^and  supposing  that  he  had  only 
to  follow  the  coast  southward  to  reach  Cathay, 
did  not  press  onward  to  test  the  reality,  but 
made  all  sail  back  to  Holland  to  carry  the  joy- 
ful tidings  of  his  imaginary  discovery.  In  the 
meantime  Barentz  pursued  his  way  as  far  as 
the  northern  extremity  of  Nova  Zembla,  but 
was  driven  back  by  floating  ice ;  and  meeting 
with  his  companions,  returned  with  them  to  the 
Texel. 

The  supposed  success  of  this  voyage  led  to 
another  expedition  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
Kq)ense  of  the  States  General,  who  furnished 
six  vessels  laden  with  aU  kinds  of  merchandise. 
The  vessels  proved  too  large  and  heavy-laden 
for  Pohff  navigation,  and  hM  to  return  ^to  Hol- 
land without  accomplishing  anything.  The 
following  year  the  Town  Council  of  Amsterdam 
fitted  out  two  vessels  for  discovery  instead  of 
traffic,  confiding  one  to  4he  command  of  Barentz 
and  the  other  to  John  Comeliz  Ryp.  They  set 
sail  on  the  16th  of  May,  1596,  and,  not  agreeing 
well  together,  the  conmianders  parted  company 
after  coasting  the  eastern  shore  of  Spitzbergen. 
Ryp  returned  safely  home,  without  effecting 
anything  of  importance;   while  Barentz  with 
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undaunted  resolution  pursued  Us  way  through 
fields  of  ice  to  the  most  northern  point  of  Nova 
Zembla.  Here  he  became,  in  spite  of  his 
utmost  efforts,  gradually  firozen  up,  and  saw 
before  him  no  alternative  but  that  of  passing 
the  winter  in  that  desolate  region.  Happily 
an  abundance  of  driftwood  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  building  a  house,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessary fiiel.  The  task  of  ereotiiig  a  shelter  was 
not,  howeyer,  accomplished  without  immense 
labour,  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  the  carpenter, 
who  died  at  this  critical  moment.  The  party 
were  attacked  by  the  bears,  who  actually  scaled 
the  ship's  side  and  compelled  them  to  a  dose 
fight  for  Iheir  lives.  They  completed  their  hut 
by  the  middle  of  October ;  and  then,  provisions 
falling  short,  had  to  put  themselves  on  allow- 
ance. The  cold  which  soon  after  set  in  terrified 
even  more  than  it  tortured  them — the  ice  was 
two  inches  thick  on  the  walls  and  on  the  sides 
iif  their  sleeping  oots ;  and  their  clothes  were 
white  with  frost  as  they  sat  by  the  fire,  burn- 
ing holes  in  their  stockings  without  warming 
their  leet.  For  three  whole  months  they  saw 
aosun;  but  their  courage  never  flagged,  and 
they  inade  merry  on  Twelfth-night,  as  they 
would  have  done  in  their  ovm  country.  When 
the  spring  at  length  came,  and  they  looked  for 
the  means  of  return,  they  found  their  vessel  so 
jammed  in  by  drifE-ice  tbaA  her  escape  was  hope- 
less, and  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  a  voyage 
of  two  thousand  miles  in  the  two  open  boats 
which  ofiered  their  only  chance.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  voyage  the  boats  were  too  much  in^ 
/jured  to  proceed,  and  had  to  be  drawn  up 
on  a  floating  piece  of  iee  for  repair.  Here,  on 
this  ice-raft  poor  Barents  breathed  his  last.  He 
died  calmly  and  bravely,  witii  a  chart  of  those 
perilous  seas  spread  out  before  him,  and  his  last 
words  were  directions  as  to  the  course  which  his 
companions  had  to  steer.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  wreck  of  his  party  arrived  at  £ola»  where 
they  found  their  old  comrade  Byp,  who  con- 
veyed them  to  Amsterdam. 

The  Hollanders,  now  discouraged,  discon- 
tinued their  Arctic  researches,  and  the  English,  a 
ieyr  years  later,  again  resumed  them.  Fifiy 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  expedition  of  Sv 
Hugh  Willoughby,  when  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  London  Merchants  placed  a  vessel  under 
the  command  of  Henry  Hudson,  who  weighed 
anchor  on  the  22d  of  April,  1608.  Science  had 
made  large  advances  since  the  first  expedition 
sailed  and  failed — clear  water  was  known  to 
exist  beyond  the  icy  barrier,  and  imagination 
beheld  across  it  the  way  to  India*  Hudson, 
however,  got  no  £Burther  than  Nova  Zambia, 
whence  he  returned  safely  to  England  vnthout 
effecting  anything.  A  subsequent  voyage  which 
he  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Butdi 
East  India  Company  proved  still  less  satis&ctolry. 
It  was  not  in  this  direction  that  the  genius  of 
Hudson  was  to  display  itself*  The  last  attempt 
at  a  Kortk  East  passage  was  midc  by  Captain 


John  Wood,  whom  the  Admiralty  intruated 
with  two  vessels.  He  was  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Nova  Zembla — and  taking  refuge  on  board 
another  vessel,  returned  home.  Thus  much  for 
enterprises  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

Pending  some  of  the  later  voyages  to  the 
North  East,  expeditions  having  the  same  object 
in  view  were  undertake  with  the  intent  to  cross 
the  Polar  seas — and  it  was  in  these  expeditions 
that  Hudson  and  Baffin  commenced  their  career. 
These  attempts  showed  only  that  the  route  to 
India  in  that  direction  was  impracticable,  but 
tiiey  had  an  effect  commercially  of  greater  value, 
as  it  is  to  them  that  England  owes  in  a  great 
degree  her  valuable  whale  fisheries. 

The  first  polar  voyage  (^th  the  exception  of 
a  timid  cruise  in  the  "God-speed,"  by  one 
Steph^i  Bennet)  was  that  of  Hudson,  who  in 
1607  visited  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  from 
thence  rea<^ed  Spitsbergen  and  sailed  to  81^ 
degrees  of  latitude.  Little  besides  some  vafaiable 
experienoe  was  gained  by  this  voyage.  The 
next  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Muscovy 
Company,  and  consisted  of  two  ships,  the 
<' Elizabeth''  and  the  "Mary  Margaret,''  a 
whaler,  both  under  the  conmumd  of  Jonas 
Poole.  It  resulted  in  a  most  lamentable  &ilare, 
both  the  vessels  being  wrecked  and  the  mariners 
barely  eseapkig  with  their  liv^s. 

In  1614,  Fotherby  in  the  "  Thomasine,"  with 
Baffin  as  pilot,  accompanied  the  great  Greenland 
fleet  to  explore  the  seas  north  of  Spitsbergen. 
On  the  6th  of  June  he  reached  Hakluyt's 
Headland — ^to  the  north  of  this  the  ioe  pre- 
sented an  impassable  barrier.  After  some  fruit- 
less attempts  towards  the  west,  a  general  Hiaw 
enabled  him  to  push  onward  as  £»:  as  the  80th 
degree  of  latitude,  where  a  gigantic  barrier  of 
ice  stopped  his  further  progress.  He  returned 
home,  and  in  the  foUovnng  year  tried  his  fortune 
again  in  the  ''Richard"  with  the  same  ill- 
success.  These  ^ures  were  so  discouraging 
that  for  some  time  no  forther  attempts  were 
made* 

It  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction  alone 
that  the  reputation  of  success  was  to  be  won,  as 
it  was  by  the  North  West  passage  alone  tiiat 
the  Arctic  seas  were  to  be  crossed.  As  early  as 
the  year  1500,  eight  years  after  Columbus  had 
discovered  the  New  World,  the  first  attempt  to 
find  the  North  West  passage  was  made  by 
Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese.  He  at  first 
ascended  the  8t.  Lawrence,  but  finding  that  to 
be  a  river,  returned  and  visited  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  where  he  was  driven  bade  by  icebei^. 
The  year  following  he  prepared  two  vessels,  and 
set  ]K>rth  again,  confident  of  success ;  but  his 
own  bark  foundered  in  a  storm  at  the  entrance 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Frobisher's  Strait — 
and  the  other  returned  to  Portugal.  The  loss  of 
Gaspar  Ck>rtereal  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
brotiier  Miguel,  who  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
also  pushed.  After  this  tragic  issue  Portugal 
abanooBcd  the  enterprise.  The  Bn^idi  xvsumed 
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Itnotkag  aflflTy  and  have  pirosMuted  it  at  in- 
tomds  4p  ti>  ih^  present  day. 

Of  tbs  QOfliest  expeditions  firom  our  own 
shores  bat  little  is  known.    The  first  attempts, 
u  already  stated^  took  a  north-easterly  direction, 
la  Ihe  days  of  Elizabeth,   Martin  Frobisher, 
through  the  intesrest  of  the  Eerl  of  Warwick, 
niled  in  1576  with  thtee  small  ressels.    During 
July  and  Angost  they  coasted  Greenland  and 
Labrador,  and  £b11  in  mth  the  Esquimaux.  Little 
adTsntege  lesolted  from  this  voyage ;  hat  Fro- 
hisher  taronght  home  some  brilliant  ore,  which 
being  mistakoi  for  gold,   threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment,  and  supplied  the  means  for  a 
new  expedition,  consisting  of  three  vessels,  one 
ti  which  was  famished  by  the  Queen  herself. 
The  second  expedition  was  but  litUe  more  fruit- 
M  ot  real  advantage  than  the  first;  but  the 
party  succeeded  in  collecting  two  hundred  tons 
of  the  glittering  ore,  and  as  on  returning  no  one 
had  diwovered  its  worthlessness,  the  voyage  was 
considered  emineatly  successfol.   In  consequence 
a  krge  squadron  was  fitted  out  in  the  summer 
of  1578,  commissioned  to  fetch  an  imtold  amount 
«f  treasure,  and  to  establish  a  colony.     This 
«{Qadron  met  with  nothing  bat  disasters,  and 
in  the  antamn  returned  in  a  shattered  condition. 
ProbiBher  made  no  more  voyages  of  discovery, 
and  finally  perished  in  attacking  a  French  fort. 
In  1585,  John  Davis,  being  intrusted  by  the 
BkffdisatB  of  London  with  two  vessels,  the  **  Sun- 
shine" and  the  "Moooshine,"  was  sent  out  soldy 
to  diaeover  a  north-west  passage  to  India.    He 
was  enclosed  with  ic^>ergs  before  arriving  at 
Greeaakad,  and  was  glad  to  leave  the  desolate 
eoast  and  steer  through  open  water  at  the  north- 
vest    In  this  direction  he  sailed  on  and  die- 
eoToed  tiie  noble  strait  that  bears  his  name. 
He  managed  to  conciliate  the  Esquimaux,  and 
fkruek  up  a  profitable  trade  ,with  them.     The 
approadi  of  winter  drove  him  home,  when  he 
vas  deservedly  well  received,  and  foxmd  no  difii- 
tnktf  in  refitting  his  vessels  for  a  new  cruise.     In 
thesucceedingspringthe  ''Sunshine'^and^'Moon- 
shiBe"  were  joined  by  the  ''Mennaid,"  and  Davis 
wt  oat  anew.    He  reached  his  old  anchorage  in 
Jnae,  1586,  and  rejdced  his  old  friends  the 
£Bgii^ux    by    the    distribntion  of  presents, 
&Qgfa  he  afterwards  got  embroiled  with  them 
owing  to  their  thievi^  propensities.     On  the 
17th  of  July  he  commenced  a  voyage  across 
file  bay,  in  the  centee  of  which  he  was  deceived 
bj  the  phantom  of  a  new  country,  which  turned 
oat  to  be  an  immense  range  of  mountainous  ice. 
^  hg  and  firoet  whidi  succeeded  this  disap- 
poifitment,  cowed  the  spirits  of  his  followers, 
and  induced  him  to  send  home  the  fiunthearted 
in  the  ''SunshoaeV  and  the  <'M<ainaid,"  while 
he  pushed  on  in  the  "  Moonshine  "  with  the 
htairesl  of  the  cnsws.    He  reached  the  opposite 
•mbI  in  the  begmniiig  of  August,  and  coasted 
nvthwaid  in  seareh  of  an  op^iing  to  the  west, 
te  in  vaaa,  and  sailed  lor  England  in  Septem- 
kr.    Jhm  begged,  for  anottuer  chance,  and  ob* 


tained  it,  and  the  summer  of  1587  saw  him 
again  in  the  same  seas  on  board  a  small  pin- 
nace, and  accompanied  by  the  ^^  Sunshine"  and 
"  Elizabeth,"  which  were  to  occupy  their  time 
in  fishing  while  Davis  ptlrsued  his  discoveriee^ 
He  crossed  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and 
sailed  for  two  days  up  Cumberland  Strait,  but 
returned  in  the  belief  that  it  was  bat  a  gulf, 
and  pasong  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay  with- 
out examining  it,  returned  to  the  rendezvous. 
Here,  to  his  consternation  he  found  that  the 
whalers  had  sailed  for  home,  and  left  him  to 
find  his  way  across  the  Atlantic  as  best  he 
might.  The  dangers  he  had  to  encounter  in 
this  solitary  voyage,  with  barely  half  a  hogs- 
head of  water  on  board,  appal  the  imagination ; 
but  he  survived  them  all,  and  reached  home  in 
safety. — ^In  spite  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  geographical  science,  Davis  strove  in  vain  td 
promote  the  dispatch  of  another  expedition. 

A  pause  of  fifteen  years  intervened  ere  the 
merchants  of  Xxmdon,  in  1602,  sent  out  Cap- 
tain Weymouth,  with  the  '* God-speed"  and 
"Discovery."  By  the  end  of  June,  Weymouth 
had  amved  at  Davis's  Straits,  when  his  progress 
was  retarded  by  fogs  and  icebergs.  The  ftoti 
invested  the  rigging  of  his  ships,  «d  that  the 
ropes  could  not  be  moved,  and  'his  sadlors,  panic- 
struck  at  the  cold,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
overpower  the  captain,  and  return  to  Englamd. 
Weymouth  taxed  them  with  the  intended 
mutiny,  and  appealed  to  their  good  fidth ;  hot 
they  were  deaf  to  his  argoments ;  andhe,finding 
resistance  useless,  allowed  them  to  put  the  helm 
about,  and  prosecuted  his  search  in  a  more 
southerly  direction.  He  epeot  the  rest  of  the 
season  m  sailing  up  a  piomi£dng  inlet,  and 
nearly  forestalled  Hudson  in  his  great  discovery. 
He  encountered  a  terrible  storm  in  his  hom^ 
ward  course,  but  reached  En^and  in  safety. 

In  1606,  the  Muscovy  and  East  India  mer- 
chants sent  out  John  Knight,  with  a  vessel  of 
forty  tons.  He  met  with  such  damage  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  on  reaching  Labrador, 
he  was  glad  to  put  in  to  the  first  sheltering  cove 
that  presented  itself,  and  drew  up  his  vessel  for 
repairs.'  But  the  position  being  a  bad  one,  he 
crossed  the  inlet  in  a  boat  in  seiu^  of  a  better. 
Leaving  the  boat's  crew  to  wait  for  him,  he, 
with  tihe  mate  and  another  seaman,  stepped 
ashore,  and  climbing  the  elilfo  that  lined  the 
coast,  disappeared  on  the  otiier  side*  Neither 
of  the  ^laree  were  ever  seen  again.  During 
the  night  that  followed,  the  ice  so  aocumu- 
lated  in  the  channel  that  it  was  impossible 
fi>r  the  party  he  had  left  behind  to  go 
in  search  of  him.  They  were  now  but  dght 
in  number,  and  while  grieving  for  the  loss 
of  their  leader,  they  were  attacked  in  the  night 
by  a  large'party  of  the  natives,  whom,  however, 
they  put  to  fiight  with  a  volley  of  muaketry. 
This  attask  gave  them  a  clue  to  tiie  fiite  of  poor 
Knight  and  his  companionB ;  and  withotd;  loss  of 
time  they  steered  fin*  Newfrandland,  where  they 
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repaired  their  vessel  and  then  returned  to 
London. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  April,  1610,  that 
Hudson,  who,  as  above  stated,  had  already  sig- 
nalised himself  by  his  Polar  voyages,  started 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme 
and  Sir  Dudley  Bigges,  to  attempt  the  North 
"West  passage.  He  had  but  one  vessel,  of  fifty- 
five  tons,  manned  by  a  villanous  crew.  After 
rounding  Gape  Farewell  he  arrived  by  the  end  of 
June  at  the  same  broad  channel  which  Wey- 
mouth had  partly  explored.  The  terrors  of  ice 
and  fog,  however,  daunted  his  cowardly  crew, 
and  they  began  to  mutiny.  He  spread  the  chart 
before  them — showed  them  that  they  had  out- 
stripped all  former  navigators  by  a  hundred 
leagues,  and  appealed  to  Uie  malcontents  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  relinquish  the  suc- 
cess within  their  reach,  and  return.  They 
voted  for  the  return,  and  Hudson,  disgusted  at 
iheir  pusillanimity,  resolved  to  follow  his  own 
course.  In  spite  of  their  opposition  he  persevered, 
and  diseoveiHBd  the  vast  Bay  which  has  immor- 
talized his  name.  It  was  now  August,  and 
for  the  next  three  months  he  tracked  the 
coasts  of  this  inland  sea — thinking  it  the 
northern  boundary  of  America.  In  November 
he  put  into  a  comfortable  haven  for  the 
winter,  and  his  provisions  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, managed  to  subsist  his  crew  on  game 
and  fish,  eked  ont  with  frogs  and  moss.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  spring  to  complete  his 
triumph.  On  the  21st  of  June,  1611,  the  ship 
was  again  afloat ;  but  when  Hudson  came  from 
ins  cabin  to  resume  his  command,  he  found  his 
arms  suddenly  pinioned  and  himself  a  prisoner. 
The  carpent^  alone  stood  by  him — and  he,  the 
captain,  and  the  hopelessly  sick  of  the  crew 
were  forced  into  a  boat  and  barbarously  aban- 
doned. Prom  that  day  no  tidings  of  the  de- 
serted commander  and  his  fellow-victims  were 
ever  heard.  The  mutineers,  in  their  passage 
home,  met  with  a  well-deserved  fate  in  a  violent 
or  lingering  death,  having  to  perform  the  voyage 
without  a  competent  leader,  and  in  the  ex- 
ixemity  of  famine. 

The  report  of  the  great  sea  which  had  been 
discovered  excited  the  public  curiosity,  and 
several  consecutive  expeditions  were  sent  out. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  that  of  1616, 
*of  which  Baffin  was  pilot,  who  has  left  a 
meagre  account  of  his  circuit  of  the  immense 
bay  now  called  by  his  name,  but  who  it  seems 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  penetrate  Lan- 
<saster  Sound,  which  he  must  have  passed.  His 
report  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  ftirther 
:attemptB. 

In  the  yeax  1619,  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  English  navigators.  But 
Ike  was  driven  to  take  up  his  winter  quartexs  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Chesterfield  Inlet^  where  the 
vcvrvy  attaioked  hifii,  and,  owing  to  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  reduced 
his  crew  of  fifty-two  healthy  men  to  three 


miserable  beings,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
survive  and  return  home.  This  wretched  dis- 
aster was  enough  for  King  Christian,  who  sent 
out  no  more  expeditions. 

In  1631-2,  an  expedition  under  Captains  Tox 
and  James  failed  entirely.  Knight  and  Barlow 
were  dispatched  in  1719,  and  never  returned. 
In  1741,  Captain  Middleton  made  another  fruit- 
less voyage.  In  1 746,  Captains  Moor  and  Smith 
did  the  same;  and  in  1776-7,  the  aimed  brig 
"  lion''  went  to  meet  Captain  Cook,  in  case  he 
should  get  through  by  Behring's  Straits;  but 
nothing  was  accomplished  by  either  of  the  com- 
manders. 

The  era  of  Modem  Arctic  Discovery  dates  from 
the  year  1773,  when  the  "Racehorse**  and  the 
"  Carcase/*  on  board  of  which  latter  vessel  was 
the  boy  Nelson  as  cockswain,  under  Captain 
Fhipps,  set  forth  with  the  intention,  if  possible, 
to  penetrate  to  the  Pole  itself.  Both  vessek, 
however,  got  imbedded  in  the  ice  to  the  north 
of  Spitzbergen,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
abandoned,  when  a  tipaely  thaw  so  far  released 
them  as  to  enable  them  to  %ht  their  way  through 
the  ice,  when  they  made  for  the  harbour  of 
8meerenberg,  where  they  refitted  and  thence 
returned  to  England. 

In  1806,  Sooresby  won  the  distinction  of 
having  advanced,  in  a  whaler,  nearer  to  the  Pole 
than  any  previous  voyagers;  he  attained  the 
latitude  of  80  deg.  30  min.,' being  within  five 
hundred  geographical  miles  of  the  Pole. 

In  1818,  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
was  made  by  Captain  Buchan,  with  the  "  Doro- 
thea "  and  *'  Trent."  These  vessels  gained  lat. 
80  deg.  34  min.  The  "  Trent  *'  was  commanded 
by  Sir  John,  then  lieutenant  Franklin,  whose 
loss  we  have  now  to  deplore.  The  vessels  reached 
the  lat  80  deg.  34  min.,  but  were  obliged  to 
withdraw,  and  had  to  crush  their  way  through 
the  ice,  in  which  the  "Dorothea"  suffered  so 
much  as  to  be  completely  disabled.  She  was 
repaired  at  Fairhaven,  and  both  vessels  returned 
home  in  company.  Five  years  later.  Captain 
Clavering,  in  the  "  Griper  "  gun  brig,  made  a 
new  essay,  taking  out  Captain  Sabine  to  prose- 
cute his  experiments  with  the  pendulum.  Leav- 
ing Sabine  on  a  small  island  north  of  Hakluyt's 
Headland,  Clavering  stood  on  for  the  Pole.  He 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  80  deg.  20  min.,  and 
encountered  the  most  frightful  perils.  Return- 
ing to  Sabine,  he  transported  him  to  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  for  jftirther  experiments — ^and 
finally  returned  in  safety  to  England. 

In  1827,  Captain  Parry,  who  had  passed  four 
winters  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  was  dispatched  in 
the  "Hecla,"  and  furnished  with  two  flat- 
bottomed  boatSi  which  he  proposed  to  drag  over 
the  ice  where  it  blocked  their  passage,  and  thus 
to  reach  the  Pole.  He  found,  imhappily,  the 
ice  over  which  he  had  to  travel  composed  of 
loose,  ru^ed  masses,  and  had  to  unlade  the 
boats  and  to  make  repeated  journeys  over  the 
same  ground  in  order  to  msJce  progress.    He 
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trarelled  in  the  night,  and  rested  by  day;  but 
so  ardaoos  was  the  work,  that  it  sometimes  took 
four  hours  to  accomplish  a  mile.  In  addition  to 
this  difficulty,  they  had  the  mortification  of  die- 
covering  that  the  ice  on  which  they  travelled, 
irith  each  infinite  labour,  was  drifting  to  the 
Math  abnost  as  fast  as  they  advanced  upon  its 
surface  to  the  north.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  alternative  but  to  return, 
Trhich  they  accordingly  did,  and  reached  home 
before  winter. 

We  must  go  back  now  to  the  year  1818,  in 
order  to  resume  our  summary  of  the  expeditions 
to  the  North  West.     At  the  same  time  that  the 
** Dorothea"   and   "Trent"   were    sent    under 
Buchan   towards    the    Pole,   two  vessels,   the 
"Isabella"    and   "Alexander"   were  commis- 
sioned under  Commander  John  Boss  to  seek  a 
north-west  passage  by  Baffin's  Bay.   Boss,  how- 
ever, showed  that  he  lacked  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  perseverance  for-  such  a  command,  and 
returned  without  accomplishing  anything,  to  the 
immense  mortification  of  his  officers,  who  looked 
confidently  for  success.    Their  report  led  to  the 
fitting-out  of   another  expedition  under  lieu- 
tenant Parry,    who,  with    the   "Hecla"   and 
"Griper"  went  out  to  explore  the  Lancaster 
Sound,  which  Boss  had  neglected  to  do.     Parry 
reached  Lancaster  Sound  a  month  earlier  than 
Ross  had  done,  and  sailed  along  it.    On  the  22d 
of  Angost  he  discovered  'Wellington  Channel, 
and  soon  after  reached  110  degrees  west  longi- 
tude, by  which  he  gained  the  h<>unty  of  5,000/. 
After  passing  Melville  Island  the  vessels  were 
\xsd  with  ice,   and  escaping  with  difficulty, 
settled  down  in  winter  quarters,  to  do  which 
thej  had  to  cut  a  canal  for  more  than  two  miles 
through  ice  seven  inches  thick.    They  passed  a 
^ter  of  unexampled  severity,  duxmg  which 
the  thennometer  was  often  at  50  d^;rees  below 
zero,  in  comparative  comfort,  though  not  with- 
out Bevere  suffering.     On  the  1st  of  August  the 
ships  left  Winter  Harbour,  and  boldly  stood  for 
tlie  west ;  but  all  endeavours  to  get  past  the  icy 
^Kuiicrs  were  ineffectual,  and  on  the  26th  they 
steered  jfbr  home,  and  reached  London  on  the  3d 
oi  November,  1820.     The  issue  of  this  voyage 
jiistiy  raised  Parry  to  the  highest  position  among 
-toic  explorers. 

It  was  in  1819  that  Franklin  undertook  his 
Jnemorable  expedition  to  the  Coppermine  Biver. 
He  was  acc<Hnpanied  by  Dr.  Bichardaon,  George 
^k,  Bobert  Hood,  two  Admiralty  midshipmen 
and  John  Hepburn,  an  English  sailor.  Neither 
the  sofierings  endined  nor  the  heroism  displayed 
by  this  Kttle  party  were  ever  surpassed  in  any 
hunum  undertaking.  All  that  it  was  possible 
^accomplish liiey  effected,  but  at  the  cost  of 
^  aggravated  misery  that  the  mind  recoils 
^  its  contemplation.  Famine  and  treachery 
^<}(^  tiieir  steps — ^their  Canadian  attendants 
P^ifihed.  of  cold  and  hunger — poor  Hood  was 
jn&dered,  andFrankHn  and  bis  surviving  Mends 
^  escaped  with  their  lives. 


In  1821,  Parry  again  sailed,  with  the  ''Heda" 
and  "  Fury,"  to  explore  Begent's  Inlet,  through 
which  it  was  thought  a  passage  might  be  dis- 
covered. During  the  slimmer  months  he  ex- 
plored the  north  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  When 
winter  set  in  they  took  up  their  quarters  to  the 
south  of  Melville  Peninsula,  passing  the  gloomj 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  such  avocations  and 
healthful  amusements  as  their  means  allowed — 
in  theatrical  exhibitions — ^in  teaching  the  men 
to  read  and  write,  8co.  In  February  they  were 
visited  by  the  Esquimaux,  and  retunied  the  visit 
to  the  snow-dwellings  of  their  guests.  From 
these  simple  people  Parry  derived  some  impor- 
tant information,  the  truth  of  which  he  tested 
as  soon  as  the  ships  could  move  again,  which 
was  not  till  July.  The  vesseb  reached  an  island 
laid  down  in  the  Esquimaux  chart  (drawn  by 
one  of  their  women),  but  could  proceed  no 
further  owing  to  the  ioe.  Pairy  went  in  person 
to  examine  a  channel,  which,  seeing  that  it 
promised  every  prospect  of  success  for  the 
ensuing  summer,  he  named  in  anticipation  the 
Hecla  and  Fury  Strait,  and  returned  to  the 
ships  which  were  abeady  in  dock  for  their 
second  winter.  Wh^i  the  third  summer  came, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  health  and  spirits 
of  the  crews  had  so  &r  suffered,  that  a  fiurther 
stay  was  not  advisable ;  and  on  the  ships  getting 
loose,  they  steered  for  home,  where  ihey  arrived 
safely  in  October,  1 828,  by  whioh  time  the  whole 
nation  had  nearly  given  tiiesn  up  for.  lost. 

During  the  year  1824,  Captain  Lyon  went  out 
in  the  ''  Griper"  for  the  purpose  of  teaeing  the 
northern  course  of  America.  The  vessel  proved 
deficient  in  sailing  qualities ;  after  running  the 
most  alarming  nsks,  and  escaping  more  than 
once  as  by  mirade,  she  was  found  to  be  in  such 
a  crippled  condition  that  an  immediate  retusn  to 
Enghmd  afforded  the  only  chaaee  of  safety.  The 
Tetum,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  crew, 
was  happily  accomplished. 

In  the  same  year  Parry  again  went  out  with 
the  "Hecla"  and  "Fury,"  accompanied  hj 
Captain  Hoppner  as  second  in  command.  Their 
object  was  to  explore  Prince  Begent's  Inlet. 
The  season  proved  unturuaUy  severe*  and  it  was 
as  much  as  Parry  could  do  to  get  his  ships  safe 
into  Port  Bowen  before  the  winter  set  in.  With 
the  spring,  surveying  parties  examined  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  and  by  the  19th  of  July  the 
vessels  were  again  afloat^  and  proceeded  to  coast 
North  Somerset ;  but  by  the  28th  of  the  month 
they  were  helplessly  encompassed,  their  progress 
stopped;  the  "Fiiry"  suffered  so  much  from 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  that  she  had  to  be 
abandoned,  while  her  companion  made  her  way 
home. 

In  1825,  Franklin,  undeterred  by  the  horrore 
of  his  former  expedition,  again  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  American  shores  to  the  north, 
accompanied  by  his  old  companions  Biisbardson 
and  Back;  and  taught  precaution  by  sofferiag, 
he  made  sueh  preparations  as  the  eixigenoies  of 
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tlie  journey  demanded.    The  inveetigation  was 
Batiefiictarilj  completed,  snd  the  fact  established 
that  i^e  passage  was  impraotioable  to  Teasels  of 
'  large  size. 

Li  1829>38,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
Boss,  with  his  nephew,  in  the  "  Yictory."  The 
nephew  disoovrnd  a  tract  of  land  which  he 
named  Boothia  Fehx  in  oompliment  to  Mr. 
Felix  Booth,  who  bore  the  expense  of  the 
cruise.  The  ''  Yictory  *'  was  absent  five  yean, 
and  made  use  of  the  stores  of  the  abandoned 
''Fnry"  to  supply  her  wants.  In  her  first  winter 
quarters  she  remained  a  whole  year,  being  set 
flreeonthel7thof September,  1830.  Onthe23d 
of  the  same  month,  after  advancing  three  miles, 
she  was  frosen  in  again  for  eleven  mcm^ths  more. 
Released  on  the  28th  of  August,  1831,  she  was 
again  enclosed,  having  advanced  but  four  miles, 
on  the  27th  Sept^nber.  8he  had  finally  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  crew  took  leave  of  her  in 
April,  1882.  They  proceeded  on  foot  as  far  as 
Ihe  If  .E.  extremity  of  North  Somerset,  where 
iiiey  made  a  canvas  house,  and  remained  till 
the  1st  of  August,  fitting  up  their  boats,  but 
were  compelled  to  return  and  ^end  the  winter 
of  1882*8  on  Fury  Beach.  On  the  15tii  of  tiie 
IbDowing  August  they  commenced  their  journey, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  Navy  Inlet,  where 
they  feU  in  with  the  ''  Isabelk,''  of  Hull,  which 
brought  them  safely  home. 

In  1886,  Commander  Back  was  sent  out  again 
in  the  '^  Terror,"  to  examine  Begent's  Inlet, 
ITury  and  fiecla  Strait,  Back's  Biver,  and  Cape 
Tumagain.  But  the  ''Terror"  got  knocked 
about  in  the  ice  imtil,  '' crazed,  broken  and 
leaky,"  she  had  to  return  home,  which  was  not 
eflbcted  Without  difficulty. 

It  was  on  the  26di  of  May,  1845,  thai  Sir 
John  Franklin,  ftuniahed  witihi  two  strong  ves- 
sels, the  ''£rebnfl"  and  ''Terror,"  provisioned 
£»r  three  yeare,  and  manned  with  140  men,  set 
forth  on  that  expedition,  whose  tragic  result  has 
oast  a  fiital  and  harrowing  gloom  on  the  closing 
yean  of  Arctic  enterprise.  He  was  commis- 
sioned to  attempt  the  North  West  passage,  and 
it  was  hoped,  firom  his  weil-known  character 
and  experience,  that  by  him  the  long-vexed 
question  would  be  decided.  How  tiiis  ex- 
pectation has  been  disippointed  we  need  not 
say.  A  letter,  dated  from  Baifin's  Bay,  July 
12,  1846,  was  the  last  communioation  ever! 
received  from  him  in  England.  His  in- 
structions were  to  proceed  through  Barrow's 
Straits  until  he  readbed  Cape  Walker,  and  then 
to  steer  S.W.  direet  for  Behring's  Straits.  The 
retnm  of  his  ahipa  was  confidently  expected  at 
the  dose  of  1847^  In  the  absence  of  all  intelli- 
gence concerning  them,  the  brig  "  Plover  "  was 
tfent  in  January,  1848,  to  Behnng's  Straits  to 
render  the  aid  they  might  require  in  case  they 
had  made  the  passage  — ^  a  duty  which  the 
"Slower",  unA»rtq]iately  was  not  destoied  to 
ftdfil.  inlCanhef  the  sane  year,  while  vessels 
were  in  prepaatmi  to  carry  Sir  J.  C.  Eow  to 


their  resoue,  Franklin's  old  ficiend  Bkhardaos 
and  Mr.  Bae  commenced  an  investigstLon  of  the 
eoast  firom  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Ckippermme 
Bivers— a  seareh  which  was  extended  in  1851 
to  Wollaston  Land ;  but,  as  -we  all  know,  with- 
out the  desired  success.     Sir  James  C.  Boss,  in 
the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investigator/'  sailed  in 
June,  1848.      These    ships   entered  BazroVi 
Strait,  and  examined  it  nearly  aa  fsr  as  Wei- 
hngton  Channel,  when  they  were  driven  to 
winter  quarters.       The    explorers    established 
themselves  at  Leopold's  Island,  not  far  hom.  the 
quarters    occupied  by  Franklin    two    wint^ns 
before,  though  ftom  some  fatality  they  failed  in 
discovering  them.    On  getting  dear  of  the  ice 
in  1849,  Sir  J.  C.  Boss  prepared  to  resume  his 
rente,  but  before  anything  could,  be  decided  on, 
the  loose  ice  came  driving  around  them  and  set- 
tled into  a  solid  mass,  and  by  tiie  beginning  of 
September  the  whole  of  Barrow's  Strait  was  im- 
passable.    Hardly  had  the  bold  crews  prepared 
to  settle  themsdves  for  anothar  wint^,  when 
they  discovered  to  their  dianay  that  the  ice  b j 
which  they  were  fiBurt  bound  was  drifting  to  the 
east  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  a  day,  with  the 
prospect  of  certsin  destruction  on  tib.e  western 
coast.    From  this  danger  tiiey  were  saved  hj 
what  appeared  a  miracle  of  Providence;  and 
they  steered  fat  Fjigland,   where    their  pro- 
longed absence  had  caused  much  anxiety.    The 
"  KiNrth  Star,"  a  small  vessel  sent  with  prori- 
sions  for  Sir  J.  C.  Boss,   had  a  similar  and 
equally  narrew  escape. 

In  1860,  the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investiga- 
tor" were  sent  out  again  to.  Behring^s  Struts, 
underCaptainGollinson  and  GommanderM'Cluie; 
and  an  efficient  force  proceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay 
This  year  no  less  than  ten  veaeela  were  engaged 
in  the  seareh  for  the  lost  Franklin.  They  were— 
a  squadron  oonsiBting  of  the  "  Beeokite;  "  the 
"  jljBsistanoe,"  Captain  Ommanney;  and  two 
steam-tugs,  the  "  Intrepid  "  and  '*  Hooear,'  'aU 
under  the  comaumd  of  Captain  Austin— the 
"Lady  Franklin"  and  ihe  "Sophia"  under 
Mr.  Fenny— the  "Felix"  and  the  "Mary" 
under  Sir  John  Boss — ^two  American  vesaeUt,  the 
"  Beacue"  and  "  Advamse  " — besides  these  was 
the  "  Prince  Albert,"  a  small  sailing  vessel,  un- 
der Commander  Forsyth. 

Certain  Austin's  squadron  reached  the  en- 
trance to  Lancaster  Sound-— Fenny  keeping  pace 
with  them.  There  they  separated,  and  Ommsa- 
ney  proceeding  in  the  "Assistanoe"  had  the 
good  fortune  to  diwover  the  first  trsces  of  Frank- 
lin's Expedition.  These  were  the  site  of  an 
encampment  marked  by  fragments  of  paper, 
bones,  empty  tins,  staves,  ends  of  navy  lope^  ^ 
shed,  a  forge,  a  Uttie  garden  filled  with  mo^ 
and  such  &)wei3  as  would  grow  in  that  blesk 
air — and  QiB  graves  of  three  sailors,  two  from 
the  "  Brebus  "  and  one  from  the  "  Terror." 

The  winter  was  now  appnaaching.  Pg°gy 
pndied  up  Wellington  Chaimel,  but  wase^opP^ 
by  a  barrier  of  we.    The    "Lady  Franidia 
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asd  ''Sq^hia''  took  up  qaflrtov  in  A^sistanoe 
Eftrbonry  where  thty  were  joiaed  by  Sir  John 
BoBB  ia  the  '' Felix  $"  aad  Austin's  squadron 
becama  fixed  in  a  floe  between  Comwallis  Land 
and  Giiflth's  Island.     The  ''Prince  Albert'' 
ntisnied  honoe,  and  the  American  vessels  at- 
tempted to   do  the  aame,  but  were  miserably 
eau^t  in  the  pack,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
fisr  eight  monthis  only  reaching  Kew  York  in 
the  f<41owiiig  Ootober,  after  suffering  unheard-of 
hardships.      The  seren  English  ships  passed  the 
"vinter  a»  oomfinrtahly  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
under  such  a  sky,  busying  themselyes  in  any  oc- 
eapatiffa  or  deviee  likely  to  forward  the  object 
of  their  enterprise ;  they  trapped  foxes,  and  set 
them  looee  with  intelligence  contained  in  a  collar 
loond  their  neoks ;  they  sent  off  carrier  pigeons 
Hfliilady  laden ;  and  they  eagerly  pursued  such 
iportB  and  leoteations  as  tended  to  preserve  their 
iKslth  and  ^urits.  With  the  advance  of  spring,- 
iMgiiig  parties  were  sa^t  out  in  every  dilution; 
sudneUher  aeal  nor  perseverance  was  lacking 
in  eanrying  out  the  aaaroh,     Penny,  in  a  boat, 
peaetrated  Queen's  Qumnel  as  feo?  as  Baring 
Island  and  Gape  Beecher,  but  was  compelled  to 
torn  back  for  want  of  equipments.    He  &iled 
is  peiBiiadiBg  Captain  Austin  that  !Franklin  bad 
gone  by  that  route;  and  as  nothing  could  be 
d«e  without  that  offieer's  consent>  he  was  com- 
peUed  to  retqm  with  the  squadron,  which  after 
stt^mplnig  in  vain  to  enter  Smith's  aod  Jones' 
Sooodsi  sidled  for  Snglaad. 

The  ''Prince  Alb^"  meanwhile  had  come 

home,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  fitting  her  out 

sgsiii,  and  plaoiog  bar  under  the  cbaige  of  Mr. 

Senaedy,  with  IiieateBaiit  Bellot,  as  second  in 

OMQimail-o^  man  whose  noUe  self-devotion  and 

aad  £^  have  endeared  his  memory  to  every 

faglishman.    The  object  of  this  voyage  was  to 

exsmioe  Segenf  s  Inlet  and  the  coast  of  North 

Somoaat.    Tbe  progress  of  the  ^'  Prince  Albert " 

was  stof^ied  by  a  barrier  of  ico  across  Bajsow's 

Btmts,  and  she  had  to  take  temporary  refoge 

ia  Port  Bowen.  It  not  being  desirable  to  winter 

heie,  XeuQddy,  with  four  men,  crossed  to  Port 

Leapdd,  to  raooonoitre*    On  attempting  to  re- 

ton,  they  feoad  their  passage  cut  off  by  the 

ifle,  whion  yet  abounded  in  figures  which  they 

ooqM  not  pass  on  foot.    They  had  to  spend  the 

iii^t  wilh  no  other  shelter  than  the  boat.    The 

Bot  moming  they  discovered  that  the  ship  had 

£«9paaied,  having  drilted  down  the  inlet.  For- 

taasfcely  they  i^vmi  provisioas  at  the  depot  at 

Whskr  Pointy  and  they  pr^ared  bravely  to 

visler,  by  fitting  up  the  launch  wbioh  had  been 

\A  iMx  the  stoies,  for  an  abode.    Por  five 

weda  this  little  party  of  straggb^a  made  their 

hom  in  the  beat,  and  had  resigned  themselves 

W  thnr   jEite,  whea  <m  the  l7th  of  October 

M^  i^eaped,  with  iieviea  of  the  erew,  who 

U  diigp^d  itoa  ieUy^boat  with  them  all  the 

iwgr  iboi  Sirt^  fif  vA  gaidod  ih^n  ba^k  to 

IhilMig  iriofer  wm  ywed  w^  the  wntA 


routine  of  buainesa  and  amusement,  varied  by 
the  musio  of  a  barrel  organ  which  the  Prince 
consort  had  presented  to  ^em  on  their  depar- 
ture. On  the  25th  of  Pebruary  the  expedition 
they  had  contemplated  set  out.  It  oaWBtei  of 
Kennedy,  Bellot  and  six  men,  with  four  sledgep, 
two  of  which  were  drawn  by  Esquimaux  dogf, 
and  the  other  two  by  the  men.  With  this 
equipment  they  pursued  their  explorations  for 
ninety-seven  days,  and  perfbrmed  a  journey  of 
eleven  hundred  miles  without  illness  or  aooid^^t. 
After  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  the  ^'  prtnee 
Albert''  repaired  to  Gape  Eiley,  and  theace  re- 
turned to  Aberdeen,  which  she  reached  on  the 
7th  Ootober,  1852,  with  her  fiill  complement  of 
men. 

In  the  Bummar  of  1852,  Captain  Inglefield,  i|i 
the  small  screw  schooner  f'  Isabel"  made  an  ad- 
venturous, and  in  a  geographical  point  of  view 
a  suocessfhl  cruise.  Poshing  up  Smith's  Sound, 
which  had  baffled  Captain  Austin,  he  proved  it 
to  be  a  noble  channel  opening  in  all  probability 
into  the  Polar  Ocean — and  entered  Jonas'  Sound 
far  enough  to  see  it  expand  into  a  wide  mth, 
ihough  driven  back  thence  by  contrary  winds 
and  ice.  On  his  return  he  communicated  his 
intelligence  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  squadron, 
and  arrived  at  home  safely  after  an  absence  of 
four  months. 

Captain  Inglefield' s  second  cruiae  in  the 
"Phoenix"  in  1853  was  equally  successful,  but, 
as  every  one  deplores,  was  fatal  to  j>oor  Bellot, 
who  Mi  through  a  fissure  in  the  ice,  and 
perished.  On  her  return  the  "  Phcenix"  brought 
home  lieutenant  Cresswell,  the  bearer  of  Captain 
M'Clur^'s  despatches,  and  the  first  man  who  has 
ever  performed  the  North  West  passage,  having 
entered  the  Arctic  regions  by  Behring's  Straits, 
and  quitted  them  by  Baffin's  Bay !  Cresswell 
was  sent  homue  with  the  sailors  who  had  suffered 
from  the  climate,  but  left  his  Comtncmder  in  the 
'^  Investigator"  determined  to  complete  the 
passage. 

We  must  return  now,  to  track  as  briefly  as 
ma^  be  the  course  of  the  ^^Investigator." 
This  ship,  with  the  "Enterprise"  it  will  be 
remembered,  went  out  in  1850  to  attempt  the 
passage  by  Behring's  Straits.  The  two  parted 
company,  and  the  "Investigator"  worked  her 
way  along  the  edge  of  thepac^.  On  the  8th  of 
August  a  party  who  landed  fell  in  with  some 
Esquimaux,  who  showed  by  their  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  the  ship,  that  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  Franklin.  On  the  24th  they  ap- 
proached Port  Warren^  and  the  landing  party 
observed  a  man  among  the  Esquimaux  who  had 
a  brass  button  of  European  make  suspended  at 
Us  ear.  This  excited  hopes  and  led  to  an 
anxious  inquiry,  which  Mled,  however,  in  esta- 
blishing the  slightest  connexion  with  Franklin's 
£Mie.  On  the  6th  of  September  the  excitement 
was  renewed  by  the  sight  of  a  vdume  of  smoke, 
wd  soma  white  figmwa  msmg  ahaut  at  a  gnat 
difiteBMi    Dill  fixaminati»n  tht  Miolia  waa  £iuiid 
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to  proceed  from  some  sulphuric  mormds,  and  the 
wlute  figures  were  resolved  into  deer.  When 
winter  came  the  "  Investigfator"  found  harhour- 
age  on  the  east  coast  of  Pnnce  of  Wales*  Strait, 
and  there  she  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
following  July.  Sledging  parties  went  out,  but 
found  no  trace  of  the  missing  vessels,  and  they 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  Franklin  had 
not  penetrated  to  these  regions. 

The  ice  yielded  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  "Investigator,"  having  narrowly  escaped 
being  crushed  by  a  floe,  pursued  her  way,  sail- 
ing southward  to  round  Gape  Lambton,  and 
then  northward  along  the  western  shore  of 
Baring  Island.  On  the  20th  August  they 
were  driven  between  the  ice  and  the  beach  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Alfred's  Cape,  and 
lay  there  till  the  29th,  when  they  had  again  a 
narrow  escape  from  utter  destruction.  For  a 
month  they  were  harassed  by  the  most  dismal 
perils,  while  creeping  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Baring  Island,  where  they  anchored  at  length 
in  a  cove  which  they  appropriately  named 
"  Mercy  Bay."  Here  they  passed  their  second 
winter,  availing  themselves  of  the  game  with 
which  the  district  abounded.  During  April 
M'Clure,  with  a  sledge  party,  made  an  excursion 
to  Winter  Harbour,  on  Mel"Ville  Island,  where  the 
"HedA"  and  "Griper"  wintered  in  1819-20. 
The  summer  when  it  came  brought  them  no 
release — the  ice  maintained  its  firm  surface,  and 
another  winter's  captivity  had  to  be  endured  on 
the  same  spot.  They  kept  their  Christmas  man- 
frilly,  with  venison  and  plum-puddings — ^but  the 
health  of  the  crew  began  to  fail,  and  the  com- 
mander therefore  sent  forward  the  invalids,  while 
they  were  yet  able  to  move,  under  Lieutenant 
CressweU — and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  fell  in  with 
the  "  Phoenix  "  and  were  conveyed  safely  home. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1852,  a  squadron  under 
Sir  Edward  Belcher  set  sail.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  distinguished  himself,  in  no  very  envi- 
able way,  by  the  abandonment  of  &ve  ships,  well- 
provisioned  and  in  good  condition,  was  commis- 
sioned to  prosecute  the  search  after  Franklin, 
and  to  cahy  relief  to  the  long-absent  crews  of 
the  "Enterprise"  and  "Investigator."  His 
ships  were  the  "Assistance"  and  "Resolute," 
commanded  by  himself  and  Captain  Kellett; 
two  fiteam-tugB,  "  Intrepid "  and  "  Pioneer"  and 
the  "  North  Star,"  under  Conmiander  Pullen. 
They  reached  Beechey  Island  together,  when  Sir 
E.  Belcher  proceeded  up  Wellington  Channel 
with  the  "  Assistance  "  and  "  Pioneer,"  while 
Kellett,  with  the  two  other  vessels  went  to  Mel- 
ville Island  to  carry  a  supply  of  provisions  for 
CoUinson's  ships.  In  September  they  had  to 
cut  their  way  into  winter  quarters;  and  even 
before  August  was  out  the  "Assistance"  and 
"  Pioneer  "  were  frozen  up  in  Northumberland 
Sound,  where  they  remained  till  the  following 
July.  The  "  Resolute  "  was  no  sooner  in  winter 
quarters,  than  Commander  M'Clintock  set  out 
to  convey  proTisi^u  across  Melville  Island  to 


form  a  depot  at  Heda  and  Oriper  Bay  fear  the 

spring  travelling  parties.  The  journey  occupied 
nineteen  days,  though  the  distance  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-six  miles.  At  tiie  same  time  other 
depots  were  laid  down  in  other  directions.  One 
party  under  Lieutenant  Mecham,  on  their  return 
to  the  ship,  brought  documents  from  M*Clure, 
which  they  had  found  at  Winter  Harbour, 
establishing  his  claim-  to  the  discovery  of  the 
North  West  passage,  and  giving  intelligence  of 
the  "  Investigator." 

As  the  winter  waned,  preparations  "were  made 
for  spring  journeys;  and  on  the  9tli  of  Maitk 
Pym  started  to  the  Bay  of  Mercy  to  carry  help 
to  the   "Investigator."     A  month   later  three 
expeditions  set  forth  in  different  directiona  to 
prosecute  the  search  for  Franklin.     While  these 
several  parties  were  absent,  however,  the  erew 
of  the    "Eesolute"  who  remained    with   the 
vessel  were  startled  by  the  apparition   of   a 
wasted,    way-worn^    haggard    and     phantom- 
looking  band,  who  came  wandering   dreamily 
and  bewildered  Uko  ghosts  £rom  the  land  of 
shadows.     It  was  M'(^ure  and  his  heroic  crew, 
who  had  abandoned  their  ship  after  three  long 
years  of  imprisonment — and  it  need  not  be  said 
how  hearty,  hilarious  and  jovial  was  their  re- 
ception by  the  brother  tars  of  Old  England. 

The  exploring  parties  returned  safe  and  weU, 
after  the  accomplishment  of  herculean  labours  ; 
but  no  sign  nor  trace  of  the  long-lost  expedition 
rewarded  their  exertions.  The  parties  sent  out 
by  Sir  E.  Belcher,  who  shared  tiieir  perils,  met 
with  no  better  success. 

The  summer  of  1853  was  late.     The  ships  in 
Wellington  Channel  were  released  in  July,  but 
the  "  Resolute  "  and  her  tender  were  only  freed 
on  the  18th  August.    Brief,  however,  was  the 
relief  to  all,  as  the  whole  were  speedily  con- 
fined again  for  another  winter.     Nothing  of 
note  now  occurred  until  April,  1854,  when  lieu- 
tenant Mecham  set  out  to  visit  Prince  of  Wales' 
Inlet.    Arriving  at  Princess  Boyal  Islands  on 
the  4th   May,   he    there   found  a  document, 
stating  that  the   "Enterprise"   had  in   1851 
passed  up  the  Strait  to  Point  Peel,  had  wintered 
m  1851-2  in  lat  70  deg.  35  min.,  long.  117 
deg.  40  min.  W.,  and  that  information  of  her 
movements  would  be  found  upon  an  islet  in  lat. 
71    deg.  36  min.,  long.  119  deg.  W.     These 
documents  were  sought  and  found,  and  detailed 
the  track  of  the   "  Enterprise  j" — the  latest 
among  them,  bearing  date  27th  August,  1852, 
reported  all  on  board  in  good  health.    Mecham's 
party  encountered  great  hardships  on  their  le^ 
turn,   and  many  of  them  were  afflicted  with 
snow-blindness.     On  reaching  their  quarters  on 
the  27th  of  May,  they  there  found  directions  for 
them  to  go  on  to  Beechey  Island — Sir  E.  Belcher 
having  given  orders  to  abandon  the  "  Besolute  " 
and  "Intrepid."  They  reached  Beechey  Island  on 
the  12th  of  June,  all  in  good  health,  but  much 
&tigued,  having  travelled  thirteen  hundred  miles 
over  snow  and  ice  in  serenty  days.    At  Bamsaj 
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Island  tliey  had  left  a  communication  for  Col- 
lisson,  apprising  him  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  advising  him  by  no  means  to  proceed  east- 
irard,  but  to  return  by  Behring's  Straits. 

The  "  North  Star,"  which  had  been  left  at 
Bee(^y  Island  as  a  depot  ship,  was  now  filled 
with  the  crews  of  the  **  Investigator,"  '*  Re- 
solute" and  "Intrepid,"  and  on  the  25th  of 
August  Sir  E.  Belcher  gave  orders  for  the 
:)baD(kmmentof  the  "Assistance"  and  "Pioneer," 
which  had  been  fixed  in  the  ice  since  the  pre- 
ceding September.  Sir  Edward,  it  would  seem, 
holds  m  equal  rank  among  Arctic  navigators  to 
that  which  Ealstaff  held  among  the  captains  on 
Shrewsbury  field — ^he  led  bis  ships  "where  they 
got  irell  propered,"  and  there  he  left  them  to 
Sieirllate.  Five  capital  ships,  which  cost  the 
coantry,  taking  their  stores  into  account,  pro- 
kably  some  half  miUion  of  money,  were  doomed, 
by  the  commakider  to  whom  they  were  intrusted, 
Vi  rot  and  moulder  in  the  icy  solitudes  of  the 
P0I1&— a  memorial,  so  long  as  they  last,  of  any- 
*Jhing  except  the  dogged  courage,  perseverance 
azid  self-devotion  of  tihe  British  sailor. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  the 
"Entprprise"  has  not  shared  the  fate  either  of 
the  "Investigator"  or  of  Belcher's  squadron. 
She  anived  safe  in  Port  Clarence,  Behring's 
Straits,  CoUiDBon  having  probably  discovered 
the  doeuBients  left  by  Mecham,  and  acted  upon 
that  advice — ^he  lost  three  of  his  crew. 

For  the  present  the  search  for  Franklin  has 
ended  on  our  part  with  the  untoward  consum- 
mation  of  Belcher's  expedition;  but  the  "Ad- 
Tance,"  the  American  vessel  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Grumellin  1860,  has  again  been  dispatched  by 
the  same  philanthropic  gentleman,  to  renew  the 
seazeh  by  means  of  dog  sledges,  and  a  light  boat 
which  may  be  propelled  either  on  ice  or  water. 
From  the  report  of  Dr.  Bae,  which  reached  this 
comtry  in  October  last,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
little  but  disappointment  can  result  from  a 
search  in  the  (firection  in  which  the  American 
pffty  are  proceeding.  Br.  Rae's  report  is  fa- 
niiliar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  we  need  not 
therefore  give  it  at  length.  The  following  is  a 
smmnary  of  the  sad  intelligence  it  conveys  : — 
Bae  states  ^at  he  learned  from  some  Esquimaux 
in  Pdly  Bay,  that  a  party  of  white  men  had 
peiished  from  want  of  food  some  distance  to  the 
vestwBid.  ]pe  subsequently  purchased  a  num- 
ber &f  articles,  which  places  the  fate  of  a  portion, 
if  art  an,  of  the  then  survivors  of  Franklin's 
party  beyond  a  doubt.  He  learned  that  in  the 
spring  of  1850  a  party  of  white  men  were 
▼andermg  about  in  search  of  food,  having 
lost  ^ir  ships  in  the  ice — ^that  at  a  later  date 


the  bodies  of  some  thirty  were  found  at  about  a 
day's  journey  to  the  north-west  of  the  Great 
Fish  River,  some  lying  in  a  tent,  others  under 
a  boat— one  was  supposed  to  be  an  officer. 
From  the  mutilated  state  of  the  corpses,  and  the 
contents  of  the  kettles,  it  was  evident  that  the 
poor  fellows  had  been  driven  to  cannibalism,  to 
prolong  existence.  Bae  purchased  of  the  Es- 
quimaux a  number  of  the  articles  found  with 
the  bodies  of  the  white  men — and  these  place 
the  fact  of  their  forming  a  division  of  Franklin's 
party  beyond  a  doubt.  None  of  the  Esquimaux 
with  whom  Bae  conversed  had  seen  the  bodies, 
but  had  received  their  information  and  the 
relics  which  they  bartered  from  their  country- 
men who  had. 

The  melancholy  detail  may  end  here.  It 
will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask.  What 
became  of  the  remainder  of  Franklin's  party? 
Dr.  Eae's  discovery  accounts  but  for  little  more 
than  thirty,  and  tiiey  went  out  a  hundred  and 
forty  8troi4.  Did  the  mass  of  them  p^  by 
some  such  fearful  calamity  as  the  ''  Investigator  " 
miraculously  escaped  more  than  once?  Were 
the  vessels  crashed  beneath  the  accumulated 
bulk  of  some  toppling  floe?  or  nipped  in  the 
closing  ice-fleld  ?  or  wrecked  miserably  in  some 
desolating  tempest  ?  A  thousand  such  questions 
might  be  asked — ^but  there  is  none  to  answer 
them — ^the  secret  is  buried  in  the  dead  bosom 
of  the  North,  and  will  not  be  wrenched 
away. 

It  is  given  out  that  a  searching  party  will  be 
organized  this  spring  to  proceed  overland  to  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  melaucholy  consummation 
described  in  Dr.  Eae's  Eeport — and  by  this 
means  it  is  thought  that  definite  tidings  may  be 
obtained  of  Franklin's  fate.  When  that  is  satis- 
factorily accomplished,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  the  era  of  Arctic  exploration  wiU  have 
expired — and  that  neither  the  money  nor  the 
brave  men  of  the  nation  will  again  be  squan- 
dered on  profitless  attempts.  The  North  West 
passage  has  been  at  length  accomplished,  but 
only  by  the  crew  of  a  single  vessel,  not  by  the 
vessel  itself;  and  we  know  enough  by  this  time 
of  the  Arctic  seas  to  pronounce  definitely  that 
for  all  practically  useful  purposes  their  navi- 
gation is  hopeless.  During  the  long  series  of 
years  that  this  desperate  enterprise  has  been 
deluding  our  best  and  bravest  with  visionary 
hopes  of  success,  science  has  made  such  gigantic 
advances  in  all  other  directions,  that  success, 
were  it  now  achieved,  would  be  of  no  real  value ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  well  desist  from  an 
attempt  by  which  nothing  but  suffering  and 
defeat  is  to  be  won. 
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TJklxss  onr  memory  fiedls  ns,  it  was  Lord  Baoon 
who  said  that ''  CUr^ymen,  of  all  that  can  read 
and  write,  take  the  wortrk  measure  of  human 
afiairs."  We  haye  just  met  with  a  notable  illus- 
tration of  a  saying  which  is  as  Ixue  to-day  as 
ever  it  was. 

The  nominal  Uach^  of  rMgvm  is  too  often 
only  a  prof$»Mr  and  UacKef  of  pietiimy  rather 
than  of  religion  in  any  true  Christian  sense; 
and  his  modd.  man  is  a  stunted  creature  of  half- 
starved  passions,  warped  sympathies,  and  ex- 
elusive  tastes,  fie  is  a  thing  of  rules  and 
maxims,  rather  than  a  well-developed  human 
being.     His  Christianity  is  a  stiffening  machine 

like 

a  monitor  in  Qeorge'i  dayt, 

rather  than  a  holy,  mellowing  influence  inter- 
penetrating his  whole  nature,  fie  plucks  out  his 
right  eye  before  it  offends  him  or  his  (rod,  and 
cuts  off  the  right  arm  which  he  needs  for  daily 
duty.  The  "living  sacrifice''  which  he  pre- 
sents to  ^'afEuthM  Creator"  is  maimed  and 
blemished.  In  a  word,  the  model  man  of  your 
average  pietist  is  only  half  a  man. 

"We  remember  quite  well  the  law  of  compen- 
sation, and  know  that,  psychologically  as  well 
as  materially,  what  is  gained  in  depth  must  be 
lost  in  breadth,  when  there  are  impassable  limits 
in  the  case.  We  believe  right  heartily,  and 
reverently  too,  in  "  the  indwiduaUty  of  the  in- 
dividual:** and  we  honour  the  character  and 
"  mission  "  of  th6se  in  whom  certain  elements  of 
our  common  humanity  so  preponderate  as  to  give 
the  decided  pietistic  bent.  These  brethren  and 
sisters  of  eurs  have  a  special  work  to  perform  in 
society,  and  we  respect  both  them  and  their 
labours.  But  they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  exclusiveness,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  them  awaro  of  the  dangers  of 
their  peculiar  temperament — awar^  that  though 
piety  be  inseparable  from  Christianity,  ti^e 
pietist  ex  profeeeo  is  only  one  variety  of  the 
great  race  Chbistiait  ;  a  variety,  like  the  others, 
of  separate  utility  only  as  a  provisional  great 
fact  until  we  all  arrive  at  the  "  perfect  man," 
"the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the"  Divine 
IdeaL  This  once  recognised,  dogmatism  would 
"  die  the  death,"  the  rule  of  crdture  would  be 
"  give  and  take,"  and  we  should  aU  confess  that 

Oar  little  hands  were  nerer  mtde 
To  tear  each  other*!  ejes. 

Said  the  glowworm  to  the  nightingale : — 

Did  yon  admire  my  lamp  (quoth  he), 
As  much  as  1  your  minstrelsy. 
You  would  ahhor  to  do  me  wrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For,  'twas  the  selftame  Power  divine 
Taught  yon  to  sing,  and  me  to  dune. 
That  you  with  muao,  I  with  light 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  tdght. 


Let  us  not  be  told  that  "the  lore  of  Ood 
should  possess  all  hearts  alike ;"  for  the  distinc- 
tion we  ma]i»  is  not  between  degrees,  but 
between  intensity  and  diffusion;  and  we  ore 
about  to  protest  in  the  name  of  a  hraach  of 
literature  most  important  to  human  welfare 
under  a  Christian,  or  any  other  Hyme,  against 
what  we  consider  an  abuse  of  speeial  gift  and 
privilege  in  a  member  of  a  class  whose  oharacter 
and  functions  we  respect 

It  is  our  intention,  from  lame  to  time,  to  in- 
troduce the  readers  of  these  papers  to  sotne  of 
the  best  novels  and  romances. — ^We  chanced  to 
find  on  a  friend's  table,  the  other  day,  a  Dis- 
course by  a  Dissenting  Clergyman  of  standing 
and  character,  headed  "  Works  of  Fiction." 
We  read  it,  with  ever-increasing  amazement,  to 
the  end.  The  result  being  that  we  were  led 
into  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  amount  of 
mistake  and  exclusive  pre-judgment  upon  a  vital 
topic,  which  we  had  thought  could  nerer  exist 
among  men  of  intelligence  and  education,  in  these 
reading,  thinking  times.  Here,  said  we  to  our- 
selves, is  a  gentleman,  whose  ''praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,"  a  man  of  reading,  experience^ 
and  influence,  discoursing,  with  the  indght  and 
logic  of  a  Chadband  (and  little  more),  to  young 
England,  in  dispraise  of  the  imag^tive  litera- 
ture of  incident ;  and  upon  reflection,  we  found 
reason  to  fear  that,  though  the  lecture  waa  de- 
livered in  1847,  it  might  be  taken  as  an  aoeorate 
''presentment"  of  ^e  opinions  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  so-called  "religious  world  '*  about 
works  of  Action  in  general,  at  tiie  prea^it  mo- 
ment. We  may  be  doing  the  good  cause  eome 
humble  service,  we  said,  if  we  introduce  one  of 
the  topics  of  these  papers  by  clearing  the  way 
of  such  obstructions  as  the  discourse  before  us 
might  be  supposed  to  create  in  many  candid 
minds  of  the  submissive  order.  And  assuredly 
we  shall  be  doing  modem  asceticism  no  injualice, 
if  we  deal  with  it  in  the  person  of  an  advocate 
whose  general  talent  and  character  are  so  well 
recognised. 

The  respected  Lecturer  (of  whom  we  would 
bespeak  pardon  at  the  outset,  for  any  freedoms 
into  which  we  may  be  betrayed)  confesses  to 
"  want  of  preparation,"  for  this  specific  lecture; 
but  as  he  adds  that  he  has  "  thought  somewhat 
deeply"  upon  the  whole  subject,  we  may  assume 
his  conclusions  to  be  deliberate  and  decisive. 
Under  the  title  "  works  of  Action^"  he  does  not 
include  such  works  as  More's  "  Utopia,"  *'  Gul- 
liver's Travels,"  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or 
"  simple  tales,  where  the  narrative"  is  merely 
a  vehicle  for  the  sentiment,  fie  means  to  desig- 
nate "  the  whole  round  of  novels  and  romances, 
all  those  works  of  which  incident  constitutes 
the  staple  "  and  the  "  attraction."    This  would 
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take  in  OuurlaB  LamVs  "Bosamund  Qray/'  Grold- 
Hiudi's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  St.  Pierre's  ''Paul 
and  Yiiginia^"  Fouque's  ''Undine/'  Dickens' 
'•Ck^perfield/'  Thackeray's  "Esmond,"  Wilkie 
CoUiM'  ''Basil,"  along  with  "Jane  Eyre," 
•Batii,"  "Th§  Head  of  the  Pamily,"  and  so 
en— «0RM  inuQortal,  all  high-class,  works  of  art. 
Andihejodgment  passed  is,  **thiU  in  no  ease 
aremchtfforis  Imteficiol;  in  most  eases  they  are 
iumfid;  M$d  that  all  wise  and  considerate  men 
win  do  well  not  only  to  neylect,  hut  to  set  them- 
4ikts  in  exposition  to  them  J*  We  are  then  in- 
dolged witi^  answers  to  ''those  arguments  which 
are  £et  forth  in  fEtyour  of  works  of  fiction" — 
"those  arguments"  being  either  essentially 
puerile  and  feeble,  or  so  stated  by  the  Lecturer 
as  to  appear  so ; — not  intentionally,  but  ap- 
pueotly  from  ignorance  that  anything  better 
Tu  to  be  said.  But  let  us  proceed  to  make  a 
kveomments. 

L  Oar  first  ofaaervatioQ  is  this :  That  though 
the  eubordination  of  incideint  to  sentiment  in 
TorkB  of  fiction  may  be  superficially  greater  or 
less,  yet  thai,  fdndamentally,  a  work  of  "  ind- 
deat"  is  necessarily  a  vehicle  for  "sentiment," 
vhaterer  its  merits  may  be.    By  which  we 
msa,  not  merely  that  it  must  "  influence "  a 
leado's  mind  for  good  or  evil,  but  that  the 
Q^inatiaii  of  (so-called)  fictitious  incident  is  one 
d  the  Bataral  and  everlastingly  necessary  deve- 
lopmeots  of  the  God-bestowed  gift  which  makes 
the  Teacher.    The  Bomance  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  Novel  of  to-day,   are  only  different 
iems  of  the  primeval  Parable ;  forms  varying 
uid  undeigoing  mbodification  in  accordance  with 
the  infinwsing  complexities  of  human  life,  and 
oeceisanly  dissimilar  to  the  simple  fictions  of  a 
ample  age,  when  human  intellectation  was  more 
^t,moie  coDcentrative,  and  more  regularly 
addresaed  to  simple  moral  problems.    All  life  is 
teachiBg,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  consciously 
or  aacoDfldoosly,  the  story-teller  (when  he  does 
lua  work  apontaneously)  weaves  what  he  has 
leaned  into  an  imaginary  web  of  life  external 
to  biottd^  parable^  rpmance,   or  novel ;  and 
P^ti  bsid,  troubadour,  or  (printing  beiag 
^^)  Ixtetary  man, — ^he  is  a  teacher  through  in- 
cident,  vhich  is  thought,  or  sentiment,  or  both, 
ffl  actioD.     Apparent  remoteness  of  sentiment 
h^  i^ddent  may  he  the  eonseauence  of  complexity 
^ftrudurs^  emd  not  of  actuat disruption.    Is  the 
'* Bndeof  Lammermoor  "  a  "  simple  "  story  ?  Is 
itB "  itaple ''  incident  or  sentiment  ?    The  Celes- 
tial artist  painted  a  chanticleer,  and  wrote  under- 
Bea^  "  This  is  a  Cock."  .Lucy  Ashton's  "  Tak' 
^  joor  bomiie  bridegroom "  means — ^Do  not 
Mat  Providence;  though  8oott  neither  wrote, 
Qvperiiaps  felt»  thisii  he  was  going  to  point  that 
'^'KQ,  as  a  Judsan  prophet  might  have  contem- 
Pu^delivBring  a  parable.  Is  Dickens' "Chiist- 
^  Gand"  a  story  of  sentimy^t  or  incident  ?    Is 
7«*'b  "SyWi"?     Is    "John   Drayton"? 
weiiotthaie  proved  vehicles  of  ^'  sentiment" 
tA  very  naoj  thousands  of  zuadB ?    iaeficiAnt 


vehicles  as  Harriet  Martineau's  beautiful "  DAwn 
Mand,"  where  the  parabolic  meaning  shimmers 
lustrously  through  the  veil  of  incident  ?  "  Per- 
haps," our  lecturer  might  say,  at  the  cost  of  his 
distinction — "perhaps;  but  they  have  done 
much  harm."     We  shall  see  by-and-bye. 

II.  We  intend  something  more  than  a  play 
upon  words,  when  we  say  tlutt  real  fiction  \»  not 
fictitious.  Grief,  and  love,  and  joy,  and  faith, 
and  falsehood,  and  crime,  are  great  facts  per- 
petually recurring.  Upon  all  that  stirs  the 
human  heart,  the  storyteller  may  ring  the  changes 
through  thousands  of  combinations,  with  tiie 
help  of  Edward  and  Helen,  scene  and  circum- 
stance ;  and  he  must  be  real  in  unreality,  or  for- 
feit your  attention.  "We  all  remember,"  says 
our  Lecturer,  apparently  without  the  least  con- 
sciousness of  the  damning  character  of  the  ad- 
miaaion  he  makes, — 

We  all  remember  how,  in  our  earliest  days,  U  was  a 
familiar  practice  to  "  tntdbe  beUewJ'  The  soal  and  eesenoe 
of  works  of  fiction  isto  "  make  believe ;"  and  be  who  does 
not,  while  reading  these  worka^  cheat  his  intelligence 
into  the  delusion  that  the  narrative  is  real,  will  turn  away 
with  utter  disgust  from  their  study.  When  Richardson 
put  forth  the  earlier  portions  of  Ms  '*  Plunela,"  and  while 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
tale,  he  received  numerous  letters  from  thie  readers  of  the 
work,  entreatinff  him  to  bring  his  heroine  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  for  they  felt  that  thdr  own  happiness  depended 
upon  hers.    Poor  things  \  &c&c,&c 

Sir  John  Herschel  tells  a  story  about  certain 
villagers  who  got  their  blacksmith  to  read  them 
"  Pamela  "  on  the  fine  evenings,  at  the  smithy 
door,  and  when  the  happy  wind-up  came,  went 
and  set  the  church-beUs  going,  amid  tears  of 
rapture.  "  Poor  things ! "  our  Lecturer  would 
say ;  but  we  rather  suspect  that  village  was  all 
the  better  for  "  Pamela"  and  this  delicious  bit 
of  make-believe.  "  Let  them  anatomise  Eegan«" 
There  must  be  a  pulse  or  two  less  in  this  man 
than  in  you  and  me !  "  Handy-dandy,  change 
places ;  which  is  the  '  poor  tlung,'  and  which 

the ?  "    Does  any  one  think  so  profound  a 

sympathy  with  the  "  fictitious  "  was  implanted 
in  universal  humanity  for  nothing — for  no  im- 
portant ends  linking  the  fictitious  with  the  real } 

III.  The  cool  superiority  to  obvious  deduc- 
tions with  which,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
the  tendency  to  "  make  believe"  is  passed  over 
in  its  indestructible  association  with  the  sim- 
plicity, the  spontaneousncss,  and  comparative 
purity  of  childhood,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  ever  known  to  us  in  our  reading.  "  Maks- 
bklievb" — ^the  tendency  to  representation — ^to 
r^-creation — is  the  divinely-laid  foundation  of 
Art  in  all  its  forms,  and  could  as  soon  be  re- 
moved from  its  site  in  the  human  soul,  as  the 
Andes  from  their  continent.  Here  are  two 
&u^ts : — 1st.  There  is  a  capacity  of  finding  satia- 
fiiction  in  that  representation  of  life  which  is 
called  Fiction^  in  every  human  soul,  more  or 
less ;  most,  in  women  and  children  («.«.,  in  those 
who  act  axid  are  acted  upon  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree through  the  feelings,  or  rather  tboae  in 
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whom  the  liaUon  between  intellect  and  feeling 
is  most  intimate,  and  character  possesses  the 
greatest  unity).  2d.  In  every  age  of  the  world 
men  and  women  have  been  born  (and  will  be 
bom !)  possessing  special  gifts  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  capacity — gifts  varying  in  excellence 
and  associated  with  varying  degrees  of  conscien- 
tiousness. Net  results  —  writers  of  fiction  by 
hundreds;  readers  of  fiction  by  milliona.  Ee- 
quired  by  the  Lecturer — that  you  should  believe 
that  gift  and  capacity  were  intended  to  be 
.gagged.  Bational  deduction  made  by  unper- 
'  verted  common  sense — ^that  gifb  and  capacity 
were  made  for  each  other,  and  intended  to  sub- 
serve the  culture  of  the  race,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God.  The  only  remaining 
.question — ^which  we  leave  to  take  care  of  itself 
— ^is,  Shall  the  insolence  of  dogmatic  theology 
be  permitted  to  dispose  of  universal  tendencies 
(and  Art,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
sternest  logic),  by  lugging  in  human  depravity 
to  account  for  them  ? 

lY.  The  gentleman  whose  views  we  have 
taken  as  representing  those  of  a  large  claas  of 
sincere  but  narrow-minded  and  often  self- 
esteeming  men,  has  the  most  approved  useful- 
knowledge  notions  of  the  Dryasdust  school  of 
thought,  and  treats  with  amazing  "density" 
and  superciliousness  some  of  the  noblest  elemoits 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  He  ex- 
pressly asserts  .that  "neither  Kichardson  nor 
Fielding  possessed  any  particular  pretension  to 
high  mental  power;"  thinks  he  has  crushed 
Godwin  when  he  says  that  "  he  made  but  an 
indifferent  Dissenting  minister;"  and  fencies  he 
has  disproved  Scott's  claim  to  intellectual  emi- 
nence when  he  calls  in  the  admission  that  his 
poetry  and  Life  of  Napoleon  are  third-rate.  We 
scarcely  believe  our  eyes  as  we  read,  and  fear 
our  readers  will  think  we  are  doing  a  stroke  of 
fiction  on  our  own  account.  Said  we  rightly  or 
not,  that  our  ascetic  moralist's  logic  and  insight 
were  here  those  of  a  Chadband  ?  0,  Mend !  it 
is  veiy  easy  work  for  you  to  depreciate  men  like 
!Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Walter  Scott,  at  the 
expense  of  Newton,  Davy,  and  others ;  but  to 
our  thinking,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  He 
only,  knows  who,  of  these  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, has  been  the  greatest.  We  profoundly 
pity  the  nearsightedness  which  could  lead  a 
teacher  of  religion  into  such  dogmatical  talk 
about  matters  out  of  his  range.  His  idea  of  the 
quarter  in  which  culture  should  begin,  of  the  most 
valuable  sort  of  education,  is  equally  trivial,  and 
of  the  conventicle,  conventicle-ish.  He  deplores 
in  lachrymose  terms  the  ignorance  of  ''some 
who  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Jeanie  Deans,  who,  perhaps,  do  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough." — Grant  us  patience,  ye  gods! 
JEAiniB  Dbakb  !    The  Dukb  of  Maslbobottgh  !* 


*  He  performed  a  treason,  or  a  court-bow;  told  a 
falsehood  at  black  as  S<7z;  took  a  mistms,  and  left 


Is  it  possible  that  in  this  era  of  grace  there 
lives  the  man  who  does  not  think  that  to  hare 
read  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  a  nobler  education  for 
a  human  soul  than  to  have  read  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  ?  There  are  those,  says  oar 
philosopher,  with  glorious  bathos,  ''who  know 
all  about  Tom  Jones ;  hut  of  the  real  Joneses^  the 
true  and  lasting  ornaments  of  the  country,  Inigo 
Jones,  or  Sir  William  Jones,  they  know  nothing 
whatever."  Well,  as  a  respected  Judge  said 
upon  the  bench,  ''  some  likes  apples,  some  likes 
inions ;"  what  toe  say  is,  know  aU  about  the 
sham  Jones,  and  ''the  real  Joneses;"  but  if  a 
choice  must  be  made,  we  would  rather  a  child 
of  ours  should  live,  and  love,  and  laugh,  with 
Jeanie  Deans  and  Tom  Jones,  than  know  that 
Inigo  Jones  was  a  respectable  architect  and 
"  lasting  ornament,"  or  Sir  William  Jones  a 
great  linguist  and  man  of  letters.  "  I  know  of 
no  works,"  says  our  censor,  "which  communi- 
cate a  less  amount  of  information  than  workfi  of 
fiction."  Good  Mend,  what  is  your  idea  of 
information f  And  is  "information"  all  that 
one  has  to  read  for  ?  Are  there  not  sympathies 
to  be  enlarged,  passions  to  be  (not  starved  out, 
but)  educated  into  healthy  activity,  prejudices 
of  caste  and  circumstance  to  be  corrected? 
"  The  writers  of  works  of  fiction,"  we  are  told, 
"  have  not  been  a  morally  healthy  race  of  men ;" 
to  support  which,  we  are  reminded  {inter  alia) 
that  "  Defoe  was  a  bankrupt,  and  twice  in  Netc- 
ffate"  that  Sir  Walter  Soottwas  '*  placed  in  painful 
eireumetancee"  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
"  GoldsmitKe  mode  of  life  and  thoughte,  while 
writing  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  brought  him 
into  those  distresses  from  which  he  was  rescued  h\f 
Dr.  Johnson.^*  Wo  blush  as  we  read  these  sen- 
tences; our  soul  is  stirred  within  us;  what 
shall  we  say?  For  one  thing, — we  have  no 
doubt  pooj  Goldy's  name  stands  as  well  in  the 
books  of  itte  recording  angel  as  Johnson's.  For 
another, — ihe  Artist  (of  whatever  kind)  is 
necessarily  a  man  of  a  strong  emotional  nature, 
and  liable  to  all  the  errors  mostly  inseparable 
irom  such  a  constitution.  And,  though  it 
shall  never  be  ours  to  prophesy  smooth  things 
to  what  is  called  "  erring  genius" — may  God 
forbid !  we  utterly  repudiate  the  conven- 
tional test  of  Christian  character,  and  believe 
that  if  the  Great  Shepherd  were  to-day  to 
call  his  sheep  by  name,  multitudes  would  he' 
lovingly  welcomed  to  the  fold,  whose  appearance 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  would  now  dissolve  any 
Church  in  Christ^dom. — ^Incidentally,  we  majj 
just  add  here  that  we  quite  agree  with  thi 
author  of  this  discourse  in  his  remarks  on  Scotf  s 
handling  of  the  Covenanters,  while  we  dispute 
his  inference  that  "  what  is  earnest  and  spiritual 
in  religion  has  a  tendency  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  tastes,  mental  habits  and  feelings,  of 

her;  betrayed  his  benefactor,  and  supported  him,  or 
would  have  murdered  him ;  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  com- 
pliment or  spoke  about  the  weather,  and  with  do  mors 
remone.— ikiCKSBAT. 
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all  vorks  of  ficdon.'*  This  is  what  lawyers 
call  colourable,  but  it  is  not  true. 

We  giadly  accept  from  the  Lecturer  the  often 
proposed  touchstone — ^that  things  should  he 
mfiasnred  by  their  compatibility  with  a  devo- 
tional  spirit  or,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
ipon  which  the  Divine  blessing  cannot  be  in- 
voked ;  and  we  hope  we  may  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  hundreds  of  readers  whether  they 
have  found  a  reasonable  use  of  works  of  fiction 
impede  the  habitual  "  Abba,  Father  "  of  the 
pious  heart,  or  the  contrary.  No  issue  could  be 
more  to  the  point,  we  think ;  and  different  re- 
^i  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  present  ques- 
Hon  m^eomey  not  of  any  radieal  moral  differences 
in  ikse  who  apply  it,  hut  from  a  different  blend- 
ing of  moral  and  irUeUeetual  elements.  We  haye 
3jt  space  to  develop  this  proposition,  but  we 
respectfully  beg  that  readers  who  may  disagree 
vith  us  on  the  subject  of  works  of  fiction  will 
rive  it  their  watchful  consideration. 

For  brevity's  sake,  we  must  be  abrupt  in 
passing  **from  grave  to  gay ;"  i.e.,  we  are  going 
to  be  gay ;  the  Lecturer  is  serious  enough,  and 
seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  intense  bathos  of 
vkt  he  is  saying.  "The  novel  reader,"  he 
savs : — 

The  novel  reader  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  actual 
^Yld;  be  looks  upon  himself  as  a  person  greatly  to  be 
pitied,  sod  he  1x^)6b  that  some  splendid  accident  will 
thiow  in  his  way  some  rieh  gentleman  who  wiU  make  his 
^xrtane  for  htm  saddenljr* ;  he  fancies  he  shall  shine 
with  sodi  iplendoar  that  all  men  and  maidens  will  look 
CO  with  overwhelming  delight  at  his  wisdom  and  glory ; 
cr  perhaps  some  sentimental  damsel  conjnres  np  bright 
v^ona  tliat  some  Ijord  So-and-So,  or  some  Dnke 
SMod-So,  may  one  day  alight  from  his  carriage,  and 
'^  (0  'P^^  to  her,  and  the  most  wonderfol  things 
viilensae. 

Veiy  probably,  very;  and  Echo  says,  What 
of  it?  **  Conjuring  up  bright  visions"  is  a  part 
of  every  one's  mental  history,  and  was  intended 
to  be  so,  for  wise  purposes.  "I  can  suppose,'' 
contiimes  the  discourse — 

I  ean  suppose  the  case  of  a  yomig  man  who  has  had 
i^c^mnended  to  him  some  work  of  fiction — ^he  does  not 
OK  WM^  aboat  it — ^it  does  not  commend  itself  to  his 

nuni— he  ■-  - 

Of  course,  he  lays  it  down  in  disgust  ?    Not 

a  bit  of  it — 

Be  ftmket  it.    He  has  had  one  drink  of  the  spirit ; 

H«  mnrt  have  another He  sits  np  late  to  read 

^  new  novel.  He  wakes  weary  and  nnreireshed — 
^  takes  tb«  hook  with  him  in  his  pocket — he  looks  at  it 
tthu  meals— hides  it  in  comers — {fearful  depramtfff) — 
?oa  in  quest  of  it  at  every  honr  and  opportunity — 
{^ng  forgotten  token  he  put  it  f) — ^he  goes  forth  in  the 
"^^Bing— takes  the  wtong  tarmng--(r0a%,  does  he 
*>»fy-coiuta  hodEr—fiorgets  half  hU  emiDd--*blnndera 
>Bd  hiota  in  his  bot^s — blunders  again — gett  in  every  • 
^^*«w^-he  is  perfectly  helpless!  &c&c. 

*  Hiis  truly  heart-rending  description  wrought  us  np 
to  Bidi  a  pitch  that  we  were  compelled  instantly  to  re- 
«Te  oor  feelings  hy  throwing  off  "  A  Model  Story  "— 
^  as  would  probably  be  p^uced  [by  a  young  man  in 
Jj^y  eipectation  of  "  ahmmg  with  such  splendour,"  &c. 
(See  page  146,J 


What  a  delicioas  touch  is  that  '^  getting  in 
everybody's  way!"  What  a  picture  it  gives 
you  of  a  young  man  "  expectiog  to  shine  with 
splendour,"  and  meanwhile  patiently  enduring 
obloquy  and  cuffing,'  because  he  will  foUow  his 
nose,  and  won't  mind  his  eye  and  his  neigh- 
bour's shins ! 

O,  he  is  &l]en  into  a  pit  of  (printei*'s)  ink, 
That  the  wide  sea  itself  hath  drops  too  few 
To  wash  him  clean  again ! 

''  He  is  helpless."     Flounderescat  in  pace  ! 

The  kindest  way  in  which  we  can  at  aU 
account  for  the  ia&i  of  a  gentleman  of  ability 
and  education  (never  mind  StiggiuB)  holding 
views  such  as  we  have  hinted  at  by  our  quotations, 
is,  by  supposing  that  his  ''  set,"  his  studies,  and 
his  professional  position,  have  conspired  to  keep 
a  naturally  timid  or  hard  intellect  out  of  the 
way  of  some  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  modem  civilisation.  The  Lecturer's  novelist 
is  an  old  Bogie  whose  "ingenuity"  he  names  in 
the  same  breath  with  that  of  writers  of  the 
Lord's  Bmyer  in  sixpence-widths  and  trainers 
of  Industrious  Eleas ',  and  whose  morals  are  no 
good  after  "bankruptcy,"  or  "painful  circum- 
stances." His  Novel-reader  is  an  idiotic  shop- 
boy,  or  a  listless  roi^.  His  ideas  of  the  purposes 
for  which  novels  must  be  read  are,  "  informa- 
tion," and  dogmatic  "morality,"  or  maxim- 
teaching— ^f  emotional  training  in  other  ways 
he  seems  to  have  no  apprehension.  His  state- 
ments about  novels  arc  many  of  them  false, 
or  as  far  as  true,  made  in  the  dark,  e.g,,  that 
such  works  always  execute  melodramatic  justice ; 
that  their  characters  are  either  too  good  or  too 
bad ;  and  yet  that  their  tone  is  "  always  below 
the  average  standard  of  morality  in  the  com- 
munity." We  repeat  that  we  take  this  Lecture 
in  hcuid  for  opening  fire  upon  the  subject  of 
Works  of  EiotLon  in  general,  becauBe  we  fear  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  opinions 
of  large  numbers  of  sincere  people,  who  err 
through  timid  ignorance — ^as  well  as  of  larger 
numbers  who  err  through  vulgar  bigotry  and 
self-esteem.  What  we  now  propose  to  do  is  to 
produce  passages,  illustrative  of  our  own  views, 
from  high  class  novels ;  and  set  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  libels  current  among  straitlaced 
talkers  and  writers. 

Against  the  notion  that  works  of  fiction, 
"  whose  staple  is  incident,"  are  barren  of  in- 
struction, we  set  a  passage  from  Disraeli's 
Tanered,  or  the  New  Crusade.  3'he  lesson  it 
conveys  is  worth  the  labour  of  reading  the  book 
many  times,  and  it  is  profoundly  suggestive. 
Tancred's  "practical  man,"  Baroni,  has  pro- 
cured him  access  to  the  court  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Ansarey,*  by  pretending  that  Tanered  is 
"  one  of  us."     Tanered  explains  his  errand : — 

"  We  are  not  mere  tnivellers  from  curiosity,  bat  men 
who  have  a  purpose  to  execute.    The  world  that,  since 

•  There  are  two  or  three  works  relating  to  the 
Ansarey,  Ansarch,  or  Ansayrii,  to  be  obtamed  at  any 
large  library,  such  as  Mudie^s. 
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hit  (NfBed  tlw  ^WiiHd  wapnmmif  of  AiU, 
phieh  IS  bob  iialiinil»  rinoe  Am  is  tlM  aaXr  patiaoii  of 
tho  world  wfaioh  the  Creator  of  that  world  bm  doigiied 
to  visit,  and  in  which  he  has  oonfbrred  with  man, — ^is  on- 
happily  losing  its  ftuth  in  those  ideas  and  convictions  that 
have  teherto  ffovemed  the  hnman  race.  We  think, 
tberalbre,  the  tune  has  arrived  when  Asia  shoold  make 
one  of  its  periodical  and  appdnted  eflbrts  to  reasiwrt  that 
sopremacy.  Bat  though  we  are  acting,aa  we  betieve^  wider 
a  divine  ampnlse,  it  is  oar  dnty  to  select  the  most 
fitting  human  agents  to  accomplish  a  oelestial  mission. 
We  luive  thought,  therefore,  that  it  should  devolve  on 
Syria  and  Arabia,  countries  in  which  oar  Qod  has  even 
diwelt,  and  with  which  he  has  been  ftom  the  earliest  days 
in  direot  and  regnlar  commonicatioD,  to  undertake  the 
solemn  task.  Two  races  of  men  alike  free«  one  inhabit- 
ing the  desert^  the  other  the  mountains ;  untainted  by 
any  of  the  vices  of  t^e  plains,  and  the  virgin  vigour  of 
their  intelligonce  not  dwarfed  by  the  oonventiomu  super- 
stitions of  towns  and  dties;  one  prepared  at  once  to 
SQpply  an  unrivalled  cavalry,  the  other,  an  army,  ready 
equipped,  of  intrepid  foot^oldiers, — iH[»pear  to  us  to  be 
indicated  as  the  natural  and  united  conquerors  of  the 
world.  We  wish  to  conquer  that  world,  with  angels  at 
onr  head,  in  order  that  we  may  establish  the  happiness 
of  man  by  a  divine  donunkm,  and  crashing  the  political 
atheism  that  ii  now  dwmlating  existenoe,  utterly  ex- 
tinguish the  grovelling  tyranny  of  self-government." 
The  Queen  of  the  Ansarey  Ibtened  with  deep 
and  affitated  attention  to  Tancred.  When  he  had 
conduded,  she  sidd,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I 
believe  also  in  the  necessity  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
oar  Asia;  and  sinoe  it  has  ceased,  it  seems  not  to  me 
that  man  and  man*8  life  have  been  either  as  great  or  as 
beautiful  as  heretofore.  What  you  have  said  assures  me 
that  it  is  well  you  came  hither.  But  when  you  speak  of 
Arabia,  of  what  God  is  it  you  speak  ?*'  "  I  speak  of  the 
only  Qod,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  God  who  spoke 
on  the  Arabian  Mount  Sinai,  and  expiated  our  sins  upon 
the  Syrian  Mount  Calvary/'  *<  There  is  also  Mount 
Olympus,  which  is  in  Anatdia;  once  the  gods  dwelt 
there."  "The  gods  of  the  poets,"  said  Tancred.  "No; 
the  gods  of  the  people ;  who  loved  the  people;  and  whom 
the  people  loved."  There  was  a  pause,  brolEen  by  the 
Queen,  who,  looking  at  her  Minister,  said,  "Noble 
Keferinis,*  tiie  thooghtsof  these  piinees  are  divine,  and 
in  every  respect  becoming  celestial  things.  Is  it  well  that 
the  gateaof  the  beautiful  and  the  sacred  should  be  dosedP" 
"  In  every  sense,  it  is  well.  Irresistible  Queen,  that  the 

S Bites  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sacred  should  not  be  kept 
osed."  "Then,  let  them  bring  garlands.  Princes!" 
the  Queen  continued,  "  what  the  eye  of  no  stranger  has 
looked  upon,  you  shall  now  behold.    This  also  is  Asian 

and  divine." They  stopped  before  a  lofty 

portal  of  bronze,  evidently  of  andent  art.  This  opened 
into  a  covered  and  excavated  way,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  that  whidi  had  led  them  directly  to  tne  castle  of 
GuidaricB ;  but,  although  obscure,  not  requiring  artificial 
ight» — ^yet  it  was  of  no  inconsiderable  length.  It  emerged 
upon  a  platform  cut  Out  of  the  natural  rock ;  on  all  sides 
were  steep  clifls,  above  them  the  bright  blue  sky.  The 
ravine  appeared  to  be  dosed  on  every  side.  The  opposite 
dlff,  at  Uie  distance  of  several  hund^d  yards,  reached  by 
a  winding  path,  presented  at  first  the  appearance  of  the 
ftont  of  an  ancient  temple;  and  Tancred,  as  he 
approadied  it,  perodved  that  the  hand  of  Art  had 
asnsted  the  development  of  an  intimation  of  Nature; 
a  pediment,  a  deep  portico,  supported  by  Ionic  coliunns, 
ami  a  fliffht  of  steps,  were  carved  out  of  the  chS, 
and  led  mto  vast  caverns,  which  Art  also  had  con- 
verted into  lofty  and  magnificent  chambers.  When  they 
had  mounted  the  steps,  the  Queen  and  her  companions 
lifted  thdr  garlands  to  the  skies,  and  joined  in  a  chorus, 

*  Keferinis  is  a  sort  of  Oriental  Pobidos^  drawn  with 
the  hand  of  a  master. 


aolfliiui  and  mebdloaB,  tet  wfaidi  did  not  wcmad  m  tbs 
language  of  Syria.    Bmiagtinmifl^thepavtteabTaBcrsd 
found  himself  appaiently  in  a  vast  apartmant^  whcra  fas 
beheld  a  strange  speotade.    At  the  first  ghuftoe,  it  seemed 
that,  ranged  on  blocks  of  the  surroon^ng  mowitains  wen 
a  variety  of  sculptored  figures,  of  oostiy  mstarials,  and 
exqoiaite  beauty;  forms  of  heroic  ifjestfy  aad  idesl 
grace,  and,  themsdves  serene  and  animpHMMd.  fiiHnjp 
the ninds of  iho  beholders  with  awa  and  reaemtim* 
It  was  not  until  his  eye  was  aoeustomed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  his  nund  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  first 
strange  surprise,  that  Tancred  gradually  reoognised  the 
fidr  and  ikmoos  images  over  which  his  yootii  had  le 
long  and  so  eoily  pondared.    Stoto  over  his  spirit  the 
csimteoaiMe  august,  with  the  flowing  beard  and  the 
lordly  locks,  sublime  on  his  ivory  throne,  in  one  hand  the 
ready  thunderbolt,  in  the  other  the  cypress^  sceptre,  at 
his  reet  the  watchful  eagle  with  expanded  wings ; — stole 
over  the  spirit  of  the  gazing  pilgrim  each  shape  of  that 
refined  aivi  elegant  hierordiy  made  ior  the  worship  of 
dear  skies  and  sunny  lands;  goddess,  and  god,  genios, 
and  nymph,  and  laun, — all  that  the  wit  and  heart  of 
man  can  devise  and  create,  to  represent  his  genius  and 
his  passion — all  that  the  myriad  devdopments  of  a  beaa- 
tiful  nature  can  require  for  thdr  personification.    A 
beau^ykl  and  9om&Hme$  fiehering  Ught  played  over  the 
saered  ffraupM  trndjiguree,  tqflewUtff  the  ra/oa^ee  <f  Hme, 
and  invetiimff  ikem  wUh,  a$  U  were,  a  ceUtUal  movement, 
"  The  gods  of  the  Greeks !"  exclaimed  Tancred.    "  The 
gods  of  the  Ansarey !"  said  the  Queen — "  the  gods  of  my 
fiithers !" — "  I  am  JUled  toUh  a  sweet  amazement"  fnur- 
mured  Tancred,     **  Life  is  stranger  than  I  deemed,    Mf 
soul  is,  as  it  were,  unsphered."  "  Yet,  you  know  them  to  be 
gods ;  and  the  Emir  of  the  Lebanon  does  no^  know  them  to 
begods?"   "I  fed  that  they  are  audi,''  said  Fakredeen. 
"  How  is  this,  then  P"  said  the  Queen.  '<  How  ia  this,  that 
you,  the  childof  a  northern  isle  — "   "  Should  recognise  the 
Olympian  Jove,"  said  Tancred,    "  It  seems  strange,  bat 
from  my  earliest  youth,  I  learned  these  things."    "  Ah, 
then,"  murmured  the  Quean  to  herself,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression   of  the  ffreatest  satisfiuition,  "Darkosh  was 
rightly  informed-^e  is  one  of  us."    "  I  behold,  then,  at 
last,  the  gods  of  the  Ansarey,"  said  Fakredeen.    "  All 
that  remains  of  Antioch,  noble  Emir — of  Antioch  the 
superb,  with  its  hundred  towers,  and  its  sacred  groves, 
and  fanes  of  fiashing  beauty."    "  Unhappy  Asia !"  ex- 
daimed  the  Emir,  "  thou  hast  indeed  ftllen  1"    "  When 
all  was  over,"  said  the  Queen ;  "  when  the  people  refused 
to  sacrifice,  and  the  gods,  iudignant,  quitted  the  earth-— 
I  hope  not  for  ever — the  faithM  few  fled  to  these  moan- 
tains  with  sacred  images,  and  we  have  cherished  them. 
I  told  you  we  had  beautiful  and,  oansoling  thoughte^ 

and  more  than  thoughts all 

the  traditbns  we  yet  cherish  in  our  souls  which, 
in  spite  of  our  hard  lives,  preserve  us  from  being  bar- 
barians— a  sense  of  the  beautiM  and  the  lofty,  and 
the  divine  hope  that  when  the  rapidly  consummating 
degradation  of  Ada  has  been  fulfilled,  mankind  will 
return  again  to  those  gods  who  made  the  earth  beaatiiiil 
and  happy  }  and  that  they,  in  their  celestial  meroy,  may 
revisit  that  world  which,  without  them,  has  become  a 
howling  wilderness."  *'  Lady,"  said  Tancred,  with  muoh 
emotion,  "  we  must,  with  your  permission,  speak  of  these 
things.  My  heart  is  at  present  too  fhll."  ''Corns 
hither,"  said  the  Queen,  in  a  voice  of  great  softness}  sod 
she  led  Tancred  away.  They  entered  a  chapd  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  which  might  be  looked  npon  ss  sn- 
nexed  to  the  cathedral  or  pantheon  which  they  hsd 
quitted.  At  each  end  was  a  statue.  They  paoaed 
before  one.  It  was  not  larger  than  life^  of  ivory  sod 
gold ;  the  colour  purer  than  could  possibly  be  imaging 


*  Beaders  will  call  to  mind  a  couplet  in  a  lyric  of  31r. 
Bigg's— 

**  She  was  wonderftd  as  grottos 
With  strange  gods  in  every  nook." 


saAxavo  x&id8. 
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MtWy  jnHilit  and  M  littb  iajitnAf  tiifc  at  >  Aktmoe 
tkegMislflfteftwMtt*  ia  tlM  iMst  ittp«lrecL  **Do 
ygo  bttv  Unt  ?**  «ked  the  Qiuen,  as  she  looked  at  the 
^aiae,  and  tlim  the  looked  at  Tancred.  "I  recognise 
the  god  of  poetry  and  light»''  said  Tancred,  "Fhosbtui 
ApoQo."  *  Our  god :  the  god  of  the  aaered  grove.  Who 
took  npoBbfansaddonbthia  deity  P"  « la  t&a  indeed  the 
%are,"  animvnd  TaBcred,  "before  which  a  hundred 
jtdos  have  Ued  P  before  which  libationa  of  honeyed  wine 
voe  poured  from  golden  gobleta  ?  that  lived  in  a  heavcm 
of  inoeme?"  -l3kl  you  know  aU!"  " Anffek  watch 
Menai"  aaid  T^aered,  "or  my  hrain  toiU  imm  !  And 
wholitfaiaP*'  "One  before  whom  the  pilgrima  of  the 
worid  mee  kneeled.  This  is  the  Syrian  pMumi  the 
Yenm  «f  our  landi  but  called  among  ua  by  a  name  which, 
bj  hff  &voiir»  I  alao  bear— -Abiabxs.'' 

Our  own  philosophy  is  not  ICr.  Disraeli's, 
but  we  fear  we  should  entertain  the  very  un- 
chrktiaa  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  man  who 
did  not  find  valnahle  teaching  in  the  above 
scene,  nmoih  as  it  suffers  by  isolation.  The 
fiith  and  siztli  books  of  ''  Tancred ''  constitute, 
to  us,  one  of  the  most  instruotiye  and  suggestive 
episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction.  Insen- 
siUy  tunuB^  over  in  our  mind  the  amoimt  of 
TuioBS  preparation,  extending  over  many  years, 
tfast  must  have  gone  towards  producing  these 
knndred  pages  or  so,  we  axe  irresistibly  re- 
Buiuiod  of  the  account  given  by  Mr.  WiUde 
Gollias  of  Mb  prepaiationa  for  writing  his  j9m»7» 
8Dd  we  wiU  wentore  to  reproduce  it  here.  Even 
the  i&telligent  general  reader  has  little  idea  how 
much  of  tihe  writer^s  best  nature  is  put  into  a 
80K!alkd  "  light  work ;''  and  we  shall  not  forget 
m  a  hoiry  our  good  Lecturer's  allusion  to  die 
Lidusttious  Plea  trainer : — 

In  wriH&g  a  story  of  past  times,  I  had  been  obliged  to 
go  through  careful  preliminary  training  for  the  tadk.   In 
vriting  a  rtory  of  present  tones,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
4evole  myadf,  before  I  began  work,  to  a  second  tfunmg, 
jvt  M  eaKfid,  though  of  a  very  different  nature  f^om  the 
int   As  the  reading  of  pftft  realities  fai  books  gave  me 
^  matenab  Ibr  making  Aniornnoy  so  the  reading  ol 
pesent  reafities  in  men  must  give  me  the  materials  for 
mling  3anL    Industry  in  collecting  useful  informa- 
tioB,  (Sfigenoe  In  selecting  it,  and  care  and  intelligence 
B  sang  it,  were  just  as  important  in  one  case  as  in  the 
otiKr.   Aba^  the  difficulty  of  employing  my  knowledge 
"McarfoUy,  when  I  had  got  it,  was  tenfold  greater  in  the 
new  tdk  than  in  the  old.    While  I  was  writmg  about 
the  people  <^  the  fifth  century  to  the  people  of  the  nine- 
teenth, ffliiiy  and  many  an  error  might  be  expected  to 
pm  inmolioed;  when  I  was  writing  of  the  people  of  our 
own  tiaies  to  the  people  of  our  own  times,  what  single 
«T«t  what  nuaappredation  even,  could  hope  to  escape  P 
leafing  the  ^iBcidties  of  my  undertaking  tiius»  I  thought 
^  over  what  I  deeired  to  do,  before  I  ventured  to  take 
pea  in  haoi;  and  on  at  length  beginning  this  book,  re- 
■M  (b  tin  painter^B  phrase)  to  **  work  from  the  liying 
■B^"  not   only  in  drawing  my  characters,  but  in 
ooBttnictii^  my  plot  as  well.    Accordingly,  I  founded 
^  main  event  out  of  which  this  story  springs  on 
>  &et  in  real   Kfe,  which   had  oome  within  my  own 
knowledge;  and  in  afterwards  shaping  the  course  of  the 
^■native  thus  suggested,  guided  it  as  often  as  1  could 
^^l»e  I  knew  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  the  expe- 
'i^i'eeB  inddentally  related  to  me  by  others,  that  it  would 
^'^  on  something  real  and  true  in  its  progress.    My 
1^  was,  that  the  more  of  the  Actual  I  could  garner  up 
^  a  test  to  speak  from,  the  more  certain  I  might  feel  of 
^  geooineneas  and  value  of  the  ideal  which  was  sure  to 
^^goot  of  it.    iVmcy  and  Imagination,  Qrace  and 


Baanty-MA  ttew  qmdittei  wUeh  are  to  the  warit  of 
art  what  aeant  and  ooloar  are  to  tba  flower^  can  only 
grow  towards  Heaven  by  taking  root  in  earth* 

We  know  very  well  that  producers  of  ordinary 
three- Yolnme  Btuff  do  not  thus  make  a  serious 
business  of  their  work ;  but  the  class  whom  it 
is  important  and  useful  to  address  upon  the 
sabject  are  not  those  who  either  do  or 
would  read  cironlating-library  trash;  and 
besides,  our  objector  starts  with  Pielding^ 
Goldsmithi  and  Scott, — ^taking  the  Industrious 
rieas  on  lus  way.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  large 
numbexs  of  circulating^library  readers  are  re* 
ceiying  from,  their  staple  reading  about  as  good  a 
training  £rom  books  m  they  ar4  oapaUe  of  ^tkin^, 
and  are  not  employing  their  time  more  unprofit- 
ably  to  mind  and  heart  than  an  equal  number  of 
members  of  churches  taken  at  random  from  any- 
where you  please.  We  have  often  been  virtu- 
ously wroth  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Bobinson, 
for  their  frivolity  or  what-not ;  but  have  almost 
invariably  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  will  make  more  than  a  superficial  change 
in  them,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  wise  course 
is  just  to — ^let  them  alone.  Smith  say^  no 
prayer  at  all,  and  pours  water  into  sieves  ; 
Brown  prays  sincerely  and — ^makes  ropes  of 
sand.  Both  will  go  on  doing  something  similar 
as  long  as  they  live.  You  cannot  help  it.  ''  Ton 
oannot  make  a  silken  purse,"  et  cetera. 

The  faculty  of  sympathy,  vdth  its  correlate, 

that  of  **  makB'-helieve,^*  is  given  to  us  by  God, 

tMat  each  individual  may  become  a  parhier  in 

the  experiences  of  others.    This  participation  or 

partnership  is  a  form  of  what  we  call  emotional 

training,  and  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist  are 

gifted  with  the  special  faculties  required  for 

supplying  it.     To  live  is,  not  to  know,  but  to 

grow ;  and  multiplication  of  experiences  is  to 

the  heart  "  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb.'' 

We  are  going  to  quote  a  short,  but  overflowingly 

meaning,  passage  from  a  very  superior  novel, 

which  has  passed  the  ordeals  of  criticism  and  of 

the  circulating  library  too— The  Head  of  tite 

Family : — 

The  whole  tribe  had  rushed  in  from  their  journey,  with 
a  tired  foi^getfulness  of  everything  but  the  r^ef  ot 
coming  home;  and,  for  some  minutes^  the  house  was 
alive  with  voices ;  Katie,  poor  old  soul !  being  summoned 
hither  and  thither  till  it  almost  drove  her  craasy.  But 
when,  one  after  the  other,  the  young  travellers  assembled 
to  take  tea  in  the  old  iamiliar  room,  where  everything 
looked  the  same,  save  for  the  one  missing  presence  that 
would  be  seen  no  more — then  a  great  quietness  came 
over  all.  The  twins  crept  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
Christina,  ever  the  readiest  to  laugh  or  weep,  hid  her 
face  on  I^dsay's  shoulder.  But  no  one  spoke  a  word. 
— ^They  gathered  round  the  table — Lindsay  sitting  where 
she  had  prended  for  some  years  as  mistress  of  her  father's 
household.  Oppodte  to  her  was  that  father*s  empty 
chair.  Each  glanced  that  way,  and  then  all  eyes  were 
lowered.  None  looked  up,  and  all  kept  silence  asNinian 
came  in  and  took  the  vacant  place.  There  was  a  pause, 
as  if  each  waited  for  the  voice  that  would  never  be  heard 
more;  and  then  Ninian,  in  his  low  quiet  voice,  said  the 
grace : — "  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  these  and  all  Thy 
mercies;  and  forgive  us  our  mns,  for  Christ's  sake. 
Amen." — And  all  ^t  this  to  be  the  token  whereby  theur 
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brother  took  upon  him  the  datSeti  retponriWlitiee,  and 
rights  of  eldenhip,  and  became  henoefiirth  the  Bead  of 

the  Family. 

We  beg  to  ask  Dryasdust  what  he  thinks  of 
the  moral  effects  of  this  "pernicious  stuff?" 
Ah!  we  thought  so — our  friend  feeb  rather 
husky  in  the  throat— the  old^  old  story — ''One 
tonch  of  nature"— But  that's  a  Infie !— What  ? 
To  ''  make  the  whole  world  kin  V*  We  beg  to 
disagree. 

As  no  book  of  "  information"  concerning  the 
Anaareh  could  supply  what  is  held  in  solution  in 
the  chapter  from  ''Taocred,"  so  no  historical 
reading  could  put  you  in  possession  of  as  much 
as  the  following  scene  frtnn  Bulwer's  PilgritM 
0fih$Mine:— 

THE  T03fB  OV  X  7ATHXB  OV  ILOTT  CHILDBXN. 

The  feast  being  now  ended,  as  well  as  the  story,  the 
fkiries  woand  their  way  homeward  bv  a  different  path, 
till  at  length  a  red,  steady  light  slowed  through  the  long 
basaltic  arehes  upon  them,  iSce  the  Demon  Hmiter'B  fires 
in  the  Forest  of  Finea.      The  Binoe  adhered  in  his 
pace.    ''  You  approach,"  said  he^  in  a  grave  tone,  "  the 
grreatest  of  our  temples;    you   will  witness  the  tomb 
of  a  mighty    founder  of  our    race!**      An  awe  crept 
over  the  Queen,  in   sjnte  of  herself.      Tracking  the 
fires   in  sUenoe^  they  came  to  a  fast  spaoe^   in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  lom^  grey  block  of  sbone^  sock 
as  the  traveUer  finds  amidst  the  dread  silence  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes.    And  on  this  stone  lay  the  gigantic  figure 
of  a  man, — dead,  but  not  deathlike ;   for  invisible  spells 
had  preserved  the  flesh  and  the  long  hair  for  untold 
ages ;  and  beode  him  lay  a  rode  instrument  of  music, 
and  at  his  feet  were  a  sword  and  ahmiter'sBpear;  and 
above,  the  rock  wound,  hollowed  and  roofl^  to  the 
upper   lur,  and  daylight  came  through,  sickened  and 
pale,  beneath  red  fires,  that  burnt  everlastingly  around 
him,  on  such  simple  altars  as  belong  to  a  savage  race. 
Bnt  the  place  was  not  solitary,  for  many  motionless,  but 
not  lifeless,  abides  sat  on  large  blocks  of  stone  beside  the 
tomb.      There  was  the  wizard,  wrapped  in  his  long 
black  mantle,  and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands — 
there  was  the  uncouth  and  deformed  dwarf,  gibbering  to 
himsetf— there  sat  the  household  df — ^there,  glowered 
from  a  gloomy  rent  in  the  wall,  with  glittering  eyes  and 
shining  scale,  the  enonnooa  dngon  df  the  l^irth.    An 
aged  crone  in  ra^  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  gaiing  malig« 
nantly  on  the  visitors,  with  bleared  and  fiery  eyei^  stood 
opposite  the  tomb  of  the  gigantic  dead.    And  now,  the 
fairies  themselves  completed  the  group !  But  all  was  dumb 
and  unutterably  silent ;  the  nknee  that  floats  over  some 
antiqne  city  of  the  desert,  when,  for  the  flnt  time  for  a 
hundred  centuries^  a  living  foot   enters   its   desolate 
remains;  the  silence  that  belongs  to  the  dust  of  old — 
deep,  solemn,  palpable,  and  sinking  into  the  heart  with  a 
leaden  and  deathlike  weight,     ^en  the  English  fairy 
spoke  not;  she  held  her  breath,  and,  gazing  on  the  tomb, 
^e  saw,  in  rode  vast  characters, 

THE  TBtrroK. 

*<  We  are  all  that  remam  of  his  religion !"  said  the 
Sbiry)  prince,  aa  they  turned  from  the  draid  temple. 


Bulwer's  plan  precluded  his  doing  here  for  the 
faith  of  the  Teuton  what  Disraeli  has  done  ia 
the  scene  in  Tanered  for  that  of  the  Greek ;  but 
both  passages  are  highly  idealised  and  finished, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  remembered  together. 
Something  in  Bulwer's  has  .made  us  take  down 
from  the  shelf  Victor  Hugo's  Trilogae  of  Lit 
Bur^raves'.  But  our  space  is  more  than  ex- 
hausted, and  wc  can  quote  no  more. 

We  craye  pardon  for  adding  a  word  or  two 
which  is  personal,  but  which  may  lend  some 
little  weight  to  what  we  have  written.  The 
r^me  of  our  boyhood  was  that  of  the  *'  most 
straitest  sect "  of  the  Cal\'imst3.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  read  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes,  be- 
cause it  was  cast  in  the  dramatic  form.  The 
first  work  of  fiction  we  ever  read  was  Charles 
Lamb's  Bosamund  O-raVy  which  we  obtained  and 
devoured  surreptitioady  with  great  delight  and 
comfort,  in  an  illness  caused  by  a  vain  boy's 
frantic  resolution  to  get  through  Lyne's  Latin 
Primer  in  less  time  than  Henry  £rke  White. 
Our  surprise  at  the  character  of  the  stoiy  was  ex- 
treme, and  we  immediately  conceived  a  contempt 
for  the  opinions  of  those  who  "disapproved" 
of  works  of  fiction,  which  we  carried  about  in 
secret ;  a  heavy  burden,  and  one  that  did  us  real 
moral  injury.  For  years  we  abstained  almost 
entirely  from  novel  reading,  npon  the  principle, 
"Offend  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom 
Christ  died ; "  but  the  time  came  when  a  higher 
law  intervened  to  set  us  fi^c  from  one  of  only 
Christian  expediency,  and  we  consulted  our  in- 
stincts more  liberally  in  the  choice  of  books 
since  when  a  good  novel  has  been  with  us  U 
evJperfiu  chose  si  neceasaire  !  It  will  be  perceived 
that  our  experience  is  rather  peculiar,  and  wc  state 
it  to  give  what  force  it  may  to  this  deliberate  re- 
cord of  opinion — ^that  from  our  abstinence  from 
works  of  fiction  we  suffered  irreparable  injury,  and 
that  injury  must  resuU  in  every  instafi4>e  of  absti- 
nence, where  the  understanding  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  indimdual  are  respectable.  Unless 
in  cases  made  exceptional  by  mischievous  pre- 
dispositions, no  parent  or  guardian  has  a  right 
— 80  we  think — to  deprive  a  child  of  this  specific 
means  of  culture,  any  more  than  he  has  a  right 
to  shut  him  up  like  Kasper  Hauser,  and  send 
him  out  into  life  only  able  to  say,  "  Fbss  !  vois .'" 
There  is  much  suffering  for  such  an  one  before 
he  can  find  his  path  of  useftdness,  when  he  has 
at  last  discovered  that  he  has  been  spiritually 
molly-coddled,  and  that  "God's  facts"  cannot 
be  put  down  by  saying  — "  Black  man's  a- 
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A    MODEL    STORY* 

••  To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  Natare."— Shakbpebe. 


CHAPTER  L 

It  wbs  late  on  a  beautiful  summer  eveiuiig  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  i^hen  a 
Lamplighter,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  that  dis- 
tinctiTe  badge  of  his  craft  familiarly  known  as  a 
ladder,  and  in  bis  hand  a  Lmthom  of  simple  but 
efficient  constraction,  turned  the  comer  of  a 
street  leading  out  of  the  Commeroial  Boad,  at 
the  East  end  of  the  great  metropolis  of  that 
great  commercial  country,  whose  fleets  sweep 
the  seas  of  tho  world,  and  whose  downfal, 
though  anticipated  by  Lcdru  Eollin,  and  the 
author  of  the  well-known  work  on  ^photic 
interpretation,  entitled  ^'A  Warning  Voice  to 
Britain,  or  the  Coming  Crash,"  is  stiILa>08t- 
pooed. 

The  Lamplighter  turned  the  comer. 

As  he  turned,  he  paused :  a  shade  of  reflection 
stole  across  his  handsome,  and  even  oristocratio 
Iwtores;  then,  curling  his  manly  lip  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  scorn,  he  proceeded  on 
Ins  way.  humming  an  air. 

An  attentive  listener  might  have  observed  that 
the  air  was  from  Beethoven. 

The  street  in  question  was  one  of  the  humbles^ 
order.  It  did  not  consist  of  residences  inhabited 
by  those  whom  the  callous  and  Calvinistic 
Cowper  has  called 

tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 
Secnrely  placed  betwixt  the  small  and  great, 

but  of  edifices  one  story  high,  the  maximum 
mmiher  of  apartments  being  four,  the  minimum 
nmnher  of  &mily  establishments  in  each  house 
being  two.  Slatternly  feioales  conversing  in 
peb  at  street-doors  about  "  my  old  man/' 
".that  Bin,"  "  that  Bob,"  "  my  Mary  Anne," 
MJd  recent  occurrences  before  "  the  Beak ; " 
HTal  pot-boys,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  way, 
dioutiig  the  nine  o'clock  beer  without  any 
amicable  adjustment  of  respective  time  or 
tone;  children  and  adolescent  lads  in  ragged 
piaates,  and  shirt*  sleeves,  playing,  whoop- 
ing, phmging,  starting,  and  swearing;  the 
fi^^rce  Imnar,  swart  child  of  the  sun;  the 
nasal  Israelite;  and  the  ever -with -rhubarb - 
perambulating  Moslem;  the  inebriated  athlete 
cbaQeiiging  to  pugilistic  combat  some  brother  of 
feebler  modid  belonging  to  the  same  workshop, 
aod  equally  inebriated ;  the  loud-voiced  daughter 
^  misfortune,  with  redd^ied  nose,  obtrusive 
shoulder,  and  hair  unkempt ;  all,  all  were  here — 
^y  the  pdiceman  was  absent ! 

Bhime  him  not,  for  he  was  human !  In  other 
oei^boiurhoods,  where  were  areas,  housemaids, 
u^d  possible  legs  of  mutton,  he  whiled  away  the 
todioas  minutes. 

In  ^  street,  then,  where  wives  were  smashed 
ttightlf  ,  and  policemen  came  not  until  the  smash- 


ing was  over  and  done, — in  this  street,  ftom  open 
windows  issued  sounds  and  scents  illustrative  of 
the  household  economy  of  the  inhafaitantB.  Out- 
side was  noise,  was  confusion;  inside,  was 
supper !  The  savoury,  bat  suspected  sausage ; 
the  tastefuli  toothscnne  tripe;  l^e  jnioy,  aeiver- 
palling  tst^skf  with  its  gftrnia^i  of  odorous  onion ; 
the  lean  liver  of  the  lamb,  and  the  pingoiferous 
slice  from  the  salted  swine — were  all  undei|poing 
necessary  cidinary  processes  in  hot  and  smoky 
rooms  in  the  street  of  which  we  write. 

And  over  the  simmering  of  the  tripe,  and  the 
hissing  of  the  sausage,  and  the  breaibing  of  the 
onion,  came  out  the  everlasting  stars,  calmly—* 
oh,  so  calmly ! 

With  equal  (if  not  superior)  calmness,  the 
Lamplighter  pursued  his  illuminating  way. 

He  was  followed  by  a  youth. 

JPoeta  noBcitur,  nonJU. 

The  youth  was  a  poet.  His  haar  was  long, 
and  his  collar  turned  down.  His  gait  was  slow, 
and  his  air  was  abstracted.  As  he  went  along 
he  was  assailed  by  opprobrious  epithets  from  the 
ribald  denizens  of  the  place. 

Martyrdom  is  ever  the  lot  of  Grenins. 

Ask  not,  Sneerer,  what  Genius  wanted  down 
a  back  street  in  the  Coilimercial  Eoad !  Genius 
is  at  home  everywhere ;  it  hath  a  latch-key  to 
every  door ;  a  microscope  for  the  small ;  a  tele- 
scope for  the  distant ;  an  sLdbemj  for  meanness 
in  back  streets.  This  youthful  poet's  errand 
was  the  study  of  the  human  heart.  Judge  by 
the  sequel  if  his  errand  was  a  successful  one  ! 

Before  a  house  near  the  farther  end  of  the 
street,  a  house  whieh  presented  nothing  exter- 
nally remarkable,  the  Lamplighter  and  the 
youthful  poet  paused  simultaneously ;  both,  as 
it  would  seem,  entranced  and  spell-bound  by  a 
strain  of  melody  which,  mingled  with  the  soft 
tinkling  of  a  piano  evidently  fltted  up  with  the 
latest  improvements,  regardless  of  expense, 
came  warbled  forth  from  an  inexpressiblv 
rich  female  voice,  singing  '*Ah/  non  giunge. 
The  window  waa  opened  at  the  top,  and  there 
were  dwarf  Venetian  blinds. 

The  Lamplighter,  who  had  stood  with  raised 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  suddenly  turned,  and 
saw  the  youth  in  an  attitude  of  delighted 
wonder.    He  eyed  him  with  a  malicious  smile. 

''  Man !''  said  the  youth. 

''  Sir?"  said  the  Lamplighter,  while  the  mant- 
ling colour  flushed  his  lordly  face. 

"Lamplighter!  Being!  What  would  you? 
Individual !  a  silver  shilling  te  climb  yon 
ladder,  and  light  the  lamp  opposite  that 
window !" 

•  Seepage  141. 
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"  A  shilling,  youth  ?  Ha,  ha !"— The  Lamp- 
lighter laughed  in  scorn. 

'  *  Half-a-crown — half-a-sovereign — my  earthly 
stock  and  store — all,  all,  all — only  let  me  sec 
that  face !"     The  youth  drew  out  a  purse,  and  I 
exposed  a  five-pound  note,  and  some  gold  and  \ 
silver  coins.  \ 

''Keep,  keep  thy  gold,  youth!  See  here! 
Mount  &e  ladder  heedMly — bo — so — ^take  the 
lanthom — ^now !" 

With  suspended  hreath,  the  young  poet  stood, 
at  that  dizzy  height,  and  looking  into  the  room 
irith  one  eye,  and  at  his  osteasihle  task  with  the 
other,  he  succeeded  in  lighting  the  lamp,  at  the 
cost  of  smashing  one  side  of  glass.  A  mob  was 
speedily  gathered  around  the  lamp-post,  but  the 
youth  heeded  neither  their  laughter  nor  their 
ezecratLons.  He  saw — oh,  pity ! — what  saw  he 
not? 

The  furniture  of  the  room  Was  excessively 
mean,  but  on  one  side  stood  a  cottage  piano  of 
gorgeous  workmanship,  before  wMch  sat  a 
maiden  of  perfect  beauty — the  beauty  of  rich 
golden  hair,  pearl-white  skin  of  softest  rcrmeU 
shade,  eyes  of  dewy  violet,  and  form  of  gazellc- 
Hke  HgUaess.     Oh,  but  shye  was  lovely  ! 

At  the  sound  of  the  smashed  glass  she 
naturally  turned  round  and  looked  up. 

A  youth  with  long  hair,  turn-down  collar, 
and  poetic  eye,  at  the  top  of  a  lamplighter's 
ladder,  is  not  an  ordinary  object.  Isabel  gazed 
wonderingly.  An  elderly  iemalc,  of  majestic 
port,  entered  the  room. 

''  Look  there,  chere  maman/  "  said  Isabel. 

"Wi&t,  ma  chere?'' 

But  before  another  word  was  spoken,  the 
youthful  bard  rapidly  retraced  his  steps  down 
the  ladder,  and  clasped  the  arm  of  the  Mendly 
Lamplighter  in  a  half-swoon  of  delicious  emotion. 
There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  Friend ! "  said  the  Lamplighter,  "  If  thy 
look  betray  me  not,  thou  art  noble — thou  art 
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**I  write  for  the  *  Mearthruff  £xoruciaior/ " 
murmured  the  youth  with  ill-concealed  pride. 

"  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  Enough.  Would 
you  know  the  maiden — ^sit  at  her  side — ^speak  to 
her — ^presB  her  hand  "' 

**  Oh  heaven !  '*  iutcrrupted  the  young  poet. 

*'  Speak ! " 

"I  would!" 

"  No  more  ! — We  meet  again — ^give  me  your 
card — ^good — farewell !  " 

The  Lamplighter  disappeared  hastily  round  the 
corner.  Unceartain  whether  he  was  awake  or 
dreaming,  Edward  (for  his  name  was  Edward) 

stood 

like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
Ajod  ig  of  sens0  forlorn, 

till  the  taunts  of  the  hustling  mob  around  him 
suggested  his  moving  on. 

Still,  the  lamps  shone,  and  the  stars  twinkled, 
whUe  the  rattle  of  an  engine  and  the  cry  of  fire 
in  the  main  street  diverted  the  crowd. 


When  they  were  gone,  Edward  returned  and 
lingered  by  the  charmed  spot.  The  voice  wa« 
silent,  but  it  was  now  late,  and  there  was  a  liglit 
in  the  front-room  upstairs. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  *'  she  sleeps !" 

He  WQS  mistaken.  It  was  the  room  of  a 
lodger  who  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
'^  Eoyal  Pavilion  Theatre.''  Isabel  slept  in  the 
back  parlour,  with  her  mother. 

Still,  the  stars  and  lamps  ahone  on ! 

CHAPTER  II. 

Joy  comes  and  goes. 

The  next  morning,  aa  Edward  was  bewailing 
his  empty  purse — ^for  his  pocket  had  been  ruth- 
lessly picked  on  the  previous  evening — a  letter 
arrived  for  him.  It  was  in  a  disguised  hand, 
and  contained  these  words : — 

^'  Be  there  at  eight  to-night,  and  ask  for  Isabel. 
Be  bold,  and  fear  not !  Your  destiny  is  in  your 
own  Imnds.  "  The  Lamplighteb." 

How  the  youthful  poet  passed  through  that 

day ;  how  ho  performed  its  dreary,  monotonous 

duties ;  how  he  endured  his  agony  of  suspense ; 

how  he  found  his  way  to  the  Commercial  Boad 

in  the  evening — are  all  among  the  things  that 

may  not  be  written ;  save  that,  with  respect  to 

the  last  point,  it  is  definitely  known  fliat  he 

went  in  a  fourpenny  omnibus,  having  borrowed 

a  small  sum  of  his  landlady. 

«  «  «  « 

A  mist  swam  before  his  eyes.     He  said,  faintly, 

"  Isabel  ?     I  was  told  to  ask  for  Isabel" 

"Edward?'*  said  the  beautiful  maiden,  ad- 
vancing, with  a  smile  and  a  blush. 

"  AU  right  ?"  enquired  Edward. 

"  Quite,"  said  Isabel,  meaningly. 

There  was  a  sweet,  soft  moan  of  tender 
unrest,  and  she  flung  herself  upon  his  bosom. 

The  old  lady  looked  smilingly  on,  having  just 
slij^d  in  unperccived,  after  witnessing  the  scene 
through  a  crack  in  the  door.  For  the  house  wa^? 
in  bad  condition,  though  the  rent  was  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  without  taxes. 

"Bless  you,  my  children!"  said  she,  when  the 
youthful  poet  and  the  enamoured  maiden  took 
breath,  after  their  embrace — "  Bless  you !" 

Without,  the  stars  looked  down  (as  before!) 

Isabel  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  again 
warbled  forth  strains  of  unearthly  sweetness. 

"  Do  you  like  music,  Edward  ?"  said  she. 

Edward  replied  in  the  afltoiative. 

"  0,  I'm  so  glad !  Ma  and  I  sometimes  go  to 
the  Effingham  Saloon  in  the  Whitcchapel  Boad ; 
Ma*s  fond  of  music  too — n^est-ce  paSf  Maman. 
We  should  be  so  glad,  you  know,  if  you  woiud 
take  us,  now  and  then — ^it's  threepence  to  the 
boxes.  Ma  and  I  never  venture  anywhere  else. 
The  singing  is  so  good  1" 

At  this  moment,  Edward  heard  a  slight  clicking 
noise  outside,  and  turning  his  head,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Lamplighter,  at  his  nightly  occu- 
I>ation !  .  .  .  Was  there  not  something  J^^iuc 
in  his  half-suppressed  smile?  ....  Gracious 
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powers!      Could  it  be  that  he  was 

Xo,  no !  The  thought  ^^as  too  vnld.  But,  in 
spite  of  himself,  a  tremor  seized  his  limbs,  a 
cold  sweat  bedewed  his  brow,  his  hair  stood 

almost  on  end He  was  roused  by  the 

clatter  of  plates  on  the  little  round  table. 

Sapper !  The  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  humble 
and  drcular  cheese  of  Holland,  bread,  salt,  and 
mustard,  with  three  delf  mugs,  knives,  and  one 
fork,  were  all  the  fVimiture  of  the  entertainment 
— except  a  single  finger-glass.  Isabel  saw  Edward 
gknee  at  it  with  some  curiosity. 

**  My  ma  always  has  a  finger-glass  at  meals," 
said  she,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  She  always  has 
a  savaloy  for  supper,  and  I'm  going  to  fetch  it, 
and  the  beer." 
"  Let  me  accompany  you,"  said  Edward. 
The  matron  watched  their  retreating  figures 
vith  a  pride  which  illumined  her  gracefiil  coun- 
tenance as  with  a  sunbeam.  Beautiful  it  was  to 
see  that  youth  and  maiden  returning,  Edward 
tearing  the  foaming  jug  of  threepenny  ale, 
Isabel,  a  small  German.  So  potent  is  female 
loTcliness,  that  the  rudest  natures,  they  who 
liad  hooteid  the  young  poet  only  the  evening  be- 
fore, because,  forsooth,  his  collar  lay  down,  and 
his  hair  grew  free,  were  silent  and  reverent,  as 
lie  walked  arm-in-arm  with  the  golden-tressed 
treatore  who  now  carried  the  savaloy  for  her 
mother  in  a  piece  of  old  newspaper ! 

0  Beauty !  0  Life !  O  Love !  Many  and 
man?  an  evening  did  that  youthful  couple  meet 
and  mingle  caresses  and  loving  words,  and  sigh, 
and  sup,  and  go  to  the  Effingham  Saloon  along 
with  the  old  lady,  and  bring  iu  the  savaloy  and 
the  beer;  and  so  their  lives  swept  on  together, 
two  currents  meeting  in  one  stream  of  bhss  and 
beauty! 

Once  only  did  Edward  name  the  Lamplighter, 
and  ask  if  Isabel  knew  him. 

"  We  know  no  one  about  here,"  ^as  Isabel's 
^^Js  given  with  a  countenance  of  amused  sur- 
prise. Edward  did  not  dare  to  press  the  question 
&rtlier;  and  the  more  he  reflected  upon  that 
mysterious  being's  influence  in  bringing  about 
his  present  position,  the  more  he  didn't  under- 
stand it.  But  what  matter?  In  the  love  of 
Isabel,  he  was  too  supremely  blest  to  care  for 
aught  beside ;  and  so,  in  tenderest  intercourse, 
the  sweet,  long  summer  passed  away,  and  still, 
still— Edward  and  Isabel  were  happy ! 

When  Edward  received  his  quarter's  salaiy 
at  ttie  end  of  September,  he  found  a  good  deal 
of  it  pre-mortgaged  to  pay  for  fourpenny  rides 
to  the  Commercial  Boad,  and  admissions  to  the 
Effingham  Saloon. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Autumn — ^yellow,  mellow  Autumn.  There 
■^ere  vegetable  marrows  in  the  greengrocers' 
windows  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and,  as  the 
air  grew  chiller  and  damper.  Old  Tom  and  Cream 
of  the  YaDey  were  in  increasing  request. 

But  no  cMn  came  upon  the  love  of  the  poet 


and  the  maiden.  For  them  it  was  unceasing 
Summer. 

One  evening,  when  they  had  been  sitting 
silently  locked  in  each  other's  arms  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  good  matron  had  fallen  asleep 
iu  her  chair  with  her  gold  spectacles  (she  always 
wore  gold  spectacles)  toppling  down  upon  her 
nose,  Edward  broke  the  stillness  by  whispering — 

"  Isabel ! " 

"  Yes,  Edward  ? " 

"  Isabel — do  we  love  one  another  ?  '^ 

"  Oh,  Edward ! " 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  passionate  embrace. 

"  Do  we  understand  one  another  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  Edward ! " 

And  the  lovers'  glances  met  in  a  flash  of 
mutual  intelligence ;  —  the  encounter  of  looks 
struck  fire — celestial  fire  1 

**  Isabel,  why  should  souls  like  ours  heed  the 
conventional  forms  of  society?  "We  have  wooed 
and  loved  fi>r- three  long  months;  we  love — ^we 
understand  one  another — ^we  know  how  to  be 
happy ; — ^let  me  put  up  the  banns  at  limehouse 
Church!" 

"  Oh,  Edward,  spare  me !" 

The  blushing  maid  hid  her  fiu^  in  her  hands. 

''My  means  are  small — ^but  my  salary  is  to 
be  raised  next  January  to  eighty  pounds  a 
year  " 

"  Eighty  pounds ! "  said  Isabel,  looking  up 
with  a  smile. 

"Eighty  pounds!  and  my  contributions  to 
the  'Hearthrug  Excruciator'  must  speedily 
bring  me  into  notice  which  will  yield  bo!h  fame 
and  profit." 

"  Ah,  Edward !  your  genius  I  know  ftiU  well 
— I  am  proud  of  it,  Edward!" 

"  I'll  toast  you  Welsh  rabbits  " 

"Dearest!" 

"I'll  fetch  you  beer!" 

"Angel!" 

"I'll  rock  the  cradle!" 

"Oh,  Edward!" 

"You  muit  be  mine !"  As  Edward  spoke,  he 
pressed  her  to  his  side  with  such  fervour  as 
to  provoke  a  slight  scream  from  Isabel,  tvhich 
disturbed  her  mother,  who  rose  hastily,  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Edward  has  asked  me  to  let  him  put  up  the 
banns,  Ma,  and  says  he's  to  have  eighty  pounds 
a  year  in  Januai^." 

"Bless  the  boy!"  cried  the  matron,  with  a 
sudden  astonishment  of  manner;  but,  quickly 
correcting  herself,  she  said,  "Yes,  wa  chir$; 
yes ;   bless  you,  bless  you  both !" 

Without,  the  stars  were  looking  down,  and 
the  gas-lamps  twinkling  (as  on  the  previous 
occasion). 

Then  a  great  calm  of  joy  deluged  the  spirit 
of  unrest  in  the  bosom  of  the  youthftil  poet.  He 
had  asked  Isabel — ^Isabel  had  asked  her  mother 
— and  her  mother  had  blest  them.  It  was 
enough — almost  too  much ! 

That  night,  the  evening  meal  was  prolonged, 
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and  Edwosd  went  tfareo  tunes  for  ale.  It  was 
near  midnight  when  he  left  the  humble  roof 
where  he  had  wooed  and  won  his  Isabel,  and  as 
he  tamed  into  the  Commercial  Road  he  heard 
the  church  clocks  skike  twelve. 

A  hand  was  laid  upoa  his  arm. 

He  was  thinking  that  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  Isabel  and  her  mother,  he  had  neyer, 
neyer,  heard  their  name !  He  murmured  aloud, 
'^  How  oan  I  put  up  the  banns,  without  know- 
ing her  name  r" 

**  Impossible ! "  said  a  voice  at  his  ear. 

It  was  the  Lamplighter.  His  countenance 
wore  a  strange  smile. 

"  J  will  teU  you  her  name — ^all  in  good  time," 
said  the  LampUghter.  ''  But,  in  the  meantime, 
step  under  that  lamp,  and  sign  your  name-^and 
address— to  this  paper.  I  require  ity  as  the 
price  of  the  happiness  in  stcnre  for  you ! " 

"  But  ''--gasped  Edward. 

"  No  hesitation !  Sign, — or  r^aounce  Isabel  T' 

''  There's  no  ink,"  said  the  youthful  betrothed, 
with  agitation. 

"  Pencil  will  do,"  replied  the  Lamplighter. 

"  I  haven't  got  one,"  suggested  Edward. 

"  I  have,"  was  the  Being's  reply.     "  Sign ! " 

Thus  urged,  Edward  signed — name  and  ad- 
dress in  f uU. 

" Enough !"  said  the  Lamplighter.  "Isabel 
is  yours." 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  like  an  arrow  lost 
in  the  clouds. 

"  Fiend ! "  said  Edward,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  as  a  mocking  ha-ha  reached  his  ears  upon 
the  cool  night-wind. 

"  At  least,  I  will  not  sell  my  soul  in  vain— . 
Let  me  make  all  sure ! " 

He  strode  hastiiLy  and  gloomily  through  several 
turnings,  until  he  stopped  before  the  residence 
of  the  Glerk  of  Limehouae  pariah.  All  was 
dark  and  silent.  He  knocked  and  rang  several 
times.  At  last,  a  head,  enveloped  in  the  con- 
ventional cap  of  night,  appeared  &am  an  upper 
window,  and  presumed  that  the  house  was  onfire  ? 

The  youthful  and  ardent  lover  explained 
that  his  business  was  merely  to  announce  his 
intention  of  calling  to-morrow,  to  get  the  clerk 
to  register  the  banns  for  >iiT¥i«ft1f  andhis  affianiced 
faride. 

The  head  was  speedily  withdrawn,  after  ut- 
teoing  an  underkly  execration.* 

Walking  moocUly  away,  Edward  reflected 
that,  after  all,  the  Lamplighter  had  not  told 
him  Isabel's  name. 

'*  Ten  thousand  curses !  But  I  can  call  to- 
morrow morning  on  my  way,  and  ask  her." 

Once  more,  ti^at  mocking  laugh  1  His  steps 
were  dogged  then :  he  turned — there  was  only 
sil^u^  and  the  black  night 

^he  lamps  shone  as  usual,  but  not  the  stars. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

"Winter,  winter  everywhere;  and  winter  in 
the  youthful  poet's  bosom, — cold,  joyless,  frozen 


winter!  On  calling  at  Isabel's  the  neit 
morning,  he  found  she  was  gone  away,  with  her 
mother,  and  no  tidings  of  them  could  bo  gained. 
Dumb,  crushed,  heart-numbed,  he  staggered 
forth.  His  dream  was  over.  Gone,  gone,  gone ! 
And  the  Lamplighter,  and  the  signed  paper? 
....  0,  powers  of  mercy !  for  what  had  he 
sold  himself  to  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  .  .  . 

A  ray  of  hope  flashed  across  his  mind — could 
a  lamplighter  be  considered  a  power  of  dark- 
ness.^ .  .  . 

His  only  consolation  was  in  song.  He  ate 
his  bread  in  sadness,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, he  dipped  his  captain's  biscuit  in  weak 
brandy  and  water,  and  poured  out  his  sorrows, 
once  a  week,  in  the  "  Hearthrug  Excruciator." 
On  such  a  restricted  diet,  and  with  such  small 
means  of  comfort,  no  wonder  Edward  grew  pale 

^and  thin.    His  youth  was  blighted  I 

«  «  «  «  « 

What  could  the  Earl  of  BradclyfPe  want  to 
say  to  him  ?  There  was  the  invitation  as  large 
as  life—"  The  Earl  of  Bradclyffe  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Green's  company  at  dinner  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  Earl  of 
Bradclyfle  has  an  important  communication  to 
make."  Well ;  life  was  aU  a  mockery  to  a  torn 
and  bleeding  heart,  and  he  would  go. 

Header,  he  went.  As  his  humble  cab,— the 
humble  cab  he  had  engaged  to  convey  him  t^ 
Eaton  Place, — drew  up  before  the  door,  he  was 
abashed  at  the  string  of  magniflcent  equipages 
in  waiting,  and  found  his  way  to  the  presence  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Braddyffe,  more  dead  than  alive, 
and  the  shadow  of  what  he  was.  He  fancied  he 
had  an  instantaneous  recollection  of  his  Lord- 
ship's face,  and  a  still  stronger  one  of  her  Ladr- 
ship'e— but, — ^help ! — he  swoons !  who,  who 
is  tiiat  ? 

*'  Isabel !" 

When  he  came  to,  Isabel  was  batliing  his 
forehead  with  Eau-de-Cologne. 

"My  dear  Edward,"  said  the  Earl,  "  Isabel  is 
yours !  she  has  been  yours  from  the  hour  when  I 
allowed  you  to  mount  my  ladder.  £no w,  my  dear 
boy,  that  I  love  my  species.  As  a  man,  as  a  senator 
and  hereditary  legislator  of  this  great  realm,  I 
longed  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  people — of  their 
daily  toils  and  trials,  in  fact,  of  their  lives.  I 
thought  it  behoved  me  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge, and  feigning  a  journey  to  Italy,  and 
bribing  my  servants  to  keep  my  secret,  I  became 
a  humble  lamplighter  at  the  East  end  of  London, 
— and  in  that  vocation  I  came  to  know  the 
people  of  England!  Yes,  Edward,  and  more 
than  that.  I  determined  that  Lady  Bradclyffe, 
and  this  dear  girl  too,  should  partake  my  know- 
le^,  and  they  heroically  shared  my  lot.  ^on 
yourself  have  seen  th^n  eat  Dutch  cheese- 
drink  threepenny  ale — and  you  have  accom- 
panied Isabel  when  she  has  gone  out  for  her 
mamma's  evening  savaloy.  You  know  it  ^• 
But  the  dear  old  lady  would  have  her  finger- 
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glass  at  meals,  and  retain  the  gold  spectacles, 
and  Isabel  pleaded  hard  for  a  cottage-piano.  In 
the  FphePB  in  whidi  "we  move,  she  was  sur- 
loanded  by  **  hollow  hearts  which  wore  a 
mask,"  if  I  may  nse  the  language  of  a  popular 
poet,  but  I  know  that  in  you  I  hare  found  a 
companion  for  her,  whose  heart  is  true  and  fond 
—true,  I  siy,  for  have  I  not  tried  it  ?" 

*'The  paper. that  I  signed  in  the  street?" 
said  Edward,  interrogatively. 

''0,  ah !  I  had  miidlaid  your  card,  and  for- 
gotten your  address,  and  determined  to  amuse 
myself  at  your  expense.'' 

**  Cruel  papa  !**  murmured  Isabel,  as  she  hung 
fondly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  bard. 

"Isabel,  my  beloved,  my  own!  This  mo- 
ment repavB  me  for  all !" 

As  he  imprinted  a  rapturous  kiss  upon  her 
brow,  amid  loud  applause  from  the  assembled 
eUte  of  our  venerable  aristocracy,  a  richly-capa- 
lisoned  servitor  of  almost  Titanic  stature,  but 
moulded  like  an  Apollo,  entered,  and,  in  a  voice 
of  thrilling  music,  said, 

**  Dinner  is  ready,  my  Lord !" 

The  £arl  of  Biadclyffe  winked  at  our  poor 
Edward.  Was  he  aware  of  his  restricted  diet- 
table  during  the  last  few  months  ?    Perhaps. 

CHAPTER  V. 
This  will  be  a  brief  chapter ! 


When  is  pleasure  long  ?  .  .  .  . 

Early  in  ike  spring,  Isabel  and  Edward  were 
united  at  St.  George's,  HaEQover  Square,  by  the 
Bishop  of ,  assisted  by  liie  venerable  In- 
cumbent of  Bradolyffe-cum-Toadinthehole,  who 
was  brought  to  town,  oarriage  paid,  by  th6 
excited  and  elegant-minded  Earl. 

Wedding-oarda  were  sent    to   the  olerk  of 
Limehouse  parish,  as  some  atonement  for  hi 
being  rung  up  in  the  night  by  the  impetuous 
Edward.     The  good  old  man  wept  when  he 
received  them. 

Edward  continueB  to  court  the  Muses  with 
brilliant  success. 

He  and  his  bride  immediately  purchased  the 
house  in  the  turning  out  of  the  Commercial 
Bead,  and  the  Earl  bargained  witii  liie  lamp- 
lighter of  the  district  to  be  permitted  to  light 
the  lamps  of  the  street  once  a  year.  On  tiiat 
night,  tiiere  is  annually  a  faomly  party  of  the 
Greens  and  Braddyffes  at  the  old  house,  and 
the  beauteous  Isabel  and  the  handsome  Edward 
may  be  seen  arm-in-arm  turning  the  oomer,  at 
about  nine  o'clock  p.m. ;  she  with  a  savaloy,  he 
with  a  can  of  threepenny  ale.  Afber  sapper, 
Isabel  invariably  sings  ** Ah,  rum  gimige!^^ 
The  Earl  of  Bradclyffe  always  takes  ti^e  side  of 
the  people  in  the  peers'  assembly,  and  never 
forgets  the  lessons  he  learned  when  he  was 
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THE    COPPER-WORKS    OF    SWANSEA* 


Thttre  exist  in  Great  Britain  eighteen  works 
where  the  process  id  copper-smelting  is  carried 
on.    Of  these,  two  are  situated  at  St.  Helens, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool ;  one  in  the  island 
of  Anglesey,  and  one  in  Staffordshire ;  the  four 
l)€ing  of  the  most  inconsiderable  dimensions. 
The  remaining  fourteen  lie  in  tiie  district  of 
Swansea,  which  thus  boasts  the  proud    pre- 
eminence of  creating,  and  centering  in  its  own 
atmosphere,    "  nine-tenths "    of    the    copper- 
emokc  evolved  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  or 
"one-half"  of  that  set  free  in  the  whole  world ! — 
a  pre-eminence,  however,  winch,  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  witii  distinction  which  obtains  on  a 
higher,   because  a  truer,  basis  than   that  of 
antique  and  hereditary  claim  (for  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  scarce  more  than  one  hundred 
years  t^  Swansea  slept  in  the   "  inglorious 
ease''  of  a  petty  bathing-pkoe),  has  excited  no 
slight  amount  of  perturbation  and  iU-WiU.     To 
these  feelings,  however,  and  to  the  murmurs 
yhich  Ihey  produced,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
issmng,  by  the  late  General  Board  of  Health,  of 
the  Commission  which  has  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication  of   the  above-named  "Report,"  ema- 
nath^  from  Dr.   Thomaa  Williams,   of  whose 
appointment  to  iiie  task  of  investigating  the 
pithologicftl  infiaences  of  the  smt^e,  and  the 


industrial  diseases  prevalently  af^ting  the  men 
employed  in  copper7smelting,  we  are  inibrmed  in 
his  prefEu^.  Appearing  in  happy  tune  to  meet 
the  awakened  attention  which  has  been  rsoently 
directed  to  the  whole  question  of  the  sanitaty 
or  injurious  effects  of  individual  employmentB, 
this  Report  embraces  an  almost  tmstodied,  and 
highly  interesting  branch  of  the  subject ;  while 
it  contains,  in  addition  to  able,  vigcffous,  and 
careM  analyses  of  the  objectianable  smoke,  an 
animated  picture  of  the  habits,  diseases,  and 
actual  daily  life  of  the  ooppennen :  at  the  same 
time  distinguishing,  vn&i  definite  deamess, 
between  those  local  and  physical  causes  which 
are  nowhere  without  their  actual  and  stated — 
even  though  unmarked — effects  on  the  general 
health,  and  those  ciroumstantial  ioffuences  which 
characterise  the  prevalence  of  copper-smoke 
wherever  it  may  occur. 

The  Swansea  distriot — thA  district,  par  Ami' 
nmce,  of  copper-smoke— •includes  witdun  its  pre- 
cincts the  works  of  Neath,  Loughor,  Llanelly, 
and  Pembrey;  the  whole  centering  oommer- 
cially  in  Swansea,  and  employing,  at  the  pcaseot 
time,  3,480  men;  of  which  number  2, 100  belong 

*  Beport  on  the  Co^er  Smoke,  its  Inflaenoe  on  the 
Public  Health,  and  the  Indnstrial  Diseases  of  Coppermen. 
By  ThoniAs  Wmiams,  M.D.,  &e.,  &e. 
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to  those  seven  works  whioh  lie  in  the  valley  at 
the  mouth  of  which  Swansea  is  situated.  In 
tUis  district^  as  wo  hare  abeady  remarked,  the 
fint  copper- works  weo*e  estaUi^bed  little  mote 
than  a  century  ago ;  and  were  only  placed  on  a 
looting  which  gave  any  promise  of  future  sue* 
cess  when  a  calamity  which  made  desolate  the 
homes  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  was  the 
cause  of  their  passing  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
greater  capital,  though  not  perhaps  of  greater 
energy,  tlum  were  their  persevering  founders — 
when  l^e  bursting  of  the  ''  Southsea  Bubble" 
induced,  as  Dr.  Williams  informs  us,  their 
transfer  to  the  three  *^  able  merchants/'  £dward 
Gibbon,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian; 
Bobert  Morris,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
baronet  of  that  name;  and  Mr.  Lockwood. 
Some  idea  of  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  opera^ 
tions  carried  on  in  the  copper  trade  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing tables ;  the  first  of  which  is  given  by  the 
author  from  those  of  Mr.  Polkinghome;  while 
we  borrow  the  second  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
Jelinger  Symons  on  **  The  Industrial  CapaoitieB 
of  Soufli  Wales."* 

The  average  value  of  ore  sold  at  the  "  ticket- 
lugs,'*  or  "  monthly  sales,"  for  the  five  years 

From  1819  to  1884  was  .        .    £83,713 
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1831 
1837 
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1880 
1836 
1842 
1848 


82,792 
163,785 
628,652 
750,403 


While,  in  the  year  1820,  the  quantity  of  ore 
sold  at  Swansea  amounted  to  9,697  tons;  in 
1830,  to  13,221  tons;  in  1840,  to  22,481  tons; 
and  in  1850,  to  no  less  than  24,374  tons.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  last  sales  occurring 
before  the  date  of  the  present  article,  namely, 
those  of  January  16th,  1865,  realised  the  sum 
of  24,024^.  98.,  or  an  average  of  288,298/.  88. 
per  annum ;  which,  if  it  were  permitted  tons  to 
indulge  in  so  arbitrary  a  mode  of  computing, 
\^ould  present  a  sum  total  fbr  the  five  years 
ending  1859,  of  1,441,467/.,  or  691,064/.  over 
that  averaged  in  the  five  years  ending  1848 ! 

These  "ticketings,"  or  "  monthly  sales,"  were 
established  in  the  year  1819,  and  derive  their 
name  fkim  the  customary  mode  of  transacting 
business  on  such  occasions.  The  sale  is  a  species 
of  auction,  at  which  the  bidders,  after  examin- 
ing samples  of  the  different  **  parcels"  of  ores, 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper  (ticket)  their  offer  for 
each  individual "  lot."  These  tickets  are  handed 
to  the  chairman,  who  is  usually  an  agent  of  one 
of  the  works,  and  by  him  read  aloud;  the 
highest  bidders  becoming  the  purchasers. 

The  ores  which  thus  change  hands  are  ga- 
thered from  the  Chilian,  Cuban,  Australian, 
South  African,  German,  Irish,  Cornish,  Welsh, 
and  other  mines;  a  feature  of  immense  import- 
ance in  the  chemical  history  of  copper-smelting, 
as  wjH  be  hereafter  pointed  out---the  ores  of 

*  See  CamMm  Journal,  Deoenber,  186i. 


different    countries    appearing   under  different 
combinations — a  dreumstance  which   is  very 
distinctly  marked    in  those  of   Chili  and  of 
Australia.     The  former  occur    chiefiy  as  py- 
rites, or  disulphurets,  the  glance  {Schnca^Ui^) 
of  miners ;  which  are  so  w^  known  fin>m  the 
circumstance  that  the  Chilian    smelters, — ^US- 
acquainted  with  their  peculiar  value — possessing 
not  the  knowledge  that  their  sulphurous  matter 
might  be  driven  off  by  simple  roaating,  leaving 
a  precious  residium*-~and    actually  believing 
them  to  contain  no  copper, — sold  their  richest 
mines  to  the  English  for  the  moat  inconsiderable 
prices ;  amounting,  in  one  instance,  to  a  single 
ounce  of  gold,  while  they  sneered  at  the  credu- 
lity which  considered  them  worth  purchasing  at 
all !    The  latter  ores — those  of  Australia — on  the 
oontraiy,  abound  in  the  carbonates  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  under  the  popular  name  of 
malachite  \Kupfarfffii»).    Each  of  these  ores  is 
deficient  in  arsenic,  a  substance  which  plentifully 
occurs  in  the  Cornish  and  other  ores.    These 
examples  of  the  differences  existing  in  the  ores, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  is 
implied  by  the  technical  '' working  mixture," 
t.0.,  a  mixture,  ''  in  ascertained  proportions)"  of 
such  ores  as  shall  prove  the  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  for  the  process  of  smelting;  which, 
though  simple,   is  tedious  on  account  of  the 
various   repetitions  of  roasting  and   smelting 
which  are  necessary.     It  will  be  understood 
that  the  working  mixture  consists  of  sulphurete 
of  copper,  iron,  certain  earthy  bases  and  other 
extraneous  matters. 

The  ore,  then,  is  first  "  roasted  "—that  is, 
calcined  in  huge  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  order 
to  dissipate  the  sulphur  and  arsenic.    It  is  then 
fiised— -a  process  in  which  the  earthy  bases  sepa- 
rate, under  a  heat  of  1,500  deg.  Eahr.,  and  swim 
on  the  surfiftce  of  the  molten  mass,  jfrom  whence 
they  are  periodically  "skimmed"  off.     This 
refuse  is  known  by  the  name  of  "slag,"  and 
forms  those  vast  dark  lulls  yclept  " cinder  tips" 
which  hem  in  the  works  on  every  side.    A  por- 
tion of  it  is  cast,  while  in  its  molten  state,  into 
moulds,  as  a  substitute  for  brick%  waU-copinge, 
ftc.    At  intervals  the  metal  is  "  cubbed  "--that 
is,  drawn  off  into  appointed  pools  of  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  granulating  "  it    This  process 
is  repeated,  and  fiequently  re-repeated  several 
times,  as  each  repetition  removes  an  additional 
portion  of  the  impurities;  the  general  rule  ^-' 
peoring  to  be  that  itshould  be  mdted  and  granu- 
lated until  entirely  freed  from  the  admixture  of 
iron.    It  is  then  usual  to  subject  the  copper  to 
the  action  <rf  an  atmospheric  cuiTent  while  m 
its  incandescent  state ;  after  which  it  is  cast  into 
those  bars  known  as  "pigs;"  whioh  pigs  are 
"  roasted,"  and  at  length  passed  on  to  &e  '^^ 
fining  fiimaoe,"  where  they  are  finally  fuaed 
with  charcoal.      During  this  last  fusing,  the 
metal  is  stirred  at  frequ^t  IntervaLs  with  a  poje 
of  grm^  woody  which  causes  a  most  xemarkwl© 
"boiling  "  up  of  the  metal,  and  has  the  effect 
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of  greatly  increaBtng  its  daotility  and  mallea- 
biHtj.  This  process  is  one  of  extreme  delicaoy, 
and  requires  nnerting  skill,  as,  if  carried  on 
beyond  a  certain  point,  it  reproduces  that  very 
Iffittleness  which  it  at  first  overcame.  From  the 
fdnuMse,  ''  assays "  are  frequently  taken  out, 
and  the  aire  is  finally  drawn  off  when  its  fimo* 
tore  is  ascertained,  upon  oooUng,  to  be  **  silky 
and  polished,''  instead  of  being,  as  was  the  case 
previously  to  the  ''poling,"  ''cryBtaUine  and 
grannlar/'  The  copper  is  now  cast  into  blocks 
of  about  eighteen  by  twelve  inches  square; 
rolkd  into  sheets;  shaped  into  small  ingots; 
b^hly  oxydiaed  by  being  thrown  into  water,  in 
order  to  give  it  that  reddish  hue  seen  in  what 
is  techmcalLy  known  as  ''japan  copper"  (an 
article  intended  for  the  Indian  markets);  or 
otherwise  shaped  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  is  destined.  The  smelting  process  is 
then  complete,  and  the  copper  is  ready  for  sale 
and  delivery. 

We  now  turn  to  the  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
ooppennen,  as  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Williams; 
premising  that  it  is  one  whose  vividness  and 
reality  cKf  colouring  prove  that  the  writer — 
bithcfto  principally  known  to  the  public  as  an 
anatomist  and  physiologist  whose  writings  have 
been  mostly  addressed  to  scientific  and  medical 
readers — is  one  not  only  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  but  deeply  and  earnestly  in« 
terested  in  that  which  he  lays  before  the  world ; 
that  he  is  one  personally  known  to,  and  be- 
loved by,  the  men  whose  labours  and  whose 
condition  he  details. 

The  coppermen— whose  wages  range  from 
158.  to  40s.  a-week,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  individual  employment,  or  from  8s.  to 
lOs.  for  boys  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age — ^work  night  and  day ;  the  relays  being 
changed  every  twelve  hours,  namely,  atsix  o'clock 
a.m.  and  p.m.  These  hours  of  labour,  hours 
broken,  however,  by  the  intervals  of  "breailiing 
time  ''«--^tte  pericecal  ten  minutes  granted  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  recovering  from  the 
previous  exhaustion  produced  by  the  routine  of 
"eharging,  discharging  and  skimming,  ^.,  of 
the  foniaee^''  as  well  as  for  the  no  less  necessary 
porpotts  of  "  drinking,  wiping  and  cooUng''-^ 
are  passed  in  large  buildings,  "  sheds,"  as  they 
are  loeally  termed,  which  each  contain  from  six 
to  eight  famaees,*  and  ihesgrneraitemperBtuxe 
<tf  which,  in  situations  net  within  the  actual 
focus  of  the  rays  emanating  from  the  fhmaces, 
aTsniges  from  60  to  70  deg.  Pahr.  in  the  summer; 
snd  seldom  rises  above  60  deg.f  in  the  winter. 
Very  different,  however,  is  th^e  temperature  in 
vhidi  the  men  aetnally  work.  The  mean  heat 
of  that  space  before  ihe  fomaee  to  which  each 
man  is  confined  dhtfing  the  hours  of  toil,  is  100 
deg;.    Baring  the    two  consecutive  hours  be- 

*  Saeh  *'wot^''  may  contain,  at  an  average,  from 
w^  to  <sw  hnafcfld  ftonsoea. 

t  The  sads  Fahwmhslt  is  tlii^ighoat  em^toyed. 


:  tween  each  "breathing  interval"  he  is  engaged 
in  intense— we  had  almost  said  excessive — ^mus- 
cular  labour.  The  fusing  point  of  copper  is 
1,500  deg.  During  the  process  of  falsing  and 
calcining,  the  door  of  the  famace  is  closed ;  but 
ever  and  anon  it  is  opened  in  order  to  permit  of 
the  ladling,  skimming,  raking,  &c.,  of  the  molten 
mass  of  "  white  and  liquid  copper  and  scoriee." 
And  then  this  muscular  exertion  is  pursued  in  a 
"dusty,  sulphurous  atmosphere,"  under  the 
direct  rays  of  a  heat  which,  radiating  from  the 
fosed  metal,  will  rise  to  150  or  even  200  deg.  at 
the  spot  where  the  men  work ;  so  that  it  may  be 
generally  stated,  that  the  refiner  is  exposed  for 
six  hours  of  the  working  day  to  atemi)erature  of 
150  deg.,  and  for  the  remaining  six,  to  one  of 
65  or  70  deg.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
a  heUair  batii  cannot,  at  any  rate  in  a  climate 
so  moisture-laden  as  ours,  be  endured  at  a  tem- 
perature of  95  or  100  deg.  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarteii  of  an  hour  at  a  time ;  that 
the  mean  heat  of  tne  equatorial  regions  only 
averages  81  deg.,  and  that  in  Cairo  and  Calcutta 
it  never  rises  above  112  deg. — ^the  highest  r^- 
eorded  natural  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  though,  it 
may  be,  not  actually  the  utmost  extreme  to 
which  it  has  attained.  The  least  imaginative 
among  us  will  readily  picture  to  himself  the 
actual  physical  impossibility  of  sustaining  in 
these  regions  of  the  sun,  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  toil  carried  on  from  day  to  day  by  the  cop- 
permen  at  so  much  higher  a  temperature. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  toil,  the  copperman, 
with  his  "  chest  heaving  to  and  fro  in  strained 
respiration" — ^his  "  skin  pouring  forth  floods  of 
water'' — ^his  pulse  beating  at  120 — retires  to 
satisfy  his  craving  thirst  and  to  re-dilute 
the  blood  thickened  by  excessive  sweating, 
by  consuming,  at  a  draught,  perhaps  a 
quart  of  the  coldest  water !  (the  only  beverage 
used,  or  allowed,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  copper- works).  The  draught 
thus  taken  instantaneously  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture to  that  extent,  that  fiie  thermometer  which, 
when  previously  placed  in  the  mouth,  stood  at 
90  or  100  deg.,  falls  to  perhaps  70  or  75 
deg.  on  being  re-inserted.  As  calculated  by 
Ihr.  Williams,  from  repeated  examinations  of  the 
subject,  each  man  thus  consumes  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  annually ; 
thereby  compensating  for  the  waste  resulting 
from  an  average  perspiration  of  "six  hundred 
gallons  of  sweat  m  the  year  !"  The  breathing 
intervals,  occumng  every  two  hours,  are  passed 
by  the  copperman,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
situations  where  draughts  of  cold  air  imj»inge, 
from  every  direction,  through  the  well-pierced 
walla  and  roofs  of  llio  shed,  upon  the  heated 
body,  from  which  he  passes  the  time  in  wiping 
the  extreme  moisture. 

During  the  working  hours  the  food  taken  by 
the  copperman  consists  of  broth  and  potatoes, 
bread  and  cheese,  or — more  frequently,  we 
believe — ^weak  tea  and  bread  and  butter;  this  is 
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consumed  in  the  sheds.  His  principal  aad  sab  • 
staatial  meal  is  taken  on  his  return  &om  work, 
whether  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  the  evening. 
To  all  these  eiroumstances,  and  their  influences, 
we  shall  return ;  meanwhile,  under  t^e  guidance 
of  the  author,  following  the  homeward  path  of 
the  workman,  as  he  goes  forth  in  .his  ordinary 
clothing  ^m  the  heated  shed  into  the  outer  air, 
whether  in  the  mild  fragrance  of  the  summer's 
eve,  or  ihe  raw  ohill  of  the  scarce  dawned 
wintered  mom. 

Hitherto,  he  has  been  exempt,  at  the  furnace 
month,  from  the  influence  of  the  smoke  which 
wreaths  so  densely  around  the  works,  if 
we  except  the  time  of  the  brief  operations 
of  effecting  certain  processes — such  as  "cub- 
bing," which  eyolves  in  the  building  a  thick, 
stifluig,  Bulphorous  vapour;  or  when  some  sud- 
den gust  of  wind,  blowing  directly  on.  the 
chiimiey,  oyercomes  for,  at  the  utmost,  a  few 
hours,  the  persistent  tendency  of  a  smoke  whijch 
leaves  the  ohinmey's  moutfi  at  a  temperature  of 
about  200  deg.,  and  consequently  almost  uniformly 
aacenda  in  an  atmosphere  than  which  its  specific 
graioity  is  considerably  greater.  Now,  he  pro- 
ceeds homewards  to  take  hi&  periodical  rest,  and 
moves  through  a  district  of  which  the  author 
gives  the  following  graphicdescription : — In  "the 
dark  sulphurous  depths  beneaUi  his  view,  a 
small,  dirty,  muddy  river,  capriciously  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  as  it  may  pltmgo  into,  or 
emerge  from,  the  rolling  masses  of  smoke  creep- 
ing along  its  ' slag' -embanked  channel;  sooty 
dujnneys  painted  vrith  '  sublimated'  sulphur  of 
wondrously  pure  yeUow;  half  black  and  half 
white  angry  mountains  of  smoke,  tumbling 
with,  frightftil  rapidity  one  over  the  other,  now 
exploding  into  a  dazzling  scene  of  unearthly 
luminosity,  and  now  extinguished  into  darkness 
more  dark  than  rhetoric  oan  depict ;"  through 
the  district  where,  as  he  further  pursues,  "the 
hawthorn  dries  to  a  leafless  skeleton ;  the  ever- 
green dies;  the  apple,  and  the  pear,  and  the 
plum,  the  ash  and  even  the  pachydermatous 
oak,  shrink  into  saplesmess.''  Where  the  whole 
surface  i^pears  to  have  been  literally  burnt; 
where  the  black  moimtains  of  scorite  alternate 
with  flelds  and  meadows  which,  "bare,  stony,  red, 
clayey,  and  fallo'w  .  *  .  exhibit  a  barren,  ^oad- 
like  6Ui£Mse."  Where  "  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass 
vivifles  the  soene ;"  and  where  it  is  "  only  at  spe- 
cial points  in  cavities,  in  low  meadows  along  the 
river,  in  nooks  and  crevices  sheltered  an^defended 
from  the  smoke-bearing  winds,  on  heaps  of  house 
ashes  and  manure,  that  the  surface  is  chequered 
by  an  ocoaaional  daisy,  ctr  a  sickly  blade  of 
grass.''  And  so  the  copperman  gains  his  home, 
to  pass  the  hours  of  repose  in  situationB  exposed 
to  the  fuUfist  known  influence  of  whatever 
noxious  or  injurious  principles  the  smoke  may 
possess ;  whero  his  wife  and  children  pass  both 
day  and  night;  forming  therefore  the  truest, 
the  only  true,  tosts  of  what  the  eflects  of  those 
piilbcipleft  really  «re— they  being,  of  course, 


independent  of  such  peeuliar  pkyBUud  aisdon  as, 
proceeding  from  the  actual  emplc^maiont  of  cop- 
per-smelting, is  experienced  by  the  Bmelter  him- 
self. If  the  stranger  inquire,  wliat  fl)£S8  prin- 
ciples eflfect?  what  are  the  injuries  they 
produce  ?  he  will  be,  perhaps,  appalled  by  tfa^ 
silent  pointing  out  of  some  qxiadruped,  oocsp 
sionally  a  horse,  more  seldom  a  sheep,  most 
usually  a  cow  or  ox,  afflicted  with  that  pecu- 
liar complaint  kno^vn  by  the  Welsh  name  of 
Effiryddody  or  the  smoke  diseaae-^-a  spades,  as 
the  Beport  indicates,  ot  periostttis,  in  which 
"nodules  of  thickened  bone,  as  in.  9Xostom" 
rise  usually,  though  not  alweys,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  joints.  Or  synovitis  displajB  itself,  the 
joints  swelling  with  a  dropsical  fluid ;  and  thus 
the  poor  animal  with  diffloiilty  drags  its  ds- 
figured  limbs  along,  its  joints  crackling  at  every 
stop;  its  bones  becoming,  as  the  frmoaers  de- 
clare, brittle  in  their  substance ;  its  teeth  loosei- 
ing,  so  that  it  Anally  refuses  to  feed;  and  its 
whole  appearance  presenting  the  umnistaksble 
aspect  of  an  unhealthy  wd  diseased  frame 
—circumstances,  however,  which  he  is  happily 
not  doomed  to  find  repeated  in  the  aspect  of  the 
human  beings  who  swann  in  these  smoky 
districts. 

6uch  is  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  pietoze, 
as  presented  to  us  by  the  author;  but  he  docs 
not  rest  here.    The  above  is  the  soU  view  whidi 
presents  itself  to  the  swiftly  passing  stranger, 
who,  seeing  not  beneath  the  suiSace,  as  he,  with 
genuine  pi^  ip.  his  breast,  escapes  from  the,  to 
him,  oppressive  scene,  with,  it  aMiy  be,  what  is 
here  characterised  as   ''as  mmdbi  rhapsody  as 
cheered  the  heart  of  Horace  in  taking  flight  from 
the  pestilence  of  Terracina!"      Far  dafferent, 
however,  is  the  picture  of  sober  reality  given  by 
Dr.  Williams,  who  has  studied  the  subject  with 
the  observant  eye  of  a  philosopher,  the  sympa- 
thetic large-heartodness  of  a  philanthropic  and 
the  awakened  mind  of  one  whose  work  at  his 
desk  is  but  the  result  of  that  which  he  has  aeen 
and  studied  in  the  living  presence  of  his  subject 
— that  which  he  has  personally  learned  in  ac- 
tually going  forth,  witii  open  heart  and  sympa- 
thising mind,  into  the  daily  life  of  his  brother- 
men.     Such    testimony,    over  and   above  the 
superiority  of  its  actual  statistical  worth,  ever 
comes  to  us  with  a  peculiar  and  self-assertang 
value ;  and  we  believe  that  he  will  meet  with 
few  indifferent  or  careless  readers,  even  amongst 
those  to  whom  subjects  such  as  he  presents  to 
our  view  are  un&miliar,  uncared  for,. or  even— 
alas !   that  it  should  be  so— repulsive.  Hithwto 
we  have  given  but  a  one-sided  glimpse  of  the 
life  which  he  reveals  to  us :  we  will  now  follow 
him  in  that  brighter  a^ect  to  which  he  directs 
Hie  attention  both  of  the  comprehenrive  lover  of 
his  kind  and  the  mere  student  of  human  physi- 
ology.    When  he  say 9,  "As  a  rule,  eoppennen 
are  spare,  erect,  and  muscular  in  personal  bear- 
ing.     .      .     .     track  .him  hommrards;  ^ 
carriage  is  ea^y^  his  gait  maniy  md  upright;  he 
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maithes  wifli  v^phn  arid  ednftdent  step,'*  &c.,  lie 
exi^esses  in' brief  t>tlra6e  what  volumes  coiQd 
acweely  mtmb  eldciiJBt^.  So  potent  is  the  sway 
of  the  piiysical  o^er  Hie  mental  powers,  which,  in 
fteir  tran,  «J  goverii  the  nnstudied  movements  of 
the  body,  ttrttt  11; needs  no  physiognomist's  skill  to 
deckre  iktat  mch  a  carriage,  such  a  gait,  belong 
not  to  fte' labourer  whose  toil,  unnaturally  and 
hcypelessly  wearing  down  the  frame  by  its  ex- 
hauslw,  oi!l*ifcctu£dly  injurious  demands,  its  de- 
privative  dxtmmstances,  eventuates  in  also — 
save  in  Bonse  rare  ftnd  almost  superhumanly 
coBstitttted  minds — grinding  down  the  soul  even 
to  tl»  very  dust.  To  such  men,  alas !  belong  no 
"eharm  of  fbarless  manliness,'*  such  as  he  pour- 
trays  as  characterising  th6  coppermen. 

in  inqiE&ing  further,  why  these  things  are 
» ?  our  tkoQgiits  first  rev6rt  to  the  extreme 
temperalMe  at  which  t^e  copperman  works,  and 
i;iadi  woiM  appear  to  make  his,  indeed,  a  weary 
lot.    Disease,  and  even  death,  constantlv  ensues 
to  tiie  niafii^  6f  a  temperate  cKme,  mm  too 
Ifltgtiiened  a  sojourn  in  situations  less  exacting 
thai  ihAt  in  which  the  copperman  works  so 
Imd,  during  ttrelv©  out  of  each  twenty-four 
hours,  ^r  a  period  extending,  at  an  average,  over 
peAaps  thdrty,  forty ,  or  even  fifty  years  /  Closely 
eooBeeted  with- 'this  question  is  the  subject  of 
tfaeenonhoiMr  quStotities  of  coldwftter  received 
into  ^e  vyBtem  '\^hen  it  is  heated  to  the  utter- 
mofit;  a  diieamstanbe  which  is  well  known  to 
hsTB  elsewiiere  caused  many  a  sudden  death,  as 
wefl  as  the  lesser  infliction  of  many  an  attack 
o(  p^fh^  iktal,  inflammation  of  the  stomach, — 
o»B6(|tteaees  whicfc  have  never  yet  been  known 
to  oecvi'iii  the  case  of  the  copperman.     The  one 
caase  cannot  be  estimated  separately  from  the 
oth».    The  men  themselves  declare,  "  that  so 
hng  m  fkey  'are  steeating  jprofaselyy  they  do  not 
care  \mr  much  water  they  driiik."     Cfause  and 
efect  ftNitff  on  each  other — the  instantaneous 
resnft  «f  fin*  "saturating"  the  heated  frame 
witii  water,  t#   f^  pouring  forth  from   every 
pon  those   ***  rivets   of  perspiration  "    which 
skne  enable  *  them   to    support    the    circum- 
Btaaees  of    temperature    in   which    they  are 
placed.   Agam  cause  and  effect  re-act  on  each 
other— ihe  grateful  draughts  of  fluid  which 
roppljr  this' waste,  this  actual  loss  of  six  hun- 
dredgi^lknis'per  armum  of  substance  from  the 
My,  coifuiieh^^  supply  the  place  of  that  of 
irladi  te  body  is  thus  deprived.     By  no  other 
means  ^iMfJd'thifl  actual  waste  be  supplied ;  by 
no  otiier'DaMii^' eottld  e^t  the  fact  that  trom 
jear  to  yett*— ^thei*  considerations  being  equal 
—the  cepp^ii^  does  not,  amidst  his  exhaustive 
labour,  lose  wdgfit.    So  much  of  the  fluid  as  is 
R^tBred-to#eta^'  tiie'  balance^  is  assimilated  to 
Mart fai fte iWee«Mtry  nlitrition  of  the  system; 
the  leailtelafj'SlmtrltJtoieously  with  its  introduc- 
tion, 4aaaftA  to  the  surfecc,  from  whence  it  dis- 
appears Sy  -fli^  tadst  cooling  process  known — 
»<»ps¥ctim:'  Thm,  then,  the  theoretic  teachings 
^  wldehlMl^fftee'^iA^M'dltelare  the  temperature 


of  200  deg.  to  be  rendered  endurable,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  the  actual  practice  of  ex- 
periehco  has  found  to  be  alone  efficient. 

Bearing,  moreover,  on  the  same  point,  is  the 
influence  of  the  cold  currents,  the  varying 
climates,  to  which  the  fumace*man  is  exposed. 
The  sheds  are  loft)-,  their  sides  perforated  by 
large  holes,  through  which  flows  in  a  constant 
stream  of  air,  and  in  the  hotter  weather  the 
tiling  is  partly  removed  from  the  roof,  nay,  even 
in  winter,  we  are  told  that  the  ''rain-drops 
cracklp  on  the  incandescent  scorisB,  fresh  from 
the  furnace  benealii^"  so  that,  continues  Dr. 
Williams,  "the bane  and  antidote  are  co-present. 
Hot  beams  traverse  refreshing  draughts  of  air," 
while,  per  contra,  those  draughts  of  air  are,  of 
course,  traversed  by  the  hot  beams;  while,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject,  it  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  the  whole  of  the  body  is  rarely 
exposed  to  the  temperature  indicated.  The  man 
seldom  turns  his  front  from  the  furnace,  and 
while  a  thermometer  depending  on  th^  chest 
stands  at  100  or  120  deg.,  another  slung  over 
the  back  will  indicate  only  60  or  70  deg.  To 
similar  causes  must  be  attributed  the  impunity 
with  which  heated  air  in  the  shed  is  exchanged 
fox  the  outer  atmospherei  or  the  cottage  home, 
on  leaving  work. 

Another  material  consideratiani  as  regards  the 
extreme  temperature,  is  the  radiant,  <2ry  charac- 
ter of  the  heat  evolved,  its  consequent  rariflcar- 
tion,  and  the  favourable  circumstances  which  it 
thus  oifers  for  evaporation,  and  therefore  per- 
spiration. 

Thus,  while,  as  the  author  observes,  ''tiie 
man  in  a  hot-air  bath"  of  95  or  100  deg., 
"  is  distressed  by  feelings  of  ftilnesa  in  the  head, 
terrifying  palpitations,  excited  breathing,  and 
general  oppression^  the  copperman  varies  toil 
with  jokes,  as  he  tosses  about  the  dazzling  molten 
copper,"  and  "  merrily  whistles  as  he  alternately 
sweats  and  shivers ;  "  whUe  the  '*  breathing  in- 
tervals "  almost  uniformly  present  those  "  bright 
scenes  of  merriment"  which,  by  cheering  the 
heart,  infuse,  as  the  author  axiomatically  ob- 
serves, "vigour  into  the  whole  bodily  frame." 
Time  was,  when  these  moments  of  respite  were 
spent  in  drinking  bad  beer,  and  wheh.  the  whole 
of  the  hours  of  work  were  frequently  passed  in 
a  state  of  semi-intoxication  and  issensibility ! 
We  are  »o^  in  all  things  so  degenerated  as  t^e 
narrow-minded  and  the  cold-hearted,  who  are 
"  one  flesh,    would  have  us  believe  \ 

For  further  explanation^  of  the  readiness,  or 
otherwise,  with  which  the  human  frame  aocom- 
modates  itself  to  extremes  of  temperatoie,  with 
all  the  complexities  belonging  to  the  subiect,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  Has- 
tening on  to  the  consideration  of  the  atmosphere 
of  smoke  breathed  during  twelve  hours  of  the 
day  by  the  workmen — nay,  breathed,  without 
interruption,  by  their  wives  and  children— we 
first  dispose  of  me  terrific  J^ry^cM.*  itis  dreadful 
only  to  the  uninformed.     \9Tiether  or  not  it  be? 
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a  specific  smoke  disease,  unknown  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  coppery  influences — and,  despite 
conflicting  assertions,  we  believe  that  there  is 
good  reason,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  proof,  to 
consider  it  as  such — it  is  at  least  certain  that  it 
exists  only  in  such  animals  as  ffraze,  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  and,  amongst  the  feathered  tribes, 
geese.  The  mere  inhalation  of  the  smoke,  at  its 
densest,  has  never  produced  the  shadow  of  similar 
effects.  Stall-fed  animals,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  works,  if  supplied  with  fodder 
grown  elsewhere,  are  exempt  from  it.  We 
therefore  dismiss  it  as  a  question  deserving  of 
earnest  physiological  study,  but  as  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  subject  of  the  influence  of 
the  smoke  on  such  human  beings  as  do  not 
follow  the  example  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  able  analyses  of  the  smoke  presented  to 
us,  we  must  here  refer  to  only  in  the  briefest 
and  most  general  manner.  Its  peculiar  compo- 
nent parts  are  thus  enumerated : — 

Copper  and  its  componnd*,  ^  in  minnte  pro- 
Arsenic  and  its  compounds,  ^        portions. 
Sulphuric  Acid— Vapour. 
Sulphurous  Add. 
Sublimated  Sulphur. 
Hydpo.fluoric|  ^^ 
Fluo-silicic      ) 
Coal  Smoke. 

Yolatilised  in  fusing,  a  ''  metallic  and  oxidised 
dust"  of  copper  is  carried  up  the  chimneys  by 
the  powerful  draught  traversing  tlie  furnace; 
and  this  in  a  quantity  amounting  to  half  per 
cent.,  as  shown  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Nevill,  where 
this  sediment  is  actually  deposited  (and  extracted 
annually  for  re- working)  in  the  water-chambers 
through  which  the  volume  of  smoke  is  forced. 
The  occurrence  of  this  substance  in  the  smoke  is 
solely  due  to  mechanical^  not  chemical  causes, 
which  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  the  vola- 
tilisation of  the  copper  does  not  subject  the  men 
at  the  furnace  mouth  to  the  evils  of  **  cupric 
poisoning."  The  particles  are  carried  by  the 
draught  up  the  chimney.  This  mechanical  force 
does  not  exist  in  the  space  before  the  furnace 
into  which  the  red-hot  "slag"  and  molten 
copper  are  "  drawn  ofi^,"  and  therefore  the  metal 
is  not  placed  in  circumstances  to  encourage  or 
develope  its  volatile  tendencies.  Were  these 
particles  disseminated  from  the  chimney's  mouth, 
they  might  prove  more  formidable  agents  in  the 
injury  of  the  health  of  the  surrounding  districts 
than  even  the  *' arsenical  fumes,"  of  which  so 
great  an  apprehension  exists.  Happily,  however, 
this  is  not  the  case.  By  ingeniously  contrived, 
and  laboriously  carried  out  experiments,  Dr. 
"Williams  succeeded  in  detecting  their  presence 
in  the  thickest  smoke  on  the  "  slag- banks  "  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chimneys,  but  at 
the  distance  of  "  a  few  yards"  not  a  trace  of  them 
could  be  discovered.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
inhaled  by  any  human  beings,  except  in  the 
minutest  portions,  and  at  accidental  intervals, 
by  the  men  themselvas  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sheds. 


Sulphuric  acid  vapour  is  formed  in  all  the 
furnaces,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  calciner's. 
It  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  for 
every  fifteen  parts  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
last  is  estimated  to  form  **  about  one-flfth  of  the 
aggregate  volume  of  the  copper-smoke  as  it  learn 
the  furnace  stacL^*  Much  of  these  two  component 
parts  is  probably  absorbed  in  the  stagnant  pools  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  works  (which  are  thus  rendered 
devoid  of  animaleula  and  eonfervM  groictk). 
From  the  solubility  of  these  acids  in  water, 
every  falling  shower  inoreases  the  baneftd  in- 
fluence which  they  exereise  on.  vegetation,  and 
which  is  experienced  at  astonishing  distances 
from  the  works.  A  question,  however,  of  most 
considerable  practical  interest  in  the  physiology 
and  chemical  affinities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  raised  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
barren  and  unfertile  aspect  of  the  land  which 
surrounds  the  works,  potatoes,  dahlias,  chrrsan- 
themums,  and  several  other  plants  thrice  per- 
fectly— ^the  first-mentioned  in  a  happy,  though 
not  entire,  freedom  from  the  disease — in  the 
gardens  of  the  workmen.*  To  the  inhalation 
of  the  above  ingredients  in  the  copper  fumes, 
but  more  especially  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  breathed  in  a 
hot  state,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attri- 
buted the  bronchial  and  asthmatic  complaints 
which — ^rarely  occurring  in  the  acute  form- 
assume  a  chronic  aspect ;  so  that  chronic  bron- 
chitis, as  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  profeseional 
capacity,  testifies,  is  the  disease,  pre-eminently, 
of  the  coppennan.  Boys,  on  entering  on  the 
workmen's  life,  usually  experience  a  temprary 
loss  of  voice ;  the  symptom  rapidly  disapp^rs, 
however,  and  it  is  only  in  slow  and  insidious 
forms  that  these  diseases  creep  silently  on,  only 
fully  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  old.  Pistinct, 
in  some  respects,  from  these,  are  those  causative 
agents  which  are  supposed  to  make  prevalent 
amongst  the  coppermen  lung  diseases ;  sack  are 
these  (which  also  make  rheumatism,  in  all  its 

•  The  effects  of  copper  gmoke  on  \-eg«tation  would 
appear  to  be  greatly  a  question  of  time,  yet  not  lul 
plants  which  are  annually  renewed  will  flourish  in  its 
fumes.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Willianns,  wry  mui'h  de- 
pends on  the  conditions  of  aoif ;  ft  plentiful  supply  of 
manure  appearing  to  exercise  a  correetiv©  influence  ova 
the  properties  of  the  above-named  acids.  CMvaiio* 
also,  in  other  ways,  influences  or  protracto  the  disappear- 
ance of  verdure.  There  is  one  native,  and  cerUiniy 
neglected,  plant,  the  purple  melic  grass  {iieUca  c<frul*a), 
so  well  known  by  the  employment  of  ita  "culms"  by  the 
Skye  fishermen,  for  the  purpose  of  manufecturing  rop» 
for  their  neta,  &c.,  which,  according  to  Davis  (see  his 
"  Wehh  Botanology"),  "has  perfectly  withstood  the  snl- 
phureous  fumes  of  the  copper  works  at  Amlwch  (in  Angle- 
sey), where  every  other  vegetable,  within  a  certain 
distance*  even  the  crustaceoua  lichens,  hare  been  de- 
stroyed;" while  the  wUd  chamomile  {Matritaria  cha- 
momiUa),  as  pointed  out  in  the  Eeport,  "  Uughs  at  the 
smoke,"  and  on  every  dunghill,  every  ash-heap,  even  on 
the  **  black  slag-bank,"  opens  its  star-like  form*  its 

**  Golden  pearl  within  a  silver  crown," 
towards  the  Heaven  that  shines  even  abors  the  smoke- 
wreath  that  shrouds  the  copper-smQlttf'B  H^^ 
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pliaaes,   the    seoondiury  prevoUiBg   complaint), 
the  ''rapid  vicmtudes  of  Ixeat  and  cold;  a 
6uddea  distention  of  the  stomach,  with  cold 
water,  several  times  in  the  day;  streams  of 
peispiration  alternating  with  a  diy  skin/'  &o^ 
&c.;  amidst  the  persistence  of  which,  however, 
cQQsomption  ''  is  far  less  common  among  these 
men  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Swansea, 
or  amongBt    the  mining  population  scattered 
throughout  the  valleys  of  this  part  of  South 
Vales,"  with  whom  "tubercular  and  scrofulous 
diseases  isre  frightfiMy  prevalent ^     For  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  contradictory  exemp* 
601^  we  must  turn  to  IJie  Beport.    Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Swansea  copper-works,  the 
district  in  which  they  stand  was  a  tidal  morass, 
QQ  which,  while  ague  fearfully  prevailed,  the 
itctoal  conditions  were  precisely  those  favourable 
CO  these  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases.    This 
morass    is    now    ''  obliterated/'      Pulverulent 
mountains  of  scoziss  cover  its  surface,  and  "absorb 
all  surface  moisture."    The  stagnant  marsh^pools 
DO  longer  find  space  or  footing.     The  pervading 
"  skg"  hills  lea^e  nothing,  no  moisture,  nogaseous 
products,  to  exhale  to  the  air;  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  taken  fsom  it  as  it  rushes  over 
this  desert-like  tract;  no  moisture  thus  imbibed 
is  returned,  whether  by  evaporation  or  radiation. 
liie  formation  of  dew  cannot,  therefore,  there 
occur.      With    this,  moisture,   an    '' essential 
alike  to  putrescent  chemical  action,  to  fermenta- 
tire  agency,"   is  absent;    so  that,  ''dew-less, 
wood-leas,  grass-less,  this  smoky  desert  is  there- 
fore poisonlesa."     [These  negations  bear  essen- 
tially on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  cholera 
to  the  copper  districts,  to  whioh  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer.]      There    are  other  causes  than 
pathological   ones,  other    points    than  purely 
medical  ones,   affecting,   as  every  enlightened 
phyaician  bat  too  sorrowfully  knows,  a  question 
Bach  as  this.     There  is  food  for  long  and  painful 
reflection,  not  unmixed,  it  may  be,  with  self- 
reproach,    in    the    following    remarks    of   the 
author: — "In  the  smoke  district  of  Swansea, 
....  the  land  is  parched ;  there  is  no  sur- 
face exhalation;  no  organic  decomposing  sub- 
staaces;  the  soil  is  neither  clayey  nor  peaty, 
but  gnt^lly ;  wages  are  liberal ;  the  workman's 
cottage  soules  with  every  comfort  and  conve- 
nieiice.    Are  suoh  circumstances  explanatory? 
Do  tfaey  not  paint  in  the  imagination  pictures  of 
liappiness  ?     Are  they  not  eloquent  counteractwea 
of  those  dieeases  of  poverty y  and  privation,  and 
iupmdmcfff  of  which  serofida  and  consumption 
ore  the  direst  representatives  f  " 

Of  the  pure  sublimated  sulphur  which  reaches 
tile  outer  air  in  its  metallic  state  through  the 
mechanical  force  of  the  flue  draught,  it  may 
probably  be  concluded  that  it  is  precipitated  too 
esrly  after  its  issue  from  the  chimney  to  exerciBe 
^7  influence,  whether  as  an  injurious,  a  reme- 
dial, ox  a  preventive  agent.  Its  presence  is  made 
pateiit  to  the  careless  observer  in  the  outer 


coating  of  the  chimney-tops,  as  well  as  in  the 
vivid  lemon  hue  of  the  newly  issuing  smoke. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  copper-smdting, 
fluor  spar  was  laigely  used  as  a  flux,  when  it 
was  indicated  in  an  objectional  manner  by  its 
very  injurious  effects  on  the  glass  windows 
of  houses  many  miles  away ;  corroding  the  very 
substance  of  their  glass,  and  of  course  inter* 
cepting,  to  a  most  sensible  amount,  the  passage 
of  light.  The  marked  improvements,  however, 
in  the  chemistry  of  smelting  which  the  march  of 
science  has  induced,  have  almost  done  away 
with  the  nuisance,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
fluoride  of  lime  as  a  flux,  or,  indeed,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  any  flux,  each  addition  of  which 
results  in  a  waste,  or  rather  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  copper  yielded.  The  end  is  now 
attained,  and  the  outlay  economised,  by  the 
admixture  of  ores,  presenting  different  chemical 
combinations,  to  which  we  before  referred  under 
the  term  of  the  ''  working  mixture." 

The  last  constituent  pit  which  remains  to  be 
discussed,  and,  in  general  estimation,  the  most 
important  item,  is  arsenic — to  the  agency  of 
which  there  exists  a  strong  local  disposition  to 
assign  whatever  of  evil  is  attributable,  or  has 
been  attributed,  to  the  copper  smoke;  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  was 
especially  directed-^in  accordance  with  the 
prevalent  belief — by  the  instructions  of  the 
late  General  Board  of  Health.  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  alarm  was  a  needless  one ; 
that  the  so-caUed  **  arsenical  fumes  "  bore 
vicariously  the  blame  due,  as  already  shown,  to 
the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  Arsenious 
acid  (the  white  arsenic,  or  white  oxide  of 
arsenic  of  commerce),  which  is  the  product  of 
the  combustion  of  this  metal,  and  is  formed  in 
various  "  metaUiirgical  processes,"  is  fourteen 
times  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  is,  more- 
over, to  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  acid,  combining  with  bases,  assumes 
the  form  of  the  arsenites;  or,  in  the  form  of 
arsenic  acid,  unites  with  the  metallic  oxides,  re- 
sulting in  the  arseniates,  in  each  of  which  con- 
ditions large  proportions  of  it  are  **  skimmed  off 
with  the  scorise  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
process. of  smelting."  Of  the  remainder,  as 
opined  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Napier,  in 
his  paper  "  On  Copper-smelting,"*  the  greater 
part  must  be  precipitated  before  reaching  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  as  is  actually  shown  by  an 
examination  of  the  accumulation  of  soot,  &c., 
£:om  the  interior  of  the  stacks ;  while  such  as 
is  spared  to  reach  the  atmosphere  must  ''  fall 
prone  to  earth  "  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
chimneys  by  the  force  of  its  own  exceeding  weight. 
Thus,  then,  while  Dr.  Williams  entertains  a 
hope,  as  he  informs  us,  of  obtaining  further  and 
more  exact  results  from  a  future  use  of  such  an 
apparatus  as  that  contrived  by  M,  Isodore 
Pierre,  for  exhibiting  the  presence  of  ammonia 
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in  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  inforentially  de- 
clared that  '*  if  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  smelter's  fumaco  'arsenious  fumes' 
exist  at  all  in  the  atmosphere,  it  can  only  be  in 
an  inconceivably  minute  proportion."  In  feet, 
it  must  necessarily,  as  he  observes,  occur,  that 
the  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  smoke  is  "in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  to  which  it 
may  have  travelled  from  the  position  of  the  works." 
That  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  the  smoke  "  at 
a  point  close  to  the  furnace  "  is  considerable,  is 
proved  by  its  occurrence  in  the  water-chambers 
at  Llanelly,  before  mentioned ;  but  in  a  pool  of 
water  almost  direetly  under  the  Hafod  works, 
and  in  smoke  collected  at  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  chimneys,  as  well  as  in 
bunches  of  stunted  grass  collected  at  short  dis- 
tances, and  tested  for  arsenic,  it  is  vainly  aouffht : 
negative  results,  which  are  farther  borne  ont  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  coppermcn,  in  no  case  is  it  possible 
to  detect  direct  or  indirect  influenoes  of  arsenic, 
whether  in  an  iiijurious  or  remedial  point  of 
view.  For,  to  attribute  to  a  substance  precipi- 
tated so  soon  after  its  issue  from  the  chimnev  a 
share  in  the  remarkable  immunity  from  skin 
diseases  enjoyed  by  the  coppcrmen,  would  be,  at 
best,  but  a  fanciful  conclusion.  This  immunity 
is  clearly  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  akin,  though  rendered  most  pervious  to 
disease  by  its  constant  and  undue  excitement,  is 
literally  ''  inunersed  in  certain  parasiticidal 
fumes,"  which  destroy  the  germs  of  all  those 
epiphytal  diseases  which  are  now  known  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  growth,  under  the  scales  of  the 
ski^,  of  certain  low  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life.  To  these,  sulphurous  acid  and  the  compounds 
of  copper  are  absolutely  inimical,  and  are  the 
cailse  of  an  exemption  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable frt>m  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  copperman  is  rendered 
sensitively  liable  to  disease  from  the  circum- 
stance of  over-labour  which  devolves  on  it,  it 
receives  no  compensatory  influence  in  that  daily 
and  thorough  washing  with  soap  and  hot  water 
which  the  copperman  would  do  well  to  imitate 
from  the  unvarying  practice  of  his  neighbour — 
and  one  whose  position  in  life  is  far  below  his — 
the  collier,  who  never  sleeps  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  his  day's  toil  impeding  the  due 
action  of  his  skin.  "Wo  have  reason  to  know 
that  our  pages  are  read,  even  amongst  the 
working  coppermen,  and  at  the  risk  of  some- 
what presumptuously  re-echoing  that  which  we 
trust  tlie  volume  before  us  will  best  cfTect  by  its 
own  earnest  appeal  to  the  men  tliemselves  on 
this  subject,  we  would  urge  on  their  attention 
the  passage : — '*  Cleanliness  must  be  thrice  godly 
in  the  person  of  the  furnace-man.  Mis  safety 
lies  infreeand  copious  perspiration.  Nothing  should 
be  neglected  which  is  calculated  to  favour  this 
important  fiinction;  thorough  washing  and 
soaping,  after  the  excellent  example  of  t£e  col- 
lier, is  to  the  copperman,  undoubtedly,  amongst 


the  greatest  auxiliaries  to  health."  And  vc 
would  speak  a  word  to  the  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  of  the  workmen,  of  whom  tho  author 
complains  that  they  tell  him  that  they  "  could 
not  think  of  permitting "  the  men  whose 
health  and  happiness  has  been  committed  to 
their  care  to  indulge  in  the  necessity  of  thorough 
and  complete  daily  ablution.  When,  as  is  most 
usual,  their  cottages — ^unlike  those  of  the  collicR 
— are  not  single-roomed,  alittlecareM  contrivance, 
such  as  may  be  commanded  by  any  woman 
whose  heart  is  in  her  duty,  will  enable  her  to 
arrange  a  perfect  privacy  for  the  short  time 
during  which  it  is  needed ;  or,  if  she  be  not  so 
happily  circumstanced  with  regard  to  house- 
room,  we  can  only  add,  that  her  duty  towards 
the  objects  of  her  care  remains  the  same,  and 
caanot,  therefore,  rightly  give  way  to  any  minor 
considerations  of  what  she  would  prefer.  That, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  "dilletanti  decency 
is  lost  in  the  literal  and  beautiful  decency  of 
sluicing  from  the  surface  of  the  weary  man  "  a 
coating  which  cannot  but  be  seriously  prejudicial 
to  his  general  health.  As  a  body,  the  wives  of 
the  coppermen  are  distinguished  for  the  thrifty 
and  active  care  they  exercise  in  their  homes 
that,  unlike  those  of  so  many  manufecturers,  arc 
not  all  day  long  deserted  by  them  on  account  of  the 
stem  necessity  which  requires  that  they  should 
take  a  part  in  the  daily  toil  demanded  to  supply 
at  once  their  need  and  the  wants  of  civilisation. 
It  is  not  surely,  then,  too  much,  even  if  at  the 
cost  of  some  personal  inconvenience  or  discom- 
fort, they  ^d  and  further,  each  in  her  own  house- 
hold, any  arrangement  which  will  secure  to  those 
who  toil  for  them  the  health-giving  decency  of 
accommodation  for  complete  ablution. 

The  drinking-water  at  all  the  works  is  care- 
fully selected  on  account  of  its  purity ;  yet  it 
must,  of  course,  contain  a  surplus  of  solids  such 
as  cannot  be  either  digested  or  determined  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  On  the  kidneys,  therefore, 
must  devolve  the  labour  of  removing  such  from 
the  system,  which  is  deluged  to  such  an  unnatural 
extent  with  liquid.  The  point  is,  however,  too 
complex  to  be  further  referred  to  in  our  necessarily 
restricted  space ;  and  therefore  the  last  Question 
on  which  we  shall  enter  is  that  of  the  fiflucnce 
which  must  be  exercised  by  the  same  cause  on 
another  most  important  organ,  namely,  the  lirer. 
Ko  liquid  can  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  skin 
without  traversing  the  liver,  which  must  be 
injured  by  any  liquid  taken  in  excess,  except 
water.  Under,  therefore,  the  present  system  of 
drinking  water  while  at  work  (the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  men  also  professing  tee-total 
principles),  the  liver  endures  the  extraordinary 
temperatures  which  are  indicated  in  the  Eeport, 
without  in  any  way  increasing  its  liability  to 
disease.  How  far  this  exemption  existed,  or 
could  exist,  in  the  days  of  working  in  a  state  of 
semi-intoxication,  is  not  shown,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  disease  of  the  liver  may  have 
been  of  but  too  frequent  and  painftd  occurrence. 
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One  remarkable  exemption  esperienced  in  the 
iwunediaU  vicinity  of  the  works  must  not  remain 
munentioned.  La  these^  true  typhus  fever  does 
not  occur  ;  while  it  forms,  year  by  year,  in  its 
most  malignant  type,  the  yery  scourge  of  the^ 
to  all  appearance^  healthy  and  wholesome  vil- 
kges  which,  again,  surround  this  di^^trict  with- 
out receiTing  the  fall  influence  of  the  smoke. 
Dr.  WiUiams  records,  without  comment,  con« 
jectore,  or  hypothesis,  the  remarkable  fact  that» 
in  1832,  1849,  and  1854,  in  the  Tillages  of 
Foxhole,  Bonymaen,  Landore,  and  Yiyiantowix, 
— ail  strongholds  of  copper — scarce  a  case  of 
cholera  occurred;  while  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  it  raged,  during  the  flrst-named 


years,  in  a  most  virulent  manner.*  This  branch 
of  the  subject,  as  yet  unelucidated^  is  of  the 
extremeet  interest. 

From  it,  however,  wo  must  now  turn,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  the  question,  must  bid  the  author 
of  the  Beport  an  earnest  and  kindly  ''God 
speed''  in  tiie  inquiries  which  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface  he  is  further  making  with  regard  to 
the  other  industrial  employments  of  the  mineral 
districts  of  South  "Wdes, .  together  with  their 
influences  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  masses 
employed. 

*  During  tke  past  year,  1854,  Swansea  has  been  spared 
the  visitation  of  cholora,  which  has  raffed  in  Uie  other 
manafiactiiring  towns  of  Glamorganshire. 
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The  garden  cemeteries,  which  in  the  coming 
sping  wHL  become  the  principal  burial-places 
{oT  London,  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
.  GTidences  of  the  growing  refinement  of  the  age. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  only  a  step, 
although  a  great  one,  in  advance — that  we  have 
not  as  yet  arrived  at  a  true  conception  of  their 
uses  and  capabilities.  The  world  would  seem, 
for  many  generations  past,  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally shifting  their  homage  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  from  the  individual  to  the  family;  and 
the  clamour,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  economy, 
which  took  place  some  time  ago  on  the  death  of 
a  high  personage,  would  lead  naturally  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  real  nature  and  objects  of  the 
ceremonies  of  sepulture. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  funereal  pomp 
of  former  ages,  and  of  living  nations  in  a  lower 
stage  of  civilisation  than  ours,  appears  to  be 
veneration  towards  the  dead,  leading  to  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice.     The  dead  seem  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  old  time,  as  they  actually  are 
in  China,  like  gods ;  and  oblations  of  aU  kinds 
were  lavished  on  their  altars.    The  treasure  re- 
cently buried  with  an  Afiican  prince,  and  which 
venj  the  subject  of  much  speculation  in  the  news- 
papers, was  far  outbalanced  by  the  millions  of 
money  deposited  in  the  grave  of  King  David  by  his 
son  Solomon.    Centuries  after,  3000  talents  (about 
1,072,500^.)  were  drawn  from  his  tomb  by  the 
liigh-priest  Arcanus ;  and  long  after  him  Herod 
snatched  another  large  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
dead.    In  every  country  where  the  belief  in  a 
fttture  state  of  existence  prevailed  we  find  the 
same  custom,  modified  by  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  people.    In  America  &c  deceased  was 
supplied  with  everything  he  had  found  useful 
or  agreeable  during  life ;  and  not  only  were  some 
of  the  wives  and  slaves  of  a  chief  sent  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  other  world,  bu{  many  of  his 
retainers  gave  themselves  a  voluntary  aeath  to 
share  in  fte  duty..   In  India  the  flames  of  the 
sati  ate  oven  "now  only  partially  extinguished  j 
^  ^gypt  and   !Btruria  we  are  able  to  read 


the  history  of  an  antique  civilisation  in  the 
objects  wMch  the  dead  carried  witii  them  to 
the  grave;  and  in  China,  where  the  ground 
is  valuable,  and  the  tombs,  therefore,  are  in 
general  oidy  spacious  enough  to  hold  their 
inhabitants,  a  similar  profusion  is*practised — 
though  only  in  gilt  paper,  cut  out  in  the  forms 
of  clothing,  furniture,  and  coin,  ftnd  burnt  to 
the  manes.  But  this  unsubstantial  pomp  was 
not  always  the  fashion.  Long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  of  the  imperial  tombs  was  500  feet 
high,  and  half  a  league  in  circumference.  In 
the  interior  was  the  bier  surrounded  by  lamps  or 
torches  fed  with  human  fat,  with  a  tank  of 
water  on  one  side,  in  which  swam  birds  of 
hollow  gold  and  silver,  and  on  the  other  side  a  ' 
magnificent  collection  of  furniture,  arms,  and 
jewels. 

In  some  countries  the  dead  are  embalmed,  or, 
as  in  modem  Egypt,  washed  with  lime,  salt, 
camphor,  perfumes,  and  other  rich  preparations ; 
but  in  China  (as  among  the  ancient  Greeks) 
they  are  dressed  in  the  warmest  and  most  ex- 
pensive clothing  the  family  can  afford,  and  are 
kept  in  the  house  for  months  in  a  coffin  of  thick 
and  costiy  wood  hermetically  sealed.  During 
this  time  a  dutiful  son  sleeps  by  its  side  on  a 
coarse  mat,  wearing  a  dress  of  white  sackcloth, 
with  his  hair  dishevelled,  and  a  rope  round  his 
waist.  At  the  gi*avc  he  crawls  on  hands  and 
knees  round  it;  mixing  rice  and  coins  in  a 
bowl,  he  mingles  both  with  the  earth;  and 
buildiQg  a  shed  close  by,  he  takes  up  his  abode 
there  for  several  days,  exclaiming,  as  he  does  at  * 
many  following  anniversaries,  "  My  sins  have 
occasioned  the  death  of  my  parent!'' 

The  curious  custom  of  hiring  mourners  to 
lament  aloud  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  howl 
of  the  mourning  women  was  heard,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  at  the  public  ftm.eral  of 
Jacob;  and  when  Joseph  went  to  bury  his 
father,  with  a  numerous  company,  they 
"  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamenta- 
tion.^'    In  the  book  of  the  prophetic  herdsman 
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Amos  (800  years  before  Christ),  we  read— 
*'  Wailing  sliall  be  in  all  streets ;  and  they  shall 
say  in  all  the  highways,  Alas !  alas !  and  they 
shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such 
as  are  skilM  of  lamentation  to  wailing."  But 
more  substantial  demonstrations  of  grief  were 
equally  common.  Moses  distinctly  forbade  the 
Israelites  to  ^'cut  themselyes,  or  make  any  bald- 
ness between  their  eyes,  for  the  dead;"  but 
tearing  the  hair,  rending  the  garments,  and 
beating  the  breasts,  are  practised  not  only 
by  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  but  by  the 
Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Persians.  The  Egyptians, 
like  the  Chinese  women,  call  franticly  on  the 
name  of  the  dead.  They  trample,  in  their 
despair,  on  their  sex*s  rules  of  decorum — agoing 
about  with  naked  feet  and  bare  head.  **  They 
tear  their  hair,"  says  Yates,  "put  ashes  on 
their  head,  rub  their  face  with  onions,  and  not 
unfirequently  cover  their  whole  form  with  a  long 
black  shawl;  and  after  a  mortal  paroxysm  of 
grief,  squat  down  suddenly  in  a  comer,  and  there 
sit  for  hours  in  sullen  silence,  disconsolate  for 
the  loss  they  have  sustained,  reding  to  eat  or 
drink,  and  ^turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proffered 
sympathy  of  their  friends."  In  the  distant 
province  of  Kordofan  the  custom  is  the  same ; 
and  Pallme  saw  the  women  frequently  on  such 
occasions  "  writhing  as  if  beside  themselves  in 
the  sand,  biting  titieir  arms  until  the  blood 
flowed,  in  sincere  grief,  and  not  for  outward 
show." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
honour  and  weUbeing  of  the  dead  are  the  main 
thing  studied.  The  pomp  of  the  funeral  may 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  family,  but  propor- 
tionate sacrifices  are  made  by  its  living  members. 
The  corpse  may  repose  in  a  gorgeous  tomb,  or 
be  clothed  in  rich  and  warm  habiliments,  or  be 
embalmed  and  wrapped  in  innumerable  folds  of 
fine  linen,  or  be  anointed  with  rich  spices  and 
perfumes,  or  be  burned  on  a  funeral  pile,  and 
its  ashes  preserved  as  sainted  reliques  :  but  the 
mourners  the  while  are  covered  with  sackcloth 
and  ashes ;  they  cut  their  flesh,  rend  their  gar- 
ments, fast,  pray,  mingle  their  voices  with  the 
yeUs  of  hirelings,  and  bite  the  dust  in  the 
agonies  of  their  grief.  The  expense  of  the 
ceremonial  is  a  true  sacrifice,  for  it  is  all  laid 
out  upon  the  dead.  Treasure,  objects  of  utility 
and  luxury,  living  wives  and  bondmen — all  are 
engulfed  in  the  grave ;  or  purer  honours  are 
paid  in  the  death-dole  distributed  to  the  poor  at 
the  funeral,  or  in  the  certificates  of  manumission 
waved  on  long  wands  (as  in  our  own  day  in 
Egypt)  by  liberated  slaves. 

All  these  observances,  it  is  customary  to  say, 
are  either  useless  or  absurd,  childish  or  bar- 
barous, frantic  or  abominable ;  and  ours,  which 
are  derived  from  them,  partaking  of  their  extra- 
vagance, are  in  a  similar,  though  less,  degree 
reprehensible.  Here  we  are  at  issue  with  the 
critics  and  satirists.  Our  observances  have  too 
little  instead  of  too  much  relation  with  those  of 


earlier  times,  and  of  less  refined  nations.  They 
want  in  a  great  measure  the  essential  principle 
of  veneration  and  self-sacrifice.  Our  "custom- 
ary suits  of  solemn  black"  cost  money,  it  is 
true,  and  are  therefore,  so  far  as  they  go,  sn 
oblation  to  the  dead;  but  they  add  at  the 
same  time  to  ihe  comfort  and  respectability 
of  the  living.  They  give  rise,  besides,  to 
anomalies  which  detract  from  the  sacredness  of 
the  ceremonial.  In  families  of  moderate  means, 
people  cannot  very  well  afford  to  die  at  such  an 
expense;  hence  arises  a  competition  of  cheap 
mooining  establishments  and  dieap  frineral  per- 
formances, enough  to  make  one  laugh  if  he  could 
hold  from  weeping.  The  competition  of  garden 
cemeteries,  intended  to  draw  us  out  of  the  foul 
charnel-houses  of  the  to  wn^  is  beneficial,  although 
occasionally  ludicrous  in  its  expression ;  but  ti^e 
cheap  ''undertakings,"  and  one-horse  hearses 
with  which  we  are  so  blandly  tempted,  though 
very  convenient  resources  sometimes  for  lie 
survivors,  disturb  the  solenm  current  of  our 
thoughts. 

AU  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  evils  incidental 
to  our  present  form  of  civilisation;  but  if  so, 
there  is  the  more  necessity  for  counterbalancing 
them,  by  having  recourse  to  such  additional  ob- 
servances as  may  lead  back  our  spirits  to  their 
former  relationship  with  the  dead.  To  embalm 
the  body,  to  bury  treasures  in  the  grave,  to  offer 
viands  to  the  manes,  are  as  inconsistent  with 
our  status  in  civilisation  as  it  would  be  to  cut 
our  fiesh,  rend  our  garments,  cover  our  head 
with  ashes,  and  howl  forth  our  lamentations 
with  a  crowd  of  hireling  mourners.  But  the 
spirit  of  these  observances  should  not  be  lost 
with  their  material  form:  it  should  be  assimi- 
lated with  our  changed  manners,  and  live  and 
breathe  in  our  new  refinement. 

"We  leave  the  fashion  and  the  stuff  of  mourning 
dresses  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  family; 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the 
grave  will  continue,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  individual 
while  living.  Interference  with  such  national 
customs  would  be  useless,  even  if  desirable. 
Extravagant  and  unreasonable  displays  of  pomp 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  are  fit  subjects  for 
satire ;  but  we  are  not  to  overturn  old  customs 
merely  because  they  are  occasionally  abused. 
"Wliat  we  contend  for  is,  that  we  do  not  show 
enough  of  respect  for,  or  pay  enough  of  personal 
attendance  upon,  the  departed;  that  we  have 
abrogated  the  old  ceremonial  without  introducing 
anything  in  its  stead;  and  that  our  present 
death  observances,  where  everything  ends  the 
moment  the  body  is  shovelled  into  the  earth,  arc, 
comparatively  both  with  the  old  usages  and  the 
laws  of  natural  feeling,  a  cold  and  empty  form. 

The  garden-cemetery,  the  peculiar  offspring  of 
the  elegant  spirit  of  the  age,  would  appear  to 
present  a  congenial  field  for  the  mourning  of  the 
heart.  Let  the  rich  pHe  marble  there,  and  the 
poor  plant  fiowers,  over  the  beloved  dust.    let 
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us  not  grudge  the  dofit  We  can  afford,  for  the 
money  will  be  laid  out  iu  a  wholesome  and  pi*o- 
fitable  maxmer.  We  no  longer  require  to  submit 
to  hardships  and  deprivations;  we  can  no  longer, 
like  the  heir  of  St.  Louis,  take  our  father's  body 
on  our  back,  and  carry  it  through  ranks  of 
kneeling  spectators  to  the  grave;  but  we  can 
visit  frequently  our  family  nook  in  the  beautiful 
City  of  the  SUent,  our  children  carrying  little 
baskets  of  flowers  for  the  vases  that  adorn  it, 
and  all  of  us  ready  to  give  our  services  in 
cleaning^  and  dressing,  and  gardening  the  spot, 
and  removing  intruding  pebbles, 

And  weeds  that  have  no  btuuness  there. 
Let  no  hireling  hand  perform  such  labours  of 
love.  They  are  a  rest  from  the  labours  of  the 
irorld,  and  every  such  visit  will  be  a  Sabbath 
to  our  souls.  Would  even  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Chinese  be  an  idle  obseirance  ?  Our  ofier- 
ings  to  the  manes  would  be  low,  soft  talk  about 
the  dead ;  the  meeting,  by  its  drawing  friends 
&om  a  distance,  would  be  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  living  members  of  the  family;  and  the  moum- 


M  recollections^  and  joyful  hopes,  associated 
with  the  time  and  place,  would  surround  us  like 
an  atmosphere,  rising  even  to  Heaven  itself,  and 
uniting  the  two  worlds,  visible  and  invisible. 
We  are  too  frivolous,  too  prosaic,  too  hard 
and  cold  in  our  everyday  life.  Let  us  not 
rely  upon  the  mere  weeds  of  fashion,  that  are 
often  a  mockery  of  woe,  but  take  to  something 
in  addition  that  will  warm  and  elevate  our  souls, 
and  enable  us  to  bring  home  the  lessons  of 
death,  not  to  our  pockets,  but  to  our  hearts. 
The  plan  we  propose — which  is  already  partially 
followed  in  individual  instances  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent — is  reasonable, 
because  it  extends  the  ceremonial  of  death  be- 
yond the  pale  of  fashion  and  transmitted  custom, 
and  throws  it  upon  the  means  and  feelings  of 
the  survivors ;  but  it  is  likewise  wholesome  and 
ennobling,  inasmuch  as  it  lifts  us  above  the  dull 
routine  of  everyday  existence,  and  renders  ob- 
vious and  sensible  to  the  soul  the  eternal 
relation  between  Eeligion  and  her  inspired  hand* 
maid.  Poetry. 


LIFE    OF    JAMES    MONTGOMERY.* 


JiMBs  MoHTGOKBBT,  the  Christian  Poet,  was  e 
Scotchman  by  birth,  an  Englishman  by  educa- 
tion and  residence,  and,  as  he  used  to  say,  was 
Teiy  near  being  an  Irishman.  Sis  father  was 
John  Montgomery,  of  the  village  of  Bally- 
kennedy,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  who,  like 
his  father^  was  first  engaged  ''  in  humble,  but 
usefol  industry,^'  but  afterwards  became  a 
Moravian  minister.  James  Montgomery  was 
bom  in  *'1he  land  of  Bums,"  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1771,  at  the  village  of  Irvine,  Ayr- 
shire, while  his  father,  ^as  the  pastor  of  a  small 
Hofnman  congregation  there;  and  he  was  the 
Kcond  of  four  children,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  The  latter  died  in  childhood,  before 
the  others  were  bom. 

Montgomery's  first  schoolmaster  was  one 
Jeminj  M'Cassery,  the  dominie  of  the  village. 
Before  he  had  reached  his  seventh  year,  his 
Either  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies, 
leaving  Bobert  and  his  two  Httle  brothers  at 
the  Moravian  school  of  Enlneck,  near  Leeds. 
Neither  fother  nor  mother  ever  returned ;  but 
the  kindly  brethren  at  the  head  of  the  esta- 
blishment affectionately  watched  over  the 
children.  James  was  a  red -headed  boy, 
with  bad  sight,  owing  to  convexity  of  the 
pupil  ef  the  eye,  and  a  scorbutic  taint  in  his 
blood;  and  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  in  dis- 
position. He  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  duly  driven  like  a  coal-ass  through 
tiie  Latin  and  Greek  granmiar;  but  he  was  am- 
bitious of  being  a  poet ;  and  his  defective  sight 
l&ay  have  strengthened  the  bent  of  his  mind,  as 
it  cut  him  off  from  the  sports  of  his  school- 


fellows, and  early  created  the  habit  of  self-com- 
munion. Certain  it  is,  that  while  the  other 
boys  were  stretched  on  the  turf  beside  him 
asleep,  he  preferred  to  gather  instruction,  if  not 
inspiration,  from  field,  wood  and  river,  hiU  and 
valley,  bird,  bee  and  butterfly,  from  cloud  and 
sky,  and  from  Him  who  has  made  them  all.  On 
one  occasion,  a  teacher  who  had  taken  the  boys 
out  upon  the  rude  moor,  which  then  adjoined 
the  school,  gathered  them  round  him  under  a 
hedge,  and  read  to  them  Blair's  fine  poem,  ''The 
Grave."  Montgomery  and  his  "chum,"  Joe 
BinuB,  it  should  be  stated,  having  read  the 
story  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward' s  shipwreck,  had 
been  guilty — for  even  the  reading  of  fiction  was 
forbidden  at  Fulneck — of  an  imitation,  in  which, 
more  fertile  in  resources  than  their  example, 
they  cast  ashore  a  bran  new  race  of  people  and 
a  dynasty  of  sovereigns.  Montgomery  was  now 
captivated  by  the  rumbling  majesty  of  the 
poetry,  as  he  had  been  by  the  charming  style  of 
the  prose,  and  he  determined  to  become  a  poet 
if  he  could,  and  write  like  Blair.  His  idea  was 
to  compose  poetry  on  geotnetricai  principles  when 
he  grew  to  be  a  man.  "  I  resolved,"  he  said, 
*^  I  would  write  a  round  poem ;  this  notion  was 
perpetually  in  my  head ;  an  idea  of  round  being 
my  idea  of  perfection."  He  used  to  illustrate 
this  by  a  glass  globe;  it  was  round  and  entire; 
while  nothing  added  to  its  size  would  make  it 
more  perfectly  round,  anything  taken  from  it 
might  destroy  its  roundness,  and  thus  far  its 
perfection. 

*  Hemoin  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Mont- 
gomery.   By  John  HoUand  and  James  Shrerett. 
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HootgomexyB  first  poetio  efforts  were  in  imi-  j 
tation  ox  the  nviims  of  the  old  choir-book  of  the 
Morayion  brethren,  which  has  long  been  put 
aside  on  account  of  its  ludicrous  metaphors  and 
offensiYo  style.  A  strange  beginning  for  the 
first  hymn- writer  of  his  age ;  but  it  is  the 
property  of  genius  to  transform  the  rude  into 
the  beautiful,  just  as  the  sea  smooths  the 
rough  pebble,  in  truth,  the  boy  could  get  no 
better  models.  At  iFulneck  nothing  was  ad- 
mitted except  on  business;  and  the, business  of 
the  place  was  holy  life  and  death.  Beligion 
there  was  what  law  and  custom  are  elsewhere ; 
and  every  act  of  the  inmates,  whether  at  work 
or  play,  was  regulated  by  the  faith  which  was 
in  them.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
gates  which  could  inspire  mirth,  or  kindle  imagi- 
nation. Even  the  poems  of  Milton,  Thomson, 
and  Young  were  pruned  of  their  '' unprofitable 
passages,"  by  cutting  thep  ages  out  beJfore  they 
were  suffered  to  reach  the  hands  of  the  boys 
immured  in  this  Protestant  cloister.  Daring 
ih&  ten  years  Montgomery  was  a  scholar  at 
Tulneck,  he  never  conversed  for  ten  minutes 
with  any  person  whatever,  exce^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Moravians,  masters,  visitors,  or  boys. 
These  things  could  scarcely  fail  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  tiie  mind  of  a  boy  so 
sensitively  organised  as  he  was. 

But  the  plan  of  the  simple-nunded  brethren, 
so  far  from  extinguishiag  the  appetite  for  the 
forbidden  fruits  of  poeti^,  only  sharpened  it. 
Men,  after  all,  have  quite  as  strong  an  incdinatioa 
as  the  pigs  for  going  the  ocmtrary  way.  And 
so  it  was  at  Pulneek.  Nature,  aoddent,  and 
cunning  conspired  to  sow  the  tares  of  imagina- 
tion amongst  the  wheat  of  fiEdth.  The  budding 
poet  contrived  to  borrow  books  from  the  outer 
world,  and  he  read  them  by  stealth.  Oowper 
was  the  first  whole  poet  that  he  devoured ;  nor 
did  he  relish  him.  **  I  thought,"  he  said,  ''  I 
could  write  better  verses  myself."  An  extract 
from  JIamht,  in  Enfield's  '<  Speaker,"  kindled 
such  a  longing  in  the  boy,  that  he  never  rested 
until  he  had  read,  surreptitiously  of  course, 
the  whole  of  the  play.  He  even  got  a  sight  of 
two  or  three  of  Bums'  warm  and  glowing  songs, 
which  had  slipped  into  the  school  in  the  comer 
of  a  newspaper.  But,  let  it  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  brethren,  though  they  discouraged  tSie  poets 
witbouty  they  encouraged  poetry  within.  The 
boys  were  ineited  to  compose  verses  on  particular 
occasions,  such  as  the  birthday  of  a  favourite 
scholar.  Then  was  James  Montgomery  in  his 
glory ;  and  some  of  his  schoolboy  tributes  to  his 
brother,  though  deficient  in  mere  mechanism, 
declare  a  simji^e,  touching  affection  in  the  very 
spirit  of  heavoi.  But  ^e  poetic  spark  was,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  the  poet's  Hstlesaness. 
On  one  occasion,  Montgomery  bought  a  copy 
of  some  verses  from  a  boy  who  had  a  large 
stock  of  ready *made  trifles,  and  handed  it  in  as 
his  own  to  the  biahq^,  who  was  wont  to  ''  im- 
prove the  ooeasion"  to  the  i^iritnal  advantage 


of  the  bays«  But,  uidackiliy,  fauyther  boy  had 
done  exactly  the  same ;  there  were  two  copies 
of  one  poem !  Mon^meiy  was  bitterly  morti- 
fied by  the  detection  of  his  idleae^a  and  of  the 
cheat  by  which  he  had  attempted  to  opnceal  it; 
but  having  retired,  he  stmck  out  soQiethiag  at 
heat,  and  this  was  pionouaced  bejtter  than  all 
the  rest  Lord  Monboddo,  fiunoas  Cor  the 
theory  of  the  homo  caudate,  stzove  to  stimu- 
late him  in  a  rougher  way.  During  a  visit 
which  the  eccentric  judge  mada  to  Fulneck, 
Montgomery  was  pointed  out  as  the  only  boy 
in  the  school  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
The  noble  lord,  at  the  mentioa  of  Scotland, 
started  fron^  a  brown  study,  9»  a  war-hone 
snorts  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet^  and  brandish- 
ing his  stick  over  the  boy's  head,  coLclaimed, 
"  I  hope  you  will  take  care  that  your  oountry 
will  never  be  ashamed  of  you/'  Kontgomary 
said  that  this  did  him  good;  the  advoeates  of 
corporal  punishment  may  think  that  a  few 
thwacks  of  the  cudgel  would  have.  "  made  a 
man  of  him.'* 

At  ten  years  of  age,  Montgomery  had  written 
a  little  volume  of  ihymes.  At  the  mature  ago 
of  eleven,  he  commenced  a  stupendous  poem, 
in  which  he  had  resolved  to  out-do  Milton. 
It  was  to  be  called  "The  Worlds"  and  to 
describe,  first,  the  Almighty  alone  and  in 
the  solitude  of  Eternity;  then  ^e  thought 
of  Creation,  and  everything  thAt  followed. 
But  he  had  great  diffioulty  in  deciding 
how  Batan  should  be  vanqnished,  and  many 
a  night  he  vainly  took  counsel  of  his  pillow 
— ^for  it  was  in  bed  that  he  composed— ^but  at 
last  he  determined  that  Mic^iad  ahonld  stiike 
off  one  of  Satan's  wings,  and  thua  he  shonld  be 
tumbled  down  from  Heaven.  At  twelve  years 
old,  his  little  volume  of  rhymes  had  grown  to 
a  couple  of  large  volumes.  At  thirtewi,  he  had 
composed  a  mock-heroic  poem,  1,000  lines  long, 
in  imitation  of  the  Progaand  Mice  of  Homer; 
and  he  had  also  imitated  Yir^^  At  fifteen,  he 
sketched  oat  a  poem  descripitive  of  the  wars  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  which  was  to  imite  all  the 
magnifioenoe  and  sublimity  of  the  epic  with  the 
boldness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  ode ;  and  two 
books  of  it,  out  of  twenty,  were  soon  finished. 
At  sixteen,  he  roughed  out  a  poem,  called  "  The 
Castle  of  Ignorance,^'  in  English  hezameten, 
but  failed  in  accomplishing  it, — aocordiDg  to  his 
own  account,  not  from  want  of  power,  but  be- 
cause '^  the  English  language,  at  least  my  com- 
mand of  it,  was  incapable  of  soecessfol  adapta- 
tion to  the  ancient  metre."  The  boy  was,  in 
troth,  afflicted  with  tiiat  most  invetecate  of 
distempersy  cMoMes  teribrntdi,  in  its  m(Mt  m- 
vet^ate  £»rm,  —  wild  wi&  a  raging  rhyming 
fever, — ^haunted  by  the  Ibul  fiend  of  vew^— • 
'^poe^  mad ! "  He  was  detennined  to  rival, 
nay,  oatahine,  every  bazd  of  ancient  and  modem 
times;  though  he  shed  many  a  tear  o^er  ti^ 
subhmeet  passages  of  our  poets  beeaose  he  could 
not  equal  them. 
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Bttt  tida  infeBeetuftl  Yflgfalxmdism  was  rank 
hereby  in  •  the    tyes  of  the  '  brethren.      They 
gmyed  gt&Bi€Ly^  because  he  was  no  common  boy. 
Tkeir  ik^mi  bf  Sfe  was  not  a  saunter  amongst 
flowen,  btit  a  toilsome  journey.     Their  mifision 
was  t»  rhtAsG  soldien  who  wocdd  fight  for  the 
£utfa  to  thd  death ;  not  to  gild^  illumine,  and 
rafine  aoeierty.     The  abstraction  of  the  poet  was, 
in  their  eBtimatiGn,  wont  of  diligence  in  the 
scJK^ar.    9h^  abandoned  the  idea  of  training 
him  for  tike  ministary ;  in  truth,  the  lad's  shallow 
rt«ding  k^  madd  Mm  sceptiaal — ^they  saw  it 
would  be  idle  to  make  him  a  teacher  in  the 
Ecfaool,  which  th^  had  imagined  was  the  next 
best  diing;    bat  they  nev^  despaired  of  re- 
cbiming  him  to  plodding  dulness.     Reproofe, 
indeed,  tonally  flailed  to  do  him  good,  or  in  re- 
reality  harm;  but  the  brethren  were  fertile,  as 
irell  as  origiiial,  in  resovirees.     To  use  the  sen- 
icfice  recorded  in  the  school  diary,  on  July  9, 
1786,   ''As  J.  M.,    notwithstan^g   repeated 
admoDitionsy  has  not  been  more  attentive,  it 
was  resolved  to  put  him  to  a  business,  at  least 
ht  a  time."      Bdiold,  then,   the  ftiture  poet 
appientieed  to  a  fine-bread  baker,  aptly  called 
LookwDod,  and  atill  in  Hie  custody  of  a  brother, 
at  Mirfieldy  a  village  near  Fulneck.     He  had 
little  to  do^  and  still  less  inclination  to  do  It. 
His  sDol  was  not  to  be  nailed  to  a  counter, 
like  a  bad  ahi^ng.     There  he  worked  at  his 
''  Alfred."     H^  also  composed  songs,  and,  as  he 
lumself  nid,  ''  became  music  mad,  and  used  to 
blow  out  my  brains  wit&  the  hautboy"  at  village 
concerts,  of  which  he  was  leader.     But  he  was 
diBconfeented  with  his  lot;  and  after  endaring 
it  as  well  as  he  could  for  a  year  and  a  half,  on 
the  19th  of  Jme,  1789,  one  bright  Sabbath 
joaaang,  whfle  his  master  was  listcoring  to  the 
preaehiag^  of  a  brother  fixnn  the  school,  Moni- 
gSBiery  paeked  up  his  traps  in  a  handkerchief, 
not  fiwgeitiug  his  beloved  poetry,  and  ran  away. 
'Ton  will  smile  and  wonder  too,"  he  said,  in 
his  yean  of  discretion,  ^*  when  I  inform  yon  that 
1  was  8«ch  B  fbol  as  to  run  away  from  my  master 
with  the  clothes  on  my  back,  a  single  change  of 
linai,  and  throe-and-sixpence  in  my  pocket.    I 
hed  JQsfe  got  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  but  as  I 
had  only  been  a  short  time  with  my  good 
master,  I  did  not  think  my  little  services  had 
earoei  ^em.     I,  therefore,  left  him  in  my  old 
ones;  and  tims,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  set  out 
JiDies  Moatgomery  to  begin  the  world." 

Whither  was  he  bound?  He  had  only  the 
^sgae  aim  of  **  going  south."  At  Wakefield  he 
to^  the  west  road,  and  at  night  reached  Don- 
ettter;  his  kxnd-hearted  master,  in  close  pursuit, 
took  the  east  zxtad,  and  found  himself  at  iiault  at 
Bkeffield.  The  next  evening  Montgomery 
ruched  tha  rilkge  (d  Wentworth,  near  £arl 
litzwilham's  m^le  seat,  and  at  the  humble 
pobtie-honsa  called  for  a  pint  of  beer.  Another 
%,  named  Hunt,  soooi  afterwaids  entered  with 
&  nKSBsgey  and,  aa  boys  will,  wormed  out  the 
secret  that  the  traveller  wanted  a  place  in  a 


shop.  Young  Hunt  turned  but  to  be  Hie  friend 
in  need  whom  Providence  always  sends  when 
wanted  most :  his  father  required  an  assistant, 
and,  to  make  short  work  of  the  story,  Mont- 
gomery's services  were  accepted,  provided  he 
could  get  a  character.  This,  let  lis  add  here, 
the  good  brethren  agreed  to  give  the  "boy  if  he 
refused  to  come  back;  and  it  required  all  his 
resolution  to  resist  their  kind  persuasions  to  re- 
turn. But  he  did  resist,  and  thus  one  step  in* 
the  ladder  of  life  was  gained. 

Mr.  Huat  kept  a  store  in  the  village  of 
Wath,  and  sold  flour,  cloth,  shoes,  groceries, 
and  other  articles  of  hard  and  soft  ware.  Had 
not  Montgomery,  then,  fallen  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire  in  exchanging  the  fine-bread 
baker  for  the  general  dealer?  Ko.  He  was 
free.  It  was  the  tfrst  bough  on  which  the  bird 
had  lighted  on  escaping  from  its  cage.  Then, 
the  village — *Hhe  Queen  of  Villages,"  as  the 
denizens  proudly  called  it — ^had  a  maypole,  and 
had  its  legends,  and  was  sequestered  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  was,  in  fSact,  the  very 
home  of  that  "haunter  of  green  depths,"  the 
poet.  To  crown  all,  there  was  a  bookseller's 
shop  adjacent ;  but  this  was  fatal  to  the  rest  of 
Montgomery ;  for  the  bookseller,  thinking  him 
no  vulgar  boy,  forwarded  his  poetry  to  his 
London  agent-— a  varied  collection,  by  the  way, 
of  elegies  on  peace,  and  odes  on  Christmas  and 
other  days  ctnd  things,  squibs  on  bad  organ- 
players,  and  saintly  hymns,  weighted  by  a  pro- 
digious effort,  *'  The  Whiskeriad,"  narrating,  in 
several  thousand  lines,  a  fierce  struggle  between 
some  cats  and  rats.  Keed  we  add  that  the  poet 
was  soon  afterwards  on  his  way  to  London  also  ? 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Paternoster-row,  to  whom 
the  poetry  was  consigned,  declined  to  give  it  to 
the  world ;  but  he  gave  the  poet  a  situation  in 
his  shop.  Montgomery  was  next  advised  to 
abandon  poetry  for  prose ;  and,  greatly  against 
the  grain,  set  to  work.  His  first  effort  was 
entided  "Simple  Sammy;  or,  the  Lilliputian 
Uuixote,"  and  it  was  intended  to  be  sold  for 
sixpence.  He  offered  it  to  one  Marshall,  who 
sold  "  books  bound  and  gilt  for  one  hal^nny." 
Marshall  pronounced  the  writer  ''more  fit  to 
write  for  men  than  children,"  and  declined  the 
venture.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  editor  of 
an  Edinburgh  publication — Ths  Bee — sought  to 
enrich  his  pages,  by  offering  five  guineas  for 
the  best  contribution.  Montgomery  furbished 
up  his  first  prose  work ;  and  though  it  did  not 
get  the  prize — ^it  is  seldom  that  any  communi- 
cation does — he  won  the  editor's  praise,  and  the 
tale  was  published  in  The  Bee  of  November 
1791.  This  was  Montgomery's  first  appearance 
in  print ;  and,  of  course,  to  write  and  publish 
henceforth  became  the  condition  of  his  existence. 
He  set  to  woric  upon  a  novel,  in  imitation  of 
fielding,  and  in  due  time  it  was  carried  to  a 
publisher.  It  was  too  dose  an  imitation;  for 
Montgomery,  who  had  never  sworn  an  oath  in 
his  life,  was  petrified  by  being  told :    ''  You 
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swear  so  shockingly,  that  I  dare  not  publish  the 
book  as  it  is.''  He  had  made  his  characters 
swear,  because  Fielding  did ;  and  never  felt  the 
impropriety  until  it  was  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  the  book.  The  next  result  of 
the  divine  afflatus  was  an  Eastern  tale,  and 
again  Montgomery  sought  a  publisher.  This 
Hterary  Khadamanthus  was  a  genius  akin  to 
the  gentleman  who  bought  books  for  his  library 
by  the  yard;  he  coolly  counted  the  pages 
of  the  manuscript,  then  the  lines  in  each; 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  spent,  as  the  author 
supposed,  in  a  state  of  mental  arithmetic, 
he  handed  it  back,  saying,  "  Sir,  your  manu- 
script is  too  small — ^it  won't  do  for  me ;  take  it 

to  ,  he  publishes  these  kind  of  things." 

But,  driven  from  poetry  to  prose,  and  rebuffed 
at  all  points  of  the  literary  compass,  Montgomery 
had  no  heart  for  more  publishers.  Moreover, 
he  and  his  master  fell  out ;  and  this  last  strain 
broke  the  back  of  his  hopes.  He  quitted 
London  for  Wath  by  the  heavy  coach,  though 
not  vrith  a  heavy  heart ;  for  no  sooner  was  he 
installed  in  his  old  situation  by  Mr.  Hunt,  than 
he  wrote  a  "  History  of  What  Did  Not  Happen 
in  a  Journey  from  London,"  in  which  the  annals 
of  an  ant-hill  destroyed  by  the  wheel  of  the 
coach  were  given,  and  the  battles  of  a  tough 
game-cock  on  which  he  had  dined  by  the  way 
duly  celebrated. 

Here  Montgomery  remained  for  a  year,  cogi- 
tating poetry;  and,  as  he  himself  confessed, 
easting  sheep' s-eyes,  in  the  excess  of  bis  London 
"  brass,"  at  the  village  belles  at  church.  Here, 
too,  he  met  with  Hannah,  immortalised  by  some 
exquisite  lines ;  but  whether  they  were  a  poetic 
inspiration,  or  the  voice  of  even  a  tenderer  feel- 
ing, is  a  secret  buried  in  the  grave  with  the 
aged  bachelor.  In  March,  1792,  when  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  saw  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  clerk  in  the  Sheffield  Register. 
Montgomery  offered  himself,  and  in  order  to 
display  his  handwriting  the  better,  concluded 
his  letter  with  the  words,  "God  Save  the 
Xing  !"  written  in  flourishing  characters.  Mr. 
Gales,  the  proprietor  of  the  Register,  who  was 
the  advertiser,  laughed  as  he  read  the  loyal 
effusion,  and,  though  no  admirer  of  the  king- 
craft of  that  time,  accepted  the  writer's  service. 
Montgomery's  new  master  was  an  auctioneer  as 
well  as  printer  and  bookseller,  and  the  new 
clerk's  first  employment  was  in  handing  up 
books  at  a  sale.^  He  often  used  to  speak  of  the 
pangs  with  which  he  saw  Parson  Bullock's 
old  folios  pass  through  his  hands,  without 
being  able  to  read  more  of  them  than  their 
titles. 

The  Sheffield  Register  advocated  popular  rights 
and  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  Montgomery 
seconded  Gale's  fervour  by  contributing  rhymes 
and  essays,  which  in  his  elder  years  he  bemoaned 
and  wept  over  as  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Amongst 
others,  there  was  a  hymn  sung  at  a  meeting 
which  "the  friends  of  Peace  and  Reform'*  at 


Sheffield  held  in  1794,  to  oelebrate,  in  their 
way,  the  General  Fast.  This  effusion,  un- 
luckily, found  its  way  into  "  Billy  Pitt's  grttn 
bag,"  and  was  afterwards  recited  with  much 
unction  by  Vicary  Gibbs,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
the  trial  of  Hardy.  Montgomery  had,  indeed, 
fallen  into  what  his  biographers  call  a  "  Pande- 
monium of  party,"  and,  according  to  his  ovn 
account,  was  in  the. thickest  of  the  conflict  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Poor  Gales  even  fell  a  victim  to  the  enemy. 
An  unfortunate  letter  which  he  wrote — or,  what 
was  quite  as  fatal  in  those  days,  which  he  viis 
suspected  of  writing — to  Citizen  Hardy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  he  sought 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight  to  America. 

The  Sheffield  Register  stopped  incontinently. 
But  Mr.  !Naylor,  a  Unitarian  minister,  harirg 
bought  Gale's  "plant,"  it  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  week  by  a  new  venture,  under  the 
poetical  title  of  the  Iris,  the  proprietors  being 
**  James  Montgomery  and  Co."  The  Iris  was, 
in  fact,  an  old  fiiend,  with  a  shining  face,  with 
this  difference,  that  politics  were  eschewed. 
Naylor  did  not  like  high-spiced  politics ;  he  dis- 
liked even  Montgomery's  pahulum,  though  it 
was  seasoned  by  nothing  beyond  the  salt.  What 
the  Iris  lacked  in  public  spirit,  however,  was 
amply  compensated  by  literary  merit.  Indee<l, 
if  there  was  anything  which  Montgomery  ulti- 
mately detested  himself,  it  was  politics — an  or- 
dinary phenomenon,  by  the  way,  amongst  those 
chained  to  the  oar  of  a  newspaper;  and  continu- 
ally mounted  on  his  Pegasus,  he  felt,  as  he  uf^ed 
to  tell  his  friends,  when  the  Iris  had  become 
political,  "  as  if  he  were  dragging  a  dung-cart 
at  his  heels." 

Montgomery,  unfortunately  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  i^is,  had  written  several  hymns  for 
the  Reform  meetings;  his'workmen  put  the  cap 
of  liberty  over  the  crown  of  his  presses ;  his 
ofiice  was  the  gossip-shop  of  the  Beformers; 
and  the  anti-Reformers  transferred  their  resent- 
ment from  Gales  to  him.  He  very  soon  fell 
into  trouble ;  in  fact,  he  inherited  it.  "  One 
month,  one  little  month,"  after  the  Iris  had 
made  its  first  appearance,  came  also  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  Liberalism.  A  baUad-singer 
named  Jordan,  requested  Montgomery  to  print 
for  him  ten  quires  of  a  song  entitled  "  A  Patriotic 
Song,  by  a  Clergyman  of  Belfast" — a  copy  of 
which  he  produced.  Montgomery  declined  the 
job,  saying  that  he  had  much  better  employment 
for  his  presses.  Jordan,  however,  said  that  the 
song  was  already  in  type  in  his  office ;  and  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  case.  Gales  having  previously 
printed  the  song.  Montgomery,  therefore,  had 
the  ten  quires  printed,  receiving  eighteen-pence 
for  the  trouble.  Jordan  immediately  oonmieneed 
selling  the  songs  in  the  streets ;  or  rather,  he 
sold  straws,  and  presented  a  copy  of  the  eong 
to  the  buyer  as  a  wrapper.  Amongst  the  buyers 
was  the  parish  constable,  who  discorered  amongst 
otiier  verses  the  following : — 
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Eonipe's  fete  on  the  oonlKst's  deoisioQ  depends ; 

Most  important  its  issue  will  be ; 
For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe's  liberty  ends. 

If  sihe  triaiuphsy  tbe  world  will  be  free. 

Tliis  was  rank  treasoB  in  1794^  -v^'hatever  it 
niight  have  been  three  years  earlier,  or  may  noir 
be  sixty  years  afterwards.    Jordan  was  appre- 
bended;  and,   of  course,  confessed  the  printer, 
ilontgomery's    association   with    the    fugitive 
Gales  had  already  rendered  him  a  '*  suspicious 
character'*  in  the  eyos  of  the  authorities,  and 
Eeadledooi  was  privately  instructed  from  above 
to  pat  Mm  down,  by  taking  him  up  as  a  sedi- 
tious printer.     Tbc  object  of  the  Government — 
as  their  victim  discovered  by  a  curious  accident 
thirty  years  afterwards — was  to  put  a  stop  to 
the-  associated  meetings  which  were  held  at  that 
time.      Montgomery  was  indicted  at  Doncaster 
Q'larter  Sessions,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1795, 
with  all  the  usual  legal  jargon,  for  having  stirred 
cp  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  oppose  his  Majesty's 
GoTemment  in  canning  on  his  Majesty's  war, 
by  printing   a   song.     Montgomery  gave  proof 
tiidt    the  song  really  was  a    patriotic    song; 
that  it  had  been  composed  to  celebrate  the  de- 
^troction  of  the  Bastile  in  1791,  long  before  the 
war  broke  oat  between  England  and  France ; 
that  it  referred  solely  to  tbe  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian invasion  of  Prance  in  1792  -,  and  that  it 
eould  only  be  applied  to  the  war  of  1793  in  com- 
iQoa  with  other  passages  of  history.     It  was  in 
vain:  the  Government  wanted  a  victim;  and 
jast  as  the  Jews  are  kept  out  of  Parliament  by 
an  oath  levelled  against  Boman  Catholics,  so 
patriotic  words  were  made  to  do  duty  as  sedition. 
The  unlucky  printer  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  York 
Castle.    Behold  Montgomery,  then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  a  ''gaol  bird ; "  and  did  he  not 
Eing  sweetly  in  prose  and  verse  ?  and  did  he  not 
i&ase  pleasantly,  overlooking  a  fair  prospect,  as 
it  hpened  into  spring,  and  falling  in  love  with 
aa  old  windmill  which  seemed  to  stretch  out  its 
arms  welcomingly  ? 

Soon  after  Montgomery's  release  from  prison, 
Hs  partner,  Mr.  !Naylor,  proposed  to  marry ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  young  lady  made  it  a  condition 
of  the  match  that  he  should  cut  his  connexion 
with  the  Iris.     Montgomery  now  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  paper ;  and  either  its  tone  rose, 
or  the  times  were  unlucky.    A  riot  took  place 
in  the  streets  of  ShefGleld  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1795,    Montgomery,  in  giving  an  account  of  it 
in  the  Iris  on  the  following  day,  said : — "  R.  A. 
Atitiorpe,  Esq.,  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers,  who 
liaud  been  previously  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  now  appeared  at  their  head,  and  in 
a  peremptory  tone  commanded  the  people  in- 
st^tly  to    disperse;  which  not  being  imme- 
diately complied  with,  a  person  who  shall  he 
^tameless  plunged  with  his  horse  among  the  un- 
armed^ defenceless  people,  and  wounded  with 
^  STord  men,  women,  and  children  promis- 
cuoudy."     The   report  was   obviously  toned] 


down  to  keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law,  be- 
cause at  that  time  a  hbel  was  anything  which  a 
Court  chose  to  consider  a  libel,  not  even  ex- 
cepting truth  itself.  But  this  caution  was 
unavailing.  Colonel  Athorpe  was  not  to  be  "  put 
in  the  paper  "  with  impunity,  and  he  instituted 
a  prosecution  against  Montgomery  for  a  libel  on 
him  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate.  Mont- 
gomery again  appeared  at  the  bar  at  Doncaster, 
just  a  year,  wanting  a  day,  after  his  first  ap- 
pearance there ;  and  Athorpe  swore  that  he  was 
the  nameless  person,  probably  because  the  cap 
fitted.  In  the  then  state  of  the  law,  the  truth 
could  not  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  an  action  for 
libel ;  the  prosecutor's  oath  was  therefore 
allowed  to  ignore  scars  and  the  testimony  of 
the  persons  who  had  received  them  from  his 
hand.  Montgomery  was  found  guilty,  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment,  fined  30^, 
and  required  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. 
But  as  Lovelace,  at  Westminster,  sung— 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Not  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 

Montgomery's  conscience  acquitted  him  of  the 
malicious  intention  which  the  sentence  im- 
puted to  him,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
circumstances  as  to  a  misfortune.  He  was 
allowed  a  room  to  himself;  and  he  sung  his 
sorrow  till,  he  has  said,  it  became  familiar 
to  his  mind,  and  delightfid.  He  read  and 
wrote,  and  amongst  other  things  re-wrote 
the  swearing  novel,  only,  however,  to  consign 
it  to  the  flames  at  a  later  period  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  also  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title 
of  '*  Prison  Amusements,"  just  as  Voltaire  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  at  Potsdam,  by  conju- 
gating the  verb  s&nrmyer.  He  had  even  some 
pleasant  companions  in  gaol — eight  Quakers 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  in  money, 
though  they  were  willing  to  pay,  as  the  Friends 
now  save  their  consciences,  in  goods,  but  at 
that  time  the  law  did  not  authorise  a  distraint ; 
with  these  he  chatted,  walked,  and  smoked.  As 
for  the  Iris,  it  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  young 
j&iend,  John  Pye  Smith,  who  has  also  made  a 
name  for  himself.  Montgomery,  on  being  set 
at  liberty,  found  that  whatever  he  had  suffered 
in  purse  and  person,  he  had  lost  nothing  in  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  The  modera- 
tion and  manliness  with  which  he  had  borne 
himself,  indeed,  increased  the  number  of  his 
Mends,  and  mollified  his  foes — even  Colonel 
Athorpe,  who  one  day  startled  the  sensitive 
poet  not  a  little  by  offering  him  his  hand  in 
the  street,  and  having  become  a  patron  of  the 
Irisy  he  took  an  opportunity  of  publicly  inviting 
Montgomery  to  sit  beside  him  on  the  magisterial 
bench  while  he  wrote  an  advertisement  for  it. 
The  purgations  which  Montgomery  had  under- 
gone, however,  sickened  him  of  pohtics  until 
better  times  came ;  and  the  Iris,  having  ceased 
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to  have  a  mind  of  its  own,  became,  as  Mont- 
gomeiy  said,  "  an  excellent,  admirable,  consti- 
tutional paper,  amongst  the  powdered  pates  of 
Sheffield." 

For  several  years  Montgomery  continued  to 
sail  successftilly  between  the  winds  of  one 
party  and  the  waves  of  the  other,  profiting 
by  both.  Thenceforward  he  was  a  rising  and 
prosperous  man.  Obliged  to  be  dull  in  prose 
to  be  safe,  he  threw  heart  and  soul  into 
poetic  compositions  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
These  he  thought  might  just  glitter  and  die 
like  sparks  in  ashes.  On  the  slightest  hint  he 
spoke ;  and  thus  his  popular  little  poem,  *'  The 
Grave,*'  was  suggested  by  the  death  of  a 
favourite  bullfinch,  and  was  written  to  be 
buried  with  the  bird;  in  fact,  a  copy  of  it 
actually  formed  its  shroud.  Montgomery's 
poetry,  it  would  seem,  was  not  **  hit  off  at 
heat,"  but  was  composed  in  a  business-like  way ; 
for  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says,  '*  I  never 
write  for  the  public  in  a  hurry  (except  in  my 
newspaper,  when  I  am  flogged  to  it  regularly 
every  Wednesday),  because  I  make  it  a  rule 
always  to  do  my  very  best,  whatever  be  the 
subject."  He  was  equally  prosaic  in  the  locals 
of  his  lucubrations.  It  was  a  back  room  at  the 
printing-office,  without  any  prospect  but  "a 
confined  yard,  where  there  are  some  miserable 
old  walls  which  present  to  the  eye  neither 
beauty,  variety,  nor  anything  else  c^dculated  to 
inspire  a  single  thought,  except  concerning  the 
rough  surface  of  the  bricks,  the  comers  of  which 
have  either  been  chipped  off  by  violence  or 
fretted  away  by  the  weather."  In  such  a  den 
as  this  were  some  of  his  happiest  pieces  pro- 
duced ;  and  on  this  fact  Montgomery  built  the 
general  rule,  that  "  whatever  of  poetry  is  to  be 
derived  from  scenery  must  be  secured  before  we 
sit  down  to  compose — ^the  impressions  must  be 
made  already,  and  the  mind  must  be  abstracted 
from  surrounding  objects."^  He  is  right ;  fine 
tools  will  not  make  fine  writing,  as  some  people 
think — there  must  be  the  right  stuff  in  the 
mind,  and  that  will  out  in  spite  of  a  garret. 

In  1801,  Montgomery  wrote  lie  tender 
verses,  **  Subscribed  to  her  who  is  dear  to  me," 
supposed  to  be  the  village  flame  of  Wath 
already  mentioned.  In  1803,  Bonaparte's 
tyranny  towards  Switzerland  suggested  a  ballad 
which  afterwards  expanded  into  the  poem, 
"The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland;"  but  it  was 
not  published  until  three  years  afterwards ;  for 
Montgomery  never  printed  for  himself  while  he 
could  get  work  from  other  people  to  keep  his 
presses  going.  This  furnishes  a  new  reading  of 
the  adage  about  the  shoemaker's  wife.  In 
1802,  he  became  a  contributor,  anonymously,  to 
Dr.  Aikin's  Poetical  Eefftster,  and  in  1804  an 
imitation  of  some  Tuscan  sonnets  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Roscoe.  In  1806,  **The  Wan- 
derer" was  published,  and  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  his  fame.  He  became  a  favourite  with 
the  critics,  except  those  of  the  Edinburgh^  the 


sworn  foes  of  all  poets.  Montgomery  complained 
that  the  reviewer  was  a  cowardly  foe,  who  spat 
in  his  face  in  the  dark.  Yet  at  this  time  he 
was  a  reviewer  himself,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  in  the  Eclectic  Review  ;  and  before  he 
resigned  the  critic's  pen,  he  had  passed  judg- 
ment on  all  his  contemporaries,  except  Byron. 
In  1 808,  he  made  his  dehvi  in  London  as  a  lion, 
and  amongst  others  encountered  Dr.  Parr,  of 
course  pipe  in  hand ;  and  this  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  his  mind,  though  a  smoker  himself,  "1b 
Dr.  Parr  really  so  great  a  man  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whoever  else  is  annoyed,  so  that  his  com- 
fort is  secured;,  or  is  he  so  little  a  man  that  he 
cannot,  even  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
forego  his  indulgence  in  smoking?  "  In  1809, 
Montgomery^'s  poem  of  "  The  West  Indies," 
which  had  been  written  to  order,  was  published, 
or  rather  buried  five  guineas  deep,  in  Bowycr's 
work  in  celebration  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  From  that  time  until  1812,  at 
which  period  Montgomery's  biographers  take 
leave  of  us  for  the  present,  the  tenor  of  his  way 
was  even  enough.  He  had  certainly  troubles 
amidst  his  successes,  as  was  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  since  they  sweeten  Hfe.  A  Quaker 
got  him  in  danger  of  a  Government  prosecution 
by  inducing  him  to  print  a  handbill  pronomicing 
**  A  Soldier  no  Christian;"  and  his  zeal  carried 
him  beyond  discretion  in  imputing  Mack's  sur- 
render of  Ulm  to  treachery.  Occasionally,  too, 
he  got  into  a  newspaper  squabble,  which  is 
always  annoying  enough.  But,  on  the  whole,  his 
lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  For  the 
rest  of  his  ills,  they  were  imaginary ;  although, 
as  he  truly  said,  these  '*  are  the  most  real,  be- 
cause of  all  others  they  are  the  most  inveterate 
and  incurable."  He  was  also  sceptical  on 
religious  matters,  or  rather,  he  only  **  believed 
that  he  believed,"  as  Coleridge  describes  a  weak 
faith;  but  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  poet 
rather  than  the  Christian,  we  will  merely  add 
here  that,  after  some  years  of  melancholy,  he 
found  that  peace  "  which  passeth  understanding. 
As  Bonaparte  thought  his  desire  of  life  had  faded 
at  twenty-nine,  so  Montgomery  thought  he  had 
outlived  his  hopes  at  thirty-two. 

We  have  intentionally  confined  ourselves 
mainly  to  the  facts  of  Montgomery's  early  lire. 
"  A  poet  who  has  genius  enough  to  awaken 
curiosity  concerning  himself,"  he  has  himself 
said,  "  never  charms  his  readers  more  than 
when  he  affords  them  a  glimpse  of  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  personal  history- 
Acting  upon  this  view,  we  have  left  ourselves 
small  space  to  mention  the  faults  of  the  two 
volumes  before  us,  which,  it  would  appear,  are 
only  a  small  instalment  of  these  memoirs.  An 
obvious  one  is  loohmahing.  We  have  a  sage 
disquisition  on  the  great  Montgomeries  of  o^^ 
times,  ending  with  the  an  ti- climax  that  the  poe 
was  none  of  their  offspring;  a  history  ^^^^ 
Moravian  Church;  a  narrative  of  the  elder 
Montgomery's  mission ;  and,  because  the  po^ 
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liTed  in  tlie  era  of  the  Frencb  Berolation,  we 
hare  the  whole  story,  aa  if  it  belonged  to  the 
life  of  any  indiyidoal,  mnoh  more  of  a  poet. 
These,  and  mnoh  recondite  information,  with 
jnanj  wise   saws  and  several  curious  coinci- 


dences, serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  swell  one 
volume  into  two.  If  the  screw  thus  put  upon 
the  book-buying  public  should  be  successful, 
Montgomery's  simple  story  is  likely  to  be 
smothered  in  verbiage. 


NATTJEE'S    VOICES. 


BY  HABTE  J.  £W£N. 


Sat,  oh,  thou  lonely  Dreamer !  are  the  sunlit  banners  furled  ? 
Art  thou  weary,  tempest-tost,  'mid  the  clashing  of  the  world  ? 
Oh,  why  that  cheek  so  pale  and  sad,  and  why  that  drooping  brow  ? 
For  never  did  the  bright  skies  smile  more  cheerily  than  now. 

Go  forth  into  the  open  fields,  and  there  thy  soul  will  find 
Refreshment  for  the  inner  life,  and  solace  for  the  mind ; 
And  thou  shalt  hear  a  spirit- voice  from  where  the  violets  grow, 
The  stars  of  eve  shall  sing  to  thee  in  accents  soft  and  low. 

Oh,  lovest  thou  the  silver  lute,  the  mighty  organ  sweU^ 

The  singer's  sweet  and  liquid  tones? — My  friend,  thou  doest  well : 

But,  wander  by  the  rock-girt  shore,  and  tell  me  if  there  be 

A  music  that  can  e'er  excel  the  Anthem  of  the  Sea. 


"What  earthly  hues  can  ever  match  the  rainbow's  lovely  dy< 
That  bridge  of  light  for  Angel  steps  to  traverse  from  the  eiy  ? 
And  when  the  Autumn  shades  are  cast  o'er  wood  and  dale  and  down, 
What  picture-tintings  can  exceed  the  forest  gold  and  brown  ? 

There  is  a  joy  in  balmy  Spring,  when  early  flowers  laugh  out, — 
In  the  rushing  of  the  hill-stream,  and  Childhood's  merry  shout. 
Oh,  lovely  World !  thou'rt  fair  or  grand  in  eVry  varied  form : 
There's  glory  in  the  setting  sun,  and  rapture  in  the  storm. 

There  is  a  whisper,  soft  and  low,  that  flutters  in  the  tree — 
A  lyric  in  the  rippling  rill,  an  epic  in  the  sea ; 
There  is  a  charm  in  Summer  prime,  when  evening  shadows  fall ; 
There  is  a  hush  in  midnight  skies,  more  beautiful  than  all. 


Nature  hath  tones  of  magic  deep,  and  colours  Iris-bright, 
And  murmurs  full  of  earnest  truth,  and  visions  of  delight. 
*Tis  said,  *'  the  heart  that  trusts  in  her  was  never  yet  beguiled ; 
But  meek  and  lowly  thou  must  be,  and  docile  as  a  child. 


>> 


Then  study  ber  with  rev'rence  deep,  and  she  will  give  the  key. 
So  shalt  thou  learn  to  comprehend  the  "  secret  of  the  sea ;" 
The  sermons  fraught  with  meaning  grand,  the  eloquence  that  lies 
Wrapt  in  the  gushing  song  of  bird,  or  light  of  summer  skies. 

Oh,  Nature !  on  the  spirit-ear  how  soft  thy  teachings  fall ! 

Oh,  Beauty  breathing  everywhere ;  and  God,  that  filleth  all ! 

tour  over  me  the  music  wUd, — the  melody  that  springs, 

In  gladness,  from  the  seraph- tuned, — the  harp  of  thousand  strings ! 
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**  I  WEEP  for  Adonais,  ho  is  dead  !** — That  is, 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  got  the  garter,  and  is  Premier 
no  more :  the  coach  has  been  upset,  and  it  has 
been  upset  in  the  vain  attempt  of  Lord  Little 
John  to  handle  the  ribbands  himself — ^though 
one  would  have  thought  by  this  time  Lord 
Little  John  might  have  found  out  that  driving 
was  not  his  forte  :  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Whig  Phaeton  might  have  got  discretion  with 
his  years.  But  a  truce  to  thinking ;  when  you 
begin  thinking,  you  never  know  when  to  leave 
oflF".  I  will  endeavour  to  deseribe  the  memorable 
night  which  ended  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  a 
Cabinet  at  one  time  united  and  strong. 

Paris  has  its  throe  days  of  July ;  England,  her 
three  nights  of  January.  Accomplished  rheto- 
ricians tell  us  that  a  speech  should  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  was  so  in 
the  late  parliamentary  crisis.  It  began  on  the 
Thursday,  it  was  continued  on  the  Friday,  and 
Monday  saw  the  last  hours  of  the  departing 
Cabinet.  Thursday  was  the  day  long  looked 
forward  to — when  the  motion  which  every  one 
but  Lord  John  expected  was  to  be  teade — when 
it  was  to  be  seen  whether  Englepad  would  suffer 
her  braves  to  die  not  glorious  deaths  on  the 
battle-field,  but  from  official  neglect.  Already 
the  question  had  been  indignantly  answered  in 
^very  home  and  wherever  man  met  man,  but 
*he  senate  had  made  no  sign.  What  would  it 
do  ?  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  the  answer, 
and  on  Thursday  the  25th  of  January  the 
answer  was  given. 

Never  did  the  *' oldest  inhabitant,"  nor  the 
Irish  female  *Aat  deals  in  oranges,  nor  the 
plethoric  doorkeeper,  nor  the  staid  police,  see  a 
lobby  more  full — getting  in  was  out  of  the 
question.  "You  have  got  a  member's  order, 
have  yen  ?  A  deal  of  good  thai  Jrill  do  you. 
But  you  know  a  member,  and  he  will  get 
you  under  the  Speaker's  Gallery.  Will  he? 
Not  a  bit.  He  could  not  get  in  himself,  if  he 
were  so  inclined.  You  see  that  tough  old  boy 
with  a  blue  pilot-coat,  who  has  been  kicking 
his  heels  this  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  That 
is  old  Charley  Napier ;  and  he  can  no  more  get 
in  than  he  can  for  Marylebone.  But  you  may 
amuse  yourself  by  seeing  the  members  go  in." 
What  is  that  the  officials  are  calling  out? 
"  !Nfake  way  for  the  Speaker."  Of  course  we 
will;  and  as  we  do  so,  immediately  sweeps  by 
us  a  gentleman  in  full-dress,  with  black  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles,  and  a  light 
Court  sword.  Is  that  the  Speaker,  one  asks? 
Oh,  no;  he  is  merely  Serjeant-at-Arms — ^he  is 
the  man  who  bears  the  mace,  and  sits  in  a 
chair  of  state  below  the  bar,  and  is  terrible  in 
the  eyes  of  refractory,  chiefly  Irish,  M  P.'s,  andt 
for  all  which  duties,  though  he  is  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  and  is  brother 
to  Lord  John  BusseU,  he  condescends  to  receive 


1,200/.  a  year.   Altogether,  considering  his  con- 
nexion, perhaps  it  is  very  handsome  of  him  that 
he  does  not  take  more — if  he  wished  it,  of  course 
he  could  have  it.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  lord. 
A  peer  in  this  great  democratic  country  is  cheap 
at  any  price.     And,  as  a  rule,    to   him  that 
has  much,  much  shaU  be  given.     We  pay  our 
officials  well.  That  little,  red-faced,  plump,  silver- 
haired  doorkeeper  has  600/.  a  year,  and  he  of 
course  belongs  to  the  House  of  Bedford,  for  he 
was  formerly  footman  in  that  respectable  famHv, 
and  still,  I  believe,  has  the  aristocratic  airs  and 
habits  of  your  genuine  "  Jeames."     The  Russell 
influence  is  strong  in  the  House.     It  is  calcu- 
lated three-quarters  of  the  establishment  come 
from  Bedford,  or  Woburn,  or  places  not  far  re- 
moved.    But  I  am  digressing.     Well,  next  to 
the  Sergeant- at- Anns  comes  a  portly  man  with 
a  handsome  face  and  a  commanding  mien ;  for 
that  is  Shaw  Lefevre,  the  Speaker — the  man 
whose    eye   aspiring  orators  find   it    so  diffi- 
cult to  catch.   Mr.  Sjyeaker  has  a  judicious  eye, 
and  is  wary  as   a  belle   of  the   season  of  her 
glances.     Mr.  Speaker  is  in  full-dress ;  for  he 
wears  a  flowing  gown  and  a  full-bottomed  wig, 
and  in  his  hand  he  carries  a  three- cocked  hat; 
his  train  is  borne  by  a  train-bearer;  behind  him 
comes  the  Chaplain,  and  in  this  order  they  ad- 
vance to  the  bar,  and  then  to  the  table,  where 
the  Chaplain  reads  prayers  prior  to  the  formation 
of  a  House. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  present  ourselves  to  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  Speaker's  Gallery. 

"Your  name,  Sir:"  demands  that  acute  official. 

"Kicks" 

"Bricks,  Sir?     I  see  no  such  name  here.** 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken — look  again." 

"  'No,  Sir,  indeed  there  is  no  such  name.  I 
can't  alibw  you  to  pass  up." 

•*  What!  not  Kicks?"  we  repeat,  indignantly. 

*'  Kicks,  did  you  say,  Sir  ?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  that  name;  but  you  said' 
Bricks." 

"  Ko  T  did  not,"  growl  we. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right ;  but  if 
Mr.  Kicks  comes,  you  must  come  out." 

"  Of  course,"  we  reply,  ironically,  as  we  push 
the  curtain  on  one  side,  and  up  we  go. 

WTiile  Mr.  Brotherton,  like  an  old  retriever, 
fetches  and  carries  private  bills,  let  us  look 
round  the  House.     We  might  say  with  Cowper, 

slightly  altered, 

"  Time  hath  past 
Bat  ronghly  with  it  since  we  saw  it  last." 
Many  an  old  familiar  face  is  gone.  On  his  sick  bed 
lies  far  away  that  Kestor  of  Reform  and  real  friend 
of  the  people,  prosy  but  time-honoured  Joseph 
Hume.  Itmay  be  that  his  mission  is  accomplished; 
but  never  shall  a  more  unsullied  patriot  sit  on 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  again.  We  miss  the 
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stMpmg  fignre  and  oate-wom  countenance  of 

L>rd  Dudley  Stuart;    but  that  matters  not,  so 

tUit  }Iaiylebone  has  another  lord  to  occupy  his 

Tjcant  seat.     Ifeatly  dressed,  rosy-cheeked,  or- 

tlxMiox  Sir  Harry  Inglis  has  declined  his  post, 

tai  no  more  represents  Oxford  prejudice  and 

ptftj.    MoxB  th^  one  gallant  senator  sleeps  the 

sbep  of  death  on  the  Inhospitable  shores  of  the 

Bluk  Sea,  never  more  to  join  the  parliamentary 

cheer — ^never  more  to  fill  the  vacant  seat — never 

more  to  be  caught  by  the  button  and  dragged 

bodily  into  the  House  by  zealous  parliamentary 

whipper»-in.  But  Troy  stands  where  it  did;  and 

in  the  strife  aad  turmoil  of  the  Present,  the  Fast, 

with  its  loved  and  nourished,  are  forgot,  and  the 

lalking  members — to  the  consternation  of  the 

Speaker  and  reporters — are  fluent  as  of  old — 

"And  BO  'fewiU  be  when  I  am  gone. 
That  ttmefol  peal  will  still  ran  on.*' 

Bat  who  is  that  upon  his  legs,  speaking  from  Hie 
Ireasory  benches  ?  A  stout,  square-built  man, 
with  sharpish  features,  and  yet  a  good-natured 
hue)  Xnow  him  you  not  ?  It  is  Mr.  Hayter, 
Ministerial  Whipper-in — one  of  those  whose 
duty,  as  Canning  humorously  put  it,  is' 
''to  make  a  House,  to  keep  a  House,  and 
cbeer  the  Minister."  He  is  saying  that 
Lord  John  Russell  has  resigned :  an  announce- 
laent  which  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  it 
vas  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
mc^— but  it  puts  a  stop  to  business  for  the 
night  Mr.  Roebuck  adjourns ;  and  we  do  the 
same,  and  return  to  the  bosom  of  our  family 
some  eight  or  nine  hours  before,  under  other 
tircnmstances,  that  pleasing  little  event  would 
have  come  off. 

Determined  to  hear  Mr.  Roebuck,  we  came 
down  again   on  Friday.      There  is  the  same 
popular  excitement — the  same  crowd  round  the 
doore>-the  same  squeezing  and  waiting,  which 
loake  getting  into  the  House  abnost  as  great  a 
bore  as  being  in  it.    Half-past  four  comes ;  but 
the  debate  has  not  commenced,  though  the  House 
is  well  filled,  and  erery  part  where  strangers 
can  gather  together  is  crowded.     Lord  John 
llnasell  has  an  explanation  to  make,  and  the 
Speaker  names  him.     Immediately  his  Lordship 
nses^if  possible,  looking  smaller  than  usual, 
and  evidently  in  a  position  which  he  does  not 
J^joy.    fie  does  not  speak  firom  the  spot  where 
in  times  past  it  has  been  his  ''  the  applause  of 
listening  senates  to  command,"  but  from  three 
henchea  higher  up,  whereon  do  congregate  what 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  accustomed  to  term 
"pare  old  Whigs."     There  Sir  George  Grey, 
through  two  dreary  sessions,  mourned  his  ab- 
sence from  office — tiiere  Lord  Seymour  mourns 
it  stilL     The  House  is  silent  and  attentive : 
«^ett  Sir  W.  Molesworth  for  once  is  wide  awake, 
Mid  Sir  C.  Wood  has  a  serious  air,  ill  in  keep- 
^  with  his  usual  flippant  style.    Of  Lord  John 
™self,  1  feel  inclined  to  say,  with  Tennyson, 
thatlus  "cheek  is  paler  than  should  be  in  one 
«>  7ovmg,"  and  that  he  hems  and  haws,  and 


drawls  and  hesitates,  a  little  more  than  is  his  wont. 
He  is  dressed  in  black.  One  scarcely  knows 
which  spreads  most,  his  arms  or  his  sentences. 
It  is  very  clear,  that  if  Lord  John  ever 
took  lessons  of  an  elocution  master,  the  money 
was  thrown  away,  and  few  pert  youths  in  our 
discussion  classes  and  debating  clubs  could  clothe 
their  ideas  in  a  more  slovenly  manner.  At  any 
rate,  so  far  as  pronunciation  is  concerned,  com- 
pared with  them  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Whigs  would  be  nowhere  j  yet  for  many  a  stir- 
ring year  that  feeble  little  man  has  led  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House — ^has  been  England^s 
Premier,  and  has  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
world  :  and  now,  is  he  not  making  another  bid 
for  office,  leaving  the  sinking  ship  with  a  view 
to  a  better  berth  elsewhere?  Evidently  the 
House  thinks  so ;  and  the  Opposition,  when  he 
sits  down,  at  any  rate,  cheer  him  with  a  will. 
Palmerston— erect  and  vigorous  as  if  he  had 
never  known  the  wear  and  tear  of  seventy  sum- 
mers— arises  and  replies.  Of  course,  the  House 
laughs.  Palmerston  is  supposed  to  be  jocose; 
and  the  House  is  always  supposed  to  see  the  joke. 
I  question  whether  it  does.  Rut  he  must  say 
something,  and  he  does  it.  And  then,  soaping 
Lord  John,  as  men  who  despise  each  other  in 
private  do  in  public,  he  sits  down,  and  the 
debate  begins. 

Yes,  it  is  begun,  though  we  hardly  know  it. 
The  great  debate,  which  is  to  upset  the  Cabinet 
— ^^'hich  keeps  all  England  in  suspense — which 
Europe  has  looked  forward  to— the  result  of 
which  the  telegraphic  wires  are  waiting  to 
convey  to  the  anxious  Courts  of  Paris,  of 
Vienna,  of  Berlin,  of  Petersburg,  is  going 
on;  the  Ministerial  crisis  has  commenced, 
though  nothing  seems  to  promise  less  than  the 
commencement  of  the  debate.  Look  down  the 
gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side ; — there,  dose 
by  Henry  Drummond,  stands  a  little  man  with 
a  hooked  nose,  and  a  face  indicative  of  weakness 
and  premature  decay.  The  tones  of  his  voice  are 
faint  and  sickly;  his  action  is  feeble ;  he  forgets 
himself  in  a  maimer  painful  to  witness.  He 
rubs  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  tries  to 
catch  the  missing  train  of  thought:  but  in 
vain — ^it  has  gone  from  him,  for  ever.  The 
House  listens  kindly — but  in  vain.  There  he 
stands,  the  man  whose  winged  words  were 
stronger  than  arrows ;  whose  imperious  tones — • 
his  hand  pointing  all  the  while,  as  if  to  say 
"  Thou  art  the  man  " — drove  conscience  home  to 
the  most  careless,  and  made  the  most  phlegmatic 
and  callous  writhe;  who  seemed  to  scalp  his 
victims,  as  it  wore,  and  the  fear  of  whom  was 
a  principle  in  many  a  heart ; — there  he  stands, 
with  opportunity,  the  grand  thing  he  had  been 
panting  for  all  his  ambitious  lite,  at  last  his 
own.  The  time  at  length  come  for  which  he 
had  prayed  since  earliest  youth, — a  grand  drama, 
and  a  grand  part  to  act  in  it  for  himself;  and 
oh,  the  mockery  of  life !  the  power  gone,  and  the 
golden  moments  lost  for  ever !     The  sight  was 
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.8  sad  and  an  affecting  one;  and  when  poor 
Boebuck  sat  down,  the  House,  for  a  wonder,  for 
once  was  subdued,  and  hushed,  and  still.  For 
a  wonder,  pity  for  the  speaker  rendered  the 
House  obhyious  of  the  matter.  It  seemed  as  if 
no  one  cared  to  revive  it, — as  if  the  spectacle  of 
a  popular  politician  in  decay,  was  as  sad  as 
that  of  an  army,  owing  to  administratiye 
imbecility,  mouldering  fast  away.  The  de- 
bate seemed  nipped  in  the  bud  —  the  crisis 
over  ere  it  had  begun.  No  one  eared  to  speak ; 
and,  anxious  ibr  ''  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new '' 
— that  is,  for  dinner  and  cigars — ^the  benches 
tliinned,  and  indignant  patriots  left  Mr.  fioebuck 
and  his  motion  to  their  fate.  Sidney  Herbert 
rises  to  show  everything  was  done  that  could  be 
done — that  no  blame  attached  to  Qovemment ; 
indeed,  that  there  was  no  blame  anywhere.  And 
a  House  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  stay  to  listen,  and 
those  fifteen  or  sixteen  would  not  have  stayed 
did  they  not  think  that  so  doing  they  would 
catch  Mr.  Speaker's  eye,  and  thus  in  turn  bore 
others  as  others  bored  than.  The  House  might 
have  been  counted  out  many  times,  had  any 
honourable  member  cared  to  do  it.  Hayter  was 
in  the  lobby  reckoning  up  his  men — ^so  was 
Bateson,  thinking  that  if  Cobden  and  Bright 
would  come  over,  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
thirty  or  forty  against  Government;  at  any  rate, 
feeling  certain  that  "by  Qt — ,  Sir,  they'd  be 
deucedly  licked;''  though  even,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  evening,  some  of  the  party,  such  as  that 
Bertram,  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  if  he  had 
not  been  a  lord  would  have  been  a  ploughboy, 
and  a  very  stupid  one  too,  were  undecided  as  to 
the  chances  of  turning  out  the  Coalition ;  and 
Disraeli  was  already  shadowing  out  in  his 
own  fertile  brain  ^e  probable  outline  of  a 
Budget  never  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  In  the 
meanwhile,  austere,  sanctimonious  -  looking, 
crotchetty  Mr.  Drummond  rises  to  speak.  He 
is  what  all  Englishmen  like — rich  and  odd,  and 
he  has  the  good  sense  never  to  bore  yon,  and 
never  to  belong.  There  are  several  men  who  at- 
tempt wit  in  the  sense  Lord  Palmerston  does ; 
but  his  is  sheer  flippancy,  and  would  be  insuffer- 
able in  a  man  who  was  not  on  the  pedestal, 
but  had  a  position  to  make.  Sibthorpe  does; 
but  his  is  that  of  the  buffoon.  One  of  the 
Lennox's  does-— the  stout  one,  not  the  thin  one 
that  is  merry  corypheeus  to  Disraeli  when  he  is 
doing  the  orator  on  an  extensive  scale :  but  his  is 
the  tragic  mirth  of  a  gay  man-about*town,  and 
has  the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  celebrated  peer 
of  whom  Tom  Moore  sang,  that  when 

"The  Mouse  looks  tmtMnuilly  grftve» 
Yoa  may  always  be  sun  thai  Lord  Landerdale's  joking." 

Then,  there  is  that  of  the  cynic  of  the  Dean 
Swift  school ;  but  slightly  altered  and  improved, 
inih  aU  the  improper  passages  left  ou1>-scho- 
larly,  gentlemanly — with  a  dash  of  bitterness, 
gathered  from  the  fairest  regions  of  theological 
controversy;  that  is  the  wit  of  Drummond, 
uttered  in  the  mildest  manner  and  with  the 


smallest  of  possible  voiceB,  ahnost  ixtandible  in 
the  gallery ;  so  that  the  House  is  kept  in  a  stale 
of  the  utmost  soul-harrowing  quiet  and  auapeDse. 
till  he  gets  to  the  end  of  a  sentence,  when  it 
occurs  to  every  one  that  Mr.  Dmnimond  ha« 
been  funny,  and  the  House  leliev^es  itself 
with  a  hearty  laugh — a  laugh  perhaps  he- 
ralded by  a  few  preliminary  explosions  from 
the  more  impulsive  members,  as  the  orohefitra 
tunes  up  previous  to  agrand  overture,  oriis  a  few 
random  shots  may  be  heard  ere  raEnk  and  ^e 
begin  their  murderous  Are.  What  cam  we  say 
of  the  remainder  of  the  evening's  debate,  save 
that  it  was  not  up  to  the  mark— that  it  was  not 
worthy  of  the  occasion — that  most  of  the  men 
who  figured  in  it  were  of  no  account,  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourned,  a  little  before  twelve, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  affair  would  end  in 
smoke  ?  as  it  would  have  done  had  Ijord  John 
Eussell  not  deserted  his  colleagues  in  tbe  eleventh 
hour,  and  set  on  example  which  many  were  not 
unwilling  to  follow. 

Monday  came,  and  it  was  Mt  that  the  doom 
of  the  Coalition  had  been  sealed ;  the  Oppositiffn 
had  whipped  up,  and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of 
office  chance  revealed  to  them  once  more.  All 
about  the  House  stood  anxious  groups — for  peoj^e 
believed  the  motion  was  hmafids:  that  the  result 
would  be  the  downfall  of  a  idiam,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  reality,  asaa  adminiBtiation,  in 
its  place;  and  those  who  did  not  nnderstand  Lord 
Palmerston-*— who  pinned  their  faith  to  the  letters 
signed  "  One  of  the  People,"  "Junius  Brntus," 
"An  Englishman,"  which  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  a  Morning  paper  rather  eelebn^ted  for 
mare's  nests,  believed  that — ^his  lordship  Premier 
— everything  would  be  set  right — ^merit  would 
have  its  fitting  place  in  Parliament,  and  a  stop 
be  put  to  nepotism  and  patronage  and  the 
influence  of  aristocratic  Wrth.  Fierce  democrats 
from  Marylebone  and  Finsbury,  prowled  round 
the  House,  and  blessed  themsdves  in  tbe 
certainty  of  England's  being  saved  at  last.  Other 
men  were  there  who  knew  better— but  when  is 
the  public  wise  ? 

Mr.  Augustus  Stafford  began  the  adjourned 
debate.  What  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford  is,  the 
public  knows  well — ^what  he  did  in  the  time  of 
the  Derby  Cabinet,  is  it  not  written  in  Hansard 
and  published  to  the  world?  Though  a  somewhat 
unscrupulous  partisan — ^though  with  hands  not  of 
the  cleanest  he  is  a  man  of  some  intdlect  and 
oratorical  power — ^gentlemanly — great  in  private 
theatricals,  and  a  favourite  with  his  party.  On 
this  occasion  he  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  speaking  from  actual  experience  of 
official  mismanagement.  His  speech  is  ^ 
damaging  one,  fmd  so  it  would  have  been  in 
more  unskilfal  hands  than  his  own.  The  Ber- 
tram's follow — Henley,  thick  and  prosy,  and 
confldential,  so  that  no  one  hears  him,  as  the 
poor  gentleman  appeals  in  solemn  tones  to  his 
waistcoat — ^Beresford,  notorious  as  Augustus 
8taffbrd-'*-and  others  equally  commonrplace  and 
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dxSkf  BBoeeed.     Beep  eailedh  vntio  de^.    You 
fTDw  freaiy — yooi  wifch  ikat  it  were  over,  or  at 
mj  xate  that  you  were  cotafortablj  at  supper 
vitii  the  wife  a£  your  bosom  at  home ;  or,  if  a 
bachtioiv  that  you  were  hsyiug  a  quiet  oigor 
with  a  tdend.     At  length,  there  lises  from  the 
fleoond  heoch  of  the  Opp9sition.'-^the  bench  on 
whi(^  the  l^ewdegates  and  Spooners  and  oouutry 
Coosesraftivea  eit — the  benoh  from  which   the 
deepest:  lammrfationB  arise  over  grants  to  May- 
nooth,  and  where  the  &ite  of  the  rained  farmer 
3net  exaiteB  a  tear — a  man.  All  at  once  the  Ho«zse 
bec<mies  atteative;  all  eyes  are  turned  in  the 
directioa  of    the  Speaker^     As   a    dramatist, 
the  man   befoce  yoa  has  more  fitting  fame. 
As  a  noveUifit,   the  wodd  is  familiar    with 
his   name;     iond^    tiiereforey    it     is    not    in 
Tain  the  enthor  cdf  '^  the  Caxtons"  rises  to  catch 
tiM  Speaker's  eye-.     Sir  Lytton  Ballmer  does  not 
epak  oHexL  in.  theLSousei  when  he  does,  his 
speecsfaes  are-  earefixlly  prepared,  and  hare  the 
questionable  reputation  of  reading  well;  but  he 
is  artiftcial  throughout.    His  Toice^  which  is 
wedk^  id  (Studiously  modulatied;  his  Action,  which 
is  eocuheraoib,  is.  tihe  same ;  hi&  mousibEiohe  and 
dress  and  depifftmetit  have  an  equially  elaborate 
sir.    All  thad  art  and.  Icnowledge  cab  do,  he  ean 
sehieve;  but  he  hidiB  the  true  secret  of  oratorical 
sacoesB — ^the  genius  for  Bpealdiig-^«*which  nothing 
ean  buy,  for  the  ahsence  of  which  nothing  can 
campeBsate,  and  the  presence  of  which  makes 
W-bofid,  ilHterate  men,  like  Goegh  or  Vincent, 
pn2]eitialitiea  and  powers  in  tibeirnati^e iand. 
You  see  at  onca  ^e  orator  is  on  stilts;  but 
he  has  a  Bame,  his  composition    ia  perfect, 
■nd  ha  is  besides  immensely  rich:    so  cheer 
alter  cheer  greets  him  as  he  delivers  studied 
points,  which  nQyertheless,  indeed,  he  speaks 
BO  well,   that  Disraeli  thinks  it  will  be    de- 
sirable to  give  the  quondam  Liberal-*»for  ^Sir 
Edward  was  liberal  when  he  repres^ited  Lin- 
cohi,  and  till  he  became  a  baronet  and  a  county 
JDember— ^  seat  in.  the  new  Cabinet,   should 
Lord  Derby  form  one ;  and  8ir  Edward  knows 
this,  and  speaks  accordingly.     He  would  be  a 
statesman,  as  wdl  as  a  noyeUist^—he  would  act 
a  part,  as  well  as  imagine  one — he  would  live  in 
Ifowiting-street,  as  well' as  in  Pat«iiostei>row*^ 
and  BO  file  tall  and  once  handsome  baronet  be- 
lieres  hims^  in  eamest>  and  tries  to  impose 
apim  the  House.     Still,  you  ore  not  sorry  when 
(jJadsfcooe  rises  to  reply.     Gladstone  is  a  master 
of  debate;    He  has  no  match  in  St«  Stephen's. 
His  acotenesa  never  fails  him-^his  language  is 
aeror  at  feultr^his  voiee  is  always  good.     He 
makes  au  animated  defence — it  is  the  speech  of 
the  night,  eo  iar.  as  Goremmi^it  is  concerned ; 
and  you  almost  think  that  Goyemment  is  right, 
sad  that  Mn  Eoebuck  is  very  wrong«     It  is 
■ow  getting  late,  and  it  has*  been  agreed  that 
the  discussion  closes  to-night.     Naturally  you 
look  to  the  Opposition  side  of  tho  House ;  from 
the  firoat  ben^  of  which  slowly  rises  a  man  of 
Biiddle  age  end  size,  with  dark  hair  yet  curling  j 


over  a  somewhat  foreign  face.  A  glance  at  Hie 
many-^arefully  got  up,  with  glistening  vest  and 
faultless  curls— telLs  you  that  the  great  advocate 
of  the  Caucasian  race  is  on  his  legs.  You 
have  seen  that  face  in  Punch — ^you  have  ima- 
gined Vivian  Grey  looking  just  as  oool, 
or  Coningsby  just  as  attentively  listened  to. 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  speak  long.  He  feels  that 
he  need  make  no  efforts — that  the  business  is 
done  already,  and  therefore  he  is  short,  sharp, 
and  to  the  point.  A  parenthesis  then  occurs. 
Lord  John  Bussell  has  an  explanation  to  make, 
and  the  House  heara  him ;  and  then  comes  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  speak  more  as  a  matter  of  form, 
than  with  a  view  to  save  the  Government. 
Indeed,  he  has  no  object  in  doing  so — the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  may  place  him  at  the  head  of 
ai&urs.  Why,  then,  should  he  plead  the  cause 
of  ''antiquated  imbecility,''  lender  whom  he 
hfis  c(Hidescendod  to  serve.  If  you  have  this 
pot-house  idea  of  Lord  Palmerston,  you  are  dis- 
appointed— ^if  you  have  not,  you  will  think  the 
noble  lord  speaks  neither  worse  nor  better  than 
usual.  The  hauteur  and  flippancy  of  his  lord- 
ship does  not  forsake  him,  though  his  Cabinet 
is  going  down  headforemost  in  the  storm.  He 
imphes  as  much,  as  he  hastily  concludes.  Then 
comes  a  scene.  Mr.  Horsman  tries  to  speak, 
but  the  House  won't  bear  him.  **I"  is  all 
you  can  gather  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  ad- 
dress. Every  time  he  opens  his  mouth,  every 
other  member  does  the  same,  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's voice  is  perfectly  inaudible.  This  lasts 
a  few  minutes — to  the  amusement  of  the  strangers 
in  the  gallery — till  the  hon.  gentleman  sits 
down.  Even  then  the  division  does  not  take 
place.  A  big  burly  man,  bearded  like  the  pard, 
rises  just  above  Mr.  Horsman — ^near  where  the 
Manchester  School  sit.  '*Thati8Muntz,"you  say. 
Of  coTU'se  it  is ;  no  one  can  mistake  him.  When 
he  is  down,  erven  then  the  House  does  not  divide. 
On  the  Ministerial  benches  a  gentlemanly,  de- 
cayed, yet  dashing'looking  senator  is  on  his 
legs:  that  nrast  be  Tom  Duncombe — you  can 
tell  that  by  his  hollow  cheek  and  voice,  and  by 
the  fact  that  though  the  House  is  hot  and  eager 
for  a  division,  it  listens  with  good-humour,  for 
Tom  is  a  bit  of  a  tavourite — ^though  a  Badical, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  to  have 
sown  a  very  respectable  gentlemanly  quantity 
of  wild  oats  in  his  time,  and  he  has  good  sense 
enough  never  to  speak  long.  Then  comes  the 
reply  from  Kdebuck — as  pitiable  an  exhibition 
as  the  eommeneement  of  the  debate  :  and  then 
tlie  deep,  rich  voice  of  the  Speaker  calls  on 
strangers  to  withdraw — an  order  however  which 
does  not  retier  to  strangers  in  the  gallery,  as  that 
is  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  house.  And  then 
comes  the  quostion,  and  the  order  is  cheer^Uy 
obeyed,  "  Ayes  to  the  right — Noes  to  the  left ;" 
and  the  division,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
House  have  been  impatient  so  long. 

Out  they  troop,  one  by  one,  along  the  gangway 
below  tiie  bar ;  Whigs,  Tories,  Protectionists,  and 
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Free-traders — all  eager  to  march  down  a  Cabinet 
already  in  extremes.  The  Noes  were  soon  told 
off,  but  styi  the  stream  of  Ayes  poured  out.  It 
seems  as  if  it  had  never  done.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Ayes  are  at  least  two  to  one — that  the  majo- 
rity is  greater  than  even  the  most  sanguine  have 
anticipated.  At  length  the  House  is  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Speaker  and  the  clerks  and 
the  tellers.  Presently,'  members  oomc  rushing 
in ;  soon  the  House  is  filled,  and  the  marmur  of 
many  voices  again  is  heard.  At  length,  the  last 
vote  has  been  taken,  and  the  lists  cast  up  by  the 
tellers,  two  from  each  side  of  the  House,  and,  the 
numbers  fixed, 'the  tellers  retire  to  the  bar:  they 
then  march  in  order  to  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  deliver  the  numbers  to  the  clerk,  who  reads 
them  out.  The  tellers  are  four,  and  those  of 
the  winning  party  are  formed  outside.  In  this 
order  they  go  to  the  table ;  and  as  they  march 
up,  the  tellers  of  the  victorious  party  are  gene- 
rally cheered  as  only  English  senators  can  cheer 
when  they  have  got  a  victory.  For  a  wonder, 
on  the  present  occasion,  not  a  cheer  is  heard. 
There  was  silence,  amazement,  wonder  every- 
where; and  then  a  short,  derisive.  Opposition 
laugh;  and  well  may  they  laugh,  as  they 
see  the  raunted  Coalition  melt  into  thin  air. 
"Well,  also,  may  they  be  silent  and  amazed. 
Of  this  victory,  who  is  to  reap  the  fruits  ?  Are 
the  Derbyites  again  to  be  placed  in  power — again 
to  canyass  the  county  as  Protectionists,  and  the 
towns  as  Freetraders.^ — again  unblushingiy  to 
employ  Government  influence  in  election  mat- 
ters? Are  we  to  be  spared  that  degradation 
merely  to  bear  another  ?  Is  the  Great  Britain 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  mother  of  colo- 
nies, compared  with  which  those  of  Imperial 
Rome  were  pigmies — ^the  asylum  of  Liberty,  de- 


nied elsewhere  a  home — to  be  the  appanage  of 
the  House  of  Bedford — ruled  by  a  family  clique 
— for  its  many  sins,  handed  over  to  Lord  John 
Eussell  and  Sir  Charles  Wood— or  is  there  to 
be  but  a  shuffle  of  the  cards  ?  Palmerston  Pre- 
mier in  the  place  of  Lord  Aberdeen — Lord  Pan- 
mure  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle— 
the  old  faces  again  oome  back  to  us — ^the  old 
fearful  system  of  imbecile  administration  again 
continued — the  old  hideons  weight  of  aristoeracy 
again,  like  a  nightmare,  pressing  on  the  land  r  Is 
there  no  hope  of  a  better  state  of  things — no  faint 
attempt  to  put  the  man  of  the  people  in  the 
service  of  the  people — no  gleam  of  common 
sense  elicited  by  this  destruction  of  a  Cabinet 
once  trusted  and  strong  ?  Well,  there  was  then 
silence;  for  who  was  to  cheer?  Is  it  matter  of 
congratulation  to  either  party  that  sits  in  the 
House,  to  have  another  lease  of  office — ^another 
chance  of  exhibiting  on  a  tremendous  scale  the 
worst  administrative  system  the  world  ever  raw— 
another  chance  of  postponing  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing, that,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  ?  In  the 
meanwhile,  nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  hoar 
of  England's  decline  and  fall.  Her  soldiers 
rotting  of  disease  ^^  her  leaders  sinking  into 
dotage — her  people  careless  of  political  prin- 
ciple  and  dead  to  right,  except  upon  rare  occa- 
sions, when  they  become  as  mischievously  active 
as  before  they  were  criminally  supine — we  might 
well  despair  of  our  future,  did  we  not  believe 
that  a  Pree  Press,  even  more  than  a  Pree  Parlia- 
ment, can  yet  save  the  land ;  and  that,  if  the 
people  learn  but  to  trust  in  themselves  rather 
than  in  Cabinets,  England  again,  in  the  languai^ 
of  Milton,  may  like  an  eagle  ''mew  her  mighty 
youth." 


HUNGARY'S     PRESENT     STATE    DESCRIBED    BY    A 

HUNGARIAN.* 


The  stormy  years  1848-9  buried  a  free  nation, 
and  brought  forth  a  new  absolute  empire.  That 
free  nation  was  the  Magyars — the  new  absolute 
empire  is  Austria,  coi]^oined  to  Hungary  by 
Russian  bayonets. 

Hungary  had  been  free  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  rears.  Its  constitutional  freedom  was 
established  by  the  dynasty  of  Arpad,  in  the 
year  1222.  The  document  called  "Aurea 
Bulla"  confirms,  in  thirty  articles,  all  the  cus- 
toms, rights,  and  privileges  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  countr}'',  without  any  restriction  of 
religion  or  nationality,  defines  the  obligations 
of  the  people  to  their  rulers,  and  sets  a  limit  to 
the  power  of  the  ruler  over  against  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

PoT  the  seourity  of  that  national  compact,  we 


find  in  the  last  article,  paragraph  ii.,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Quod  «i  Vero  nos,  vel  aliquis  succesaomin 
nostrorum,  aliquo  unquam  tempore,  huic  dis- 
positioni  nostro  contrarie  voluerit,  liberam 
habeant,  harum  authoritate  sine  nota  alicujus 
infidelitatis,  tarn  Episcopi,  quam  alii  Jaba- 
giones,   ac  nobiles  Regni  universi,  et  singuli, 

*  Tlic  author  of  the  followinj?  article  is  M.  Joseph  de 
Szeredy,  one  of  the  Hnn^rian  Emigration— formerlv  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Austrian  Government,  but  faith- 
fal  to  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need.  He  has  employed 
and  aolaced  his  exile  hj  the  comp(»ttioQ  of  a  History  (h 
Hungary,  a  specimen  of  which  wo  have  seen,  and  the 
publication  of  which  will,  we  hope,  not  long  be  delayed. 
It  has  received  the  warm  commendations  of  tlje  1»^c 
lamented  Casimir  Butthyani,  and  of  the  equally  lamented 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart.--2(r'</.  ^Tait. 
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presents  et  fatnri,  posteriqtie,  resistendi,  et  con- 
tradieendi,  nobis,  et  nostris  succossoribus,  in  per- 
petnum  facultatem." 

According  to  this  document  was  Hungary 
nilcd  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  in  the  year 
S84  till  the  year  1801,  when  the  dynasty  of  the 
foondcrs  of  the  country  became  extinct.  The 
kin^a  were  elected  from  various  houses  till 
1.527,  at  which  time  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Haps- 
bui^  SQCceeded  in  gaining  the  election  by  a  small 
party  at  Presburg.  He  made  oaths  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  constitutional  charter.  But  from 
the  moment  of  his  election  the  intentions  of  his 
haase  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Hun- 
garian free  institutions,  which  they  regarded  as 
obstnictire  and  injurious  to  the  absolute  system 
bv  which  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of 
Attftria  were  governed. 

Joseph  the  Second  omitted  from  his  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution,  in  1687,  the  above- 
mentioned  paragraph  ii. ;  and  Charles  the 
Third  virtaally  abolished  the  whole  by  the  so- 
called  Pragmatic  sanction,  in  the  year  1712 — ac- 
cording to  which  the  crown  was  made  hereditary 
in  the  d3masty  of  Hapsburg.  Five  times  before 
the  final  attack  of  1848  was  the  destruction  of 
the  constitution  attempted;  but  all  in  vain. 
Eren  in  the  Turks  did  the  Hungarians  find  sup- 
porters of  the  national  cause ;  and  in  1848  they 
showed  the  same  disposition,  but  were  prevented 
by  the  English  Government. 

Ferdinand   the  Fifth,   at  his  coronation  in 
1835,  to(Ji  the  prescribed  oaths.     He  was  de- 
P')?ed  by  a  court  intrigue  in  1848,  and  he  was 
the  last  legitimate  King  of  Hungary.     The  same 
Ferdinand  sanctioned  the  demands  of  the  Diet 
of  1847 — namely,  that  Hungary  be  governed 
in   the    spirit    of    her    ancient    laws,    by    a 
national  ministry,    and  not  by   Germans  from 
Vienna.      Hungary's    rejoicing  was   great;    a 
iiew  future  was  hoped  for, — for   science  and 
indnstry ;  a  golden  age  was  expected.     But  the 
stcrmv  months  that  followed  were  favourable  for 
the  old  views  of  Austria.     She  took  part  with 
the  non-Magyar  population ;  and  agitated  them 
•gainst  the  new  Government.     They  took  up 
anna,  and  madly  fought  against  their  own  free- 
dom and  privfleges.     Francis-Joseph  took  then 
the  absolute  rule  of  Hungary ;  no  more  as  its 
hwfnl  king,   hut  as  the   autocrat  of  all  the 
Aiwtrian  dominions.     Tho  foreign  conquest  of 
that  country,  with  all  the  atrocious  cruelties  and 
crimps  which   followed,  was  sanctioned  by  tho 
eomipted  diplomatists  of   Europe,     ifay  God 
lemnnerate  them  for  it ! 

Ve  will  endeavour  now  to  exhibit  tho  present 
rtate  of  our  unfortunate  country,  in  parallel,  as 
it  were,  with  its  previous  circumstances ;  which 
▼e  have  thus  related,  because  we  know  that  in 
England  are  very  few  who  see  in  Hungary's  pre- 
sent fate  the  full  contrast  to  her  former  high 
condition. 

POPULATION. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  country  is  calculated 


to  be  125,028  English  square  miles ;  tho  most 
fertile  country  in  Europe,  rich  in  all  the 
treasures  of  nature.  The  inhabitants  are  as 
foUow : — 

AccoBDnro  to  natiowaiitt. 

Magyars 5,701,000 

Slavonic  Races :  — 

Slovaks 2,000.000 

Poles 13,000 

Rusuiaks 508,000 

Illyrians— Croats       .         .         .  2,500,000 

Dacians 2,600.000 

Germans 1,403,000 

Jews 46,000 

Various        .....  30,000 

Total  ....  15,000,000 

ACCOBDIira  TO  BBLIQION. 

Catholics 6,937,700 

Greeks 1,447,400 

Armenians    .....  5,000 

Oriental  Greeks    ....  2,462,300 

Protestants— Luthernns         .        .  1,338,200 

„             Calviaists         .         .  2,524,000 

Unitarians 50,000 

Jews 245,000 

Total     .        ,        .        .  16,000,000 
THE   MAGYAR  NATIONALITY. 

The  character,  like  tho  language,  of  the 
Magyars,  is  a  most  peculiar  one.  Ij'ot  only  is 
tlie  Hungarian  good- hearted,  humane,  and  hos- 
pitable— proud  to  put  forth  his  strength  in  sup- 
port of  his  weaker  fellow-man,  and  ambitious  of 
a  good  name  among  the  nations — ^but  an  extra- 
ordinary love  of  freedom  is  his  most  eminent 
feature.  In  this  case  there  are  no  such  similar- 
minded  people  as  the  English  and  the  Magyars ; 
and  therefore,  during  their  struggle,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  was  predominant  above  all 
other  peoples'.  But  the  nature  of  the  Magyar 
was  never  inclined  to  a  republic;  we  do  not 
find  a  passage  in  »his  history  of  a  repub- 
lican tendency — much  less  a  communistic  idea. 
He  is  a  free- spirited  patriot.  At  home  or 
in  exile,  he  is  amalgamated  with  the  soil  of 
his  fatherland.  Therefore,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, Austria  endeavours  to  extirpate 
that  characteristic.  The  language  is  the  first 
obstacle — for  the  language  of  every  nation 
represents  and  perpetuates  all  its  peculiarities. 
In  consequence,  in  all  the  schools  is  now  intro- 
duced the  German  language.  In  the  churches 
it  must  be  preached ;  on  the  Exchange  it  must 
be  spoken.  All  the  Courts'  proceedings  are 
written  in  German ;  and  by  this  means,  too,  all 
these  documents  are  brought  under  taxation, 
which  before  were  free. 

Press  laws  do  not  exist ;  therefore  it  would 
seem  there  could  be  no  interference  with  tho 
publication  of  Hungarian  works.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  work  has  been  printed,  the  sheets  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  German  censor,  before 
it  may  be  offered  for  public  sale.  If  the  work 
contains  any  liberal  idea — any  breathing  of 
patriotism — any  expression  of  dissatisfaction — » 
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even  though  only  in  a  single  word — or  if  the 
censor  happens  to  be  in  a  bad  humour — ^he  will 
prohibit  tlie  publication  of  that  already  printed 
work ;  and  if  the  author  himself  preserve  copies 
for  his  own  use,  and  they  be  detected,  he  is 
liable  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years'  imprifion- 
ment.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  presses  are 
stopped.  Hundreds  of  manuscriptfs  containing 
valuable  works,  cannot  be  now  published,  because 
of  their  liberal  or  patriotic  spirit — the  muse,  as 
the  people,  watching  in  mourning  and  in  hope, 
the  coming  day  of  recompense. 

POLICE. 

Before  1848,  the  grounds,  houses,  and  every 
other  property  of  a  Magyar,  were  sacred  property. 
No  police,  nor  even  the  king,  had  the  right  to 
take  a  footstep  therein  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor.  For  every  man's  house  and 
garden  was  protected  by  the  constitution, — and 
he  was  himself  a  king,  bowing  his  head  before 
the  laws  which  had  been  constituted  with  his 
consent  and  sanction,  but  his  person  in  the 
highest  degree  free,  untouched.  Now,  the  police 
have  full  liberty  to  go  into  anybody's  house, — 
to  ask  for  the  keys  of  every  closet  and  drawer, — 
and  to  take  away  whatever  they  think  proper. 
They  have  special  instructions  to  watch  the 
better-known  patriots, — all  their  doings,  family, 
and  friends, — and  to  take  possession  of  all  na- 
tional pictures  and  prints,  or  even  articles  of 
dress,  that  may  display  the  national  colours. 
The  house  that  once  was  so  sacred  from  intru- 
sion must  not  now  resound  with  a  national, 
much  less  a  patriotic,  song,  or  strain  of  music. 
For  the  possession  of  any  emblem,  or  for  the 
slightest  expression  of  national  feeling,  the  per- 
secuted patriot  may  find  himself  in  the  hands  of 
tl;ie  gendarme— the  faithful  servant  of  the  new 
absolutism — and  be  immured  in  a  prison  for  two 
or  three  months,  even  before  he  is  put  under 
inquest.  In  Hungary,  therefore,  so  long  the 
land  of  liberty,  there  is  now  indeed  equality,  but 
no  liberty — no  privileges,  personality,  dignity, 
or  preponderance — but  all  are  equally  under  the 
conqueror's  iron  sceptre. 

nirriES  and  taxes. 

Before  1848,  all  the  wants  of  the  state  were 
laid  before  the  Diet  by  the  legitimate  ruler,  and 
their  supply  provided  for.  No  other  tax  was 
ever  known  since  Hungtiry  was  first  called  by 
that  name.  Noblemen,  bishops,  priests,  artists, 
were  free  from  any  kind  of  duty  or  payment. 
Except  in  the  case  of  war,  they  paid  only  by  free 
will — tliat  is,  the  aubsidia,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Diet.  The  farmers  had  several 
obligations.  They  paid  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  their  land,  and  rendered  hand-labour  {rohot) 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
farms.  But,  by  the  last  National  Assembly,  all 
these  obligations  were  given  up  by  the  nobles, 
without  any  compensation. 

The  taxation  paid   by  the   whole  country, 


before  1848,  was  under  fifteen  millions  of 
florins.  The  support  of  the  army — twelve  regi- 
ments of  hussars  and  fifteen  regiments  of  the  line 
—cost  less  than  ten  millions  of  florins ;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  home  government,  including  the 
comitatuB  of  the  shires,  were  under  five  millions 
and  a  half.  The  revenues  of  the  Crown,  from 
its  gold,  silver  and  salt  mines,  landed  estates, 
and  import  duties,  amounted  to  14,940,730 
fiorins.  Now,  all  is  different.  The  same  forms 
of  taxation  prevail  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
— taxes  on  paper,  books,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
etc.,  none  of  which  were  known  before.  The 
proceeds  of  this  exhausting  system  may  be 
calculated  as  follows : — ^Direct  taxation,  thirty- 
eight  millions;  duties  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion, thirty-five  millions — and  all  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  revenues  raised  before;  so  that 
Hungary  pays  in  all,  under  different  forms,  the 
yearly  sum  of  163  millions  of  florins.  As 
Austrian  paper  money  is  in  circulation  in  Hun- 
gary to  the  amount  of  pretty  nearly  fifby-five 
millions,  it  follows  that  every  florin  must  be  re- 
paid to  the  Government  three  times  in  a  year. 
It  must  be,  at  the  same  time,  well  understood, 
that  the  money  is  taken  from  the  country^  and 
never  returned  to  it  again. 

There  is  no  option  now,  in  the  amcruiit  or 
choice  of  taxation.  A  simple  decree,  written  by 
a  German  Minister's  clerk  in  Vienna,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  Act  of  the  National  Parliament ! 

The  same  absolute  prerogative  is  exerted  in 
raising  an  army.  Heretofore,  the  ruler  was 
obliged  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  the  number 
of  men  needed  to  recruit  the  ranks,  and  the 
soldiers  were  supplied  by  ballot.  Now,  a  simple 
decree  is  of  sufficient  authority  to  bring  every 
man  in  the  country  under  the  Imperial  flag — 
and  that  for  the  protection,  or  even  extension, 
of  the  limits  of  absolute  Austria. 

In  the  former  time,  in  every  case  of  need,  the 
free  men  of  Hungary  cheerfully  took  the  field. 
Maria  Theresa's  German  dominions  were  saved 
by  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Magyars ;  Francia^ 
the  Second  was  supported  against  Napoleon  by 
the  sabres  of  Hungary ;  and  without  the  same 
loyal  service,  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs  might 
have  been  demolished  in  the  storms  of  a  com- 
plicated policy.  But  now,  with  what  hope  of 
success  can  Austria  look  for  protection  to  the 
freewill  of  Hungary  ?  We  know  not — ^but  this 
we  know,  that  if  the  defeated  cause  of  Hun- 
garian independence  call  again  for  the  arms  of 
its  children,  every  man  will  be  ready  to  devote 
to  it  life  and  property.  The  country  that  once 
resounded  with  the  shout,  **  Moriamur  pro  rege 
nostra .'"  will  not  resound  with  the  cry  "  Maria- 
mur  pro  usurpatore  nosfro  /"  The  murmurs  of 
discontent  and  indignation  that  are  now  heard 
advise  us  of  the  events  that  must  follow.  That 
the  national  spirit  is  not  dead,  but  only  suppressed, 
is  witn(  ssod  by  tlie  immense  mass  of  gendarmes^ 
spies,  and  soldiers — the  only  pillars  of  an  abso- 
lute government — which  are  maintained.   Never, 
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even  when  Hungary  was  tlireatened  with  foreign 
conquest,  had  she  such  a  grandiose  army  as  now 
—600,000  soldiers,  besides  150,000  police. 

This  crushing  weight  of  expense  must  itself 
produce  bankruptcy,  if  the  weight  of  oppression 
do  not  first  provoke  a  revolutionary  eruption. 
In  either  case,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  will  not 
find  the  support  on  which  it  has  hitherto 
reckoned  from  those  deceived  nationalities,  the 
Croats,  the  Serbs,  or  the  Wallachs.  Tho  same 
iron  hand  has  pressed  on  all,  and  provoked  all. 
Their  clergy  humiliated,  by  having  taken  from 
tliem  the  management  of  the  sohools,  lest  they 
should  disseminate  political  ideas;  the  nobles 
deprived  of  their  property,  name,  and  respect  j 
the  traders  and  peasantry  ground  by  taxation ; 
— ^^f agyar  and  non-Magyar,  all  are  now  united  as 
brethren,  and  ready  to  fight  under  the  red-with- 
green  banner.* 

*  A  very  remarkable  circamstance  is  mentioned  by 
a  writer  of  evidently  anperior  information  in  the  current 
number  of  the  I^arth  British  Seview,  in  proof  of  the 
unpopularity  of  Austria  among  her  new  subjects.  *'  On 
the  occasion  of  a  census  of  Hungary,  in  wbich  the  popu- 
lation was  classified  according  to  the  races  to  wbich  each 
perstm  professed  to  belong,  more  than  eleven  millions 
returned  themselves  as  Magyars.  As  it  is  well  known 
that  tbfl  real  Magyars  do  not  amount  to  six  millions,  the 
remaining  five  miUions  must  have  usurped  the  title :  an 
usurpation  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their 


Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  considered 
favourable  to  the  permanence  of  a  European 
peace.  In  the  existence  of  Austrian  absolutism, 
there  is  no  guarantee  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Russian  despot.  It  can  be  found  only 
in  the  restoration  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to 
independence.  Then,  there  will  be  a  fii*st  and 
second  wall  between  Germany,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  only  an  armed 
peace.  Nicholas,  though  homaged  as  the  great 
conservator  of  order,  sanctions  the  perpetual 
spirit  of  revolution,  that  he  may  put  in  motion 
his  faithful  Sclaves — slaves  by  nature  as  in 
name — ^upon  Constantinople.  If  France  had 
not  settled  her  affairs,  England,  absorbed  in  her 
maritime  and  commercial  interests,  might  not 
have  interfered ;  and  now  will  attempt  nothing 
for  the  races  that  alone  can  give  her  security 
against  the  ambition  or  the  weakness  of  abso- 
lutism. 

But  the  fate  of  these  countries  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  negociators.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
mysterious  destiny — in  the  sacred  hands  of  that 
God  who  guides  all  events,  and  pities  the  op- 
pressed. We  pray,  with  all  sufferers,  for  the 
nuinifestation  of  His  goodness ! 

antipathy  to  Austria,  and  their  desire  to  disclaim,  in  the 
strongest  posable  manner,  all  conneuon  with  her/' 


MEN    AND    MOVEMENTS   OF    OUR    TIMES. 


in. — LORD    JOHN   RUSSELL    JLSH    THE    BARL    OF   nSRBT. 


The  ideal  of  a  British  statesman  has  been  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master  among  British  essayists. 
When  John  Foster,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  sat 
down  to  review  a  work  of  English  history 
written  by  an  English  Minister,  he  first  de- 
picted the  author  as  he  was,  and  as  he  might 
have  been,  in  the  higher  capacity  of  statesman. 
We  have  not  refreshed  our  recollection  of  the 
picture  since  first  we  perused  its  striking  linea- 
ments, on  the  republication  of  "  Foster's  Contri- 
butions;" but  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the 
principal  features.  A  man  of  lofty  birth,  and 
of  lofty  nature — ^linked  with  the  aristocracy  by 
accident,  one  with  the  people  by  instinct — bom 
to  the  privilege  of  rule,  but  repudiating  that 
privilege  by  the  assertion  of  personal  and  po- 
pular right,  the  right  of  the  ablest  and  the 
most  trusted — enabled  by  native  position  to 
share  in  the  government  of  men,  qualified  by 
native  fitness  to  command  their  love  even  more 
than  their  admiration — educated  in  that  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  use  of  words  which  make 
a  parliamentary  success — a  member  of  the 
senate  almost  from  the  moment  of  leaving  school, 
the  rest  of  his  public  life  divided  between  office 
and  opposition ;  and  scarcely  less  powerful  in  the 


latter  than  in  the  former — ^the  force  of  his  intel- 
leotand  social  influence  exerted,  without  factious- 
ness or  low  ambition,  in  resistance  to  wrong  or 
in  the  accomplishment  of  actual  good — adorning 
and  blessing  his  country,  extending  its  power, 
and  benefitting  by  it  the  world — religiously  re- 
luctant to  draw  the  sword,  but  heroically  vigo- 
rous in  its  use — the  faithful  guardian  of  esta- 
blished rights,  and  the  bold  pioneer  of  improve- 
ments— the  companion  of  princes,  philosophers, 
and  poets,  the  idol  of  home,  and  the  friend  of 
the  poor — ^liable  to  error,  but  guiltless  of  crime 
— submitting,  at  last,  with  pious  resignation  to 
the  common  fate  of  mortals,  but  proudly  secure 
of  a  place  in  the  memory  of  even  distant  poste- 
rity ; — such,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  British  statesman,  the  best  that 
our  conditions  can  produce. 

It  needed  not  the  circumstances  that  Charles 
James  Fox  was  recently  deceased,  and  that  .he 
was  the  author  of  the  work  under  review,  to 
suggest  him  as  the  original  of  this  splendid 
portraiture ; — the  more  suggestive  of  its  original 
from  the  deductions  that  had  to  be  made  from 
its  fidelity — the  admission  of  grievous  mistakes 
and  fGulures;    the  censure    of  private    vices. 
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diminiahing  the  capacity  of  public  service,  and 
bedimning  the  lustre  of  public  virtue.  Only  the 
older  Pitt  and  the  younger  Fox,  of  all  the  states- 
men since  the  devolution,  even  approximated  to 
the  ideal  thus  sketched.  But  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  later,  there  were  two  young 
statesmen  of  whose  characteristics  it  might 
seem  but  a  copy,  and  of  their  career  a  prophecy. 
While  the  leaden  rule  of  Liverpod,  energised 
by  the  timid  ferocity  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth, 
yet  pressed  upon  the  brain  of  the  nation  that 
had  exhausted  £urope  in  fight,  there  was  observed 
haunting  Holland  House,  and  supporting  Tierney 
in  the  Commons,  a  youth  of  small  stature, 
slender  limbs,  pale  face,  and  hesitating  speech, 
known  as  Lord  John  Eussell, — observed,  in  the 
first  place,  because  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest, 
richest,  and  most  illustrious  of  ducal  families ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  his  head  was 
by  no  means  of  the  shape  usually  seen  under 
coronets,  his  tongue  of  a  sharpness  to  cut  its 
-way  through  the  scabbard  of  physical  defect,  his 
pallor  that  of  the  student,  and  his  associations 
such  as  did  honour  to  a  ducal  suckling  even 
when  it  was  a  fashion  with  half  the  aristocracy 
to  affect  literary  friendships.  A  few  years 
later,  there  was  revealed  to  tlie  public  eye  another 
yoimg  man, — plain  Mr.  Stanley,  but  heir  to 
a  name  and  fortune  only  less  noble  than 
the  Busseirs ;  a  handsome,  dashing,  fervid 
youth — without  the  scholarly  look  and  reputa- 
tion of  his  senior  contemporary,  but  excelling 
him  in  the  gift  and  art  of  speech,  and  in  every 
quality  that  catclies  the  popular  heart.  The 
two  seemed  bom  for  life-long  rivalry  or  fra- 
ternal friendship.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
of  the  two  would  first  realise  the  power  and 
fame  of  Fox, — ^whose  opinions  the  one  had  in- 
herited and  the  other  adopted.  They  even  ex- 
ceeded him  in  the  advantages  of  a  good  starting 
place  and  an  inspiring  pedigree.  He  was  but 
by  one  step  removed  from  the  common  and  ob- 
scure. His  father,  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  was  a  political  adventurer  and  a  par- 
venu peer,  had  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of 
alternate  factions,  had  sacrificed  whatever  of 
character  ho  at  any  time  had  to  the  necessities  of 
office,  and  had  gained  a  title  too  late  in  life  to 
ennoble  his  children  except  by  anticipation. 
These  young  men,  on  the  contrary,  sprang  from 
the  Bedford  and  Derby  families.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  an  adventurer,  or  worse,  at  the  root 
of  the  stock — but  the  root  was  too  deeply 
buried  under  accretions  of  graveyard  dust 
and  the  descent  of  royal  honours,  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  vulgar  eyes.  The  father  of  the 
one  was  a  duke — the  father  of  the  other,  an 
earl;  and  either,  with  votes,  church-livings,  and 
fruitful  acres,  at  his  command,  could  give  his 
son,  without  an  eifort,  that  lair  start  in  society 
and  the  House,  which  poor  Fox  had  toQed 
through  life  to  be  able  to  bequeath  his  darling 
boy:  his  paternal  ambition  and  tenderness 
almost  alone  redeeming  his  name  from  forget- 


fulness  and  dishonour.  They,  too,  oould  walk 
at  will  up  and  down  a  gallery  of  family  portraits 
— beginning  with  gentlemen  in  coot  of  atari,  or 
Tudor  ruffs — ^portmts  that  had  kept  their  places 
through  changes  of  dynasty,  and  had  been 
copied,  some  of  them,  into  histories  of  England 
— here  the  Stanley  that  charged  at  Flodden, 
there  the  Kussell  that  died  on  the  scaffold. 
Young  men  so  positioned,  so  stimulated^  and 
clever  withal, — that  is,  capable  of  improving 
the  position  and  imbibing  tiie  stimulus — ambi- 
tious, accomplished,  rhetorical — might  surely 
achieve  as  much  as  that  poor,  unthrifty  Charlie 
Fox,  whom  they  were  content  to  call  the  late 
head  of  their  common  party. 

In  this  estimate  we  may  be  thought  to  over- 
rate the  advantages  of  aristocratic  position  and 
pedigree.     If  it  be  so,  we  are  wrong  in  our  phi- 
losophy  of  Biitish  institutions  and  of  human 
motives.     Those  institutions  we  take  to  be  eeeen- 
tially    oligarchical — among    those  motives   we 
assign  a  high  place  to  the  love  and  pride  of 
fame.     We  were  taught  at  school  that  it  was 
the  distinction  and  glory  of  the  free  states  of 
antiquity  that  their  highest  offices  were  open  to 
the  ablest,  wisest  citizens,  no  matter  horw  poor 
or  lowly.     The  British  constitution  is  certainly 
not  of  that  character — albeit  we  have  lived  to 
hear  the  resemblance  announced  by  the  noble 
chairmen    of   public  meetings.     No   doubt,    a 
tradesman's  son  may  come  to  be  Lord  Chancellor 
— but  of  our  Premiers  how  many  have  not  been 
bred  to  the  place  ?     The  great  Commoner  inhe- 
rited a  rotten  borough — Peel's  father  was  a  mil- 
lionaire— and  because  Canning's  mother  was  an 
actress,  an  aristocratic  cabal  would  have  excluded 
him  from  the  post  to  which  the  whole  nation 
called  him,    but   for  the  angry  resolution   of 
(reorge  the  Fourth  to  &«  a  Xing  for  onoe.    It 
takes  a  man's  lifetime  to  get  within  sight  of 
office,  if  he  start  from  the  democratic  fioor ;  and 
he  would  die  at  the  door  of  the  Cabinet  were  it 
not  less  trouble  to  let  him  in  than  to  do  without 
him.     The  aristocracy   rule,   but  they  do  not 
usually  govern — that  is  too  laborious ;  they  em- 
ploy country  gentlemen,  retired  merchants,  and 
successful  lawyers,  to  do  the  work  and  bear  the 
odium.     Plebian  aspirants  to  political    power 
may  hope  anything  for  their   sons, — ^but   let 
them  beware  of  hoping  aught  for  themselves. 
The    elder    Peels,    Disraelis,    and  Gladstones, 
are  like  the  founders  of  a  colony — they  are 
hewers  of  timber  and  drudges  at  the  plough, 
that  the  next  generation  may  'squire  it     Hast 
thou  brains,  and  ambition?    Go  into  business, 
sell  yourself  to  fifty  years'  non-existence  for 
a  fortune,  then  buy  a  borough  and  a  baro- 
netcy— and  the  son  who  inherits  your  brains, 
having  been  to  Eton  or  Oxford,  may  live  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    Woe  unto  thee 
if  thou  hopcst,  by  journalism  or  stump  oratory, 
to  assault  the   Treasury  bench !     Worse  than 
disappointment  awaits  thee — wasted  eneigies, 
bitter  humiliations^  a  poisoned  memory,  and  a 
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brokai  heart  I  Be  warned  by  the  fate  of  poor 
Ofaarles  Bullefr, — and  be  wise  in  time.  Men  are 
born  daily,  where  thou  canst  only  hope  to  die. 
The  eoTonetted  cradle  is  a  pedestal  firmer  and 
higher  than  genins  can  carve.  The  large-brained 
baby  of  a  lordly  house  bears  equally  with  others 
the  stamp  of  "  that  higher  nobility  which  Grod 
impresses  on  the  forehead  of  all  men  of  talent," 
—  and  is  therefore  gladly  pre-destined  to  the 
family  Tavistock.  Meanwhile,  the  ancestral 
portrait  gallery  does  for  him  that  which  a  gene- 
rous impatience  of  obscurity  does  for  other  men. 
To  maintain  and  enlarge  the  renown  of  his  house, 
is  ineuloated  as  a  duty  and  fostered  as  a  passion. 
"Whatever  poetry  there  may  be  in  his  composi- 
tion naturally  takes  this  channel.  His  historic 
studies — the  only  studies  necessary  to  a  states- 
man, ante  Adam  Smith — feed  at  once  his  vanity 
and  ambilaon.  He  can  hardly  help  becoming 
intensely  egotistic, — ^thus  screened  from  compe- 
tition with  the  crowd,  and  shut  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  a  reflected  self;  but  he  must  per- 
force become  jealous  of  distinction,  eager  for 
larger  draughts  of  the  god-like  indulgence,  fame 
— ^the  only  liquor  that  inebriates  without  de- 
grading. The  hekt  to  centuries  of  accumulated 
admiration — the  idol  of  contemporary  devotion : 
what  more  fascinating  combination  of  human 
felicities  can  be  conceived  ? 

Lord  John  Russell, — of  whom  we  shall  exclu- 
sively speak  for  the  next  four  or  five  pages, — 
is  certainly  an  instance  to  the  truth  of  our  theory. 
What  does  he  not  owe  to  the  accident  of  birth  ? 
What  single  principle  of  action  has  he  shown  so 
strongly  as  the  love  of  approbation  ?  We  have 
already  acknowledged  his  mental  superiority, 
and  will  presently  enlarge  the  acknowledgment 
— but  we  challenge  a  reply  to  the  question, 
What  would  he  have  been  if  not  a  Russell  ? — a 
reply,  that  is,  which  would  not  enormously 
disparage  his  reputation  for  intellect.  W^e  have 
often  pondered  the  question  as  we  have  finished 
— or  desisted  from — the  perusal  of  some  book  or 
speech  of  his.  Take  his  career,  and  lay  your 
^Bger  upon  the  perf<Mrmance  which  would  have 
gained  celebrity,  independent  of  the  performer. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  Bugald  Stewart, — ^he  con- 
sorted with  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  when  the 
Edinburgh  Review  men  were  in  their  prime. 
What  better  introduction  to  the  world  of  letters 
could  have  been  desired  ?  Rut  where  are  his 
youthful  "contributions?"  Who  reads  now 
his  "History  of  the  British  Constitution?" 
Who  ever  witnessed  the  performance  of  his 
"  Don  Carlos  ?"  These  were  not,  be  it  observed, 
youthful  follies — they  were  literary  failures, 
unrelieved  by  folly  and  unbrightened  by  promise. 
They  lacked  just  those  qualities  which  usually 
are  the  peril  of  the  aspirant,  but  are  essential  to 
his  success.  They  were  not  the  hasty  efibrts  of 
untrained  genius,  but  the  laboured  productions 
of  a  hopeless  mediocrity.  No  newspaper  or 
review  would  have  given  bread  and  salt  for  the 
eatue  devotion  of  the  ability  there  displayed. 


The  biography  of  Fox  and  editorship  of 
"  Moore's  Memoirs  "  have  confirmed  the  verdict 
of  impartial  judges  upon  those  early  essays ; — 
the  Titnes  review  justly  characterising  them  as 
the  daring  adventures  of  a  noble  author  upon 
the  toleration  of  critics  and  readers.  But  the 
author  of  a  heavy  octavo,  of  a  damned  tragedy, 
and  of  slovenly  biographies,  may  have  in  him 
the  stuff  of  Parliamentary  success — and  in  the 
House  Lord  John  did  succeed.  He  displayed 
little  of  the  fire  of  native  oratory — ^the  fire  that 
plays  and  bums  in  jets  more  graceful  than  art 
can  devise ;  nor  had  he  then  the  readiness  and 
elegance  which  art  can  give.  But  he  had  some- 
thing to  say — and  he  said  it.  He  felt  his  posi- 
tion— and  asserted  it.  As  Tiemey's  wit  paled 
with  age,  and  Ponsonby's  leadership  tended  to 
the  grave,  there  was  no  rhetorical  rival  on  the 
Whig  benches  whom  Lord  John  need  fear — the 
brilliant  leaders  of  opposition  sitting  much, 
lower  down.  Nevertheless,  we  say,  the  posi- 
tion he  took  in  the  public  eye  at  the  age  at 
which  Napoleon  conquered  Italy,  was  simply 
an  hereditary  position.  He  was  bom  Member 
for  Tavistock,  —  at  nineteen,  he  succeeded 
to  the  post,  and  he  had  hardly  the  ability 
to  distinguish  himself  in  it ;  how  much, 
less,  then,  to  have  achieved  it?  His  speeches 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  as  speeches,  were  re- 
markable only  as  being  spoken  by  the  son  of  a 
duke — ^his  speeches  on  Catholic  Emancipation 
and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  were  able, 
certainly,  but,  as  specimens  of  oratory,  will  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  looking  up.  There  were 
more  eloquent  men,  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
debating  these  questions,  who  were  yet  glad 
enough  to  resign  them  to  his  hands.  He  had 
been  put  in  a  position  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence,— and  he  had  sense  enough  to  feel  it. 
The  consciousness  acted  upon  his  intellect  more 
strongly  than  upon  his  passions.  He  gave  him- 
self no  airs  of  arrogance  on  account  of  his 
connexion  with  the  peerage, — but  lost  no  chance 
of  asserting  his  relationship  to  the  martyred 
Lord  William  Eussell,  and  his  propinquity  to 
"  the  late  eminent  Mr.  Fox."  He  formed 
thus  early  that  habit  of  historic  allusion  which 
has  become  the  C6iricature-feature  of  his  ora- 
tory. The  "great  Charter"  and  "the  great 
Lord  Somers  "  not  only  fortify  his  arguments, 
but  kindle  his  eloquence.  It  seems  as  though 
the  pronunciation  of  a  great  name  reminded 
him — could  he  ever  forget  it — ^that  his  is  such  a 
name,  and  that  he  has  to  bequeath  4t  with 
another  ring  of  glory  to  his  fittle  son.  In- 
stantly,— how  ofben  have  we  observed  it  with  a 
smile  ! — he  assumes  the  statuesque  attitude  and 
the  lofty  tone.  His  arms  crossed  upon  his  loosely- 
vested  chest,  his  head  thrown  up,  his  scattered 
hairs  felling  back  from  the  forehead  that  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  coronet  could  crush  into 
insignificance,  his  voice  full  and  strong, — ^it  is 
then  he  utters  those  electric  sentences  which 
stir  the  House  from  side  to  ude,   touch  the 
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popular  heart,  and  wrest  from  us,  in  a  moment 
of  credulity,  the  ungrudging  confession,  "  By 
Jove,  he's  a  great  man.  Sir!"  He  is  at  any 
rate  ambitious  of  being  great  — and  that  is  a  good 
deal  towrards  it.  **  The  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds  *'  is  very  strong  upon  him.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness so  notorious  that  Disraeli  never  fails  to 
touch  it  when  he  would  vex  the  little  lord, — 
and  yet  a  weakness  so  respectable,  so  akin  to 
nobility,  that  we  believe  it  is  the  one 
point  on  which  Disraeli  would  acknowledge 
a  fellow-feeUng.  If  ever  the  Tory  '^ Press'' 
praised  with  sincerity  or  philosophised  with 
truth,  it  was  in  an  article  (which  we 
regret  we  have  not  the  means  of  quoting) 
written  to  stimulate  the  opposition  to  his  hist 
Eeform  Bill.  The  writer  truly  and  wisely 
enough  urged,  that  a  man  inspired  by  the 
love  of  fame  is  only  less  in  earnest  than  the 
man  inspired  by  a  principle, — that  it  was  Lord 
John's  evident  and  ruling  resolve  to  write  his 
name  high  on  the  pillar  of  British  worthies  and 
popular  heroes ;  and  hence  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  incur  present  displeasure,  or  even  to 
destroy  his  party,  for  the  certain  applause  of 
posterity.  This  diflPerence  should  have  been 
pointed  out — that  whereas  the  one  motive 
usuidly  clarifies  the  intellect,  the  other  as  often 
bewilders  it.  If  Lord  John  were  that  devotee 
of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  which  he  has 
deluded  himself  into  believing,  and  which  the 
people  long  behoved,  we  could  only  account  for 
the  smallness  of  his  services  by  a  supposed  de- 
ficiency of  sense ;  but  as  that  hypothesis  is  de- 
barred by  facts,  we  accept  the  other,  to  which 
no  deed  or  utterance  of  his  is  unfriendly ;  and 
conclude  that  it  is  in  his  anxiety  to  stand  well 
with  the  coming  generations,  he  has  dealt  so 
very  unwisely  and  unjustly  by  his  own  gene- 
ration. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  we  assume  the 
smallness  of  Lord  John's  services  to  his  chosen 
creed.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  in  the  pages 
of  Tait,  to  argue  the  point.  In  our  political  ca- 
pacity, as  a  chronicle  and  commentary,  when 
have  we  had  the  pleasure  of  recording  any  per- 
formance of  Lord  John  Russell's  which  we  had 
not  also  to  censure  as  defective,  if  not  as  false  ? 
His  starting  point  was  a  retrogression.  He  did 
not  take  up  Liberalism  where  it  was  left  by  his 
great  authority,  Mr.  Fox.  He  did  not  place 
himself  under  the  pennon  of  the  veteran  Earl 
Grey.  He  set  up  on  his  own  account, — and  he  set 
up  as  a  reactionary.  It  was  rather  as  a  deserter 
than  an  ally  that  he  made  a  first  appearance  in 
the  field  of  Parliamentary  reform.  When  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  brought  forward,  in  1819,  his 
eighteenth  motion  on  the  subject,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lamb,  Alderman  "Waithman,  Mr. 
Hume,  and  fifty-four  other  Liberals :  Lord  John 
not  only  dissented,  but  opposed, — not  only  op- 
posed, but  reviled.  He  would  not  "  throw  a 
slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country," 
— €Uid  he  ridiculed  the  venerable  Major  Cart- 


wright,   in  whom    Fox  would  have  acknow 
lodged    a    friend,    as    ''a    Nestor  in  nothing 
but  age."     His  own  first  attempts  at  reforming 
the  institution  he  declined  to  reproach,  were  ludi- 
crously little,  and  still  more  ludicrously  futile. 
He  carried  in  the  Commons  a  bill  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Grampound,  Penryn,  Camel- 
ford,  and  Barnstaple ;  lost  it  in  the  Lords,  and 
next  session  confined  his  bill  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Grampound.     This  he  carried  through 
both  Houses — but  the  Lords  conferred  upon  the 
county  of  York  the  two  members  he  had  given 
to  unrepresented  Leeds.     Lord  John  not  only 
acquiesced,  but  calmed  the  resentment  of  the 
Commons.     The  Reform  Bill  which  he  intro- 
duced in  1 83 1,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet^ 
though  not  one  of  its  members,  owed  to  him  as 
little  as  did  the  popular  enthusiasm  by  which  it 
was  supported.     The  arguments  by  which  he 
commended  it  to   the  Opposition  might  have 
warned  the  sanguine  of  its  essential  defects,  of 
the  coming  Chandos  clause,  and  of  inevitable 
disappointment.     It  was  to  re-adjust  the  balance 
of  the  constitution — it  gave  a  preponderance  to 
the  landed  interest — and  it  excluded  the  gua- 
rantees of  independent  voting.     "We  all  admit, 
now  that  we  can  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, that  such  a   measure  was  infamously- 
inadequate   to   the   hopes    and  claims  of   the 
people.     But,   justly  to  estimate  Lord   John's 
share  in  the   transaction,  we  should  be  sure 
whether  or  not  he  knew  its  inadequacy — had 
calculated  its  operation — and  had  but  timed  his 
adhesion.     If  we  look  at  his  career,  side  by  aide 
with  the  operation  of  his  bill,  we  may  obtain  a 
disagreeable  certitude  on  these  points.     He  has 
never  professed  disappointment  at  its  results — 
he  professes  only  to  repair  the  deficiencies  occa- 
sioned by  time.  This,  and  the  Municipal  Eeform. 
Act,  however,  are  the  sum  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.     His  warmest  ad- 
mirers can  claim  for  him  nothing  more  under 
that  head.     It  is  as  the  early  and  unswerving^ 
champion  of  religious  jfreedom  he  is  more  gene- 
rally praised  and  trusted.     But  here,  too,  his 
merits   sadly  diminish  when  closely  observed. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
lacks  the  singular  credit  which  is  often  claimed 
[  for  it — that  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  municipal  offices;  seeing  that  an 
annual  act  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  ever 
since  the  time  of  Walpole.     The  opposition  to 
the  proposal  was  little  more  than  verbal,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  settled  the  question  without  effort, 
A  cheaper  acquisition  of    title  to  the   bound- 
less gratitude  and  confidence  of  Dissenters  can 
hardly  be  imagined.     The  title  was  certainly 
strengthened  by  the  Marriage    and    Registra- 
tion Acts,   which  he  carried  when  in  ofl&ce; 
but,   as  here  again    Sir    Robert  was    before- 
hand with  him,  the  merit  does  not  seem  im- 
mense.    And  what  a  large  set-off  was  there! 
Tithes,   church    rates,   university   tests,    Irish. 
;  Church, — which  of  these  great  questions  of  reU- 
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gicnifl  liberty  has  Lord  John  dealt  with,  but  to 
unsettle  and  irritate  ?  Of  his  education  Bchemes 
and  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  we  will  not  speak, 
under  this  head, — except  to  say  that  the  first  of 
the  fonner  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Church, 
all  the  rest  have  been  destroyed  by  the  chapels. 
In  the  year  of  the  famous  episcopal  remon- 
strance, Lord  John  took  fright  at  a  bishop,  and 
has  ever  since  revenged  himself  by  insulting 
Dissenters. 

In  the  matters  of  colonial  and  foreign  policy, 
the  descendant  of  that  Eussell  who  negociated 
the  most  hateful  of  alliances — ^Mary's  matrimo- 
nial alliance  with  Phillip  of  Spain — and  of  that 
more  illustrious  Eussell  who  sullied  his  patriot- 
ism with  a  TVench  pension,  has,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  not  improved  upon  the  character  of  his 
House.  Lord  John  entered  Parliament  at  a 
moment  when  the  exultation  of  victory  was 
stronger  than  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
uses  of  victory.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  1816  declared  the 
'' unexampled  domestic  embarrassment  of  the 
country;"  and  it  is  sigoificant  of  his  sympathies 
that  he  was  silent  when  Grey  and  Holland,  in 
the  one  House, — ^Brougham,  Romilly,  Homer  and 
Macintosh  in  the  other, — denounced  the  crimes  of 
the  Holy  AlHance,  or  appealed  against  our  own 
desertion  of  the  Sicilians.  The  independence  of 
Greece  was  the  first  topic,  ^ot  strictly  "do- 
mestic," in  which  Lord  John  displayed  a  Liberal 
interest ;  and  he  appears  to  have  relapsed  into 
indifference  even  before  the  "untoward  affisdr" 
of  Navarino.  Our  own  recollections  of  his 
European  views  are  by  no  means  exhilarating. 
He  descSribed  the  Hungarians'  defence  of  their 
constitution  as  a  rebellion,  and  denounced  as 
"  ribald "  the  newspapers  that  denounced 
Napoleon's  cmp  diktat.  He  accepted  the  credit 
of  restraining  Palmcrston's  affected  republi- 
canism, and  certificated  his  patriotism  when 
only  an  excess  of  English-ism  was  imputed.  He 
interpolated  the  Secret  Correspondence  with  a 
gratidtous  testimonial  of  English  satisfaction 
with  the  policy  of  Bussia — ^whichnot  long  after 
he  painteTin  flours  that  made  war  ine^dtable. 
li,  from  these  intimations  of  indecision  or  iucon- 
sistency,  we  conclude  that  Lord  John,  like  Lord 
Palmerstbon,  has  really  no  foreign  policy,  we 
shall  probably  be  just ;  but  we  must,  upon  the 
same  evidence,  conclude  that  his  sympathies 
are  all  wrong.  And  the  same  unwelcome 
belief  is  forced  upon  us  by  reminiscences 
of  his  colonial  administrations.  The  Whigs 
have  ever  dealt  with  the  colonies  as  the 
Tories  with  Ireland.  Canada  they  tortured 
into  rebellion;  Jamaica  they  "protected'*  to  its 
ruin ;  to  Ceylon  they  sent  a  Torrington,  and 
to  the  Ionian  Isles  Sir  Henry  Ward ;  Australia 
they  gave  up  to  land-jobbers  and  convicts ;  the 
Cape  they  treated  as  a  purchased  territory.  No 
doubt,  in  these,  as  in  the  before-mentioned 
brunches  of  goveroment  and  legislation,  he  has 
done  as  well  as  any  of  his  order,  and  better 
than  flome— ha  kept  in  sight  well-established 


precedent,  and  consented  to  irresistible  innova- 
tions :  but  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  British  statesman 
that  he  was  expected  to  fill  up— that  he  had  every 
requisite  outward  facility  for  realising — and  in 
that  ideal,  sympathies  wide  as  human  'v^Tongs, 
and  the  defence  of  rights  colonial  as  well  as 
domestic,  were  prominent  features. 

Is  it  not  an  instance  of  that  comparative  in- 
difference to  the  opinion  of  contemporaries  (save 
as  an  instrument  of  power)  which  we  have  im- 
puted to  Lord  John,  that  he  prints,  with  such 
charming  frankness,  m  the  "  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Moore,'*  that  ill-used  poet's  opinion  of  his  old 
travelling  friend?  "Mild  and  sensible,"  is  the 
phrase  in  which  Moore  in  one  place  characterises 
the  man  on  whose  reputation  for  genius  and 
daring  the  Whig  party  has  subsisted  for 
twenty  years — "  undecided  and  vacillating,"  is 
the  genue  censure  he  elsewhere  pronoimces  on 
a  statesman,  in  whom  theso  infirmities  are  scarce 
less  criminal  than  in  a  general.  Lord  John's 
Parliamentary  performances  may  prove  him 
something  more  than  "  mild  and  sensible ;" — ^his 
official  acts  confirm,  in  its  utmost  severity,  the 
censure,  "irresolute  and  vacillating."  He  has 
never  fedled  to  catch  at  an  opportunity,  but 
seldom  made  the  attempt  till  too  late,  and  as 
seldom  held  it  when  caught.  Carlyle  compares 
opportunity  to  a  steed  of  the  sun,  galloping 
riderless  by — and  makes  his  heroes  mount  and 
ride  the  fire-breathing  charger.  Lord  John, 
having  once  been  in  the  saddle,  would  fain 
be  there  again,— -but,  not  prompt  at  seizing 
the  mane,  usually  gets  knocked  down  and  left 
in  the  dust.  He  has  an  ear  for  the  ring 
of  those  earth-spuming  hoofs,  and  an  eye  for 
the  glory  of  world- witching  horsemanship ;  but 
h&  hand  is  not  quick  nor  s^ong  enough.  What 
a  chance  was  his  in  1833 !  The  most  popular 
Muuster  of  a  "  patriot  King," — ^virtual  head  of 
his  party  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
an  immense  majority  at  his  back,  and  a  personal 
following  out  of  doors  exceeded  only  by  0' Con- 
nellys,— ^the  Peers  effectually  intimidated  and 
Toryism  temporarily  defunct ; — ^he  should  have 
died  at  that  moment,  or  have  made  life  a  suc- 
cession of  immortal  deeds !  And  what  deeds 
awaited  the  hour  and  the  man !  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  poor-law  system  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  the  redress  of 
Dissenters'  grievances  and  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  were  only  the  most  urgent  necessities 
of  the  time.  The  two  former  were  taken  in 
hand  by  Lord  Brougham, — ^and  accomplished,  so 
far  as  by  one  man  tiiey  could  be  accomplished. 
The  third  and  fourth  fell  to  Lord  Jo^  Eus- 
sell. It  was  to  him  the  country  looked  for 
the  reduction  of  those  Church  privileges  and 
abuses  which  kept  the  one  island  in  a  state 
of  acute  irritation  and  the  other  of  raging 
fever.  In  both  cases,  expectation  was  not  only 
disappointed,  but  insulted.  Lord  John  was  not 
content  to  let  the  matter  alone,  but  he  struck  at 
it,  and  overthrew  himself  instead  of  it.  He  pro- 
posed to  relieve  Disoentezs  ixom  the  painful  com- 
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pulsion  of  celebrating  marriageB  and  baptisms  at 
the  pariah  ehnroh,  and  brought  in  a  bill  at  which 
every  OQUgrogation  reyolted.  Sir  Bobert  Ped 
was  fetched  £rom  Borne,  in  the  very  inability  of 
the  Whigs  to  carry  on  the  Qoyemment.  Lord 
John  made  a  bold  essay  at  the  attainment  of  high 
office  for  himself  as  weU  as  the  recoyery  of  power 
for  his  party.  He  oyerthrew  Sir  Bobert  in  the 
name  of  Irish  Church  Beform,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Commons.  So  fur,  he  had  improyed  the 
opportunity,  but  only  the  more  miserably  to  mis- 
use it  in  the  sequel.  It  was  a  long  session  that 
followed;  but  Irish  Church  Beform  was  not 
effected :  the  next  was  occupied  in  a  degrading 
struggle  with  the  Lords ;  in  the  next,  nothing 
was  done ;  in  the  next,  the  Whigs  again  broke 
down,  and  recoyered  themselyes  only  to 
effect  what  Sir  Bobert  Peel  would  haye 
effected  four  years  before.  Irresolute  and 
vacillating,  indeed  I  Either  the  principle  which 
Lord  John  called  upon  the  House  in  1834 
to  affirm,  and  which  was  affirmed  by  a  trium- 
phant nu^oiity  as  often  as  presented — surely  this 
principle  was  worth  the  easy  risk  of  a  collision 
with  the  Lords,  humbled  by  the  discovery  of 
treasonable  conspiracy  in  their  midst,  and  hated 
by  the  people;  or  it  was  not  worth  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  a  ministry  otherwise  so  unimpeachable 
as  that  twice  constructed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 
In  his  dealings  with  the  colonies,  Lord  John 
evinced  as  little  decision  as  Liberalism.  We  do 
not  now  complain  that  the  coercion  bills  with 
which  he  scourged  Canada  and  Jamaica  were 
unjustifiable — ^but  that  they  were  either  super- 
fluous or  inefficient.  It  was  of  this  policy  of 
purposeless  provocation  that  Lord  Brougham  said, 
''  Tyranny  and  oppresaian  here  appear  stripped 
of  their  instinctive  apprehension  and  habitual 
precaution.  Compared  with  the  conduct  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  contemplate,  the  most  va- 
eillating  and  imbecile,  the  most  inconsistent  and 
impotent  rulers  command  respect — ^Eing  John, 
and  Bichard  Cromwell  himself,  become  wise, 
politic,  and  vigorous  princes.''  But  that  the 
Knglish  people  can  never  be  brought  to  appre- 
ciate their  own  importance,  we  would  say  the 
same  of  Whig  dealings  with  questions  of  domestic 
discontent.  Chartiam  might  have  been  disarmed 
at  its  rise  by  a  relaxation  of  the  Poor-law,  and 
a  fixed  duty  would  have  been  accepted  by  an 
enlarged  constituency.  Lord  John  evoked  the 
National  Petition  by  a  declaration  of  finality,  and 
was  overthrown  on  the  com  and  sugar  ques- 
tions by  the  county  and  venal  voters — ^a  result 
of  which,  he  had  been  forewarned  by  every  elec- 
tion under  the  Beform  Act.  He  resisted  total 
repeal  tiU  his  old  rival  made  it  a  Cabinet  ques- 
tion— and  scarcely  gained  credit  for  sincerity,  in 
the  studied  suddenness  of  a  conversion  that  con- 
trasted with  Sir  Bobert's  progressive  confessions. 
So  trifiing  yet  valuable  a  concession  as  Mr.  Locke 
King's  20/.  firanchise,  he  resisted  one  year,  to 
encourage  it  the  next^  and  be  defeated  on  it  the 
third.  Ste  undertook,  sereiL  ymffs  sinioei  to  intro- 


duce Mr.  Bothschild  into  the  Commons;  and 
still  the  Hebrew  waits  in  the  lobby — ^becaufie 
his  colleague  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  let 
him  in  by  a  side-door.  The  settiement  of  the 
Canadian  Clergy  Beserves  question,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  Dissenters  to  the  UniveraitieB,  were 
enviably  easy  opportunities  of  achieying  the 
distinction  he  covets ;  but  he  hesitated,  resisted, 
and  was  ignominiouEdy  overthrown.  From  No- 
vember to  January  last  he  had  the  option  of 
mastership  in  the  Cabinet  or  mastership  in  Oppo- 
sition— but  again  he  hesitated,  was  silenced, 
disgraced. 

To  this  opinion  of  Tom  Moore's,  supported 
though  it  be  by  this  formidable  array  of  instances, 
may  be  opposed  the  Opinion  of  Sidney  Smith, 
expressed  in  the  best-quoted  sentence  of  modem 
political  literature.  According  to  the  wittj 
canon,  Lord  John  would  underts^  anything,  at 
any  notice — ^to  rebuild  St.  Paul's,  operate  for  the 
stone,  or  command  the  Channel  fleet.  The  eon* 
tradiction,  however,  is  but  seeming.  Lord 
John  has  himself  supplied  us  with  a  phrase  that 
reconciles  the  two.  '^Craven  courage"  was 
the  singular  expression  by  which  he  described 
the  spirit  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  first  interfereoice 
with  the  Protective  system.  It  was  an  act  of 
felicitous  self-description.  It  includes  the  te- 
merity which  alarmed  the  Churchman,  and  the 
timidity  rebuked  by  the  poet.  Lord  John  is 
audaciously  courageoxis,  because  intensely  ego- 
tistic ;  despicably  vacillating,  because  of  shallow 
convictions.  He  can  do  anything^ — in  prospect ; 
it  is  not  till  he  haa  attempted  it  that  he  quailA. 
More  frequenfly  than  any  living  statesman,  has 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  ikte^  great 
powers  of  English  politics — the  aristocratic,  the 
landed,  and  the  reljgioua ;  and  as  invariably  de- 
sisted firom  his  design.  Hence  his  eBoanuouB 
list  of  failures.  Every  ministry  in  which  he  has 
had  a  place  has  retired  heavily  laden  with  his 
withdrawn  or  rejected  projects  ; — ^like  Beau 
Brummel's  valet,  who  was  met  with  an  armful 
of  cravats,  spoiled  in  the  attempt  to  tie  them  to 
perfection.  The  catalogue  of  his  essays  at 
the  prevention  of  bribery  at  elections  would 
fill  one  of  these  columns ;  and  the  titles 
of  his  educational  schemes,  another.  AU  of 
these  have  either  broken  down  at  an  early 
stage,  or  required  supplementiug  from  the 
omissions  into  which  their  author  had  been  inti- 
midated. It  is  not  so  much  the  fear  of  Parlia- 
mentary defeat  that  prevails  with  him — in  truth, 
he  seems  more  frequentiy  afraid  of  success.  It 
is  some  mysterious  danger  to  the  constitution, 
or  the  national  character,  or  the  ''cause  of 
order,"  that  affiights  him, — ^not  fr(»n  project- 
ing, but  from  accomplishing.  We  have  some- 
times thought  ho  must  be  liable  to  spectral 
visitations-Haow  from  Wobuxn,  now  from  Lam- 
beth, now  from  St.  Petersbui^-^-visitations  in 
themselves  appalling,  and  unlondly  mistimed. 
The  scati-papal-prelate's  agitation  was  only  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  this,  because  sa 
illustration  on  tiie  largest  soate*    The  Durham 
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htt  aoft  of  temoitf  Qnoquklled  in  the  I 
aimals  of  Btatesmanahip— a  totteriiig  idimstry 
irrecoverably  estranging  its  only  faithM  allies, 
fbr  the  eliance  of  a  temporary  popularity !  The 
sdbflequent  legislation  was  a  dishonotir  to  the 
Sov^eign  and  a  degradation  of  Fatliament, 
because  intentlahaUy  impotent.  The  Jews 
bare  £zred  at  his  hands  even  worse  than 
the  Protestants.  To  accept  the  Baron  for  a 
coUeagae,  was  a  swelling  prologue— to  aban- 
don him  to  the  obstinacy  of  a  few  old  peers, 
ilie  very  puerility  of  constitutional  pedantry. 
In  both  casefly  any  amonnt  of  power  was  at  his 
call — ^tiiiere  conld  be  no  excuse  fot  failure  but 
in  the  dre^  of  tnlni^ressing  unseen  limits.  And 
it  is  just  herein  lies  the  proof  of  his  defectiye 
perception,  or  feeble  grasp,  of  principle.  He 
seems  ever  to  be  uhcertain  where  he  is  treading 
or  how  far  he  may  go.  He  objects  to  the 
ballot,  that  it  may  endanger  the  throne, — and 
to  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  that  it  may  be 
the  ruin  of  religion ;  objections  that  imply  a  piti- 
able misunderstanding  of  the  constitution  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  working  of  institutions.  Had 
he  fiiith  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — ^in  the 
BacrednesB  of  individual  rights — ^in  the  existence 
of  an  absolute  standard  of  political  morality, 
above  or  below  the  will  of  a  rarliamentary  ma- 
jority— ^in  short,  were  he  either  Tory  or  Radical, 
and  consistently  either — ^his  reputation  would 
now  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  well-defined  doc- 
trine turned  into  accomplished  £ict ;  instead  of 
bring  gradually  buried,  Hke  an  Egyptian  sphinx, 
nnder  the  drimng  sand  of  imperfect  intentions 
more  imperfectly  fulfilled. 

"We  do  but  disparage, — it  may  be  said, — ^his 
inteUectual  proportions; — ^the  morality  of  the 
statesman  is  unimpeachable :  he  never  preferred 
the  cause  of  his  party  to  the  cause  of  England, 
and  never  preferred  his  own  advancement  to  the 
general  good.    The  reputation  of  its  great  men  is 
the  common  property  of  their  country ; — far  be  it 
from  us,  therefore,  wantonly  to  detract  from  the 
reputation  of  Lord  John  Russell  for  patriotism 
and  honour.     But  the  truth  must  be  told,  even 
though  the  consequent  deductions  from  our  esti- 
mate of  a  national  celebrity  are  considerable: 
England  dan  better  afford  to  know  the  worst  of 
her  demi-gods  than  to  worship  the  unworthy. 
And  the  truth  is  here  again  sadly  diminutive  of 
admiraHon.  The  latest  event  of  Lord  John's  long 
career,  casts  back  upon  it  a  light  that  does  not 
glorify.     He  has  appealed  to  his  character, — and 
the  verdict  has  gone  against  him.    Disclaiming 
factiousness  as  a  sin  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  he 
reminds  men  who  would  gladly  have  forgotten 
it,  that  not  once  only,  nor  twice,  but  thrice,  has 
he  obstructed  when  he  should  have  aided,  and 
was  joined  with  men  he  should  have  shunned. 
The  appropriation-clause  affidr  was  the  first  of 
its  kind — and  it  made  a  deeply  painful  impres- 
sion on  aU  candid  minds.    A  Minister  who 
wielded  all  the  Conservative  powers  of  the  State, 
was  willing  to  wield  them  for  objects  large  and 


liberal  as  Lord  Jbhn  RoBsell  pntfessed  to 
bat  Lord  John  took  up  with  a  yet  largei:  Libe- 
ralism,— ^was  borne  into  offlceby  it,  and  stealthily 
abandoned  it.     Ten  or  twelve  years  later,  the 
same  great  Minister  aooomplished  a  conunercial 
reform,  to  which  Lord  John  gave  no  aid  till  aid 
was  superfluous ; — ^then  allied  himself  with  the 
malignant  opponents  of  the  refenn,  to  compass 
his  overthrow.    And  yet  ligain, — ^Lord  John,  as 
first  Minister  of  the  Grown,  having  alarmed  tiie 
country  into  the  apprehension  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, proposed  measures  of  defence,  and  aban- 
doned office  in  the  mortification  of  accidental 
defeat,  obstrueted  the  enactment  of  a  &r  more 
efficient  measure  by  the  ministry  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  without  fault  of  their  own.    "With 
these  uncomely  events  in  our  recollection,  we 
cannot  regard  the  Whig  chief  dther  as  impeci- 
cable  in  his  motives  or  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
means.    Unconscious,  he  doubtless  is,  of  moral 
offence  in  this  respect ;  for  if  he  share  the  morbid 
horror  of  a  Tory  government  with  which  his  f ol*- 
lowers  industriously  inoculate  the  public  mind 
whenever  that  pestilential  visitation  is  in  near 
prospect,  he  may  perhaps  innocently  descend  to 
any  meanness  that  may  avert  it.    But  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  extend  even  this  ignominious  indulgenoe 
to  his  personal  peccabilities.    When  he  pledged 
himself  to  a  Chesham-place  eancus,  in  the  dread 
hour  of  Derby  ascendancy,  that  his  next  Ministry 
should  be  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  and  inolnde 
in  its  programme  more  Liberal  measures,  he 
surely   contracted   as    real    an    obligation   as 
the    frightened    savage    who>    in    the    terror 
of   ah  eclipse,  pawns  a  yewr's    sacrifices    to 
save  the  expiring  day.    The  CoaMtion  Cabinet 
and  the  minority-principle  R^om  Bill,  were 
such  equivocal  methods  of  redeeming  that  pledge, 
that  his  unsimulated  distress  and  painftd  restless- 
ness, we  have  always  ascribed  as  Inuch  to  re- 
morse as  to  fear.    In  the  reconstitution  of  a 
Liberal  Gk>vemment  of  Whigs  and  Conservatives 
exclusively  (for  Sir  William  Molesworth,   as 
an  odd  unit,   counted  fer  nothing),  he  must 
have  been  conscious  of  practising  a  cheat  upon 
those    distinguished    leaders    of    the    Radical 
party  without  whose   aid  his  eternal  exdn- 
sion  from  power    was    certain;    emd   in    the 
concoction  of  the  bill  literally  sacrificed  with 
tears,  there  must  have  been  present  to  his  mind 
the  impossibility  of  its  acceptance.    When,  some 
twelvemonth  later,  he  disordered  the  Cabinet 
to  find  himself  a  seat,  men  trusted  that  he  was 
intent  only  upon  the  enforcement  in  council  of 
*the  sentiments  he  had  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     How  just,  then,  were  their  indig- 
nation and  regret  at  discovering,  that  he  had 
exerted  himself  only  to  the  extent  of  a  brief 
correspondence  from  his  sea-side  Ickigings,   to 
obtain  the  removal  of  tile  Minister  whose  inade- 
quacy to  the  conduct  of  the  war  he  early  dis- 
covered,— ^lent  the  support  of  his  nataie  to  a  chief 
in  whose  pacific  temperamrait  and  persuasions  he 
saw  &e  cause  of  inevildble  disasti»*, — and  oidy 
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abandoned  this  compound  of  iho  incapable  and 
the  indifferent,  at  tbe  moment  when  suspicion 
of  his  motives  must  of  necessity  lessen  his  ability 
to  retrieTe  the  calamities  his  inaction  had  gene- 
rated? It  is,  in  this  case,  not  charity,  but 
sunplicity,  to  doubt  that  Lord  John  had  calcu- 
lated on  succeeding,  at  the  right  moment,  to  the 
office  which  Lord  Aberdeen  would  be  compelled 
to  vacate, — and  that  his  apparently  impromptu 
resignation  was  dictated  rather  by  ambition  of 
high  office  than  by  a  refined  conscientiousness  iu 
the  conduct  of  debate.  Nor  is  the  supposition 
of  a  modest  consciousness  that  he  alone  could 
hold  the  helm  in  this  sea  of  troubles,  a  relief 
to  the  gloom  of  this  dark  intrigue ; — for  he  is 
careful  to  assure  the  country  that  neither  its 
Premier  nor  its  War  Minister  was  separately 
to  blame,  though  the  two  together  could  work 
out  only  a  catastrophe.  In  the  calculating 
adulation  of  his  parting  words,  his  lordship 
reveals  either  the  worthlessness  of  his  judgment 
or  the  impurity  of  his  designs. 

But  not  thus  would  we  part  with  Lord  John 
BusseU.  Erom  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which 
prompts  the  clever  young  gentlemen  of  the  gal- 
lery, whose  pencils  wait  derisively  on  his  stut- 
tering, and  who  lampoon  him  in  the  country 
jMipers,  to  pull  off  their  hats  as  he  gets  into  his 
coach  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall — ^from  a 
feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  a  man  who,  if  not 
himself  great,  is  greatest  of  the  men  about  him, 
— from  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  able  de- 
bater,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  Benritive  heart 
that  beats  beneath  that  haughty,  impassible  ex- 
terior— ^from  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude  for  what 
he  has  achieved,  and  of  anger  only  at  the  influ- 
ences which  have  made  those  achievements  so 
small, — ^we  watch  his  probable  retirement  ^m 
the  scenes  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  as- 
sociated. In  his  new  character  of  diplomatist, 
we  can  expect  from  him  nothing  better  than  we 
liave  got  from  him  as  Minister  or  leader. 
Hi«  share  of  our  national  characteristics  as 
an  Englishman,  is  so  unadulterated  by  the  idio- 
fijrncracies  of  the  Bedford — his  passion  for 
distinguishing  himself,  so  likely  to  impel  him 
to  the  doing  of  some  great  folly — ^his  sympathy 
with  the  dynasties  of  the  Continent,  so  much 
stronger  than  his  sympathies  with  their  subjects, 
— ^that  we  deem  the  best  thing  he  can  do  wiR  be 
the  least.  Let  him  make  never  so  indeterminate 
a  peace,  it  will  not  be  more  disgraceful  or  dis- 
astrous than  the  war  for  which  he,  of  all  our 
statesmen,  is  chiefly  responsible.  Nor  wiU  it 
disentitle  him  to  that  lofty  seat  among  the  Peers 
to  which  popular  pre-sentiment,  kmder  than 
mature,  has  long  since  elected  him.  An  earldom, 
with  its  amplitude  of  lettered  leisure,  would 
gracefully  close  the  career  of  the  statesman  who, 
once  deemed  a  genius  and  democrat  by  nature, 
thou^  a  lord  by  birth,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  only  a  clever  lord,  strayed  into  the  company 
of  democrats  and  men  of  talent  for  their  restraint 
and  refinement.    The  aristocracy  lent  him  to  the  | 


people, — ^let  him,  ever  theirs  in  heart,  be  one  of 
them  in  dignity. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Derby  we  have  little  more  to 
say  than  we  have  just  said  of  the  noble  lord  with 
whom  he  claims  to  be  associated  as  at  once  an 
accompaniment  and  antithesis.  The  aristocracy 
lent  him  to  the  people — ^but  quickly  reclaimed 
him,  alarmed  at  the  earnestness  of  his  artistic 
devotion.  That  is  all  we  have  to  say  of  him ; 
and  for  this  significant  reason,  that  we  know 
nothing  more.  That  is  in  itself  a  reason  why 
he  should  be  set  down  here  for  portraiture.  He 
has  more  than  twenty  years  been  a  Minister  or 
Parliamentary  leader— once.  Premier;  and  may,  at 
any  hour,  be  Premier  again.  Yet  an  experienced 
journalist  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  knows 
next  to  notiiing  of  Lord  Derby!  nothing,  that 
is,  important  to  the  people  to  know.  Lord 
Derby  is  a  handsome  man,  comparatively  a 
young  man,  a  betting  man,  and  a  clever  man : 
that  is  all.  Macaulay  says  of  him, — he  is  the 
only  man  of  two  or  tlu^ee  generations  with  whom 
success  in  debate  came  without  practice;  and 
the  tradition  is,  that  besides  delivering  firom  the 
table  at  Brookes^  in  the  revolutionary  crisis  of 
the  Eeform  agitation,  an  harangue  that  terrified 
the  waverers  into  decision, — ^he  alone  could  cope 
with  OTonnell  in  fiery  invective  and  facile 
ridicule.  We  can  recognise  now  the  orator  by 
instinct ;  but  the  Mirabeau  is  transformed  into 
the  likeness  of  Dame  Partington.  His  talent 
for  declamation  is  superb ;  and  we  have  so  low 
an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  world 
is  governed,  that  we  don't  distrust  his  ability  to 
keep  a  fvH  exchequer  and  peaceful  streets — 
which  is  sufficient,  if  statesmanship  be  only  an 
affair  of  taxes  and  police.  Of  his  principles  we 
sincerely  profess  our  ignorance.  Our  impression 
is  that  he  has  none, — and  that  his  impulses 
are  naturally  to  the  right.  At  any  rate, 
we  quite  disbelieve  that  he  has  any  serious 
objection  to  manhood-suffi'age  or  to  Church 
reform;  and  should  not  be  astonished  if  he 
permitted  his  solidly  Democratic  son,  and  his 
romantically  Conservative  lieutenant,  to  realise 
the  suggestion  imparted  to  Walpolo  in  a  joke. 
Seriously, — the  object  of  the  survey  we  have 
now  taken  of  the  Kussell  career  and  character, 
is,  to  conduct  our  Badical  readers  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  fear  of  a  Derby  Cabinet  in  competition 
with  a  Bussell  Cabinet,  is  the  mistake  of  the  man 
who  magnified  his  mist-enveloped  friend  into  a 
monster.  If  in  neither  party  we  can  find  that 
purity  of  patriotism,  preponderance  of  talent, 
and  decision  of  principle,  which  should  nmke 
us  prefer  this  to  that, — ^why  not  work  the  one 
against  the  other,  till  a  wholesome  result  be 
ground  out  ?.  Ii  any  man  attempt  to  alarm  us 
from,  a  vote  on  the  ballot  or  a  vote  on  the  war, 
with  a  panegyric  of  Lord  John  and  a  shudder  at 
Lord  Derby, — ^though  the  alarmist  subscribe  to 
all  the  points  of  our  Charter,  we  shall  reply  with 
Johnson,  *^  Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  vile 
Whig!" 
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Spsculatioitb  based  upon  calculatioiis  of  human 
motiyes,  are  sometimes  baffled,  or  but  partially 
confirmed,  -without  discredit  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  speculator;  for  it  is  no  cause  of  shame  not 
to  have  reckoned  on  the  shame  of  others.  We 
have  onrselves  been  glad  to  take  consolation  from 
this  thought  through  the  unexampled  vicissitudes 
of  the  paat  month.  We  wrote  our  last  Political 
Register  under  the  shadow  of  impending  events. 
That  we  did  not  more  accurately  discern  the 
proportions  of  that  shadow  we  do  not  regret. 
We  anticipated  Ministerial  defeat  in  resistance 
to  Parliamentary  inquiry — ^but  not  a  defeat  acce- 
lerated by  desertion,  and  te  be  followed  by 
changes  that  seem  te  portend  a  revolution. 

"  Desertion,"  it  is  now  universally  adqiitted, 
is  Ihe  epithet  that  justiy  describes  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  John  BusseU.  At  its  first  announce- 
ment, every  one  regarded  the  event  as  the  issue 
of  long-standing  dissension — a  dignified  retire- 
ment from  an  unavailing  struggle ;  and  every 
one  was  ready  with  his  tribute  of  applause  te 
Lord  John's  conscientiousness  and  patiiotism. 
His  own  first  explanatery  stetement,  however, 
was  rather  a  confession  than  a  vindication — a 
confession  of  error  in  having  so  long  consociated 
with  a  Minister  under  whose  rule  ''  heart-rend- 
ing'' calamities  had  ensued  from ''  inexplicable" 
causes ;  and  a  confession  of  the  obdurately  ugly 
hct,  that  only  when  inquiry  was  threatened  and 
punishment  was  imminent,  did  he  resolve  te 
throw  off  responsibility  and  power  tegether. 
The  successive  statements  of  I^rd  Pahnerston, 
Mr.  G-ladstone,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
added  this  material  circumstance — that  Lord 
John  had  but  faintiy  and  transientiy  urged 
the  removal  of  the  War  Minister;  had  ^- 
maUy  abandoned  that  invidious  proposition, 
and  substituted  for  it  plans  of  administra- 
tive improvement,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
he  was  engaged  with  his  colleagues  up  te  almost 
the  last  hour  of  their  connexion.  Lord  John's 
rejoinder  contained  but  one  important  point, 
and  that  he  should  have  rather  suppressed; 
namely,  that  he  regarded  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle as  inadequate  to  his  work,  mainly  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  whose  '*  persuasions  and 
pursuits"  were  all  averse  from  war,  gave  him 
no  aid  and  no  encouragement.  So  that  we  have 
it  on  his  Lordship's  own  authority,  that  dis- 
trust at  once  of  the  head  and  hand  of  a  govern- 
ment engaged  in  conducting  a  great  military 
straggle,  did  not,  in  his  view,  require  him  te 
warn  the  country  of  its  danger,  or  his  sovereign 
of  her  ill-service. 

But  before  an  exposure  so  damaging  te  the 
public  character  of  our  most  honoured  public 
men  could  be  completed,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  pronounced  upon  their  joint  culpability  a 


censure  of  overwhelming  weight.  After  fisten^ 
iog  to  arguments,  warnings,  promises  and  ap- 
peals, conceived  and  delivered  with  unsurpassed 
ability,  the  House  adopted  Mr.  Eoebuck's  motion 
for  inquiry  by  the  tremendous  majority  of  167 
(305  agamst  148).  Of  course,  the  resignation 
of  the  whole  Ministry  followed  the  next  day, 
and  was  as  necessarily  accepted  by  the  Queen. 
Her  Majesty,  following  the  usage  which  is  de- 
nominated constitutional,  but  which  is  in  truth  a 
usage  degrading  te  the  sovereign  and  therefore  in- 
imical te  the  constitution,  sent — not  for  the  distin- 
guished Commoner  whose  motion  had  been  thus 
triumphantly  accepted,  but  for  the  only  noble- 
men unconnected  with  the  late  Government  who 
had  before  held  high  office.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
honoured  with  the  commission  te  form  a  Cabinet^ 
betook  himself  at  once  te  Lord  Palmersten.  In 
this,  the  Conservative  chiefbain  did  but  obey  the 
voice  of  a  public  sentiment  almost  as  unanimous 
as  that  which  had  banished  his  predecessor. 
Although  a  member  of  the  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed administration, — although  one  of  the 
speakers  who  protested  against  inquiry  as  uncon- 
stitutional, unjust,  and  perilous, — ^Lord  Palmer- 
sten enjoyed  a  mysterious  exemption  frtmi 
popular  odium  and  the  parliamentary  interdict. 
It  was  he  whom  Lord  John  Bussell  would  have 
substituted  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, — and 
whom  the  newspapers,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, pronounced  the  Qiatham  of  thu  nineteenth 
century.  The  wily  diplomatist  saw  the  game  in 
his  hands,  and  played  for  the  highest  prizes- 
played  teo  cunningly,  indeed,  for  permanent 
possession  of  a  prize  which  Providence  does 
not  long  permit  te  tricksters.  According 
te  subsequent  revelations, — ^made  repeatedly  in 
his  presence,  and  uncontradicted, — he  tacitiy 
assented  te  Lord  Derby's  offer,  stipulating  only 
for  the  presence  of  two  other  members  of  the 
late  Government,  whom  he  should  name.  He 
WBS  authorised  to  conduct  the  negodation,  and 
so  managed  it  as  te  deter  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  from  accepting  the  propo- 
sals of  which  he  was  bearer.  Lord  Derby, 
feeling  that  a  "  strong  government," — a  govern- 
ment that  would  be  stix)ng  in  popular  sympathies 
as  well  as  in  parliamentary  divisions, — was  the 
paramount  necessity,-~submitted  te  ihe  Queen 
the  propriety  of  trying  other  combinations 
before  accepting  a  simple  Conservative  Minis- 
try. Lord  Pahnersten — for  what  reason  it 
is  easy  te  conjecture-— was  not  sent  for  till 
even  Lord  John  Russell  had  proved  the  depth  of 
his  fall  in  his  utter  incompetency  te  rally  "  the 
old  Whig  party,"  whose  division  of  power  with 
the  Peelites  he  had  but  the  other  daj  VBunted 
as  a  sacrifice.  Not  till  the  seventh  day  of  the 
intenegnum  was  the  inevitable  Yisoount  allowed 
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to  grasp  those  glittering  seab  of  office  for  which 
he  had  so  long  waited  and  bo  ably  worked — ^in 
whose  pursuit,  perhaps,  he  had  Eolenced  voices 
that  bade  him  be  the  liberator  of  Europe,  and 
the  friend  of  posterity — and  to  which  certainly 
his  abilities  entitled  him  no  less  twenty  years 
before  than  on  that  day.  There  was  something 
humiliating  in  the  fact  that  seventy-two  years  of  a 
life  BO  crowded  with  events  and  adorned  by  suc- 
068868,  should  havo  lapsed  without  the  legitimate 
goal  oif  a  statesman's  ambition  having  been  onoe 
^preached.  The  most  distrustful  of  his  princi- 
ples might  indulge  a  momentary  S3rinpathy  with 
his  position.  But  sympathy  could  scarcely  sur- 
vive the  announcements  that  presently  followed, 
and  the  most  ardent  admiration  miist  have  been 
staggered.  It  is  a  mark  of  genius  to^a38imilate 
its  materials  to  itself, — ^to  detect  the  spirit  of 
new  conditions ;  and  to  appropriate  it.  Xiord 
Falmerston's  appointments  were  not  of  men  in 
his  own  likeness,  or  in  the  likeness  of  his  image 
in  the  public  eye.  Lord  Panmure,  an  elderly 
man  in  ill-healdi,  i^ppeared  no  great  advance  ox^ 
the  unimpeachably  industrious  Suke  of  Kew- 
castle ;  and  Kr.  Frederick  Feel  lacked  all  the 
known  qualifications  of  Hr.  Sidney  ^erbert 
fox  the  Bubordinate  office  of  the  war  de- 
partment. The  country  might  be  glad  enough 
to  Beouze  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  resources,  and  might  consent  to 
Sir  James  Graham's  abiding  at  the  Admiralty. 
Sut  from  what  perversity  of  vision  had  the 
FEemier  been  unable  to  see  in  Eoebuck,  Layaid, 
and  their  neighbours,  critics  whom  it  would  be 
well  to  silence,  if  not  coadjutors  it  would  be 
stiU  bettor  to  secure  i  Besides,  the  very  fact 
that  neacLy  the  entire  of  the  new  Cabinet  had 
had  sefits  in  the  old,  seemed  an  insult  to  the 
judgment  and  emotion  of  the  country, — a  defi- 
ance of  the  wiU  of  the  House  of  IDommons. 
Wlien,  to  all  these  boding  preliminaries,  was 
added  a  request  that  the  House  would  forbear 
ttom  inquiry — a  request  conveyed  by  an  ab- 
surdly maladroit  allusion  to  KiT^g  Bichard  and 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  announcement  of  measures 
that  bore  no  more  proportion  to  the  great  emer- 
gency than  a  vial  of  oil  to  a  raging  sea — ^the 
coUapse  of  Fahnerstonian  popularity  was  com- 
plete. From  that  day— Riday,  the  16th— to 
this  on  which  we  write,  Saturday,  the  24th — the 
ezifltenoe  of  tiie  Ministry  has  been  doubtM  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  military  and  naval  esti- 
mates were  granted  witiiout  complaint  of  their 
amount  (much  more  than  double  that  of  ordi- 
nary years),  but  amidst  a  running  fire  of  angry 
Gritioism  firom  ail  sides,  and  an  onslaught  from 
Mr.  Layard  ujpon  our  whole  governmental  sys- 
tem. Opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the 
oomndttee  would  have  provoked  a  second  ex- 
pocessiQn  of  indignation  and  resolve— of  less 
BumeriiMl  force,  perhaps,  but  of  even  more 
dvuahing^  efbet,  thm  the  first.  The  Freniier, 
thexefoTB,  privately  proposed  an  accommodation 
to  the  appointment,  bnt  nominat- 


ing a  proportion  of  the  members.  Instantly^ 
his  three  ablest  colleagues  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions. A  re-cast  was  attempted — but  Mr.  Card- 
well  and  Yiscount  Canning  choosing  to  follow 
their  friends,  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  The 
House  had  adjourned  to  Friday,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Fremier, — ^but  not  without  expres- 
sions of  impatience  at  these  repeated  delays. 
On  Friday,  tiie  ex-Ministers  made  their  defence 
— and  it  was  received  with  app}£^use;  ^ut  the 
efiect  of  their  arguments,  though  enforced  by  all 
the  weight  of  official  experience,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  a  now  unequalled  orator,  no  one 
would  test  by  a  division.  Through  all  that 
storm  of  hostile,  or  at  least  unfriendly,  opinion, 
the  Treasury  bench  was  scarcely  defended. 
In  the  eleventh  month  of  the  financial  year, 
in  the  agonising  suspense  of  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  amid  thickening  murmurs  of  com- 
mercial depression  and  absolute  distress,  with- 
out a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  First 
Lord  *of  the  Admiralty,  or  a  Home  Secretary, 
the  veteran,  indomitable  Falmerston  might  wdl 
seem,  at  last,  subdued  in  spirit.  In  silence 
he  endured  the  taunting  inquiries  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, whether  there  were  really  a  government 
in  existence, — and  with  feeble  brevity  replied  to 
a  debate  of  eight  hours'  duration^  While  these 
page^  are  issuing  from  the  press,  the  painful 
suspense  must  have  terminated  —  either  a 
Gkveimnent  of  Whigs,  tninw  Lord  iTohn  EusseU ; 
or  the  restored  government  of  Lord  Derby, 
plm  Lord  EUraiborough  and  Bulwer  Lyttqn. 

JfifMs  Lord  John — ^not  because  a  reconcilia- 
tion, or  rather  re-junction,  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  who  are  supposed  to  ^te  eac]i  other  as 
only  statesmen  can  hate,  is  a  political  difficulty, 
but  simply  a  physical  o^e.  Lord  John  has  be^ 
sent  to  Vienna, — ^t^ing  Faris  and  Berlin  in  his 
way, — as  Minister  Flenipptentiaiy;  charged  to 
ca^y  out  the  poHcy  of  Lord  Aberdeen — the 
oidy  stipulation  iuto  which  the  Fremier  and  hia 
colleagues  seem  to  have  entered — and  to  seek,  in 
good  faith,  the  coj^clusion  of  peace  upon  the 
basis  of  the  four  points,  with  the  interpretation 
tp  which  Bussia  has  assented.  We  see  no  reason 
to  despair  of  his  success, — and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  ^0  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  The 
negotiators  do  not,  it  appears,  propose  an  ar- 
mistice between  the  combatants.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  a  variation  in  the  long  equi- 
poised fortunes  of  the  war,  ma^  ra^se  or 
depress  the  terms  proffered  on  either  side. 
But  the  teQor  of  inteUigepce  from  the  Crimea 
presents  no  such  probability.  Often  as  the  bom- 
bardment has  been  announced  to  recommence, 
and  the  day  of  assault  beei^  named,  the  be- 
siegers are  still  the  besieged,  and  will  have  need 
of  all  their  valour  to  hold  their  own  in  the  field. 
Lord  Eaglan's  despatches,  chiefiy  bulletias  of 
the  weather;  and  not  without  reason,  since 
Generals  January  and  February  are  said  to  be 
the  dear's  best  allies, — ^represent  neither  the 
BokUATB  nor  t^e  soil  as  fit  for  action.    Our  army. 
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-*4t  cannot,  alas!  be  doubted, — has  dwindled 
to  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  its  proper  proportions ; 
sickness  still  prevails,  and  the  camp  is  still  iU- 
supplied  either  with  the  munitions  of  war  or 
the  necessaries  of  the  tent  and  the  hospital.  In 
spite  of  commissions,  and  two  or  three  changes 
in  the  command,  we  have  nothing  between  the 
glories  of  Alma  and  the  degradation  of  utter 
defeat,  but  "  the  thin  red  line,"  which  neither 
battle  nor  plague  has  been  able  to  destroy. 

No  wonder  that,  with  the  spectacle  of  such 

appalling  losses  before  our  eyes,  and  the  proofs  of 

intolerable  heartlessness  and  stupidity  in  our 

hands,  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  im- 

moveably  set  it»  heart  upon  inquiry,  and  the 

nation  have  been  seized  with   a    passion  for 

change.     Not  since  the  climax  of  tiie  Keform 

Bill  agitation,  has  there  been  seen  such  an  effusion 

of  democratic    sentiment   over  the   daily  and 

weekly  broadsheets  as  now.  The  Times  demands, 

day  after  day,  finding  for  each  demand  a  fresh 

text,  the  setting  aside  of  our  "  old  nobilitie  *' 

for  that  "  higher  nobility  "  which  we  Eadicals 

have  alivaya  set  up  over  against  the  former,  and 

insisted  oa  discovering  through  a  fair  and  free 

repreemtation     of    the    commonalty.       Great 

meetirgs  in  all  the  great  towns   petition  for 

the  abolition   of  aristocratic  predominance   in 

tke  sffvicear.    Mr.  Layard  boldly  points  out  to 

senaln:^  the  storm  that  is  gathering  over  insti- 

totiosiB  while  they  are  disputing  about  "men." 

And  an  aarisioorat  of  no  less  dignity  than  the  Earl 

of  lifaimesbury,  condescends  to  reckon  up  the 

pTO|oition  of  hk  order  among  military  officers. 

If  :he  war  proceeds,  these  changes  cannot  be 

arertddbut  at  the  risk  of  changes  even  much 

gieafer.    The  wisdom  of  concession  is  the  only 

^wiadom  that  grows  with  age, — aud  we  may  be 

sam  that  the  peerage  will  not  steke  its  existence 

€fe  the  defence  of  its  pettiest  privileges. 

Come  war  or  come  peace — come  reform  or 
wome  revolttlioii — 'We  reckon  the  Pahncrston 
Adzmnifltratioii  must  ^0.  It  was  the  necessity 
Df  the  hour — ^but  it  has  none  of  the  attributes 
of  stability.     It  seems  destined  to  inaugurate 


a  new  era;  and  if  it  plays  graceftilly  the  part 
of  usher  to  the  coming  man,  its  head  may  not 
begrudge  to  his  predecessor  the  blue  riband 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  rewards  distin- 
guished merit — in  the  eyes  of  others,  concludes 
an  ignominious  career.  Since  the  above  was  in 
type,  one  more  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
kaleidscope.  Lord  John  accepts  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  may  be  recalled  from  Yienna. 


IS  MEUOBIAH. 

"We  have  noticed  in  that  lively  sketch  of  the 
"  Great  Debate  **  which  may  serve  for  more 
than  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  the  ab- 
sence from  his  locg-accustomed  seat  of  the 
venerable  Joseph  Hume.  The  place  that  knew 
him  will  now  know  him  no  more.  On  Tuesday, 
the  20th  ult.,  at  Burnley  Hall,  Norfolk,  he  closed 
in  death  the  eyes  that  first  opened  on  the  world 
in  Montrose,  1777.  His  character  was  a  com- 
pound of  many  and  rare  virtues, — a  compound 
fromwhich  nothing  goodwas  totally  omitted.  His 
career  was  an  illustration  of  every  lesson  which  it 
becomes  the  citizen  of  a  free  country  to  study,  and 
which  the  poorest  of  its  citizens  may  emulate. 
We  do  not  now  attempt  the  enumeration  of  even 
its  epochs.  Sti]l  less  will  we  essay  to  sum  up 
in  this  short  space  his  public  services.  "We  be- 
lieve that  through  forty  years  of  his  political  life, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  leaving  the  record, 
in  Hansard  or  more  private  memoranda,  of  some 
act  of  faithful  patriotism.  Never  was  man, 
more  laborious — never  more  disinterested — 
never  more  successful.  "With  wealth,  talents, 
and  energy  that  might  have  gained  for  him  the 
highest  or  the  most  luxurious  seats  of  oriental 
or  western  civilisation,  he  was  contented  to  plod 
on,  incessantly,  in  the  path  of  duty  he  had 
marked  out— -unhonoxired  and  unrewarded,  save 
by  the  respect  even  of  the  great  who  reviled 
him,  and  tiie  gratitude,  of  the  lowly  who  yet 
never  knew  the  sum  of  their  obligations.  The 
life  of  Joseph  Hume  is  worthy .  of  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Lives  of  the  Queem  of  Scotland  and  EngUsh 
Princesses.  By  Agnes  Stbicklaitd.  YoL  V. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.  1854. 
Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  four  vokuoes 
of  this  interesting  work  will  not  be  surpxiBed  at 
the  determination  of  the  fair  authoress  (which  is 
more  evident  in  this  volume  than  in  either  of 
those)  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  at  whatever  cost  of  painB  and  research, 
aed,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  least,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  that  impartiality  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  historiaa  is  bound  to  reverence-  In 
perusing  this  fifth  volume,  it  is  im|>ossiUe  not 
to  recognise  the  laborious  industry  of  the  writer ; 
but  it  is  impossible  also  not  to  feel  that  her 


energies  have  been  directed  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  exclusive  object,  viz.,  the  spofc- 
less  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Mary;  and 
that  having  this  end  soMy  in  view,  she  has  not 
been  over-scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means  to 
bring  it  about,  or  over-anxious  in  the  collection 
of  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  •  question. 
The  portion  of  Mary's  biography  contained  in 
this  volume  comprises  the  period  dating  from 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son  up  to  her  con- 
finement in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven  and  her 
forced  abdication.  It  narrates,  therefore,  the 
most  stirring  and  fateftd  events  of  her  life — 
those  which  decided  her  fatuie  sad  destiny,  and 
which  from  'dte  cocftiBed,  oonfiicting,  and'  com- 
plex mass  of  evidence  relating  to  them,  have 
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tendered  her  history  a  mystery  to  the  world,  and 
herself  the  object  of  more  extended  sj^mpathy 
and  more  fierce  and  unsparing  obloquy,  than 
any  other  woman  who  ever  occupied  a  throne. 
The  assassination  of  Bizzio,  the  murder  of 
Damley,  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  Miss 
Strickland  informs  us,  were  but  preliminary 
steps  towards  wresting  the  government  from 
Mary,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  regency 
under  whom  the  conspirators  might  retain  their 
ill-derived  wealth,  which  was  endangered  by 
her  continued  reign. 

The  birth  of  her  son,  so  fkr  from  strengthening  the 
royal  mother's  throne,  was  the  signal  for  an  extensive 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles  for  bringing  her  reign  to  a 
close  before  the  completion  of  her  twenty-fifth  year—the 
age  at  which  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  were  priTileged 
to  revoke  all  Crown  grants,  whether  conceded  by  their 
Bcgents  or  themselves  previously  to  that  period.  The 
grants  made  by  the  Duke  of  Chjltelheranlt  and  the  late 
Queen  Regent  had  been  enormous,  and  those  of  Mary 
herself,  in  her  youthftd  inexperience,  so  lavish  that  the 
regal  revenues  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  proper 
value.  The  resumption  of  this  property  became,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  defence  of  the  realm.  But  the 
prospect  of  such  a  measure,  however  coostitutional,  was 
so  little  agreeable  to  the  parties  in  possession  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  were  ready  to  welcome  any  expedient 
whereby  the  evil  day  of  restitution  might  be  postponed 
for  a  new  term  of  upwards  of  four-and-twenty  years, 
involving,  withal,  the  not  improbable  contingency  of 
retaining  the  property  in  perpetuity.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  a  selfish  oligarchy  had  increased  so  greatly 
during  six  successive  regal  minorities  in  Scotland,  that  a 
seventh  was  eagerly  desired,  and  the  earliest  opportunity 
for  producing  it  was  boldly  seized. 

This  passage  affords  a  key  to  the  actions,  be- 
cause it  points  clearly  to  the  motives  of  the 
whole  gang  of  mercenary  ruffians  and  sanguinary 
nobles  by  whom  the  Queen  was  surrounded ; 
but  that  they  were  atrociously  guUty  is  no  proof 
that  Mary  was  innocent.  Miss  Strickland  has 
used  unsparing  endeayours,  and  shows  a  devo- 
tion almost  chivalrous,  in  her  long  and  elabo- 
rate attempt  to  clear  the  Queen  of  all  knowledge 
of,  or  complicity  in,  the  design  of  Damley^  s 
murder.  To  us  it  appears  that  not  a  few  of  ihe 
facts  adduced  for  this  purpose  might  with  even 
less  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  advocate  be 
cited  in  support  of  an  opposite  conclusion.  We 
are  indebted,  however,  to  our  author  for  the 
most  complete  and  circumstantial  account  of  that 
detestable  tragedy,  with  all  its  antecedents,  con- 
comitants, and  sequences  which  has  ever  ap- 
peared. Prom  this  account  it  is  sufficiently  plain 
that  Damley,  though  cunningly  juggled  into  the 
house  which  was  afterwards  blown  up,  was  not 
himself  blown  up.  The  explosion  took  place 
between  one  and  two  in  flie  morning, — ^the 
whole  fabric  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  to 
the  very  foundation-stones,  and  of  all  who  were 
in  it  only  one  escaped  being  crushed  to  death. 
Darnley  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  wreck,  and 
it  was  five  o'clock  ere  his  body  was  discovered 
in  an  orchard,  lying  under  a  tree  at  the  distance 
of  eighty  yards  &om  the  ruins.     He  had  nothing 


on  but  his  nighUshirt,  and  near  him  w«s  th.e 
body  of  his  servant.  Neither  of  them  had  tbe 
slightest  bruise  or  fracture  on  their  persons,  nor 
was  the  hair  of  their  heads  singed.  It  was 
plain  that  Damley  had  taken  the  alarm,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  and  had  fled  for  bis  hfe, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  assassins,  and,  together 
with  his  attendant,  put  to  death  by  stranding — 
the  bodies  being  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  found,  to  encourage  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  blown  thither  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion. 

But  while  the  manner  of  Damley's  death  remained  an 
ioicratable  mystery  to  all  honest  men  in  Scotland,  ihe 
particulars  of  his  last  moments  were  known  to  the  Eng^- 
liah  Marshal,  at  Berwick.  *'The  Km^,"  writes  Sir 
William  Drury  to  Cecil,  "  was  long  of  dying;  and  to  his 
strength  made  debate  for  his  life."  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Drury  come  by  this  information?  for  with 
the  single  exception  of  Nelson,  who,  an  hour  after  the 
Queen's  departure  to  Holyrood,  went  to  bed,  "  and  never 
knew  of  anything  till  wdcened  by  the  fUl  of  tlte  houses" 
no  living  creature  within  those  walls  suryired  to  tell  the 
tale,  llie  report  of  the  princely  victim's  courageous 
deportment  in  his  unequal  struggle  with  his  nurdercrs, 
must,  therefore,  have  proceeded  either  from  the  assassins 
themselves,  or  the  oonspirators  by  whom  they  ':uid  been 
employed,  nnce  the  tonffues  of  aU  other  wUneuet  of  that 
scene  were  Muhed  in  the  long  silenoe  of  the  grwi !  / 

Damley  out  of  the  way,  and  his  principal 
assassin,  Bothwell,  acquitted  by  a  sham  ^rial  of 
the  charge  of  his  murder,  that  headlong  mffimi 
proceeded  to  mature  his  plans  for  manryiig  the 
Queen  himself,  to  get  the  sovereignty  ii  his 
hands.     The  fact  of  his  being  alr^y  n&rried 
seems  to  have  been  in  his  estimation  a  tcUe,  not 
amounting  to  an  obstacle  of  any  imporvmce. 
He  procured  a  bond  from  Kaiys  peer&  and 
privy  councillors,    in  which  they  ^amd^y 
pledged  themselves  to  acoomplish  a  manlage 
between  her  and  him,  before  he  Ihought  of 
obtaming  a  divoroe  from  his  own  wife;   ajid 
it  was  not  tUl  he  had  carried  off  the  Qneoi 
vi  et  armis  in  open  day,  and  borne  her  a  prisoner 
to  his  impregnable  castle  at  Dunbar,  and  thet« 
immured  her  in  solitude,  Ihat  he  thought  ol 
hurrying  forward  the  process  of  divorce  between 
himself  and  his  countess.    It  was  without  doubt 
Mary's  marriage  with  Bothw^  within  three 
months  of  the  murder  of  Damley,  that  alienated 
from  her  the  love  of  her  subjects  and  heaped 
opprobrium  upon  her  name.    There  b  but  one 
way  for  a  thorough-going  advocate  to  rescue  her 
character  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing— and  Miss  Strickland  boldly  takes  this  way, 
maugre  any  considerations  of  delicacy.      She 
tells  us  that 

the  lawless  ruffian  scrupled  not  to  inflict  on  his  royal 
captive  the  greatest  outrage  that  can  be  offered  to  woman. 
The  hct  continues  to  be  matter  of  controversy  among  his- 
torians, yet  no  circumstance  in  history  was  ever  verified 
by  so  important  a  weight  of  evidence;  for  it  was  attested 
in  bonds  of  assodation,  both  private  and  public^  in  re- 
cords  of  Council,  and,  above  an,  certified  by  the  voice  ot 
tbe  Three  Estate  of  Scotland  assembled  in  Barliament — 
not  by  Mary,  but  the  sfaameleBS  traitors  who  deprived  her 
of  her  tfafone  Mmd  liberty,  under  the  fiimsj  prei^noe  that 
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abe  HtB  tile  iiwfcigttar  of  Bothwell'g  crimeB.  Yet  the 
docoBAiitB  that  oontein  her  full  aeqoittal  were  framed  by 
themaelveB  in  language  the  most  positive  and  explicit^  and 
were  published,  with  sound  of  trumpets,  by  the  heralds 
at  the  Market  Cross  of  XkHnburgh  from  ^ime  to  time, 
within  the  ftrst  seven  months  after  the  offbnoes  were 
perpetrated  by  BotfaweU,  and  while  the  ihete  were  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men.  All  the  vituperative  declamations 
that  were  fulminated  against  her  from  the  pulpit,  all 
the  forgeries  and  fictions  that  were  subsequently  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  defi&ming  her,  cannot  obliterate  from 
the  Acts  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James  Vl.  the  de- 
daratian  that  Queen  Mary's  abdaetion  by  Bothwell 
was  fordble,  her  imprisonment  and  ruffianly  treatment 
by  him  at  Dnnbar  Castle  real,  and  her  marriage  to  him 
compulsory.  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  at  Dunbar 
Castle  at  the  same  time,  declares  "  that  the  Queen  could 
ikot  but  marry  Bothwell  after  what  had  occurred  against 
her  wDl,*'  using  words  too  explidt  to  be  repeated  here, 
plainly  indicating  that  it  was  among  the  erroneous  no- 
tions of  that  age,  that  injuries  of  that  nature  might  be 
repjured  by  marriage. 

This  is  all  very  plauaible,  and  soimds  well,  but 
leally  tells  Teiy  little  in  fayour  of  Mary,  upon 
examination.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  of  ber  determined  resistance  of  Both- 
well's  violent  abduction;  and  as  for  the  attestations 
certifying  the  guilt  of  that  ruf&an,  they  testify 
rather  to  the  policy  of  "  the  shameless  traitors 
who  depirived  her  of  her  throne  and  liberty  " 
than  to  the  innocence  of  the  Queen.  Having 
conspired  with  Bothwell  to  bring  about  the 
maniage,  it  was  but  playing  the  next  card  in 
their  hands  to  heap  odium  and  gmlt  upon  the 
head  of  their  blundering  tool ;  they  might  have 
pnt^him  to  death  had  they  chosen  so  to  do,  but  it 
served  their  purpose  better  to  drive  him  into 
exile.  As  for  the  declarations  appearing  in  the 
Acts  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James,  they  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  very  natural  caution  on 
the  part  of  legislators  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  might  be  in  a  position  to  suffer  the 
resentment  of  the  King,  had  they  put  upon  the 
reocRd  statements  defiEmiatory  of  his  mother. 

Though  we  cannot  accept  Miss  Strickland's 
portraiture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  as  anything 
approaching  to  a  moral  v^a  effigies,  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  from  a  candid  perusal  of  the  nu- 
merous testimonies  hexe  cited  on  her  behalf,  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  blame  her  feminine  fickle- 
neasy  weakness,  and  want  of  wisdom,  than  to 
seek  in  more  shameful  and  hateful  vices  of  cha- 
racter the  source  of  the  miseries  she  brought 
upon  herself  and  her  subjects.  Her  present 
biographer  has  raised  serious  doubts  as  to  her 
complicity  in  the  worst  acts  that  disgraced  her 
xeign ;  and  we  are,  as  we  suppose  wQl  be  most 
of  the  readers  of  these  volumes,  inclined  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mary's  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  Castle,  her 
manner  of  life  there,  and  her  forced  abdication, 
sore  given  in  a  style  at  once  circumstantial  and 
eondLae.  No  sooner  was  the  unfortunate  Queen 
safefy  barred  in  with  the  old  strumpet  mother 
of  Moray,  than  Xnox  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  with  the  chivabry  peculiar  to  religious  bigots 
at  all  times,  and  with  the  rabid  and  bloodtiiinty 


intolerance  that  marked  the  fanatics  of  his  day, 
began  pouring  out  his  maledictions  ''cannon- 
hot  "  against  the  defenceless  woman,  branding 
her  openly  &om  the  pulpit  as  a  murderess,  using 
the  coarsest  terms  of  vituperation,  and  de- 
nouncing ''  the  great  plagues  of  GK)d  to  Scotland 
if  she  were  spared."  His  popularity,  beyond 
question,  made  him  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Queen's  enemies,  and  by  his  fuhninations  he 
forwarded  the  forced  abdication  which  separated 
her  from  her  people.  When  Mary  was  pressed 
to  sign  the  suicidal  document — 

"  What !  **  she  exchdmed,  "  shall  I  set  my  hand  to  a 
deliberate  fafeehood,  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  my 
noUee  relinquish  the  office  God  has  given  to  me,  to  my 
son,  an  infant,  little  more  than  a  year  old,  incapable  of 
governing  the  realm,  that  my  brother  Moray  may  reign 
in  his  name  P  "  She  was  proceeding  to  demonstrate  £e 
unreasonableness  of  what  was  required  of  her,  but  Lindsay 
contemptuously  interrupted  her  with  soomfhl  laughter ; 
then,  scowling  ferodonsly  upon  her,  he  swore  with  a  deep 
oath,  "  that  if  she  would  not  sign  those  instruments,  he 
would  do  it  with  her  heart's  blood,  and  cast  her  into  the 
lake  to  feed  the  fishes."  ....  Her  heart  was  too 
full  to  continue  the  unequal  contest.  "I  am  not  yet 
five-and 'twenty,"  she  pathetically  observed — somewhat 
more  she  would  have  said,  but  her  utterance  failed  her, 
and  she  began  to  weep  with  hysterical  emotion.  Sir 
Robert  Melville,  affecting  an  air  of  the  deepest  concern, 
whispered  in  her  ear  an  earnest  entreaty  for  her  "to  save 
her  life  by  signing  the  papers,"  reiterating,  "that  what< 
ever  she  £.d.  would  be  invidid,  because  extorted  by  force." 
Mary's  tears  continued  to  flow,  but  ugn  she  would  not, 
till  Lindsay,  infuriated  by  her  resolute  resistance,  swore 
"  that,  having  begun  the  matter,  he  would  finish  it  then 
and  there,"  forced  the  pen  into  her  reluctant  hand,  and, 
according  to  the  popular  scene  of  this  lawless  violence, 
grasped  her  arm  in  the  struggle  so  rudely,  as  to  leave 
the  prints  of  his  mail-dad  fingers  visibly  impressed.  In 
an  access  of  pain  and  terror,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
averted  head,  ahe  affixed  ber  regal  signature  to  the  three 
deeds  without  once  looking  at  them. 

The  fifth  volume  closes  with  this  act  of  Mary's 
life ;  the  next  will  probably  record  the  termina^ 
tion  of  her  sorrowf cd  career. 


DiH  and  Pictures  Separated,  t»  the  Works  of  the 
Old  Masters.  By  SJBimT  Mjsbbtct.  London : 
Holyoake  and  Co.     1 854. 

Whbn  a  "picture-worm,"  as  Mr.  Merritt  de- 
signates the  amateur  collector,  purchases  an  old 
painting,  the  first  question  which  arises  in  his 
mind  is.  How  much  on  the£ace  of  this  canvas  is 
picture  and  how  much  is  dirt  ?  Amateur  col- 
lectors are  generally  quite  as  much  impelled  by 
the  spirit  of  discovery  as  by  a  love  of  art,  and 
by  gentlemen  of  this  class  whole  acres  of  canvas 
are  purchased  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  London, 
simply  because  they  are  "  dirty  acres,"  which 
would  not  be  bought  at  all  were  they  deansed 
from  their  dirt.  The  filth  which  a  century  or 
two  has  accumulated  upon  a  dilapidated  canvas 
or  panel  has  more  channs  for  die  majority  of 
stall-hunting  connoisseurs  than  has  the  highest 
artistic  merit,  because  it  imparts  a  specuLative 
character  to  ihe  purchase  of  it ;  and  the  more  it 
is  incrusted  wi<^  filth  of  all  kinds,  the  more 
speculative  and  the  more  acceptable  it  is.  When 
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some  purblind  old  fogey  has  got  possesdon  of  a 
bargam  of  this  kind,  ba  luga  it  home,  and  m  a 
matter  of  oourse  sets  to  work  oleaaing  it  him- 
self. If  it  will  "  friction,"  as  the  term  is— 
that  is,  if  he  can  raise  the  yarnish  by  rubbing 
with  finger  or  thumb,  he  accounts  himself 
happy;  and,  laying  it  flat  on  his  dining-table, 
he  frictions  away  till  his  hands  are  tender  and 
blistered,  the  house  filled  with  the  vile  odour 
of  stale  mastic,  and  the  picture  coyered  ancle 
deep  in  the  dust  of  dry  varnish  which  he  has 
rubbed  up.  Then  down-stairs  he  rushes  with  it 
to  the  pump,  gives  it  a  liberal  sluicing,  to  wash 
off  the  dust,  and  triumphantly  examines  the 
progress  he  has  made.  If  it  is  a  landscape  he 
does  not  see  that  he  has  rasped  off  half  the 
thin  final  touches  which  gave  character  to  the 
foliage,  and  scrubbed  away  the  outline  of  the 
distant  mountain  and  mei^ed  it  into  the  sky; 
or,  if  it  is  a  portrait,  that  he  has  got  rid  of  tbe 
carnations  and  half  the  delicate  grays  along 
with  them.  But  he  does  see  that  certain  parts  of 
the  picture  stubbornly  resist  his  rubbing,  and 
remam  yet  lustrous  and  shiny,  while  all  the  rest 
is  opaque  as  a  plastered  wall.  So  he  attacks 
the  stubborn  parts  once  more,  and  nothing 
daimted  at  perceiving  that  the  dust  which  he 
raises  the  second  time,  comes  up  of  a  brown,  a 
safi&on,  or  of  a  purple  colour,  labours  away  till 
the  whole  of  the  lustrous  surlaoe  is  ground  of^ 
when  he  oonoeives  that  his  mission  is  accom- 
plished,— as  it  is  effectually — ^the  picture  being 
irretrievably  ruined.  We  have  seen  this  process 
performed  a  hundred  times  at  least,  and  always 
to  the  immense  aatis&ction  of  the  operator,  who 
invanably  ooneeives  that  by  its  performance  he 
adds  a  thousand  per  cent,  or  so  to  the  value  of 
his  purchase. 

When  a  gentleman  amateur  gets  beyond 
friction  and  dabbles  in  "  the  doctor"  and '  all 
manner  of  solvents,  the  result,  if  possible,  is  stiU 
worse — the  picture  in  ttiat  case  being  not  only 
skinned,  but  frequently  disappearing  so  far  as 
to  render  the  question  whether  it  was  originally 
a  landscape  or  a  portrait  a  matter  not  easy  of 
decision.  We  are  not  joking,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  observe ;  we  have  heard  the  case  in 
point  seriously  discussed  more  than  once ;  and 
we  adduce  these  fJEu^ts  in  the  present  instance  to 
show  that  Mr,  Merritt  is  perfectly  right  in  attri- 
buting the  destruction  of  works  of  art,  not  to 
the  professed  restorers,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
an  important  work,  but  to  the  ignorance  of  idle 
amateurs,  who  have  a  &mcy  for  pictures  and 
picture-buying. 

Of  aU  uiidertakings  relating  to  the  arts^  that 
of  cleaning  a  picture  of  any  value  requires  the 
moat  caution,  the  most  delicacy  of  handling,  and 
the  most  certainty  of  knowledge.  Of  this  fact 
ihid  best  of  our  artists  are  perfectly  aware. 
Turner  would  not  attempt  to  restore  his  own 
pictures  when  they  needed  it.  Etty  imned  one 
of  his  own  by  failing  in  the  endeavour  to  repair 
it— committing  the  sasiehlimder  wMoh  is  nudi- 


oiously  charged  upon  tho  restorers.    The  diB- 
cnlty  of  cleaning  a  picture  arises  from  the  fact 
that  no  two  painters  pursue  precisely  the  same 
process  in  painting.     One  man,  like  Rubens  or 
Salvator  Bosa,  or  like  Mliller  in  some  of  his 
latter  works,   vrill  build  up  his  picture  with 
masses  of  colour  thrown  on  the  canvas  with  a 
large  brush  and  in  almost  a  dry  state ;   and  will 
finish  his  work  without  recourse  to  after  glazings 
and  washings  or  thin  colourings  of  any  kind,  by 
whatever  technical  term  they  may  be  designated. 
The  man  who  thus  paints  is  the  true  painter, 
whose  every  touch  is  an  inspiration  of  genius. 
His  works,  thus  solidly  constructed,   have  the 
elements  of  durability    in    themselves;    they 
rarely  need  restoring,   in  the  proper  sense  of 
that    term,     and    are    not    likely    to     suffer 
from     the     cleaning     that    they    will    occa- 
sionally   demand.      Another    pursues    a  con- 
trary method.     He  works  with   a  small    tool 
and  with  thin  colours,  and  covers  a  square  foot 
of  canvas  with  less  amount  of  pigment  than 
the  former  will  lay  on  a  square  inch.     His 
approaches  to  truth  are  gradual  and  never  more 
than  approximative — ^he  may  astonish  by  minute- 
ness and  fidelity  in  detail,  but  his  greatest  suc- 
cesses are  generally  in  the  transcript  of  the  most 
trivial  objects — such  as  a  birdcage,  a  chandelier, 
or  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs.     His  picture  is  a  work 
of  industry  more  than  it  is  of  art — a  miracle  of 
perseverance  and  accurate  imitation,  but  no  more 
a  work  of  genius  than  is  a  photograph  view.     To 
harmonise  the  work  of  separate  sittings  extend- 
ing perhaps  over  many  weeks,  a  third  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  glazings,  washings,  scumb- 
lings,   scrapings,  and  all  sorts  of   mechanical 
oontnvances.     His  work  when  finished,  owes 
its  durability  to  the  protecting  shield  of  hard 
varnish  with  which  he  is  prudent  enough  to 
cover  it,  or  to  mix  in  sufficient  quantity  with 
his  vehiele  in  the  course  of  working.     Thus  it 
is  that  painters  adapt  their  materials  to  their 
own  necessities — ^the  vehicles  made  use  of  by 
different  artists  are  as  yarions  almost  as  ar^ 
their  several  modes  of  handling — and  against 
this  everlasting  variety  the  restorer  has  to  be 
upon  his  guard ;  he  knows  by  experience  that  a 
solvent  which  will  scarcelv  touch   the  work 
of  one  painter  will  obliterate  that  of  another  of 
the  same  era ;  and  he  has  to  contend  with  the 
exigencies  of  either  case.     Many  of  the  worst 
pictures  to  clean  are  those  of  the  English  masters. 
Sir  Joshua  painted  most  of  his  in  a  dishonest, 
positively  unprincipled  manner,   plastering  on 
the  vilest  and  cheapest  material  in  the  preparatory 
processes,  from  sheer  stinginess,  ana  lavishing 
his  unrivalled  colour  upon  this  beggarly  ground. 
Partly  to  this  cause,   and  partly  to  the  exe- 
crable vehicle  he   used,   it  is  owing  that  his 
pictures  have  cracked  into  such  awful  chasms — 
that  their  colouring  is  but  the  shadow  of  what 
it  once  was,  and  their  restoration,  even  by  the 
cleverest  hand,  is  an  impossibUitv.    The  general 
use  of  megilp,  wMeh  aH  EngHsh  artists  use 
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111019  or  leaB,  i%  and  will  continiie  to  be,  more 
dfistrnctiTe  to  works  of  art  than  all  the  atrocities 
of  amateur  collectors  or  aai-ditant  restorers.  Its 
portabiHtyy  its  ready  drying  quality,  and  its 
temporaiy  brilliaacy^  render  it  a  conyenienoe  to 
the  painter ;  but  its  effects  are  always  bad,  and 
wLen  it  is  used  in.  large  quantities,  are  fatal  to 
the  pennanence  of  bis  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  of  the  substitutes  for  megilp  wluch 
haye  been  lately  inyented  may  haye  the  effect 
of  ousting  it  &om  the  fayour  it  has  so  long  en- 
joyed. An  artist  is  morally  bound  to  use  dur- 
al^  materials  in  his  work ;  and  since  he  paints 
for  money,  which  seems  the  sole  impulse  to  art 
among  us  in  the  present  day,  to  giye  the  pur- 
chaser an  article  as  durable  as  he  can  make  it. 

The  yirulent  cry  raised  some  time  back  against 
the  London  restorers,  who  are  incomparably  the 
most  skilful  in  Europe,  was,  we  presume,  the 
moying  cause  to  Mr.  Merritt's  adyocacy.  Whe- 
ther  he  be  personally  interested  in  their  yindi- 
cation,  is  a  question  with  which  we  haye  nothing 
to  4o ;  but  he  has  performed  the  task  temper- 
ately and  well,  and  with  more  modesty  by  far 
than  those  who  haye  spoken  on  the  other  side. 
He  might  haye  affirmed  with  perfect  truth  that 
there  axe  now  in  existence  in  this  country  miles 
of  galleries  of  excellent  pictures  (not,  of  course, 
vorka  of  the  highest  art,  but  works  of  fine 
talent)  in  a  state  of  good  preseryation,  and 
doing  the  wor^  of  educating  the  popular  eye 
and  forming  the  popular  taste,  which,  but  for 
the  efforts  ^  the  restorers,  would  haye  been  at 
this  moment  rotting  in  some  dark  limbo  or 
damp  eeUar,  or  lost  irrecoyerably  to  the  world. 
He  might  haye  said  that  of  the  really  practical 
knowledge  regarding  the  modes  of  worlong  pur- 
SQe4  hj  the  old  painters,  nine-tenths  at  least 
haye  originated  with  the  restorers,  as  the  fruit 
of  experiments  tUey  were  led  to  n^e  in  the 
course  of  their  profession;  and  that  to  them 
the  practice  of  ^  among  ourselyes  is  largely 
indebt^  owing  to  this  mechanical  knowledge 
which  they  naye  diffused.  Ho  might  haye 
shown  what  a  flood  of  li^t  the  remoyal  of  dirt 
from  pictures  has  thrown  upo^  art  in  general, 
and  asked  **  an  Artist"  whether  tho  glazing 
system  itself  did  not  spripg  to  life  anew  from 
the  lestorer^s  researches  ?  or  whether  an  ^ci- 
dent4  coat  of  dirt  did  not  suggest  the  myste- 
rious prooess  of  scumbling  oyer  lights?  He 
might  h^ye  asked  whether,  when  any  mortal 
miBchief  baa  really  been  done  upon  the  national 
pictures^  that  mischief  was  the  work  of  a  pro- 
fessional restorer,  or  that  of  some  pretentious 
Italian  quack  imported  by  (loyemment  for  the 
purpose;  or  of  some  conceited  B.A.,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  business  he  condescended  to 
undertake?  An4i  lastiy,  he  might  haye  in- 
quired  loho.  it  wfis  that  first  discoyered  the  hoaxes 
perpetjrated  upon  the  Committee  by  the  sale  of 
sham  originals,  by  which^  owing  to  the  bull- 
heade^  obtoseness  of  Eoyal  Academicians,  the 
pnblje  If  ere  pibndered  of  their  money  ?    That 


he  did  not  make  these  assertions,  or  ask  these 
questions,  may,  for  au^ht  we  know,  be  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Merritt  is  a  restorer  himself, 
and  too  modest  to  speak  out. 

Before  taking  leaye  of  this  suggestiye  yolume, 
we  must  adyert  briefly  to  Chapter  IX.,  which  is 
headed  "An  Ideal  Process 'of  Painting."  The 
idea,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  one  that  could 
neyer  be  carried  successfiilly  into  practice* 
The  author  recommends  the  painter  of  a  flower- 
piece,  or,  as  it  would  appear,  of  any  other 
subject,  to  draw  first  his  outline  on  paper 
— ^to  trace  it  on  a  perfectiy  white  ground 
on  a  panel — then  to  make  out  the  entire 
details  to  a  state  of  perfect  finish  in  lamp- 
black and  white-lead,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete 
representation  of  the  flowers  if  instead  of  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  they  had  been  moulded  in 
driyen  snow.  The  picture  being  thus  finished 
and  dried,  he  proposes  that  the  colouring  should 
be  completely  effected  by  thin  transparent 
washes ;  and  he  appears  to  think  that  a  produc- 
tion equal  to  a  flower-piece  by  Van  Huysum 
would  be  thus  obtained.  We  wiU  take  the 
liberty  to  inform  him  what  would  be  the  actual 
results.  Could  he  obtain  a  purely  crystalline 
medium  for  the  dilution  of  his  transparent 
colours,  and  one  which  would  dry,  as  spring- 
water  does,  without  a  stain,  he  would  achieye 
something  almost  approaching  to  the  perfection 
of  a  coloured  print.  But  inasmuch  as  he  would 
haye  to  use  oil  for  diluting  the  colour,  and  as 
that  would  dry  more  or  less  yeUow,  he  would 
fall  so  much  diort  of  the  water-coloured  print. 
A  rose-leaf  produced  by  glazing  on  white  would 
show  yery  like  a  fac-simile  of  one  cut  out  of 
blotting-paper.  What  does  Bubens  say,  "the 
lights  may  be  loaded  as  much  as  you  think 
proper ;"  and  they  .mtM^  in  fiict  possess  a  certain 
soHdity,  or,  in  oil-painting,  they  will  not  be 
lights  at  all,  thoueh  the  subject  be  the  flimsiest 
bloBson^  or  the  web  of  the  gossamer.  The  idea 
will  neyer  do.  To  paint  in  black  and  white  is  a 
yery  common  practice,  and  in  fonAcr  times  was 
more  followed  than  it  is  now — ^it  is  not  a  bad 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  we  know  portraitr 
painters  who  adopt  that  plan  inyariably,  though 
it  is  accompanied,  we  think,  with  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  tune ;  but  we  neyer  heard  till  now  of 
completing  the  picture  by  transparent  washes. 

A  short  chapter  on  Picture  Destroyers  ad- 
ministers merited  reproof  to  those  gentry  who, 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  restorer  as 
the  Methuselah  pill-man  does  to  the  M.E.C.S., 
plunder  the  pubUc  under  false  pretences. 

Covnicall :  Us  Mines  and  Miners.  With  Sketches 
of  Scenery.  (Travellers'  Library).  London  : 
Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
Wb  trayel  far  and  wide  oyer  the  earth's  surface, 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  in  scenery  and  in 
character^  and  of  wonders  in  nature  and  art» 
and  we  neglect  the  maryels  that  He  within  reach 
at  home,  and  which  we  might  yisit  at  any  time 
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at  tiie  cosi  of  a  few  hours'  railway  traveUiBg. 
How  many  are  there  who  have  ransacked 
Switzerland,  yawned  in  the  Vatican,  cKmbed 
the  Pyramids,  and  chibonked  it  in  Gonstanti- 
Bople,  who  have  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  bestow  a  glance  upon  Cornwall — ^never  sus- 
pecting that  a  tour  in  that  direction  would  bet- 
ter repay  them  for  their  time  and  trouble.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  publication  of  this 
little  work,  by  directing  a  new  stream  of  travel- 
lers towards  the  Land's  End,  wiU  open  a  fresh 
source  of  interest  to  the  migratory  multitude. 
The  author,  who  reports  everything  from  per- 
sonal investigation,  exhibits  the  entire  Cornish 
world,  both  above  ground  and  below  —  its 
fisheries,  its  mines  of  tin,  copper  and  lead,  its 
hardy  miners  and  their  families,  with  Iheir 
occupations  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  personal,  social  and  re- 
ligious, their  past  history  and  their  present  con- 
dition. He  sketches  the  wild  surface  of  the 
mining  country  and  the  waste  and  craggy 
scenery  of  the  coasts,  with  their  grotesque  air- 
balanced  masses — the  barren  wildernesses  of  the 
moors,  and  the  antiquated  ruins  of  a  former 
day — ^with  a  picturesque  pen  in  words  that  are 
veritable  tints  and  colours.  Utility,  however,  is 
the  main  purpose  of  his  work,  and  sound  practical 
information,  available  to  the  statistician  or  the 
man  of  commerce,  is  the  staple  of  his  pages.  The 
whole  economy  of  mines  and  mining— the  difficul- 
ties, dangers  and  speculative  nature  of  the  pursuit, 
are  here  leiid  open  without  extenuation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other.  Facts 
arc  the  data  from  which  he  draws  his  conclu- 
sions, and  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  the  argu- 
ments he  makes  use  of,  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  Passages  both 
pathetic  and  humorous  relieve  the  current  of  the 
narrative ;  and  had  we  room  we  should  extract 
a  most  comic  account  of  the  exploits  of  Messrs. 
Teague  and  Sneague,  Mining  Agents  in  Copper- 
court — ^for  which,  however,  we  must  send  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself. 


!Pit  for  Tat ;  cr,  American  Fixings  of  English 
Humanity,  By  a  Ladt.  London:  Clarke 
and  Eeeton.     1855. 

A  Lady  is  a  very  smart  writer,  who  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  revenged  upon  the  English 
people  for  the  various  demonstrations  they  have 
made  against  American  Slavery.  With  this  end 
in  view,  she  concocts  a  story  in  which  every 
instance  of  inhumanity  to  be  raked  together 
from  newspaper  reports  and  Parliamentary  re- 
cords is  worked  in  as  an  incident.  A  child  stolen 
from  his  parents  and  brought  up  as  a  chimney- 
sweep is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  which  is  rather  of 
the  stock  kind,  and  o^ers  nothing  very  new 
either  in  construction  or  character.  All  the 
abominable  cruelties  of  which  the  vilest  Eng- 
lishmen have  of  late  years  been  guilty  and 
punished  for,  are  lugged  in  and  arranged  as  so 
many  proo&  of  the  brutality  of  the  national 


character.  ''A  Lady"  does  not  choose  to  see  that 
abuses,  however  numerous  and  deplorable,  whidx 
arise  incidentally  from  individual  disregard  of 
the  moral  law,  Hck  the  beam  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  systematised  and  legatised 
robbery  and  wrong:  and  not  seeing  this,  or 
being  impenetrable  to  the  truth  and  logic  of  it, 
the  force  of  her  argument,  like  a  e^ot  that 
misses  its  mark,  is  thrown  away.  Moreover,  the 
fact  of  our  guilt,  if  it  were  proved,  would  not 
palliate  the  gmlt  of  the  man-stealer.  We  are 
doing  our  best  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
masses  immersed  in  ignorance  which  begets 
cruelty,  and  to  win  them  over  to  the  side  of 
humanity  and  kindness.  If  America  wiU  enter- 
tain a  kindred  view  with  regard  to  her  slaves, 
first  instructing  and  then  manumitting  them, 
she  will  have  a  more  valid  right  to  teach  us  our 

duty.  

Report  of  a  Public  Discussion  (on  SecularitmJ  be- 
tween the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B,A.,  and  George 
Jacob  Bjolyoake,  Esq.,  held  in  the  City  EaU, 
Glasgow.  London :  Hall  and  Virtue.  Glas- 
gow: E.  Stark. 
This  is  a  painfrd  instance  of ''  the  demoraUsation 
of  public  advocacy"  by  the  substitution  of  debate 
for  discussion.  The  phrase  is  Mr.  Grant's.  The 
fault  is  also  his.  He  had  to  meet,  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  the  advocate  of  a  system  all  whose 
little  strength  is  drawn  from  the  unchristian 
spirit  of  Christians, — and,  instead*  of  confining 
him  to  the  high  ground  of  general  principles  and 
historical  examples,  he  insists  on  dragging  him 
through  a  dirty  "  pool  of  personalities.'*  As  a 
combatant,  Mr.  Grant  may  have  found  *'  his  ad- 
vantage in  this ;  for  no  man^  the  last  series  of 
whose  publications  extend  to  seventeen  volmnes, 
affording  "  five  hundred  quotations,"  and  whose 
public  life  runs  over  twenty  years  of  confiict 
and  change,  can  afibrd,  without  dialectic  loss, 
the  exhibition  of  his  inconsistencies,  whether  of 
opinion  or  of  temper.  But  though  Mr.  Grant 
may  gain,  we  arc  certain  that  Christianity 
suffers. 

Wc  have  many  readers  in  Glasgow ;  and  some 
of  them  may  remember,  with  a  very  different 
feeling,  the  six  nights  in  the  City  JLeiSl,  antici- 
pated by  Dr.  Anderson  as  "  a  display  of  intellec- 
tual gladiatorship."  We  beg  of  such  to  compare 
with  tliis  Discussion  the  report  of  that  carried 
on  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley  and  Mr. 
Holyoake,  some  two  years  since.  It  imparted 
to  our  minds  a  heightened  estimate  of  the 
mental  powers  of  both  those  gentlemen — an 
almost  affectionate  reverence  for  the  one,  a  re- 
spectful compassion  for  the  other — a  deepened 
conviction  of  the  value  of  Christianity — a  pro- 
founder  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  Secularism  to 
its  own  ends ;  an  almost  shuddering  sense  of  its 
deficiency  in  contrast  with  the  system  it  would 
displace.  We  very  much  regretted  that  certain 
parties,  influential  among  Congregationalists, 
were  not  content  to  let  well  alone.  Desiderating 
"  more  of  the  boa  constrictor^'  than  good  Mr. 
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To^hHsj  Would  afibrd  them,  they  sent  forth  Mr. 
Battleaoake  Graai  This  is  his  second  en- 
counter with  Mr.  Holyoake,  and  it  is  as 
mach  belov  the  first,  as  the  first  was 
below  the  former,  in  all  by  which  "truth, 
moralsy  and  religion"  can  gain.  Through 
these  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  small 
print,  we  find  not  twenty  pages  of  argument, 
and  scarae  a  sentence  of  eloquent  or  even  fervid 
rhetoric.  Instead  of  appeal  and  counter-appecd 
to  the  understanding  and  moral  sense  of  the 
audience,  we  have  Mr.  Grant  trying  to  prove 
Ifr.  Holyoake  a  hypocrite  azfd  a  Har, — and  Mr. 
Holyoake  retorting  that  Mr.  Grant  makes 
ChnstiaDity  eminently  ''  disagreeable."  The 
one  excels  in  witty  insolence — ^the  other,  in 
bitter  epigram.  '^In  everything  he  is  un- 
truthful," says  Mr.  Grant  of  his  opponent.  "He 
ia  the  helot  inebriated  with  epithets,"  returns 
Mr.  Holyoake.  The  ungentlemanly  runs  even 
to  the  disgusting ;  Mr.  Grant  pushing  his  accu- 
Bfttions  of'  3£r.  Holyoake  to  that  of  complicity 
-with  impurity,  and  the  vindication  involving 
references  that  should  not  soil  these  pages.  It 
is  highly  to  tiie  credit  of  the  three  thousand 
people  who  for  six  nights  attended  this  edifying 
spectacle,  at  a  cost  of  eighteenpence  each,  that 
they  rarely  suffered  a  disturbing  expression  of 
feeling  to  escape  them.  There  is  enough  of  the 
inevitably  painful  in  these  oral  controversies — 
where  sacred  names  and  things  are  sure  to  be 
roughly  handled;  the  systematic  irritation  of 
personal  and  partisan  feeling  is  a  trial  which  no 
English  audience  would  endure. 

ChrmUcha  of  Wolfert^i  Moost,  and  other  Papers, 
By  Washinotok  Isymo.  Author's  Edition. 
Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co. 

A  YOLtncE  firom  the  pen  of  the  American  Oliver 

Goldsmith — ^a  pen  that    ''  adorns  whatever  it 

touches " — ^is  always  welcome  :    the  more  so 

when  marked  ''Author's  edition,"  so  that  we 

may  enjoy  it  without  compunction.     We  do  not 

know  how  much  of  this  is  absolutely  new, — ^but 

it  is  aU  well  worth  preserving.    The  opening, 

and  principal,  paper  is  a  supplemental  chapter  of 

the  immortal  Knickerbocker  History : — 

About  five-and-twenty  miles  from  the  ancient  and  re- 
nowned city  of  Manhattan,  formerly  called  Kew  Amster- 
dam, and  vulgarly  called  New  York,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  that  eipansion  of  the  Hudson,  known  among  Butch 
mariners  oi  yore  as  the  Tappan  Zee,  being  in  fact  the 
great  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  New  Netherlands,  stands 
a  little  old-fashioned  stone  manaon,  all  made  up  of  gable- 
efiids,  and  as  ML  of  angles  and  comers  as  an  old  (»cked 
faai.  It  is  said,  in  &db,  to  have  been  modelled  after  the 
cocked  bat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  as  the  Escurial  was 
modelled  after  the  gridiron  of  the  blessed  St.  Lawrence. 
Though  but  of  small  dimensions,  ye(^  like  many  small 
people,  it  is  of  mighty  spirit,  and  values  itself  greatly  on 
its  adtiqml^y,  bdng  one  ii  the  oldest  edifices^  for  its  size, 
in  the  whole  oountary. 

Such  was  Wolfert's  Boost.    Now  for  "Wolfert, 
its  builder — and  its  origin : — 

He  WHS  ft  worthy  but  iUnitarred-man,  whose  aim  through 
life  had  been  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet.    For  this  he 


had  migrated  ftcxtSL  Holland,  driven  abroad  by  fiinuly 
feuds  and  wrangling  neighbours.  He  had  warred  for 
quiet  through  the  fidgeting  reign  of  William  the  Testy, 
and  the  fighting  reign  of  Peter  the  Headstrong,  sharing 
in  every  brawl  and  ribroasting,  in  his  eagerness  to  keep 
the  peace  and  promote  public  tranquillity.  It  was  his 
doom,  in  fact,  to  meet  a  head-wind  at  every  turn,  and  be 
kept  in  a  constant  fume  and  fret  by  the  perverseness  of 
mankind.  Had  he  served  on  a  modem  jury,  he  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  eleven  unreasonable  men  opposed 
to  him. 

At  the  time  when  the  province  of  the  New  Netherlands 
was  wrested  f^Mm  the  domination  of  their  High  lifighti. 
nesses  by  the  combined  forces  of  old  and  New  England, 
Wolfert  retired  in  high  dudgeon  to  this  fastness  in  the 
wilderness,  with  the  bitter  determination  to  bury  him- 
self from  the  world,  and  live  here  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
peace  and  quiet.  In  token  of  that  fixed  purpose,  he  in- 
scribed over  Ins  door — his  teeth  clenched  at  tlie  time — 
his  favourite  Butch  motto,  "  Lust  in  Bust "  (pleasure  in 
quiet).  The  mandon  was  thence  called  "Wolferfs 
Rust"  (Wolferi's  Best);  but  by  the  uneducated,  who 
did  not  understand  Dutch,  Wolferfs  Boost;  probably 
from  its  quunt  oock-loft  look,  and  ftom  its  having  a 
weathercock  perched  on  every  gable. 

A  shrewisli  wife,  and  Yankee  witchcraft, 
allowed  poor  "Wolfert  but  little  enjoyment  of 
his  Boost ; — ^his  ghost  spoiled  it  for  his  succes- 
sors ; — and  in  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  suc- 
cessively a  great  annoyance  and  an  easy  capture 
to  the  loyalists.  Eebuilt,  it  was  in  due  time 
visited  by  the  antiquarian  Biedrich  Knicker- 
bocker; and  it  was  there  he  learned,  among 
other  now  world-famous  legends,  that  of  Sleepy 
Hollow : — 

The  church  itself  was  a  monument  of  by-gone  days. 
It  had  been  built  in  the  early  times  of  the  province.  A 
tablet  over  the  portal  bore  the  names  of  its  founders. 
Frederick  FiUipson,  a  mighty  man  of  yore,  patron  of 
Conkers,  and  his  wife,  Katrine  Van  Courtland,  of  the 
Van  Courtlands  of  Cixiton;  a  powerfnl  family  connec- 
tion, with  one  foot  resting  on  Spiting  Devil  Creek,  and 
the  other  on  the  Croton  Biver. 

Two  weathercocks,  with  the  initial  of  these  illustrious 
personages,  graced  each  end  of  the  church;  one  perched 
over  the  belfry,  the  other  over  the  chancel.  As  usual 
with  ecclesiastical  weatheroocks,  each  pointed  a  different 
way ;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  contradiction  between 
them  on  all  points  of  windy  doctrine;  emblematic,  alas ! 
of  the  Christian  propensity  to  schism  and  controversy. 

In  the  burying-ground  acyacent  to  the  church  reposed 
the  earliest  fathers  of  a  wide  rural  neighbourhood.  Here 
fiinulies  were  garnered  together,  side  by  side,  in  long 
platoons,  in  this  last  gathering  place  of  kindred.  With 
pious  hand  would  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  turn  down 
the  weeds  and  brambles  which  had  overgrown  the  tomb- 
stones, to  dedpher  inscriptions  in  Butch  and  English, 
of  the  names  and  virtues  of  succee<Hng  generations  of 
Van  Tassels,  Van  Warts,  and  other  historical  worthies, 
with  their  portndtures  faithfully  carved,  all  bearing  the 
family  likeness  to  cherubs. 

The  congregation  in  those  days  was  of  a  truly  rural 
character.  CSty  fashions  had  not  as  yet  stolen  up  to 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Dutch  sun-bonnets  and  honest  homespun 
still  prevailed.  Everything  was  in  primitive  style,  even 
to  the  bucket  of  vrater  and  tin  cup  near  the  door  in 
summer,  to  assuage  the  thirst  caused  by  the  heat  of  the 
weather  or  by  the  drouth  of  the  sermon. 

"We  could  not  resist  copying  this  exquisite  bit 

of  description,  dashed  witib.  good-natured  satire 

— ^but  the  indulgence  costs  us  the  omission  of  a 

page  or  two  from  the  interesting  history  of  Mr. 

I  "Boblincon;"  an  American  bird  of  Spring,  rival- 
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ling  oof  lark  in  the  sptrituel  of  his  early  song, 
but  exceeding  the  lark  in  subseqneni  grossness, 
and  coining,  like  it,  to— the  spit!  A  story 
containing  a  moral,  says  GeojOEcey  Crayon, 
"war^j  the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and 
little  boys;  warning  them  to  keep  to  those 
refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  which  raised 
him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career ;  but  to  eschew  all  ten- 
dency to  that  grofls  and  dissipated  indulgence 
which  brought  this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an 
untimely  end." 

Among  the  "other  papers"  are  sketches  of 
the  Tuileries, — BecoUections  of  the  Alhambra, 
— Tales  Sentimental  and  Spectral,-^Tales  of  the 
Seminoles — and  "the  Early  Experiences  of  Mr. 
Balph  Eingwood."  These  last  have  a  substan- 
tial value,  as  the  actual  adventures  of  the  Go- 
vernor Duval,  of  Florida;  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  men  who  filid  their  way  to  Ame- 
rica's high  places,  and  of  the  road  they  take. 

A  Word  in  Season ;  or,  Comforting  Thoughts  to 
the  Relatkes  of  the  Fallm  Brc^e,  By  Bev.  J. 
CuvHiKo,  D.D.,  F.K.S.E.  London:  J.  E. 
Shaw.  1865. 
This  little  volume  contains  the  substance  of  four 
reli^ous  discourses  delivered  before  a  congre- 
gation containing  among  its  members  a  number 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers  wounded 
or  slain  in  the  battles  of  the  Crimea.  Tiie  object 
of  the  preacher  was  to  supply  consolation  to  the 
bereaved.  "Words  that  comforted  them,"  he 
observes,  "  may  comfort  others.  With  this  view 
they  are  printed."  There  will  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  excellence  and  appositeness  of  these 
addresses.  They  meet  the  want  of  the  hour, 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  fallen.  An  Appendix  supplies 
some  touching  particulars  concerning  poor  An- 
struther  of  ti^e  23d  Eusiliers,  who  fell  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma. 


Leaves  from  a  Family  Journal.  By  Emile 
SouvEsiBE.  London:  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
1855. 
SotrvESTBE  is  a  very  simple  and  agreeable  writer, 
already  favourably  known  to  the  English  by  his 
"  Confessions  of  a  Working-man."  The  present 
is  a  much  larger  work,  written  in  the  same 
simple  style,  with  the  same  fLdeHty  to  nature, 
the  same  wholesome  Christian  philosophy.  It 
details  the  history  of  a  French  middle-class 
fanuly,  from  the  marriage  of  the  parents  up  to 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  only  son.  Two  admirable  characters, 
the  old  father,  a  retired  miHtaire,  and  Aunt 
Eoubert,  a  most  amusing  sample  of  the  good 
household  manager,  exclusively  French,  are  in- 
troduced; and  both  play  a  good  part  in  the  story. 
The  revelations  which  tMs  volume  affords  of 
domestic  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
will  strike  most  readers  with  their  novelty — and 
they  will  do  so  because  they  axe  pictures  of  what 


flctoally  isiisto,  and  ars  therefiire  istiLer  stert- 
lingly  tmlike  the  stereotyped  representatioiiB  of 
our  own  fictionists.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
the  tendency  of  the  book  is  to  promote  the  lore 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AuoKo  the  books  received  which  must  be  classed 
under  this  head  comes  first.  The  Historf  of  the 
Chartist  Movement,  by  B.  G.  Gammage,  Part 
III.,  of  which  we  must  fotbear  all  criticism 
until  the  complete  volume  comes  to  hand. — ^We 
must  say  the  same  of  the  first  number  oi  Poland; 
its  Sistory,  Constitutiony  ftc.,  by  Count  Era- 
sinski  (Chapman  and  Hall). — An  Inquiry  Re- 
specting the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  plain,  but 
earnest  appeal  to  all  Christians  in  behalf  of  the 
simple  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
author,  T.  H.  Milner,  reasons  soundly  and  per- 
suasively on  an  important  subject,  and  we  hope 
wiU  obtain  what  lus  sincerity  entitles  hxnt  to, 
an  impartial  heariug. — Ohservations  on  the  JHs^ 
online  and  Management  of  Comncts.  By  J. 
Field,  M.A.  (Longman),  is  a  practical  essay  by 
the  chaplain  of  Berkshire  Gaol,  upon  a  subject 
with  which  he  has  been  long  familiar,  aind  luis 
studied  deeply.  He  advocates  the  continuance 
of  the  twelve  months'  solitary  confinement, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  to  nine 
months.  He  would  do  away  with  the  gratui- 
ties, or  so-called  earnings  given  to  prisoners  on 
their  discharge,  or  at  any  rate  provide  for  their 
proper  -application  if  they  are  to  be  continaed. 
He  would  abolish  the  Ticket-of-Leave  system 
as  leading  to  collusion  and  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners'  Mends;  and  he  would  promote 
the  emigration  of  discharged  prisoners,  as  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  leading  them  to 
pursue  an  honest  Hfe.  The  writer's  opinions 
are  evidently  of  considerable  weight,  and,  it 
seems  to  us,  cannot  be  safely  lost  sight  of  m  any 
future  legislation  on  this  troublesome  question. 
— A  Scripture  Gaaetteer,  by  B.  H.  Cowper 
(London:  J.  Snow),  is  a  very  minute  booklet, 
containing  brief  notices  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  useful  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  wants  a  map  of  Syria,  and  wants, 
too,  many  interesting  details  which  will  be  found 
in  other  works  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Cowper  should 
have  taken  "Mansford's  Scripture  Gazetteer" 
for  a  model,  a  work  which  we  should  like  to 
see  reprinted  ia  a  popular  fornu — The  Northern 
Trihme  for  February  counts  a  score  of  articles  on 
its  wrapper,  among  which  there  appears  to  be 
more  of  Eugene  Sue  than  is  good  for  an  English 
stomach.  Maccall's  papdr  on  the  Czar  is  worth 
a  whole  bushel  of  that  sort ;  and  the  portrait  of 
Mazzini,  which  is  such  a  head  as  Eembrandt 
might  have  etched,  atones,  and  more,  for  pre- 
vious failures  in  that  department. — The  Step- 
mother,  by  G.  P.  R.  James  ("  Parlour  Library," 
Hodgson),  is  a  cheap  reprint  of  a  story  full  of  in- 
cident of  a  pleasing-  as  well  as  of  a  painfdl  sort, 
describing  the  career  of  an  unpriacipled  (toeiandrel 
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and  the  macliinations  of  an  intriguing  woman, 
vith,  GA  uenialy  the  current  of  love'  and  courtship 
running  to  a  happy  conclusion. — Fraser^s  Maga- 
fine  for  February  has  ten  articles,    good,   as 
usual.      Among  them  is  a  paper  on  Barnum, 
containing,  besides  some  smart  and  well-merited 
strictures  on  that  boastful  swindler,  comments 
not  over-complimentary  to  Jenny  Lind.     The 
tale  of  Alwyn's  First  Wife  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion which  might  have  been  agreeably  de- 
ferred to  a  few  months  later ;  and  another  story 
is  commenced  under  the  title  of  Hinchbrook,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  judgment. 
A  paper  on  the  verse  books  of  1854  deals  out 
sorry  encouragement  to  a  small  band  of  would- 
be  poets.     The  concluding  article  on  the  War 
and  the  Government  is  to  the  puipose,  and 
winds  up  with  some  bitter  reflections  on  Lord 
John. — The  Commercial  Unterprise  of  the  Ancient 
R(nnan$  (Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter)  is 
a  pamphlet  translation  of  a  portion  of  Mingotti's 
Priae  Essay.     The  review  which  the  Italian 
takes  of  the  commercial  history  of  his  warlike 
ancestors  is  the  reverse  of  flattering.      They 
derived    their  wealth    from   plundering    their 
weaker  neighbours,  tmtil,  by  a  prolonged  course 
of  rapine,  they  had  grown  inordinately  rich ; 
and  then  they  spent  their  ill-gotten  gains  in 
riotous  living,  which  when  it  came  to  an  end 
left  them  not  only  poor  but  effeminate,  and  a 
prey  to  the  barbarous  hordes  whom  they  were 
no  loiDgesr  able  to  resist. — Diplomatic  Revdations 
md  Popular  OreduUUj  (London :  Harrison)  is  a 
pamphlet  professing  to  show  by  documentary 
evidence,   drawn  from  Blue  Books  and  other 
sources,   that    l^e  English    people  have  been 
gulled  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm  for  a  disas- 
trous war,  by  the  dishonesty  of  lAieir  statesmen 
and  their  own  want  of  discrimination.      The 
authwr  repudiates  the  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
and  quotes  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  John 
Bright  in  proof  that  Eussia  has  been  driven 
into  a  war  by  dupHdty  and  Mse  pretexts. — Tlte 
HUtwical  Pochet  Annual  for  1855  ;  containing  a 
chronological  summary  of  the  events  of  1854, 
with  abstracts  of  important  State  papers,  an 
account  of  the  war,   an  obituary  of  notable 
pearsoBS,    and    remarkable    disasters.    By  Dr. 
Bergel.    London:  Triibner.     A  shilling  book, 


sufficiently  described  in  the  title  we  have  tran- 
scribed at  fiiU,  and  sufficiently  recommended  by 
its  self-description. 
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LITE   ASSUEANCE   COMPAJI^^IES. 


Medical,  Inralld,  and  General  Lifd  Assuranoe 
Society.— The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
tl^  Soaety,  show  the  amount  of  business  done  during 
the  last  year.  *'The  Directors  are  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  present  to  the  proprietors  a  very  satisflictory  state- 
ment of  the  progress,  present  condition,  and  prospects  of 
the  Sodety.  In  their  last  annual  Report  they  informed 
the  proprietors  that  the  number  of  policies  then  in  force 
^r<»8,46^  iiumring  1,837,500?.,  ahd  yielding  an  income 
of  55,2072.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  official 
year, 

'^^  number  of  policies  in  force  is  5,248 

£        8.  d. 

The  amount  insured  is 2,298,027    8  2,  and 

'^hnomefirom  premiums  is.,*       100,510    9  1 


"  This  very  large  increase  is  owing  partly  to  a  general 
accession  of  business,  and  partly  to  the  transfer  to  this 
Company  of  the  business  of  the  Neio  Oriental  Company, 
which  included  1,011  policies,  insuring  538,5322.,  with  a 
revenue  of  27,3512. 
The  whole  of  the  new  assurances  effected  during  the 

year  amount  to  1,119 

£         s.  d. 

Assuring  534,188    3    1 

Yielding  an  income  of 22,758    0    0 

Showing  an  excess  over  the  new  business 

oflast  year  of  197  policies,  assuring...  132,012    0    0 

**  The  next  point  which  the  Durectors  would  lay  before 
the  proprietors  is  the  difference  between  its  present 
fiwflnnml  conditxon  and  that  of  last  year.    Fnnn  the 
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Anditon'  Bepoti  aiid  the  baknoe-iheefe  rabmitted  to  the 
maetiiig  htft  yeer,  it  will  be  foand  that 

The  MKtf  then  amonnted  to £91»912  lOi.  4d. 

Whereaf  at  the  preient  time  they 

amoantto £135,557  10s.  9d. 

The  aecamnlated  capital,  therefore, 

has  inereaaed,    daring   the  last 

finandal  year,  by      £43,645    Os.  5d. 

'*  The  whole  of  these  funds  is  inrested  in  Government 
real  and  other  seevritiee.  In  no  prerioos  year  have  the 
Society's  ftinds  increased  so  n^idly  as  in  that  just  passed. 
It  is  a  pecoHar  feature  in  the  bosiness  of  this  office,  that 
the  amount  of  disoontinned  policies  is  extremely  large. 
For  example,  had  there  been  no  lapses,  the  income  from 
premiums  on  the  30th  of  September  of  last  year  would 
haTe  been  86,3952.,  instead  of  65,2072.— a  deduction  of 
36  per  cent !  Thisis  an  important  fact,  and  forms  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  business  hitherto  transacted 
by  this  Society,  and  places  its  afiairs  in  a  position  quite 
different  from  that  of  other  Assurance  Institutions.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  result  with  that  of  other 
companies,  to  show  how  marked  is  the  difference.  Thus» 
in  fifteen  of  the  leading  metropolitan  compames,  esta- 
blished for  an  averase  period  of  29  years,  the  rate  of  the 
discontmuance  of  poudes  was  27*5  per  cent. 
In  the  Ociha  (when  established  21  years),  16  per  cent. 
In  the  Medical  and  Inoalid  (when  established  12  yean), 

32  per  cent. 

**  This  rapid  rate  of  discontinuance  of  policies  must  ne- 
cessarily check  the  accumulation  of  capital,  inasmuch  as  it 
reduces  very  largely  the  average  duration  of  each  policy. 
The  Directors  have  thought  it  important  to  obtain  a  very 
careful  and  complete  analysis  of  the  cases  on  which  in- 
creased premiums  have  be^  paid ;  the  assurance  of  dis- 
eased lives  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Office.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  analysis  is,  that  the  business  derived  from  the  assu- 
rance of  diseased  lives  isas  steady  and  as  free  from  fluctu- 
ation as  that  of  ordinary  lives,  but  that  it  does  not  lead 
to  exorbitant  profits.  The  number  of  deaths  which  have 
occurred  during  the  year  amount  to  72,  and  the  sum 
assured  to  35,796/.  16s.  2d.,  while  in  the  same  time  the 
recdpts  from  premiums  amount  to  92,760Z.  9s.  5d.  The 
proprietors  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  business  in  India 
has  been  very  successfrd.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  bv  the  two  leading  Offices 
of  India,  and  by  this  Company,  m  the  year  ending  June, 

1854,  and  the  half*year  ending  the  same  time : — 

Year  ending  Half-year  ending 

Jnne  80, 1864.  June  30, 1854. 

Laudable 90 £51,460  42 £24,050 

Universal    180 140,580  90 70,290 

Medical  401 276,241  888 213,877 

**  From  the  report  just  received  fi^ym  the  Local  Board 

in  India,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  continuance  of 

that  public  support  hitherto  so  freely  accorded  to  this 

Society  in  India." 

Defender  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company.— 
Tlie  following  balance-sheet  of  this  Society  for  the  last 
year  has  been  published. — ^Dated  Jan.  15, 1855  : — 

Db.                         Receipts.  £      s.    d. 
Cash  received  on  account  of  shares      ...     31,787  17    3 
Interest  due  to  shareholders  to  Michael- 
mas, 1854      ...        951    4    6 

Amount  of  du^  owing  to  Government  on 
account  of  Fire  Insurance  to  Michael- 
mas, 1854       2,020  18    7 

liabilities  for  g^und-rent,  rates,  taxes, 
salaries,  tradesmen's  bills,  &c.  ...         420  15    3 


Cs.  fixPBimxTtrBl. 

Cash  invested  on  mortgages  and  bonds 

Interest  due  thereon     

Balance  at  bankers        

Balance  of  cash  in  hand  

Debts  due  by  agents  and  others  on  ac- 
count of  insurances  unpaid    ... 

IKtto  on  account  of  French  insurances 

Allowance  by  Government  on  collection 
of  duty  on  fire  insurance       

Estimated  value  of  house  and  fixtures. 
No.  34,  New  Bridge  Street,  Black- 

xnfltiv   •••  •••  ••«  ■••  »•• 

Policy  stamps  in  hand 


£         a.  d. 

34,872    4  2 

741    8  6 

2,895     2  7 

93  16  10 

4,277  19  1 

3,054    O  0 

95     1  5 


Balance 


1,776  0  0 

22  9  6 

£47,828  2  0 

...£12,647  6  6 


Prince  of  Wales  LiCe  and  Bdnoational  Aaaoraaoe 
Company.— In  the  Report  read  at  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  share  and  policy  holders  of  this  Company  the 
D&ectors  state,  That  they  have  to  report  838  proposals 
for  assurance  of  life,  to  the  amount  of  £227,852  6s.  8d., 
received  during  the  past  year,  and  593  policies  issned, 
assuring  159,2202. 13s.  4d.,  producing  premiums  amount- 
ing to  5,635i.  2s.  Id.  The  progress  of  the  Company 
then  stands  thus : — 

£      s.     d. 


1852,  New  Business 

1853  „ 

1854  .. 


Balance  ... 


12,647    6    5 


£47,828    2    0 


3,014  14     2 

4,317    2     9 

5,635    2     1 

**  From  this  statement  it  will  be  endent  at  once  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  life  assurance,  that  this 
Sodety  has  transacted  a  more  than  average  amount  of 
new  business,  and  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  ereatet 
than  that  which  usually  obtains.  The  industrial  and 
uckness  branch,  to  which  they  have  devoted  great  atten- 
tion, has  steadily  progressed ;  and  has  already  been  the 
means  of  much  practical  good.  The  receipts  of  this  year 
are  greatly  increcued,  and  the  outlay  on  the  other  hand 
diminished,  but  much  of  the  new  business  of  this  year  is 
due  to  the  judicious  expenditure  of  lasL  In  the  course 
of  the  last  year  148  new  agents  have  been  appointed, 
and  the  expense  of  providing  them  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary even  to  commence  an  agency  amounts  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  a  considerable  sum,  and  yet  the  whole  of  this  is 
included  in  '  annual  expenditure.'  The  losses  of  the  past 
year  have  been  5612.  lis.  6d.,  which  amount  is  far  bdow 
that  which  might  have  been  antidpated,  from  the  high 
mortality  which  prevuled.  On  the  subject  of  dividend 
the  Directors  enter  into  explanations.  It  has  become 
usual  among  modem  Assurance  Companies,  as  their 
business  advsnces,  to  pay  6,  and  even  7,  per  oent.  to  thor 
shareholders ;  this  plan,  although  it  may  have  the  eflect 
of  raising  the  shares  in  the  market^  does  not  seem  to  the 
Directors  so  sound  as  the  bonus  principle,  by  which  the 
funded  value  of  the  share  is  absolutely  increased,  and  the 
dividend,  although  still  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  pro- 
portionately raised.  In  two  years'  time  a  division  of  profits 
will  take  place,  20  per  cent,  of  which  will  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  a  comparison  of  the  reserve  at  present  with 
the  amount  of  capital  paid  up,  encourages  the  hope  that 
both  the  shareholders  and  policy-holders  will  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Directors. 

The  Chairman,  in  an  able  speech,  vindicated  the  past 
management,  and  moved  tbb  adoption  of  the  Report, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Four  Directors 
were  then  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managerB^  omoerB^and 
agents  of  the  Company. 
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THE  DIGGINGS  AND  DIGGEES  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY* 


Thb  map  of  England  has  been  compared  toi 
the  figure  of  a  littie  old  woman  squatted  on  her ' 
hams,  warming  her  fingers  and  toes  at  an 
imyginiMy  fire,  represented  by  once  infiam- 
matoiy  Ireland.  The  toes  of  this  ''little  body 
^th  a  mighty  heart''  are  formed  by  a  homed 
promontory  which  thrusts  itself  out  eighty  miles 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  England  by  a  crooked  black  line,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  maps,  denotes  a  river. 
This  tract  of  hmd  was  known  in  the  reign  of 
^orious  Queen  Bess,  not  exactly  as  English 
gromid,  but  as  ''a  country  next  England  on 
that  side  nearest  Spain;"  it  is  even  now 
familiarly  spoken  of  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
only  land  it  touches,  as  "  West  Barbary;"  but  to 
ears  polite,  it  is  the  Eoyal  County  of  Cornwall. 

A  noble  river  is  the  Tamar,  which  separates 
Gomwall  from  **  Lovely  Devonia !  land  of 
flowers  and  song,"  though  it  is  little  known  out 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Bising  in  the  bleak, 
daik-blue  moors  in  the  north-east  point  of  Com- 
wall,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
it  flows  southward,  full  of  folds,  like  a  surging 
snake,  for  sixty  miles.  For  the  first  thirty  it 
remains  a  moorland  stream,  bursting  through 
huge  rocks  in  many  a  cascade,  and  spreading 
out  in  a  sheet  of  phining  silver  over  many  a 
gravelly  bed ;  it  sweeps  round  the  swelling  hill 
of  ancient  Launceston,  castle-crowned ;  and 
through  the  lawns  of  Warrington,  famous  in 
Saxon  times;  and  then  leaping  with  a  musical 
roar  over  the  flushing  Weir,  unites  with  the 
ocean  tides  beneath  the  Harwell  Bocks  which, 
sprinkled  with  flowers,  and  bearing  waving 
plumes  of  verdure,  rush  up — majestic  and  sub- 
lime. And  now,  the  Tamar,  sinking  deep  be- 
tween high  banks,  steals  round  the  peninsula  on 
which  stood  Harewood,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
of  Athelwold  and  Elj&ida;  and  then  reaches 
ancient,  proud  Cotele,  seated  amongst  chestnuts 
such  as  that  on  which  Salvator  Bosa  has  hung 
(Edipus,  and  sweeps  solemnly  beneath  the  chapel 
on  the  rock,  where  Sir  Bichard  Edgcumbe,  flying 
from  the  partisans  of  the  crooked-back  tyrant, 
''  plunged  for  life  and  wonit."  On,  on,  runs  the 
stream  by  breezy  hills,  and  warm  valleys,  by 


hamlets  on  the  shore,  and  cottages  nestling  half- 
way up  the  wooded  bank,  and  again  describes  a 
gigantic  curve,  above  which  sits  PentiUie,  like  a 
mediaeval  crown  on  a  noble  brow — ^and  there, 
too,  in  a  stone  temple  which  ornaments  the  land- 
scape, sat  Tillie,  once  owner  of  the  domain, 
waiting  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.  "  Mr.  Tillie," 
says  Gilpin,  "  was  a  celebrated  atheist  of  the 
last  century,  and  he  compelled  his  executors  to 
build  a  tower,  on  a  knoll,  locally  called  Mount 
Ararat,  and  place  in  it  his  corpse,  arrayed  in  his 
usual  garb  and  seated  in  his  arm-chair  at  a  table 
laid  with  bottles,  glasses,  pipes,  and  tobacco : 
in  this  way,  he  said,  he  would  await  the  day  of 
resurrection."  From  beneath  PentiUie  the 
widening  stream  rolls  on  by  Bere  Alston,  with 
its  ugly  mine- works,  once  a  famous,  or  rather 
infimious,  rotten  borough ;  and  past  Landulph, 
which  holds  the  ashes  of  a  Constantine-Theo- 
dore,  the  "  second  brother  of  Constantine  Paleo- 
logua,"  the  eighth  of  "  yt  line" — the  inscription 
on  his  tomb  thus  runs — *'  yt  rayned  in  Constan- 
tinople until  subdued  by  the  Turks."  He  mar- 
ried an  English  lady,  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  lowly  churchyard  of  this  little,  sequestered, 
out-of-the-way  church,  standing  on  the  point 
of  a  promontory,  and  on  the  edge  of,  the 
Tamar.  And  now  the  Tamar  spreads  wider  its 
arms,  extending  far  into  Devon  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Tavy,  and  into  Cornwall  by  a  deep 
creek.  The  land  is  thus  converted  into  bold 
promontories,  and  the  river  assumes  the  look  of 
a  circular  lake.  The  main  stream,  marked  by 
many  a  flowing  sail  and  labouring  oar,  finds  an 
outlet,  unseen  until  it  is  reached  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Saltash,  which  rushes  out  as  if  to 
bar  its  progress.  Through  deep  banks  it  pours 
on,  and  soon  is  joined  by  the  Lynher,  which  has 
skirted  picturesque  St.  Grermans  and  Trematon, 
one  of  tiie  noblest  Norman  castles  of  our  land, 
and  yields  up  its  existence  at  Beggar's  Island, 
haunt  of  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  lying  close  to 
luxuriant  Antony,  like  the  black  mole  on  the 
cheek  of  the  girl  of  Shiraz.     Tamar  and  Lynher 
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unitiiig,  fonn  the  noble  Hamoaze,  one  of  the 
cradles  of  oar  men-o'-war.  Ilere  the  stupen- 
dous i&asses  float — 

Movelen,  is  In  the  sleepy  sunny  air, 
Rests  the  meek  swan  in  her  own  quiet  world. 
Some  of  them  are  mere  relics  of  the  battle  and 
breeze,  irhose  work  being  done,  are  quietlj 
rotting  in  old  a^;  while  others,  ''now  re- 
posing oh  ihcir  own  ^adows  in  perfect  stillness/' 
as  Canning  eloquently  described  them,  ''are 
read  J  to  assume  the  likeness  of  animated  beings, 
instinct  with  life  and  motion — to  ruffle,  as  it 
were,  their  swelling  plumage,  to  quickly  put 
forth  all  their  beauty  and  bravery,  collect  their 
scattered  elements  of  strength,  and  awaken  their 
dormant  ^unders."  On  the  western  bank  is 
the  town  of  Torpoint,  the  chief  gate  of  Corn- 
wall; on  the  eastern,  the  great  steam-factory 
and  dockyard. 

There  Science  lays 

The  solid  keel,  and  on  it  rean  a  frame 
Bndhring,  finr,  magnificent !    The  woods 
Of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  deroCe 
Their  mightiest  foliage  to  raise  the  Tast— 
The  thunder-bearing  structure  :  till  at  last. 
By  Genius  nobly  formed,  the  finished  ship 
Is  ready  fbr  theimpresslTe  launch.    The  day 
Arrives  I  the  Atlantic  tide  is  swelling  high 
To  place  her  on  its  bosom.    0*er  her  decks 
The  streamers  wave  all-gallantly;  around 
Enlivening  music  floats,  while  myriads  crowd 
Where  the  bold  vessel  on  her  rapid  plane 
Sits  proudly.    Hark !  the  intre|rid  artisans 
Bemove  her  last  supports ; — a  breathless  pause 
Holds  the  vast  multitude ;  a  moment  ^e 
Remains  upon  her  slope, — then  starts, — and  now 
ttushing  sublitnely  to  the  flushing  deep. 
Amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands  she  descends; 
Then  rising  buoyantly,  a  graoeful  pile, 
To  float  supinely  on  uie  blue  Hamoaze, 
till  England  the  winged  miracle  shall  send 
To  bear  her  dteaded  banner  round  the  globe. 

Still,  another  bend  the  Tamar  makes,  and 
then  another,  round  magnificent  Mount  £dg- 
cnmbe,  the  coveted  spoil  of  the  Commander  of 
Hie  Spanish  Armada;  and  at  length  the  moor- 
land stream  loses  itself  in  the  silvery  expanse  of 
Plymouth  Sound,  amidst  a  panorama  which 
makes  even  the  matter-of-fact  Murray  poetical, 
and  always  drives  poets  to  enthusiastic  numbers. 

ihe  Tamar  isolates  Cornwall  from  the  rest 
oi  England,  as  the  moat  the  fortress ;  and  there 
are  only  two  entrances  to  the  county  on  the 
land  side — ^that  is^  on  the  east,  from  whence, 
according  to  Cornish  people  by  the  way,  the 
wise  men  do  not  come.  One  is  in  the  north, 
across  Poulston-bridge ;  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
celebrated  *'  Quicksilver' '  Mail  might  be  seen  in 
the  dimness  of  the  second  evening  after  it  had 
left  the  General  Fost-ofiice,  rushing  down  the 
hill,  or  galloping  along  on  the  opposite  side, 
twdve  miles  an  hour,  towards  Launceston. 
But  since  the  formation  of  the  railway  to  Fly- 
mouth,  nearly  all  the  Cornish  traffic  has  been 
diverted,  and  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar 
at  Devonport. 

In  the  busiest  part  of  the  Hamoaze,  amidst 
the  floating  castles  of  war^  some  dismasted,  dis- 


armed, and  even  roofed  over,  others  displaying 
all  the  delicate  tracery  of  rigging,  bristling  with 
one,  two,  and  even  three  rows  of  **  teeth,"  and 
buying  with  the  hum  of  a  thousand  gallant 
men — across  beautifdl  bows  and  under  magni- 
ficent stems — ^a  floating  house,  and  its  smoky 
chimney,  is  constantiy  moved  to  and  fro  by 
clanking  chains,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
symmetrical  forms  around  it.  It  is  the  steam 
bridge,  propelled  by  an  engine  turning  a  drum, 
round  which  is  coiled  chains  stretching  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  at  both 
ends  of  the  vessel.  On  €»ch  side  of  the  engine- 
house  is  a  roadway,  and  it  is  nothing  unusual 
to  see  the  mail-coach  and  four  horses  driven  on 
boatd,  and  with  two  or  three  other  vehicles, 
and  a  hundred  passengers,  conveyed  through 
the  fleet. 

Torpoint,  on  the  western  shore,  is  the  great 
point  of  departure  on  entering  and  quitting 
Cornwall ;  and  here  the  traveller  ''  going  down 
along,"  as  they  say,  encounters  the  conveyance 
peciiliar  to  the  county. 

This  is  the  van;  but  it  is  9ui  §eneH$;  it  is 
unlike  all  otiier  vans  which  other  people  use. 
You  wiU  have  a  notion  of  it,  if  you  fancy  a 
four-wheel  waggon,  a  littio  sweated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wheels,  covered  with  a  high, 
square,  flat  roof,  not  a  tilt,  but  regularly  bmlt 
npt  the  sides  projecting  over  the  wheels  soffi- 
cientiy  to  form  a  shelf  within.  You  can  always 
tell  when  a  van  is  about  to  start  by  the  pack- 
ages which  accumulate  about  the  doors,  in  such 
numbers  generally  that  you  Wonder  what  ve- 
hicle can  contain  them  all.  The  airangement 
is,  in  truth,  something  like  putting  a  quart  of 
liquid  into  a  pint  bottle.  First,  packages  are 
piled  on  the  roof,  until  you  are  quite  sure  tibat  the 
van  wOl  turn  over  from  top-heaviness  as  soon 
as  it  moves.  Bo  it  would ;  but  then,  just  when 
all  but  the  last  straw  has  been  piled  up,  the 
packer  ties  half  a  score  of  boxes,  hampers, 
and  other  convenient  things,  under  the 
floor  of  the  van,  between  the  wheels;  and 
these,  as  they  swing  freely,  always  preserve  the 
centre  of  gravity.  But  half  the  load  is  still 
strewed  in  the  street,  and  then  the  man  lets 
down  a  sort  of  rack  at  the  back  of  the  van,  and 
piles  a  littie  load  upon  that.  Then,  a  lot  of 
light  things,  which  won't  pack  well,  or  won't 
bear  squeezing,  are  hung  round  the  outside; 
while  anything  tiiat  still  remains  is  popped  into 
the  inside,  to  serve  as  seats  for  the  passengers ; 
and  you  may  often  deposit  your  dignity  on  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  or  a  carboy  of  vitriol.  The 
driver.  Who  is  sometimes  a  woman,  often  a  boy, 
occupies  the  only  permanent  seat — a  tartovr 
board  across  the  frt)nt — ^which  he  will  share 
with  a  £uniliar  friend,  or  the  last  passenger  who 
cannot  get  frffther  into  the  bowels  of  llio 
leviathan  on  wheels.  The  propelling  power  is 
a  single  horse ;  and  generally  so  woe-b(^ne,  from 
littie  fiiod  and  mudi  work, ^that  you  feel|  quite 
as  much  atfianwd  to  ride  as  the  old  men  fitmoui 
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in  the  £iible  of  the  ass.  The  wonder  is,  how  the 
aninud  gets  on  at  all ;  but  it  does  get  on^  because, 
goiiig  down  hill,  the  heavier  the  load  is,  the 
taster  the  yan  roUs ;  while,  going  up  hill,  the 
passengers  get  out  and  push,  and  tiie  more  there 
are  the  lighter  is  the  work.  There  is  scaroely  a 
mUe  of  level  road  in  all  Cornwall — aU  up  one 
Mil  and  down  another;  and  thus  alternately 
poshiDg  and  rolling,  the  van  advances  at  the 
speed  of  almost  three  miles  an  hour ! 

Cornwall  is  as  yet  a  region  beyond  the  reach 
of  railways,  if  one  excepts  a  couple  of  decrepit 
local  Hues,  one  of  which  is  restricted,  in  the 
tenderness  or  wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  county 
has  come  to  the  ground  between  two  stools ;  for 
while  its  magnates  were  settling  whether  they 
woidd  have  a  direct  line  to  Exeter  over  the  de- 
Bolate  moors,  or  one  skirting  the  south  coast 
along  the  line  of  traffic,  the  Railway  crush  came, 
and  away  went  the  ways  and  means.  They  are 
now  making  up  for  lost  time,  but  pulling  against 
tide  with  a  terrible  tug.  But  though  the  Corn- 
wall Railway  will  be  one  of  the  last  constructed, 
it  will  be  distinguished  by,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
work  of  the  railway  engineers.  The  Tamar  has 
always  been  a  "  lion  in  the  way"  of  Cornwall ; 
and  Brunei  has  resolved  to  throw  a  stupendous 
bridge  across  it  whicb  will  even  "take  the 
shine  out*'  of  Stephenson's  noble  structure  at 
Menai  Straits.  Saltash  is,  however,  the  strcmgest 
place  inmginable  to  be  associated  with  a  charac- 
teristic monument  of  modem  genius.  Standing  on 
a  bold  promontory,  its  lanes — ^for  it  would  be 
folsome  flattery  to  call  them  streets — struggle 
down  the  slopes,  gradually  breaking  into  bits, 
and  seeming  as  if  they  are  making  a  race  for  the 
beach,  while  some  of  the  outsiders  are  taking 
their  own  Une.  The  population  is  composed 
entirely  of  boatmen  and  cocklewomen;  the 
latter  nautical  Amassons,  adepts  in  steering  a 
boat,  pulling  an  oar,  and  imposing  on  a  &re, 
while  in  bullying  a  rusty  customer  they  are  un- 
approached  and  irresistible.  Yet  Saltash — ^mean, 
dirty,  decayed  as  it  is — ^has  "done  the  State 
some  service/'  good  or  ill;  and  it  hath  had 
''losses,  go  to'' — ^it  has,  for  instance,  lost  the  right 
of  returning  members  to  Parliament.  It  still 
has  a  mayor  and  corporation ;  and  ' '  His  Worship, " 
who  is  either  the  parson  of  the  parish,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  and  on  some  rare  occasions  a  stray 
half-pay  naval  man,  gives  an  inaugural  feast,  in  a 
dingy  old  town-haU,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the 
guests  suddenly  throw  up  the  windows,  and  pelt 
the  people  in  the  street  with  apples  and  Saltash 
biscuits,  the  latter  a  kind  of  hard  pastry,  not  to 
be  got  for  love  or  money  anywhere  else,  not 
even  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Then  it 
has  a  court  of  quarter-sessLOns  and  a  recorder ; 
and  before  now  it  has  been  sol^oudy  debated 
whether  the  culprit  should  be  imprisoned  or 
transported,  and  transportation  awarded,  because 
the  borough  thereby  threw  tihe  culprit's  keep 
fr(Hn   its   <twn  shoulders  upon  those    of   the 


country.  Then  this  andent,  and  fish-like,  and 
notoriously  rotten  borough,  has  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  the  waters  withm  the 
port  of  Plymouth ;  and  once  a  year  the  muni- 
cipal Keptune  and  his  tritons  snub  the  three 
great  towns  which  have  grown  up  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tamar,  by  sailing  along  their  quays  in 
procession,  headed  by  a  brass  band,  which,  in 
symbol  of  their  authority,  strikes  up  the  in- 
sulting straiu,  **  Britannia  "  —  (that  means 
Saltash) — "  rules  the  waves !"  Finally,  Saltash 
possesses  the  power  of  "  the  silver  oar,"  a  pro- 
cess of  law  peculiarly  its  own.  Does  a  man, 
from  a  sense  of  obligation,  or  in  sheer  oblivious* 
ness  of  it,  betake  himself  suddenly  to  one  of  the 
ships  which  daily  leave  Plymouth  Sound  for 
ports  beyond  the  jeach  of  the  courts  at  Vest- 
minster,  the  creditor  hies  him  to  Saltash,  and 
finds  his  remedy  there.  The  debtor  is,  perhaps, 
standing  on  deck,  casting  a  lingering  look 
behind,  when  he  beholds  the  Bumble  of 
Saltash  in  a  boat  alongside,  exhibiting  for  hii 
inspection  a  mimic  silver  oar,  and  that  glance 
makes  him  a  lawM  prisoner  without  a  writ. 
But  if  the  debtor  cannot  see  the  emblem,  why 
the  functionary  simply  exhibits  the  imperfection 
of  this  sharp  practice,  in  conmion  with  othor 
sublunary  things ;  so  t^t  this  mode  of  capture, 
after  all,  is  something  like  putting  salt  on  a 
bird's  tall. 

Cornwall  is  the  antipodes  of  the  rest  of  Eng- 
land in  more  respects  than  one.  Its  harvests 
are  reaped,  not  above  ground,  but  below  it,  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Its  products  are  not 
so  much  corUf  beef,  and  mutton,  as  fish,  tin,  and 
copper.  Its  exports  are  mining  scrip^  and  its 
imports  hard  cash  or  goods,  a  misceUaneous 
assortment  of  everything,  from  penny  whistles 
to  Greek  Testaments,  for  which  scrip  has  been 
trucked  away.  Then,  in  what  other  country 
is  the  soil  manured  with  sea-sand,  and  the 
crops  top-dressed  with  fish  ?  A  peculiar  people 
also  are  the  Cornish : — 

«*  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen, 
You  shall  know  the  Comishmen." 

Those  who  have  dealings  with  them,  say  they 
are  "West  Country  Scotch;"  and  certain  it  is, 
that  one  must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  catch  a  Comiahman  napping.  Indeed,  he  takes 
to  earth  as  naturally  as  a  fox  when  in  a  state  of 
indebtedness.  Why  the  Cornish  are  sharp, 
shrewd,  and  "wide-awake,"  may  be  shown, 
perhaps,  by  sketching  them  at  their  ordinary 
avocations. 

Does  the  reader  know  what  a  pilchard  is? 
The  Italian  anchovy  of  Italy  is  better  known  in 
England  than  the  pilchard  of  Cornwall ;  just 
as,  by  the  same  rule  of  contrary,  the  pilchard 
is  better  known  in  Italy  than  the  anchovy. 
Pilchards,  which  are  a  sort  of  coarse  herring, 
come  no  one  knows  whence,  and  go  no  one 
knows  whither,  except  when  the  (5)mishmen 
catch  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  gypsevs  of 
the  sea.  Every  July,  shoals  of  pilchards,  miles  of 
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them,  appear  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in  August 
they  advance  to  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  liover 
about  for  a  month  and  more,  and  then  disappear, 
to  come  again  in  the  next   year.       A  man 
with  deKcate  olfactories,  who  knows  not  the  fish, 
had  better  not  venture  into  a  fishing  town  while 
the  pilchards  are  in,  or  he  will  nose  them  most 
unpleasantly.      "From  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  town,"  says  an  unhappy  victim  of  ignorance 
who  had  wandered  to  St.  Ives,  *'  in  every  comer, 
cottage,  lane,  loit,  room,  inn,  chapel,  and  church 
thereof,  there  is  but  one  odour,  and  that  is  the 
reeking  odour  of  pilchards !  We  retreated  into 
Stephens's  hotel,  as  the  most  promising;  but 
alas !    the  pilchards   followed    us  with    their 
perpetual  and  penetrating  odour.     We  ordered 
roast  beef,  but  fancied  we  dined  off  pilchards ; 
we  ordered   brandy-and-water,   but    the    pil- 
chards had  polluted  the  brandy;  we  went  to 
bed  at  nine  to  avoid  the  pilchards,  but  they 
seemed  to  be  under  and  over  the  bed,  in  the 
walls,  in  the  bed-curtains,  in  the  cupboards,  and 
in  the  pillows !    I  thought  of  a  tenderly-beloved 
individual,  in  order  to  forget  the  pilchards ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  she  suddenly  became  a  mer- 
maid, the  lower  half  of  her  person  being  the 
lower  half  of  an  enormous  pilchard !     I  tried  to 
get  out  to  her  (in  imagination),  and  hearing  the 
booming  of  the  ocean  in  the  bay,  I  descended ; 
but  no  sooner  had  I  launched,  than  I  found  my 
boat  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of  pilchards,  some 
of  whom  leaped  over  the  gunwale,  and  others 
into  my  lap ;  and  I  believe  I  should  have  gone 
mad  under  the  gathering,  leaping  and  loading 
of  pilchards,  if  the  Boots  had  not  just  then 
knocked  at  my  door,  saying,  '  Seven  o'clock. 
Sir,  if  you  please  I '  "  * 

It  is  one  of  the  eccentricities   of  commerce, 
that  a  parcel  of  Cornish  Methodists  should  get 
M  in  purse  and  person  upon  the  fasts  of  tiie 
Soman  Catholics ;  yet  it  is  not  strange,  remem- 
bering what  men  are,  that  the  favourite  toast 
amongst  these  heretics  is,   ''Long  life  to  the 
Pope,  and  death  to  thousands !"     A  Comishman 
always  keeps  a  pot  of  pilchards  in  his  house,  but 
he  rarely  eats  them  until  he  can  get  nothing 
else.     A  notion  prevails  in  Scinde  that  a  fish 
diet  prostrates  the  understanding ;  and  to  say  a 
man  is  a  fish-eater,  is  a  roundabout  way  of  say- 
ing tfeat  he  is  an  ass.     Tried  by  this  test,  a  Cor- 
nishman  is  as  innocent  of  fish  as  Jews  of  pork, 
for  he  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor.     In  fact,  ho  looks 
upon  pilchards  as  Isaac  did  upon  razors — as  only 
meant  '*  to  sell."     The  Cornish,  it  is  often  said, 
"put  cream  upon  pilchards ;"  but  this  is  meant 
to  illustrate  their  extravagance  and  solecisms. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  wonders  of  the  liquid 
deep,  to  the  wonders  of  the  solid  deep ;  let  us  in- 
troduce the  miner,  the  chief  character  in  which  the 
Comishman  appears,  and  one  in  which  he  shines 
— in  the  dark.     We  transport  the  reader,  then, 

*  For  a  graphic  account  of  the  Pilchard  Fishery,  see 
Taifs  Maaazine  for  Mav,  1854 — under  the  head  "  A 
Kettle  of  Fiph." 


to  the  granite  moors,  which  run  like  a  broad 
ridge  through  the  coimtry,  sloping  down  to  the 
bold  sea-coast  on  either  %ide,  indented  with  the 
bays  into  which  the  fish  come  to  be  caught.  Let 
us  post  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  Caen  Brea,  in 
the  Gwennap  mining  district,  the  greatest  in  Corn- 
wall, and  gaze  on  its  scene  of  desolation.  Scarcely 
a  tree,  scarcely  a  field,  to  be  seen ;  the  farmer 
has  been  banished  by  tiie  miner;  and  the  richest 
portion  of  England  resembles  a  hideous  waste. 
Great  blocks  of  granite  are  strewed  about,  as  if 
giants  had  been  playing  chuckstone  in  this,  the 
Jew's  eye  of  the  re£dm.  Great  mounds  of  slate, 
and  rubble,  the  dsad  of  the  mines,  thrown  out 
in  excavation,  suggest  the  idea  of  gigantic 
graves.  Here  and  &ere,  also,  the  eye  lights  on 
what  may  seem  the  skeleton  of  a  leviathan — 
the  huge  machinery  of  a  mine.  Iron  chains  are 
dragged  painfhlly  high  in.  the  air  over  iron, 
pulleys;  and  great  wheels  turn  slowly  and 
solemnly ;  and  stupendous  steam-engines,  lifting^ 
huge  pump-rods,  some  of  them  1,800  feet  long, 
and  weighing  350  tons,  and  pumping  1,700 
gallons  of  water  every  minute,  puff  and  gasp, 
and  groan,  and  throw  about  their  great  black 
arms,  as  if  in  despair. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  men,  women, 
boys,  and  maidens,  begin  to  creep  out  of  the 
Ipw  stone  cottages  which  are  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  district.    The  maidens,  let  us 
say  here,   generally  wear  bonnets  not  imlike 
those  which  still  linger  in  Normandy:    they 
are  made  of  a  square    piece    of    pasteboard, 
covered    with  a  gay-coloured    cotton,    which 
hangs  down  in  a  nap  below  the  pasteboard, 
and  forms  a  poll  and  sides  effectually  defying 
the  sun,  the  wind,  and  perhaps  the  rain.    They 
swaddle  their  ancles  in  winter  to  keep  them, 
warm,  while  sitting  on  their  hams  at  work,  and 
wrap    a    handkerchief  round     the    throat    in 
summer,  to  preierve  the  whitmess  of  the  tkin. 
Gradually  the  people  collect  in  separate  streams, 
and  pour  into  the  different  mine-works.     The 
men  disappear  in  a  house,  and  put  on  their  under- 
ground garb — a  loose  woollen  frock,  thick  shoes 
worn  without  stockings,  and  a  strong  and  heavy 
hat,  capable  of   bearing  a  hard  knock.     The 
women,  girls,  and  boys,  go  into  sheds,  and  set  to 
work  dressing  ore  which  has  already  been  raised 
from  the  mine,  breaking  it  into  lumps  if  copper, 
and  into  powder  if  tin.     This  is  done  with 
hammers,  the  use  of  which  gives  to  the  maidens, 
who  arc  generally  good-looking,  a  development 
of  the  bust  "  plump  as  stalled  theology."     For 
eight  hours    they  go   on    smashing    the    ore, 
separating    the    live    metal    from    the    dead 
stone,  lightening  their  labour  every  now  and 
then  with  a  song,   and  resting  an  hour   for 
dinner,  which  usually  consists  of  a  pasty — a 
mass  of  chopped  potatoes  or  Swede  turnips, 
baked  in  an  envelope  of  crust.     The  gourmands 
put  out  a  morsel  of  bacon  in  the  comers,  to 
make  the  mess  rich.     It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Cornish    cooks  convert    leeks,   fish,   fowl. 
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evciything,  into  pies  and  pasties;  and  it  is  a 
proverb  amongst  their  sarcastic  neighbours  over 
the  Tamar,  that  if  they  could  catch  the  Devil, 
who  is  the  hero  of  nearly  all  the  Cornish  legends, 
they  would  put  him  into  a  pie  also ! 

As  for  the  men,  they  descend  into  the  mine, 
one  by  one,  by  a  long  succession  of  long  ladders ; 
and  some  of  them  go  so  deep  as  to  re^u^h  a  tem- 
perature thirty  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
sorfiice.  Striking  off  j^m  the  shaft,  they 
crawl,  creep,  crouch,  and  stumble  to  their 
*' pitches,"  as  the  places  of  work  are  called, 
along  gsJleries  like  overgrown  rat-holes,  the 
place  for  a  creditor  to  make  a  debtor  not 
indeed  stand— for  that  is  impossible  —  but 
deliver;  and  sometimes  the  men  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  Consolidated  Mines, 
for  instance,  have  sucty-three  miles  of  galle- 
ries. Wherever  the  vein  leads  in  its  eccen- 
tric course,  the  miner  follows ;  and  so  Batallack 
mine  runs  480  feet  straight  out  under  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  you  scuffle  along  its 
oozy  drains,  wondering,  perhaps,  to  think  that 
ships  may  be  sailing  over  you,  startled,  perhaps, 
by  the  feet  that  there  is  only  sis  feet  of  rock 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  top  of 
your  head — aye,  that  the  wooden  plug  which 
your  guide  points  out,  stops  a  hole  where  the 
rock  is  only  four  feet  thick — ^you  hear  the 
grating  of  the  pebbles,  as  the  waves  roll  them 
to  and  iro,  and  the  booming  of  the  surf  dashed 
to  snow  against  the  rocks.  In  a  storm,  the 
water  spirts  through  the  thin  roof,  and  the 
Sundering  billows,  striking  the  ground  heavily, 
threaten  to  beat  it  in.  The  miners  have 
firm  Mth  in  their  rocky  shield,  however, 
and  some  of  them,  by  the  way,  have  faith 
in  something  better.  Two  men,  deep  down 
blasting  in  a  shaft,  accidentally  kindled  a  fiise, 
which  was  too  short  to  give  them  time  to  escape. 
The  man  at  the  windlass  above  could  only  lift 
them  in  the  basket  one  at  a  time.  '^  Here  was 
a  moment  for  poor  miner  Jack,  and  poor  miner 
Will,"  as  Carlyle  says.  "  Instant,  horrible  death 
hangs  over  both,  when  Will  generously  resigns 
himself.  ' Go  alofk,  Jack,  and  sit  down;  away  ! 
in  one  minute  I  shall  be  in  Heaven ! '  Jack 
bounds  aloft,  the  explosion  instantly  follows, 
bruises  his  face  as  he  looks  over — he  is  safe 
above  ground;  and  poor  WUl?  Descending 
eagerly,  they  find  poor  Will  too,  as  if  by  miracle, 
buried  imder  rocks  which  had  arched  themselves 
over  him,  and  little  injured.  .  .  .  Will,  an 
honest,  ignorant,  good  man,  entirely  given  up  to 
Hethodism,  had  been  perfect  in  the  'faith  of  assu- 
rance,' certain  that  he  should  go  to  Heaven  if  he 
died,  certain  that  Jack  would  not,  which  had  been 
the  ground  of  his  decision  in  that  great  moment." 

Deep  down  below,  the  miners  work  away, 
hlafttJTig  and  breaking,  sometimes  cutting  a  few 
inches  in  a  day,  a  foot  in  a  week,  so  hard  is  the 
rock  which  the  silver  cords  of  the  mineral  pierce; 
and  sometimes  sending  up  copper,  to  be  turned 
into  gold,  in  the  shap^  pf  tea  urns,  engravings. 


kettles,  statues,  sheathing  for  ships'  bottoms, 
and  a  multitude  of  othei*  things;  digging  an 
I  under-ground  town,  fashioning  a  monument  of 
I  himian  industry  beneath  the  earth,  vaster  than 
th^  greatest  pyramid  above  it.  And  though 
darkness,  made  visible  by  a  solitary  candle,  reigns, 
5'et,  the  miner's  spirit  is  lightened  with  hope. 
He  does  not  toil  for  wages ;  but,  before  settuig 
to  work,  he  has  been  down  the  mine,  and  judged 
for  himself  whether  the  lode  \a  likely  to  turn 
out  well ;  he  undertakes  to  bring  the  ore  out 
for  a  share, — which  is  large  if  the  lode  is  poor, 
small,  if  it  is  rich ;  and  he  dreams — as  we  are 
all  apt  to  do  in  the  dark — of  finding  a  great 
hunch  of  metal,  even  of  silver,  which  will 
make  him  rich  for  life,  in  a  day ;  though  the 
sad  reality  is,  that  he  goes  slaving  in  water  and 
mud,  and  breathing  a  hot,  damp,  sickly  vapour, 
which  poisons  the  springs  of  life,  on  an  average, 
before  he  is  thirty-one  years  old — for  fifteen 
shillings  a  week. 

Then,  after  eight  hours'  work,  he  begins  to 
mount  his  pyramid,  or  ^'  goes  te  grass,"  as  he 
poetically  calls  it.  But  going  home  is  going  a 
journey.  After  traversing  the  long  galleries,  he 
has  to  mount,  in  Tresevean^  1,656  feet,  nearly 
five  times  as  high  as  the  highest  Ef>7ptian 
pyramid;  in  the  Consolidated,  1,800  feet,  five 
times  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  in 
Dalcoath,  1,920  feet,  almost  five  times  as  high 
as  St  Peter's  at  Eome  !  To  mount  1,560  feet, 
is  equal  to  raising  4,160  pounds  one  foot,  one 
one-eighth  of  a  horse  power ;  and  the  miner,  it 
is  estimated,  expends  one-fifth  of  his  muscular 
power  in  carrying  himself  up  the  shaft.  In 
some  mines,  a  contrivance,  equally  simple  and 
ingenious,  called  a  "  man-engine,"  is  used,  and 
the  miner  not  only  saves  his  labour,  but  a  couple 
of  shillings  a- week  in  time.  During  the  day,  the 
country  aroimd  the  mines  seems  as  if  it  haa  been 
swept  with  adrag-net.  Diogenes  would  havefound 
it  difficult,  not  merely  to  find  an  honest  man,  but 
any  man  at  all.  But  towards  evening  the  miners 
swarm  up  the  ladders  of  the  shafts,  the  young 
men  with  a  rush,  eager  to  get  a  mouth^  of 
fresh  air;  the  veterans  more  slowly,  showing 
what  the  boys  will  come  to ;  and  aJl  reaching 
grass  with  hearts  beating  feebly  and  uregu- 
larly,  jaded  and  dirty.  The  men  now  put  on 
their  every-day  clothes,  the  boys  and  maidens 
wash  their  faces,  and  groups  of  families  go  home 
in  company,  the  lads  wrestling  and  prac- 
tising the  ^'Cornish  hug,"  the  girls  giggling, 
mothers  sometimes  scolding,  fati^ers  generally 
silent — for  miners,  like  sailors,  are  taciturn,  and 
rarely  laugh.  The  miner's  cottage  is  generally 
built  by  his  own  hands,  with  stones  from  the 
moor,  which  also  supplies  him  with  fuel  and  turf; 
and  it  stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he 
holds  at  a  nominal  rent  for  three  Hves.  In 
cultivating  potatoes,  and  they  grow  fEucnously  in 
the  light  soil  of  Cornwall,  or  in  nursing  the 
childrSi — a  lode  which  rarely  fails — the  miner 
employs  his  evenings  at  home, 
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ThuB,  the  minen  go  on  worldng  continually 
in  gangs,  day  and  night,  np  and  down,  fix)m 
Monday  moniing  to  Saturday  night — ^but  never, 
on  any  account,  on  Sunday.  And  then,  behold 
another  people.  In  Cornwall,  on  Sunday,  you 
meet  none  but  men  in  black  coats  and  silk  hats, 
and  brightly-polished  shoes,  whose  wan,  sad 
ikces  alone  tell  that  they  are  the  people  who  see 
little  of  daylight  and  still  less  of  sunshine.  The 
yoimg  women  are  even  more  smartly  dressed, 
ioT  girls  will  be  girls  in  Cornwall,  even  though 
ihey  are  Methodists  to  boot ;  and  although 
grubs  all  the  week,  they  are  butterflies  on  Sun- 
day. Heavy  soles  and  swaddling  are  super- 
seded by  thuL  stockings  and  shoes ;  the  inside 
lining  is  often  n^lected  to  deck  the  outside.  In- 
deed, the  doctors  say  that  much  disease  is  created 
amongst  them  by  too  much  dressing,  and  its 
oonsequenoe — too  little  eating:  As  for  "  father 
and  mother,"  they  are  generally  religious  cha- 
xacters.  Cornwall  is  the  stronghold  of  Method- 
ism; and  many  an  honest  fellow  who  spends 
his  week  smiting  the  rock,  may  be  heard  on 
Sunday  smiting  the  harder  ears,  if  not  hearts. 
Before  Whitfidd  and  Wesley  descended  upon 
the  miners,  they  were  equally  strong  Church- 
men. Thus,  when  James  sent  Trelawny  and 
the  other  Bishops  to  the  Tower,  for  refusing  to 
sanction  the  declaration  of  indulgences  to  Dis- 
senters, there  arose  a  shout  in  Cornwall — 

"  Shall  Trelawny  die,  and  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 
Then  ibrty  thotuand  Comiahmen  ahall  know  the  Feaaon 
why." 

"Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  Knight  of  Ne- 
therby  borrowed  his  famous  refrain  from  the 
West.  The  truth  is^  that  the  Cornish,  like  all 
Celts,  are  impulsive ;  and  hence  we  find  them 
equally  strong  against  Charles's  son,  and  in 
&vour  of  Charles  himself.  To  this  hour,  the 
Cornish  churches  contain,  printed  in  gilt  letters, 
and  occupying  a  place  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Bectdogue,  a  copy  of  Charles's  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  loyal  and  valiant  Comishmen. 
Sunday,  indeed,  is  observed  in  Cornwall  in  a 
way  which  would  have  done  Sir  Andrew 
AgneVs  heart  good — almost  superstitiously. 
There,  Sabbath-breaking  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  terrible  crime.  Near  liskeard 
there  are  throe  huge  circles  of  stones,  called 
"the  Hurlers;"  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
were  formerly  men  turned  to  stone  for  hurl- 
ing on  Sunday.  Kear  the  Land's-End,  there 
is  another  great  ciide,  called  ''  the  Merry 
Maidens."  These  were  maidens  similarlypunished 
for  a  similar  ofience.  Next  to  the  fear  of 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  may  be  ranged  the 
Comishman's  fear  of  the  Devil;  who  plays  a 
principal  part  in  the  landscapes  and  legends  of 
the  countiy.  Thus,  there  ia  the  JDetnFs  Jump, 
in  the  Hannon  valley ;  a  sort  of  Cornish  Valley 
of  Bocks,  with  a  stream  brawling  through  it  in 
a  series  of  cascades.  There  is  the  JDeviTi  Frying 
Pam :  a  curious  hollow  near  Cayewith.  There 
is  also  the  DmF9  Belhws,  near  the  lixwrd ;  d 


chasm  in  which  the  air,  disengaged  by  the 
waves,  is  compressed,  and  forced  out  through  a 
hole  called  the  Bm%C%  Post  Office.  A  current  of 
air  will  suddenly  tear  a  letter  from  ai^  out- 
stretched hand;  and,  unless  the  correspondent 
runs  away  like  a  runaway-knock,  he  will  have 
an  answer  dashed  in  his  teeth,  which  he  will 
remember  as  long  as  he  may  have  to  munch 
a  crust.  Then,  at  Helston,  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  Devi}  once  set  out  for  an 
excursion  in  Cornwall,  and  traversed  the  land, 
playing  with  a  stone ;  but  unluckily  for  him  he 
met  St.  Michael,  who  gave  him  such  a  sound 
beating,  that  the  Devil  absconded,  dropping  the 
stone  in  his  flight,  and  the  town  got  its  name 
from  having  been  built  on  this  foundation. 
Then  it  is  said,  that  the  Devil  once  came  ac^ross 
fr^m  France,  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  smugglers ; 
but  just  as  he  reached  the  cliff  near  Kynanoe, 
the  string  of  his  apron  broke,  the  stones  with 
which  it  was  filled  tumbled  out,  and  the  Devil 
fled  in  despair.  The  country  people  point  out 
the  stones  to  this  day.  The  Devil,  in  fact, 
always  figures  under  comical  circumstances  in 
ComwalL  Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in 
Cornwall  a  wicked  giant  called  Tregeagle ;  and 
for  his  iniquity,  his  mansion  was  suddenly  en- 
gulfed in  Dogmary  Pool — a  lake  890  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  a  mile  round — while  his  park  was 
transformed  into  the  Bodmin  Moors.  The 
Devil,  it  would  seem,  however,  has  no  fellow- 
feeling  for  workers  of  iniquity;  for,  it  is  said,, 
Tregeagle  is  condemned  to  dip  out  the  lake 
with  a  limpet-shell,  and  make  a  rope  with 
sand.  Sometimes  the  Devil  amuses  himself  by 
hunting  Tregeagle ;  but  he  has  hitherto  always 
contrived  to  escape  by  superior  fleetness  of  heel, 
and  by  thrusting  his  head  into  the  window  of 
the  church  at  St.  Boche,  fifteen  miles  oft\  The 
people  will  tell  you  that  they  have  heard  Tre- 
geagle muttering,  "  'Tis  broke  again,"  as  his  rope 
of  sand  has  fallen  to  pieces ;  and  been  startled 
by  the  noise  of  wheels  and  the  cracking  of  whips, 
as  Tregeagle  has  ridden  in  his  carriage  at  tiie 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  that  they  have  even 
seen  him  pass  by  in  a  flame  of  Are.  In  Corn- 
wall they  believe  as  devoutiy  in  the  iniquities  of 
Tregeagle,  as  they  do  in  the  virtues  of  fish,  tin, 
and  copper. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  more  money  is  lost 
than  won  in  Cornish  mining.  More  money  is 
put  into  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  labour,  tim- 
ber, and  machinery,  than  is  got  out  of  it  in  tin 
and  copper.  The  mines  of  Cornwall,  we  repeat, 
are  a  losing  speculation  taken  in  the  lump.  But, 
then,  there  are  great  prizes  amongst  the  general 
losses ;  and  people  are  not  so  eaoly  warned  by 
loss  as  tempted  by  gain.  What  if  Thomas 
Saunders  Cave  did  lose  192,000/.  in  the  Mara- 
zion  Mines,  did  not  Joshua  Eowe  make  168,000/. 
out  of  Old  Crinnis  ?  Did  he  not  do  this  after 
all  the  other  shareholders  had  abandoned  her — 
(for  a  mine  is  a  lady  in  Cornish  vemacujar) — as 
<'  not  worth  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ?"    Aye,  wis  he 
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Bot  aUe,  mfo  flie  bai^ain,  to  spesid  20,000/.  in 
hftiiig  «ff  tibe  fieHows  who  wanted  to  diaie  his 
In^  r    We  oandra  ooee  lefoaed  to  aoo^t  as 
a  gift  two  flharea  in  a  "Dewon  mine,  firam  a  friend  i 
who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Ms  liability :  ano&er 
firiesd,  who,   moce  Tcntoieacime,  accepted   the 
ride,  tdb  na  fliat  he  is  now  zeoeiTing  intoest  at 
the  Tate  of  3,500  per  cent  on  the  two  pounds ' 
steding  paid ;  and  on  looking  into  tiie  IGning 
Ust,  witii  a  sigh  tor  a  litde  fortune  literally 
thrown  away,  we  find  them  quoted  at  446/.  We 
name  no  names ;  hat  "  this  is  authentLCy"  as  the 
Telegraph  says,  when  telling  something  astound- 
ing.   Who,  that  has  it,  would  not  lisdk  a  pound 
or  five,  or  eren  a  hundred,  for  the  barest  chanee 
of  winning  a  prize  like  this?    And  so,  when 
simple  dorgymen  buried  in  Ihe  country,  and 
fooiidi  old  maids  living  in  Bath,  hear  of  such 
things,  they  rush  into  Wheal  Fortune,  not  per* 
sonally,  indeed,  but  by  ^b&i  golden  representa- 
tives.    It  never  occurs  to  them  that  if  the  lode 
were  really  so  rich  as  it  seems  from  the  glittering 
"  eyes  ci  &e  mine" — the  fidse,  wrecker^s  light — 
theie  would  be  no  reason  for  selling  shares  at 
all ;  fi>r  to  dig  good  <H?e  is  to  dig  coined  money; 
tiiey  never   sn^ect    that   the  sharp    Cornish 
C<^per  Captain  may  just  want  money  enough  to 
see  if  ttuare  is  anyUung  good  in  the  mine — to 
deteimine  whether  he  shall  sell  w  buy  shares. 
A  Comishman  sddom  invests  much  in  a  specu- 
latum  except  his  time.    The  owner  of  the  soil 
invests  by  granting  a  sett,  at  a  rent :  if  the  mine 
turns  out  well,  he  has  a  royalty — ^if  ill,  compen- 
sation for  the  Ul-usage  of  his  luid.    TheCaptain 
gets  his  salary,  even  if  he  gets  no  ore  foir  those 
who  p^y  it.    If  a  Comishman  really  invests 
money  in  a  speculation  affair,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  it  is  to  be  made  purser — an  office  for 
which  he  is  highly  fitted,  of€our$$,  being  always 
<tt  the  qK>t;  and  though  he  loses  a  little  on  his 
glares,  he  will^gain  a  great  deal  from  the  drop- 
pings of  tiie  thirty  tcms  of  candles  bamt — from 
the  shavings  of  the  thousand  loads  of  timber  used 
— from  the  dust  of  the  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gunpowder  blown  away — ^from  the  coal,  rope, 
iron,  oil,  leather,  and  other  things  which  go  down 
to  the  mine.    The  adventurers  being  generally 
men  with  more  money  than  wit,  and  the  miners 
certainly  having  more  wit  than  money,  they 
suit  each  other  exactly.    The  Cornish  have  a 
saying  amongst   iiiemselves,  that  ''there  are 
<mly  two  classes  of  people  in  the  country — 
Lunnuners  and  Comishmen :"   the  former  find 
moneyi  and  the  latter  spend  it.    The  Cornish- 
man's  mine  is  elsewhere  than  in  Cornwall — ^in 
fret,  in  the  capitalist's  pocket.     He  knows, 
from  experience,  that  it  is  easier  to  put  "  tin" 
into  a  mine,  than  get  tin  out  of  it ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  he  is  always  ready  to  sink  a  shaft, 
he  is  neyar  willing  to  sink  anydiing  else,  except 
traHi;   asihd  this  he  doee>  though  constantly 
diewiog  one  of  tiie  &w  morsds  of  his  language 
whieh  tUno  htt^Aot  devoured  fi>r  iin^rrSmr  ffn 
«fi|f»  if  i^y#-4rtttii  «gai»et  all  the  w<»ld ! 


What  Brittany  is  to  France,  Cornwall  is  to 
Tfaglftmi — almost  a  fbreign  country.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
features  of  the  two  districts,  and  also  betwcoi 
the  manners  of  &eir  inhahitantB.  Though  the 
Cornish  have  lost  their  language,  yet  the  few 
words  which  remain  are  sin^ar  to  Welsh ;  and 
the  Welsh  and  die  Bretons  can  understand  each 
other.  C^onwall  is  the  undiscovered  county  of 
England ;  and  the  few  travellers  who  wander  so 
fer  west,  are  invariably  put  down  as  buyers  or 
seUers  of  mining  shares,  or,  it  may  b^  by  a 
stretch  of  imagination,  for  quack-doctors.  The 
people  cannot  comprehend  travelling  fer  pleasure 
any  more  than  the  Arabs.  Yet,  taken  all  in  all, 
England  does  not  contain  a  more  interesting  dis- 
Ixict  than  Cornwall  within  her  world  of  b^ty. 
Mountain,  river,  lake,  coast*  moor,  landscapes  of 
touching  beauty,  are  feund  mingled  together; 
and  then  there  are  the  stupendous  works  of  the 
mines,  and  that  richer  mine  still,  a  primitive 
people — "diam<mds  in  the  rough."  For  the 
lover  of  soenezy,  there  are  beautiful  rivers,  the 
Tamar,  the  Fowey,  and  Loo-pool,  Brown  Willy, 
and  Bough  Tar,  and  the  solemn  granite-strewed 
moors,  painted,  here  and  there,  with  the  yellow 
fdrxe  brake,  so  bleak,  desolate,  and  awftu,  that 
few  can  be  tempted  to  inhabit  them  even  by  a 
gift  of  land;  and  again,  the  Land's  End,  all 
England  bel^d,  all  the  world  before  you — ^not 
merely  a  sea  view,  but  the  view  of  a  sea  in  its 
magnificent  immensity.  For  the  geologist,  the 
mines  tmd  the  remains  of  incalculable  antiquity 
— of  the  world  befere  the  Flood,  the  Cheese- 
wring,  the  Giant's  Punch-Bowl,  and  Kitchen,  and 
more  than  one  great  Logan  —  the  wondrous 
works  of  the  unseen  elements,  not  of  supersti- 
tion ;  and  the  Tohnen,  a  Cornish  pebble,  weigh- 
ing only  750  tons.  For  the  archsDologist,  lin- 
tagel  Castle,  the  birthplace  of  King  Arthur, 
round  which  many  a  tradition  still  lingers ;  and 
Bestonnel,  seat  of  the  proud  and  potent  Earl 
of  Cornwall ;  and  the  lost  church  of  Ferranza- 
buloe ;  and  noble  churches  richly  adorned  with 
glowing  windows  and  delicate  tracery,  which; 
buried  in  this  distant  spot,  escaped  the  reach  of 
iconoclastic  hands.  And  then,  for  the  brain- 
sick man,  there  is  St.  Michad's  Mount,  replete 
with  strange  memories,  now  femous  for  picnics ; 
and  quaint  towns,  with  lanes  intertwining  Hko 
a  pot  of  eels,  and  dear  to  the  admirers  of  pictu- 
resque filth  and  rudeness ;  and  magnificent  sea- 
difis  and  deep  bays,  from  whence  a  hundred 
red-sailed  fislong-vessels  put  to  sea  in  the  golden 
sunaet,  returning  with  <bhe  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  velvet  sands  innocent  of  a^iahionable 
Ixmnet  or  a  bathing-machine.  Here  may  the 
poor  pilgrim  of  life,  fainting  with  consump- 
tion, breathe  an  air  mild  as  that  of  the  south  and 
purer,  beneath  dries  as  brilliant  yet  not  so 
fierce,  and  refresh  his  sunken  eye  with  the 
myrtle  and  other  tender  flowers  blooming  out 
of  doom*  Hen;  too,  may  the  stout  holiday 
Galpiwi  tramp  along  the  high-foad,  flroe  from  the 
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sneers  of  the  over-dressed  gent,  who  drives  his 
team  past ;  nor  will  he  be  turned  away  from  the 
hotel,  because  he  is  dusty  and  may  be  poor.  To 
be  sure,  when  the  wind  blows  in  Cornwall,  it 
doeshlow ;  no  Favonian  gales.  As  an  old  Salt  once 
said  to  us,  "Every  man  then  requires  two 
men  to  hold  his  hair  on  his  head."  You  must 
also  look  out  for  showers,  as  well  as  for  squalls ; 
but  you  will  soon  discover  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  that  *'  a  Comishman  can  bear  a  shower 
every  day  and  two  on  Sunday  ;*'  it  is  easy  come, 


and  go.  And  then,  you  aie  sore  of  a  fneodly 
greeting  from  every  one  you  meet  in  lonely 
plaoes  J  for,  as  we  have  said,  visitors  are  scarce. 
Whoever  you  are,  your  fellow^creature  will  look 
kindly  in  your  face,  and^  with  the  feuniliarit)' 
of  a  friend,  say,  or  rather  sing,  "  Wheare  be 
gaing,  strioiger  ?''  And  then,  if  you  are  in  the 
vein,  prepare  for  an  outpour  'about-— that  which, 
like  hake  pie,  had  better  be  enjoyed  in  the 
country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UMBBBLLAS  TO  liEKD. 

The  rain  was  most  uncompromising.     It  deli- 
vered itself  in  close,  continuous  and  penetrating 
threads,  woven  across  and  across  by  gusts  from 
the  east  and  puflfe  from  the  north ;  and  people 
hurried  about  like  mice  in  a  dreadful  trap  of 
wire  gauze.    Long  before  the  dull  grey  night 
had  withdrawn  a  shade  or  two,  and  become  dull 
grey  morning,  the  pitiless  drizzle  began ;  and 
when  the  day  darkened  into  evening,  still  fell 
the  rain,  ever  so  dense  and  ever  so  cold.     Cur- 
tains through  which  streamed  comfortable  light 
and  warmth  were  drawn  aside;   and  Emily, 
looking  with  hopeless  glances  from  the  dun  sky 
to  the  dark  earth,  remembered  her  mercies,  and 
thanked  Heaven  that  Frederick  could  come  in  a 
hackney-coach.    While  as  for  poor  little  Mary- 
threading  her  needle  for  the  thousand-and-second 
time  that  day,  she  pricked  her  fingers  as  she 
remembered  that  John  had  absolutely  no  um- 
brella—as she  remembered  the  pains  she  had 
been  at  to  get  up  the  old  frock,  and  all  that  she 
might  look  nice  i  when  she  went  out  with  him 
the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.     Tradespeople 
put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  told  their 
wives  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  many 
more  Saturdays,  they  would  apply  for  parochial 
relief.      Passengers  shivered  under  their  um- 
brellas, as,  with  swift  short  paces,  they  flitted  like 
forlorn  ghosts  along  the  pavements,  while  the 
pavements  themselves,   flooded  as  they  were, 
seemed  to  shiver  in  the  light  that  struggled 
from  street-lamp  and  shop. 

But  nobody — ^perhaps  nothing — shivered  with 
such  complete  success  as  a  certain  thin  and  snudl 
old  man,  who,  so  £ir  as  age  went,  was  not  so 
©Id  as  he  looked  by  nearly  a  third ;  and,  as  far 
as  umbrellas  went,  laboured  under  a  superfluity 
of  them.  With  five  or  six  of  various  colours 
and  sizes  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet,  he  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Whitefriars  Bridge,  and  sent 
forth  his  thin  old  voice  upon  the  night  like  the 
very  spirit  of  the  drizzle.  His  i^^viT'ttitioiis  were 
these;  " Strong um'rella fisr. a shillin r and *' A 


shillin  for  a  strong  silk  umrella!"  alternately 
repeated.  But  of  what  avail  were  his  enchant- 
ments ?  They  were  lost,  and  of  no  avail.  The 
charmer  was  very  feeble,  very  tired,  and,  to 
tell  one  of  those  truths  which  ought  to  be  kept 
strictly  en  famiUe,  rather  hungry.  He  would 
have  said,  peckish:  hungry  is  a  word  which 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Wolf 
seldom  admit.  Our  umbrella  man's  voice,  there- 
fore, was  not  strong ;  it  reached  few  ears ;  and 
even  they  were  heedless  of  the  feet  that  strong 
silk  umbrellas  were  going  for  a  shilling.  Still 
he  chants  the  announcement.  A  shelterless 
figure  beats  up  the  road,  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
— apparently  that  he  mi^t  steer  better  with 
his  elbows,  and  his  head  thrust  forward  as  if  to 
bore  his  way  through.  ''  Strong  um'reUa  for  a 
shiUin,''  falters  the  vendor.  The  head  continues 
its  course;  tacking  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  and  heedless  of  all  distress 
signals,  it  beats  steadily  through  the  storm 
under  a  press  of  coat- collar:  and  the  voice  of 
Old  Umbrellas  goes  down  the  cold  wind,  and 
gets  woven  in  with  the  melancholy  rain.  And 
so  on. 

Chureh  clocks  sulkily  told  the  hour.  They 
declared  it  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  ten  o'clock  it 
was.  But  the  old  man,  to  keep  his  heart  up, 
said  to  himself  that  there  was  an  excellent 
chance  yet  of  disposing  of  a  strong  silk  imi- 
brella ;  for  it  was  early,  and  the  multitude  of 
passengers  had  scarcely  decreased.  And,  in  £eu^, 
at  that  moment  another  unsheltered  head,  thrust 
out  exactly  like  the  former,  bore  down  towards 
him,  evidently  with  intentions.  ''Only  a  shillin 
for  a  strong  um'rella.  Buy  one,  Sir?"  con- 
tinued the  anxious  old  man — ^thinking  he  had 
detected  a  purehaser.  "  Cuss  your  umbereUas !  *' 
replied  the  undeviating  head. 

The  umbrellas  had  been  cursed  before.  The 
old  man  himself  had  been  damned  a  great  num- 
ber of  times :  and  he  accepted  that  sort  of  tiling 
with  his  profession.  He  was  used  to  it,  indeed, 
when  to  the  world  he  was  Harper  and  Co., 
coachmakers,  of  Long-acre.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion he  retreated  all  abashed  and  asbamied  of 
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himsdt  For  Bevend  minvtes  after  tiiat,  the  old 
man  Buffered  the  people  of  Babylon  to  poor 
tbenuelTeB  away,  without  afisertiiig  his  mission. 
He  wa^  not  a  man  of  hardened  heart,  or  of  par- 
ticalarly  stiff  neck ;  and  he  felt  the  rebuke. 
It  fell,  indeed,  with  a  nnmhing  effiBct  on  his 
weary  old  nerves ;  he  began  to  i&ei  that  perhaps 
the  head  was  n^t,  and  that  he  had  no  business 
to  keep  bawling  out  there  in  a  manner  certainly 
not  respectable,  when  it  was  dear  nobody 
wanted  him  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  might  be  mucb 
more  to  his  credit  to  go  home.  He  even  began 
to  act  upon  this  feding;  and  had  stooped  to 
gather  up  precisely  the  same  number  of  articles 
he  had  laid  down  four  hours  before,  vdien  a  very 
small  woman  with  an  exceedingly  large  market 
basket  before  her,  and  (proportionately  qieaking) 
a  still  larger  husband  behind  her,  stopped  before 
him. 

''Well!  How  much?"  inquired  the  Httle 
woman,  rallying  all  her  forces  round  the  um- 
brella man  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  One  shilling,  ma'am!  "  feebly  responded  the 
enemy. 

"  Oh !  Eediclus !  Give  you  sebmpence ! " 
She  perceived,  with  the  glance  of  a  practised 
matron  and  housekeeper,  the  exact  disadvantages 
of  her  opponent,  and  accordingly  brought  all 
her  forces  into  the  field  at  once.  ''  Come,  now ! 
Give  you  sebmpence ! " 

"Beally,  ma'am!"  replied  Old  Umbrellas, 
endeavouring  to  gain  time,  and  retreating  behind 
his  trenches,  ''  that's  too  low.  It  cost  me  six- 
pence 'fore  ever  I  touched  it  with  a  tool.  Did, 
indeed,  ma'am.    Say  ten ! " 

"  C<mie  on.  Bill ! "  said  Ihe  small  woman  with 
disgust,  addressing  her  ponderous  husband,  and 
be^  to  withdraw.  But  it  was  a  mere  feint  to 
alarm  the  foe. 

''  Say  nine,  then ! "  taken  off  his  guard. 

'^  Shan't  say  a  &rd'n  more'n  sebm."  It  was 
ihe  final  chaige. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  huge  husband, 
who,  with  a  leg  of  pork  dependent  over  his 
shoulder  and  an  unwonted  cigar  excoriating  his 
tongue,  had  hitherto  employed  himself  as  a 
corps  of  observation,  brought  himself  into  tiie 
field.  "  You  take  it,  guVnor !  "  cried  he,  heavily 
nodding  and  winking  in  rear  of  his  intrepid  ally. 
"Youtakeit,guv'nor!" 

Old  Umbrellas  was  overpowered  by  the  nod- 
ding and  winking,  and  gave  in. 

"  Here,  ICrier !"  added  WiUiam,  as  he  took 
posfloasion  of  the  umbrella,  **1  got  tiie  hapence." 
He  had  been  looking  on  while  the  afikir  lasted 
as  attentively  as  he  could,  for  we  must  consider 
A  lai^  portion  of  his  thoughts  was  occupied  in 
anranging  corses  on  the  cigar  he  still  insisted 
on  smoking — ^and  he  had  duoemed  in  the  um- 
hrdla  man  what  the  poor  are  usually  quick  to 
^ete&t  and  neyer  slow  to  a^reciate,  the  signs  of 
''  better  days."  It  was  on  iiiis  account  that  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  coxfeclude  his  wifo's 


But  that  piquant  little  woman  was  not  to  be 
deceived.  ''  Now,  you  Bill !"  remonstrated  she 
in  a  compound  tone,  "you've  been  and  give 
more'n  sebm !" 

The  traitor  took  a  step  forward  and  blushed. 
"Never  mind,  Mrier,"  Mtered  the  unhappy  man, 
"  I've  been  a  notidn  of  our  littie  boy  lately;  and 
I  think  it  werry  Hkely  he'U  be  a  ole  umbereUa 
man.     So  3rou  take  it  out  of  h$ .'" 

And,  in  fact,  on  counting  the  pieces,  old  Harper 
found  that  tiiey  amounted  to  tenpence-half- 
penny:.  the  exact  amount  of  change  our  lux- 
urious stonecutter  had  received  from  the  lovely 
and  fascinating  young  creature  in  blue  who 
keeps  the  cigar  shop  round  the  comer. 

The  clocks  now  struck  eleven ;  upon  which 
Harper  glanced  once  more  at  the  proceeds  of  the 
evening,  dropped  it  with  extraordinary  care- 
lessness into  his  pocket,  and  prepared  to  return 
home.  It  suddenly  seemed  to  him  that,  good- 
fortune  or  HI,  it  was  all  of  no  conse^enoe. 
Whatever  the  cause,  for  the  first  time  he  looked 
upon  tenpence-halfj^enny  without  an  emotion. 
For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  bright, 
unselfish  days  of  youth  had  passed  away,  he  felt 
that  money  really  w<u  dross.  As  he  tried  to  urge 
his  tired  feet  into  a  trot,  and  ^ed,  a  certain 
sore  and  ominous  sickness  flooded  his  heart  with 
this  old  conviction:  you  cannot  carry  money 
with  you  to  the  grare.  Not  even  so  littie  as 
tenpence.  You  cannot  carry  money  with  you 
to  tiie  grave. 

^he  sentiment  is  trite  enough.  We  are  all  in 
the  habit  of  using  it,  with  particular  and  imc- 
tuous  application  to  such  of  our  friends  as  are 
not  good  lenders.  Poor  old  Harper  had  often  used 
it, — ^thus,  and  in  reference  to  his  own  indivi- 
dual case  and  capability;  but  hitherto  there 
seemed  this  comfort  to  rereward — as  now  with 
you,  0  reader !  that  in  all  probability  he  had  a 
long  way  to  carry  it  before  he  came  to  the  grave. 
How  happened  it,  then,  that  now  this  comfort 
seemed  to  be  taken  away?  He  knew  well  enough, 
ordinarily,  what  rain  and  cold  were ;  he  had 
made  his  bread  in  them  and  by  them  several  long 
years;  then  what  was  there  in  the  chill  drizzle 
of  that  April  night  to  wash  away  the  dim  and 
shadowy  bulwarks  which  life  ever  advances  to- 
wards Death?  And  the  tramping  of  horses' 
hoofs,  and  the  dripping  of  the  shower — where 
did  ^Aay  learn  the  laws  of  harmony,  that  they 
should  set  that  trite  piece  of  morals  to  music, 
and  chant  with  a  melancholy  fall  into  his  ears, 
continually,  continually,  that  you  cannot  carry 
money  to  the  grave?  Or  of  all  the  angels  that 
whisper  from  the  verge  of  Heaven,  who  so 
quaint  as  to  point  the  moral  of  Dives  with  the 
small  sum  of  tenpence  ? 

These  thoughts  trespassed  upon  the^  man's 
mind  as  slowly  he  went  home ;  and  with  the 
spirit  of  childhood  returning  upon  him,  he  can- 
tioudy  dierw  the  coins  out  of  his  pocket,  glanc- 
ing at  them  as  he  passed  under  a  lamp,  to  see 
w&it  h^  oould  TPake  out  of  it  that  way.    No- 
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thing,  however,  toa$  to  be  made  but  of  it  that ' 
mray,  nor  any  way ;  except  that  he  was  weary, 
and  wet,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  feeble,  and 
in  spirit  altogether  broken  down — ^now  with  a 
siclmess  within  him,  like  fire  choked  in  its  own 
great  smoke.  And  further,  this  was  to  be  made 
of  it :  if  he  could  not  carry  the  price  of  a  strong 
silk  umbrella  to  the  grave,  ho  could  leave  it  on 
the  shelf  for  Charlie. 

Old  Umbrellas  neither  slackened  nor  hastened 
his  pace  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  and 
dwelt  upon  it.  How  long  this  conclusion  had 
been  coming  to  him — ^how  often  the  meanings 
it  meant  had  gathered  their  clouds  under  lus 
shabby  old  hat,  can  only  be  estimated,  periiaps, 
by  the  number  of  penniless  days  he  had  lately 
sickened  through.  At  any  rate,  he  seemed 
reaoncilod  to  Uiem  at  presentation,  with  all 
their  vagueness  and  strangeness, — jogging  home 
at  a  sad  mechanical  pace,  as  if  his  legs  were 
worked  by  a  crank  a-picce,  in  default  of  knees. 

His  course  was  shaped  to  what  is  called  in 
the  metropolis  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water. 
Speedily  quitting  the  main  thoroughfare,  the 
old  man  bore  down  one  dark  street  and  up 
another  quite  as  dingy,  when  he  arrived  at 
home.  It  was  a  tall,  commodious  house,  and 
had  been  important  in  the  days  when  the  prim 
and  spindled  railings — reminding  one  of  all  his 
aunts  of  that  generation — ^were  new,  and  the 
great  extinguishers  on  each  side  the  doorway 
had  uses  for  society.  At  this  time,  however, 
not  even  the  doorway  had  any  uses  for  Um- 
brellas. He  resided  exclusively  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  his  way  tiiereto  was  in  at  the  area-gate  and 
down  the  steps  of  the  area.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  he  returned  the  polite  "  good  evening''  of 
his  landlord,  Mr.  Kiddle,  (who  stood  at  the  door 
listening  with  irrepressible  emotion  to  the  re- 
treating sound  of  ''Beer,  oh!")  the  cranks 
worked  him  down  the  ladder,  and  lifting  the 
latch,  old  Harper  was  at  home. 

No  matter  that  the  carpet  was  of  sand,  and 
the  hearthrug  very  like  a  sack.  No  matter  that 
the  chairs  had  suffered  indiscriminate  amputa- 
tion, or  that  the  cat  had  turned  her  back  upon  a 
fire  it  was  not  worth  her  while  to  wink  at. 
Nevertheleas,  here  was  home.  A  candle  burning 
on  the  table,  cast  dim  and  melancholy  looks  on 
the  departing  ^le,  like  a  widow — sad  in  weeds 
of  wick  and  abandoned  in  tallowy  tears.  There 
was  also  a  boy  asleep  by  the  hearth.  Harper 
observed  these  things  as  he  entered ;  and  ere  he 
deposited  his  unsold  warep  in  their  accustomed 
comer,  addressed  himself  to  the  dip  with  a  com- 
fortable application  of  the  snufiers;  whereupon 
the  poor  thing  revived,  and  evid€sntly  felt  muoh 
better.  He  then  returned  to  mend  the  fire,  and 
sat  down  and  looked  at  it. 

At  that  same  time,  but  miles  and  miles  away 
among  the  coal  fields  of  the  north,  a  miner  sat 
and  looked  at  the  fire  too.  Like  old  Harper, 
he  saw  ^^oea  in  it.  In  the  dim  porspeetive  of 
the  ^e,  in  its  4qU  pe^bevt,  faeq»ied  lus  fazottor 


Mark's  fiice,  and  the  &ce8  of  Abnn  and  Joe ; 
nearer  and  brighter,  he  saw  the  six-year  old  face 
of  his  own  little  girl  Martha ;  and  the  light 
flickered  over  all  these  hceu  and  made  them 
alive.  A  mddy  glow  breathed  over  them, 
making  them  look  bright ;  and  the  miner  thought 
of  the  time  when  he  and  all  who  were  known, 
bv  those  faces  (and  it  was  all  h  knew  them  by) 
played  together  among  the  saharas  of  ashes 
wluch  surrounded  the  pit's  mouth.  A  shadow 
disfigured  the  countenance  of  one  of  them,  and 
the  miner  recognised  the  identical  black  eye  he 
had  branded  Abrm  with,  when  he  fit  him  with 
one  hand.  But  the  smile  elicited  by  ttds  appa* 
rition — a  smile  certainly  not  so  melancholy  as  a 
moral  man  might  desire — soaroe  daricened  upon, 
the  miner's  Ups  when  the  fiices  in  the  fire  grew 
old»;  and  suddenly  they  all — ^Mark's,  and 
Joe's,  and  Abrm's,  and  that  of  his  own  dear 
little  girl,  were  swept  with  a  swift  agony,  be- 
came grey  as  ashes,  then  dark  as  death.  The 
miner's  heart  also  seemed  to  crumble  to  ashes  as 
he  remembered  how  thus  they  were  all  blasted 
together  in  the  cruel  caverns  of  the  pit.  Well 
might  he  start  and  shiver — ^though  of  course 
there  was  no  occasion  to  swear ;  for  were  not 
these  the  ghosts  of  the  foregone,  imprisoned  in 
the  coal,  and  now  first  released  ?  At  any  rate, 
who  could  know  that  story  better,  (ht  what 
mocking  devil  tell  it  better,  than  the  coal  fire  ? 

Well,  that  was  sad  enough;  yet  Harper, 
though  neither  starting  nor  trembling,  but  keep- 
ing his  eyes  calmly  fixed  upon  the  embers,  saw 
sadder  things  tiian  the  miner.  Pleasant  things, 
too,  some  of  them  were,  bearing  firagraiice  in 
their  memory ;  but  firagrance  sickens  to  the  sick 
sense.  So  when  he  saw  the  little  old  parsonage, 
opposite  the  little  old  church,  both  of  which 
— because  they  had  so  often  seen  tiie  budding 
and  the  falling  leaves — ^because  they  had  so 
often  seen  out  the  old  play  of  "  Cradle  and  Grave" 
— ^because  they  had  had  so  many  beautifdl  bright 
faces  look  through  their  casemttits,  and  not  one 
that  did  not  grow  old,  and  pinched,  and  brown, 
and  £ide  altogether  away«— because  they  weie 
tired  of  the  throbbing  of  so  many  hearts  that 
throbbed  all  alike,  and  ever  the  same — ^because, 
in  short,  they  were  so  old  and  none  woiild 
bury  them) — had  set  about  burying  themselves, 
and  were  already  sunk  a  few  feet  into  liieir  big 
graves— when  he  saw  these,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  it  was  altogether  a  delightfdl  pietore. 
Not  he.  And  then  his  mother,  with  her  fair 
hair  and  soft  mouth,  came  into  the  poroh  of 
the  parsonage,  where  reposed  the  shadow  of  the 
churoh  weathercock  on  summer  afternoons :  she 
came  into  the  porch  of  the  parsonage,  lookiiig 
for  her  children,  who  came  home  &om  the  fiieLds 
by  the  diurchyard  path,  as  by  the  chnzckyard 
path  we  all  ^  Home.  But  that  did  not  enliven 
the  scene  for  the  old  UmbreUaHnan.  Fie- 
turecique  as  it  was  even  in  the  eotla— |iic- 
turesque  as  it  must 'have  been  to  aa;^  gdb 
looking  down  from  the  neighbouring  hSU,  to 
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see  bar  ohildran  ran  across  the  road  to  the 
happy  mother,  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
old  Harper,  gazing  down  into  the  past — ^that 
8sd  yaliey  of  shadows.  Perhaps  for  this  reason. 
— ^He  was  once  one  of  the  children :  one  of  the 
little  ones  who  canght  sight  of  mother  as  they 
tamed  the  comer  of  the  church,  and  ran  to  her, 
and  not  more  truly  went  down  into  the  house 
than  down  into  her  bosom :  and  now,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  he  was  nothing  but  an  old  umbrella- 
man, 

CHAPTER  II, 

KXNDED. 

Between  the  kitchen,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water,  where,  in  cold  and  gloom,  old  Harper  sat, 
to  the  sonny  Tillage  and  l£e  summer  day,  and 
Hitle  Tom  Harper  going  home  with  field-spoils, 
the  vista  was  long  and  dark :  with  patches  of 
hght,  indeed,  and  places  of  rest,  and  broaks  of 
golden  glade, — but  long  and  dark  nevertheless. 
PhiloBophers  and  county  poets  delight  in  cutting 
short  their  existence.  How  do  they  uplift  their 
eyes,  and  inquire  What  is  Life  ?  And  answer, 
that  it  is  swifk  as  a  meteor,  passing  as  a  cloud ; 
evanescent  as  a  snow-flake  on  the  wing ;  a  rain- 
drop faUing  to  the  ocean;  by  the  boldest  ro- 
stricted  to  a  moment's  space,  by  the  more  cheer- 
fdl  allowed  the  limits  of  an  April  day.  But 
then  they  measure  Time  by  Sleep.  They  know 
how  soon  their  score  of  years  may  be  slumbered 
away,  and  their  watches  do  run  rapidly  down 
between  the  evening  and  the  morning.  But, 
alas !  not  every  suburban  philosopher,  or  poet,  is 
gifted  with  that  divinity  to  which,  if  a  thousand 
years  is  as  one  day,  a  day  is  equally  as  a  thou- 
sand years. 

The  miner  of  whom  something  has  been  said 
Hved  his  threescore  years,  good  Calendar  measure, 
not  more  nor  less.  He  lived  for  himself;  did 
his  own  daily  duty ;  worked  as  long  as  possible ; 
slept  as  little  as  possible,  earned  as  much,  and 
dined  as  well,  and  drank  beer  as  often,  as  his 
neighbours ;  took  as  much  recreation  as  he  cared 
for,  and  died  his  own  way.  TTmbreUas  had 
existed  twice  as  long,  and  bore  the  proofs  of  it. 
Had  he  not,  every  week  of  his  childhood,  whole 
months  of  love  and  care  bestowed  upon  him — ^to 
say  nothing  of  toys  ?  Did  not  the  Day  linger 
long  in  the  beautiful  calm  of  his  mother's  home 
— stealing  many  an  hour  from  the  vicious,  the 
idle,  and  those  who  cared  not  for  them,  or 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them,  to  add  to 
the  spring  morning,  or  summer  afternoon,  or 
automnal  dusk,  or  winter  evening,  at  the  pious 
old  pazsonage  ?  For  him,  he  had  laboured,  and 
suffered,  and  consorted  with  suffering ;  he  had 
his  bitter  secrets,  and  not  a  few  of  other  people's 
—-secrets  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  an  unquiet 
conseience,  and  which  imposed  upon  him,  as  it 
were,  a  second  and  separate  existence,  apart 
from  his  own. 

Old  Haipsr — shabby  old  Haiper! — ^he  even 
had  had  his  lore-afiOiir — a  regular  a£6ur  too,  in 
whidh  all  his  jonag  heart  iras  engajsed  when 


they  were  children  in  the  happy  village,  and  she 
wore  poking  white  sun-bonnets  to  school,  and 
walked  ashamed  of  the  length  of  her  legs-^-sha 
was  so  tail  of  growth :  a  love-aiEEdr  which  be* 
came  very  serious,  involved  his  happiness,  his 
fortunes,  wrecked  him,  buffeted  has  old  hull 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  cast  him  at  length  upon 
a  dismal  shore  of  old  umbrellas.  We  shall  see. 
In  the  course  of  all  this,  he  had  found  his  way 
into  many  hearts,  good  and  bad ;  and,  more  than 
all,  over  and  over  again  had  been  thrown  back 
upon  his  childhood — ^now  retreating  upon  it,  in 
sheer  affiight,  now  for  succour ;  and  tiien  when 
circumstance  seemed  tired  of  bafiOiing  him,  and 
a  hope  appeared  that  he  might  **  try  again." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  county  poets 
know  what  that  is?  Whether,  having  come 
through  the  sloughs  of  some  big  sin,  or  some 
fiery  ^mace  of  sorrow,  Laura  or  the  Directors 
of  l^e  Polytechnic  Institution  ever  sat  down  for 
rest  on  the  hither  side,  and  beheld  the  innocent 
days  reposing  in  their  own  golden  atmosphere 
beyond,  rose,  and  wrestled  with  their  angels  till 
^cy  got  taken  back  again  ? — ^woke  one  morning 
to  nnd  themselves  there — (so  told  them  the  con- 
tent of  their  hearts) — and  travelled  joyfully  all 
that  day  and  the  next  in  the  begin-again  path ; 
and  the  next  morning  despaired  to  And  them- 
selves already  strayed  as  far  away  as  ever  ?  Like 
old  John  Bunyan. 

But  the  poking  sun-bonnet.  Let  us  say  no 
more  of  the  church,  or  the  parsonage  over  the 
way.  Ilie  weathercock  of  the  one  shall  still 
steal  its  shadow  into  the  porch  of  the  other  of  a 
summer  afternoon ;  but  what  then  may  be  the 
subject  of  gossip  between  them— even  whether 
it  be  of  the  sweet-mouthed  mother  whom  we 
know — ^this  shall  we  not  guess.  Not  how  the 
sacred  stories  that  might  be  related  by  the  house 
sanctified  to  Heaven  might  compare  with  the 
human  stories  that  have  been  done  in  the  other 
house,  sanctified  by  household  fires  and  the 
coming  and  departing  breath  of  Life.  Perhaps 
those  who  see  tiie  old  building  pulled  down  will 
realise  how  great  such  a  sanctity  may  be ;  and 
bow  in  reverence  before  that  majesty  of  life 
which  even  leaves  a  presence  on  the  bairen  walls. 

Crump,  a  thick-skmned  soul,  paused  before  a 
demolition  for  City  improvements  and  eligible 
building  materials.  The  outer  veil,  the  £ront 
wall  of  the  house  was  down;  he  could  only 
guess  where  the  windows  had  been ;  and  there 
were  the  chambers  of  the  house  open  and  bared 
to  common  gaze.  Nay,  ceilings  and  partitions 
were  also  gone;  they  were  already  bom  anew  as 
materials;  and  all  that  remained  to  denote  the 
rooms  were  certain  patches  of  papered  plaster, 
strongly  defined  by  lines  of  bare  brick,  with 
here  and  there  a  flight  of  stairs  desperately 
clinging  to  the  walls.  At  the  first  glance  Crump 
stopped,  and  immediately  felt  a  tickling  sensa- 
tion in  his  ears,  as  if  he  were  peeping  thvouffha 
key-hole;  or  as  if  he  had  come  prying  indle 
coarse  in<|U)sitors  were  tearing  away  tj^e  raiment 
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from  a  woman's  bosom,  to  reveal  lier  secrets  and 
to  make  her  ashamed.    The  thick-skinned  soul 
felt  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  having  taken  off 
its  hat — awkwardly,  a  lout  of  a  soul — as  Crump 
looked  upon  the  desperate  stairs.     He  first  be- 
gan to  see,  as  they  hung  there  naked  and  embar- 
rassed, that  if  he  wanted  to  behold  the  natural 
mind  of  men  or  women  on  their  faces,  he  should 
meet  them  unperceived  upon  the  stairs;  that 
children  sing  upon  the  stairs;  and  maidens  sigh 
upon  the  stairs ;  and  stem  men  frown  upon  the 
stairs ;  and  that  happy  young  wives  let  loose  the 
light  of  their  joy,  otherwhere  so  well  contained, 
as  they  ascend  or  descend  in  the  shadow  of  these 
narrow  walls.     Then  straightway  did  Crump 
perceive  the  stair  of  the  ruin  he  was  blushing  at 
tremble,  as  with  consciousness  of  giving  up  the 
secrets   of  the   shamefaced   girl  whose    mask 
of   innocence   dropped  every  evening   to    the 
threshold  of  the  parlour  below,  where  her  happy 
old  father  had  not    quite    smoked    his    pipe 
out, — going  wearily  up  with  her  fallen  face, 
with  &e  heaviness  of  age  added  to  each  little 
slipper,  and  shivering  in  the  cold  secrets  she 
drew  closer,  about  her  breast.    Of  the  mother 
coming  down  with  her  sacred  grief  after  a  little 
white  coffin.      Of   the    grey-haired  old    wife 
coming  down  after  a  big^r  one  and  a  black  one, 
containing  her  grey-haired  old  husband, — ^looking 
at  it  with  her  eyes,  and  with  her  heart  seeing  a 
bold,  strong  youth,  in  curly  brown  locks,  who 
was  never  ashamed  of  bringing  her  funny  little 
birdcages  in  broad  daylight,  or  of  producing 
from  his  pockets  for  her,  in  presence  of  all  the 
company,  pretty  ridiculous  skeins  of  wool  to 
make  slippers  of.     Of  slow  City  men  going  up 
in  dreadful-beautiful  confusion  to  see  the  baby 
that  nurse  had  just  told  them  about.  *  Of  poor 
fathers  going  to  see  if  there  was  not  something 
to  sell  to  buy  little  Dick  some  breakfast  before 
he  went  to  work  next  morning.      Of  pretty 
mothers  going  to  see  if  the  cat  (which  was  no- 
where else  to  be  found)  had  not  poked  its  head 
right  into  the  baby's  mouth,  after  the  manner 
of  cats  where  there  are  young  mothers  and  an 
old  wife's  tale.     Secrets  of  giult,  of  gladness,  of 
shame,  of  remorse,   of  love,    of  poverty,   of 
sorrow :  all  these  came  struggling  unwillingly 
from  out  the  footmarks  on  a  single  stairway, 
when  the  walls  were  down  and  darkness  lay  on 
them  no  longer.    Crump  could  not  stand  it. 
Bid  he  not  feel  that  it  was  all  too  sacred  for  him 
to  pryinto  or  deliberate  ?    Was  it  fur  to  inquire 
into  things  which,  by  compromise  with  Death, 
it  was  understood  on  all  hands  ought  to  be 
buried  and  forgotten  ?    But  for  all  t^t  Crump 
could  not  avoid  tuxning  his  attention  to  the 
square  patches  of  paperhanging  (so  litde  they 
looked)  pondering  the  patt^iis  as  if  they  were 
the  hieroglyphs  of  a  dead  language,  and  won- 
dering what  mysteries  they  would  unfold  if  any 
one  could  decipher  them. 

These  impressions  Crump  pathetically  related 
^  his  wi&  that  evening,  whe9  he  got  home. 


"Ah!"  replied  the  excellent  woman,  *'I 
thought  you  had  been  in  the  muck  and  dirt 

somewhere !    Really,  your  linen " 

Says  the  Editor,  ''  Weave  a  little  more  fan 
into  your  stories,  if  you  please,  young  fellow ; 
and  a  little  less  philosophising. '  Says  the 
Editor's  lady,  ''  You  are  such  a  dull  man."  So 
the  poking  sun-bonnet. 

l^ot  that  there  was  anything  comical  in  it ; 
not  that  Charlotte  Weirdon  was  a  comical  child — 
with  her  soft  dark  eyes  and  beautiful  kindly 
forehead,  and  heavy  hair;  or  that  it  was  the 
fun  of  the  thing  which  older  people  laughed 
over,  when  they  observed  the  queer,  wise,  quiet 
affection  which  subsisted  between  her  and  Uttle 
Tom  Harper.  It  was  not  quite  so  comical  as 
people  did  think,  to  see  how  they  used  to  make 
ridiculous  little  presents  to  each  other ;  and  how 
they  used  to  steal  away  together  to  the  quietest 
lane,  to  the  widest  common,  to  the  most  leafy 
copse,  and  find  big  nuts  for  each  other  or  the 
ripest  berry.  Joskin,  gentleman  farmer,  hec- 
haw'd  at  a  tremendous  rate  when  he  came  upon, 
the  children  one  warm  July  evening,  as  they  sat 
in  that  same  deep  copse  with  the  brook  runnixig 
through  it;  and  saw  the  parson's  son  going 
softly  to  the  brook  with  a  dockleaf,  and  coming 
back  yet  more  softly  with  the  leaf  full  of  water; 
and  how  Charlotte  sat  still  with  wide  lap,  like 
a  sultan's  daughter,  put  her  hands  behind  her, 
and  threw  iMick  her  hair,  and  uplifted  her 
mouth  while  young  Tom  reverently  held  the 
water  to  her  lip ;  and  how  she  looked  in  his 
fiEbce  all  the  while,  and  so  very  beautifully  said^ 
"  Thank  you,  dear  Tom."  "  Lord  !"  cried  the 
gentleman  farmer  with  his  nose  through  the 
bushes,  ''lookee  here!  They're  sweetheartun^ 
to  be  sure!  Why  Master  Tummas!  Why^ 
Charlotte  Weird'n !  what  he  ye  do-un  here  just 
so  sloy  as  a  rabbut !"  And  Lord !  what  fun  it 
was  to  see  them  start,  and  turn  so  red,  and 
slink  away!  But  it  was  not  so  comical  as 
Joskin  said  it  was,  when  he  went  home  and  told 
the  dairymaids. 

It  may  be  averred  with  equal  truth  that  the 
ladies  of  the  village  saw  no  fun  in  Charlotte^ 
growing  so  beautiful,  as  day  by  day  she  did ;  in 
^e  grace  of  her  figure ;  in  the  proud  air  which 
was  the  natural  adjunct  of  her  person  and  not 
of  pride;  in  the  fact  that  she  grew  as  much 
in  goodness  as  in  grace,  and  was  innocent,  and 
merry,  and  wise,  and  was  already  loved  at  the 
parsonage  as  a  daughter.  And  how  she  left  the 
village,  and  why  she  left  the  village,  and  what 
came  of  the  joumer — ^there  was  nothing  very 
comical  in  that  either,  was  there,  Umbrellas . 
Eh  ?    We  poke  him  in  the  ribs.  ^ 

Why  how  much  swifter  is  the  old  mans 
memory  than  our  storytelling  ?  While  we  have 
only  seen  Charlotte  out  of  simplicity  and  sun- 
bonnets,  into  what  has  not  old  Harper  seen  her . 
While  we  have  only  seen  her  emerge  from  child- 
hood, to  take  Tom^s  place  in  the  aims  of  his 
mother,  and  from  tl^ence  among  the  poppies 
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:^tteTed  at  the  gate  of  th^  downward  path — 
the  rosy  path ! — ^that  neyer  had  a  turning,  the 
umbrella  man  has  travelled  through  every  stage 
of  the  story.  Not  an  hour  has  paissed  since  he 
began,  and  yet  it  is  plain  from  the  travel  marks 
on  his  fiice  tiiat  he  has  already  traversed  every 
step  of  a  hard  path  now  more  than  twenty  years 
long.  To  him,  then,  npon  emergency,  a  day 
may  be  as  a  thousand  years ;  and  though  life 
may  ride  out  the  tempest  years  by  the  score,  in 
one  hour  her  anchors  may  all  come  home. 

The  fire  is  nearly  out;  and  the  play,  there- 
fore, nearly  over.  Only  in  one  comer  of  the 
grate  the  embers  bum^  fiercely;  but  how  in 
that  one  comer  must  the  figures  conjured  up  by 
the  old  man's  fevered  &ncy  congregate,  to  cause 
him  to  stare  so  earnestly,  as  if  in  the  coaJs  glowed 
the  last  scintillation  of  his  last  hope.  Alas,  to 
look  at  him,  his  fire  also  is  nearly  out.  Only 
m  one  comer  of  him— only  in  his  eyes,  the  fire 
still  bums  fiercely.  In  fact,  and  in  short,  the 
burden  of  his  troubles  and  trials,  of  many  days 
of  cold  and  wet,  of  humility  and  hunger,  is 
finally  down  upon  him.  With  a  Httle  more 
penetration  indeed,  or  a  little  more  fever  in  his 
veins,  that  is  what  he  would  have  discovered, 
when  he  tried  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
tenpence-halQ>enny  under  the  gas-lamp. 

"Why,  father!"  cries  little  Charlie,  who, 
roused  by  the  falling  of  a  very  cold  hand  on  his 
head,  is  wide  awake,  and  has  been  looking  at 
his  fiither  rather  anxiously  for  five  minutes  or 
so,  **  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  fierce  spark  in  the  old  man's  eyes  flashes 
back  into  his  heart,  softening  and  warming  as  it 
goes.  "Matter,  Charlie?"  says  he — "matter, 
Chflrlie  ?— why,  things  are  awM  bad, — 1  don't 
know  what  the  poor'U  do  this  winter.  Did  yx>u 
never  hear  of  a  patent  for  making  bread  out  of 
sawdust?" 

The  question  is  quite  ridiculous ;  but  here 
again  was  something  not  quite  so  comical  as 
Joakin  might  have  said  it  was.  The  low,  absent 
tone — ^the  eager  yet  faltering,  searching  yet 
reserved  expression  of  the  poor  old  sinner's  gaze 
as  he  asks  the  ridiculous  question,  what  do 
you  make  of  that  ?  Neither  does  Charlie  look 
quite  to  the  purpose  or  less  diplomatic,  as  he 
answers — 

"Xo.  I  wonder  whether  the  little  French 
princess  who  wanted  the  people  to  eat  buns,  ever 
heard  of  it?" 

The  question  then  dropped. 

"  Where's  Crop  ?"  asked  Harper  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  he  looked  like  a  soldier 
with  his  last  chance  gone,  desperately  hurrying 
round  his  heart  all  his  fortitude  and  his  strength. 

"There  he  is,"  replied  Charlie;  "curled  up 
on  the  umbrellas."  Crop,  we  perceive,  is  a  dog, 
so  caEed  firom  having  lost  his  tail,  by  small  in- 
stalmentSy  to  relieve  him  in  fits  brought  on  by 
teething.  But  that  was  in  his  infancy ;  and  he 
has  been  reconciled  to  the  abbreviations  of  his 
lot  for  vears.    As  Charlie  referred  to  the  stock- 


in-trade,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  counting 
how  many  were  left  after  the  business  of  the 
day.  Only  one  gone !  Little  Charlie  gave  a 
glance  at  the  Kiddle  rent-book, — ^tiiat  red  and 
tremendous  tome,  inexorable  as  the  most  reve- 
rend parchment  in  Lincoln's  Inn — as  it  blinked 
on  him  with  the  eye  of  a  man  in  possession  from 
the  half-opened  cupboard.  Then,  said  he, 
aloud,  "I  daresay  you  hav'nt  had  very  good 
luck,  to-night,  father ;  but  there,  it's  no  matter. 
Don't  you  say  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  ?  Well, 
if  s  begun  to  rain.  They're  raised  my  wages, 
and  I've  found  something  that'll  buy  us  as  big  a 
piece  of  beef  as  Mrs.  Saddle's  got  for  dinner.  / 
saw  it!  They  left  the  door  open  a-purpose. 
They're  always  having  beef." 

Charlie  was  disgusted.  His  father,  however, 
seemed  to  pay  little  attention ;  he  had  something 
else  to  think  of,  and  did  not  even  notice  what 
Charlie  was  patientiy  endeavouring  to  get  out  of 
his  pocket,  embarrassed  as  he  was  by  a  coil  of 
string,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  knife  witii  a  bit  of 
handle,  a  bad  hal^enny,  and  the  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  Dutch  clock :  timber,  cord, 
and  wire,  which  should  ultimately  result  in 
something  with  pendulum,  and  weights,  and 
hands ;  and  all  warranted  to  go.  But  spy  the 
cord  the  old  man  did;  and  taking  it  from 
Charlie's  hand,  he  tottered  across  the  room 
toward  the  comer  where  the  dog  lay  coiled. 

That  short  journey  across  the  kitchen  proved 
that  the  cranks  had  got  sadly  out  of  order. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  from  that  cause  that  old 
Harper  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room  I 
cannot  say ;  but  stop  he  did,  whether  he  thought 
that  by  staring  so  hard  at  tiie  littie  dumb  bmte 
he  would  stand  firmer,  as  drunken  men  gaze 
desperately  at  lamp-posts  tore-inforce  their  legs, 
need  not  be  said ;  but  stare  he  did — desperately, 
and,  as  it  were,  appeaUngly :  Charlie  looking  on 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  sat  half  turned  upon  his 
stool.  At  the  approach  of  his  master.  Crop 
looked  too ;  and,  the  momeoot  he  looked,  rose  to 
his  paws.  He  was  an  old  dog,  and  old  dogs 
have  strange  ideas.  He  eyed  the  cord,  cocked 
his  ears,  turned  his  head  to  one  side  and  eyed 
his  master.  The  remainder  of  his  tail  became 
visibly  dejected ;  his  hind  legs  drooped  to  the 
ground ;  and  he  crawled  to  his  master's  feet  with 
his  nose  on  the  fioor,  in  great  perturbation  of 
mind,  and  a  real  tear  in  the  comer  of  each  eye. 
The  tears  in  Harper's  eyes  were  real  too,  for 
that  matter. 

"Crop,"  said  he,  mildly  —  and  there  he 
stopped.  "Crop,"  said  he,  beginning  more  mildly 
still,  but,  growing  stronger  as  he  proceeded, 
"  you  are  a  burden  to  yourself — you  know  you 
are !     You  poor  old  devil,  you  know  you  are  !  " 

Crop  wriggled  dissent.  He  really  wasn't 
aware  of  it ! 

"  You're  too  old ;  and  you're  no  good  io  any- 
body.   You  haven't  got  a  tooth  in  vour  head, 
and  paunch  u  precious  tough,  and  now  can  / 
afford  catsmeat  r " 
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The  dog  jumped  up,  placed  his  fore-paw«| 
against  his  master's  knees,  and  plainly  depre- 
cated his  too  delicate  consideration.  He  was 
well  off  with  pannch ;  he  preferred  pannch ;  but 
he  would  sooner  do  without  even  that  than  go 
to  another  master  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land. 

"But  the  fact  is,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I 
couldn't  leave  you,  old  fellow,  after  eighteen 
years  of  it, — since  you  were  a  pup !  No,  I  mean 
to  do  it  myself,  rather  than  you  should  go 
begging  to  some  brute's  door,  and  be  kicked  out 
to  die ;  and  be  run  over  by  all  sorts  of  carts 
and  waggons — ^think  of  that!  And,  another 
thing:  Charlie  'U  have  quite  enough  to  do 
without  buying  paunch." 

The  dog  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  and,  shivering, 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  cord  with  an  expression  on 
his  brute  face  hr  too  human  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    Charlie  started  up  in  terror. 

"  0  father !"  cried  the  poor  boy,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Here,  wait  a  bit !  Where's  my  hat  ? 
I'll  go  for  a  doctor  1" 

Charlie  seized  his  cap,  and  in  another  moment 
would  have  been  gone  ,*  but  his  father  stopped 
him,  by  snatching  the  boy's  cap  fix)m  his  head, 
and  bidding  him  be  seated.  Charlie  unwillingly 
retreated  to  the  flreplace ;  and  then  Umbrellas, 
looking  down  on  poor  Crop,  feebly  said,  **  Come, 
I  want  you !"  and  went  out  into  the  yard  be- 
hind. Crop — ^no  thief  touched  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  Detective  knew  better  what  he  was 
''  wanted"  for ;  yet  there  was  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  his  dog  mind  about  decently  fol- 
lowing his  master, — to  be  killed.  Whatever  his 
own  private  notions  may  have  been,  they  were 
sacrificed.  There  was  the  cord,  and  there  were 
his  orders*  Crop  would  have  made  a  beautiful 
British  soldier.  There  was  plenty  of  "raw 
material"  in  the  animal. 

The  old  man  and  the  old  dog  went  out — ^the 
one  to  hang  the  other.  They  had  been  friends 
and  companions  for  eighteen  years ;  and  loved 
each  other,  and  understood  each  other,  well  and 
perfectly.  Harper  had  literally  shared  his  crust 
with  Crop  many  a  morning ;  and  many  an  even- 
ing had  the  dog  gone  snacks  in  the  porridge ; 
and  he  requited  this  kindness  with  so  much 
intelligent  and  faithful  sympathy,  that  his 
master  used  to  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  if  he  were  ever  to  become  a  blind 
man,  he  would  not  have  to  seek  far  for  a  blind 
man's  dog.  But  within  the  last  three  hours 
Umbrellas  had  from  fearing  come  to  believe  that 
their  partnership  was  fast  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Which  of  the  parties  this  might  be  he  guessed 
from  the  flre  within  him — the  fire  choked  in  its 
own  great  smoke ;  a  fire  which  he  felt  was  be- 
yond the  efficacy  of  his  panacea  (the  sly  rogue ! 
he  knew  it  was  food  as  well  as  medicine) — 
gruel.  By-the-byc,  it  was  this,  perhaps,  and 
not  alone  the  trayel-Btains  of  a  retrospectiye 
journey  through  memory,  which  made  so  great 


a  change  in  the  old  man's  countenance  and 
manner.  And  because  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  leaving  Crop  to  the  mercies  of  an 
aggregate  mankind;  and  because,  by  the  sad 
fractional  arithmetic  of  poverty,  he  computed 
that  Charlie  might  not  always  be  able  to  afford 
a  penny, for  dogsmeat — Umbrellas  resolved  to 
hang  the  dog. 

When,  however,  he  opened  the  back-door,  and 
looked  up  at  the  night,  ne  changed  his  intention 
— ^to  hang  the  animal  in  such  vile  weather — and 
took  him  into  the  coal-ceUar  in  the  back-kitchen; 
whence  he  presently  emerged,  paler,  tearfuller, 
and  more  broken  down  than  ever.  Trembling 
and  fidgetting  he  sat  down  by  the  fire  again, 
poked  it  up,  but  said  nought,  while  Charlie  was 
equally  dumb  from  bewilderment. 

At  length  said  the  sire,  after  a  few  moments, 
during  which  Crop  never  ceased  to  scratch  and 
whine,  "  Charlie,  I  feel  very  ill !  Do  you  re- 
member your  mother  ?" 

"  Why,  I  never  saw  her,  you  know,  father," 
answered  poor  Charlie,  more  bewildered  than 
ever,  and  numbed  by  the  increasing  strangeness 
of  his  father's  manner. 

''  And  you  don't  even  know  what  she  is  like, 
then.  You  wouldn't  know  her  if  she  were 
to  walk  into  the  place  to-night,  would  you, 
CharHe  ?" 

"  Walk  here  to-night  ?  Don't  father !  She's 
dead,  long  ago,— of  course  she  is." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that.  JETe'd  know  her," 
said  the  old  man,  feeble,  fidgetty,  abstracted,  and 
pointing  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  kitchen 
door.  Whereupon  came  a  renewed  howl  from 
that  direction  by  no  means  like  that  of  a  dog  a 
good  deal  hanged.  The  old  man  started,  tamed 
a  shade  paler,  or  rather  a  shade  came  over  his 
pallor,  and  then  he  continued — 

"  He'd  know  her.  He  saw  her  first— when 
she  was  young,  and  good  and  beautiful,  and 
tall  as— " 

''  Mrs.  Eliddle  ?"  suggested  Charlie,  with  an 
instinct  that  a  little  Hvely  conversation  might 
bring  things  right  again. 

"  Mrs.  Kiddle !"  said  the  old  man,  with  an 
energetic  air  of  contempt  he  certainly  did  not 
look  capable  of.  "  Mrs.  Kiddle !  She  was  more 
like  the  beautifrdlest  innocent  picture  you  ever 
saw  in  the  shops,  my  boy !" 

"What!  and  had  such  precious  big  eyes?" 
inquired  Charlie,  in  pursuance  of  his  idea. 

"  Ah  !  and  dressed  like  a  daisy.  Oh,  her 
eyes  were  big  enough,  Charlie ;  though  the  next 
time  we  saw  her,  a  long  while  after  then,  they 
weren't  so  big.  Before,  they  were  broad  open, 
for  everybody  to  look  into;  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  peace  in  'em  that  always  seemed  at  ftdl 
tide,  and  going  to  flow  over.  But  the  next 
time  "  (with  his  hand  placed  suddenly  over  his 
heart),  "now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  they  were 
not  BO  large.  They  had  got  jealous  of  what 
was  in  them,  and  were  banked,  and  closed  in, 
and  guarded." 
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Umlxrellas  b^gan  to  throw  off  the  yulgarities 
of  speech  which  he  had  fallen  into  lately  from 
association,  and  to  talk  more  like  the  gentleman 
he  was  bom  to  be.  Charlie  did  not  fail  to 
notice  this  change  of  tone,  and  it  gave  him  in- 
creased  uneasinete. 

''Nor  was  she  dressed  like  a  daisj;  but  in 
idlk  and  lace,  in  bracelets  and  all  the  finery  of 
the  world.  But  Crop  knew  her — ^he  did  not  see 
so  mnch  difference." 

Again  as  Harper  paused,  tfnd  often  while  he 
was  talking,  the  dog  gate  a  whine ;  but  these 
appeals  began  to  grow  softer  now,  and  the  softer 
they  got,  the  more  his  master  fidgetted  and 
listened.  Spite  of  the  momentous  subject  he 
was  speaking  of,  he  seemed  to  keep  at  least  one 
ear  and  half  his  attention  towards  the  ooal- 
ceilar. 

''And  then,"  continued  he,  "years  after 
that" — (how  he  talked  of  years  who  was  him- 
self broken  and  worn  out  at  forty) — "  when  we 
saw  her  again — ^when  I  barely  recognised  her, 
so  changed  as  she  was — so  poor,  so  proud,  so 
fierce  that  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  her — Crop 
knew  her  then." 

"  Oh,  he'd  know  anybody,"  said  Charlie,  with 
a  gulp,  unwilling  to  swallow  his  idea,  doubtful 
as  its  praoticability  seemed«  "  I  daresay  he'd 
know  you  now,  if  you  were  to  go  to  him." 

"Well!  why  shouldn't  he?"  exclaimed 
Harper  smartly.  "  That's  ridiculous.  I've 
been  a  good  master  to  him.  I've  always  been — a 
good  master  to  him !"  A  faint  scratching 
answered  from  the  cellar.  "  If  it  was  not  right, 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it.  I  did  not  want  to  do 
it !"  Another  little  scratch  from  the  cellar,  and 
the  old  man,  hxmted  and  hounded  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  flew  off  into— 

"  I  Was  talking  about  your  mother,  Charlie. 
It  is  not  much  I  hare  talked  to  you  about  her, 
my  boy — peihaps  you'll  know  why  when  you 
grow  up  to  be  a  man.  Nor  shoidd  I  say  any- 
thing about  it  now — (the  hand  again  placed 
snddenly  over  his  heart)— if  I  were  not  so  ill. 
Bat  then,  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me,  it 
wouldn't  be  right  for  you  not  to  know  that  per- 
haps you  have  got  a  mother — somewhere,  ahve. 
I  dont  know !  I  don't  know  tohsre  she  is;  if 
1  did,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  now." 

"  Oh  r '  sobbed  Chartie  to  himself  "  what  shaU 
I  do?" 

"  It's  the  same  with  the  dog.  I  don't  want 
to  leare  them — (I  havn't  heard  him  lately; 
hsTe  you,  Charlie  ?) — Heaven  knows  where,  and 
Heaven  knows  how.  He's  very  quiet !  I  am 
really  afraid,"  said  the  poor  old  fellow,  with 
qmte  a  childish  air  of  mystery  and  terror,  "  it's 
i^  over !  I'll  just  peep  and  see  how  he's  get- 
ting on." 

At  the  third  attempt  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
took  the  candle,  and  again,  but  with  increased 
sluggishness,  the  cranks  worked  him  across  the 
loom.  -He  opened  the  cellar,  and  there  was 
Crop,  certainly  not  so  dead  as  might  have  been 


expected;  for  he  had  managed  to  place  one  paw 
on  a  batten  of  the  door.  Crop  looked  at  his 
master,  and  gave  a  little  whine.  TJmbreUds 
looked  at  the  dog,  and  straightway  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears.*  "  0  Chu-lie !"  he  cried,  "  I 
can't — I  can't  stand  it !  Lord !  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer!  Bring  me  a  knife,  do!"  And 
trembling  and  weeping  like  a  child.  Harper  cut 
down  the  sandy  old  ruffian,  went  forthwith  to 
the  cupboard,  tore  a  huge  comer  off  a  beautiftd 
little  French  loaf  which  Charlie  had  brought  in 
for  Sunday's  tea,  cast  it  to  the  recovering,  wiig- 
Hng,  r^oidng  Crop,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
bed  in  an  agony  of  sobs.  ' 

Charlie  was  at  his  wit's  end.  "  Oh,  let  me 
go  and  call  Mrs.  Kiddie !"  he  cried. 

"  Stay  where  you  are.  Sir !"  said  his  father ; 
"  disturbing  people  at  this  time  of  night !  Tou 
can  take  my  boots  off^  though,  if  you  like !" 

.  So  Charlie  pulled  off  wet  boots  from  feet  as 
white  and  snudl  as  a  lady's,  slipped  a  button 
here  and  there,  and  thus  helped  his  father  into 
bed.  "  Now  I'm  comfortable,"  said  he,  turning 
his  face  to  the  wall.  "  You  go  and  sit  down  for 
just  a  little  while,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right, 
my  boy." 

But  the  boy  was  resolved  to  disobey  hiA 
father ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  when  he  saw  him 
begin  to  dose,  he  crept  to  the  door  and  up  the 
stairs  to  arouse  Mrs.  Kiddle.  He  was  up  like  a 
shadow,  and  he  rapped  at  the  Kiddle  bed-room 
just  a  leede  louder  uum  a  shadow  might  be  sup- 
posed to  knock.  To  Charlie's  excited  senses  it 
was  very  loud  indeed ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  only 
a  little  tap. 

And  the  Kiddles  were  drowned  full  fathopi 

five  in  delicious  slumber.    The  past  evening 

had    been    to  them  an  evening  of  unwonted 

luxury,  not  to  say  of  dissipation.    They  had 

been  to  the  Surrey  Theatre ;  they  had  been  in 

time ;   they  had  taken  with  them,  as  was  their 

wont,  especially  when  any  little  Kiddle  accom* 

panied  them,  a  beautiful  meat  pie  prepared  for 

the  occasion,  and  some  gin-and-water  artfully 

disguised  in  a  soda-water  bottle.    The  play  was 

The  Stranger,    The  conjugal  relations  of  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Kiddle  were  of  the  tenderest  character 

at  all  times ;   but  on  such  occasions  as  these  they 

were,  so  to  speak,  tender  to  a  jelly.    There  was 

romance    in    the    yearning  with  which  they 

yearned  to  each  other  over  the  pie  between  the 

acts;  it  glowed  on  Mrs.  Kiddle's  coimtenanco as 

she  handed  him  the  soda-water  bottle  or  lent  him 

her  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  please  observe, 

was  white.     At  all  times  she  loved  her  gentle 

Kiddle,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  in  the  festive  scene 

their  hearts  melted,   and  then  the  h}nneneal 

torch  glowed  bright  indeed — ^yet  with  how  soft 

afire! 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  for^tfalness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent 

*  The  reader  will  excose  this,  perhaps,  in  coDsideratioa 
of  his  weakiiMBf 
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Bat  that  is  nought  to  the  puipose.  The 
Kiddles  had  wept  at  the  play ;  t&ey  had  eaten 
aU  the  pie ;  and  like  GorTdon  and  Phillis  had 
they  wandered  home — ^traly  in  a  path  of  roses. 
And  when,  despairing  of  the  retorn  of  the  beer- 
man,  Kiddie  returned  in,  he  found  his  wife  had 
already  produced  the  medicinal  quartern  of 
brandy  which  was  always  kept  ready  for  mid- 
night emergency!  She  braved  emergency  for 
her  Kiddle,  and  there  was  the  brandy !  After 
the  excitement  of  such  an  evening,  was  it  won- 
derful they  should  sleep  sound  ? 

Charlie  waited  awhile,  but  receiving  no  an- 
swer, he  had  not  the  courage  to  knock  again. 
After  a  moment's  reflection^  he  went  higher  up 
the  stairs — ^up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
tapped  at  the  door  of  a  little  closet  redeemed 
from  the  cock-loft  there.  This  time  his  senses 
deceived  him  in  the  other  extreme,  and  he 
knocked  very  loud. 

"  Who's  ^ere?"  responded  a  good  little  wo- 
manly voice  from  within. 

"  If  s  me — Charlie ! "  said  the  boy ;  and  with- 
out farther  parley,  lifted  the  latch  and  stepped 
in. 

"My  goodness  me!  what's  the  matter, 
Charlie  ? "  said  the  womanly  little  voice. 
'  House  ain't  a-fire  ?  " 

''  No,"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  sob ;  **  but 
my  other's  so  ill,  Mary !  I  wish  you'd  come 
lown.    I  think  he's  going  to  die ! " 

'*  Die ! "  repeated  the  voice,  with  a  quaver. 
'Oh,  no;  you  on'y  think  so.  Go  and  tell 
fiCissis!" 

"I've  been.  They  won't  answer.  I  wish 
you'd  come  down." 

"  I'll  come.  You  sit  on  the  bed  while  I  put 
on  my  frock." 

So  Charlie  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  while  the 
little  woman  dressed  herseli^  and  then  they  softly 
came  down-stairs  together.  Mary  suffered, 
however,  by  being  brought  into  the  light  ,*  for 
then  it  was  perceived  that  she  was  only  a  child 
too,  and  not  a  bit  taUer  than  Charlie. 

"  There !  I  told  you  so.  He's  gone  to  sleep, 
you  see,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  So  he  is,"  whispered  Charlie.  And  so  in- 
deed he  was. 

"  Now  you've  woke  me  up  for  nothing,  you 
naughty  boy,"  said  Mary,  quite  complacently,  as 
she  went  softly  and  sat  down  by  t^e  fire  with 
him.  "  I  shall  oversleep  myself  now,  and  then 
Missis  'U  blow  up.  And  lib*.  Kiddle  too,  most 
likely,  being  Sunday." 


"I'm  very  sorry,  bilt  I  couldn't  help  it- 
could  I?" 

"No,  you  could'nt  help  it,  Charlie.  Now 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Oh !  let's  make  some  tea 
for  him  when  he  wakes." 

"That's  it,"  responded  the  boy;  and  forth- 
with produced  a  canister  not  altogether  destitute 
of  japan,  while  Mary  transferred  the  kettle  from 
the  hob  to  the  fire,  gave  the  embers  a  vjir  which 
only  an  experienced  hand  could  emulate,  and 
be^ui  to  bustle  about  with  a  dainty  cheerfdhiess 
pleasant  to  see.  Even  Charlie,  his  alarm  some- 
what subsided,  could  not  help  saying,  "  What  a 
nice  little  girl  you  are  to  be  sure,  Mary!" 
"Am  I?  "  said  she— smiling  a  litde  from  her 
own  simplicity  and  a  little  at  his,  as  she  slipped 
exactly  a  spoonfril  and  a-half  of  tea  into  the  tea- 
pot. So  she  was;  and  a  good  little  girl;  and 
her  history  up  to  this  period  deserves  to  be 
written  in  words  of  one  syllable. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sight  for  Laura  or  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  The  curtain 
is  about  to  fall.  Now  is  their  time.  Let  them 
walk  up.  Let  them  walk  up  and  see  two  Uttle 
animals  commonly  found  among  the  lower 
classes,  with  chil&ood  in  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  heads  years  of  discretion  and  thoughtful 
sympathy,  quietly  bustling  about  to  make  tea 
for  Hps  that  will  open  never  no  more.  Here 
you  see  them  discussing  the  question  of  thin 
bread-and-butter.  The  female  child  thinks  it 
unnecessary ;  the  male  is  astonished  to  hear  the 
notion  advanced  that  tea  can  possibly  be  of  any 
use  without  bread-and-butter :  the  only  question 
in  his  mind  is — Should  it  be  thin  ? 

I  wonder  what  they  will  say  when  they  find 
their  cazefril  brewing  all  for  nought ! 

I  wonder  who  that  woman  is — ^looking  in,  in 
that  strange  way,  from  the  steps  of  the  arte  out- 
side! with  her  haggard  fisuse,  with  the  Hying 
masses  of  brown  hair  clinging  to  her  cheeks  from 
the  rain,  with  her  wild  eyes  softening,  and  some 
old  lost  beauty  struggling  back  to  her  fiice 
by  the  channdl  of  tears  long  dry.  Since  it 
cannot  be  for  comprehension  of  all  the  meaning 
of  this  humble  little  kitohen  scene,  what  does 
she  want  to  stand  there  for,  Hke  some  new  Lof  s 
wife,  or  to  stare  Hke  Eate  at  those  unconscious 
children,  and  the  still  more  unconscions  man — 
Old  Umbrellas,  whose  slumber  Death  has  im- 
proved— who  is  now  at  length  well  mended. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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A    2BXINISCVKCB    OP    AN    OLD     FBBITCH    HILITAIBS. — IK    TWO    CHAPTEE8. 


CHAPTER  L 

I  Aic*  an  old  man  now,  an  old  soldier;  in  my 
time  I  have  seen  and  suffered  mncliy  and  done  a 
little  too,  which  would  entitle  me  to  be  as  gar- 
rolouB  as  old  age  has  generally  the  credit  of 
being,  if  I  were  disposed  that  way.  But  to  my 
tiunkingy  garrulity  in  old  age  is  one  of  those 
coniradiotionB  which  ought  to  be  put  down,  for 
a  reason  obyious  enough :  when  a  man  has  so 
little  time  to  live  that  he  cannot  in  possibility 
liETe  much  time  to  talk — ^it  stands  to  reason  that 
he  should  practise  brevity  and  conciseness — just 
as  a  correspondent  who  has  but  a  few  inches  of 
paper  left  on  his  sheet,  crams  and  abbreviates 
his  final  remarks  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  space  left  him.  Therefore  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the  duty  of  a 
story-teUeFy  in  detailing  the  events  which  I 
am  about  to  narrate. 

I  am  the  only  son  of  a  French  notary  who 
practised  in  a  sniall  town  on  the  southern  limits 
of  Normandy.    The  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution in   1789  ruined  his  practice,  and,    ere 
long,  plunged  him  in  poverty,  which  he  strug- 
gled with  bravely.    I  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  same  profession,  and  was  then  but  a  mere 
huL    I  came  of  age  a  few  years  later,  and  had 
abnost  immediately  the  luck,  which  I  did  not 
covet,  of  being  drawn  in  the  conscription,  and 
sent,  after  a  slender  taste  of  the  drill,  to  serve 
against  the  Kedmontese.    It  is  not  of  my  mili- 
tary life  that  I  am  going  to  speak,  and  there- 
ibre   I    shall    pass    over    my    two    years    of 
fiervioe  against  the  foreign  invader.    It  chanced 
that  at   the    end  of   that   period    the    r^- 
ment  to  which  I  belonged    was  drafted  off 
in  separate  detachments  to  join  the  Bepublican 
army  in  Vendee,  where  the  rebellion  was  making 
head.    At  this  time  I  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant,  and  with  a  companion  of  the  same 
grade  had  charge  of  one  of  the  detachments  of 
oor   regiment    then    crossing  the  country  by 
different  routes.    Though  not  in  an  enemy's 
country,  it  frequently  happened  that  we  were 
not  always  r^arded  in  tiie  Hght  of  Mends, 
judging  at  least  from  the  complexion  of  the  hos- 
pit^ty  shown  us.    From  necessity  we  were 
billeted  upon  the  inhabitants  wherever  we  came, 
and  as  the  honourable  Bepublic  forgot  the  cere- 
mony of  paying  us  our  arrears,  we  had  seldom 
anyuiing  better  than  thanks  to  give  in  return  for 
any  eonsideration  we  received.     Wherever  we 
Btqyped  for  the  night,  my  comrade  and  I  applied 
to  the  magistrate  or  syndic  of  the  place  for  our 
billets,  and  though  of  course  we  chose  what  we 
considered  the  most  eligible  for  our  two  selves, 
it  happened  again  and  again  that  the  quarters 
indiettted  werenotto  be  had,  and  we  were  driven 


to  seek  further  afield.  Such  a  life  was  not  much 
calculated  to  improve  a  man's  temper,  and  it  itf 
no  marvel  if  we  bore  ourselves  sometimes  rather 
imperatively,  and  played  the  tyrant  oftener  than 
we  should  have  done  had  we  encountered  less 
discourtesy  on  our  route. 

One  night,  having  arrived  at  Fayence  after  a 
long  day's  march,  my  comrade  Maubert  and  I  set 
forward  to  a  lonely  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  upon  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  Monsieur 
Notande,  we  had  received  a  billet.  The  house, 
an  old  edifice  of  brick  with  a  cone-shaped  roof, 
denoted  something  of  style  in  the  inmates,  and, 
already  calculating  the  number  of  its  snug 
chambers  and  downy  beds,  we  looked  forward  to 
good  entertainment  and  luxurious  repose  after  it. 

Fighting  and  good  living  being  the  only  ac- 
complishments in  which  Maubert  excelled,  were 
the  only  two  things  in  life  for  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  care  a  straw ;  and  at  first  sight  of  our 
night's  quarters  he  extemporised  a  soliloquy 
expressive  of  certain  presentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wine-cellar,  and,  anxious  to  realise 
them,  quickened  his  pace,  and  leaping  up  the 
steps  to  the  main  entrance,  began  a  sonorous 
appeal  at  the  door  with  the  pummel  of  his  sword. 
People  in  those  days  were  never  in  any  violent 
hurry  to  open  to  strangers,  and  we  were  toa 
much  used  to  waiting  on  such  occasions  to  feel 
any  surprise  at  a  Kttle  delay — ^feeling  confident 
that  our  hosts  that  were  to  be  were  examining 
us  minutely  through  some  convenient  crevice, 
and  that  when  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity, 
they  would  let  us  in.  But  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  while  waiting  admittance,  sounds  denoting 
alarm  and  confusion  within — and  as  these  con- 
tinued, while  nobody  responded  to  our  first 
knocking,  we  renewed  the  application  with  less 
ceremony,  adding  our  voices  to  the  heavy  blows 
we  thundered  at  the  door.  At  length,  a  woman 
past  the  middle  age,  in  the  garb  of  upper  servant 
or  housekeeper,  slowly  withdrew  the  bolts  and 
gave  us  entrance.  Though  evidently  in  a  state 
of  trepidation,  she  made  vigorous  efforts  to  con- 
strain her  fears — and  having  understood  our 
business,  civilly  invited  us  into  the  lobby,  and 
motioning  us  to  be  seated,  withdrew  with  the 
document  which  I  handed  her,  to  report  our 
arrival,  as  she  said,  to  M.  Notande,  who  was  at 
home. 

Nannette,  for  thus  she  was  named  by  a  ser- 
vant who  spoke  to  her  in  our  hearing,  was  gone 
but  a  few  minutes,  and  on  her  return  brought 
us  a  polite  message  from  her  master,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  exceedingly  indisposed — ^that 
though  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  !^public,  he 
was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  entertain  their 
servants  as  they  deserved,  owing  to  his  infirm- 
ities which  demanded  repose — ^but  that  he  was 
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ready  to  defray  the  (expenses  of  our  entertain- 
meat  at  the  inn  at  Fayence«  rather  than  fail  in 
his  duty  to  the  defenders  of  the  country.  Nan- 
nette  at  the  same  time  produced  a  purse,  and 
requested  to  know  what  sum  she  should  disburse 
for  our  use.  Though  secretly  resenting  this 
proposition,  which  placed  us  in  the  light  of  a 
nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  expense,  I  would 
have  withdrawn  to  the  inn,  rather  than  have 
given  rise  to  a  scene,  or  have  endangered  the 


house,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  reason  enough  why 
you  should  not  desire  to  sleep  there." 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  reason  be  ?"  I  in- 
quired, feelino:  my  curiosity  piqued. 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  she  said,  "  I  pray  you ;  it 
is  not  a  subject  to  be  spoken  of." 

**But,"  cried  Maubert,  upon  whom  the  good 
wine  had  taken  a  certain  effect,  **  I  insist  upon 
knowing ;  it  is  no  credit  to  your  hospitality  to 
refuse  us  the  unoccupied  chamber  upon  groimds 


health  of  the  invalid.    But  Maubert,  who  was  I  which  you  do  not  choose  to  explain.     Tell  us 
fatigued  with  his  march  and  his  subsequent  the  obstacle  that  stands  in  tihe  way,  and  W9 


mile's  walk  from  the  town,  and  who  was  more- 
over hungry  and  thirsty  to  the  point  of  savage- 
ness,  would' nt  hear  of  it.     He  swore  a  round 


shall  know  how  to  act." 

Nannette  continued  to  press  her  objections^ 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  and 


oath  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  stir  a  |  the  sarcasms  of  my  oompanion,  would  make  no 
step  further  that  night — that  he  was  billeted ;  disclosure.    As  time  drew  on,  however,   and 


upon  M.  Notande — that  gentleman's  guest  he 
would  be,  and  none  other's. 

Nannette  grewpale  as  marble  at  his  vehemence, 
and  prayed  him  submissively  to  moderate  his 


Maubert  obstinately  reused  to  budge  withoat  a 
valid  reason,  she  was  obliged  to  be  conununica- 
tive.  The  reason  which  she  considered  conclu- 
sive against  the  occupancy  of  the  only  vacant 


voice  for  the  sake  of  her  master ;  but  she  saw  chamber,   and  which  she  disclosed  at  length 
herself  compelled  to  yield  to  his  firm  deter-  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  was,  as  I  had  already 


mination.  Telling  Marcelle,  the  other  servant, 
to  carry  candles  to  the  library,  as  to  the  room 
most  remote  from  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man, 
and  seeing  her  orders  executed,  she  bade  us 
follow  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  The  library 
was  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  house  sufficiently 
retired  from  the  retreat  of  the  invalid — and  here, 
with  very  little  delay,  an  excellent  supper  was 
set  before  us,  to  which  Maubert  did  that 
exemplary  justice  which  marked  his  character. 
The  wine  of  M.  l^otande's  cellar  proved  even 
far  more  excellent  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
as  a  consequence,  a  more  than  ordinary  quan- 
tity was  found  necessary  to  allay  his  thirst. 

"VTe  were  both  weary  with  the  labours  of  the 
day,  and  having  at  length  satisfied  our  appetites 
to  the  full,  were  desirous  of  retiring  early  to 
rest.  Maubert  pulled  the  bell,  and  Ifannette, 
who  had  allowed  no  one  else  to  attend  upon  us, 
immediately  appeared. 

'* Madame,"  said  Maubert,  "we  are  reason- 
able people,  you  see,  and  having  taken  our 
supper,  wish  to  retire  to  rest — ^unless  you  should 
have  another  bottle  of  that  Burgundy  at  hand, 
you  may  tell  Marcelle  to  bring  candles  and  show 
us  to  our  chamber." 

"  Really,  gentlemen,"  said  Nannette,  **  I 
trust,  since  you  have  taken  refreshment  and  rest, 
you  will  comply  with  my  request,  and  return  to 
sleep  at  the  inh,  where  you  can  charge  your  ac- 
commodation to  the  account  of  my  master." 

**  Positively  no,"  said  Maubert;  "your  fare 
is  so  excellent  that  I  feel  confident  your  sleeping 
accommodation  is  correspondingly  good;  my 
presentiments  never  deceive  me :  I  shall  sleep 
to-night  like  a  prince  in  a  bed  of  down,  and 
square  accounts  with  my  shoulders  for  the  bare 
boards  of  yesterday." 

"I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you  stay 
here.    We  have  but  one  guest's  room  in  the 


half  suspected,  that  the  chamber  in  question 
was  haunted. 

"A  Ghost!"  cried  Maubert,  as  soon  as  the 
words  had  escaped  her  lips :  "  A  Ghost ! — ^tbat  is 
the  very  thing.  My  good  lady,  the  affair  is  settled. 
Let  my  comrade  sleep  where  he  will,  /  sleep 
with  the  Ghost.  I  have  never  seen  a  ghost  in  my 
life,  and  am  under  a  vow  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  first  that  shall  afford  me  the 
opportunity.  It  is  a  point  of  honour,  you  see ; 
I  must  pei^orm  the  promise  I  have  made  to  my- 
self. The  haunted  chamber  ia  mine  for  to-night 
^^c^est  UM  affaire  d4eideeJ* 

Nannette  turned  to  me  with  a  beseeching 
look ;  but  the  whim  seissed  me  to  test  my  com- 
panion's courage  on  the  score  of  the  superna- 
tural, and  I  mot  her  gaze  with  a  blank  egression 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

''If  the  Lieutenant,"  said  I,  ''is  under  an 
obligation  to  make  Mends  with  the  first  ghost 
that  comes  in  his  way,  of  course  he  will  cany 
out  his  resolution.  Por  my  own  part,  I  pretend 
to  no  such  vow,  and  shall  certainly  decline  a 
share  of  the  adventure.  But  as  it  is  too  late  now 
to  return  to  the  inn,  and  I  am  too  weary  to 
travel  farther  to-day,  you  must  find  me  a  crib 
somewhere,  if  it  be  only  a  shake-down  on  a 
sofa  in  this  room." 

While  speaking,  I  watched  Nannette  closely, 
expecting  that  she  would  be  further  embar- 
rassed by  my  countenancing  the  absurdity  of 
Maubert.  She  was  evidently  not  pleased  at  the 
conclusion  we  had  come  to,  yet  I  fancied  a  sub- 
stratimi  of  something  like  satisfaction  beneath 
the  rather  indignant  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment that  overspread  her  countenance. 

"Come,"  said  Maubert,  "the  matter  is  set- 
tled; but  since  I  am  to  sleep  alone,  and  it 
would  be  ill-manners  in  me  to  go  to  sleep  before 
midnight,  which  you  know  is  the  Ghost's  reoep* 
tion-hour,  you  must  bring  me  a  magnum  of  your 
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ddidons  wine/juBt  to  keep  me  awake  till  l^e 
dock  has  struck." 

Nannette  did  not  think  fit  to  refuse  this 
modest  request,  and  departed  to  fetch  the  wine. 
When  she  was  gone,  my  comrade  rallied  me 
upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  my  super- 
BtitiouB  fears. 

"And  so  you  permit  your  imagination  to 
play  you  tricks,  comrade;  you  are  afraid  of 
ghosts.  WeU,  you  are  not  the  first  man  I  have 
known  who  would  face  the  cannon  or  the 
bay(mety  and  yet  shrink  from  a  shadow." 

I  allowed  him  to  flatter  himself  on  his  snpe- 
notity  in  this  respect,  heing  desirous  of  seeing 
bow  the  adventure  would  terminate. 

"Come,"  said  he,  ''I  shall  make  bold  to 
borrow  a  book  firom  the  library  to  pass  away 
the  time."  He  took  a  rolumie  from  the  shelf  as 
he  spoke.  Nannette  xe-appeared  with  a  bottle 
and  glass  on  a  tray,  and,  lighting  a  small 
Limp,  bade  him  follow  her  to  the  chamber,  as  it 
▼as  past  ten,  and  her  master  had  already  retired. 
Manbert,  wishing  me  good-night,  instantly  com- 
plied, and  for  some  minutes  I  heard  his  regular 
marching  steps  promenading  the  long  galleries 
above.  Soon  iitei  these  sounds  had  ceased, 
Naonette  returned  with  some  blankets  and  a 
coverlet  for  my  own  use,  and  as  she  was  arrang- 
ing them  on  an  old-fashioned  bo&,  she  asked 
me  in  a  careless  tone  if  my  comrade  was 
really  so  courageous  a  man  as  his  conduct  im- 
]died.  I  assured  her  that  the  courage  of  Maubert 
bad  been  too  well  proved  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 
80  fieu*  at  least  as  any  mortal  enemy  was  con- 
cerned; but  that  I  would  not  answer  for  it  in  case 
of  his  encountering  a  spirit  from  the  other  world. 
Again,  as  I  said  this,  an  air  of  satisfiEUition 
seemed  to  steal  over  the  stolid  features  of  this 
strange  woman;  but  she.  made  no  remark,  and 
having  quietly  prepared  my  couch,  and  wished 
me  a  good  night's  rest,  disappeared.  Any  spe^ 
eolations  I  may  have  indulged  in  after  her  de- 
parture, either  as  to  the  suspicions  her  manner 
had  excited  or  regarding  the  obstinacy  of  Mau- 
bert, and  its  possible  consequences,  were  speedily 
put  to  flight  by  the  drowsiness  which  now  over- 
came me.  I  threw  myself  but  partly  undressed 
on  the  eonch,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  as  sound  a  slumber  as  the  weariest 
veteran  oould  desire. 

I  suppose  that  I  may  have  slept  about  three 
boors,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  report 
irhich  rang  through  every  chamber  of  the  house, 
and  was  followed  a  moment  after  by  the  shrieks 
of  women  and  cries  of  terror.  Fortunately,  I 
had  left  my  lamp  burning  on  the  stove.  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  resuming  my  garments,  and 
seizing  my  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  lamp  in 
the  othw,  aaUied  forth  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded.  Passing  quickly  along  a 
gallery  which  appeared  deserted,  I  was  startled 
hy  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door  and  the  appari- 
tion of  a  livid  face,  haggard  with  horror  and 
aftigh^  upon  whieh  £b11  the  light  of  a  lamp 


clutched  convulsively  by  skeleton-like  fingers. 
Such  an  awM  expression  of  abject  fear  I  had 
never  beheld — and  I  paused  mechanically  as  the 
protruding  eye-balls  glared  fixedly  at  my  ap- 
proach— ^another  moment,  and  tbe  vision  was 
shut  from  my  gaze  by  the  violent  closing  of  the  • 
door.  Then  the  thought  struck  me  that  the 
figure  I  had  seen  must  be  the  invalid  proprietor 
of  the  house,  whom  the  noise  had  disturbed. 
I  hastened  forward,  and  on  turning  a  comer 
of  the  gallery,  encountered  Nannette  and  Mar- 
celle,  both  half- dressed  and  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension.  They  seized  me  in  their  arms, 
as  though  their  lives  depended  on  my  protection, 
and  besought  me  at  one  moment  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  my  comrade,  and  at  another,  not,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  to  venture  near  the  chamber 
of  the  G-host.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  I  could 
free  myself  from  their  grasp,  and  longer  yet  ere 
I  could  induce  them  to  point  out  the  room  where 
my  comrade  lay.  Knocking  furiously  at  the 
door,  I  called  aloud  upon  Maubert  to  open,  but 
there  was  no  response  from  within.  At  the 
ominous  silence  which  alone  answered  my  ap- 
peal, the  women  broke  out  into  fresh  alarm,  and 
prayed  me  to  come  away. 

**  Open,  within  there  !"  I  shouted  angrily,  "or 
I  will  break  dovm  the  door !" 

**  Still  there  was  no  reply.  Furious  at  this 
mystery,  and  resolved  to  get  at  Maubert  at  all 
risks,  I  commenced  battering  the  panel  of  the 
door  with  my  sword-hilt.  Already  the  stout 
oak  began  to  split  beneath  my  strokes,  when 
Marcelle  arrested  my  arm.  **  Stop,"  said  she, 
"  I  hear  a  voice  within." 

I  listened.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  comrade 
in  accents  fidnt  and  feeble,  and  addressed  to 
myself.  "  Stop,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  **  I 
am  dazed  and  tottering — I  will  open  the  door 
the  moment  I  have  strength  to  do  it."  Then  we 
heard  him  staggering  unsteadily  about  and  tum- 
bling against  the  furniture.  At  length,  he  reached 
the  door,  and  after  fumbling  in  vain  for  some 
minutes,  succeeded  in  drawing  back  the  bolts 
that  secured  it  within. 

The  scared  and  horrified  aspect  of  Maubert 
alarmed  me.  His  face  was  pale  as  death — ^his 
hair  stood  on  end — drops  of  cold  moisture 
exuded  from  his  brow,  and  his  whole  ir&me 
trembled  and  shivered  involuntarily.  The  room 
was  in  the  utmost  disorder,  the  wine-bottle  in 
fragments  on  the  fioor,  the  chairs  upset,  the 
mirror  over  the  toilet-table  dashed  to  atoms,  and 
the  whole  apartment  filled  with  smoke  and 
stifling  with  sulphurous  exhalations.  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  open  the  window  to  admit  air 
to  enable  us  to  breathe. 

"What  in  the  fiend's  name  is  the  matter?" 
I  asked;  "  and  what  has  reduced  you,  Maubert, 
to  such  a  condition  ?  Let  us  have  an  explana- 
tion." As  I  spoke,  I  was  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  figure  whose  appearance  had  alarmed  me 
in  my  progress  along  the  gallery.  I  motioned 
towards  hun  with  my  hand  as  he  stood  near  the 
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door,  bending  forward  eagerly  like  one  urged 
by  an  uncontrollable  curiosity,  while  trembling 
and  speechless  with  apprehension. 

"It  is  M.  Notande,"  said  Marcelle;  "the 
alarm  has  disturbed  him." 

The  figure  retreated  at  the  same  moment,  fol- 
lowed by  Nannette,  whom  I  overheard,  as  she 
led  him  back  to  his  chamber,  giving  vent  to  her 
pent-up  feelings  of  horror  and  dismay,  with,  as  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  but  little  regard  to  the 
shattered  nerves  of  the  sick  and  terror-stricken 
master. 

Maubert  seemed  now  to  have  recovered  some- 
what of  his  usual  self-possession,  and  again  I 
urged  him  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of 
the  night. 

"  I^ot  here,  my  Mend,  not  here,"  he  said  ; 
"  it  is  too  horrible — ^lead  me  from  this  accursed 
place.  Let  ub  return  to  the  library;  this  is  no 
place  for  me;  I  will  never  enter  it  again." 
While  speaking,  he  seized  my  arm,  and  leaning 
heavily  upon  it,  walked  like  onh  uncertain  of 
his  footing  with  slow  and  fsiltering  steps,  back  to 
the  place  which  but  a  few  hours  before  he  had 
quitted  in  such  bravado. 

On  re-entering  the  library,  we  found  Nannette 
and  M.  Notande  already  in  possession,  the  latter 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  bolstered  up  in  an  easy 
chair.  The  sight  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
only  aggravated  the  mystery  in  which  I  felt 
myself  involved.  There  was  something  at  once 
so  merciless  yet  so  abjectly  timid  in  his  ghastly 
front,  that  I  oould  not  help  connecting  in  my 
mind  the  phantom  which  had  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  my  comrade  with  the  secret,  whatever 
it  might  be — ^and  I  felt  assured  it  was  no  trifle — 
which  placed  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  on  a 
level  with  the  meanest  thing  that  crawls. 

"Tour  maater  is  very  ill,"  I  whispered  to 
Ifannette ;  "  why  is  he  here  at  such  an  hour  ? " 

But  M.  Notande,  whose  fEtculties  must  have 
been  intensely  excited,  overheard  my  question, 
and  answered  it  himself. 

"  I  am  here,  Sir  officer,  because  it  is  my  duty, 
as  master  of  the  house,  to  hear  what  explanation 
your  comrade  has  to  give  of  the  alarm  which  has 
disturbed  my  household  and  robbed  me  of  my 
rest." 

He  would  have  proceeded,  but  the  words 
fltack  in  his  throat — a  mortal  dread  seemed  to 
shake  his  whole  frame,  and  as  I  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  him,  he  shrank  from  my  gaze,  and  hid 
his  fa^e  behind  his  quivering  fingers. 

"  You  shall  hear,  Sir — you  shall  hear,"  cried 
ICaubert,  in  a  stem  yet  agitated  voice ;  and  he 
sat  down,  confronting  M.  Notande,  upon  whom 
he  appeared  to  me,  as  the  light  from  the  single 
lamp  fell  fitfiilly  upon  his  face,  to  cast  repeated 
glances  of  loathing  and  defiance. 

"Come,  Lieutenant,"  said  I,  "let  us  have 
the  axplauAtion  at  once; — it  cannot  be  worse 
than  the  suspense  we  are  aU  enduring  at  this 
moment. 

Maubert  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  hav- 


ing moistened  his  lips,  thus  unburdened  him- 
self : — "  I  had  seated  myself  at  the  table,  upon 
which,  together  with  the  wine-bottle  and  glass, 
I  had  laid  my  loaded  carbine  and  drawn  sword 
— for  though  I  had.  Heaven  forgive  me !  (and 
here  Maubert  devoutly  crossed  himself)  an  utter 
contempt  for  ghosts,  I  thought  it  not  impossible 
that  some  practical  joker  might  attempt  to  make 
me  the  subject  of  his  scurvy  jest ;  and  I  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  attack  and  expose  the  im- 
postor at  all  risks.  I  drank  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  and,  to  pass  the  time  away,  commenced 
reading  the  volume  I  hadr  taken  from  the 
library.  The  story  arrested  my  attention,  and 
the  time  flew  rapidly.  At  length,  I  heard  the 
midnight  bell  warning,  and  a  moment  after  the 
clock  in  the  turret  over-head  began  to  sttike 
twelve.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour,  I 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  as  the  last 
stroke  sounded,  I  lifted  it  to  my  lips  and  sneer- 
ingly  cried,  "Here's  to  the  health  of  the  Ghost!" 
What  was  my  horror  to  hear  a  sepulchral  voice 
reply,  in  tones  that  sent  an  icy  shiver  through 
my  veins,  "  Who  is  he  that  tflJks  of  health  to 
the  dead?"  I  rose  and  looked  around — ^there 
was  nothing  visible  in  the  chamber.  Ashamed 
at  the  alarm  I  had  manifested,  I  grew  angry, 
and  abused  the  phantom  as  an  impostor  and  a 
cheat.  "  If  you  are  anything  better,"  I  cried, 
come  forth  and  show  yourself;  I  am  not  to  be 
cowed  by  a  mere  voice  and  nothing  else." 
"  Behold  me !"  said  the  same  terrible  accents, 
which  now  sounded  from  the  part  of  the  room 
which  I  had  left  to  prosecute  a  rigid  search, 
taking  my  weapons  in  either  hand.  I  turned, 
and  there,  seated  in  the  very  chair  which  I  had 
left  but  a  moment  before,  sat  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"What — who — ^what — ^what  was  he  like?" 
cried  or  rather  shrieked  out  M.  Notande;  re- 
vealing a  face  writhing  with  secret  torture. 

"SUence,"  thundered  Maubert.  "Wretch, 
without  humanity !  you  will  know  too  soon !" 
And,  as  M.  Notande  again  shrunk  from  view, 
while  the  terror-stricken  women  crouched  to« 
gether  on  the  floor,  he  continued  his  relation. 

"  The  figure  seated  in  the  chair  appeared  Kke 
a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age :  his  costume,  which 
was  that  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  disordered 
and  soiled  with  dust,  like  that  of  one  just 
arrived  from  a  long  journey.  His  countenance, 
melancholy  and  pale,  spoke  of  sorrow  and  sufler- 
ing  and  dignified  fortitude ;  he  wore  a  grizzled 
moustache  and  untrimmed  beard ;  his  massy  eye- 
brows almost  met  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  left  cheek,  from  the 
temple  to  the  chin,  was  scarred  witii  an  un- 
seemly gash." 

"  MercifiQ  Heaven!"  cried  Nannette,  at  these 
words,  "it  was  my  master,  my  dear  deceased 
master."  At  the  same  moment,  the  wretched 
invalid  groaned  aloud  and  writhed  like  a  victim 
suddenly  stung. 

"  I  Imow  nothing  of  your  master,"  continued 
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Ifaubert ;  "  be  silent,  if  you  please.  I  now  felt 
rare  that  I  had  the  impostor  in  my  power :  I 
bad  no  doubt  that  the  aspect  he  bore  was 
assumed  to  excite  my  reverence ;  but  resolving 
not  to  be  outwitted,  I  sat  down  in  front  of  him, 
oocked  my  carbine,  presented  it  to  his  breast, 
and  said :  *  Man  of  the  invisible  world,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  shoot  you  dead,  unless  you 
immediately  beg  for  quarter,  which  I  shall  grant 
only  on  the  condition  ^lat  you  explain  your  motive 
for  playing  the  ghost.  I  shall  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing— ^if  by  the  time  I  have  numbered  three,  you 
are  not  ux>on  your  knees,  begging  your  life,  you 
are  a  dead  man,  and  your  blood  be  upon  your 
own  head.  Now  then — ^beware !  I  begin.  One 
....  Two  ....  Be  sure  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  keep  my  word,  I  added,  as  the  figure  sat  im- 
movable, fixing  its  calm  eyes  upon  me  .  .  . 
Thsse  !  The  strange  guest  showed  no  sign  of 
motion,  and  I  fired.  Horror !  I  saw  the  flash 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  pass  clean 
through  the  body  of  the  stranger.  I  heard  the 
ball  steike  against  a  mirror  upon  the  table  behind 
bim,  yet  there  he  sat  unhurt,  the  same  calm,  un- 
ruffled expression  upon  his  features.  The  spec- 
tacle nuuie  me  mad.  The  next  instant,  I  had 
seized  my  sword,  and  with  the  point  directed  to 
bis  heart,  made  a  desperate  lunge  to  slay  him. 
More  horrible  still — ^the  force  with  which  I 
rushed  against  him  encountered  no  resistance, 
while  my  own  savage  impetuosity  carried  me 
through  the  unsubstantial  body  of  the  phantom, 
and  stretched  me  prostrate  and  bruised  upon  the 
floor.  As  I  looked  up  in  confusion,  I  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  fixed  upon  me.  At  the  same 
moment^  though  the  lips  of  the  apparition  moved 
not,  the  voice  said  to  me  'Mortal,  be  wise; 
resist  not  a  power  which  it  is  not  given  you  to 
withstand — Glisten  to  me ! '  I  still  contemplated 
resistance,  and  was  preparing  for  a  personal 
grapple,  when,  as  if  reading  my  thoughts,  the 
phimtom  said, '  Abandon  your  senseless  purpose ; 
accept  what  is  decreed,  and  listen  to  me.'  I  felt 
myself  at  these  words  under  the  control  of  an 
irresistible  power — *  I  will  obey,'  I  answered, 
*wbat  are  your  commands?'  'The  justice  of 
Heaven,'  said  the  phantom,  *  never  slumbers — 
man,  proud  in  his  guilt,  and  confident  in  the 
succeas  of  his  crimes,  deems  that  no  eye  beholds, 
no  retributive  arm  is  upraised  to  avenge  his 
inhumanity.  The  world  is  not  misgoverned  thus 
—there  is  One  that  holds  a  righteous  balance, 
and  weighs  the  deserts  of  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Vengeance  is  his — not  mine,  nor  yours,  who  are 
but  bis  instruments.  I  have  been  foully  slsiin  by 
the  hand  that  should  have  guarded  my  life,  and 
I  am  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  not  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  which  never  fails  to  fall  on 
the  murderer,  but  to  save  the  innocent  from 
suffering.  My  wife  and  children  are  starving 
in  exile.  Upon  you,  soldier,  devolves  the 
duty  and  the  obligation  of  rescuing  them 
from  misery.  Swear  to  obey  my  behest ! ' 
What  could  I  reply  ?      I  swore  to  do  as  he 


commanded,  and  I  shall  keep  my  oath.  '  Qo 
you,'  continued  the  poor  Ghost,  *  to  the  head  of 
this  house,  and  demand  of  hun  the  thousand 
louis  d'ors  which  are  in  the  secret  drawer  of  the 
scrutoire  in  the  wainscotted  room,  and  remit 
them  to  the  Berlin  Bank,  to  the  credit  of  Marie 
Notande,  my  wife,  that  she  and  her  children, 
may  have  bread  to  eat  in  a  strange  land.'  '  But 
what  if  he  should  refuse  ?'  I  asked.  '  He  may 
consider  me  an  impostor  and  a  robber.'  *  If  he 
should  refuse,'  said  the  Ghost,  'tell  him  you 
will  publish  to  the  whole  world  the  name  of 
the  unnatural  monster  who  poured  the  deadly 
poison  in  the  cup  of  his  guest !'  '  And  that 
name?'  said  I.  'That  name,'  answered  the 
phantom,  *is — * 

*'  Stop !"  shrieked  M.  Notande  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  an  agony  of  terror ;  at  the  same  timei 
with  a  convulsive  effort  he  threw  himself  upon 
my  comrade,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  hiB 
mouth. 

"  Away,  miscreant !"  cried  Maubert,  hurling 
him  scornMly  to  the  ground ;  ''  year  touch  is 
profanation  !" 

I  saw  by  the  movement  of  his  lips  that  the 
invalid  attempted  a  reply,  but  no  articulate 
sound  escaped  him.  As  he  staggered  to  a  seat, 
I  made  a  movement  to  assist  him  ;  but  Maubert 
restrained  me.  "  Leave  him,  my  Mend,"  said 
he,  "to  the  pangs  of  remorse  :  there  are  crimes 
which  nothing  short  of  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  can  pardon ;  your  compassion  is  an  outrage 
to  humanity." 

"  Of  what  then  is  he  guilty  ?**^  said  I. 

"Mercy,  mercy!"  screamed  the  wretched 
man;  "betray  me  not.  I  will  obey."  He 
beckoned  UTannette  with  his  hand,  and  as  she 
approached  him,  said,  "  Take  the  key  from  my 
girdle,  open  the  scrutoire,  and  bring  the  belt  of 
gold  which  is  in  the  second  drawer." 

Nannette  went  out,  and  soon  returned  bear- 
ing a  heavy  leather  belt,  stiflF  with  coin,  which 
she  handed  to  Maubert. 

M.  Notande  looked  on  with  the  Hvid  and 
haggard  aspect  of  a  corpse — ^his  limbs  appeared 
to  refuse  their  office — ^his  eyes,  starting  from 
their  sockets,  were  riveted  to  my  comrade's 
face — ^blood  trickled  from  his  clenched  hands — 
his  muscles  became  rigid  j  he  gasped  fearfully 
for  breath,  and  fell  in  a  swoon  to  the  ground. 

Lifting  him  up,  by  the  aid  of  the  women,  I 
bore  bim  to  his  chamber,,  and  laid  him  on  the 
bed. 

Before  returning  to  Maubert  in  the  library,  I 
took  a  solitary  turn  or  two  in  the  gallery,  to- 
collect  my  thou^ts  and  to  frame,  if  possible^ 
some  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  night.  I  knew 
my  comrade's  honesty  and  his  courage,  and  this, 
knowledge  only  served  to  increase  my  p«^exity. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  he  had  been  acting  a 
part  in  the  presence  of  our  host  y  and  it  was 
evident,  too,  that  he  knew  I  was  aware  that  he 
was  acting ;  because  several  times,  while  osten- 
sibly smoothing  his  moustache,  as  if  horn  an 
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uncoiiscious  habit,  he  had  placed  a  finger  on  his 
lips,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  look. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  as  plain,  that  he 
was  aU  along  the  subject  of  painful  and  profound 
emotion — ^that  he  had  nerved  himself  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  difficult,  perhaps  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, and  that  he  had  tasked  the  whole  energies 
of  body  and  mind  to  its  accomplishment.  From 
my  knowledge  of  his  character,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
leave  him  to  his  own  resources,  and  not  to 
interfere. 

On  returning  to  the  library,  where  the  belt 
of  gold  lay  on  the  table,  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  all  that  money. 

"  Restore  it  to  the  right  owner,"  said  he. 
"  And  now,  comrade,  be  so  good  as  to  ask  me  no 
more  questions  till  we  get  out  of  this  house." 
Saying  this,  he  took  up  &e  belt,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  I  asked. 

"  To  bed,  to  be  sure,"  said  he. 

"  What !  along  with  that  terrible  Ghost  ?" 


"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  the  Ghost  is  my  very  good 
friend  ;  we  shall  not  quarrel,  I  assure  you.  But 
adieu  for  to-night — you  forget  that  I  have  had 
no  sleep." 

He  withdrew,  meeting  Nannette  at  the  door, 
and  I  fancied  I  hefurd  a  kind  of  confidential 
whispering  as  they  ascended  the  stain  together. 
I  was  about  to  lie  down  once  more  to  rest,  when 
Marcelle  tapped  at  the  door,  and  requested  me 
to  wait  up  until  she  should  return  with  the 
doctor,  whom  she  was  going  to  summcHi  to  the 
assistance  of  M.  Notande,  who  as  yet  had  not 
recovered  the  use  of  his  speech.  She  was  absent 
about  half-an-hour,  when  she  returned,  bringing 
the  JBsculapius  with  her.  I  was  on  the  watch  for 
them,  and  let  them  in,  and  then  threw  myself 
once  more  on  the  couch,  and  in  spite  ot  my 
perplexed  imagination,  fedl  into  a  sleep  which 
was  not  disturbed  until  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  streaming  into  the  room  roused  mo  from 
slumber. 

{Ooneluded  m  omt  next  J) 


THE    WORLD    OF    LONDON.* 


It  is  a  question  whether  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  any  man  living  who  has  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  London  is  in  the  aggregate. 
The  researches  of  a  long  life,  however  diligently 
employed,  would  not  suffice  to  put  the  keenest 
observer  in  possession  of  information  upon  the 
multitudinous  array  of  subjects  which  London 
presents  for  study,  sufficient  to  justify  the  boast 
of  such  knowledge.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  ten  individuals  among  the 
two  and  a-half  millions  who  form  the  population 
of  to-day,  who  have  ever  personally  explored 
the  entire  area  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
the  modem  metropolis,  and  for  whom  there  does 
not  exist  some  terra  incognita  yet  to  be  discovered. 
If  the  fact  be  so,  how  much  less  probable  is  it 
4hat  a  single  mind  could  grasp  the  compre- 
hensive whole  in  all  its  varied  aspects.  As  well 
may  a  student  of  the  schools  attempt  to  master 
all  the  sciences,  as  the  student  of  men  and 
manners  hope  to  read  the  secret  heart  of  London 
and  fathom  all  its  hidden  mysteries.  This,  in 
truth,  is  what  no  writer  attempts  to  perform. 
The  more  it  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  is 
the  subject  seen  to  be  inexhaustible  ;  and  each 
writer,  following  the  dictates  of  inclination, 
education,  or  temperament,  fixes  upon  some 
separate  section  of  the  vast  picture,  or  viewing 
the  whole  at  a  distance  from  some  peculiar 
stand-point,  gives  us  his  minute  details,  or  his 
vague  philosophies,  according  to  the  spirit  that 
is  in  him.  The  World  of  London,  a  conglo- 
merate of  microcosms,  holds  a  crowd  of  worlds 
within  it.  Here  is  the  world  of  art,  of  science, 
of  literature,  of  commerce — of  learning,  of  wit, 
of   fancy,   of   imagination — of   eloquence,    of 


politics,  of  statesmanship— of  wealth  and  in* 
fluence,  of  intrigue  and  corruption — of  reckless 
ambition  and  of  despair  as  reckless — of  capricious 
fashion  and  tattered  poverty— of  life  in  its 
most  exciting  and  intoxicating  phases,  and  of 
miserable  death  amid  the  surroundings  of  filth, 
squalor,  and  neglect. 

To  the  '•  mi^ty  heart"  of  London  flow,  as 
by  a  natural  law,  the  riches  of  either  hemisphere 
— from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  through  a 
thousand  channels,  comes  whatever  of  rich  and 
rare,  of  useful  or  luxurious,  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  furnish,  or  his  neoessitie»  demand— to 
be  there  consumed  or  thence  distributed  for  con- 
sumption in  our  own  or  other  lands.  And  with 
the  material  wealth  of  the  globe  comes  also,  as 
inevitably,  the  intellectual — ^with  the  triumphs  of 
enterprise  come  the  triumphs  of  thought ;  and 
where  the  great  heart  of  the  world  throbs,  there 
the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  concentrated. 

The  London  that  exists  in  books,  then,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  and  admirable  as  some  of 
them  are,  can  never  be  more  than  a  fragmentaiy 
representation  of  living  London  itself.  Now  it 
is  a  dry  topography,  serving  the  purpose  of  an 
ubiquitous  sign-post,  by  which  the  stranger  may 
steer  an  undeviating  course  through  the  puzzling 
mazes  of  the  streets,  snatching  a  passing  glance 
at  the  noteworthy  objects  in  bis  way.  Now  it 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions, with  technical  descriptions  of  their 
styles  of  architecture,  perhaps  enlivened  (?)  with 
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ftcoliiiiiii'  or  two  of  statistical  accotmts.  Now 
it  is  a  series  of  pedestrian  excursions  in  which 
ilie  author  acoompaoies  you  as  a  guide,  pointing 
out  what  he  thinks  worthy  of  remark,  but  which 
are  merely  surface  matters,  and  ozoitting  all 
mentton  of  what  is  historical  or  suggestive. 
Ifow  it  is  a  furlong  or  two  of  house-fironts,  with 
but  a  page  or  so  of  letterpress,  as  though  London 
were  nothing  else  but  brick  walls  and  windows. 
Kow  it  is  a  biographical  survey,  in  which  the 
wise  and  witty,  tiie  great  and  noble,  the  cele- 
brated and  the  good,  and  the  notoriously  vile  and 
infamous,  re-people  the  old  localities  in  which 
they  onoe  flourished.  Now  it  is  a  historical  one, 
in  which  the  loaale  of  certain  interesting  events 
is  definitely  fixed  and  established — and  now  it 
is  an  ecclesiastical  one,  interesting  mainly  to 
Mother  Church  and  her  favoured  children  in 
cassock  and  band.  But  anon  comes  a  different 
class  of  writers,  who,  decreeing  with  some 
justice  that  brick  and  mortar  London,  after 
all,  is  but  the  mere  husk  and  shell  of  London 
proper,  leave  all  that  hard  and  dusty  ma- 
terial to  the  antiquaries  and  archseologistfl, 
and  attack,  as  they  conceive,  the  veritable 
kernel  of  the  subject  by  exhibiting  the  world  of 
London  in  the  Londoner  himself,  under  the  in- 
nnmerahle  shapes  and  seendngs  which  foUy  and 
fiohion,  or  circumstance  and  necessity,  urge  him 
to  assume.  The  present  time  is  rich  in  writings 
of  this  latter  class,  and  their  general  popularity 
may  be  assumed  firom  their  increased  multipli- 
cation. But  a  true  picture  of  London,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  such  a  work  is  possible,  while 
it  should  be  isometrical  rather  than  perspective, 
should  comprehend  as  many  of  the  myriad  parts 
of  the  great  whole  as  it  is  possible  to  represent. 
He  who  descaibes  London  must  recoUect  that  to 
London  he  addresses  himself-^that  he  has  an 
audience  who  will  judge  him  from  every  point 
of  view.  He  must  write  historically,  archaeolo- 
^cally,  and  topographically ;  he  must  have  the 
patience  to  touch  upon  the  plainest  matters  of 
&ct  as  well  as  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
details — and  industry  and  perseverance  enough 
to  consume  the  years  of  his  life  in  researches  into 
the  past  and  observations  on  the  present — ex- 
ercising a  constant  watchfulness  upon  *the 
changes  going  on  under  his  eye.  If  to  these 
capabilities  he  add  a  certain  class  of  perceptions 
which  lead  him  to  fasten  instinctively  upon 
what  is  odd,  grotesque,  or  curious,  either  in 
form,  or  essence,  or  action — ^if  his  human  sym- 
pathies do  not  grow  old  and  deadened  in  the 
coTKse  of  his  labours — ^if  he  have  an  educated 
eye,  as  well  as  an  educated  mind,  discerning 
the  picturesque  wherever  it  exists,  in  nature,  in 
character,  and  in  literature,  and  be  well  read  in 
all  three — ^then,  with  such  a  subject,  he  will 
•ssuredly  produce  a  striking  and  suggestive 
book— one  which  we  shall  take  up  with  plea- 
sure, lay  down  with  reluctance,  and  refer  to 
again  and  again. 
It  is  becfluse  Mr.  Timbs  possesses  these  quali- 


fications for  the  work  in  a  high  degree  that  the 
"Curioaties  of  London"  appears  to  us  entitled 
to  assert  for  itself  a  claim  to  general  acceptance. 
Of  all  modem  works  on  London,  it  is  beyond 
question  the  most  complete  and  thorough-going, 
the  most  inquisitive,  curious,  and  comprehensive. 
London,  old  and  new,  past  and  present,  rich  and 
poor,  lofty  and  mean,  is  characteristically  dis- 
played in  its  pages — ^while  a  "  Biographia  Lon- 
dinensis"  could  hardly  supply  more  interesting 
facts  relating  to  celebrated  men  than  the  reader 
will  meet  with  in  rambling  pleasantly  among 
the  yet  existing  memorials  of  their  day.  By 
way  of  citing  a  sample  (^  one  kind  of  informa- 
tion with  which  the  volume  abounds,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  a  stroll  with  Mr.  Timbs  for  a 
few  minutes  along  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand. 

Starting  from  Northumberland  House,  we 
learn  that  upon  the  site  of  No.  1,  Strand,  stood 
the  official  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
where  lived  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  elder,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  In  Northumberland-court, 
formerly  known  as  **  Lieutenants'  Lodgings," 
once  lodged  Nelson.  In  Northumberland-street, 
with  his  step-father,  a  bricklayer,  lived  Ben 
Jonson  when  he  went  to  a  private  school  in  St. 
Martin's  Church,  where  Camden  was  then 
junior  master.  In  Craven-street,  at  No.  7, 
Ured  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1771 ;  and  at 
No.  27,  died,  in  1839,  James  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  "Rejected  Addresses."  At  No.  18, 
Strand,  was  born,  in  1776,  Charles  Mathews, 
whose  father  there  kept  a  bookseller's  shop,  to 
which  Eowland  Hill  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  used 
to  resort.  In  York  House,  a  part  of  whose  site 
is  occupied  by  No.  31,  Strand,  lived  Lord  Bacon 
when  a  boy.  Here  the  great  seal  was  taken 
from  him ;  and  here  he  wished  to  die,  but  was 
forbidden  after  his  release  from  the  Tower  to 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  Court.  The  house 
was  afterwards  obtained  by  Buckingham  by 
grant  from  James  I.  Cromwell  gave  it  to 
Fairfax,  whose  daughter  marrying  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  was  re-conveyed  to  the 
Villiers  family.  In  York-buildings  a  bubble 
water  company  erected  a  steam-engine  as  early 
as  the  year  1720.  In  Buckingham-street,  at 
the  last  house  on  the  west  side  (since  rebuilt), 
lived  Samuel  Pepya  from  1684  to  1 700 ;  and 
No.  15,  on  the  east  side,  was  hired  for  Peter  the 
Great  in  1698.  At  No.  14,  in  the  top  chambers, 
lived  William  Etty,  R.A.,  from  1826  to  1849. 
Jobn-street  occupies  the  site  of  Durham  House, 
which  extended  from  the  river  to  the  Strand. 
It  was  built  by  the  Kshop  of  Durham.  It  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Northumberland;  here  his  son  married  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  who,  on  assuming  the  crown,  was 
escorted  hence  to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth  gave 
Durham-place  to  Raleigh,  who  kept  it  for 
twenty  years,  surrendering  it  in  1603  to  the  then 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Aubrey  well  remembered 
I  Baleigh's  study,  which  was  on  a  little  turret 
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that  looked  oyer  the  Thames.  Beaufort-baild- 
ings  stand  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  wrote  his  "  Century 
of  Inventions."  Lord  Clarendon  once  lived  in 
ity  and  it  was  there  that  Anne  Hyde,  his 
daughter,  was  manied  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In 
a  house  on  this  site  was  bora  Aaron  Hill,  1685. 
At  the  east  comer,  upon  the  site  of  No.  96, 
Strand,  lived  Charles  lillie,  a  tobacconist,  who 
took  in  letters  for  the  Spectat<n',  Tatler,  &c., 
directed  to  him  by  the  desire  of  Steele.  In 
Cecil-street,  and  at  the  ''Globe"  in  Salis- 
bury-street, lived  Partridge,  cobbler,  astronomer, 
and  almanack-maker,  whom  Swift  humorously 
killed  in  1708,  though  he  actually  lived  till 
1715.  In  Fountain-court  is  the  "  Coal-Hole," 
a  tavern  haunt  of  Edmund  Kean.  At  No.  3, 
in  this  court,  died,  in  1827,  Blake,  the  painter, 
and  the  author  of  some  strange  poems  full  of 
fire  and  fury  or  of  the  gentlest  tenderness.  On 
the  site  of  No.  141,  Strand,  dwelt  Jacob  Tonson, 
bookseller.  No.  142  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Turk's  Head  CofiEee-house,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
encouraged,  ''  for  the  mislress  of  it  is  a  good, 
civil  woman,  and  has  not  much  business.*'  In 
Norfolk-street,  in  a  house  near  the  water-side, 
lodged  Peter  tlie  Great  in  1^98.  At  the  south- 
west comer  lived  William  Penn,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  same  house.  Dr.  Birch,  historian  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  At  No.  8,  lived  Samuel  Ire- 
land, whose  son,  William  Henry,  then  eighteen, 
forged  the  ''Shakspeare  Papers''  in  1795  :  here 
Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Warton  fell  on  their  knees 
and  kissed  the  MS.,  ''great  and  impudent 
forgery,"  as  Parr  subsequently  called  it.  In 
this  street  also  lived  Mountfort  the  player ;  and 
in  Howsurd-street  lodged  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  the 
actress,  on  whose  account  Mountfort  fought  a 
bloody  duel  with  Lord  Mohun,  and  was  killed. 
No.  191,  Strand,  was  the  shop  of  William  God- 
win, bookseller,  and  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams." 
In  Essex-street  was  held  the  Bobin  Hood  So- 
ciety— a  debating  dub,  the  scene  of  Burke's 
earliest  eloquence,  and  of  which  Goldsmith  was 
a  member. 

The  above  are  some  gleanings  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  picked  up  in  a  walk  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Strand.  Yot  the  full  harvest  the 
reader  must  refer  to  tibie  book,  which  will  lead 
him  back  again  by  the  north  side,  improving  the 
time  by  the  same  sort  of  entertainment.  It  will 
lead  him,  further,  whithersoever  he  chooses  to 
go  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  metropolis,  re- 
viving the  associations  of  the  past  by  &e  detail 
of  actions  and  events  sometimes  curiously  illus- 
trative of  personal  character  as  well  as  of  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  the  times. 

In  the  selection  of  extraets  from  this  volume 
we  feel  somewhat  puzzled.  The  embarroB  de 
riehesse  is  in  this  case  too  perplexing:  the 
amount  of  curious  matter  bearing  upon  an 
infinite  variety  of  subjects  is  so  vast,  that, 
ehoose  what  we  will,  W9  feel  pretty  sure  of 
leaving  the  best   things  unchosen.    A    single 


day's  reading  of  the  book,  and  it  oontaiiu  read^- 
ing  for  a  week,  shows  a  hundred  passages, 
at  least,  marked  with  the  pencil,  any  one 
of  which  would  be  amusing  or  interesting 
to  the  reader.  If  contrast  were  desirable,  we 
might  quote  in  one  column  a  page  of  description 
from  the  mansions  or  club-houses  of  the  West 
End  or  the  guilds  of  the  City  corporations,  and 
in  another  the  details  of  the  old  Eookery  of  St. 
Giles,  or  of  Clare  Market,  or  Seven  Dials.  Were 
we  disposed  to  be  exclusively  antiquarian  we 
might  transfer  to  our  pages  the  account  here 
given  of  Eoman  London,  and  couple  that  with 
memorials  gathered  from  the  chronicles  of  old 
Stow  and  Strype,  and  with  the  author's  own 
researches  into  the  ancient  crypts  of  London, 
upon  which  there  is  a  chapter  of  unusual  inte- 
rest. Were  we  to  indulge  only  our  artLstiG 
tendencies,  we  might  revert  to  the  magnificent 
galleries  in  private  mansions,  which  are  the 
shrines  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  that  the 
several  schools  have  produced :  we  might  point 
to  the  Baphaeb,  Eembrandts,  Titians,  and  Hob- 
bemas  at  Bridgewater  House ;  to  the  wondrous 
Plemish  and  Dutch  collection  at  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's;  to  the  "Liber  Yeritatis"  of  Claude  at 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's;  and  so  on  through 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  the  museums 
of  the  realm,  and  through  such  a  catalogue  of 
rarities  and  gems  of  art  as  no  other  nation  csai 
boast.  Were  commerce  our  hobby,  we  might 
turn  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  Docks,  the 
shipping,  and  the  Port  of  London;  to  the  Bank 
wi&  its  bullion,  the  Exchange  with  its  bolls 
and  bears,  and  the  Markets  wi&  their  inexhaust- 
ible stores.  Were  amusement  our  object,  we 
might  wander  from  garden  to  theatre— frt>m 
Almaoks  old  to  Yauxhall  new — from  panoramas 
to  tea-gardens — ^from  fairs  to  fireworks-^and 
through  an  endless  variety  of  recreations  of 
every  stamp  for  every  grade  of  society.  Did 
we  seek  instruction,  we  are  here  shown  where 
to  find  it,  whatever  the  species  of  knowledge 
that  is  desiderated.  In  short,  of  whatever  Lon- 
don is  and  has  been— of  all  the  materials  it 
contains  for  observation  and  reflection,  this 
volume  afibrds  us  the  completest  and,  we  think, 
the*  best-arranged  collection  extant.  As  our 
space  for  extract  is  limited,  and  as  we  oaJber  fi>r 
the  general  reader,  our  quotations  must  be  brief 
and  such  as  are  of  general  interest. 

Concerning  "  London  Stone,"  Mr.  Timbs  in- 
forms US  that  it  is 

fl  fingment  of  the  LapU  MilUarU  oi  the  Bomms,  "a 
pillar  iot  up  by  them  in  the  centre  of  the  forum  of  Agri- 
cola's  station,  the  ^oma»  or  umbUiout  ccutri  Londinentit,** 
Stow  describes  it  on  the  iouth  side  of  the  street,  near  the 
channel  of  Walbrook,  "pitched  upright,  a  g^reat  stone, 
called  I^ndon  Stone,  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep, 
fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and  so  strongly  set  that  if 
carts  do  run  against  it  through  negligence,  the  wheels  be 
broken  and  the  stone  itself  be  unshaken.**  There  is  evi- 
dence to  the  belief  that  it  was  placed  here  a  thousand 
years  ago ;  and  Camden  considers  it  to  have  been  the 
great  central  milestone  from  which  the  British  high- 
roads radiated,  and  the  dUstanoes  on  them  were  reckoMd 
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Anikr  to  ihlt  in  tbe  Fortmi  at  Borne.  London  Stone  is 
nfored  to  as  a  local  mark  of  immemorial  antiqnitj  in 
Ssion  obarters.  Stow  fomid  it  mentioned  aB  a  landmark 
in  a  list  of  rents  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
st  the  end  of  ''a  &ir- written  Gospel  book/*  given  to  that 
fbondafion  by  the  West  Saxon  King,  Atheistane,  who 

i^ed  ttom  925  to  941 Hemy  Fits-Alwyn, 

"the  Draper  oi  London  Stone."  was  the  first  Mayor  of 

Londoii,  1189 Holinshed  mentions  the  Stone 

in  describing  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  who,  when 
he  had  forced  his  way  into  the  capital,  struck  his  sword 
upon  London  Stone,  exclaiming,  "  Kow  is  Mortimer  lord 
of  this  city."    Shakspeare  has  introduced  this  dramatic 

ioodent  in  the  Second  Fart  of  JBemy  IF, 

Lather's  "  Table  Talk"  was  first  "  printed  by  William 
Du  Qard,  dwelling  in  Sufiblk-lane,  near  London  Stone." 
Watling-street,  of  which  Cannon-street  is  a  continuation, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  street  of  Roman 
London ;  bat  it  may  have  been  a  British  road  before  the 
arrivil  of  the  Romans,  to  which  earlier  period  Strype 
refers  the  London  Stone.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, 
the  ground  in  Cannon-street  was  much  disturbed,  and 
tbe  "  large  foundations"  of  London  Stone  led  Wren  to 
consider  it  to  have  been  some  more  considerable 
monument  than  even  the  Roman  milliarium;  for  ad- 
joining "  were  discovered  some  teaselated  pavements, 
and  other  extensive  remains  of  Roman  workman- 
ship and  buildings.  Probably,  this  might  in  some 
degree  have  imitated  the  MUliarium  Aurem  at  Con- 
itantinoplei,  which  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  pillar 
as  at  Rome,  but  an  eminent  building"  containing 
many  statues.  The  Stone,  before  the  Great  Fire,  was 
"much  worn  away,  and  as  it  were  but  a  stump  re» 
maining."  It  was  then  cased  over  by  Wren,  with  a  new 
ftone,  handsomely  wrought  and  cut  hollow,  something 
fike  a  Roman  altar  or  pedestal,  admitting  the  ancient 
fragment^  ''now  not  much  Urger  than  a  bomb-shell," 
to  be  seen  through  a  large  aperture  near  the  top.  The 
Stone,  in  its  old  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
heinff  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  was  removed  to  the 
sorM  nde  in  1742,  close  to  the  kerb ;  here  again  it  proved 
an  obstruction;  and  in  1798,  when  the  church  was 
about  to  be  repaired,  the  venerable  Stone  was  by  some  of 
the  parishioners  doomed  to  destruction ;  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Kaiden^  of  Sherbome-lane,  printer,  prevailed  on  the 
pariah  officers  to  have  it  placed  against  tbe  south  wall  of 
tbe  church  where  it  now  remains. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  &om  Mr.  Timbs' 
account  of 

BOKXSDAY  BOOK. 

The  Register  of  the  lands  of  England^  framed  by  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  earliest  existing  record* 
and  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  beyond  dispute  the 
most  noble  monument  of  the  whole  of  Britain.^'  It  is 
the  great  treasure  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  it  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  its  pristine 
^hneas.  fais.  and  legible  as  when  first  written.  It  is 
comprised  in  two  volumes,  one  a  large  folio,  the  other  a 
quarto.  The  first  is  written  on  382  double  pages  of 
tellam,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in  a  small  but  plain 
diaracter,  each  page  having  a  double  column.  Some  of 
tius  capital  letters  and  principal  passages  are  touched 
vith  red  ink.  The  second  volume  in  quarto  is  written 
ia  450  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column,  and  in  a 
large  fair  character.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
is  the  following  memorial  in  capital  letters,  of  the  time 
of  its  eompletion :  **  Anno  Millesimo  Octogesimo  Sexto 
ab  Incamatione  Domini,  vigesimo  vero  regni  Willielmi, 
fccta  est  ista  Description  aon  solum  per  hos  tres  Comi- 
tatus^  aed  etiara  per  alios."  From  internal  evidence,  the 
same  jear,  1086,  is  assignable  as  the  date  of  the  first 
volume.  Although  in  early  times,  Domesday,  precious  as 
it  was  always  deemed,  oecasionaUy  travelled,  like  other 
leoofda,  to  distant  parts,  till  1696  it  was  usually 
bpt  with    the    £]og*a    seal    at    Westudnster,    by 
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In  1696  it  was  deposited  among  other 

valuable  records  in  the  Chapter  House,  where  it 
still  remains.  It  is  kept  "  in  the  vaulted  porch  never 
warmed  by  fire.  From  the  first  deposit  of  Domesday 
volume  in  the  Treasury  at  Winchester,  in  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror,  it  certainUf  never  feli  or  saw  a  fire 
(says  Sir  F.  Palgrave),  yet  every  page  of  the  vellum  is 
bright,  sound  and  perfect."  In  making  searches  or 
transcripts  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  text ;  a  rule 
which  has  been  kept  ftom  time  inunemorial,  and  to  which 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  record  may  be  partly 
ascribed.  It  is  remarkable  that  Domesday  Book,  which 
is  usually  so  minute  in  regard  to  our  prindpal  towns  and 
dtie^  is  deficient  in  respect  to  London.  It  only  men- 
tions a  vineyard  in  Holbom,  belonging  to  the  Crown ; 
and  ten  acres  of  land  near  Bishopsgate,  belonging  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's ;  yet,  certainly,  observes 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  introduction  to  Domesday,  no 
mutilation  of  the  manuscript  has  taken  place;  since  the 
account  of  Middlesex  is  entire,  and  is  exactly  ccnncident 
with  the  abridged  copy  of  the  survey  taken  at  the  time, 
and  now  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Eing*s  Remembrancer 
of  the  Exchequer.  Still  a  distinct  and  independent  sur- 
vey of  the  City  might  itself  have  been  made  at  the  time 
of  the  general  survey,  although  now  lost  or  destroyed, 
if  not  remaining  among  the  unexplored  archives  of  the 
Crown. 

From  "  Domesday  Book"  to  "  Brooks's"  is  a 
long  leap ;  but  we  have  taken  a  longer  before 
to-day  in  tbe  turning  of  a  leaf;  and  we  must 
quote  our  author's  account  of  tbe  old  Whig  Club- 
House,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of  tbe  mrdtwn  in 
parvOf  and  bis  tact  in  tbe  condensation  of  intel- 
ligence : — 

Brooks's,  the  Whig  Club-house,  at  60,  west  side  of  St. 
James's-street,  was  designed  by  Holland,  and  opened  in 
1778;  but  was  originaUy  established  in  Pall  Mall,  in 
1764,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  C.  J.  Fox,  and  others. 
It  was  formerly  a  gaming  club  kept  by  Almack,  and 
then  by  Brooks^  a  wine-merchant  and  money-lender,  who 
left  the  dub  soon  after  the  present  house  was  built^  and 
died  in  poverty  about  1782.  Among  the  early  members 
were  C.  J.  Fox,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  Gbirricky 
Horace  Walpole,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Sheridan.  When 
Wilberforce  was  young  and  gay  he  played  here  at  faro; 
but  his  usual  resort  was  at  Goosetree's  in  Psll  Mall, 
where  he  one  night  kept  the  bank  and  won  600Z. ;  but 
this  weaned  him  from  gaming.  On  March  21,  1772, 
Mr.  Thynne  retired  from  Brooks's  in  disgust,  because  he 
had  won  only  12,000  guineas  in  two  months.  The  Club 
was  famous  for  wagers ;  and  the  old  betting-book  is  an 
oddity. 

Enougb  bas  been  said  of  tbe  Tower  of  Lon- 
don by  all  writers  wbo  hare  taken  tbe  capital 
for  tbeir  subject ;  but  we  are  not  aware  tbat  so 
mucb  bas  ever  been  said  in  so  small  a  compass 
as  in  tbe  sixteen  pages  wbicb  Mr.  Timbs  allots 
for  curiosities  under  tbis  bead.  We  sball  quote 
but  a  single  paragraph : — 

Locking  up  the  tower  is  an  anment,  curious,  and 
stately  ceremony.  A  few  minutes  before  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  of  eleven — on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
twelve — the  Head  Warder  (Teoman  Porter),  clothed  in 
a  long  red  doak,  bearing  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  at- 
tended by  a  brother  warder  carrying  a  lantern,  appears 
in  &t)nt  of  the  main  guard-house,  and  loudly  calls  out 
"  Escort  keys  !*'  The  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  five  or 
six  men,  then  turns  out  and  follows  him  to  the  "  Spur,*' 
or  outer  gate ;  each  sentry  challenging  as  they  pass  the 
post,  "Who  goes  tiierer'  "Keys."  The  gates  being 
carefully  locked  and  barred,  the^  prooesnon  returns,  the 
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■entries  exacting  the  same  explanation,  and  Teomving:  the 
same  answer  as  before.  Arrived  once  more  in  front  of  the 
main  g^ard-honse,  the  sentry  there  gives  a  loud  stamp 
with  his  foot,  and  asks,  "  Who  goes  there  ?"— "  Keys." 
«  Whose  keys  ?"— "Queen  Victoria's  keys."—**  Advance 
Qneen  Victoria's  keys,  and  all's  well."  The  Teoman 
Porter  then  exclaims,  *'  Ood  bless  Queen  Victoria !"  The 
main  guard  respond  "  Amen."  The  officer  on  duty  gives 
the  word,  "Present  arms!"  The  firelocks  rattle;  the 
officer  kisses  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  the  escort  fall  in 
among  their  companions ;  and  the  Teoman  Porter  marches 
across  the  parade  alone  to  deposit  the  keys  in  the  Lien- 
tenant's  lodgings.  The  ceremony  over,  not  only  is  all 
ingress  and  egress  totally  precluded,  bat  even  within  the 
w^ls  no  one  can  stir  without  being  fiimished  wi^  a 
oonntersign. 

The  above  few  examples,  though  they  will 
afford  the  reader  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  author's  researches,  any 
more  than  a  few  isolated  bricks  would  declare 
the  altitude  of  a  building,  may  yet  serve  to  show 
the  kind  of  grit  of  which  the  vast  mass  of  the 
matter  is  composed.  The  style  of  the  writer  is 
throughout  the  severest  antithesis  to  paragraph- 
making  and  penny-a-lining,  and  we  might  point 
out  some  specimens  which  are  themselves  real 
curiosities  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  been  just  as  prodigal  of  his  labours  as  he 


has  been  sparing  of  his  words.  Dr.  Johiaoii^ 
thus  admonished  Bos  well — "  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  city,  you 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets 
and  squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumerable 
little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the  showy 
evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity 
of  human  habitations  which  are  crowded  to- 
gether, that  the  wonderful  immensity  of  London 
consists.''  But  the  London  of  Johnson  was  a 
thfle  in  comparison  with  the  London  of  to-day ; 
and  yet  the  Doctor  spoke  only  of  magnitude. 
Had  the  author  of  this  work  had  nothing  but 
mere  magnitude  to  deal  with,  he  might  have 
found  his  materials  ready  prepared  to  his  hands, 
and  have  spared  himself  the  labours  which  have 
occupied  the  years  almost  of  an  average  genara- 
tion.  The  "  wonderM  immensity"  of  London, 
however,  consists  in  some  things  else  than  its 
courts  and  alleys  and  human  habitations  crowded 
together.  What  these  things  be,  as  we  have 
hinted  above,  no  man  knows^  and  no  man  ever 
will  know  completely;  let  him  who  would 
arrive  at  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  whole 
truth,  avail  himself,  m  the  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries,  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  London." 
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AiCEBici.  is  determined  to  keep  us  amused. 
We  are  never  left  for  long  together  without  a 
''startling  novelty"  from  the  "almighty  re- 
public." "  Keep  your  eye  fixed" — ^said  one  of 
her  "  newspaperial"  bards — 

**  Keep  yonr  eye  fixed  on  the  American  F4iele, 
Whom  we  as  the  proud  bird  of  destiny  hail  ; 

For  that  wise  fowl  you  can  never  inveigle, 
By  depositing  salt  on  his  venerable  taill" 

But  the  advice  was  hardly  necessary.  What 
with  the  Great  Sea-Serpent,  and  Spirit-rapping, 
and  "  Uncle  Tom,"  and  Bamum,  we  are  kept, 
nolens  voi&nsy  at  the  full  stare ;  and,  as  for  "  in- 
veigling that  wise  fowl,"  why,  really,  we 
haven't  the  leisure  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  so 
long  as  the  divine  (or,  as  we  ought  to  say,  Jupi- 
terial)  animal  keeps  us  on  the  defensive.  Let 
him  turn  tail  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  give  our 
celebrated  Lion  time  to  find  his  salt-box,  and 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  But  we  can't 
promise  him  a  Bamum — we  haven't  the  article 
in  stock,  and  don't  know  where  to  look  for  it 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Fakny  Feen,  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  interests  of  literature  and  just 
criticism,  that  her  "Rttth  Hail"  should  have 
appeared  contemporaneously  with  the  auto- 
biography of  the  Big  Showman.  It  is  also,  we 
think,  other  questions  apart,  an  ill-advised,  as 
well  as  an  ill-timed  publication.  But,  in  what 
we  are  going  to  say  of  this  lady  and  her  book, 
we  shall  separate  her  and  the  volume  from 
'^Bookselling    Dodges"   which  have  provoked 


j  the  just  indignation  of  our  contempofrariefl,  and 
endeavour  to  speak  conscientiously  and  ad- 
visedly rather  than  "  slashingly."  We  most, 
indeed,  be  occasionally  severe,  but  we  would  be 
kind  and  thoughtful  too.  If  the  lady  should 
see  these  pages,  she  will  find  we  think  she  has  a 
"  mission,"  if  she  will  only  condescend  to  accept 
it,  and  "subdue  the  vivid  shapings"  which 
deform  her  natural  proportions.  We  take  it 
that  she  is  a  person  who  will  not  be  driven,  but 
who  may  be  led ;  and,  considering  the  mingled 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  respect  with  which 
American  authors,  and  of  course  American 
female  authors  in  particular,  look  to  English 
criticism,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  our 
notions  of  duty  to  write  a  "  smart" — and  irri- 
tating— paper,  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  anything  but  defiance,  and  an  intensifi.- 
cation  of  the  fsiults  of  the  criticised.  If  a  re- 
viewer cannot  afford  to  be  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, when  he  has  pen  in  hand,  his  is  indeed  a 
pitiful  trade. 

The  pubUcation  of  "  Ruth  Hall "  is  ill-timed, 
not  only  in  a  business  point  of  view,  but  because 
our  critics  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  irri- 
tation which  Mr.  Bamum' s  book  has  caused 
them,  and  have  the  word  "  humbug"  yet  linger- 
ing on  the  tips  of  their  pens ;  add  to  this,  that 
the  frequent  extravagances,  afiectations,  and 
vulgarisms  of  Fanny  Fern's  style,  with  her 
true  Yankee  ostentatiousness  of  sentiment,  make 
out  a  strong  primd  f»m  ease  against  her,  and 
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tiiai  it  is  not  every  reviewer  who  will  be  at  the 
painB  to  read  a  book  two  or  three  times  to  make 
sore  of  a  basis  of  talent  and  good-feeling  in  its 
anthor.  Fanny  Fern's  reputation  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  of  a  gipsy  character,  and  of 
mushroom  growth ;  and  a  work  which  has,  to  a 
hasty  reader,  so  much  the  air  of  an  auto- 
biography written  in  the  third  person,  could 
icaroely  have  done  worse  for  itself  and  its  author 
than  by  appearing  in  the  wake  of  Bamum. 

For  ''Ruth  Hall"  has,  most  unluckily,  an 
aatobiographical  air ;  and  it  is,  we  repeat,  a  very 
ill-advised  publication,  as  well  as  an  ill-timed 
ODB.  In  America,  it  has  raised  clouds  of  scandal 
aroimd  itself  and  its  writer ;  and  over  here,  it 
has  heen  strongly  condemned.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
be  r^retted  that  any  portion  of  our  press  should 
hare  taken  it  for  granted,  upon  no  better  foun- 
dation than  literary  gossip,  that  the  book  is  a 
revengeful  ''  show-up''  of  Fanny's  connections, 
and  proceeded  to  deal  with  it  as  a  Hchauffi  of  her 
own  life,  served  up  with  ingratitude,  "  malice, 
and  all  unoharitableness/'  for  sauce.  We  would 
&in  hope  that  the  approaching  publication  of 
the  lady's  real  life-story  will  make  some  who 
have  written  in  haste  repent  at  leisure;  and  that 
one  writer  at  least,  who  has  wound  up  his 
article  with  an  ambiguous  statement  which  will 
be  read  by  many  as  an  insinuation  against  her 
personal  purity,  will  not  hesitate  to  come  for- 
ward in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  when  he  has  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  do  public  penance  for 
his  malice  or  carelessness. 

Oar  own  idea  is,  that  wherever  ''  Euth  Hall " 
has  been  taken  for  an  autobiography,  there  can 
be  little  critical  discrimination.  There  is  much 
troth  in  the  old  saying,  that  a  woman's  story 
may  generally  be  known  by  the  superior  black- 
ness of  her  villains ;  and  we  should  never  have 
doubted  that  the  worU  characters  in  ''Ruth 
Hall"  were  fancy  portraits  to  which  a  talent 
for  minute  observation  had  given,  a  life-like  air. 
With  respect  to  the  general  structure  of  the 
story,  we  should  have  supposed  its  author  had 
taken  actual  experiences  for  starting  points,  and 
worked  them  out  into  incidents  as  she  pleased ; 
a  hazatdous  process,  but  not  necessarily  a  wrong 
one.  We  have  no  doubt  this  will  prove  to  be 
the  tme  state  of  the  case :  the  alternative  is, 
that  Fanny  Fern  is  a  worthless  woman,  without 
one  spark  of  that  magnanimity  of  soul  wanting 
which  no  two-legged  creature  is  other  than 
<X)nteniptible.  One  strong  reason  for  rejecting 
this  alternative  is,  that  Fanny  Fern  has  entirely 
passed  over  in  her  narrative  a  topic  in  her 
histoiy  which  offered  peculiar  temptations  to  a 
malicLous  and  daring  woman.  This  should  have 
ooourred  to  her  critics,  as  it  will  do  to  ordinary 
leaders  who  know  anything  of  her  life.  We, 
personally,  decline  mentioning  names  and  in- 
cidents which  are  no  one's  business.  If  the 
lady  publishes  her  tme  biography,  as  we  hear 
ahe  is  going  to  do,  it  will  be  her  own  act,  and 
we  shall  then  feel  that  we  need  not  respect  the 


privacy  she    has  broken,  and  shall  make  our 
own  comments. 

We  have  called  the  process  we  have  assumed 
for  the  construction  of  "  Ruth  Hall"  a  hazardous 
one,  and  the  personal  leelings  that  "do  so 
easily  beset  us,"  among  which  vanity  is  not 
the  least,  must  make  it  so  in  any  case. 
But  self-glorification,  and  oblique  deprecia- 
tion of  others,  were  the  least  of  the  dangers 
to  which  Fanny  Fern  exposed  herself  in  pro- 
ducing this  book,  as  she  must  now  be  con- 
vinced. A  scandal-loving  public  insist  on 
findijig  the  original  of  every  portrait,  and  darken 
counsel  with  "  that's  her  awn  father;"  "  that's 
her  own  brother;"  and  "that's  a  gentlenum  who 
'■  &c."  We  think  we  can  find  an  excuse 
for  the  unhappy  blunders  she  has  been  guilty 
of.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  possessing  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  sex 
to  public  opinion,  she  might  be  much  annoyed 
by  passages  of  gossip  continually  in  circulation 
about  her ;  and  that  she  might  take  inaccurate 
measure  of  the  general  curiosity  and  the  general 
sentiment.  Then,  she  would  work  up  into  a 
story  such  of  her  own  experiences  as  would  suf- 
fice to  give  the  world  an  approximatively  vera 
effigies  of  Fanny  Fern,  and  silence  the  speculators; 
but  she  would  introduce  characters  and  features 
which  should  leave  her  own  portrait,  and  her 
literary  history  the  only  absolutely  true  portions 
of  the  book ;  no  one  (she  would  say  to  herself)  can 
suspect  me  of  intending  to  vilify  my  own  father ; 
but  Ruth  must  have  passionate  antecedents  in  her 
childhood,  and  I  must  introduce  such  and  such 
scenes.  Add  to  this,  that  Fanny  has  evidently 
studied  Jane  Eyre  with  devoted  admiration,  and 
has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  made  it  a  model  for 
smh  imitatum  as  her  own  special  gift  would  per^ 
mit  her  to  achieve.  Kow,  it  takes  no  conjuror  to 
tell  us  that  a  would-be  artist  sitting  down  to 
write  a  story  with  one  eye  on  her  work,  and 
one  on  herself  and  Jane  Eyre,  and  both  on 
the  mob  (if  such  an  impossible  figure  of  speech 
may  be  permitted),  is  safe  tor  producing  a  dis- 
tortion which  should  fail  of  every  object  she  had 
in  view,  in,  lieu  of  conciliating  them  all.  Call 
this,  if  you  will,  the  mistake  of  a  vain,  spoiled 
woman ;  say  it  is  the  aberration  of  a  morbidly 
excited  nature,  brooding  over  a  painful  history ; 
and  you  will  probably  be  right — but  it  involves 
nothing  that  would  justify  a  reviewer  in  trying 
to  write  an  authoress  down.  At  least,  it  shows 
that  she  has  grasped  (obscurely  and  clumsily) 
the  true  secret  of  bookwriting,  i.e.,  that  you  can 
only  write  well  what  you  have  lived ;  that  the 
backbone  of  a  story  must  be  something  which  is 
real  to  you,  or  it  will  not  prove  so  to  the  reader. 
As  for  the  individuals  who  complain  of  being 
caricatured  in  "  Ruth  Hall,"  they  should  have 
remembered  the  stulte  nudabit  eonscientiam 
animi,  and  held  their  peace ;  for  if  it  is  Fanny 
Fern's  revenge,  why — ^Fanny  is  a  mean,  bad 
woman, — but  then,  you  know,  a  revenge  is  a 
revenge  after  all,  ue.,  injury  given  for  ir^'ury. 
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The  pictures  given  of  American  able-editors, 
and  the  struggles  of  a  literary  neophyte,  are  not, 
we  believe,  in  the  least  overcharged,  but  the 
contrary;  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
press-men  over  there,  or  over  here,  for  that 
matter,  would  like  to  be  shown  up,  or  would  ffdl 
to  give  tit-for-tat  in  reviewing  the  book. 

We  proceed  to  say  a  brief  word  of  Fanny 
Fern's  writings,  apart  firom  the  scandalous 
questions  raised  by  the  publication  of  this  story, 
and  shall  have  a  word  to  say  besides  on  the 
position  of  the  literary  man,  by  way  of  close. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  general  reader, 
scrambling  among  periodicals  and  country  papers 
at  odd  moments,  began  to  notice  short  parEigraphs 
signed  "Fanny  Fern."  They  were  so  thoroughly, 
obtrusively,  American  in  tone  and  style  that  it 
did  not  require  casual  allusions  to  dollars  and 
dimes,  or  woman's  mission,  or  "  upper-ten-dom," 
to  make  you  exclaim,  "  why  here's  a  kind  of 
female  Sam  SHck ! "  For  tiie  new  vision  evi- 
dently had  a  good  deal  of  humour,  and  had  seen 
life.  But  it  immediately  occurred  to  you  that 
she  had  seen  it  from  an  unusual  point  of  view, 
and  had  probably  acquired  the  painful  portion  of 
her  experience  at  a  late  period — that  her  dis- 
belief in  the  rose-colour  was  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  Sometimes,  she  made  you  laugh : 
sometimes,  you  may  perhaps  not  be  ashamed  to 
oonfess,  she  made  the  tears  start.  Often  she  was 
hoydenish;  often  coarse;  occasionally,  you  sedd, 
"  immodest," — but  then,  she  was  an  American, 
and  an  American  lady's  mode  of  life  is  peculiar, 
and  calculated  to  develope  playful  rompishness 
into  boldness;  if  Fanny  Xemble  might  be  par- 
doned for  riding  about  in  pants  et  id  genus  omne, 
Fanny  Fern  might  be  excused  for  an  occasional 
meapade.  When  you  came  to  see  her  scraps  col- 
lected, when  you  got  hold  of  the  first  and  second 
series  of  "  Fern  Leaves,"  you  found  that  they 
were  not  always  correct  in  either  grammar  or 
taste,  and  not  always  free  from  the  insincerity 
which  results  from  being  obliged  to  write  up  to  a 
certain  mark  in  the  "  sentimental"  line.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  upholstery  and  miUinery-work 
in  the  language;  there  were  too  much  "awe,"  and 
hush,"  and  "trembling,"  and  "tears;"  the 
dimpled  shoulders,"  and  "  round  arms,"  and 
large  blue  eyes,"  and  "  wealth  of  curls,"  and 
"slender  foot,"  and  "bird-like  carolling," 
"came  over  again  too  fast" — as  lazy  Paley 
naively  said  of  his  stock  of  sermons,  when  he 
changed  to  Stanwix.  There  was  a  palpable 
lack  of  training,  and  an  original  and  not  un- 
pleasing  discursiveness  often  ran  riot  into  wild- 
ness.  But  Fanny  undoubtedly  sketched  a  scene 
well,  and  knew  what  points  to  seize  anH  what 
to  let  alone ;  she  could  write  quietly  and  natu- 
rally; and,  on  the  whole,  she  looked  at  life 
with  a  generous  and  discriminating  eye.  You 
thought  she  had  also  much  moral  courage,  and 
might  grow  into  a  usefril  and  influential  writer, 
if  she  were  neither  worried  nor  flattered. 
But,  imhappily  for  her,  and  perhaps  for  the 
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world,  she  has  been  both  worried  and  flattoed, 
and  restlessness  and  egotism  at  fever-heat  have 
forced  into  a  partnership  of  mischief  a  really 
respectable  talent,  and  thrown  off  "  Euth  Hall." 
Looking  at  this  book  abstractedly,  we  should 
say  that  it  contains  plentiful  illustrations  of  her 
best  and  her  worst  qualities.  Her  best,  for  it 
has  touches  of  nature  and  real  pathos,  with 
what  to  pathos  of  right  belongs  as  next  of  kin — 
real  humour ;  her  worst,  for  it  too  frequently 
sickens  vou  with  cant,  and  stilted  sentiment. 
A  story  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  series  of  sketches,  with 
a  slight  connecting-thread  of  individual  history  ; 
Vart  de  conter,  the  authoress  has  yet  to  learn,  if 
she  thinks  it  worth  her  while.  Her  English, 
is  not  always  correct,  for  she  uses  suck 
phrases  as  " whom  he  considered  woe"  ftc. ; 
and  requires  to  be  told  that  there  is 
no  such  word  as  "feminity,"  though  femi- 
ninity does  exist.  Fanny  cannot  dislike 
conventionality  of  language  more  than  we,  but 
she  should  not  be  eccentric  for  no  puipose  what- 
ever, and  should  renounce  that  abominable 
affectation  of  dosing  chapters  of  the  "  thrilling^' 
order  with  short  sentences.  Probably  she  thinks 
they  are  like  "  nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of 
assemblies,"  but  they  are  more  like  doll's  pins 
fastened  by  a  smirking  mistress  of  frippery. 
The  length  of  a  chapter  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  taste,  but  Fanny  really 
ought  not  to  give  us  ninety  to  about  two  hun- 
dred^ pages;  which,  if  we  know  anything  of 
Cocker,  makes  an  average  of  two  pages  per 
chapter.  The  fact  is,  she  is  deflcient  in  con- 
centration, and  hints  rather  than  developes,  so 
that  she  finds  it  expedient  to  "  skip  "  now  and 
then,  and  dart  from  scene  to  scene  without  cere- 
mony. Well ;  we  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon 
her,  and  certainly,  we  do  not  wish  that  she 
should  try  to  be  anything  but  what  she  is 
naturally.  But  if  she  wants  to  produce  a  re- 
spectable work  of  art,  she  must  watch  her 
moods,  and  take  pains  not  to  appear  unneces- 
sarily wilfril.  We  only  hope  our  advice  does 
not  come  too  late — that  she  has  not  assumed  for 
good  and  all  a  false  standard  for  her  guidance. 
We  had  very  nearly  omitted  to  mention  that 
English  taste  will  certainly  not  tolerate  any  such 
freedom  of  allusion  as  she  is  guilty  of  in  enume- 
rating the  books  of  Mrs.  Hall  Senior.  We  can- 
not specify — and  we  keep  silence,  "more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  writer  who  counts 
her  readers  by  millions  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  must  have  good  qualities  of  some  sort. 
In  truth,  she  has  vivacity,  poetical  feeling, 
ready  insight  into  character,  good  descriptive 
powers,  a  quick  sympathy  with  suffering,  much 
moral  courage,  and  an  unusual  talent  for  ad- 
dressing children.  Well,  these  should  go  for 
something — we  have  said  enough  of  her  faults, 
and  will  say  no  more.  It  strikes  us  that  if  this 
lady  will  devote  herself  with  chastened  energy, 
and  the  womanly  address  she  has  at  command. 
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to  the  subject  of  the  social  poedtioii  of  her  own 
seXy  and  the  educatioii  of  the  young  of  both 
eezes,  she  may  yet  do  a  work  for  which  the 
world  xmhom  shall  thank  her.  Enough — we 
hope  yet  to  see  her  well  quit  of  the  egotism 
which  is  acting  like  a  consuming  fire  upon  her 
better  eel^  and  to  be  able  to  bid  her  God  speed 
in  a  career  of  steady  usefolness. 

We  hare  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
analyse  or  extract  from  a  shilling  book,  but 
Tead&ra  who  please  may  turn,  for  specimens  of 
the  author's  happiest  manner,  to  "  Euth  Kail/' 
at  chapters  18,  30,  51,  72,  75,  76  (the  phreno- 
logical document  is  evidently  genuine,  and  we 
refer  to  it  as  a  curiosity),  77,  78,  and  86.  We 
indicate  very  few  instances  of  pathos,  because 
that  is  generally  overdone — ^the  humour  seldom 
is.  We  should  perhaps  add,  that  the  book  con- 
tains one  undoubted  portrait,  which  will  be 
recognised  by  every  literarv  man,  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information,  we  decline  con- 
demning its  introduction. 

A  few  sentences  on  that  ever-recurring  subject, 
the  claims  of  literature  upon  Society  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  We  have  scarcely  dismissed 
Mr.  EuUom's  *'  Great  Highway,"  before  we  have 
in  ^'Euth  Hall"  another  tale  of  literary 
struggles,  another  es^tosi  of  literary  backgrounds, 
£x>m  the  other  side  of  the  water.  EeaUy,  the 
topic  is  a  v^y  painful  one.  We  have  not  a 
moment's  doubt  that  in  the  bitter  winter  just 
past  there  have  been  literary  men,  and  literary 
women  too,  in  this  London  of  ours,  who  have 
written  meritorious  things  by  fireless  hearths, 
with  no  better  suppers  to  look  forward  to  than 
Bath's  bowl  of  milk, — ^men  and  women,  we 
mean,  not  improvident  or  intemperate,  but  in  all 
respects  quiet,  regular,  conscientious  people. 
Such  cases  are,  no  doubt,  exceptional;  but  the 
£ust  that  they  do  exist,  suggests  the  very  obvious 
remark  that  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere. 
Imperfectly  rewarded  industry  of  any  kind  is 
shocking  to  contemplate ;  but,  sophisticate  as  we 
will,  there  will  always  be  something  peculiarly 
shocking  in  the  spectacle  of  neglected,  and  half- 
starved  intellectual  labour.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  lachrymose  or  to  deal  in  clap-trap  of  any 
kind;  but  there  are  considerations  which  convince 
us  that  the  relation  of  the  honest  worker  in 
thought  and  feeling  to  society  at  large  should 
not  be  dealt  with  on  ordinary  commercial  prin- 
ciples. Our  honest  instincts  say  No !  And  all  the 
world  have,  tOl  they  stifle  it,  something  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Irish  peasant  for  ''the  boy  that's 
got  the  laming  in  him,"  and  the  Spaniard  for  the 
trav^dling  scholar  with  the  spoon  in  his  sombrero. 
And  this  fstct  has  its  correlate  in  the  feeling  of 
delicacy  which  is  at  the  commencement  of  his 
caieer  painfoUy  strong,  and  which  never  leaves 
him  altogether, — the  feeling  of  delicacy  about  ac- 
cepting money  for  his  labour,  which  torments 
every  high-minded  literary  man ;  and  we  should 
rappose  in  some  degree  every  honest  preacher, 
teacher,  and  lecturer.    It  is  not  pride,  but  a 


sense  of  incongruity  upon  receiving  ''vile 
drachmas"  for  spinning  out  one's  dear  soul 
into  words.  We  do  not  believe  any  man  who  is 
horn  to  teach,  any  literary  man  or  preacher  who 
is  not  an  interloper,  can  receive  money  distinctly 
POB  teaching,  i.e,,  for  influencing  human  souls 
for  good,  without  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
which,  often  repeated,  becomes  demoralising^ 
and  leads  to  hollow,  insincere  work.  We  say 
this  most  deliberately  and  emphatically;  in  a 
word,  we  mean  it.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  arises  is  to  be  found  in  the  words — ^per- 
fect liberty  of  vocation  for  every  man  and 
woman.  Society  must  make  such  arrangements 
that  the  question — ^How  shall  I  win  the  daily 
bread?  shall  never  come  into  collision  with  the 
question — ^How  shaU.  I  do  the  work  my  Father 
has  given  me  to  do  ? — arrangements  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  shall  not  And  himself  baffled 
when,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  he  tries  to  fling 
himself  into  the  charmed  circle  in  which  the 
young  ravens  are  fed  when  they  cry, — ^to  live, 
instead  of  grovelling.  We  are  looking  a  long 
way  a-head,  we  know;  we  are  supposing  an 
abolition  of  social  distinctions, — which  every 
honest  heart  sickens  at  and  knows  to  be  rotten ; 
a  revision  of  that  "great  shell  system"  (see 
Disraeli's  "  Popanilla,")  which  every  man  who 
thinks,  when  he  changes  a  five-pound  note  and 
pays  his  butcher,  knows  to  be  false ;  and — ^in  fact, 
we  are  over-leaping  half  a  millennium !  But 
there  is  no  progress  without  anticipating,  and 
the  absolute  test  is  only  to  be  realised  by  an 
approximating  series  of  next-bests. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  that  the  days  of  noble 
patronage,  and  the  patronage  of  the  salon  are  at 
an  end,  though  there  is  no  doubt  sufficient 
"magic  in  the  web"  of  literary  cliqueism  at  this 
moment  to  puzzle  your  raw  beginner.  But  we 
expect  it  will  always  be  true  ti^at  the  peculiar 
organisation  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of 
his  feUowB,  will  unfit  him,  more  or  less,  for 
getting  his  bread  upon  ordinary  commercial 
principles.  The  mere  existence  of  a  publishing 
class,  a  class  of  "mediums"  between  the  pen 
and  the  press,  is  a  confession  of  the  fsu^t  that 
there  is  a  felt  discrepancy.  The  capacity  to 
"make  money," — which  is  the  monstrous  equi- 
valent of  modem  civilisation  for  liviny, —-doeA 
not  depend  upon  "prudence"  and  all  that, 
though  prudence  is  an  auxiliary,  but  upon  a 
certain  instinct  of  acquisition,  which  is  strong 
in  most  men,  and  almost  entirely  lacking  in  some, 
especially  in  those  who  do  the  thinking  for 
the  rest.  Nothing  remains  firom  all  this,  but 
that :  I.  The  necessity  to  earn  one's  bread  bt 
the  pen  is  one  which  could  only  arise  in  a  detest- 
ably artificial,  and  transitionary  period,  and  that 
every  man  who  is  under  that  necessity  is  in  a 
false  position,  from  which  both  he  and  society 
must  BufPer.  II.  That  society  must  even  put  up 
with  it  and  not  grumble,  if  she  is  told  now  and 
then  that  she  ought  to  see  if  some  combination 
cannot  be  devised  by  which  those  whom  she 
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deligbts  to  honour  might  be  placed  in  an  approxi- 
mation to  their  normal  position,  which  is  that  of 
Teachers  with  nothing  to  do  hut  to  teach,  and 
with  no  feeling  of  obligation  existing  on  eith&r 
side.  Society  would  have  thought  it  a  good  joke 
to  be  asked  to  put  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the 
hands  of  prudent  trustees  for  Goldsmith's 
benefit;  but  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  would  have 
been  cheap  at  a  million.  Society, — ^the  knowing 
jade,  80  'cute,  you  see !  fancies  she  would  not 


get  half  so  much  work  out  of  the  scribblen,  if 
the  spur  were  withdrawn ;  and  she  is  right.  Bat 
she  should  make  the  reflection  alao,  that  she 
would  be  better  without  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  that  is  produced  under  the  spur,  and  that 
the  ''unrestricted  competition"  which  comes  oat 
of  the  muddle  is  actually  more  expenaive  to  her 
than  any  liberal  scheme  of  ooncert  she  might 
adopt  for  mutual  benefit. 
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Ods  very  earliest  literary  recollection  is  that  of 
calling  the  attention  of  our  seniors  to  the  laud- 
able accuracy  of  an  itinerant  dealer  in  peri- 
winkles, who  pronounced  the  word  with  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  regular  rights  of  the  r. 
Our  next,  that  of  bursting  into  tears  of  insulted 
dignity,  when  a  kind  old  prig,  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  our  stupendous  attainments,  offered  us 
the  ignominious  sum  of  sixpence  if  we  would 
spell  Christmas f — we,  who  were  fully  equal  to 
transubstantiation,  metempsychosis,  Aldiboron- 
tiphoscophormio,  and  Chrononhotonthqlogos  I 
Our  next,  that  of  producing  a  duodecimo 
volume  in  pothooks  and  hangers,  prefixing  a  full- 
length  sketch  of  ourseif  triumphantly  waving 
a  *'  grey  goosequill,"  and  writing  under- 
neath— "  The  Authob  of  this  Book."  But 
somehow,  spreading  over  this  ''  first  garden 
of  our  simpleness,''  there  are  dim  remembrances 
of  the  raw,  red  babyhood  of  the  Penny  Press. 
Kot  that  the  penny  press  seems  to  have  had 
any  connection  with  our  own  literary  statiM  at 
the  time,  or  to  do  anything  more  than  overhang 
other  recollections.  For  the  '*  Penny  Magazine*' 
appears  distinctly  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  passing  of  the  Boform  Bill  rather  than  with 
our  own  individual  concerns.  When  we  call  to 
mind  being  carried  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  see  the  illuminations, — ^when  the  illumina- 
tions themselves  rise  up  before  us, — ^a  row  of 
Bishops  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  all  hanging 
by  the  neck,  and  an  engraving  (with  two  candles 
behind)  of  Michael  the  Archangel,  with  frizzly 
hair  and  agitated  eyebrows,  ferociously  flourish- 
ing a  monster  door-key  over  a  handcuffed 
**  Satan  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thou- 
sand years,'* — then,  we  think  of  the  "Penny 
Magazine,"  with  a  cut  of  the  Cave  of  Elephanta, 
or  of  the  Teazle,  or  of  James  Watt,  or  of  the 
Statue  of  Peter  the  Great  (we  now  prefer  to  call 
that  individual  Peter  the  Detestable) ;  or  of  the 
"Christian's  Penny  Magazine,"  execrably 
printed ;  or  of  "  Chambers'  Journal"  in  quarto ; 
or  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  on  the  front  page 
of  "The  Mirror."  And  the  popular  song  of 
the  period — 


He  is  much  disrespected  wherever  he  goes. 

With  his  cast-iron  windows  and  Waterloo  nose. 

He's  often  trod  hard  on  poor  Johnny  BnllHi  toes,**  ftc^ 

is  jumbled  with  a  poem  of  Wordsworth's — 
It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 

Each  minute  sweeter  than  before. 
The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  laroh 

That  stands  before  oar  door/' — 

which  we  must  have  seen  in  the  Fenny  Maga- 
zine.  In  all  this  there  is  probably  some  can- 
fusion  of  dates,  for  it  seems  every  bit  simulta^ 
neous  with  the  case  of  Norton  v,  Melbourne,  !Ed- 
mimd  Kean's  death,  some  horrid  murder  or 
other,  our  first  jacket  and  waistcoat,  and  a  soli' 
tary  expedition  among  suburban  squares,  with 
a  home-made  bow  and  arrow,  for  the  purpoae 
of  taking  Cupid  bodily.  But  we  have  always 
felt  a  pleasure  in  talking  or  writing  ev&c  so 
cursorily  about  the  Penny  Press,  just  for  auld 
lang  syne,  and  we  mean  to  indulge  ourselves  on 
this  occasion. 

First  and  foremost  in  our  young  afEectioxiSy 
and  in  their  ''sunny  memories,"  stands  th^ 
"Penny  Magazine;"  and  we  felt  ourselves  in 
Mr.  Charles  Knight*  s  confidence,  when  he  with- 
drew that  pioneer  of  true  progress,  with  a  dig- 
nified, but  not  angry,  disclaimer  of  any  desire 
to  keep  it  before  the  public  longer  than  the 
public  liked.  ''It  shall  not  be  said,"  wrote 
Mr.  Knight,  when  that  neat  new  Series  failed, 
"  superfiuous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage," 
and,  for  ourselves,  we  grew  quite  maudlin,  as  he 
disappeared  behind  the  curtain.  Through  his 
kind  and  painstaking  instrumentality  (the 
Magazine  was  always  toeU  written),  we  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  names  and  spirit  of 
the  best  writers  of  our  country ;  with  the  forms 
and  history  of  public  edifices  all  over  the  world; 
with  the  names  and  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  painting  and  sculpture ;  with  the  faoeB  and 
histories  of  good  and  great  men  and  women; 
with  old  travellers — Marco  Polo,  Busbequis,  and 
Robert  Knox,  especially  the  last ;  and  with  what 
we  cared  more  for  than  all  this,  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  And  when  we  read  those  papers  of 
Dr.  Kitto  (who  has  so  lately  closed  his  useful 
life),  entitled  "  A  Poor  Student's  Literaiy  Ways 
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a&d  Heansi"  and* "A  Poor  Student's  Literary! 
fixpenditure,''  we  comprehended  the  extent  of 
oar  indebtednees  to  our  Mentor.  Most  doleful 
was  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  sort  of  reading 
thai  was  popolar  **  in  numbers"  when  he  was  a 
boy;  and  we  remember  he  gave  a  table  which 
showed  tihat  for  the  sum  which  it  would  have  cost 
him  to  buy  a. part  of  some  ''History  of  the 
French  Bevolution/'  an  aggravating,  thin, 
stingy  "  number''  hawked  about  by  a  traveller, 
he  could  at  the  time  he  wrote  buy  the  "Mirror,"  ^ 
"Chambers,"  "Penny  Magazine,"  "Weekly 
Yintor"  (which  last,  if  we  understand  the 
traasmigrations  of  periodicals,  lives  again  in  the 
"  Leisure  Hour,")  and  ever  so  many  more  which 
we  do  not  now  remember.  "  '  The  Mirror,'  " 
said  Dr.  Eitto,  "  is  the  £ather  of  this  class  of 
periodicals ;"  it  has  gone  on  improving  from  year 
to  year." 

But  we  seldom  saw  the  "  Mirror."  The  only 
number  which  ever  fell  into  our  hands,  con- 
tained extracts  from  James  Sheridan  Knowles's 
play  of  "  The  Wife,"  and  it  is  somewhere  in 
our  lumber-room  at  this  moment.  We  used  to 
think  it  resembled  the  "Apollo  Magazine." 
The  ApoUo  Magazine !  you  say, — ^what  on  earth 
was  that  ?  Eeader,  it  was  a  sixpenny  monthly 
which  finished  its  race  before  we  began  ours, 
udess  we  are  mistaken.  We  obtained  an  odd 
number  from  a  playmate,  in  exchange  for  three 
fiour  apples  and  fourteen  black-headed  nails, 
because  we  saw  it  had  poetry  in  it.  It  had.  It 
contained  a  little  poem  headed  "  Two  Doves  in 
a  Grove,"  beginning 

Jane  bloom  and  foliage  were  upon  the  trees. 
And  glimpses  of  a  blae  and  sunny  light 
Came  throagh  the  hawthorn  canopy, 

and  ending 

O  Love,  thy  home 
Is  not  in  this  rode  world  1  O,  gold  and  care 
Are  thy  death-sickness. 

Vhile,  below  it  were  the  magical  cyphers 
L.E.L.,— cyphers  of  which  we  did  not  thenkaow 
the  import.  Probably  this  was  one  of  her 
earliest  poems.  It  also  contained  an  account  of 
a  *'  Child  of  Song"  in  the  shape  of  a  Scotch 
Street-singer,  who  had  been  heard  by  some 
sentimental  traveller  to  add  extempore  verses  to 
a  ballad  of  Bums ;  and  also  some  lines  by  a 
"  young  man  whose  poetry  was  universally  ad- 
nmed  at  Whitllesea,    running  thus : — 

'Twas  evening  when  Outh-Inor  rose, 
Where  the  lovely  Loch  Long  flows. 
By  the  pale  moon's  glimmering  ray, 
To  pursue  his  silent  way, 
And  enjoy  the  beauteous  sheen. 
Shed  on  the  romantic  scene— &c.,  &c 

We  have  long  ago  had  "  The  Apollo  Magazine" 
rtokn  from  us,  but  we  remember  enough  of  its 
Baxaby-pamby  contents  to  show  that  the  cheapest 
penny  magazine  of  to-day  is  better  in  substance, 
though  lesB  pretentious  in  tone.  This  must  not 
he  taken  as  an  oblique  reflection  upon  the  excel- 
lent old  "Mirror,"  with  which  we  compared  it 
—far  otherwise :  all  we  meant  was,  that  both 


were  more  Utermry  in  character, — ^gave  more 
gossip, — ^than  the  **  Penny  Magazine."  It  was 
our  juvenile  impression,  probably  not  wrong  too, 
that  the  "  Mirror"  circulated  a  good  deal  among 
theatrical  folk,  and  gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate 
— ^it  presupposed  a  better  culture  in  its  readers 
than  did  the  *'  Penny  Magazine,"  and  charged  a 
halfpenny  more. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  Mr.  Knight's 
immortal  serial,  that  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
began  its  career ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
has  not  done  a  ten-fold  more  important  work  than 
the  former.  It  addressed  itself  to  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country,  whose  growing  impor- 
tance as  a  part  of  the  body  politic  was  no  doubt 
discerned  by  the  sagacious  projectors.  In  a 
playM  and  unmagisterial  spirit,  it  took  up 
social  questions  almost  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
''loom  in  the  distance,"  and  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  advanced  guard  of  civilisation,  while 
the  "  Penny  Magazine "  was  teaching  the 
million  prudence,  self-denial  and  the  duty  of 
self-training.  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers  studied, 
we  suppose,  the  Population  Eetums,  and 
grasped  the  great  fact  that  we  were  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  truly  a  domestic 
people ;  for  he  issued  on  the  front  page  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Journal"  a  series  of  happily 
humorous  articles  which  came  home  to  the 
bosoms  and  firesides  of  the  comfortable  and 
respectable  classes,  and  gave  it  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  it  has  never  changed.  He  went 
and  chatted  ad  lihitum,  a  modernised  Spec- 
tator, upon  the  hearthrug  of  Brown  about  things 
that  Brown  loved ;  he  wrote  out  for  Jones,  in  a 
funny  way  which  Jones  could  do  no  other  than 
relish,  the  very  observations  Jones  had  made  for 
himself,  but  did  not  know  how  to  word ;  and 
while  he  bantered  the  superlatively  respectable 
Robinson  about  some  penl  of  his  personal  dig- 
nity, some  every-day,  street-comer  mishap  or 
other,  he  took  care  to  insinuate  a  kind  word 
for  Robinson's  servant  or  poor  relative,  or  a 
pregnant  suggestion  upon  some  point  of  social 
economics.  The  Journal  never  frowned  down 
anything  because  it  was  new,  and  there  was  a 
noticeable  leaning  towards  Phrenology  in  nume- 
rous leading  articles ;  indeed  the  phrenological 
terminology  was  fearlessly  adopted,  and  thousands 
of  unsuspicious  Great  Britons  who  would  have 
shaken  their  heads  at  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  took 
in  without  scruple,  from  their  Chambers,  trains 
of  thought  and  observation  over  which  M  r.  George 
Combe  must  have  clapped  his  hands  in  private. 
The  summary  given  in  the  "  Information  for  the 
People"  remains,  up  to  this  moment,  the  very 
best,  as  it  is,  of  course,  the  cheapest,  rudimen- 
tary work  on  Phrendogy  ever  published.  With 
consummate  adroitness,  political  questions  were 
laid  open  "  to  the  meanest  capacity,"  in  such  a 
way  that  a  political  drift  was  not  suspected  by 
the  "  gentle  reader ;"  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
never  have  been  carried  so  early  as  1846,  if  it 
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had  not  been  for  the  Journal.  While  pioneering 
middle-claas  progress,  and  discussing  social  eco- 
nomics in  a  playful  manner,  but  still  with  a 
steady — should  we  say  siemf — ^regard  to  utility, 
this  serial  would  seem  to  hare  had  a  '*  weather- 
eye*'  for  the  wants  of  that  large,  and  lately  much- 
increasing  class,  who  will  be  appealed  to  through 
the  emotions,  who  prefer  incidental  to  didactic 
teaching;  and  little  stories,  and  a  Children's 
Column  were  frequently  introduced.  And  the 
public  taste  justified  in  this  respect  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  who  have  conscientiously  perse- 
vered in  the  course  they  originally  marked  out 
for  themselves,  and  maintained,  amidst  a  hot 
competition,  the  distinctive  character  of  their 
Journal,  for  solidity  and  instructiveness. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in 
modem  ''developments,"  that  the  readers  and 
writers  of  Fiction  have,  of  late  years,  increased 
beyond  calculation  and  proportion.  All  ranks 
of  publishers,  and  all  secretaries  of  Free  Libra- 
ries, know  perfectly  well  that  from  the  released 
fJBictory  girl  to  the  merchant  or  lawyer  ''at 
home  for  the  evening,  the  thing  that  is  wanted 
for  the  odd  hour  is  "  a  nice  story."  We  could 
not  give  any  short  prieis  of  our  views  upon 
this  topic,  without  running  risk  of  offending 
prejudices,  for  lack  of  explanation,  so  we  will 
say  barely  a  word  or  two.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  insisted  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  read,  or  to  value  books,  has 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  necessary  training 
in  the  business  of  discriminating  what  is  best  to 
be  read  could  be  supplied.  Of  course,  too,  it  is 
obvious  to  say  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  these 
struggling  times  has  a  reaction,  in  a  craving  for 
amusement  which,  with  the  intensified  in-door 
habits  of  the  people,  takes  the  form  of  story- 
reading.  But  then,  with  regard  to  both  these 
observations,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
writers  of  fiction  are  now  a  very  superior  class 
of  men,  and  throw  off  matter  which,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  it,  could  not  be  acceptable  to 
inferior  tastes.  And  that  though  the  strictly  liffht, 
the  funny,  story-book  supplies  the  "amusement" 
for  which  the  jaded  brain  hankers,  the  ffood  novel 
of  the  "Dombey"  and  "Esmond"  stamp,  probes, 
disturbs,  sets-a-thinking,  urges  to  action,  while 
it  excites  and  interests.  Even  the  "  thrilling" 
stories  which  circulate  among  the  lowest  classes, 
— ^we  would  prefer  to  say,  the  humblest  classes, 
— are  not  so  bad  as  has  been  represented  by 
dap-trap  writers  and  talkers,  and  have  done  by 
no  means  unmixed  mischief.  We  incline  to 
think  the  dogmatic  influences  of  the  Eeformation 
are  wearing  away,  and  that  since  the  Lakers 
began  their  work,  more  especially  since  Cole- 
ridge did  his, — a  tide  of  reaction  has  been 
gathering  strength ;  evidently,  there  has  grown 
up  a  tendency  to  recur  to  our  intuitions  and  our 
instincts,  for  counsel  upon  points  of  Beligion, 
If  orals,  and  Politics.  There  is  a  thread  of  con- 
nection between  Young  Englandism,  Puseyism, 
Spiritualism,  and  Mormonism,  and  the  prevalent 


style  of  moral  teaching  which  be^^  with  iiw 
emotions.  Instead  th^fore  of  saying  that  the 
love  of  works  of  fiction  for  staple  reading  indi- 
cates among  the  ndllion  of  to-day  a  low  degree 
of  mental  culture,  we  would  rather  say  it  points 
to  a  peculiar  stage  of  human  progress,  which 
might  have  been  low  in  the  individual  novel- 
devourer  of  a  respectable  rank  in  society  fifty 
years  ago. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  between  1830  and  1S40, 
there  was  a  paying  circulation  for  cheap  weekly 
periodicals,  devoted  to  fiction,  such  as  the 
"  Parterre,"  the  "  Romancist,"  and  the  "  Novel 
Newspaper,"  which  mostly  gave  a  complete 
work  in  each  number — sometimes  two  or  three 
short  tales.  "  Tales  of  the  Wars,"  "  Tales  <rf 
Horror,"  "  The  Newgate  Calendar,"  and  "God's 
Bevenge  against  Murder,"  we  also  remember  in 
shop-windows  during  those  ten  years.  There 
was  besides  a  work,  the  exact  name  of  which 
we  forget,  but  which  confined  itself  to  tradi- 
tionary Scottish  stories,  and  enjoyed  (such,  is  our 
recollection)  a  very  respectable  reputation.  But 
the  success  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  gave 
small  publishers  a  new  idea,  and  the  town  was 
forthwith  flooded  with  stories  continued  from 
week  to  week  in  penny  numbers,  with  inde- 
scribably, unutterably,  almost  inconceivably,  vile 
illustrations  on  wood,  of  which  we  have  some 
specimens,  collected  by  us  for  the  Am  <^  the 
thing.  "Bertrand  the  Bmtal;  or,  the  Bloody 
Bandit  of  the  Black  Forest,^  with  which  are  given 
away  Nos.  1,  2,  and  d,  of  '  Selina  the  San- 
guinary; or.  Love  and  Devotion.'  "Harold 
the  Dauntless ;  or,  the  Foondling  of  the  Glen, 
and  the  Mysterious  Stranger  of  the  Three- 
pair  Back,"  with  which  are  presented,  gratis  (!), 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  '  The  String  of  Pearls ;  or, 
the  Fatal  Secret,'  by  the  author  of  '  The  Miser 
of  Cow-cross ;  or.  Gold  and  Madness.'  '^  "  Man- 
fred the  Malevolent ;  or,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps," 
by  the  author  of  '  The  Spectre  of  the  Castle  on 
the  Crag,'  with  which  is  given  away  a  splendid 
engraving  of  Hogarth's  *  March  to  Finchley,'  and 
No.  1  of  'DatiM  Dora;  or,  a  Father's  Curse 
and  a  Husband's  Love,' "  are  titles  not  particu- 
larly luilike  such  as  we  can  call  to  mind  as 
belonging  to  these  penny  serials,  and  we  believe 
some  of  these  have  yet  a  good  sale.  But  they 
were  stricken  from  their  pride  of  place  by  new- 
comers, intended  by  their  projectors  to  conciliate 
the  two  objects  of  interesting  those  who  loved 
excitement,  and  edifying  such  as  loved  "  useful 
knowledge." 

The  first  success  in  this  direction  was,  we 
believe,  the  . "  Family  Herald :"  the  "  London 
Journal,"  which  at  first  lagged  behind  in  oircu- 
lation,  speedily  puUed  up,  and  went  a-head, — 
thanks  to  Gilbert's  pencil,  which  usually  em- 
bodied some  startling  incident  on  the  first  page, 
— until  it  came  to  enjoy  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  periodical  tiiat  ever  existed.  The 
"Family  Herald"  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
three  things, — ^the  abundance  of  its  miscellar 
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&eou8  matter ;  the  very  peculiar  talent  displayed 
in  its  leading  articles ;  and  its  correspondence 
eolnmns.  Its  stories  have,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, been  yery  feeble  indeed— certainly,  it 
has  not,  to  our  thinking,  contained  anything  so 
good  as  Mr.  Thomas  Miller's  **  Godfrey  fial- 
Tem,"  &c.,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  "  London 
JoumaJ/'  But  it  wiU  be  remembered  that 
Leigh  Hunt  observed  in  an  early  number  of  his 
"Journal"  (lastiasue),  that  the  "Family  Herald" 
had  been  the  only  regcQar  visitor  at  his  hearth, 
until  it  was  joined  by  ** Household* Words ;"  and 
assuredly,  no  man,  whatever  his  intellectual 
status,  need  be  ashamed  to  say  ho  reads 
the  ''Herald";  for  the  weekly  papers  upon 
historical  or  current  topics  by  the  Editor  are 
unique  in  character  and  full  of  suggestion; 
always  showing  reading  and  thought;  sometimes 
profound;  though  occasionally  tantalising  you 
by  conclusions  in  which  nothing  is  concluded. 
In  the  middle  of  the  queerest  omnium  gatlierum 
of  literature  that  ever  was,  you  find  every  week 
about  two  pages  of  original  writing,  discussing 
serious,  often  abstruse,  topics,  in  a  metaphysic^ 
view,  and  in  a  style  so  peculiar  as  to  defy 
imitation,  we  shoidd  think.  Familiar  words 
disposed  in  short,  sharp  sentences,  and  heaps  of 
anfdogical  illustration  to  every  thing,  with 
nothing  like  a  syllogism  from  beginning  to  end, 
make  these  articles  very  piquant  reading,  and 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  them  out 
for  re-perusal  at  leisure.  They  deal  much  with 
theological  and  religious  questions,  and  we  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  two  essays  on  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises,  which  take  the  fairest  and 
most  comprehensive  possible  view  of  them;  and 
many  on  Eoman  Catholicism,  which  should 
satisfy  the  most  zealous  Protestants,  as  they 
certainly  do  much  honour  to  their  author's  head 
and  heart.  Yet  we  believe  clergymen  in  general 
do  not  like  the  "Family  Herald,"  and  it  is  in 
hot  water  with  some  of  the  cloth  in  almost  every 
number.  In  the  Correspondence  columns  you 
will  see  frequent  passages  like  this : — 

Clebicus  and  A  TauB  Protestant  both  criticise 
our  remarks  on  St.  Peter,  as  being  the  first  to  convert 
both  Jew^s  and  Gentiles  to  Christianity,  and  therefore 
metaphorically  called  the  rock  or  type  of  the  rock. 
Neither  of  them  seems  to  be  aware  that  this  is  the  usual 
Protestant  interpretation  of  the  passage.   It  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  D*Oi/ley  and  Mantes  Commentary, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge;  and  qaotations  in  confirmation  of  it 
are  given  from  Drs.  Whitby,  Samuel  Clark,  and  Ham- 
mond.   It  is  the  interpretation  of  common  sense.    We 
consulted  no  one  when  we  gave  it;  we  felt  certain  of  it. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  a  clergyman  and  a  true  Pro- 
testant object  to  it,  as  if  it  wrought  into  tiio  hands  of 
Popery.   What  has  Popery  to  do  with  St.  Peter?   If  the 
Pope  be  St.  Peter  because  Sl  Peter's  Church  is  in  Rome, 
then  the  Bishop  of  London  must  be  St.  Paul !    Why 
should  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  have  territorial  suc- 
cessors and  not'  the  rest?  and  what  but  a  usurpation 
has  enforced  this  idea  on  the  public  mind  ?    Rome  is 
the  head  of  the  Papacy  because  she  was  the  capital  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  for  no  other  reason.    Sl  Peter 
was  not  a  Papist;  he  never  said  mass  or  bent  before  an 
image.    Onr  Correspondents'  arguments  work  into  the 


hands  of  the  Papacy,  for  they  seem  to  admit  the  force 
of  the  Popish  ifeasoning,  unless  their  owh  peculiar 
twisting  of  the  passage  1^  adopted.  Their  interpreta- 
tion is  this:  **  Thou  art  Petrus  (a  stone),  and  on  this 
petra  (rock)  I  will  build  my  church.*'  That  is,  for  it 
requires  an  explanation,  "Thou,  Peter,  art  a  stone; 
but  I  am  the  rock,  and  will  Imild  my  church  on  myself, 
with  stones  such  as  thou  art."  This,  if  right,  is  very 
labouredly  and  awkwardly  right.  We  explain  it  more 
simply:  Petrus  is  a  little  rock;  Petra  is  a  great  rock; 
the  little  rock  is  the  type  of  the  great  rock,  and  there- 
fore is  the  proper  person  for  beginning  the  work  of 
edification,  for  aU  archetypes  require  their  type  to  repre- 
sent or  personify  them.  Christ  is  the  rock,  and  his 
disciples  represent  him  in  various  capacities;  St.  Peter 
in  the  capacity  of  the  rock,  as  his  name  imports,  and  as 
his  history  reveals. 

Or  this,  which  shows  the  wonderful  impartiality 

of  the  Editor  in  getting  into  trouble  : — 

W.  M.  Holmes  is  a  Unitarian,  and  excuses  the  ap- 
parent coldness  of  missionary  zeal  in  his  sect,  by  say- 
ing, that  if  they  had  as  much  money  as  the  Trini- 
tarians, perhaps  they  would  show  more  zeal  than  they.  A 
poor  excuse.  We  do  not  measure  zeal  by  money.  The 
Mormons  are  a  poor  people,  and  an  ignorant,  uinedu- 
cated  people  in  the  main,  but  they  have  great  mis- 
sionary zeaL  So  also  have  the  Moravians,  who  are  a 
poor  and  small  people.  The  Unitarians  have  a  hun- 
dred-fold more  wealth  than  these  two  parties  combined; 
but  they  are  not  fanatical.  They  want  the  hot  coal 
^om  the  altar.  Thy  word,  says  .leremiah,  was  in  me 
as  a  burning  fire.  That  is  the  real  money — the  coal, 
the  live  tsoal.  The  old  ascetics,  like  St  Anthony  and 
others,  threw  away  their  money  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
they  showed  in  so  doing  the  marvellous  power  of 
poverty.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  poverty;  it  has  done 
greater  wonders  than  wealth.  Poor  men  have  even 
made  money,  and  rich  men  have  lost  it 

Or  this,  which  would,  we  may  presume,  pro- 
duce at  least  a  score  of  controyersial  epistles 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  : — 

W.  J. — All  religions  rites  have  a  kindred  origin  or 
relationship.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rites  were  merely 
modifications  of  Egyptian  rites  with  which  the  age  was 
familiar.  The  ark  was  a  common  symbol  in  Egyptian 
worship,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  more  or 
less  akin  to  those  of  the  Gentiles.  Even  the  Eucharist 
had  its  prototype  amongst  the  Jews;  and  the  Jews  to 
this  day  break  bread  and  drink  wine  at  the  passover, 
just  as  Christ  himself  did,  and  the  cup  of  wine  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  eve,  or  Friday 
night.  The  Pagans  had  analogous  feasts  of  love,  or 
Hdairiai  (communions),  as  the  Greeks  called  them» 
modified  greatly  by  different  nations,  and  some  of  them 
even  attempted  to  realise  them  on  a  great  scale,  such 
as  the  Spartans,  and  at  one  time  the  Cretans,  who  all 
dined  at  a  common  table;  and  this  custom  was  kept  up 
in  Sparta  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  Essenes  and 
llierapeutffi  had  also  similar  institutions ;  and  though 
all  differing  in  form  and  principle  from  the  Christian 
sacrament,  yet  they  were  analogous  in  this  respect, 
that  they  were  called  "  communions,"  and  their  object 
was  the  cultivation  of  a  fellowship  and  fraternity  whicK 
lias  been  always  desired  but  never  yet  realised. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  things  we  might  leam 
from  the  *' Family  Herald,"  if  we  did  not 
know  it  beforehand,  is  the  immense  amount 
of  disputatiousness  there  is  in  the  world,  the- 
ological disputatiousness  especially.  But,  besides 
the  comniunications  of  text-quoting  gladiators, 
the  Editorial  Letter-box  generally  contains  att 
assortment  of  appeals  from  love-sick  boys  and 
girls,  some  serious  and  more  comic ;  from  hus- 
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bands,  wives,  parents,  children,  in  real  trouble ; 
from  nnhappy  people  perj)lexed  with  cases  of 
conscience ;  from  queer  fish  who  tell  their  droU 
tales  as  if  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  upon  them. 
We  have  dispensed  with  the  Confessional,  and, 
not  allowing  for  the  absolute  hesotn  to  "  tell  all" 
and  seek  sympathy,  if  not  counsel,  which  tor- 
ments the  troubled  heart,  have  devised  nothing 
in  its  place,  that  might  accord  with  free  institu- 
tions and  the  purity  of  private  life.  So  the  pale- 
faced  maid,  or  the  pining  wife,  or  the  mother 
who  has  a  bad  son,  goes  to  that  mysterious 
"Editor"  pour  canfier  son  cmur,  and  the  Editor 
listens  patiently,  and  answers  as  well  as  he  can ; 
perhaps — ^not  to  speak  it  profanely — "tossing 
up"  in  difficult  cases.  It  is  a  common  fancy 
that  the  amatory  and  occasional  correspondence 
of  Editors  is  concocted  to  make  sport ;  but  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  this  is  an  error,  and 
that  though  some  of  the  communications  dropped 
into  the  box  would  make  them  smile,  many  would 
make  their  hearts  bleed.  Generally,  it  may  be 
observed  that  women  state  their  reiedly  serious 
cases  with  the  greatest  indistinctnesi,  and  that 
men  write  very  clearly  on  the  most  frivolous 
topics.  We  give  the  following  from  our  recol- 
lection, but  it  is  correct  in  the  oddest  parts, — 
correct  to  a  word: — "J.  E.,  who  wrote  to  us 
three  months  ago  to  ask  our  advice  about 
marrying  a  woman  with  ft  wooden  leg,  has  cut 
the  knot  by  tying  it.  He  has  married  the  girl. 
— He  sajrs,  in  his  letter,  '  I  find  in  her  all  that 
enjoyment  could  desire — ^the  leg  is  very  cheap, 
costs  no  shoes,  stockings,  &c.,  only  the  occasional 
repair  of  the  strap  when  it  breaks,  which  is 
trifling,  and  a  piece  of  gutta  percha  to  prevent 
its  making  a  great  noise  in  walking.'  " 

This  comical  extract  is  from  the  "Family 
Herald,"  but  truth  compels  us  to  state  that  the 
correspondence  of  that  paper  enables  the  Editor 
every  week  to  make  up  a  suggestive,  as  well  as 
entertaining  page.  We  would  speak  timorously 
of  the  "London  Journal"  in  that  department, 
for  it  beats  us  altogether !  But  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  we  were  pleased  to  hear  through  its 
columns  of  the  improved  morals  of  a  celebrated 
anthropophagic  individual,  and  hope  he  is  mar- 
ried and  settled : — 

Thb  Ema  of  the  Cakhibal  Islakds  having  re* 
formed,  and  also  accamalated  untold  treasures,  is  in 
want  of  a  nice  little  queen.  If  anj  lady  will  give  a 
description  of  herself,  and  it  pleases  the  king,  he  wiU 
then  describe  himstslf;  and  if  his  description  pleases  the 
ladj,  the  king  will  correspond,  and  bring  the  courtship 
to  a  triumphant  and  splendid  conclusion. 

But  we  are  thrown  on  our  (critical)  beam- 
ends  by  the  following.  We  only  wish  we 
had  known  some  years  ago  that  '^  the  fault  of 
young  writers  is  excessive  elaboration :" — 

M.  L.  P. — ^Wo  like  the  three  first  verses.  The  great 
fault  of  young  writers  is  excessive  elaboration. 

Or  that  "  lines"  like  these  were  '*  very  credit- 
able"— ^it  would  have  been  so  encouraging ! — 


W.  J.  H.— The  lines  arc  very  creditable.  We  giw 
one  verse  as  a  specimen. 

The  man  unblest  bj  truth  sublime. 
Most  eyexy  hour  in  danger  lie; 

Whilst  they  who  heed  its  holy  line, 
Shall  joy  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  evidently  aristo- 
cratic name  of  his  correspondent  does  not  deter 
the  Editor  from  discountenancing  a  new  form  of 
mania  or  morbid  impulse.  This  unfortunate 
lady  would  seem  to  have  inquired  if  she  might 
"  laU  or  ill-treat  a  cat" : — 

Ellen  db  Verb. — A  cat  is  private  property,  and  to 
kill  or  ill-treat  it  is  a  punishable  offence.  Apply  to  a 
magistrate,  or  consult  a  solicitor. 

The  overstocked  state  of  the  labour-market 
receives  powerful  illustration  at  the  hands  of 
"Kype  and  Avon,"  who  are  supplied  with 
salutary  advice — "Try  something  else" — how 
kind,  and  how  definite  I — 

Etfe  and  Avon,  being  proficients  on  certain  musical 
instruments,  and  unable  to  obtain  employment,  wish  to 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  disgrace  in  playing 
in  the  streets,  and  so  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
music-loving  public  How  can  there  be  any  disgrace 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  honest  living?  Croldsmith 
perambulated  with  his  flute,  so  did  the  Bard  of  In- 
verary.  They  actually  would  have  starved  but  for  their 
musical  proficiency.  Bat  try  something  else.  Street 
minstrels  are  classed  under  the  category  of  mendicants 
—a  set  of  professors  in  the  present  day  voted  a  nuisance. 

There  seems  an  unnecessary  degree  of  mystery 
about  the  "  certain  musical  instruments"  here. 
Covld  they  have  been  the  triangle  and  the 
bones  ? 

To  undertake  the  command  of  the  Fleet,  or 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's,  or  lithotomy,  05"- 
hand,  has  been  thought  a  serious  matter,  but 
here  is  an  able  Editor  volunteering  a  "  kindly 
consideration"  to  somebody's  "expenditure" 
in  detail : — 

Blue  Peter. — Send  all  the  items  of  your  domestic 
expenditure,  and  we  shall  give  the  subject  a  kindly 
consideration. 

Happy  Blue  Peter/  We  wish  a  friend  would 
do  as  much  for  us ! 

We  admire  the  fortiter  «n  modo  as  well  as 
in  re  now  and  then,  and  are  pleased  to  see  some- 
body's "list  of  requisites"  was  **  commendable," 
but  that  his  insane  aspiration  afber  a  wife, 
*'  being  only  twenty-two",  (the  grammar  is  not 
ours)  was  instantly  crushed. 

PioNBEB.— Your  list  of  gentlemanly  requisites  is  com- 
mendable; but,  being  only  twenty-two,  your  request 
for  a  wife  is  ridiculous. 

Eecognising  the  absurdity  of  sending  a  gen- 
tleman a  pair  of  braces — ^why  not  advance  the 
unmutilated  porker,  Ma'am  ? — The  Editor  pro- 
poses that  a  Committee  of  Ladies  should  meet 
to  "determine,"  &c. ;  no  doubt  presuming  that 
between  them  they  would  strike  out  the  idea  of 
sending  him  a  pair  of  the  celebrated  Sydenham 
Trousers  (seventeen  and  six — see  posters)  along 
with  the  suspenders : — 
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A.  B. — ^Yon  wish  to  8end»  to  a  young  clergymen  on 
the  eTe  of  his  departure  irom  the  town  in  which  he  has 
been  settled  for  some  time,  a  pair  of  hraces  made  by 
hand.  The  present  would  be  appropriate — for  a  goodly 
many  of  the  clergy  require  bracing  up;  but  as  you 
would  flatter  the  man,  you  might  spoil  the  minister. 
Jjtt  him  depart  in  peace.  The  etiquette  in  such  cases 
ia  for  a  committee  of  ladies  to  meet,  and  determine  what 
kind  of  compliment  should  be  paid  to  a  clergyman 
previous  to  his  transferring  his  services  to  another 
congregation. 

Bashful  readers  will  be  glad  to  get  the  fol- 
lowing  astounding  recipe  for  the  eure  of  blushing 
'we  haven't  tried  it). 


A.  Z.  cannot  overcome  the  awkward  habit  of  blushing 
on  all  occasions.  Let  her  fall  in  love,  and  she  will 
•peedily  acquire  the  necessary  command  over  her  nerves 
ihOd  sosceptibility.  People  in  love  are  very  sly — and 
we  believe  sly,  artful  people  never  blush  at  aU.  A  hint 
is  as  good»  &c 

But  enough  of  this  nonsense. 

It  is  very  easy  to  write  bant  about  the  mis- 
chief done  bj  the  amatory  correspondence  of  the 
Penny  Press,  but  we  shall  beg  to  doubt  whether 
it  has  Very  serious  results  of  any  kind ;  and,  con- 
sdering  that  the  advice  given  upon  application 
is  generally  sound,  whether,  at  any  rate,  more 
good  than  harm  is  not  done  upon  the  whole. 
One  thing  wiU  be  clear  to  any  person  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  give  more  than  a  funny  fellow's 
casual  glance  at  ^ese  depositaries  of  the  life- 
burdens  of  the  humble  and  the  mistaken — ^that 
we  manage  somehow  so  badly,  that  large  numbers 
of  young  people  of  both  sexes  reach  the  age  of 
early  maturity,  when  it  is  natural  to  form  sexual 
friendships,  without  having  been  into  society  at 
all;  and  hence,  difficulties,  bltmders,  distresses, 
in  a  thousand  complications.  The  young  man 
or  young  woman  of  humble  birth  who  has 
somewhat  superior  notions,  but  cannot  at  present 
compress  the  almighty  doUar,  must  stay  till  he 
can,  before  he  finds  admission  into  any  ''set'' 
which  he  would  care  to  enter,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  finds  himself  in  a  false  and  harrassing 
position,  and  takes  wrong  measure  of  any  fresh 
comer  into  his  own  little  world,  because  he  has 
seen  no  other.  Greater  freedom  of  social  inter- 
course would  cure  many  evils  which  are  serious 
though  they  look  comically  in  the  "  Correspond- 
ence ;"  and  if  plenty  of  the  company  of  chaste 
women  is  (as  it  is),  the  best  preservative  of 
purity  in  the  other  sex, — ^that  same  "greater 
freedom"  would  do  something  to  lessen  "  the 
g;feat  sin  of  great  cities,"  in  which  crowds  make 
the  most  dangerous  of  solitudes. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  many  cheap  serials 
of  our  time, — ^the  "  People's  Papers,"  and  the 
*' Bepository,"  and  "Miscellany"  of  Messrs. 
Chambers;  the  serials  of  the  "Mysteries  of 
London "  order ;  and  the  class  of  Propagandist 
journals,  which  are  mostly  short-lived.  We  have 
said  nothing  of  "  Household  Words,"  which  is 
the  middle-class  weekly  of  to-day  as  emphatically 
as  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  was  that  of  twenty- 
five  years  back.    Ajad  our  space  is  rapidly  closing 


about  us,  so  that  we  must  pass  on  to  another 
part  of  our  subject. 

The  removal  of  the  Stamp-duty  on  news  will 
have,  at  first,  a  variety  of  confiioting  results, 
good  and  bad.  The  penny  newspapers  will 
perhaps  swarm  like  flies  in  summer ;  and,  not 
able  to  compete  with  dearer  papers  in  respect 
to  news,  and  of  political  writing,  they  will 
no  doubt  prove  a  mongrel  breed,  full  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  and  just  the  things  to 
tempt  a  poor  man  to  give  up  his  "  Chambers  " 
or  has  "  Family  Herald,"  if  he  has  only  a  weekly 
penny  or  so  to  spare.  Among  the  more  "  re- 
spectable" classes,  something  similar  will  take 
place,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  pas- 
sion for  intelligence  will  induce  thousands  to  take 
in  a  newspaper,  when  it  is  cheap,  and  the  "  old 
familiar"  magazine  will  be  sacrificed.  But 
eventually  the  paper  duty  must  come  off,  and  we 
shall  expect  a  new  growth  of  cheap  monthly 
magazines, — say  at  threepence,  or  even  at  two- 
pence; it  is  even  possible  that,  as  people 
sophisticate  to  themselves  in  money  matters, 
the  existing  monthlies  may  receive  additions 
to  their  subscription-lists.  But  matters  of 
this  kind  will  right  themselves;  and  so  with 
all  questions  about  the  kind  of  writiug  we  ^e 
to  have  in  cheap  newspapers,  and  about  the 
damage  they  may  do  to  the  better  journals.  No 
visions  of  "  rowdy"  or  "  seditious"  leaders  dis- 
turb our  mind,  and  we  are  not  quite  verdatt 
enough  to  believe  that  the  high-priced,  because 
good,  article,  will  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  by 
the  low-priced,  because  inferior,  article.  People 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  tea,  do  not  buy  the 
"  Piqua  plant,"  and  your  estimable  friend  who 
has  taken  in  the  "  Examiner^^  at  Sixpence  for 
these  twelve  years,  will  not  give  it  up  to  take 
the  "Stabber"  or  the  "Sewer,"  when  the 
stamp  is  off.  Conceive  a  "  Constant  Reader'*  of 
the  "  Spectator"  taking  in  a  penny  paper  whose 
articles  were  formed  upon  some  wxetx  model  as 
this  :— 

UODERA.TIOK  OF   THE  TBITJHPHJLKT  PABTT   AT  A 
VE8TRT  MEETING. 

It  is  not  true  dignity  to  exult  over  the  misfortunes  of 
weakness.  It  is  humane  and  divine  to  enjoy  the  bliaa 
of  victory  with  compassionate  calmness  towards  the 
vanquished.  Acrimonious  bluster,  and  puffed  self- 
gratulaiion,  may  ag;ree  with  littleness  of  brain,  and  a 
contracted  ness  of  intellect,  but  not  with  true  nobility  of 
mind.  It  would  be  needless  therefore  for  us  to  declare 
that  we  could  not  condescend  to  show  such  ecstatic 
ignorance  over  a  parochial  victory,  as  is  done  by  a  very 
poor  print  which  pretends  to  an  existence  in  *    *    *    * 

Or  this : 

Result  is  the  soul  of  excitement.  It  is  the  premium 
of  duty,  the  motive  of  action,  and  the  attraction  of 
sacritice.  Huge  instrumentality  means  nothing  without 
purpose.  The  most  glorious  achievement  sinks  into 
puerility  if  it  answers  no  design.  True  wisdom  is  plan. 
Discreet,  sane  plan  is  shut  up  in  issue.  Such  we  regard 
the  Workhouse  Inquiry.  We  stop  not  in  the  midst  of 
details.  We  linger  not  among  the  floating  fragments  of 
mere  facts.  We  make  no  museum  collection  of  them 
at  present,  however  graphic,  dramatic,  or  comic  they 
might  be.    We  bend  our  mind  to  authoritative  decision. 
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We  watch  the  belief,  the  tarniug  point,  the  impression 
and  tendeocj  of  Poor-law  Commiision  judgment. 

We  have  no  hesitation  ourselves.  Facts  are  more 
than  proved;  and  they  are  the  blackest  that  civilisation 
can  endure.  We  expected  no  lynch-law  ruffianism 
in  its  native  baldness.  We  did  not  believe  the  officials 
to  be  physical  monsters.  We  were  prepared  to  have 
only  the  evidence  of  genteel  oppression,  gilded  tyranny, 
bland  incarceration  of  innocence,  prudent  neglect  of 
helpless  pauperism,  and  an  apparent  kind  exercise 
of  authority  over  individual  will,  capable  of  judging 
its  own  wants  and  taking  a  right  estimate  of  its  own 
obUffations. 

We  are  fearful  of  official  connivance.  We  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  witness  a  proof  of  trade  par- 
tiality towards  salaried  comrades  who  mutually  assist 
one  another.  We  shoold  not  be  astonished  to  iind  truth 
buried  in  technicalities,  cruelty  shielded  by  forms,  op- 
pression well  housed  and  homed  in  legal  quibbles,  and 
tyranny  nicely  painted  in  the  attractive  colours  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  name  of  heaven  and  man  we  can  spare  no  tyrant 
nor  a  single  accomplice.  In  saying  this  we  make  no 
reference  but  to  the  temptations  of  position  and  the  like- 
lihoods of  interest. 

Or  this : — 

THE  ACTOOBAPH  LETTER  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA  AITD 

THE  WAR. 

The  snblimity  of  heroism  is  the  melting  tenderness  of 
the  trulv  brave.  Adamantine  unyielding  obstinacy, 
without  heart,  without  merciful  consideration,  is  not  to 
be  classed  even  with  the  brute,  whose  instincts  exhibit 
a  sympathy  not  known  to  the  barbaric  tomahawk  ruffian. 
Poetry  invests  inanimate  nature  with  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions of  soft,  soothing,  condoling  kindness.  A  heartless 
man  is  an  anomaly  in  all  God's  creation.  A  heart  is 
frequently  scorned  by  the  mechanical  piece  of  being 
whose  intellect  and  all  other  powers  are  bounded  by  the 
regulations  and  routine  of  an  endless,  unvaried  mere 
business  course  of  action.  Life,  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances, is  only  circle,  requiring  nothing  more  than  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  habits  of  man*s  material  being. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  out  of  scenes  of  animal  un- 
changeableness,  in  the  countenances  of  officials,  to  as- 
sociate sometimes  with  poetry  in  the  worid  of  imagina- 
tion. 

We  feel  proud  to  be  able  this  week  to  refer  to  the 
most  natnnd  exposition  of  the  Boyal  heart  of  our  be- 
loved Queen,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 

We  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  a  document  which  will 
go  down  to  posterity,  on  the  page  of  the  historian,  as 
exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  unlike  thousands  of  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  made  so  much  of  their  official  posi- 
tion as  to  merge  their  own  nature  in  its  strongest 
feelings  and  sympathies. 

In  this  letter  the  woman  and  the  monarch  are  beau- 
tifully blended.  Victoria  seems  to  pass  the  commanders, 
and  to  communicate  with  her  own  sex,  "  Miss  Night- 
ingale, or  Mrs.  Bracebridge." 

Or  this, — ^which  is  a  savagely  satirical  thrust 
at  a  rival  "  paper :" — 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  Mr.  •  •  ♦  will  have  many 
a  hoax  practised  upon  his  credulity  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  existence,  a  monthly 
trash  by  any  kind  of  novelty. 

No ;  without  disparaging  the  penetration  which 
has  discovered  and  the  eloquence  which  an- 
nounoes  that 

If  argumentation  is  to  start  from  points  of  nature, 
and  their  relative  principles  of  elementary  being,  then 
policy  and  mere  expediency  must  be  treated  as  servitors 
of  axiomatic  truths,  and  not  as  dictators  to  the  original 
rightness  of  things, — 


or  underrating  the  practical  sagacity  which  tells 
how  "  many  a  hoax  in  a  variety  of  ways  will 
enable  Mr.  *  *  *  to  keep  in  existence  a  monthly 
trash  hy  any  kind  of  novelty,"  we  feel  autho- 
rised to  state  that  the  proprietors  of  dear  journals 
may  sleep  in  their  beds  for  a  few  months  to 
come,  without  fear  of  being  outbid  in  public 
favour.  Our  extracts  oome  from  a  suburban 
paper  published  within  two  miles  and  a-half  of 
London  Bridge;  and  if  so  much  steam-power  has 
been  laid  on  before  the  stamp  is  removed, 
gracious  only  knows  what  will  come  of  it  when 
the  dogs  of  war  are  fairly  let  slip.  Let  us  live 
in  hope,  however. 

Seriously,  it  is  weU  known  that  the  writing 
of  political  leaders  requires  a  peculiar  knack  in 
most  men,  in  all  men  a  peculiar  training,  and 
people  who  want  a  newspaper  that  thinke  for 
them,  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  As  for  any  danger 
to  the  tone  of  public  writing,  to  arise  from  the 
sudden  letting  loose,  amid  conflicts  of  local  and 
personal  interests  here  and  there,  of  ^a  largo 
amount  of  ill-regulated  energy  and  eacoethes  seri- 
hendi,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
to  be  on  our  guard;  but  no  serious  harm  will  arise. 
We  have  the  warnings  of  Channing  and  Long- 
fellow before  our  eyes, — that  a  press-iidden 
country  might  almost  as  well  be  prtest-nddeiif 
and  we  will  keep  our  wits  about  us,  and  take 
care.  But  Englishmen  respect  private  cha- 
racter, and|the  cheap  magazines  have  humanised, 
during  all  these  years,  the  tone  of  thinking 
among  the  humbler  classes ;  so  that  we  hope, 
when  the  question,  what  is  news?  has  been 
shelved  for  ever,  we  shall  not  be  bothered  with 
the  other  and  much  worse  question — what  h 
slander  ?  In  case  of  need,  we  can  make  able 
editors  sign  their  names  to  their  articles ;  but 
it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  amenity  of  the  Press 
is  almost  as  dear  to  our  countrymen  as  its  free- 
dofn  and  its  purity. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
by  writing  this  paper,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  delivering  the  Ehge  of  the  cheap  magazines 
that  are  published  weekly.  Perhaps  some  of 
them  will  show  fight,  and  summarise  the  news 
for  their  readers  "  in  addition  to  the  usual  at- 
tractions,", as  the  play-bills  say.  Others  may 
rely  upon  a  strong  distinctive  character  and 
long-standing  connections,  for  at  least  a  time. 
Even  the  mere  Miscellanies  can  fall  back  on  the 
women-folk,  who  do  not  care  for  politics,  and 
seldom  run  over  more  of  a  news-sheet  than 
the  Chit-chat  and  the  Marriages,  though  they 
look  with  breathless  impatience  for  their 
weekly  serial  with  the  hair-breadth  'scape, 
and  the  thrilling  love-passage.  But  there  is 
a  large  class  of  readers  who  merely  want  a 
cheap  literary  excitement  once  a  week,  and  are 
not  particular  as  to  quality,  and  with  these  the 
cheap  paper  will  outbid  the  cheap  magazine, 
because  they  wUl  be  enabled  to  talk  their  spell 
of  politics,  and  show  their  own  circles  how  well 
they  can  see  through  nine-inch  brick  of  public 
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difficulty,  when  inferior  men  arc  posed.  And  we 
Rhould  imagine  that  looking  at  the  magazine 
question  in  the  lump,  with  an  eye  to  no  class  in 
particular,  the  gradual  cheapening  of  the  hook 
genuine  —  the  undeniable  volume  —  has  long 
pointed  ominously  at  minor  serials  of  a  literary 
character — ^perhaps  rather  at  some  of  the  month- 
lies, however,  than  at  the  weeklies. 

From  the  debris  of  doomed  Magazines  wiU 
arise,  we  dare  say,  a  f&w  real  Literary  Organs, 
— ^not  collections  of  Essays,  of  Reviews,  and  of 
"  Scientific"  gossip, — ^but  free,  fair  mediums  of 
intercommunication  between  literary  men  and 
women  and  the  public.  At  first  there  will  be 
eliqueism  and  antagonism  even  between  these 
few,  but  we  doubt  not  they  will  duly  remind  each 
other  of  the  chaotic  supper  of  the  celebrated 
Kilkenny  Cats,  and  "  be  wise  in  time."  One 
or  two  such  organs  would  do  much  towards 
calling  and  keeping  together  the  erratic  and 
incoherent  masses  of  quill-drivers,  whose 
"Guilds"  and  "Athenaeums"  at  present  prove 
miserable  abortions,  for  want  of  unitary  feeling 
in  the  scribbling  "Grand  Army."  Once  get 
literary  men  to  cultivate  guild  feeling,  and  wc 


shall  see — what  we  shall  see,  when  the  time 
comes. 

We  suppose  our  Governing  Classes  are  pre- 
pared to  fijid  manhood  sufirage  the  law  of  this 
land  before  many  years  are  over ;  but  whether 
they  are  prepared  or  not,  the  law  it  wiU  be. 
Political  information  will  now  ^^  lie  on  the  table^^ 
(as  they  say,  "in  another  place,")  of  tho 
Swinish  Multitude,  and  that  individual  will 
come  to  turn  things  over  in  his  mind  as  he 
could  not  do  when  he  only  got  his  hasty  bite  of 
news  from  a  borrowed  "  Advertyzer."  Of  course 
then,  instead  of  being  content  with  backing  the 
middle  classes  in  their  agitations,  and  following 
the  pack  when  the  cry  is  up,  he  will  want  to 
embark  in  the  legislative  Hne  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  win  even  ask  questions — ^we  tremble 
to  write  it — of  that  "  glory  and  admiration, 
defence  and  consternation,"  our  blessed  Consti- 
tution. And  it  is,  as  Quashee  phrased  it,  our 
"publicated  opinion,  privately  obspressed,"  that 
unless  our  blessed  Constitution  can  prove  itself 
a  genuine  thing,  or  make  itself  so, — our  blessed 
Constitution  wiU  most  distinctly  come  off  second- 
best. 
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These  can  be  few  among  our  readers  to  whom 
the  name  of  Horace  Greely  is  now  presented  for 
the  first  time.  As  one  of  the  Uons  of  New 
York,  the  writers  of  Transatlantic  travel  have 
duly  shown  him  off — as  a  leading  politician  in 
the  Great  Republic,  he  frequently  figures  in  our 
newspaper  correspondence — as  one  of  the  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
he  was  admitted  to  Devonshire  House  and  ex- 
hibited at  Exeter  HaU.  He  would  infaUibly  be 
mentioned,  by  an  American  of  any  State  or 
party,  as  "one  of  our  most  remarkable  men. 
Sir," — ^having  this  double  claim  to  notice — that 
he  is  a  self-creation  and  an  oddity.  When  a 
Broadway  swell,  or  even  a  sober  citizen  of  Wall- 
street,  sees  striding  past  him  a  man  whose  hat 
is  a  shocking  bad  one  in  itself,  and  is  worse  put 
on — whose  hair,  long  and  yeUow,  streams  over 
his  coat-coUar — whose  outer  garment  is  a  white 
paletot,  possibly  with  a  crack  in  the  elbow, 
fluff  adhering  to  the  skirts,  and  pockets  bursting 
with  literature  large  in  bulk — whose  legs  are 
encased  in  short,  rusty-black  trousers,  terminated 
by  unblacked,  clumsy  boots, — ^he  remarks  to  him- 
self or  his  companion,  "  That's  Horace  Greoly; 
began  life  on  nothing,  and  now  lives  upon 
nothing — clever  fool!"  About  noon  of  every 
day  in  the  week  but  Saturday,  may  this  curious 
figure  be  seen,  "  sloping" — to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism— over  the  pavement  between  his 


residence  in  Nineteenth-street  and  the  Tribune 
office  in  Nassau-street,  whence  he  will  return  by 
the  last  omnibus  a  little  before  midnight;  having 
very  likely  addressed  a  meeting  of  two  or  three 
thousand  people  in  some  stolen  hour  of  the 
evening.  He  breakfasted  on  cocoa,  dined  on 
vegetables,  and  supped  on  brown  bread  and 
milk.  He  will  be  up  again  at  seven,  to  recom- 
mence the  labours  from  which  his  only  relief  is  a 
romp  with  his  children.  He  pays  for  that  copy 
of  the  Tribune  which  he  reads  at  breakfast, 
and  the  printers*  mistakes  in  which  are  alone 
capable  of  provoking  an  impatient  expression. 
He  will  next  read  and  despatch  twenty  or  thirty 
letters,  his  daily  mass  of  private  correspondence ; 
and  then,  resuming  the  imbrushed  hat,  coat,  and 
boots — he  is  too  busy  himself  to  brush  them, 
too  crotchetty  a  Republican  to  permit  another 
— "slope"  off,  an  open  paper  in  his  hand,  or 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  head  "projected  far 
into  the  future."  On  Saturday,  he  will  run 
down  to  a  little  farm  he  has  somewhere  "  up 
country;*-  and  on  Sunday  sleep  attendance  at 
the  morning  service  of  the  "  Independent 
Christians,"  on  his  way  to  the  eternal  office. 

Our  authority  for  tins  \exy  particular  descrip- 
tion of  a  man  we  have  only  once  seen,  and  then 
upon  a  platform,  is  a  lately-published  "  Life  of 
Horace  Greely,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  " 
(New  York  :  Mason  Brothers).     The  author — 
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Mr.  J.  Parton,  an  admirer,  disciple,  and  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Greely's — not  only  relates  with 
pardonable  enthusiasm,  the  facta  he  has  very 
industrionsly  collected  and  skilMly  arranged, 
but  descends  to  those  minutiae  of  biography 
which,  however  charming  when  their  subject  is 
dead,  seem  indelicate  while  he  is  living;  and  must 
certainly  either  provoke  his  resentment,  or  evince 
cin  indifference  much  akin  to  meanest  vanity.  To 
catalogue  a  man's  parlour  furniture,  chronicle 
his  meals,  and  give  the  history  of  his  over-coat, 
28  an  oi&nce  against  our  English  notions  of  minor 
morality  we  are  the  more  emphatic  in  marking, 
because  we  have  some  illustrious  offenders  on  this 
side  the  water ;  but,  having  marked  the  offence 
— a  quite  unconscious  one,  in  this  instance,  we 
believe — ^we  can  the  more  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Parton  for  a  book  that  will  have  the  interest  of 
a  romance  for  the  aspiring,  emulative  youth  of 
both  oountries ;  and  is  a  most  timely  auxiliary 
in  the  yet  incomplete  battle  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Press. 

Horace  Greelyis  of  New-England  and  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  His  father  was  Zaccheus,  the 
son  of  Zaccheu3,  the  son  of  Ezekiel,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Greely ;  one  of  three  brothers,  who 
emigrated  from  Nottingham  to  Massachusets 
about  1650.  His  mother,  Mary  Woodbum«  was 
the  descendant  of  a  family  who  emigrated,  in 
1 725,  from  Londonderry  in  Ireland  to  London- 
derry in  Kew  Hampshire ;  whither  a  numerous 
band  of  settlers  had  gone  seven  years  before, 
under  a  charter  from  the  King  whose  throne 
they  had  contributed  to  secure,  but  who  could 
give  them  peace  neither  from  the  sectarianism  of 
Ireland  nor  of  Massachusets.  The  Woodbums 
had  fought  in  Derry — two  of  the  Greely s 
perished  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  con- 
joined families  were  thus  separately  pledged  to 
Proteatantism  and  Democracy ;  nor  were  these 
the  only  traditionary  guarantees  of  attachment 
to  the  "  good  old  cause."  The  Greelys  and  the 
Woodbums  had  each  a  character  for  religious 
decision  and  secular  virtue.  Zaccheus,  the  son 
of  Ezekiel,  *'  had  the  reputation  of  knowing  the 
whole  Bible  by  heart ;  "  and  the  yet  better  repu- 
"*.  tation  of  eminent  industry  and  kind-heartedness. 
The  Woodbums  and  their  fellow-emigrants  were 
a  fair-faced,  ffaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  strong- 
armed  race,  equally  ready  for  laughing,  fight- 
ing, working,  or  praying.  They  seem  to  have 
feared  nothing  mortal  but  their  own  clergy, — 
who  were  mighty  in  wit  and  muscle,  as  weU 
as  in  word  and  doctrine.  One  of  them  thus 
addressed  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Londonderry 
meeting-house,  during  the  French  war,  a  British 
officer,  who  had  stood  up,  the  better  to  display 
his  figure  and  finery,  to  the  distraction  of  the 
young  lady-hearers : — "  Ye  are  a  braw  lad ;  ye 
ha'e  a  braw  suit  of  daithes,  and  we  ha'e  a'  seen 
them;  ye  may  sit  down."  It  was  the  same 
reverend  old  Dreadnought  who  explained  the  sin 
of  Peter,  in  the  affair  of  Malchus,  to  consist  in 
the  JncdBciency  of  his  sword:— ^^ He  only  cut 


off  a  chieFs  lug,  an'  he  ought  to  ha'  split  down 
his  head."  But  every  member  of  the  cloth  was 
also  a  fighting  apostle ;  for,  so  long  as  the  settle- 
ment was  in  danger  of  molestation  by  the 
Indians,  '*  every  man  went  to  church  witb  his 
gun,  and  the  minister  preached  peace  and  good- 
will with  a  loaded  musket  peering  above  the 
sides  of  the  pulpit." 

Although  the  Greelys  are  characterised  by 
their  biographer  as  a  reuuu-kably  "  tenacious" 
family,  they  held  nothing  of  importance  at  the 
birth  of  Horace.  His  father  Zaccheus  had  no 
patrimony;  at  the  time  of  his  eldest  son's 
birth,  was  the  owner  of  only  eighty  acres  of 
very  Jieavy  soil  in  the  village  of  Amherst,  I^ew 
Hampshire ;  and  was  obliged,  eight  or  ten  years 
later,  to  recommence  Hfe  as  a  wood- cutter,  at 
Westhaven,  Vermont.  Little  schooling  and 
scanty  comforts  Horace  had  thus  far  enjoyed ; 
and  now,  unmitigated  toil  and  hardship  were 
his  lot.  Ko  more  could  he  spend  the  winter  at 
his  uncle  David  Woodbum's,  and  attend,  as  he 
was  permitted  to  do,  by  a  special  vote  of 
the  committee,  the  Londonderry  school,  whose 
teachers  had  prophesied  his  eminence  and  loved 
him  for  his  gentleness.  He  had  to  work  at 
land-clearing,  sowing,  haying,  harvesting,  and 
all  the  toilsome  vocations  of  a  poor  family  in  a 
new  country ;  and  the  school  he  attended  in  the 
winter  could  do  him  little  good,  as  it  "  seldom 
had  a  teacher  that  could  teach  him  anything." 
In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  ceased  attendance, 
and  undertook  the  teaching  of  his  sister.  His 
evenings,  from  early  childhood,  had  been  spent 
in  the  chinmey-comer,  reading  by  the  light  of 
blazing  pineknots — ^reading,  tiU  the  country  for 
miles  round  could  afford  him  no  more  books. 
But  that  log-cabin,  withal  the  humbleness  of 
its  fare,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  homespun 
clothes  worn  there,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
neighbours'  children ;  who  loved  to  listen  to  the 
mother's  songs  and  stories,  play  with  the 
younger  boy  and  girl,  and  get  assistance  in 
their  lesson  from  ie  bookworm  who  only  by 
-such  appeals  could  be  drawn  from  his  fiery 
retreat. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  home  for  ap- 
prenticeship, the  opinion  formed  of  Horace 
among  friends  and  casual  acquaintance  varied 
between  his  approximate  idiotcy  and  his  possible 
Presidentship.  ^*  Tow-headed  fool"  he  was 
called  by  a  horseman  to  whose  inquiries  he  had 
failed  to  give  an  intelligible  answer, — and  his 
father  used  to  say,  ''He'U  never  Imow  more 
than  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains."  But  a 
gentleman  to  whose  library  he  had  admission, 
vindicated  him  from  the  contempt  of  an  observer 
by  the  usual  American  climax  to  praises  of  pre- 
cocious intelligence :  ''  Should  not  be  surprised. 
Sir,  if  that  boy  shoidd  come  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States."  The  lad  himself  gave  an 
unexpected  indication  of  natural  energy  by 
performing  a  pedestrian  journey  of  a  himdred 
and  twenty  miles,  to  see  his  Londonderry  rela- 
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lions.  A  little  later,  he  set  off,  with  his  father's 
reluctant  conjsent,  on  a  walk  to  the  village  of 
East  Poultaey,  eleven  miles  distant,  where  was 
published  the  newspaper  for  which  he  had 
habitually  lain  in  wait  on  the  post-road,  and  in 
which  he  had  seen  an  advertisement  for  a 
printer's  apprentice.  The  printer,  who  was  also 
editor  and  school-inspector,  put  through  a  severe 
examination  the  ungainly  rustic,  but  quite  failed 
to  **  stump"  him.  The  father  made  many  objec- 
tions, and  the  negociation  was  well-nigh  broken 
off;  but  the  boy's  earnestness  triumphed,  and  the 
Northern  Spectator  had  the  honour  of  giving 
Horace  Greely  his  first  lesson  in  typography 
and  journalism. 

He  quickly  became  not  only  an  adept  at  set- 
ting types,  but  also  the  privileged  assistant  of 
the  editor  in  the  composition  of  "paragraphs;" 
the  matter  of  which  was  transferred,  without  the 
medium  of  "  copy,"  from  his  brain  into  his  com- 
posing-stick— a  common  practice  with  aspiring 
printers,  and  an  excellent  training  for  the  edito- 
rial desk.  East  Poultney,  village  as  it  was, 
boasted  a  Lyceum — for  the  villages  in  Vermont 
are  rather  small  towns  than  the  d^rderly  groups 
of  rustic  dwellings  we  usually  associate  with 
that  term.  Horace  distinguished  himself,  while 
yet  a  lad  of  sixteen,  in  this  little  senate,  by  the 
display  of  qualities  quite  unlike  those  which 
generally  procure  to  youth  the  pernicious  repu- 
tation of  "  eloquence."  *'  To  the  graces  of  ora- 
tory he  made  no  pretence ;  but  he  was  a  fluent 
and  interesting  speaker,  and  had  away  of  giving 
an  unexpected  turn  to  the  debate  by  reminding 
members  of  a  fact,  well  known  but  overlooked ; 
or  by  correcting  a  misquotation,  or  by  appealing 

to  what  are  c^ed  first  principles He 

had  read  everything,  and  remembered  the 
minutest  details  of  important  events;  dates, 
names,  places,  figures,  statistics— nothing  escaped 
him.  He  was  never  treated  as  a  hoy  in  the 
society,  but  as  ^^a  man  and  an  equal ;  ^d  his 
opinions  were  considered  with  as  much  deference 

as  those  of  the  judge  or  the  sheriff. He 

was  an  opponent  to  be  afraid  of;  yet  his  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  were  so  evident  that  those 
whom  he  most  signally  floored,  liked  him  none 
the  less  for  it.  He  never  lost  his  temper."  He 
differed  in  one  conspicuous  circumstance  from 
the  butterflies  who  love  to  sun  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  lady  attendants  at  Lyceums.  He  pre- 
served the  rude  simplicity  of  his  Westhaven 
attire — ^and  when  advised  to  get  a  new  suit  for 
a  special  occasion,  replied,  "No;  I  guess  I'd 
better  wear  my  old  clothes  than  nm  in  debt  for 
new."  His  wages  were  liberal  enough  to  have 
afforded  an  accoimt  at  the  store, — and  yet  he  did 
not  save.  Every  dollar  that  could  be  raised  by 
this  rigid  economy  was  sent  to  his  fathei*,  who 
had  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  struggling 
to  repair  the  fiEimily  fortunes  on  a  wilderness 
farm.  Twice  during  his  four  years'  apprentice- 
ship he  visited  them, — walking  a  great  part  of 
the  siz  hundred  miles. 


The  opinions  of  so  remarkable  a  youth  would 
be  not  the  least  note>'Worthy  element  of  his 
character,  even  if  they  had  not  been  of  the  depth 
indicated  by  the  singular  tenacity  with  which  he 
has  adhered  to  them.  At  eighteen,  then,  he  was 
in  theology,  a  Universalist — ^in  sociology,  a  Tee- 
totaler— and  in  politics,  a  Whig.  He  made  no 
disb'nct  religious  profession,  and  even  gave  up, 
at  East  Poultney,  the  family  habit  of  Presbyterian 
church-going ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
deviated  from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  neighbours 
beyond  the  quiet  adoption,  while  yet  a  boy  at 
home,  of  a  doctrine  which  he  learned  rather  from 
reflection  than  teaching,  and  in  which  he  doubt- 
less supposed  he  had  got  the  reconciliation  of 
theologic  differences  as  well  as  the  solution  of 
moral  problems.  The  Greelys  were  not  very 
moderate  drinkers ;  but  Horace,  at  his  first  taste 
of  rum,  offered  to  bet  his  father  a  dollar  that  he 
would  not  drink  a  drop  till  he  was  twenty-one ; 
and  gained  many  times  the  worth  of  his  wager. 
The  Native  Industry  Message  of  President  Mon- 
roe, in  1821  (when  Horace  was  but  ten  years  of 
age  :  he  was  bom  on  the  third  of  Feb.,  1811), 
is  supposed  to  have  impressed  upon  his  mind 
the  arguments  he  has  reproduced  in  hundreds  of 
articles;  and  the  brilliant  speeches  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  few  years  later,  were  very  likely  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  enthnsiastic  attachment 
to  the  great  Kentuckian  which  is  the  poetry  of 
Greely' s  political  career.  The  Spectator  was  a 
Clay-and-Adams  paper,  and  had  therefore  the 
happiness  to  agree  with  the  ardent-soxded  lad 
who  set  up  its  paragraphs.  But  the  agitation 
by  which  Greely,  during  this  period,  was  most 
excited,  was  one  Mr.  Parton's  record  of  which 
deserves  transcription  here,  as  an  edifying  in- 
stance of  popular  frenzy.  It  is  known  now  as 
the  Anti-Masonic  mania — time,  1827 : — 

A  man  named  Morgan,  a  printer,  had  published,  for 
^in,  a  book  in  which  the  harmless  secrets  of  the  Order 
of  Freemasons,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  were  divolged. 
Public  curiosity  caused  the  book  to  have  an  immense 
sale.  Soon  after  its  publication,  Morgan  announced 
another  volume,  which  was  to  reveal  unimagined  hor- 
rors; but,  before  the  book  appeared,  Morgan  disappeared, 
and  neither  ever  came  to  light.  Now  arose  the  question. 
What  became  of  Morgan  f  and  it  rent  the  nation,  for  a 
time,  into  two  embittered  and  angry  factions.  **  Mor- 
gan," said  the  Freemasons,  **  that  perjured  traitor!  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  natural  and  ordinary  fashion.*' 
"  Morgan,"  said  the  Anti-Masons,  "  that  martyred  pa- 
triot! was  dragged  from  his  home  by  ^fasonic  ruffians, 
taken  in  the  dead  of  night  to  the  shores  of  the  Niagara 
river,  murdered,  and  thrown  into  the  rapids."  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  conceive  the  utter  delirium  into 
which  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country  were 
thrown  by  the  agitation  of  this  subject  Books  were 
written.  Papers  were  established.  Exhibitions  were 
got  up,  in  which  the  Masonic  ceromonics  were  carica- 
tured or  imitated.  Families  were  divided.  Fathers 
disinherited  their  sons,  and  sons  forsook  their  fathers. 
Elections  were  influenced,  not  town  and  country  elec- 
tions merely,  but  State  and  national  elections.  There 
were  Masonic  candidates  and  Anti- Masonic  candidates 
in  every  election  in  the  northern  States  for  at  least  two 
years  after  Morgan  vanished.  Hundreds  of  Lodges 
bowed  to  the  storm,  sent  in  their  charters  to  tlie  central 
authority,  and  volontarily  ceased  to  exist    There  are 
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families  now  about  the  countiy  in  which  Masonry  is  a 
forbidden  topic,  becaase  its  introdnction  would  reyive 
the  old  quarrel,  and  turn  the  peaceful  tea-table  into  a 
scene  of  hot  and  interminable  contention.  There  are 
still  old  ladies,  male  and  female,  abont  the  country,  who 
will  tell  you  with  grim  gravity,  that  if  you  trace  up  Ma- 
sonry through  all  its  Orders,  till  you  come  to  the  grand, 
tiptop,  Head  Mason  of  the  world,  you  will  discover  that 
that  dread  individual  and  the  Chief  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  use  the  word  ridiculoug  in 
connexion  with  this  affair;  and,  looking  back  npon  it,  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  **  ridiculous" 
seems  a  proper  word  to  apply  to  it.  But  it  did  not  seem 
ridiculous  then.  It  had,  at  least,  a  serious  side.  It  was 
believed  among  the  Anti- Masons  that  the  Masons  were 
bound  to  protect  one  another  in  doing  injustice;  even  the 
commission  of  treason  and  murder  did  not,  it  was  said,  ex- 
clude a  man  from  the  shelter  of  bis  Lodge.  It  was  alleged 
(hat  a  Masonic  jury  dared  not,  or  would  not,  condemn  a 
prisoner  who,  after  the  fullest  proof  of  his  guilt  had 
been  obtained,  made  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress.  It 
was  asserted  that  a  judge  regarded  the  oath  which 
made  him  a  Free  Mason  as  more  sacred  and  more 
binding  than  that  which  admitted  him  to  the  bench. 
It  is  in  vain,  said  the  Anti-Masons,  for  one  of  i»  to  seek 
justice  against  a  Mason,  for  a  jury  cannot  be  obtained 
without  its  share  of  Masonic  members,  and  a  court  can- 
not be  found  without  its  Masonic  judge. 

Greely  sided — as  one  of  Ms  frank,  independent 
temperament  would  naturally  do  —  with  the 
Anti-Masons;  and  spent  his  speech  and  para- 
graph power  upon  this,  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  every  other  topic. 

The  Northern  Spectator  went  down,  and 
Horace  was  liherated  from  his  indentures  at  the 
heginning  of  his  twentieth  year.  He  entered  the 
world  with  a  very  slender  capital — ^twenty  dol- 
lars in  money,  a  wardrobe  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  walking-stick;  this  last  the  more 
needed  that  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  a  sore 
leg.  One  neighbour, — the  tavemer  with  whom 
he  boarded — gave  him  a  great  coat ;  and  another 
— ^the  landlord's  wife — ^gave  him  a  pocket  Bible. 
Thus  furnished,  he  set  off — in  a  niidsummer  day 
of  1830 — ^hume !  Eailways  were  not  then.  The 
Erie  canal-boat  was  tediously  slow ;  and  the 
last  hundred  miles  of  his  journey  were  per- 
formed a-foot,  and  lay  through  the  woods.  It 
was  in  truth  a  back- wood  farm — ^wolves  could 
still  be  seen  and  heard  around  the  clearing,  and 
had  killed  a  hundred  of  the  poor  farmer's  sheep; 
but  it  was  a  good  "  location,"  and  the  appren- 
tice's dollars  had  helped  to  fertilise  it.  Horace 
stayed  at  home  several  weeks,  helping  the 
husbandmen,  and  waiting  the  healing  of  his 
leg,  on  which  he  could  walk,  but  not  stand. 
Twenty  miles  distant,  a  newspaper  was  strug- 
gling into  existence.  Horacegot  work  upon  it, 
but  no  pay.  Twenty-five  miles  in  another 
direction,  a  famous  doctor  had  set  up ;  and  by 
him  the  unfortunate  limb  was  cured,  after  a 
month's  treatment.  Fifty  miles  away — at  Lodi, 
Catarangus  county,  New  York — was  another 
paper,  on  which,  though  a  Jacksonian,  Horace 
would  have  been  content  to  earn  a  little 
money;  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  he 
had  to  tramp  home  again,  no  richer  than 
before.     After    a    few   days'   rest,    he    "  took 


a  *bee  Hne*  through  the  woods"  for  the 
town  of  Erie,  thirty  miles  off;  attractive  at 
that  distance  to  a  printer  in  want  of  work,  by 
its  two  newspapers  and  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Horace  might  have  found  work  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  Sterritt;  but  the  rusticity 
of  his  appearance  and  the  modesty  of  his  an- 
swers, induced  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  run- 
away 'prentice.  Weary  and  dispirited,  the  poor 
wanderer  had  to  trudge  home  again.  But,  two 
or  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  neighbour  of  Fanner 
Greely* 8,  on  business  in  Erie,  asked  the  G<aette 
Editor  if  he  could  not  employ  his  young  friend 
Horace, — his  description  of  whom  identified  him 
with  the  supposed  runaway.  "  Send  him  along," 
said  the  E^tor ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  there  he 
was.  •  He  bargained  only  for  what  the  employer 
thought  him  worth ;  and  was  soon  found  worth 
the  highest  j  oumey man  wages .  Bookish  as  ever, 
he  became  yet  more  political.  "  It  is  said  by 
one  who  worked  beside  him,  that  he  could  tell 
the  names,  post-office  address,  and  something  of 
the  history  and  political  leanings,  of  every  mem- 
ber of  CoDgress ;  and  that  he  could  give  ^e  par- 
ticulars of  every  important  election  that  had 
occurred  within  his  recollection,  even,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  oounty  majorities  " — ^the  result, 
probably,  of  his  incessant  study  of  the  "ex- 
change "  papers.  Seven  months  he  spent  thus 
in  Erie;  where  he  had  earned  (besides  board), 
eighty-four  dollars,  of  which  he  had  drawn  only 
six ;  and  of  the  seventy-eight  took  sixty-three  in 
a  note,  for  presentation  to  his  father,  reserving 
fifteen  dollars  in  money  for  his  further  fight  with 
the  world.  The  vacancy  at  Erie  was  only  a 
temporary  one, — and  now,  after  a  few  days' 
recreation  at  home,  he  started,  by  ''bee  line" 
and  canal-boat,  for  a  goal  where  greater  adven- 
tures might  be  struck  out — ^the  metropolis  of 
American  industry  and  intellect^  the  city  of 
self-made  celebrities,  New  York. 

Seventy-five  of  the  hundred  most  eminent 
men  of  that  city,  Mr.  Parton  opines,  entered  it 
poor  and  friendless ;  but  no  one  of  them  could 
have  been  much  poorer  or  more  friendless  than 
Horace  Greely :  he  was  not  even  his  own  friend, 
so  far  as  appearances  went : — 

or  solid  cash,  his  stock  was  ten  dollars.  His  other 
property  consisted  of  the  clothes  he  wore,  the  clothes 
lie  ctirried  in  his  small  bundle,  and  the  stick  with  which 
he  carried  it  The  clothes  he  wore  need  not  be  de- 
scribed ;  they  were  those  which  had  already  astonished 
the  people  of  Erie.  The  clothes  he  carried  were  very 
few,  and  precisely  similar  in  cut  and  quality  to  the 
garments  which  he  exhibited  to  the  pnblic.  On  the 
violent  supposition  that  his  wardrobe  could  in  any 
case  have  become  a  saleable  commodity,  wo  may  com- 
pute that  he  was  wortli,  on  this  Priday  morning  at 
sunrise,  ten  dollars  and  seventy- five  cents.  He  had  no 
friend,  no  acquaintance,  here.  There  was  not  a  human 
being  upon  whom  he  had  any  claim  for  help  or  advice. 
His  appearance  was  ail  against  him.  He  looked  in  his 
round  jacket  like  an  overgrown  boy.  No  one  was  likely 
to  observe  the  engaging  beauty  of  his  face,  or  the  noble 
round  of  liis  brow,  under  that  overhanging  hat,  over 
that  long  and  stooping  body.  He  was  somewhat 
timorous  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers.    He  would 
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not  intrude  upon  their  attention:  he  had  not  the  facnl^' 
of  pnshiDg  his  way,  and  prodaiming  his  merits  and  his 
desires.  To  the  arts  by  which  men  are  conciliated,  by 
which  unwilling  ears  are  forced  to  attend  to  an  un- 
welcome tale,  he  was  utterly  a  stranger.  Moreover,  he 
had  neglected  to  bring  with  him  any  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, or  any  certificate  of  his  skill  as  a  printer. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  anything  of  the  kind 
was  necessary,  so  unacquainted  was  he  with  the  life  of 
cities. 

His  first  experimenit  upon  the  Ufa  of  cities 
sufficiently  demonstrated  his  nnacquaintance 
with  that  graduation  of  commodities  to  means 
which  is  their  peculiar  advantage : — 

Leaving  the  Green  Battery  [where  he  had  landed] 
on  his  left  hand,  he  strolled  off  into  Broad-street,  and 
at  the  comer  of  that  street  and  Wall,  discovered  a 
house  that  in  his  eyes  had  the  aspect  of  a  cheap  taveiii. 
He  entered  the  bar-room,  and  asked  the  price  of  board. 

**  I  guess  we*re  too  high  for  you,"  said  the  barkeeper, 
after  bestowing  one  glance  upon  the  inquirer. 

"  Well,  how  much  a- week  do  you  charge?" 

-Six  dollars."     • 

"  Tes,  that's  more  than  I  can  afford,"  said  Horace, 
with  a  laugh  at  the  enormous  mistake  he  had  made,  in 
inquiring  at  a  house  of  such  pretensions. 

^  "  groggery"  kept  by  an  Irishman  offered 
him  a  week's  shelter  and  sustenance  for  twenty 
shillings,  and  proved  of  yet  greater  service.  For 
two  days  he  went  from  office  to  office — climbing 
to  fifth  stories  and  diving  into  basements — asking 
everywhere  if  a  hand  was  wanted — ^receiving 
everywhere  a  negative,  and  not  always  civil, 
answer.  The  third  day  was  Sunday,  and  he 
went  for  the  first  timfe  to  TJniversalist  and  Uni- 
tarian churches.  His  landlord  was  visited  by  a 
fellow-countryman,  who,  though  a  shoemaker, 
happened  to  know  an  office  where  printers  were 
wanted,  and  gave  its  address  to  the  dejected 
youth.  By  half-past  five  the  next  morning, 
Horace  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  desig- 
nated house,  the  ground-floor  occupied  by  a  book- 
store, one  of  the  proprietors  of  which  is  now  his 
partnop  in  the  proprietorship  of  tho  IHhune,  It 
was  seven  o'clock  before  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sands that  irooped  past — vanguard  of  the  daily 
host  ci  industiy — stopped  at  that  door.  But  it 
was  a  good  omen  for  the  anxious  waiter,  that 
this  earHest  of  the  printer's  journeymen  was  a 
Vermonter,  and  a  land-hearted  fellow,  who  did 
for  him  the  not  trifling  service  of  introduction 
to  the  foreman  and  protection  from  the  gibes  of 
the  "companionship."  "With  utter  incredulity  of 
his  success,  the  foreman  consented  to  try  the 
nistie  at  "  case,"  and  was  rewaitled  for  his  good- 
nature by  a  rude  complaint  from  the  **  boss" 
(master).  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Horace's 
first  day's  work  was  the  ample  and  accurate  exe- 
cution of  a  very  delicate  job.  Even  the  "  boss" 
was  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  that  "  Ghost," 
as  one  of  the  boys  had  nick-named  the  pale- 
faced,  white-haired  figure.  The  sprightliness  of 
his  talk,  the  fortitude  of  his  submission  to  jokes, 
and  his  ever  obliging  manners,  made  him  soon  a 
general  favourite.  Thus,  though  he  had  to  quit 
^r.  West's   in  November  of  the  same  year, 


through  the  falling  off  of  work,  he  was  not  long 
out  of  employment.  From  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post  he  was  dismissed  at  the  express 
injunction  of  the  dainty  editor,  in  favour  of 
" decent-fooHn^  men;"  though  the  unfortunate 
Horace  had  gone  to  what  he  deemed  a  needless 
expense  in  reclothing  his  outer  man,  with  only 
a  ludicrous  result.  Fifteen  days'  work  upon  a 
failing  paper  left  him  poorer  than  before.  One 
of  his  engagements  was  with  the  foreman  who 
had  first  befriended  him,  and  who  had  just  started 
a  sporting  paper,  which  still  lives  and  flourishes 
— The  Spirit  of  the  Times :  edited  by  Colonel 
Porter.  (Of  the  twenty  men  and  boys  at  Mr. 
West's  office  in  Chatham- street,  two  have  be- 
come Members  of  Congress,  three  influential 
editors,  and  several  others  "made  their  for- 
tunes" !)  His  friend's  paper  gave  exercise  to  his 
old  faculty  of  "  paragraph"  composition ;  but  he 
was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  to 
return  to  his  strict  vocation  as  a  journeyman 
printer — ^not  again  to  quit  it  but  to  assist  at 
the  quiet  birth  of  a  great  event. 

TVhile  Greely  had  been  thus  knocking  about, 
for  a  year  and  a-half,  among  the  Chatham-street 
printing-offices,  a  Mr.  Horatio  David  Sheppard, 
medical  student,  and  inheritor  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  had  been  walking  up  and  down  that 
same  street,  with  an  idea'  in  his  head  and  his 
fortune  litendly  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  The 
medical  student  had  a  passion  for  journalism, — 
and  there  is  no  liaison  more  expensive.  The 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  rapidly  melted  dovm  to 
fifty ;  but  the  idea  germinated  and  grew.  lu 
Chatham- street.  New  York,  it  seems — as  in  the 
New  Cut  andWhitechapel,  London — everything 
maybe  had  at  a  penny ; — everything  but  a  news- 
paper, observed  Mr.  Horatio  David  Sheppard; 
and  why  not  that  ?  He  calculated  that  could  a 
daily  paper — at  that  time  an  item  in  counting- 
house  expenses,  and  a  luxury  in  respectable  fami- 
lies— be  sold  in  Chatham-street  for  a  penny,  or, 
better  still,  for  a  cent,  everybody  would  buy  it. 
He  calculated,  moreover,  that  a  very  decent 
little  diurnal  could  be  got  up  for  the  cent,  and  a 
very  handsome  profit  returned.  He  carried  his 
calculations  to  every  printing-office  in  New 
York,  and  everywhere  they  were  dismissed  with 
loud  laughter.  Even  the  future  Colonel 
Porter  and  his  adventurous  friend  Greelj'- 
could  not  be  brought,  at  the  time  of  its 
promulgation,  to  entertain  it.  But,  a  few- 
months  later,  Mr.  Porter's  foreman,  Story,  and 
Horace  Greely,  were  setting  up  in  partnership  as 
printers ;  and  consented — ^having  other,  more  re- 
liable work — ^to  give  Dr.  Sheppard's  project  a 
trial.  The  fifty  dollars  were  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  the  printer — four  times  that  amount 
of  credit  was  obtained  at  a  paper-maker's — a 
typefounder  knew  enough  of  Ghreely  and  Storj* 
to  trust  them  with  type — and  on  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  1833,  the  first  penny  paper  burst 
upon  New  York.  Unfortunately,  a  heavy  snow- 
storm burst  upon  the  city  eiX  the  same  time,  and 
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the  news-boys,  novel  as  the  commodity  they 
vended,  and  upon  whose  vociferationB  so  much 
depended,  were  fain  to  run  home  out  of  the 
empty  streets.  The  first  week,  the  Editor  (a 
very  inefficient  editor  he  was)  paid  liis  printers, 
partly  from  his  proceeds,  partly  from  his  fund ; 
tho  second  week,  there  were  only  the  proceeds, 
and  they  were  only  half  enough  ;  the  third  week 
opened  with  a  very  improved  sale,  at  a  price 
fixed  in  conformity  with  the  projector's  original 
idea— one  cent ;  but  neither  projector  nor  prin- 
ters hud  further  capital,  and  the  Morning  Post 
expired.  To  which  melancholy  historj'  of  the  first 
penny  paper,  let  us  append  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Porter's  very  interesting  chapter  : — 

Thu  morning,  the  cheap  daily  press  of  this  city  has 
itfsned  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheets,  the  best  of 
which  contain  a  history  of  the  world  for  one  day,  so  oom- 
pletely  given,  so  intelligently  commented  upon,  as  to 
place  the  New  York  Press  at  the  head  of  the  journalism 
of  the  world.  The  cheap  press,  be  it  observed,  had,  first 
of  all,  to  create  itwelf,  and,  secondly,  to  create  its  public. 
The  papers  of  the  old  school  have  gone  on  their  way 
prospering.  They  are  read  by  the  class  that  read  them 
formerly.  But  mark  that  long  line  of  Imckmen,  each 
seated  on  his  box  waiting  for  a  customer,  and  each  read- 
ing hit  monung  paper  !  Observe  the  paper  that  is  thrust 
into  the  pocket  of  the  omnibus  driver.  Look  into  shops 
and  factories  at  the  dinner  hour,  and  note  how  many  of 
the  men  are  reading  their  newspaper  as  they  eat  their 
dinner.  All  this  is  new.  All  this  has  resulted  from  the 
Chatham-street  cogitations  of  Horatio  David  Sbeppard. 

Nine  months  after  the  failure  of  the  Postj 
appeared  the  Sun — "a  penny  paper,  a  dingy 
sheet,  a  little  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper;" — now  a  handsome  broadsheet, — the 
luminary  which  "shines  for  all."  Meantime, 
the  firm  of  Greely  and  Story  held  on  its  way, 
recovered  its  losses,  got  a  new  partner,  and 
impressed  tho  newspaper  world  with  the 
editorifil  abilities  of  the  senior  partner.  By 
the  beginning  of  1834,  they  were  worth  tluree 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  resolved  upon 
starting  ,a  weekly  paper, — the  New  Yorker. 
Bather  literary  and  general  than  political, 
it  professed  to  be  not  the  cheapest,  but  the  best 
of  New  York  papers ;  to  disdain  the  aid  of  puff, 
and  to  rely  upon  public  appreciation.  The 
experiment  succeeded  in  a  degree  more  credit- 
able to  the  public  than  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
projectors.  In  six  months  the  circulation  rose 
fix)m  one  hundred  copies  to  six  thousand  five 
hundred ;  and  nearly  doubled  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Horace  Greely,  as  the  Editor,  be- 
came a  man  of  note  throughout  the  Union, — 
and  he  extended  his  acquaintance  by  a  wedding- 
tour  southward;  having  married,  in  1836,  a 
young  lady  by  profession  a  teacher,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  friends  **  crazy  for  knowledge." 
The  next  year  was  **  the  year  of  ruin ;"  and  the 
defalcations  of  subscribers  threatened  with  in- 
solvency a  concern  that  was  never  a  great  pecu- 
niary success ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  con- 
ductor's very  "  unbusiness-like"  ways.  He  was  a 
scrupulously  honest  man,  and  would  have  closed 
while  he  could  do  it  without  bringing  a  stain 


upon  his  credit ;  but  his  friends  insisted  on  offer- 
ing aid,  and  it  went  on  yet  another  year.     The 
struggling  Editor  undertook,  to  heip   out  his 
means,  the  editorship  of  another  paper, — pub- 
lished at  Albany,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
New  York,   and  requiring  his  presence  as  well 
as  pen.     The  moment  the  New  Yorker  was  at 
press,  he  rushed  off  to  the  boat  which  was  to 
land  him,  after  a  ni^t  of  restless  sleep,  at  the 
office  of  the  Jeffersonian,      To    aid   the   same 
cause — ^for  ho  had  now  let  loose  as  a  jotimalist 
all  his  ardour  as  a  politician — he  established  ^^  a 
campaign  paper ;"  a  paper,  that  is,  intended  for 
a  criKis — in  this  instance,  the  election  of  1840, 
in  which  General  Harrison  was  pitted  against 
Martin  Van  Buron.     The  Log  Cabin — so  named 
because  the  strength  of  the  party  lie  with  the 
farmers — was  published  simultaneously  at  New 
York  and  Albany,  at  the  price  of  fifty  cents  for 
the  six  months !     It  was  a  tremendous  success. 
Forty-eight  thousand  of  the  first  number-  sold; 
and  subscribers'  names  poured  in  at  the  rate  of 
seven  hundred  a-day,  till  the  weekly  issue  was 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand.     It  wrote 
the    ''Tippecano    General    and     North     Bend 
Farmer"  into  the  Presidential  chait,  but  it  did 
not  write  its  Editor  out  of  difficulties.      Sub- 
scribers, excited  with  their  victory,  forgot  to 
send  their  subscriptions ;  and  of  course  the  suc- 
cessful  candidates  forgot  to  offer  their   ablest 
champion   a   share  of  their  spoils.      The    Zog 
Cabin  merged  into  the  New  Yorker,  and  tie 
amalgamated  papers  did  no  more  than  preserve 
the    solvency  of  an  Editor  of   unprecedented 
popularity. 

But  that  popularity,  underlaid  by  the  more 
private  reputation  of  profound  integrity,  was 
capital — and  on  this  capital,  with  the  loan  of 
a  thousand  dollars  from  a  personal  friend,  Horace 
Greely  resolved  to  found  the  New  York  D^ihum, 
a  daily  halfpenny  paper.  There  were  already 
twelve  daily  papers,  five  of  which  were  high- 
priced  ;  and  of  the  remaining  seven  only  the 
democratic  Sun  and  the  notorious  Herald  were 
remarkably  successful.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  President  was  a  gloomy  omen  to  begin  with, 
and  his  dying  words  not  the  most  hopeful  motto 
for  a  cent  paper.  The  first  week's  deficit 
swallowed  up  nearly  half  the  borrowed  capital. 
The  publisher  of  the  Sun  drove  the  Tribune 
boys  from  the  streets,  and  bribed  its  carriers. 
But  the  quarrel  drew  attention  to  the  new  com- 
petitor— the  name  of  Greely  was  an  invitation 
to  read  his  paper — the  sale  rose,  in  three  weeks, 
from  three  hundred  per  diem  to  six  thousand ; 
and  in  the  seventh  week,  the  demand  was  larger 
than  the  press  could  meet.  New  machinery, 
capable  of  unprecedented  production,  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  price  of  advertisements  raised. 
Better  still — a  business  partner  was  secured,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  M'EIrath ;  who  had 
all  the  qualities  in  which  Greely  was  deficient, 
as  a  newspaper  manager.  The  New  YorJur 
and  Log   Cabin  were   amalgamated  wi<b  the 
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weekly  edition  of  the  lyihune.  It  b^an 
its  second  year  with  twelve  thousand  sub- 
scribers: it  doubled  its  price  without  losing 
two  hundred  of  that  number,  and  rose  by 
the  end  of  the  year  to  twenty  thousand — 
which  it  has  since  more  than  doubled.  In 
its  third  year,  it  had  to  sustain  an  action  for 
libel,  at  the  suit  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  the 
novelist;  whose  irritated  susceptibilities  the 
jury  estimated  at  only  two  hundred  dollars  and 
••osts — ^a  sum  which  the  Editor  "  took  out  '*  in 
jokes  at  his  irascible  suitor's  expense.  In  1844, 
ihe  Whigs  set  up  Henry  Clay  as  their  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  Greely  worked  for  him  as  he 
liad  worked  for  Harrison.  He  attended  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  travelled  far  and  wide, 
speaking  every  night,  and  writing  all  day — 
wTotQ  to  such  an  extent,  says  his  biographer, 
^nth  an  injudicious  precision,  "that  his  right 
arm  broke  out  into  biles  [sic],  and  at  one  time 
there  were  twenty  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow!"  The  Whigs  were  beaten,  however; 
and  the  Tribune  went  into  uncompromising  op- 
position. In  Eebruary,  1845,  its  office  was 
burned  down,  and  nothing  saved  but  the  sub- 
scription books — ^a  calamity  home  with  good- 
humour  and  repaired  with  wonderful  promp- 
titude :  the  paper  appeared  next  morning  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  the  Editorials  were  unusually 
lively.  In  1846,  its  reporters  were  excluded 
from  the  Congress  gallery  at  Washington,  be- 
cauk  a  correspondent  had  stated  jocularly  that 
an  Ohio  member  lunched  in  the  House  on  sau- 
sages. In  the  year  of  revolutions,  it  was  im- 
peded upon  by  letters  from  Dublin,  reporting  a 
''battle  of  Slievenamon"  in  which  the  British 
commander  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  Smith 
O'Men  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men! 
General  Tayler's  nomination  the  I^ibune  o^'posed 
from  the  first,  and  refiised  to  aid  in  his  election. 
But  the  withdrawal  of  its  opposition  was  felt  as 
a  great  relief  by  the  party;  and  the  day  of 
their  victory  was  further  signalised  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Greely  himself  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives for  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  Congress  was  in  its  last  session ;  and 
ike  nomination  was  not  renewed.  Greely  proved 
not  only  utterly  intractable  for  party  purposes, 
but  a  thorn  in  the  seats  of  men  of  all  sides.  Be- 
sides introducing  a  Land  Beform  Bill,  and  making 
Anti-Presidential  speeches  on  the  tariff,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Trihune  an  expose  of  Congressional 
malpractices  which  made  him  personsd  enemies 
in  abundance.  It  appears  that  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  ore  paid  for  their  attendance,  and  allowed 
travelling  expenses.  The  unfashionable  Horace 
informed  his  public  that  hon.  gentlemen  by 
whose  systematic  absence  business  was  delayed, 
drew  their  salaries  notwithstanding;  and  that 
the  ''  mileage"  charged  was  generally  measured 
by  roads  wMch  the  tail  or  steam-boat  had  super- 
seded. He  showed,  by  tabulated  returns,  obtained 
£rom  the  clerks  of  Congress,  that,  with  about 
twelve  exoeptions,  every  member  of  the  Senate 


and  House  had  charged  an  excess  of  mileage 
varying  from  two  dollars  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  professed  to  desire  only  a 
change  of  the  law,  which  authorised  a  charge  of 
"  eight  dollars  upon  every  twenty  miles  travelled 
in  coming  to  and  returning  from  Congress  by 
*  the  usually  travelled  route,*  "  for  which  he 
would  have  substituted  "Post-office  route j"  but 
the  expose  was  made  the  subject  of  angry  debates, 
and  the  liepresentative  must  have  felt  it  no  dimi- 
nution either  of  his  usefulness  or  comfort  to  sub- 
side again  into  the  Journalist. 

It  is  as  the  life  of  a  Journalist, — a  type  of 
public  character  yet  almost  to  be  created  in 
Great  Britain, — ^tiiat  we  especially  value  and 
commend  the  incomplete  and  not  inoffensive 
biography  of  Horace  Greely.  The  sketch  that 
we  have  given  of  the  process  by  which  was 
converted  a  child  of  poverty  and  toil  into  a 
man  of  intellectual  eminence  and  social  power, 
will  have  its  interest  and  lesson  for  thousands  of 
British  readers.  These  pages  will  be  read  where 
Mr.  Parton's  volume  vrill  not — ^in  the  coffee- 
houses and  reading-rooms,  where  clerks  and 
operatives  refresh  body  and  mind ;  at  firesides, 
where  the  warmth  of  home  affection  cannot  sub- 
due the  ambition  of  personal  renown ;  in  solitary 
rooms,  made  cheerful  by  undisturbed  companion- 
ship of  books ; — ^and  the  tale  of  early  intelligence, 
repressed  aspirations,  long-baffled  desires,  per- 
sistent struggle,  and  substantial  [success — 
though  oft- told  as  any  nursery  rhyme — wiU 
be  devoured  with  the  eagerness  of  childhood  for 
romEuice ;  the  example  of  industry  and  thrift,  of 
filial  piety  and  generous  self-denial,  of  indo- 
mitable will  and  genial  humour,  will  be  added 
to  that  stock  of  embodied  maxims  which,  shared 
between  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  is  the 
guide  and  inspiration  of  noble  youth.  But  we 
are  desirous  the  moral  of  Horace  Greely's  career 
should  have  a  fer  wider  application, — should  be 
influential  on  a  public  moved  only  by  pubKc  con- 
siderations. Here,  then,  we  say,  is  an  answer  to 
the  demand,  so  often  addressed  to  the  advocates 
of  an  untaxed  press — Would  you  have  our 
newspapers  reduced  to  the  American  level? 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  altitude  to  which  the 
American  journalist  may  climb,  however  low 
and  obscure  his  starting-place — of  the  perfect 
independence  and  high  morality  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  in  the  "  um-estricted  competition*'  of 
journalism  —  of  the  immense  infiuence  for 
good,  superior  even  to  that  of  representative  or 
statesman,  which  the  able  editor  of  a  cheap 
newspaper  may  exert.  We  have  purposely 
reserved  to  our  last  page  illustrations  of 
the  Tribune^s  opinion  and  temper,  that  we 
might  bring  out  the  fact  and  the  example 
together.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  a 
d^y  paper,  started  on  the  capital  of  a  party 
popularity  and  appealing  to  a  party  for  support, 
dared  to  dissent  from  the  gravest  action  of  which 
an  American  party  is  capable  —  namely,  the 
nomination  of  a  chief  magistrate.    But  that  is 
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only  a  trifling  instance  of  Horace  Greely's 
individuality.  When  the  favour  of  advertisers 
was  essential  to  the  existence  of  his  paper, 
he  declined  to  receive  theatrical  announce- 
ments, because  he  could  not  conscientiously 
advise  his  readers  to  visit  the  theatre  "  as  it 
actually  exists  amongst  us. "  This  brought  down 
the  virulent  abuse  of  rivals,  as  well  as  of  journals 
connected  with  the  drama.  It  might  also  have 
brought  down  the  profitable  applause  of  the 
religious  world, — but  that  he  averted  by  insist- 
ing, against  all  remonstrance,  in  giving  insertion 
to  advertisements  of  heterodox  publications.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  Dibtine^s  existence,  he  opened 
its  columns  to  the  most  odious  of  political  or 
religious  heresies — ^Fourierism  ;  and  avowed  his 
own  conversion  to  its  doctrine  of  labour  and 
property.  The  unpopularity  of  such  a  course 
was  scarcely  less  in  New  York  than  in  London ; 
and  it  was  not  diminished  by  the  failure  of  pre- 
mature attempts  at  the  practical  demonstration 
of  the  associative  principle.  Mr.  Raymond,  a 
valuable  coadjutor,  seceded  from  the  Trihinej 
and  opened  a  controversy  with  its  Editor,  which 
extended  over  six  months,  and  was  reprinted  in 
a  "  tremendous  pamphlet.'*  The  Trihwie^m&xX 
contest  was  of  a  yet  more  serious  sort.  It 
had  represented  a  "Spartan  Band"  of  Sixth 
Ward  electors  as  guilty  of  provoking  a  fight 
between  the  Irish  fmd  native- American  voters ; 
was  called  upon  to  retract — expanded  its  report  of 
the  affair  into  a  reprobation  of  the  authors — and 
was  threatened  with  a  visit  from  the  '*  Bloodv 
Sixth"  to  smash  the  office.  In  no  city  under 
the  sun,  perhaps,  could  such  a  warning  be  neg- 
lected with  less  safety  than  in  New  York.  The 
Tribune  people,  therefore,  after  printing  a  vehe- 
ment denunciation  of  the  enemy,  prepared  for 
his  reception,  by  arming  every  desk  and  "  case" 
with  a  musket,  making  an  alliance  with  the 
workmen  of  the  neighbouring  Herald,  and  car- 
rying a  hose  from  the  safety-valve  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  an  advantageous  sallyport.  These  pi-e- 
cautions  were  but  too  successful :  the  "  Bloody 
Sixth"  abstained  from  their  threatened  assault. 
With  a  self-possession  so  rare  as  to  be  amusing, 
the  Tribune  ridiculed,  as  extravagant  and  un- 
suitable, the  honours  paid  to  Charles  Dickens 
on  his  progress  through  the  States — but  wrote 
strongly  in  support  of  his  international  copyright 
advocacy ;  and  defended  his  "  American  Notes" 
from  the  almost  universal  wrath  of  the  American 
press.  A  little  later,  its  Editor  had  to  beai*  the 
imputation  of  infidelity  for  reporting  Theo- 
dore Parker's  sermons ;  and  the  still  worse 
imputation  of  having  breakfasted  with  two 
coloured  men.  He  dared  the  doctors  by  dilating 
on  cold-water  cures.  He  enraged  the  native 
American  fliror  \)y  gallant  defences  of  the 
Irish  immigration.  He  forfeited  the  gratitude 
of  Irishmen  by  denunciations  of  Popery  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  proud  of  the 
friendship  of  Margaret  Fuller — (to  whom, 
she  tells  us,  he  wrote  the   touching  sentence. 


*'  The  world  grows  dark  with  us !  You  ^evey 
for  Eome  is  fallen ;  and  I  mourn,  for  Pickie  [his 
darling  boy]  is  dead!") — and  maintained  the 
sacredness  of  marriage  against  the  exponents  of 
' '  women' s  rights. * '  Ho  offended  bigots  by  prais- 
ing Tliomas  Paine  as  a  politician,  and  offended 
infidels  by  refusing  to  accept  him  as  a  theo- 
logian. He  denounced  the  Mexican  war  with 
such  ''unpatriotic"  vehemence,  as  to  obtain  a 
rebuke  in  the  President's  Message,  and  incur 
danger  of  "  mobbing"  from  the  War  meetings  in 
the  Park.  His  unsparing  exposures  of  the 
place-himting  and  patronage  which  are  the 
running  sore  of  the  Republic,  as  slavery  is  its 
spreading  cancer,  procured  him  the  hatred  of 
the  official  tribes  of  all  parties.  His  hostility  to 
the  domestic  institution, — an  hostility  rising 
higher  and  becoming  more  inveterate  as  its 
object  grows  more  aggressive  and  arrogant, — ^has 
almost  destroyed  the  southern  circulation  of  his 
paper.  And  now  that  Know-nothing-ism  is 
enlisting  his  fellow-countrymen  in  a  new  enter- 
prise of  intolerance,  jealousy,  and  agression, — 
using  secrecy  to  make  war  upon  Jesuitism, 
breathing  bigotry  while  swearing  by  religion 
and  freedom,  infiaming  the  animosities  of  race 
upon  a  soil  which  should  know  only  the  unity  of 
citizenship — Horace  Greely  is  found  resisting 
its  fever-like  progress  with  the  courage  and 
zeal  he  threw,  twenty-five  years  ago,  into  tho 
Anti-Masonic  excitement.  With  a  pardonable 
pride  and  admirable  daring,  he  writes : — 

We  are  every  day  greeted  by  some  sage  friend  with  a 
caution  against  the  certain  wreck  of  our  influence  and 
prosperity  which  we  incur  by  oppodngthe  secret  political 
cabal  commonly  known  as  **  the  Know -Nothings."  One 
writes  us  that  he  procured  one  hundred  of  our  present 
subscribers,  and  will  prevent  the  renewal  of  their  sub- 
scriptions in  case  we  persist  in  our  present  course ;  an- 
other wonders  why  we  icill  destroy  our  influence  by 
resisting  the  popular  current,  when  we  might  do  so  much 
good  by  falling  in  with  it,  and  guiding  it,  and  so  on. 

To  the  first  of  these  gentlemen  we  say — "  Sir,  we  give 
our  time  and  labour  to  the  production  of  the  TrUntney 
because  we  believe  that  to  be  our  sphere  of  usefulness ; 
but  we  sliall  be  most  happy  to  abandon  journalism  for  a 
less  anxious,  exacting,  exhausting  vocation,  whenever  wc 
are  fairly  and  honourably  released  from  that.  Yon  do 
not  frighten  us,  therefore,  by  any  such  base  appeals  to 
our  presumed  selfishness  and  avarice ;  for  if  you  ooold 
induce  not  merely  yoor  hundred  but  every  one  of  our 
subscribers  to  desert  us,  we  should  cheerMly  accept  such 
a  release,  and  try  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  easier  way. 
So  please  go-a-head ! " 

And  now  to  our  would-be  friend,  who  suggests  that 
we  arc  wrecking  oiu:  influence  by  breasting  the  popular 
current:  "  Good  Sir,  do  you  forget  that  whatever  influ- 
ence or  consideration  the  Tribune  has  attained,  has  been 
won,  not  by  sailing  with  the  stream,  but  etyainst  it  ? 
On  what  topic  has  it  ever  swam  with  the  current,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances  wherein  it  has  aided  to  chainge 
the  current  ?  Would  any  one  who  conducted  a  journal 
for  Popularity's  or  Pelf's  sake,  be  likely  to  have  laken 
the  side  of  Liquor  Prohibition,  or  Anti-Slavery,  or 
Women's  Kights  or  Suflfrage  Regardless  of  Colour,  when 
we  did?  Would  such  an  one  have  ventorcd  to  speak 
as  we  did  in  behalf  of  tho  Anti-Kenters,  when  every- 
body hereabouts  was  banded  to  hunt  them  down  uii- 
jieard  ?  Can  you  think  it  probable  tliat,  after  what  wc 
have  dared  and  endured,  we  are  likely  to  be  silenced 
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now  by  the  cry  that  we  are  perilling  our  influence 

•  •  •  •  • 


o»» 


Ami  now,  if  any  would  prefer  to  discontinue  the  Tribune 
because  it  is  and  must  remain  opposed  to  every  mea- 
sure or  scheme  of  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  we  bej; 
them  not  to  delay  one  minute  on  our  account.  We  shall 
all  live  till  it  is  our  turn  to  die,  whether  we  earn  a  living 
by  making  newspapers  or  by  doing  something  else. 

That  in  a  country  where  Public  Opinion  is  the 
only  Tyranny, — where  Party-spirit  unites  with 
Ee^ectabiH^  to  fetter  thought  and  corrupt 
religion,  as  tiiey  are  in  the  old  world  fettered 
and  corrupted  by  political  institutions — there 
should  be  at  least  one  thoroughly  independent 
Joomalist,  and  he  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
is  a  fact  to  be  studied  in  several  aspects.  Let 
all  who  fear  the  venality  of  the  press  as  a  conse- 
qnence  of  its  cheapness,  observe  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  low  price  of  the  HVibunef  together  with 
its  excellent  provision  of  intelligence,  that 
enables  its  conductor  to  defy  class  antipathies 
and  popular  excitements.  Let  all  who  feel  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  public  by  whose 
iavour  they  live,  observe  that  it  is  in  personal 
indifference  to  the  pomps  and  luxuries  for  which 
most  men  sacrifice  personality,  this  man  finds 
his  strength.  Let  that  great  class  whose  fre- 
quent complaint  it  is  they  are  unrepresented 
alike  iu  Parliament  and  the  press,  observe  that 
it  is  Horace  Greely's  experiences  as  a  workman 
—his  recollections  of  a  home  of  rural  poverty, 
of  the  sickening  solitude  of  the  stranger  in 
search  after  employment,  of  the  slender  plank 
there  is  between  the  over-wrought  operative 
and  the  destitute  proletai/re — which  makes 
his  fondest,  most  frequent  theme,  the  rights 
of  labour,  the  claims  of  the  poor,  the 
sanctity  of  wealth  to  usefulness.      It  is  not 


necessary  that  we  subscribe  to  his  opinions,  or 
approve  his  style, — ^his  opinions  at  one  time  em- 
bracing "spirit-rapping,"  and  Ms  style  being 
occasionally  disfigured  by  acrimonious  personali- 
ties,— in  order  to  benefit  by  his  example,  or  have 
the  right  to  use  it  as  an  argument.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  a  due  admiration  of  his  ability  and 
energy,  that  we  praise  his  cynical  contempt  of 
the  graceful ;  or  sympathise  with  the  professional 
zeal  which  carried  him,  on  his  return  from  a 
three-months'  tour  in  Europe,  straight  from  the 
steam-ship  to  the  printing-office,  where  he  set 
up  with  his  own  hand  an  abstract  of  the  news 
brought  over  in  his  pocket,  thus  getting  out  an 
"  extra  "  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
we  claim  to  point  with  the  pride  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  a  Journalist,  to  ^lis  brother  of  our 
race  and  profession,  who,  —  enjoying  no  ad- 
vantage over  us  but  the  freedom  of  the  press 
from  taxation,  —  raised  himself  in  ten  years 
from  the  rank  of  a  journeyman  printer  to 
the  ownership  and  editorship  of  a  daily  news- 
paper; and  through  twenty  years  of  pubHc 
life,  has  so  blended  integrity  with  talent  as  to 
command  the  terror  of  the  corrupt,  the  respect 
of  opponents,  the  love  of  friends,  and  the 
faithful  attachment  of  thousands  he  has  never 
seen.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  honours  of  New 
England  to  have  brought  forth  such  a  son.  His 
birUiplace  is  already  a  famous  spot.  The  little 
farm  in  which  he  now  soothes  an  overtasked 
brain  with  the  murmurs  of  the  brook,  and  the 
breath  of  oxen,  and  the  shade  of  trees,  may  be- 
come either  a  retreat  from  the  cold  shade  of 
popular  ingratitude  or  from  the  weight  of  public 
honours ;  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  counted, 
in  another  generation,  with  the  homes  of  a 
Cobbett,  a  Franklin,  or  a  Defoe. 
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The  appearance  of  a  History  of  the  "War  sig- 
nificantly reminds  us,  not  ovlj  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  events,  in  these  days  of  rapid  com- 
munication, are  converted  into  history,  but  also 
of  the  swiftness  of  our  descent  into  the  gorge  of 

*  History  of  the  War  ;  or,  a  Record  of  the  Events, 
Political  and  Military,  between  Turkey  and  Rassia,  and 
Bassia  and  the  Allied  Powers  of  England  and  France  ; 
showing  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  War  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1854.  Compiled  from  Pablic  Docaments 
and  other  anthentic  sources.  With  Two  Maps  of  the 
Crimea.  By  Geobob  Fowlbr,  Author  of  '*  Lives  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Rassia,*'  "History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,"  &c.    London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Rassia  and  Her  Czars.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  Chareh  of  Saint  Basil,  Moscow, 
<Tom  Original  Views.  By  E.  J.  Bbabazon,  Author  of 
the  **  History  of  Ireland,"  &c.    London  :  R.  Theobald. 

The  Death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  By  the  Rov. 
B.  S.  HoLLis,  Minister  of  Islington  Chapel.  London  : 
Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 

The  Great  CcMitrast ;  or,  the  Czar  in  Life  and  Death  : 
A  Diseonite,  d^rered  before   the   Free  Church  at 


that  old-world  region,  a  long  war.  "We  had 
fondly  flattered  ourselves,  and  boastftdly  pre- 
dicted, that  we  had  grown  at  once  too  strong  and 
too  wise  ever  again  to  be  struggling  through 
successive  seasons  on  the  only  field  which  is  in 

Cooper's  Hall,  Bristol,  on  Sunday  Evenin^March  11, 
J  855.    By  Henry  N.  Barmett.  London  :  W.  Freeman. 

The  Home  Face  of  the  "Four  Points."  ("Political 
Fly-sheets.")    London  :  Tnibner  and  Co. 

The  Crimean  Expedition.  Memoir  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  By  a 
General  Officer  (attributed  by  the  Belgian  Newspapers 
to  the  Pen  of  Prince  Napoleon).    London  :  W.  Jeffs. 

Monthly  Record  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Italy.    (March.)    London  :  Kent. 

The  Austrian  Alliance  :  What  it  has  Cost  to  Turkey 
and  to  England.  Reprinted  from  the  Sheffield  Free 
Pres8.    London  :  Holyoake. 

The  Meeting  at  Leeds  :  A  Letter  to  Edward  Baines, 
Esq.,  on  his  Speech  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Cobden  at  the 
Meeting  in  Leeds.  By  the  Rev.  Ubnbt  Richabps. 
London  :  Cash. 
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all  seasotLB  abhorrent  to  the  eves  of  God  and 
man.  If  the  noise  of  battle  had  not  ceased  for 
ever,  it  wonld  only,  we  believed,  for  a  little 
moment,  affiront  the  ear  of  Heaven  and  of 
humanity.  Supreme  in  miUtary  and  naval  pres- 
tige, in  wealth  of  iron  and  gold,  in  the  resources 
of  science  and  the  genius  of  command, — ^we 
doubted  not  that  a  single  encounter  by  sea  or 
land,  or  two  or  three  bnlliant  actions  crowded 
into  a  short  campaign,  would  sufficiently  punish 
the  temerity  of  our  foe  and  securely  re-establish 
the  reign  of  peace.  Our  blows  were  to  be 
struck  with  merciful  suddenness  and  decision 
— our  losses  to  be  confined  to  the  battle-field — 
the  former  hardships  of  the  march  and  the  camp 
to  be  contrasted  by  the  ease,  celerity,  and  safety 
of  transport,  commissariat,  and  hospital  services, 
with  steam  and  chloroibrm  for  agents.  Never 
were  anticipations  so  reasonable,  and  never  were 
anticipations  so  signally  reversed  by  the  event. 
It  is  now  exactly  twelve  months  since  the  decla- 
ration of  hostilities — eighteen  or  twenty  months 
since  their  commencement— the  war  has  become 
auto-biographical;  and  its  record  is  of  futile 
valour  and  useless  expenditure ;  of  inexplicable 
hesitation  and  destructive  delays ;  of  the  loss  of 
months,  when  with  every  hour  adverse  chances 
multiplied ;  of  failure  where  success  was  easiest, 
and  of  successes  allowed  to  petrify  into  fatal  con- 
ditions ;  of  armadas  idly  parading  their  unpre- 
cedented strength ;  of  armies  gaining  splendid 
victories  only  to  sink  beneath  ignoble  calamities; 
of  perdition  by  cold,  sickness,  and  hunger,  de- 
spite of,  almost  in  consequence  of,  a  lavish  outlay 
upon  the  insurance  of  s^ety ;  of  treasures  worse 
than  cast  into  the  sea ;  of  plenty  blockading  the 
gates  while  want  sat  grovelling  within ;  of  blood 
poured  forth  like  water — like  water  in  its  pro- 
fusion, and  like  water  in  its  waste. 

All  this  is  written  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  "War ;  but  scarcely  had  the  his- 
torian suspended  his  writing  to  gather  fresh 
materials,  than  there  occurred  something  less  to 
be  expected,  more  to  be  desired,  than  any  of 
the  reverses  or  victories  he  had  chronicled.  The 
enemy  had  quitted  the  field — the  aggressor  had 
ceased  for  ever  from  troubling — Nicholas  was 
DEAD  !  The  incredible  news  was  authenticated 
almost  as  soon  as  communicated.  Our  envoy 
heard  it,  on  his  way  to  a  conference  on  the  terms 
of  peace  proffered  by  a  mediator,  at  the  court  of  our 
great  enemy's  royal  brother.  Couriers  galloped 
with  it,  and  the  wires  flashed  it  along,  swiftly 
and  silently  as  if  they  felt  the  mingled  glad- 
ness and  solemnity  of  the  tidings.  At  half-past 
one  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  the  2nd,  the 
dread  event  was  transacted  in  the  Winter  Palace  of 
St.  Petersburgh — at  five  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
it  was  announced  in  the  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster. So  short  a  time  sufficed  to  turn  the 
current  of  human  thoughts  into  new  channels 
— ^to  turn,  it  might  seem,  even  the  current  of 
events.  The  instability  of  power,  thus  im- 
pressively demonstrated — ^the  character  of  the 


man  thus  suddenly  turned  to  clay — ^the  awfiil- 
ness  of  the  career  thus  concluded,  aa  if  by  an 
interposing  Deity,  at  the  very  crisis  to  which  it 
had  tended  through  nearly  thirty  years — divided 
the  mind  with  speculations  on  the  consequences 
to  Europe  of  so  conspicuous  a  change.    Would 
Alexander  the  Second  adopt  the  policy  of  the 
father  whose  throne  he  inherited;  and  which 
of  its  several  phases  would  that  policy  now  put 
on  ?    Would  he  even  be  permitted,  by  an  en- 
vious brother  and  an  excited  populace,  to  aacend 
that  throne  ?     Or  had  not  an  unnatural  death 
removed  the  thousand  obstacles  to  peace  em- 
bodied in  the  haughty,  strong-willed  Nicholas, 
and  warned  Constantino  that  his  brother's  tem- 
perament accorded  better  than  his  own  with  the 
present  necessities   of  a  nation  accustomed  to 
tamper  with  assassioation  the  absoluteness  of 
their  rulers  ?    Or,  to  put  but  one  other  possi- 
bility,   might  not    the    deceased    Czar,    reso- 
lute in  retreat  as  reckless  in  advance,   have 
designed  a  peace  which  his  feeble  son  would  be 
unable  to  achieve  ?     Some  of  these  speculations 
were  presently  set  at  rest.    Alexander  was  per- 
mitted quietly  to  assume  the  government — ^the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  by  the  potential 
pretender — an  inaugural  proclamation  £doaten- 
tatious  homage  to  the  popularity  of  Nicholas, 
and  the  national  attachment  to  the  ^'views''  of 
**  illustrious  predecessors."     This  last  might  not 
cast  doubt  on  the  received  accounts  of  Alexan- 
der's disposition, — for  '*  a  painful  dissimulation" 
is  among  the  qualities  attributed  to  him  by 
Custine ;  but  it  effectively  discredited  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  war  being  so  unpopular  as  to  have 
occasioned  a  regicide  conspiracy.     The  cause  of 
the  Czar's  death,  moreover,  was  quickly  relieved 
from  the  not  unnatural  suspicion  of  poison.     Dr. 
Granville,  a  physician  formerly  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Bussia,  had  the  means  of  proving  that 
he  had  long  anticipated,  and  even  minutely  cal< 
culated  on,  the  death  of  Nicholas  from  apoplexy 
— the  fiunily  complaint  of  this  German  branch 
of  the  Eomanoffs.     The   physician  had   com- 
municated to  Lord    Palmerston    his  foresight 
of  the  event  as  not  unimportant  among  poli- 
tical contingencies.     The  irritations  and  anx- 
ieties of  two  campaigns,  even  more  disastrous 
to    Russia  than  to  IHirkey  or  to  England — 
the  humiliation  of  a  series  of  defeats  by  the  de- 
spised Ottoman,  stretching  almost  without  break 
from  Oltenitza  to  Eupatoria — the  cares  of  an 
empire  unwieldy  in  dimension  and  only  pas- 
sively obedient—the  toils  of  administration  in  a 
State  where  nothing  could  be  delegated  without 
danger  of  miscarriage  —  the  perplexities   of  a 
policy  which  threatened  an  encUess  complication 
of  troubles — all  this  might  well  wear  out  the 
strength  and  fever  the  blood  of  that  king  among 
kings ;  the  only  Emperor  since  Napoleon  that 
was  not  a  burlesque  on  empire — ^lord  of  an  iron 
frame,  majestic  presence,  and   sceptred  brain. 
The  prediction  of  the  pathologist  was  accom« 
plished  a  little  before  its  time, — and  therein  too 
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was  accomplished,  more  literally  than  could  have 
been  foreseen,  the  prediction  of  the  poet-patriot 
Rylieff ;  one  of  the  heroic  five  who  would  have 
stood  between  Nicholas  and  his  throne :  "  The 
colossus  will  accumulate  his  crimes  till  they 
crush  himself :  he  will  wear  out  his  strength  by 
striving  to  embrace  half  the  earth."  From  the 
tomb  of  Nicholas  as  from  the  gibbet  of  his  first 
victims,  cries  a  voice,  "In  history,  God  is 
retribution ! " 

The  "Emperor  Louis," — as  Mr.  Disraeli's 
organ  styles  our  august  aUy,  with  more  of  dis- 
crimination than  courtesy, — ^is  said  to  have 
quieted  the  speculation  of  his  Ministers,  on  the 
news  of  Nicholas'  death,  with  the  comment, 
"Nothing  is  changed."  He,  at  any  rate,  im- 
posed upon  our  Foreign  Secretary  his  resolution 
to  act  as  if  nothing  had  changed.  And  therein 
he  showed  a  sagacity,  if  not  a  sense  of  honour, 
which — ^the  former,  at  least — is  not  transparent 
in  his  previous  influence  on  our  counsels.  As- 
suredly there  had  been  no  such  change  in  the 
relations  of  Bussia  with  Europe  at  largo  as 
should  induce  us  farther  to  abate  our  demands 
— ^no  such  change  in  the  relations  of  Eussia  to 
herself  as  should  induce  us  to  falter  in  our 
hopes  of  succeeding  against  her  utmost  exer- 
tions. The  man  was  dead,  but  the  system  sur- 
vived. Bussia  may  have  been  weakened,  but 
she  'was  in  no  sense  disarmed.  It  needed  not  thd 
prudent  word-valour  of  the  new  Czar  to  assure 
us  that  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  remained  in 
force.  The  autocrat  is  the  bondsman  of  his  own 
inheritance.  The  traditions  of  his  throne  pre- 
occupy his  judgment,  conscience,  and  will.  His 
personal  disposition  may  temper  with  meekness, 
clemency,  and  veracity,  or  harden  into  a  savage 
ferocity  and  deceit,  a  policy  essentially  aggres- 
sive, cruel,  and  false;  but  the  policy  wUl  always 
dominate  over  the  personality.  The  idiotcy  of 
Paul,  the  piety  of  Alexander,  the  passionate- 
ness  of  Nicholas,  subserved  in  turn  the  de- 
signs of  their  predecessors.  The  idfeas  written 
by  the  finger  of  Peter  upon  the  rude  mind  of  his 
empire — S  indeed  ho  did  aught  but  deepen  the 
writing — the  lust  of  conquest  with  which  Cathe- 
rine inoculated  a  naturally  contented  people — 
the  natural  tendency  of  shivering  northerns  to 
the  sunny  south — ^above  all,  the  desire  for  civil 
and  religious  imity  perpetuated  by  the  Greek 
Church-— constitute  a  momentum  which  Nicholas 
could  hardly  restrain,  and  which  his  successor's 
resistance  might  only  augment.  It  may  be  true 
that,  in  the  public  mind  of  Russia — diffuse, 
sluggish,  cold — these  impulses  are  habitually 
latent ;  but  in  the  governing  class  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  there  is  an  element  which  supplies  the 
wisdom,  and  the  will  that  usually  characterise 
the  movements  of  Russian  ambition,  free  from 
the  counteractions  which  weigh  upon  the  old 
nobility  at  Moscow,  or  upon  the  merchants  at 
Odessa.  There  is  a  Teutonic  head  upon  the 
Slavonic  shoulders,— *a  cosmopolitan  genius  di- 
recting those  Titanic  limbs.    From  before  the 


time  of  Peter,  foreigners  had  been  the  counsel- 
lors, commanders,  and  masters  of  the  Czar  and 
Czarinas  —  foreigners,  ftigitive  for  conscience 
sake,  or  seduced  by  the  promise  of  reward. 
Nesselrode  is  said  to  owe  his  paternity  to  four 
countries,  of  which  Russia  was  not  one.  Ger- 
man and  Swedish  names  figure  in  every  number 
of  the  St,  Feterslmrgh  Journal,  These  men, 
with  the  new  nobility  of  which  Menschikoff 
and  Orloff  are  members,  constitute  a  class  as 
independent  of  the  fears  as  imscrupulbus 
of  the  blood  of  Russia — the  executors  of 
Peter's  wUl,  bent  upon  carrying  it  out,  but 
at  liberty  to  take  their  time,  and  perhaps 
not  unwilling  to  prolong  their  guardianship. 
The  sagacity  of  the  Teuton,  blended  with  the 
cunning  of  the  Tartar,  make  Russian  diplomac}'- 
the  fearful  compound  of  shrewdness  and  hypo- 
crisy it  is — the  stubborn,  slothful  patriotism  of 
the  native  Sclaves,  accounts  at  once  for  their 
failures  abroad  and  invulnerability  at  home ;  the 
prestige  by  which  the  Nesselrodes  menace  feeble 
governments  into  subservience,  and  which,  dis- 
turbed by  every  encounter  on  foreign  seas  or 
soil,  France  and  England  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  restore  by  gratuitously  encountering 
it  at  home — ^volunteering  to  renew  in  the  Crimea 
the  lesson  read  out  at  Moscow.  While  these 
conditions  remain  unchanged,  it  is  but  too 
true  that  "  nothing  is  changed."  Whatever 
the  magnitude  of  our  demands,  if  they  were 
framed  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  Europe, 
abatement  can  be  no  less  unsafe  now  that  the 
Russian  envoy  is  instructed  by  Alexander  than 
when  he  was  instructed  bv  Nicholas — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  could  be  no  change  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  of  demands ;  whether  in 
regard  to  our  own  honour  or  to  the  position  of  the 
new  Czar :  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
concede  what  we  had  forborne  even  to  ask  of  his 
fether. 

It  is  this  subjection  even  of  mightiest  mo- 
narchs  to  the  influences  of  a  traditionary  policy, 
and  other  inherited  conditions,  which  must  sup- 
ply the  extenuating  circumstances  of  a  verdict 
upon  the  career  and  character  of  Nicholas.  That 
verdict  might  seem  to  have  been  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  the  universal  "  Thank  God !"  with 
which  the  tidings  of  his  death  was  received. 
That  an  absolute  ruler,  an  earthly  Jove,  the  dis- 
penser of  fate  to  tens  of  millions  of  the  human 
race,  the  possessor  of  infinite  capabilities  of 
blessing,  should  so  live  as  to  die  unwept  save  by 
a  few  tender-hearted  women  or  pampered  slaves 
— should  die  at  such  a  moment  that  no  event 
could  have  been  more  grateful  to  the  world — 
would  seem  to  stamp  his  memory  with  the  inef- 
faceable stigma  of  unmitigated  wickedness.  We 
democrats  may  be  supposed  bound  to  endorse 
such  a  verdict--no  less  in  consistency  'with  om- 
interpretation  of  the  vox  popuU,  than  in  consis- 
tency with  our  life-long  bearing  towards  the 
dead ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  only  by  democratic 
pens  the  accents  of  hasty  condemnation  have 
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been  arrested,  and  only  from  democratic  writers 
a  generous  calm  of  Judgment  can  be  expected. 
They  who  did  not  natter  the  great  Caesar  while 
he  stood  erect,  can  best  afford  to  bury  him  with 
unimpassioned  speech.     They  whose  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  succour  his  victims,  while  others 
clasped  his  knees — they  whose  imagination  sur- 
rounds his  grave  with  the  ghosts  of  murdered 
nations,  and  martyred  subjects,  and  slaughtered 
armies — have  also  a  philosophy  and  religion 
that  enfolds  even  him  within  its  merciful  em- 
brace.    The  believers  in  human  equality  and 
brotherhood — ^in  individualism  and  redemption 
— ^have  a  faith  by  which  even  dead  Kings  may 
profit.     They  do  not  exempt  from  the  huma- 
nising influence  of  their  doctrine  the  booted 
tyrant  who  trampled  on  hearts  and  creeds  alike 
in  his  assertion  of  a  blasphemous  authority — the 
climax  and  corollary  of  many  meeker  conser- 
vatisms speaking  in  the  name  of  religion,  law, 
and  order.      They   picture  to  themselves  this 
Saul  among  contemporary  monarchs, — a   head 
and     shoulders    taller    than    his    fellows, — 
the  child,  innocent  as  helpless,  of  parents  in 
whose  veins  ran  blood  fevered  with  a  life  of 
cruelty,    arrogance,     and    licentiousness;    the 
younger  and  portionless  son  of  a  house  which 
presumed    to    divide    between    its    heirs    all 
Europe   east  of  the  Danube, — ^the  Bussias  to 
Alexander,  Turkey  to  Constantine;  the  youth 
fed  on  Karamsin's  history  and  counsek,  with  the 
living  Napoleon  for  an  object  of  emulation — a 
summer  in  London  and  Paris  a.d.    1814,  for 
a  lesson  in  the  Western  appreciation  of  Russia, — 
and  a  Congress  of  Yienna  to  teach  him  the  means 
of  conquest ;  the  man  on  whom  the  opinion  of 
others  or  the  "force  of  his  own  merit,"  devolved 
the  crown  of  Empire  in  preference  to  an  elder 
brother;  the  despot  inflamed  to  rage  and  fear 
by  simultaneous  insurrections  at  his  accession, 
followed  by  a  constitutional  rebellion  in  his  most 
valued  province;  the  haughty  schemer,   made 
prouder  by  success  and  more  crafty  by  difficul- 
ties ;  the  lord  paramount  of  Europe,  flattered  by 
the  courtesies  of  Western  Powers,  the  obsequious 
friendships  of  German  princes,  the  fetirs  of  the 
Porte,   the  groans  of   Poland,    tlie   agony    of 
Austria; — and    in  these  pictures,   philosophic 
democrats  read  a  claim  to  their  charity  as  well 
as  to  their  hatred — a  palliation  even  of  his 
fiendish  cruelties,  much  more  of  his  criminal 
ambition.     Despising  the  cant  that  would  acquit 
him  of  enormous  sins  against  his  race  because  he 
was  sinless  to  his  family,  and  was  even  exem- 
plary in  the  discharge  of  self-appointed  duties, — 
they  would  yet  rebuke  the  storm  of  execration 
let  loose  by  the  pharisaical  priests  of  constitu- 
tionalism, with  the  words  that  once  screened  a 
far  less  sinner — "Let  him  that  is  without  sin 
among  you  cast  the  first  stone.**     The  kings  and 
statesmen  who  flattered  Nicholas  in  Windsor 
hospitalities,  the  secret  correspondence,  and  Par- 
liamentary speeches, — the  jourmtlists  who  de- 
fended his  policy  in  articles  eloquent  as  those 


which  now  vituperate  his  memory — may  most 
appropriately  be  reminded  of  considerations  of 
which  they  may  themselves  some  day  stand  in 
need. 

Is  it  from  some  dim  sense  of  this  propriety 
that  the  court  of  Yienna  has  renewed  at  his 
death  former  marks  of  honour  to  that  tall 
"  Sire  and  brother**  whose  protection  was  not 
less  irritating  than  indispensable  ;^-or  do  these 
posthumous  acknowledgments  of  obligation  omen 
the  long-postponed  sublimity  of  ingratitude? 
There  is  a  Urtium  quid  more  probable  than 
either.  In  the  profession  of  confidence  that  the 
dangers  of  Russian  encroachme;\  have  disap- 
peared with  their  great  embodii/^nt,  Austria 
may  &id  a  pretext  for  frirther  continuance  of 
that  neutrality  which  is  essential  to  her  con- 
tinued existence.  To  her,  if  to  any,  the  death 
of  Nicholas  may  be  a  real  relief  from  anxieties 
that  must  be  becoming  intolerable — the  side- 
door  of  escape  from  a  path  in  w>  'ch  stand  still 
was  the  only  safety,  and  in  whiv.h  stand  still 
might  not  be  always  possible*.  But,  in  truth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Austrian  diplomacy, 
co-operating  with  the  good  sense  of  Nicholas, 
had  akeady  provided  a  termination  of  the 
difficulty.  His  death  did  but  delay  for  a  few 
days  the  commencement  of  negociations  on 
the  basis  of  the  Four  Points.  That  basis 
has  been  laid  with  a  rapidity  quite  un- 
usual in  congresses,  and  therefore  intimating 
a  mutual  eagerness  to  reach  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  first  and  second  points — though  in- 
volving nothing  less  than  the  future  government 
of  Molda-Wallachia  by  five  powers  instead  of 
two,  and  the  custody  of  that  great  European 
river,  the  possession  of  which  gives  political 
power  as  well  as  commercial  privilege — ^have 
also  been  arranged  with  admirable  promptitude. 
The  third, — nothing  more  important  or  delicate 
than  the  command  of  the  finest  strategical  and 
mercantile  position  in  the  world ;  the  straits  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese — is  understood  to  be  in 
course  of  easy  adjustment.  The  fourth — the 
position  of  Bussia  in  the  Crimea;  Sebastopo], 
with  or  without  its  forts  and  fleet — ^no  longer 
threatens  to  prove  a  Gordian  knot ;  a  challenge 
to  the  stronger  sword.  After  some  opposition 
from  the  "  Emperor  Louis,*'  the  Allies  are  re- 
ported to  have  consented  that  Bussia  shall  retain 
the  harbour  and  fortress  a  six  months*  siege  has 
failed  either  to  shake  or  starve,  on  agreeing  to 
reduce  her  fleet.  We  write  of  this  proposition 
as  though  it  were  authentic,  simply  because  it  is 
the  only  version  of  Lord  John*s  mission  con- 
sistent with  well  known  facts.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  Bussia  will  surrender  a  strong- 
hold of  proved  impregnability,  and  equally  so 
that  England  and  France  would  be  content  to 
leave  it  as  they  found  it.  The  rupture  of  a 
negociation  on  a  point  so  well  understood  would 
cover  the  diplomatists  with  dishonour;  the 
policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  excluded  the  dimi- 
nution of  Bussian  territory;  that  policy  Lord 
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Palmerston  took  office  on  condition  of  carrying 
out;  and,  finally,  the  reduction  of  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  would  be  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
Lord  John  Eussell's  corrected  undertaking.  We 
can  discoYer  no  other  basis  on  which  peace  is 
now  attainable ;  and  it  is  therefore  such  a  peace 
we  would  have  the  peoplp  of  England  take  into 
their  consideration. 

Not,  however,  with  a  view  to  its  ratification 
or  revocation — not  for  any  present  purpose,  but 
retrospectively  and  prospectively — ^a  preparation 
for  the  future  in  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  past — a  lesson  at  once  in  morality  and  poHcy. 
With  the  return  of  Lord  John  Eussell  from 
Vienna,  bringing  with  him  the  assent  of  Bussia 
to  our  own  propositions,  the  war  will  have  be- 
come simply  historical.     The  joy-bells  will  ring 
over  the  death  at  once  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 
The  peace  of  which  every  one  will  be  glad  and 
every  one  ashamed,  will  be  carried  into  effect 
with  the  assent  of  universal  discontent.    There 
will  remain  no  interest,  material  or  political,  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  opposition.  Traders  will 
be  but  too  glad  to  find  markets  re- opened — 
industry  cannot  but  thankfully  accept  release 
from  depression.    As  the  year  wears  on,  the 
capitalist  and  the  labourer  look  with  a  common 
though  unequal  anxiety  upon  the  fields  whose 
hu  abundance  did  not  save  us  from  the  pains 
of  dearth,  and  whose  possible  deficiency  appals 
the  stoutest.      These  material  interests  plead 
strongly  for  peace,   even  in   the   bosom  of  a 
proua  and  resolute  people.     And  what  is  there 
to  plead  on  the  other  side  ?     Not  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Bnssian  power — ^for  we  have  dared  it 
upon  both  elements,  and  either  our  challenge 
has  been  refused  or  our  champions  signally  vic- 
torious.   Not  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Turkey — 
for  we  all  see  now  that  Turkey  has  littie  to  fear 
but  fix>m  her  allies.     Not  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe — ^for  there  can  be  no  zeal  without  fSaith; 
and  we  have  discovered  that  never  was  delusion 
so  pitiable  as  that  in  which  we  credited  our  oli- 
garchial government  with  the  sincere  purpose  of 
reclaiming  by  war  the  interests  they  had  be- 
trayed in  peace  and  still  betray  in  negociation. 
There  has  settied  upon  the  mind  of  Britain  a 
deep  distrust  and  aimless  indignation  ;  a  feeling 
of  dis-illusion  and  darkness — -an  angry  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  desperately  misled,  and  of 
petulant  resolve  to  accept  no  other  guidance; 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  stands  still, 
because  uncertain  where    any  step  may  lead 
him  —  yet  not  without  apprehension  that  to 
stand  still    may    be  to    await   disaster.     The 
courage    of    the    Manchester    school    in    the 
maintenance    of   their  doctrine,   has  produced 
Its  natural  effect — a    suspicion    that   men    so 
much  in  earnest  may  be  in  the  right ;  especially 
as  no^  other  men  are  in  earnest.     The  exposure 
of  ministerial  duplicity  in  the  negociations  that 
preluded  the  war,  and  of  mimsterial  imbecility  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  has  provoked  the  irri- 
tated conviction  that  there  is  neither  honesty  nor 


power  among  our  hereditary  rulers — ^that  we 
must  submit  to  the  mortification  of  temporary 
failure  in  our  highest,  most  generous  purposes ; 
and  that  to  suspend  the  war  till  we  have  recon- 
structed our  whole  governmental  method, — from 
the  selection  of  cabinet  ministers  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  storekeepers  and  enlistment  of  powder- 
monkeys, — will  be  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
Europe  as  well  as  for  the  restoration  of  English 
honour.  There  is  but  one  alternative  of  Peace, 
namely,  Poland;  £uid  how  deeply  that  is  de- 
spaired of,  we  may  judge  from  the  dissolution^ 
aifter  a  precarious  existence,  of  the  Anglo- Polish 
Association,  whose  addresses  breathed  not  less  the 
common  sentiment  of  Englishmen  than  the  fer- 
vent aspiration  of  Poles.  Peace,  then,  we  say, 
even  on  conditions  fraught  with  future  dangers; 
peace,  though  only  an  armistice  disguised  by  the 
name  of  treaty — is  accepted  beforehand  by  the 
people  which  flatters  itseli'  it  has  the  power  of 
choice. 

But  this  prospective  peace,  we  also  say,  will 
be  accepted  only  as  an  arrangement,  not  as  a 
settiement;  for  it  is  felt  to  be  a  peace  that 
secures  nothing  but  future  opportunities  of  war 
— a  pea^  devised  by  Austria,  in  hostility  to 
Turkey,  if  not  in  friendship  to  Eussia — a  peace 
exacted  by  Providence,  who  sometimes  punishes 
nations  tlnrough  their  pride,  and  even  through 
their  better  feelings,  as  well  as  through  their 
interest ;  imposed  upon  us  as  the  penalty  of  our 
preference  of  the  strong  to  the  right,  of  the 
safe  to  the  just.  It  is  felt,  moreover,  that  the 
struggle  in  which  we  have  so  grievously  and 
gratuitously  suffered,  cannot  be  long  suspended ; 
that  the  disappointed  nationalities,  taught  by  this 
bitter  experience  of  our  bad  faith  to  rely  only 
upon  themselves,  wiUmake  their  own  opportunity ; 
that  neither  the  policy  of  Eussia  nor  the  necessi- 
ties of  Turkey  can  permit  the  postponement  to 
another  generation  of  the  conflict  devolved  for 
decision  upon  this  ;  and  that  in  that  conflict  we 
cannot  be  neutral.  So  far  from  curing  us  of  the 
disposition  to  interfere  between  unequal  com- 
batants, the  war  has  shown  us  that  non-inter- 
ference is  an  impossibility  to  a  first-rate  Power 
and  a  free  State.  We  have,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare, while  signing  articles  of  pacification,  for  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  The  **  coming  struggle" 
may  be,  it  is  true,  confined  to  a  competition  of 
moral  influences — but  only  by  such  a  restoration 
of  our  character  for  straightforwardness  and  re- 
solution as  now  appears  hopeless.  But  come  it 
will;  and  if  it  have  to  be  fought  out  then,  as 
now,  it  will  not  be  evaded.  The  work  of  the 
intervening  time  is, — the  conquest  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  will  of  the  British  nation. 

In  that  work,  we  can  suppose  the  observance 
of  '^  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  "  not  al- 
together useless.  Setting  aside  the  spiritual 
benefit, — the  Heavenly  aid,  or  the  subjective 
strengthening, — to  be  expected  from  such  ex- 
ercises, and  waiving  objections  to  the  authority 
or  the  phraseology  of  the  Boyal  proclamation, — 
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we  can  imagine  the  attainment  of  nnezpected 
good.  When  the  Government  calls  upon  the 
nation  to  humble  itself  for  sins  of  which  the 
nation  as  a  whole  is  guiltless,  but  of  which 
the  Government  has  been  all  but  formally  con- 
victed— when  the  conscious  humiliation  of  the 
people  in  the  sight  of  its  neighbours  has  become 
BO  intolerable  to  its  self-love,  that  no  forms  of 
humiliation  can  adequately  express  it — when 
even  Court  preachers  feel  compelled  to  suggest 
that  God  does  not  inflict  the  evils  we  beseech 
him  to  remove — ^when  the  people  get  a  whole 
day  for  reflection  (some  of  them  compulsorily 
"  fasting**)  upon  the  object  and  conduct  of  the 
expedition  which  we  pray  Heaven  to  crown 
with  victory — ^when  a  rarliamentary  inquest  is 
holden  upon  the  perished  thousands  of  soldiers 
alleged  to  be  alive  and  flt  for  duty,  and  the 
Litany  is  interpolated  with  special  petitions  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  notoriously  abandoned  to 
an  abominable  excess  of  neglect  and  an  absurd 
excess  of  system — when  contrasts  and  anomalies 
thus  signiflcant  are  crowded  upon  the  public 
mind,  either  the  days  of  dotage  have  set  in,  or 
a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

But  we  have  far  less  hope  from  **  Fasts," 
however  duly  observed,  than  from  the  continuous 
action  of  that  dropping  rain  of  intelligence  which 
neither  the  obduracy  of  ignorance  nor  of  indif- 
ference can  resist.  The  Press  had  never  a  grander 
function  to  fulfll  than  at  this  conjuncture  of 
party  disorganisation  and  inorganic  public  senti- 
ment, with  the  gravest  of  politicid  exigences. 
Thus  far,  and  in  comparison  to  its  means,  the 
Press  has  grandly  fdlfllled  that  frmction.  The 
TifMS  has  gone  fer  to  expiate  its  misdirection  of 
the  governing  classes  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
war,  by  the  relentless  exposure  of  its  astounding 
mismanagement.  The  periodical  Press  has  con- 
tributed information  so  various  as  to  have  greatly 
fecilitated  the  exposition  of  principles.  And 
private  pens  have  displayed  an  independent  yet 
consentaneous  activity  that  will  not  permit  just 
opinions  much  longer  to  suffer  from  the  absence 
of  rudimentary  knowledge.  A  foot-note  to  the 
first  page  of  this  article  enumerates  but  a  few  of 
the  works,  recently  published,  that  might 
have  been  named  tiliere.  Mr.  Fowler's  His- 
tory of  the  War  has  an  interest  and  utility 
independent  of  criticism.  Miss  Brabazon's 
"Lives  of  the  Czars"  is  a  careful  and  graceful 
compilation ;  with  no  &ult  that  we  can  discover 


but  the  feminine  ones  of  amiable  credulity  in 
the  personal  goodness  of  public  wrong-doeis, 
and  a  rather  excessive  particularity  in  matten 
of  costume  and  ceremony.  Mr.  Bamett's  ser- 
mon is  a  philosophical  and  eloquent  production ; 
alike  just  in  judgment  and  powerful  in  expres- 
sion. No.  XI.  of  the  Political  Fly  SheeU  is  a 
reprint  of  some  of  Mr.  XJrquhart's  letters  on  the 
Four  Points;  to  be  despised  neither  for  the 
slightness  of  the  vehicle  nor  the  extravagance  of 
the  author,  whose  wildest  vaticinations  acquire 
a  claim  to  respect  frx>m  the  accomplishment  of 
events  which  only  be  had  the  genius  to  foresee 
or  the  courage  to  predict.  Mr.  Richard's  Letter 
should  be  welcome  to  all  who  have  the  honour 
of  England  at  heart — ^for  it  demonstrates  that 
the  English  people  were  not  guilty  of  the  folly 
and  crime  of  preferring  Austrian  to  Polish  help. 
The  reprint  from  the  Sheffield  Free  Frea  k 
valuable  as  a  cheap  and  cogent  exposition  of  the 
central  question  of  the  'day.  The  Brussels 
pamphlet,  suppressed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  tortured  by  our  English  critics,  is  very 
likely  to  be  an  advertisement  of  Prince  Na- 
poleon's readiness  to  supplant  his  cousin ;  but  it 
is  also  an  intimation  of  French  suspicions  that  the 
Crimean  expedition  was  nothing  but  an  Austrian 
trap  for  Napoleonic  fatalism  and  English  anti- 
nationalism  :  after  the  most  vigorous  elimination 
of  disproved  or  doubtful  £acts,  enough  remains 
to  show  that  the  enterprise  was  conceived  with- 
out knowledge,  accepted  without  deliberation, 
and  undertaken  with  reluctance.  And  if  there 
be  aught  else  needing  to  be  shown,  for  the 
awakening  of  two  nations  frx)m  a  delusion  or 
indifference  inexpressibly  perilous  to  both,  it 
will  be  found  in  that  solemn  farewell  which 
Mazzini  has  addressed  to  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Italy.  B/Csolving  to  terminate  an 
existence  of  enforced  idleness,  the  Society 
opened  the  pages  of  its  instructive  Record  once 
more  to  the  pen  that  has  written  decrees  from 
the  Capitol,  and  may  yet  date  there  in  some 
advanced  year  of  a  new  Italian  epoch.  In  a 
single  sentence,  embedded  among  paragraphs 
instinct  with  the  eloquence  of  devotedness  and 
genius,  he  prescribes  to  a  proud  but  humiliated 
people  the  one  method  by  which  they  can  aspire 
again  to  be  great : — 

First  conqner  a  victory  at  home;  then  revive  your 
noble  agitations  for  Italy,  and,  throngh  Italy,  for  the 
world. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 

THE     POLISH     aXTBSTION     AND     THE     PKES8     LAWS. 


"With  the  exception  of  the  introduction  by  Sir 
John  Pakington  of  an  educational  measure  which 
has  surprised,  by  its  completeness  and  liberality, 
all  who  had  not  observed  with  impartial  close- 
ness its  author^  s  previous  career,  the  principal 
Parliamentaiy  incidents  of  the  month  class  them- 


selves under  these  two  heads.  There  have  been 
discussions  in  Committee  of  Supply  which 
brought  out  instances  of  extravagant  wastefiil- 
ness  in  the  service  of  tho  war,  as  monstrous  as 
the  instances  of  neglect  accumulated  by  the  Com- 
mittee up-stairs  \  but  no  hostile  vote  has  been 
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taken.  The  only  (Ooremmental)  question  on 
which  the  Hoase  of  Commons  has  divided  is 
that  of  the  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp, — and 
the  only  important  Ministerial  statement  that  on 
the  relations  of  Poland  to  Grermany. 

The  EarKof  Shaftesbury  being  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  son-in-law,  and  the  leader  of  a  very  influ- 
ential public,,  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  was 
naturally  desired  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
found  such  difficulties  in  getting  or  keeping 
together  a  presentable  (Government.  When  the 
Peelites  retired,  there  appeared  no  obstruc- 
tion, and  the  philanthropic  Earl  entered  the 
Ministry  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. In  two  days  he  seceded !  What  he 
saw  or  heard  in  that  snug  party  of  remark- 
ably quiet  men,  so  soon  to  affright  him  off, 
may  never  be  known ;  but  it  is  no  improbable 
conjecture,  that  his  response  to  a  memorial  fron^i 
a  Polish  meeting  at  Eath  had  provoked  an  at- 
tempt at  defining  the  limits  of  individual  respon- 
sibifity  on  so  serious  a  question.  The  new  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  however,  has  had  the  courage  fur- 
ther to  test  these  limitations.  Having  accepted 
a  subordinate  office,  he  had  to  present  himself  at 
Tamworth ;  and  there  boldly  proposed  to  throw 
over  Austria  for  "  humbugging "  us,  and  take 
up  with  Poland ;  adding,  that  only  by  the  re- 
storation of  Poland  and  Hungary  to  indepen- 
dence, can  the  encroachments  of  Eussia  be 
effectually  resisted.  An  alarmed  Conservative 
inquired  of  the  Premier  whether  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  had  not  demanded  an  explanation  of 
this  unusual  language  ?  The  noble  Lord  replied, 
with  a  more  than  literal  truthfulness,  that 
Austria  was  perfectly  of  our  (that  is,  of  hii) 
opinions;  that  the  British  Government  would 
deprecate  the  separation  of  Hungary  from 
Austria  as  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  an 
empire  essential  to  the  balance  of  power ;    and 


that,  as  to  Poland 


and  here  he  made  a 


portentous  pause, — that  kingdom,  in  its  present 
condition,  was  a  standing  menace  to  Germany. 
Encouraged  by  this  oracular  utterance,  Mr. 
Phinn  brought  on,  a  week  later,  a  motion  for 
an  address,  praying  her  Majesty  to  make  the 
restoration  of  Poland  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace.  Thereupon,  Lord  Palmerston  made  a 
speech  that  might  have  been  copied  from  J5a»- 
sard  of  1831-2 ;  deprecating  interference  with 
the  prerogative,  professing  utmost  sympathy 
with  the  victims  of  a  great  crime,  and  requesting 
that  the  motion  be  withdrawn ;  which  was  done 
accordingly,  with  an  alacrity  that  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  a  recordership  is  vacant. 

The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis,  declined  to  adopt  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's scheme  for  the  alteration  of  the  law  of 
newspapers ;  but  substituted  for  it  a  resolution 
afflmiing  the  principle  involved,  and  subse- 
quently introduced  a  bill,  which  was  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  flfty-four  [215  to 
161],  The  details  of  neither  measure  are  perfect : 
the  public  convenience  might,  we  believe,  be 
far  better  consulted,  and  ^e  revenue  ensured 
from  loss,  by  the  imposition  of  a  halfpenny 
postal  stamp  on  small  newspapers  and  for  one 
transmission.  But  we  warmly  congratulate  our 
readers  on  so  triumphant  a  result  of  the 
advocacy  in  which  we  and  they  have  never 
ceased  to  be  interested, — a  result  the  more  gra- 
tifying, because  achieved  in  the  face  of  **  objec- 
tions" recklessly  mendacious  and  maUcious; 
happily  characterised  in  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton's  splendid  speech  as  the  ''  eclecticism  of 
twaddle  and  bugbear.''  It  was  high  time  to 
emancipate  the  press,  if  only  for  its  vindication 
from  tiiie  disgraceful  pretences  of  self-elected 
representatives. 


LITERATUKE. 


Wanderings  in    Corsica:    its  History  and  its 
Heroes.     Translated  from  the  German  of  Y'ebl' 
niKAKj)  Gbeoorovxits,  by  Alexandba  Mxtib. 
Li  Two  Vols.  ("Miscellany  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture.")    Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co. 
"Iv  the  north  of  Europe/'  confesses  M.  Grego- 
rovius,  "  we  know  little  more  of  Corsica  thuEm 
that  Napoleon  was  bom  there,  that  Pasquale 
Paoli  struggled  heroically  there  for  freedom,  and 
that  the  Corsicans  practise  hospitality  and  the 
Vendetta,  and  are  the  most  daring  bandits."    We 
in  England  must  confess  to  as  slender  a  know- 
ledge of  an  island  not  less  remarkable,  in  its 
yaj,  than  our  own;  but  our  interest  in  that 
island  has  been  intensified  by  the  "  Corsican 
Brothers."    Few  of  us  have  heard  of  Boswell's 
Paoli, — but  we  all  know  Mr.  Duality  Kean. 

The  traveller  who  was  attracted  to  Corsica  by 
<nily  an  indefinable  expectation  of  adventure, 


has  found  in  its  people,  scenery,  and  history, 
the  materials  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  light  upon.  Our 
Foreign-literature  reviewers  confessed  its  attrac- 
tiveness two  or  three  months  since;  and  the 
Messrs.  Constable  have  shown  judicious  promp- 
titude in  adding  it  to  their  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Muir's  translation  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  in 
the  qualities  most  required  by  English  readers. 
A  very  agreeable  style  gives  rapid  currency  to 
narratives  and  sketches  that  would  be  worth 
digging  out  of  the  roughest  diction.  "We  con- 
fidently expect  to  see  a  work  of  such  compound 
excellence  republished  in  many  shapes,  and 
attain  a  wide  popularity. 

There  are  two  lines  of  interest  running  through 
M.  Gregorovius*  pages — ^the  historical  and  the 
domestic ;  the  heroic  and  the  outlaw ;  and  these 
are  almost  equally  romantic    The  latter  was 
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the  fint  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  explorer.  Hifi 
landing  on  Corsican  soil  was  at  Bastia,  and  in 
the  night : — 

Our  boat  landed  ns  at  the  quay,  on  which  the  raanty 
light  of  Bome  hand-lanterns  showed  a  group  of  doganieri 
and  sulors  standing.  TheboatmauBprangon  shore.  I  have 
hardly  ever  seen  a  man  of  more  repulsive  aspect.  He  wore 
the  Phrygian  cap  of  red  wool,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied 
ever  one  eye ;  he  was  a  veritable  Charon,  and  the  bound- 
less fiiry  with  which  he  screamed  to  the  passengers, 
■wearing  at  them,  and  examining  the  fiitces  by  the  light 
of  his  lantern,  gave  me  at  once  a  specimen  of  the  nngo- 
vemably  passionate  temperament  of  the  Corsicans. 

The  group  on  the  quay  were  talking  eagerly.  I  heard 
them  tell  how,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  a  Coracan  had 
murdered  his  neighbour  with  three  thrusts  of  a  dagger 
ammaxxato,  ammazeato — a  word  never  out  of  my  ears  in 
Corsica  {ammazaio  oontre  copoi  di  puffmUe).  "  On  what 
account  P"  "  Merely  in  the  heat  of  conversation :  the 
sbirri  are  after  him ;  he  will  be  in  the  macchia  by  this 
time.'*  The  fiMcchia  is  the  bush.  I  heard  the  woid 
mcKchia  in  Corsica  just  as  often  as  ammaziUo  or  tombato. 
He  has  taken  to  the  maecMa,  is  as  moch  as  to  say  he  has 
tamed  bandit. 

In  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
stranger  could  not  find  a  night's  lodging.  He 
encountered  four  other  yisitors  in  the  same  per- 
plexity ;  and  they  together  made  application  to 
the  sbirri,  who  led  them  to  a  house  kept  by  an 
old  soldier.  As  they  stood  knocking  at  the  door, 
they  learned  something  more  of  the  state  of 
society  in  Corsica : — 

Some  one  ran  past — our  sbirri  after  him,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  and  both  had  vanished  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  What  wa4  it  ?  What  did  this  hot  pursuit 
mean  ?  After  some  time,  the  sbirri  returned :  he  had 
imagined  the  runner  was  the  murderer.  **  But  he,"  said 
he,  "  is  already  in  the  hills,  or  some  fisherman  has  set 
him  over  to  Elba  or  Capraja.  A  short  while  ago,  we  shot 
Arrighi  in  the  mountains ;  Massori,  too,  and  Serapino. 
That  was  a  tough  fight  with  Arrighi ;  he  killed  five  of 
our  people." 

A  few  days  later,  the  traveller  was  scarcely 
surprised  to  find  a  guillotine  erected  on  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  Bastia;  but  the  in- 
formation elicited  by  his  questions,  sent  him  off 
to  read  the  "  Inferno  "  as  a  relief  from  the  real 
horrors  that  surrounded  him : — 

**  Who  is  it  they  are  going  to  execute?" 

**  Bracciamozzo  (Strong-arm).  He  is  only  three-and- 
twenty.  The  sbirri  caught  him  in  the  mountains ;  but 
he  defended  himself  like  a  devil.  They  shot  him  in  the 
arm.    The  arm  was  taken  off,  and  it  healed.*' 

**  What  has  he  done?" 

**  Dio  mio I  he  has  killed  ten  men!** 

**  Ten  men!  and  for  what?" 

"  Out  of  capriccio" 

Brigandage  is  itself  but  one  fruit  of  the  upas 
that  is  the  perverted  growth  of  the  Corsican 
heart.  Bevenge  is  a  religion  with  these  dwellers 
in  the  centre  of  Christendom.  To  forgive  an 
offence  is  infamous,  particularly  with  the  softer 
sex.  Mothers  inculcate  blood-shedding  in  their 
cradle  songs.  The  girls  have  a  favourite  air,  in 
which  twelve  lives  are  declared  insufiicient  to 
avenge  one's — ^boots !  When  a  man  is  slain  in 
a  quarrel,  his  widow  fastens  a  rag  dipped  in  his 
blood  to  the  dress  of  a  son  who  may  seem  slow 
to  avenge.    The  primary  assassin  flees  to  the 


mountains,  and  becomes  a  bandit — a  fugitive  at 
once  from  public  justice  and  private  hatred.  His 
is  probably  safe, — ^but  he  has  relatives;  and 
they,  even  to  the  second  cousin,  are  involved  in  the 
vendetta,  or  family  feud.  They  go  about  armed, 
and  convert  their  houses  into  fortresses.  Even 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  quarrel  may  linger 
on — but  will  surely  be  washed  out  in  blood.  In 
a  population  of  250,000,  there  have  been  com- 
mitted 4,300  murders  since  1821.  And  many 
give  and  take  wounds  that  make  life-long  scars : — 

I  see  walking  about  here  in  the  streets  of  Bastia,  a 
roan  whom  the  people  call  Nasoni,  from  his  large  nose. 
He  is  of  gigantic  size,  and  his  repulsive  features  are 
additionally  disfigured  by  the  scar  of  a  frightM 
wound  in  his  eye.  Some  years  ago,  he  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Pietre  Nera.  He  insulted  another  in- 
habitant of  the  place.  This  man  swore  revenge.  Naaoni 
intrenched  himself  in  his  house  and  cloeed  up  the  window, 
to  protect  himself  from  balls.  A  considerable  time  passed, 
and  one  day  he  ventured  abroad.  In  a  moment,  his  foe 
sprang  upon  him,  a  pruning-knife  in  his  hand.  They 
wrestled  fearfully.  Kasoni  was  overpowered;  and  hu 
adversary,  who  had  already  given  him  a  blow  in  the 
neck,  was  on  the  point  of  hewing  off  his  head  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  when  some  people  came  up.  Nasoni  re- 
covered; the  other  escaped  to  the  macchia.  Again  a 
considerable  time  passed.  Once  more  Nasom  ventared 
into  the  street.  A  ball  struck  him  in  the  eye.  They 
raised  the  wounded  roan;  and  again  his  giant  nature 
conquered  and  healed  hun.  The  furious  bandit  nov 
ravaged  his  enemy's  vineyard  during  the  night,  and  at- 
tempted to  fire  his  house.  Nasoni  removed  to  the  city, 
and  goes  about  there  as  a  living  example  of  Ckyrsican  re- 
venge— an  object  of  horror  to  the  peaceable  stranger 
who  inquires  his  history.  I  saw  the  hideous  roan  one 
day  on  the  shore,  but  not  without  his  double- barrel. 
His  looks  made  my  flesh  creep ;  he  was  like  the  demon 
of  revenge  himself. 

A  no  less  remarkable  and  much  more  pleasing 
celebrity  of  Bastia  is  a  woman  who  may  be 
seen  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head. 
She  might  have  been  Princess  of  Sweden, 
and  consort  of  a  king ;  for  her  mother,  a  village 
girl,  was  courted  by  Bemadotte,  when  a  common 
soldier,  at  work  on  the  roads,  and  refused  to  him 
by  her  parents.  A  few  miles  from  the  town  is 
the  bridge  where  Massena  gained  his  first  step 
in  promotion  from  the  ranks.  Besides  giving  an 
emperor  to  France,  Corsica  has  given  to  Rome 
two  popes,  to  Algiers  a  dey,  and  to  Morocco  a 
Sultana.  But  none  of  these  are  of  Corsica's 
proudest  breed — her  race  of  domestic,  patriot 
heroes.  Cruelly  vexed  by  Genoese,  Greek,  Mid 
German,  Turk  and  Frank,  the  little  isle  of  granite 
and  lava  has  never  wanted  sons  stem  as  the 
granite  and  hot  as  the  lava,  in  her  service.  In 
her  long  struggle  with  Genoa — in  whose  cor- 
rupt administration  the  vendetta  hadjits  origin — 
a  succession  of  splendid  characters  was  produced; 
and  some  beautiful  episodes  of  freedom  and  tran- 
quillity enjoyed.  Here  is  the  picture  of  a  Cor- 
sican of  the  sixteenth  century — Sampiero  : — 

Sampiero  was  above  the  middle  height,  of  proud  ana 
martial  bearing,  dark  and  stern,  with  black  curly  hair 
and  beard.  His  eye  was  piercing;  his  words  few,  firm, 
and  impressive.  Thoagh  a  son  of  nature,  and  without 
education,  he  possessed  acute  perceptions  and  onernng 
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jadgment.  His  friends  accused  him  of  seeking  the  sore- 
Feigntj  of  his  native  island :  Ke  sought  onlj  its  freedom. 
He  lived  as  simply  as  a  shepherd,  wore  the  woollen 
blou«e  of  his  country,  and  slept  on  the  naked  earth. 
He  had  lived  at  the  most  luxurious  courts  of  his 
time — ^at  those  of  Florence  and  Versailles;  but  he 
had  contracted  none  of  their  hoUowness  of  prin- 
ciple or  corrupt  morality.  The  ragged  patriot  could 
mnrder  his  wife  because  she  had  betrayed  herself 
and  her  child  to  her  country's  enemies  ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  those  crimes  that  pervert  nature,  and  those 
principles  that  would  refine  the  vile  abuse  into  a  phi- 
losophy of  life.  He  was  simple,  rugged,  and  grand, 
headlong  and  terrible  in  anger,  a  whole  man,  and 
fashioned  in  the  mightiest  mould  of  primitive  nature. 

Gaffori,  one  of  the  triumvirs  elected  to  head 

the    struggle    of    1743    against    the  Genoese, 

rivalled   in  the   supremacy  of  his    patriotism 

even  the  immortal  Tell : — 

Giampetro  Gaffori,  a  man  of  unusual  heroism,  marched 
upon  Corte  and  attacked  the  citadel,  which  occupies  a 
strong  position  upon  a  steep  crag.  The  Genoese  com- 
mandant saw  ihat  it  must  necessarily  fall,  if  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  Corsicans  continued  long  enouj^h  to  make 
soother  breach.  He  therefore  had  Gaffori's  young  son, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner,  bound  to  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  in  order  to  stop  the  firing.  The  Corsicans  were 
horror-struck  to  see  Gaffori*s  son  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  their  cannon  instantly  became  silent:  not  another 
shot  was  fired.  Giampetro  shuddered  ;  then,  breaking 
the  deep  silence,  he  shouted  **  Fire  !"  and  with  re- 
doubled fury  the  artillery  again  began  to  play  upon  the 
walls.  A  breach  was  made  and  stormed,  but  the  boy 
remained  uninjured,  and  the  heroic  father  enjoyed  the 
xeward  of  clasping  his  living  son  to  his  breast 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  1735,  elected  by  manhood  suf- 
frage, and  faithful  to  its  constituents — the  ro- 
mantic story  of  Theodore  the  Adventurer,  first 
and  last  king  of  Corsica — the  wisdom  and  valour 
of  Paoli — ^the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the 
French — the  fEimily  and  early  life  of  Napoleon 
— the  present  temper  of  the  islanders  towards 
the  master  on  whom  they  have  been  so 
splendidly  avenged — besides  a  hundred  tales  of 
lawlessness  and  superstition, — ^might  each  fur- 
nish a  passage  for  note  or  extract.  Hut  we  reso- 
lutely put  aside  volumes  so  tempting,  with  the 
intention  (hut  hardly  the  hope)  of  recurring  to, 
them  in  some  happy,  idle  hour. 


Russian  Life  in  th$  Interior ;  or,  the  Experiences 
of  a  Sportsman,  By  Ivan  ToFKGHKiriErp,  of 
Moscow.  Edited  hy  James  D.  MsisxEJOHif. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

This  translation  from  the  French  of  a  work 
puhliahed  at  Moscow  in  1852,  prohably  owes  its 
appearance  in  these  latitudes  to  that  equivocal 
appetite  for  everything  from  or  ahout  Eussia 
that  is  a  symptom  of  the  war  fever ;  but  it  has 
more  independent  merits,  and  will  enjoy,  we 
hope,  a  longer  entertainment.  It  wiU  not 
altogether  disappoint  those  who  may  go  to  it  for 
illustrations  of  the  political  and  social  residts  of 
Czarism  and  serfdom ;  but  there  are  other 
reasons  besides  its  escape  from  the  censor's  veto, 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  with  no  parti- 
cular "purpose."    It  was  originally  published 


as  the  Journal  of  a  Sportsman ;  and  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  shrewd,  observant,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  more  intimate  with  nature 
than  with  books,  and  more  interested  in  men 
than  in  systems.  On  its  first  page  we  have  re- 
marked the  differences  between  tiie  peasants  of 
the  provinces  of  Orel  and  Kalenga — a  difference 
analogous  to  that  between  the  peasantry  of  two 
contiguous  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  but  instead  of 
tracing  up  the  difference  to  its  cause,  the  Sports- 
man is  content  to  note  the  relative  value  of  each 
to  gentlemen  of  his  pursuits.  On  many  a  sub- 
sequent page  we  have  awfully  significant  indi- 
cations of  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  serf, 
body  and  soul,  to  his  owner,  and  his  owner's 
bailiffs ;  but  no^int  that  the  writer  is  conscious 
of  aught  but  the  duty  of  being  just  and  kind  to 
these  poor  people.  Even  his  model  peasant  is 
chiefly  remarkable,  in  our  eyes,  for  his  contempt 
of  women ;  "  in  which,"  says  M.  Tourghenieff, 
there  will  appear  nothing  surprising,  **  when 
one  considers  that  in  llussia  there  is  no  song  more 
faithfully  preserved  than  that  which  represents 
a  mother-in-law  as  saying,  '  What  sort  of  a  son 
are  you  ?  what  sort  of  a  head  of  a  family  will 
you  be  ? — ^you  who  have  a  young  wife,  and  never 
give  her  a  beating.'  " 

Among  the  Moscow  gentleman's  country 
friends  is  one  Arcadi  Pavlytch  Pienotchkin,  a  re- 
tired officer  of  the  Guards.     At  breakfast : — 

**  How  does  it  happen  that  the  wine  bus  not  been 
heated  ?'*  he  said  in  a  dry  voice  to  one  of  his  valets. 
The  man  trembled,  gprew  pale,  and  stood  as  if  he  were 
petrified.  **I  have  asked  you  a  question,  my  dear 
friend,"  resumed  the  young  lord,  with  a  studied  calm, 
his  large  eve  turned  full  on  the  poor  man,  who  twisted 
convulsively  the  napkin  he  had  hi  his  hand,  and  under 
the  fascination  of  his  masier^s  serpent  look  was  quite 
unable  to  articulate  a  syllable. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  dropped  his  head,  and  contrived  to 
look  in  a  pensive  way  at  the  unfortunate  culprit,  but 
from  beneath  his  eyebrows. 

**  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  me, 
with  an  amiable  smile,  and  laying  his  hand  in  a  con- 
fidential way  on  my  knees  ;  and  he  looked  again  in 
silence  at  the  valet  **  Go  I"  be  said  at  last,  raising  his 
eyebrows.  He  touched  the  button  of  a  little  spring- 
bell,  and  a  dark  man,  with  a  low  forehead  and  streaky 
eyes  entered. 

**  See  F)§odor  put  to  rights,'*  said,  but  in  still  fewer 
wordSy  Arcadi  Pavlytch,  with  perfect  self-possession. 

The  little  thick  man  bowed,  and  left  the  roona. 

"  One  of  the  little  inconvemences  of  the  country,** 
said  Arcadi,  smiling 

A  visit  to  this  young  nobleman's  estate,  in  his 
company,  exhibits  a  picture  of  loathsome  servi- 
lity, brutal  tyranny,  and  helpless  misery.  Two 
peasants — father  and  son,  ragged  and  barefooted 
— are  surprised  in  a  conference  with  the  stacosta 
(under-steward),  who  lay  on  the  ground,  "  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  fists  in  a  convul- 
sive fit  of  indecision." 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  knitted  his  brows,  bit  his  lips,  and 
walked  right  up  to  the  group.  The  two  peasants  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet. 

**  What  do  you  want  ?  Speak  V*  he  said,  in  a  severe 
and  slightly  nasal  tone. 

The  poor  wretches  looked  at  each  other,  but  could  not 
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get  a  word  oafe ;  they  winked  u  if  denied  by  lome  un- 
usnal  splendour,  and  breathed  very  quick 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  ?  Hare  you  no  tongnes, 
ebP  Speak,  you!  old  man,  what  is  it  you  want? 
Don't  be  afindd,  yon  clown." 

The  old  man  stretched  out  hia  bronxed  and  wrinkled 
Beck,  raised  slowly  his  large  blue  lipa,  and  sud»  in  a 
Toioe  broken  and  trembling — 

"Help  us,  my  lord!" 

And  again  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  earth ;  the  young 
man  followed  his  example.  Arcadi  Parlytch  regarded 
with  profound  gravity  the  backs  of  their  necks;  then, 
changing  his  attitude,  he  said — 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Whom  do  you  wish  to  make 
a  complaint  against  ?** 

"  Pardon,  my  lord !    A  moment's  breath we 

are  tortured.  .  .  we  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  how  is  it  you  hare  been  tortured  as  you  say  ?" 
And  be  looked  with  a  haughty  severity  at  the  poor  fel- 
low, from  between  the  parting  of  his  stiffly  curled 
moustaches. 

"My  lord,  he  has  taken  ereiy thing  away  from  us, 
and  utterly  ruined  us.  He  has  sent  two  of  my  sons  to 
the  army  against  the  law,  and  now  he  is  going  to  take 
away  the  third.  No  later  than  yesterday,  he  took  away 
my  best  cow;  and  his  worship  the  stacosta,  who  is  a 
true  son  of  his,  beat  my  baba.  Ah  !  my  good  lord  !  do 
not  allow  him  to  put  an  end  to  us  altogether." 

M.  Fienotchkin  became  very  much  embarrassed;  he 
ooughed  several  times  ;  and  then,  with  a  dissatisfied  air, 
inquired  in  a  low  voice  of  the  bourmeister  what  he  was 
to  think  of  such  an  allegation? 

**  My  good  lord,*^  said  the  old  man,  in  an  accent  of 
frightful  despair,  *'  in  the  name  of  God,  help  us  I  And 
he  calls  me  rude,  too!  Ah!  I  tell  you  before  God,  I 
have  no  longer  any  means  of  livine.  .  .  .  .  Sophron 
Jakovlitch  has  taken  a  hatred  to  me.  Why,  God  knows, 
but  he  has  mined  me,  crushed  me.  ....  This  is 
my  last  child.  ....  Ah!"  A  tear  coursed  down  the 
yellow  shrivelled  cheeks  of  the  old  man.  **  In  the  name 
of  God,  my  good  lord,  help  us!  help  usl" 

**  And  it  is  not  only  us  that  he  persecutes,"  said  the 
young  peasant 

Aroadi  Pavlytch  fired  at  these  words  of  the  poor  boy, 
who  had  been  till  now  so  sullenly  dumb. 

**  You!  who  asked  you  to  speak?  tell  me.  If  yon 
are  not  asked,  how  dare  you  speak?  What  is  all  this 
going  to  come  to?  Hold  your  tongue!  .  .  .  Hold  your 
tongue!  .  .  .  Ah,  heavens!  it  ia  rebellion!  downright 
irebellioni  .  .  .  But  that  won't  do  with  me;  I  .  .  ." 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  was  going  to  make  some  rash  move- 
ment, which  he  would  have  no  doubt  bitterly  repented 
afterwards;  but  he  probably  remembered  my  presence, 
for  he  restrained  himself,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  turning  to  me,  said  in  French,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  with  a  forced  smile,  "  Je  vous  demande  pardon, 
man  cher ;  c^est  tenners  du  tisauy  U  mauvais  e6ti  de  la 
m&laille"  Then  he  resumed,  in  Russian,  addressing  the 
peasants,  but  without  looking  at  them,^**  Very  well, 
Very  well;  I  shall  take  measures. . . .  You  may  go." .  . . 
(The  peasants  did  not  move.)  *'  Very  well,  I  have  told 
you  it  is  all  right ...  go  along. ...  I  shall  give  orders, 
1  tell  you;  go." 

The  story  of  the  **  Slave  Mistress "  is  an 
affecting  illustration  of  the  immorality  and  suf- 
fering which  even  virtuous  and  humane  woman 
may  occasion  to  her  own  and  the  other  sex,  and 
to  the  free  as  well  as  the  bond^  under  the  *'  pecu- 
liar institution"  of  the  great  republic  and  the 
g;reat  despotism.  But  the  bulk  of  M.  Tour- 
ghenieff 's  always  interesting  pages  are  interesting 
from  their  fidelity  to  our  universal  nature.  He 
portrays  humanity  in  fields  where  the  sweet 
changes  of  mom  and  eve,  spring  and  autumn, 


are  recogniBed  with  humble  thankfdlneis,  even 
by  serfs;  and  at  firesides  where  superstitioufl 
slaves  compassionate  the  free  people  of  a  country 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  winter.  Our 
sportsman  enters  into  with  keen  delight,  and 
describes  with  eloquent  minuteness,  the  humours 
of  sky  and  earth,  man  and  beast.  The  passage 
that  we  are  about  to  quote  is  worthy  of  Washing- 
ton Irving :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  among 
our  present  enemies  there  is  something  of  our 
own  warm  appreciation  of  the  faithful  dog : — 

He  [the  sportsman's  field  servant]  was  lord  and  master 
of  a  dog  which  answered  to  the  name  of  Valetke,  and  a 
marvellous  creature  it  was.  Ermolai  never  gave  it  any- 
thing to  eat  **I  go  to  feed  a  cringing  hound!"  he 
would  say;  **  what  an  idea!  Besides,  my  dog  has  much 
more  intelligence  than  other  dog^;  he  provides  his  own 
food,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter."  80 
reasoned  ErmoUi.  And  in  truth  Valetke,  though  the 
most  indifferent  eye  could  not  fail  to  observe  his  extreme 
leanness,  lived  for  many  a  long  year  after — never  dis- 
appearing long  enough  to  make  any  one  uneasy  about 
him,  or  cause  one  to  fear  that  he  haid  any  intention  of 
abandoning  his  master.  Once,  and  once  only — ^he  was 
then  young,  and  in  the  ardent  spring-time  of  hia  pas- 
sions— he  absented  himself  for  a  couple  of  days;  but,  I 
repeat  it,  he  committed  this  escapade  only  once.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  Yaletke's  character  was  a  com- 

Elete  indifference  for  everything  in  the  world.  If  he 
ad  not  been  a  dog,  I  would  have  said  that  he  had  been 
easily  disenchanted.  He  was  habitually  in  a  reclining 
attitude,  with  his  tail  drawn  under  him;  he  snuffed  and 
shivered  occasionally,  but  never,  most  assuredly,  never 
smiled  (I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  that  dogs 
smile,  and  very  sweetly,  too;  but  this  by  way  of 
parenthesis).  Let  it  be  known,  moreover,  that  he 
was  ridiculously  ugly;  and  that  no  servant,  male  or 
female,  let  slip  an  occasion  of  making  merry  over  his 
disagreeable  exterior,  Yaletke  bore  afi  their  sarcasms 
with  a  plulcsophy  wortliy  of  the  highest  respect.  Should 
he  happen,  through  a  weakness  common  among  more 
than  dogs,  to  put  his  dainty  nose  inside  the  half-opened 
door  of  some  lordly  kitchen,  to  inhale  the  heavenly  ex- 
haUtions  which  proceeded  firom  it,  his  appearance  was  at 
once  a  signal  for  merriment  among  the  cooks;  and 
with  one  accord  they  set  off  in  full  pursuit  of  the  poor 
animal,  with  demoniacal  cries  and  curses  that  would  have 
mfBed  the  temper  of  the  associates  of  all  the  academies 
in  the  world.  When  on  duty,  it  was  really  impossible  to 
iatigue  him,  and  he  had  a  fa^  nose;  but  if  by  accident 
he  stumbled  on  a  wounded  hare,  incapable  of  outrunning 
him,  he  never  fsdled  to  devour  it  to  the  last  and  least 
bone — ^it  mattered  not  where  he  fell  in  with  it,  provided 
only  it  was  in  a  retired  spot,  and  at  a  respectfcd  distance 
from  ErmolaS,  who,  if  he  detected  him  in  such  a  fault, 
burst  out  into  fearfully  abusive  language,  in  every  dialect, 
known  and  unknown ;  anger  in  such  a  case  made  an  in- 
spired neologist  of  him. 

2^  Crimea :  its  Toums,  Inhabitants,  and  Social 
Customs,  London :  Partridge,  Oakey  and  Co. 
1855. 

In  the  present  comparatiTe  dearth  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Crimea,  this  agreeable 
and  useful  little  work  is  welcome.  Written  by 
a  lady  resident  for  nine  years  on  the  spot,  and 
who  has  personally  visited  every  place  of  note 
in  the  peninsula,  it  contains  the  result  of  her 
observations  as  well  on  the  soil  and  climate  as 
on  the  manners  and  social  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants.    The  author  resided  near  the  Alma, 
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is  intimate  with  the  theatres  of  war  which  the 
exploits  of  the  Allies  have  rendered  famous,  and 
puts  OS  in  possession  of  some  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  diseases  prevalent  in  that  region 
by  which  we  might  do  well  to  profit  She 
states  that  during  the  hot  season,  which  con- 
tinues  through  June,  July  and  August,  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  while  for  weeks  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  rain,  and  even  the  nights  are  sultry 
and  oppressive.  When  the  hot  winds  hlow 
from  the  steppes  the  skin  is  blistered  by  the 
blast.  It  is  at  this  season  especially  that  fever 
and  ague  prevail,  which  can  be  treated  success- 
fiilly  only  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 
8mall-pox  also  is  extremely  fatal,  owing  to  the 
prejudice  entertained  by  the  Tartars  against 
vaccination.  Considering  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  book,  much  praise  is  due  to  the  writer  for 
the  comprehensive  view  she  has  taken  of  the 
whole  subject ;  she  seems  to  have  omitted 
nothing  which  one  might  expect  a  lady  to 
notice ;  and  we  lay  down  the  work  with  the 
conviction  that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  the 
Crimea  whenever  it  is  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a 
wise  and  stable  government. 

Grammatical  Exercises  on  the  Ifoods,  Tenses  and 
Syntax  of  Attie  Greek,  By  Jam es  Fergfsson, 
M.D.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1855. 
Thebe  are  few  people,  comparatively,  who  read- 
ing Greek  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  have 
not  occasion  to  regret  the  want  of  a  complete 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of 
the  verb.  In  reading  Latin  no  such  conscious- 
ness annoys  them ;  the  Latin  verb  settled  per- 
manently in  their  memories  in  childhood,  once 
for  aU,  and  remains  there  ever  ready  for  use. 
But  how  did  it  get  there  ?  Not  by  a  course  of 
repetitions  by  rote,  certainly ;  but  by  a  course  of 
gnimmatical  exercises  which  imprinted  upon  the 
mind  the  power  and  fonction  of  the  several  in- 
flexions. Here,  at  last,  and  it  has  been  long 
wanted  and  waited  for,  is  a  similar  set  of  exer- 
cises for  the  young  Grecian.  By  all  means  give 
the  boys  the  benefit  of  it  wherever  Greek  is 
taught;  it  wiU  save  six  months'  grinding  at 
least. 


Ths  Bulgarian^  the  Turk,  and  the  German, 
By  A.  A.  Pi.TON.  London:  Longman  and 
Co.     1855. 

The  author  of  this  work  repudiates  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressed  and  distressed  na- 
tionalities ;  looking  upon  their  overthrow  and 
debasement  as  the  natural  and  deserved  result 
of  their  own  inherent  weakness  and  inability 
to  maintain  their  freedom.  He  treats  Kossuth 
as  a  visionary  demagogue  labouring  under  a 
grand  delusion — and  asserts  that  though  Lom- 
bardy  is  a  gangrenous  limb  of  Austria,  that  no 
political  prescription  can  make  healthy,  Hun- 
gary is  sound  to  bone  and  marrow.    He  tells  us 


that  all  the  stories  about  disaffection  in  Hun« 
gary,  and  her  readiness  to  rise  against  her 
present  rulers,  proceed  not  from  her  nobles  or 
from  the  bulk  of  her  people,  but  from  the 
wrecks  of  the  privileged  classes  who  battened 
on  the  entrails  of  peasant  and  proprietor,  op- 
pressed the  industry  of  the  land,  and  lacking 
both  civiUsation  and  enterprise,  passed  their 
d&jB  in  vapid  declamation  and  long  whist. 
One  thing  is  certain,  he  says,  ''whatever 
happens,  the  people  of  Hungary  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  Ultra-Magyar  supre- 
macy, or  with  the  grasping,  insatiable,  indolent 
pauper  aristocracy.''  He  traces  the  present  war 
in  the  Crimea  to  the  Hungarian  revolt;  and 
reminds  us  that  every  extra  million  of  income- 
tax  wrung  out  of  John  Bull  is  the  consequence 
of  the  fraudulent  attempt  to  cancel  the  treaties  of 
Carlovitz  and  Passarovitz,  and  to  break  down  the 
only  efficient  barrier  to  Eussia  on  the  Danube. 
These  rabid  politics  are  the  consequence  of  the 
position  and  associations  of  the  writer,  who 
knows  about  as  much  as  he  cares  to  know,  and 
that  is  nothing,  of  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
For  constitutional  government,  anywhere  save 
at  home,  he  has  a  sovereign  contempt,  and  a 
cordial  sympathy  and  good-will  for  the  powers 
that  be.  Apart  from  such  meagre  and  bed- 
ridden politics,  however,  his  book  is  both  inter- 
esting and  vEduable,  and  at  times  also  not  a  little 
amusing.  Mr.  Baton  is  never  dull  or  long- 
winded,  but  writes  in  a  terse,  sketchy,  and 
bnlliant  style.  Just  as  the  war  was  breaking 
out,  he  visited  the  scenes  where  it  has  since 
raged,  and  the  men  who  have  played  the  man- 
liest part  in  the  bloody  drama.  He  was  at 
home  with  Colonel  Grach  and  Omer  Pasha,  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Lord  Eaglan,  and 
with  a  long  list  of  oilers,  many  of  whom  have 
fallen  at  their  post  since  he  shared  their  hospi- 
tality. He  solves  the  mystery  of  the  Bussian 
failure  before  Silistria  by  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
digious energies  displayed  by  the  Turks  under  the 
conduct  of  Grach  in  putting  the  fortress  in  a 
condition  to  defend  itself.  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  if  the  new  detached  forts  have  not 
rendered  Silistria  impregnable,  they  have  very 
nearly  accomplished  that  desideratum.  He 
laughs  at  the  ''  ingenious  Mr.  Cobden"  talking 
of  the  Bussian  inundation  being  broken  into 
spray  against  a  contemptible  fortress,  and  at 
the  Edinburgh  Eeviewer  who  despises  the  Eus- 
sian  troops  for  not  taking  "  such  a  redoubt  as 
was  carried  by  French  cavalry" — and  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  failure  to  take  the  place. 

The  fact  is  that  Silistria  would  have  been  a  hard  nat 
to  crack  for  the  best  French  or  English  army  that  ever 
was  afoot,  with  this  formidable  horseshoe  of  detached 
forts  and  the  scientific  part  of  the  defence  directed  by  a 
man  of  such  consummate  ability  and  energy  as  Grach. 
General  Schilders  showed  great  judgment  in  investing 
Arab  Tabia,  which,  notwithstanding  its  strong  profile, 
was  not  a  closed  redoubt  like  the  others;  and  he  in  fact 
put  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  But  even  had  Arab 
TaUa  fallen,  the  heavy  work  was  still  to  b^^;  for  all 
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officers  are  agreed  that  ao  long  as  fort  Abd-ul-Me^jid 
holds  out,  there  u  no  chance  of  an  enemy  redadng  SiBs- 
tria.  Bat  it  was  not  the  mere  ikilare  before  Arab  Tabia 
that  caused  the  raising  of  the  siege.  The  disembarkation 
of  the  Anglo-French  troops  filled  the  Rusuan  commander 
with  fear  of  their  junction  with  Omer  P&sha ;  bat  above 
all,  the  concentration  of  a  powerfiil  army  in  Transylvania, 
which  is  the  military  key  of  the  Prmcipalities»  made 
Marshal  Paskievitch  uneasy  for  his  flank  and  rear. 

On  the  subject  of  Turkey  this  writer  suggests 
that  we  are  not  to  judge  a  power  which  is  sub- 
stantially Oriental  by  the  European  standard; 
which  would  be  attempting  to  quU  figs  from 
thistles.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  foresees 
the  inevitable  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
whether  she  be  victorious  or  not  in  the  quarrel 
with  Russia.  **  Is  Turkey  the  sick  man  ?  Must 
her  empire  fall  ?''  he  asks — 

^  By  no  means,  for  she  has  the  two  primary  police  qua- 
lities that  hold  a  State  more  or  leas  well  together — ^the 
energy  to  hold  her  own,  and  the  acute  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  defeat  all  the  seditious  schemes  of  her 
rayahs.  Turkey  is  ftiU  of  political  and  military  vitality. 
Every  Turk  grows  up  with  a  firm  conviction  that  his 
destiny  is  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  political  supremacy. 
While  in  the  great  moral  qualities  of  sincerity,  strength 
of  will  and  generosity,  there  is  no  race  in  the  whole  land 
to  be  compared  with  him.  I  hold  the  Turkish  optimists 
and  passimiBts  to  be  equally  mistaken.  The  Turks  with 
Mongol  blood  for  the  most  part  flowing  in  their  veins,  will 
never  be  a  nation  of  distinguished  geometers,  physi- 
cians, geologists^  natural  philosophers  and  artists — 
penetrating  through  fluid  and  matter  to  the  profound 
truths  of  the  universe,  or  rinng  through  form  and  colour 
to  that  harmonious  agreement  of  parts  with  the  whole 
which  constitutes  beauty.  But  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Turkey  firom  being  civilised  under  the  Turks. 
With  a  few  rare  exceptions,  dirindined  to  science  them- 
selves, they  are  nevertheless  wiUing,  nay  anxious  to  re- 
ceive it  from  others ;  and  one  of  the  chief  regrets  caused 
by  the  Russian  war  is,  that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  great 
trunk  railroad  to  Constantinople  which,  executed  by  the 
science  of  Europe,  would  have  proved  equally  beneficial 
to  Moslem  and  Christian — a  gradual  softener  of  religious 
fanaticism—the  carrier  of  the  products  of  tlie  interior  to 
the  capital,  and  the  rapid  refluent  of  the  heart's  blood  to 
the  extremities — an  investment  to  the  thousands  of 
hoarders  in  the  earth ;  profitable,  not  hurtful  to  the  state 
— a  better  bridge  to  span  the  great  moral  gulph  between 
Europe  and  the  East  than  either  steam  or  sailing  ship — 
the  best  of  diplomatists  to  achieve  the  solid  and  perma- 
nent alliance  of  Turkey  and  the  states  of  Europe. 

For  many  6unusing  sketches  of  odd  and 
curious  characters  whom  the  author  met  on  his 
route — for  some  singular  scenes  in  the  social 
circles  of  home  among  the  Bulgarians — for  the 
strange  modes  of  domestication  in  the  wilder- 
nesses on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
author's  perilous  undertaking  of  boating  the 
river  in  fece  of  the  east  wind  and  the  winter's 
frost — and  for  a  number  of  other  things  besides 
which  will  be  novelties  to  most  of  our  readers, 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  volume,  which, 
better  than  most  volumes  of  its  size,  will  afford 
interest  and  instruction  for  a  vacant  hour. 


volume,  published  seven  years  ago.  The  critics 
of  that  day,  it  would  seem,  were  not  chary  of 
their  praise,  which  for  our  part  we  cannot  oon- 
scientiously  endorse  with  quite  so  much  wannth. 
These  verses  are  not  without  merit ;  they  ex- 
press sometimes  melodiously,  and  sometimes  in 
a  strain  the  reverse  of  melodious,  feelings  and 
sentiments  common  to  all  the  world ;  but  they 
exhibit  no  evidence,  not  the  slightest,  of  poetic, 
which  is  creative  power,  or  of  philosophic 
thought.  The  following  verses  are  the  best  we 
can  select : — 

THB  OLD  THORK-TREB. 

Beneath  the  aged  thorn  I  stand, 

That  old  familiar  tree; 
Bound  which,  in  pleasant  childhood's  days^ 

We  romped  so  merrily. 

Beside  it  still  glides  smoothly  on 
The  slumbrous  old  mill  stream: — 

I  cannot  tell  in  what  they're  changed, 
But,  oh,  how  changed  they  seem! 

Their  light,  their  life,  their  charm  is  gone; 

The  K>nd  hearts  and  the  true 
Are  crushed  and  dead,  or  distant  far 

From  all  their  childhood  knew  I 

And  now  no  more  mine  eyes  can  find 

Delight  in  this  fair  scene: 
It  yields  but  thoughts  of  faded  joys, 

And  sighs  for  what  hath  been. 

There  is  nothing  superior  to  this  in  the  whole 
volume,  while  ^ere  is,  alas,  abundance  of  what 
is  lamentably  less  tolerable. 

Foetieal  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chauc&r,  Edited  by 
KoBERT  Bsix.  Yol.  III.  London :  Parker. 
1855. 
This  third  volume  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  con- 
tinues the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  The  notes  and 
illustrations  by  the  editor  confer  a  value  upon 
this  edition  of  the  old  English  bard  which  esta- 
blish for  it  a  pre-eminence  above  all  others  of  a 
similarly  popular  character.  Verses  which  are 
difficult  or  doubtful  of  scansion,  the  editor  has 
marked  with  their  proper  quantity  in  the  foot- 
notes ;  and  these  examples,  if  they  do  not  em- 
brace all  the  apparentlv  defective  or  redundant 
lines,  put  the  reader  m  possession  of  a  key  for 
the  solving  of  such  difficulties  himself.  Each  of 
the  Tales  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  critical  essay  for 
which  the  observant  reader  of  Chaucer  will  feci 
grateful. 


Zays  and  Lyrics.    By  C.  Raj  Brown.  London : 

Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1855. 
Mr.  Brown's  volume  of  Poems  contains,  toge- 
ther with  fifty  new  pieces,  a  reprint  of  a  former 


God  and  Eis  Works :  or,  The  Existenes  of  God  in 
Harmony  mth  Human  Consciousness.    By  the 
Eev.  T.   BoBERTs.     London :   Partridge  and 
Oakey.    1855. 
Mr.  Egberts  has  written  this  work  professedly 
for  the  one-sided  advocates  of  reason,  with  a 
view  to  put  their  honesty  to  a  practical  test, 
and  he  calls  upon  them  to  confess  the  soundness 
of  his  argument  or  to  show  its  fallacy.    The 
argument  is,  in  fact,  well  worthy  of  the  investi- 
gation demanded  for  it ;  and,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
more  strictly  logical  the  mind  that  undertakes 
the  scrutiny,  the  more  profound  is  the  conviction 
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likelj  to  be  that  in  this  direction  lies  the 
truth.  These  essays  are  characterised  by  a  style 
of  reasoning  at  once  the  simplest  and  severest 
we  have  ever  seen  applied  to  the  subject ;  and  if 
a  flian  be  able  to  thmk  at  aU,  and  have  reason 
for  thinking  to  some  purpose  on  the  weightiest 
of  all  concerns,  he  cannot  do  better  than  to 
follow  out  the  train  of  thought  here  traced  for 
him,  and  make  it  his  own,  if  he  can. 


SatmeU  on  Various  Subjects,  By  E.  W.  Elliott, 
B.A.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  1 854. 
These  Sonnets,  though  many  of  them  are  not 
properly  described  by  tiie  designation  "  sonnet," 
contain  some  good  and  poetical  thoughts  feli- 
citously expressed.  Their  worst  characteristic 
is  a  want  of  fluency — a  painful  kind  of  elabora- 
tion, which  has  resulted  quite  as  often  in  failure 
as  in  success.  The  writer  is  evidently  not  at 
ease  in  the  construction  of  metre,  from  the  want 
of  practice.  The  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimen  we  could  select : — 

SPBIKe. 

At  tby  approach  the  streams  break  from  their  chains. 
And  msh  with  joy ;  **  the  valleys  langh  and  sing." 
From  every  dell  the  breezes  ofierings  bring 
Of  InsdoQB  violets,  and  of  birds'  sweet  strains ; 
The  grassy  meads  smile  through  their  tears  of  dew. 
And  orchards  dense  resume  their  fibrous  leaves ; . 
From  bough  to  bough  the  white  clematis  weaves 
Its  wiry  network  where  the  sharp  blasts  blew. 
The  woodbii^  robes  the  whitewashed  cottage  walls. 
And  children's  voices  hail  th}-  presence  dear ; 
All  earth  rejoices  'neath  a  heaven  clear. 
As  on  her  breast  thy  wealth  of  beauty  falls  : 
Like  happy  maid,  thoa  walk'st  in  steps  of  one, 
Who  milamented  to  his  giiLve  has  gone. 


The  Conflict  and  the  Triumph ;  or.  The  Things 
that  are  Coming  on  the  Earth,  By  the  Bev. 
N.  S.  GoDFBET,  S.G.L.  London:  Partridge 
andOakey.    1855. 

There  was  but  one  way  left  for  a  writer  on  Pro- 
phecy and  the  Revelations  to  take  who  would 
start  anything  new  on  the  subject,  and  that  was 
to  abandon  the  old  principle  based  on  symbols, 
BpintuaHsations,  and  non-natural  significations, 
and  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  Scriptures 
according  to  its  literal  meaning.    Mr.  Godfrey 
has  taken  this  way — ^not,  as  is  very  evident,  from 
any  desire  of  making  a  sensation  by  its  novelty, 
but  from  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  of  its 
reasonableness.     It  is  likely  that  the  followers 
of  Elliott  and  Gumming  and  their  spiritualising 
brethren,  who  are  apt  to  fancy  their  systems  im- 
pregnable, may  feel  more  than  a  little  astonished 
at  the  force,  pertinacity,  consistency,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  logical  success,  with  wbich 
the  present  writer  makes  out  his  case  and  but- 
trewes  his  startling  propositions.    "We  should  be 
wandering  out  of  our  way  to  enter  into  details ; 
we  shall  only  mention  that  according  to  Mr. 
^^^odfrey.   Antichrist  will    be  an  individual — 
^opae  is  not  Babylon — the  year-day  interpre- 
tation of  times  and    periods  is  a  delusion — 
^  two  witnesses   are  two  individuals,  pro- 


bably Enoch  and  Elijah — ^the  ''signs  of  the 
coming  "  are  already  appearing,  "  table-turning*' 
being  one  of  them — the  second  advent  will  be 
premillenial — and  the  Millenium  will  witness 
the  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  Earth. 
Mr.  Godfrey  writes  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  with  remarkable  modesty;  yet,  notwith- 
standing his  unwillingness  to  offend,  the  great 
apocalyptic  authorities  come  in  for  some  strange 
exposures  of  false  reasoning,  and  Dr.  Gumming 
for  something  else  in  addition  which  it  is  still 
less  pleasant  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  an 
adversary.  Under  the  head  "  Is  Eome  Babylon?" 
we  find  the  following : — 

It  is  said,  if  you  do  not  call  Rome  Babylon,  or  the 
Antichrist,  you  encourage  Popery.  But  how  so?  I 
earnestly  deprecate  such  assertions.  If  I  do  not  call 
Rome  Babylon,  do  I  therefore  encouraee  idolatry,  blas- 
phemy, the  iniquity  of  the  confessioniQ,  the  tyranny  of 
the  priesthood?  Does  all  our  opposition,  then,  depend 
upon  a  name? Rome  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably is,  a  type  of  the  apocalyptic  Babylon.  The  Pope 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  type  of  the  man  of  sin;  but 
bad  a^  the  Papacy  is,  foul  as  the  abominations  of  Rome 
are,  fouler  and  far  worse  will  be  the  doings  of  the 
harlot  of  Babylon  aud  the  Satanic  Antichrist  I  do 
hope,  therefore,  my  brethren  will  get  out  of  the  habit  of 
making  such  uncharitable,  and,  I  must  add,  untrue 
assertions;  they  may  point  a  satire,  but  they  do  not 
establish  a  position. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  from  Scripture  evi- 
dences that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  people,  having 
temple  and  sacrifices  during  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, and  that  Jews  shall  be  slain  in  Babylon — 

And  this  must  show  that  the  consummation  of  iniquity 
cannot  arrive,  nor  the  reign  of  Antichrist  commence, 
until  after  they  have  been  restored  as  a  people;  and 
also  that,  whether  we  like  the  idea  or  no,  those  times 
are  passed  over  almost  in  total  silence,  and  that  Babylon 
and  the  Antichrist  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  a 
people  now  scattered  and  outcast,  and  the  events  con- 
cerning whom  cannot  be  fulfilled  until  after  they  are 
again  a  people,  inhabiting  the  land  of  their  fathers;  at 
the  same  time,  if  any  are  not  content  with  the  ardent 
denunciation  of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  upon  abstract 
Bible  principles,  they  are  welcome,  if  they  please,  to  view 
Rome  as  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  apocalyptic 
harlot,  only  I  entreat  them  not  to  weaken  their  cause, 
and  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  by  attaching  too  great 
importance  to  a  name  which  does  not  literally  l^elong  to 
it  If  Romanists  were  as  well  read  in  their  Bibles  as 
in  the  Fathers,  they  would  long  ago,  with  very  little 
trouble,  have  shown  Protestants  the  absurdity  of  the 
so-called  Protestant  scheme  of  Prophetic  interpretation. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Godfrey  is  much, 
more  successful  in  overthrowing  the  symbolising 
system  of  interpretation,  than  in  establisliing  his 
own  literal  system,  cleverly  as  he  has  laboured  to 
sustain  it.  If  both  were  sent  adrift  down  the 
current  of  oblivion,  the  Christian  world  might 
be  all  the  better  for  the  loss.  Mr.  Godfrey  in- 
sinuates, in  a  passage  in  his  book,  that  "  given" 
the  assumptions  of  the  spiritual  interpreters,  he 
would  undertake  to  overthrow  the  whole  system 
of  Christianity.  This  points  to  an  opinion  we 
have  expressed  before  to-day,  to  the  effect  that 
the  monstrous  absurdities  and  the  paltry  un- 
reasoning shifts  to  to  which  prophetic  interpre- 
ters have  been  driven  to  establish  theories  of 
their  own,  have  done  more  to  confirm  infidels 
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in  their  infidelity  than  to  hnild  up  Chris- 
tians in  their  faith.  "We  do  not  see  that  tiie 
literal  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
mends itself  very  strongly  to  reasoning  minds : 
Mr.  Godfrey  stands  up  for  a  New  Jerusalem, 
occupying  an  area  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  square  miles  of  land — ^built  of  gold  and  silver 
and  aU  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  surrounded 
with  walls  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
high !  The  student  of  prophecy  who  can  get 
Over  this  wall  is  not  likely  to  stumble  at  any 
impediments  cast  in  his  way  by  the  symbolisers. 


The  Golden  Colony;  or,  Victoria  in  1854,  ^e. 
By  G.  H.  "Wathen.  London  :  Longman  and 
Co.     1855. 

The  author  of  this  work  records  the  results  of 
bis  own  observation  and  adventure,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  drawings  from  his  own  portfolio. 
He  unites  in  his  own 'person  the  emigrant,  the 
traveller,  the  politician,  the  geologist,  and  the 
artist,  and  has  bestowed  a  competent  share  of 
attention  to  every  branch  of  his  subject.  His 
narrative  affords  many  striking  pictures  of  life — 
in  Melbourne,  in  the  Bush,  and  at  the  Diggings ; 
and  contains  at  the  same  time  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  intending  emigrant  and 
the  commercial  man.  As  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  society  in  the  Gk)lden  Colony,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  we  have  in  so  small  a  compass. 
We  could  wish  that  the  Eeport  of  the  author 
were  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
truthful ;  but  we  gather  £rom  it  that  the  elements 
of  insurrection  are  at  work  among  the  diggers, 
and  that  in  default  of  wise  and  energetic  manage- 
ment on  the  spot,  we  have  unwelcome  tidings 
to  expect. 

JETiston/  of  My  Youth.  By  Francis  Abago. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.  (''  Travellers'  Li- 
brary.") 1865. 
A  SKETCH  of  the  events  of  his  own  early  life,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Arago,  is  sure  to  be  received  with 
welcome  by  all  lovers  of  biography.  The  tale 
of  his  youth  told  by  the  great  astronomer,  is  one 
of  romantic  interest  and  imminent  peril.  En- 
gaged while  yet  a  lad,  in  the  prosecution  of 
astronomical  observations  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Valencia,  he  was  compelled,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Spanish  war,  to  fly  for  his  life.  The 
Spaniards  mistook  his  scientific  apparatus  and 
demonstrations  for  signals  to  the  enemy,  and 
would  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  spy.  After 
incurring  many  perils,  he  made  his  escape  to 
Algiers,  whence  ho  embarked  in  an  Algcrine 
vessel  for  Marseilles ;  but  the  vessel  was  seized 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Arago  and  his  com- 
panions underwent  the  miseries  of  imprison- 
ment and  semi-starvation,  while  the  cap- 
tors of  the  vessel  endeavoured  to  procure 
its  confiscation.  In  this  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  ship  resumed  her  voyage  after  a 
delay  of  some  months,  and  again  arrived  on 


the  Algerine  coast.  Arago  now  remained  at 
Algiers  during  the  spring  of  1809,  and  embark- 
ing in  June  of  that  year,  reached  his  hcnne  in 
safety.  He  was  nominated  an  Academician  in 
the  following  September,  being  then  twenty- 
three  years  of  ago.  The  narrative  is  continued 
up  to  the  year  1822,  when  he  was  elected  Per- 
petual Secretary  of  the  Academy.  Arago  was  of 
Spanish  descent,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
Gascon's  egotism  unpleasantly  visible  here  and 
there  in  the  too  scanty  details  he  has  thought 
fit  to  give  of  his  personal  acts  and  adventures. 
He  tells  how,  more  than  once,  he  came  unfor- 
tunately into  collision  with  Laplace,  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  an  instinctive  dis- 
like, though  fully  conscious  of  his  genius.  We 
quote  a  curious  anecdote. 

I  entered  this  establishment  (the  Obserratory)  on  the 
nomination  of  Poisson,  my  friend,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Laplace.  The  latter  loaded  me  with 
civilities.  I  was  happy  and  proud  when  I  dined  in  the 
Kue  de  Tcnmon  with  the  great  geometer.  My  mind 
and  my  heart  were  mnch  disposed  to  admire  all,  to 
respect  all,  that  was  connected  with  him  who  had  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  secular  eqnatioB  of  the  moon, 
had  found  in  the  movement  of  this  planet  the  means  of 
calculating  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  had  traced  to  the 
laws  of  attraction  the  long  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and 
of  Saturn,  &c.,  &c.  But  what  was  my  disenchantment, 
when  one  day  I  heard  Madame  de  Laplace,  approach- 
ing her  husband,  say  to  him,  "  Will  you  entrust  to  me 
the  key  of  the  sugar?" 

Laplace,  it  would  appear,  could  be  actuated 
by  motives  the  reverse  of  honourable  in  the 
employment  of  the  patronage  accruing  from  the 
position  he  held.  The  man  who  kept  the  key 
of  the  sugar  was  not  remarkable  for  high- 
mindedness ;  he  would  fill  up  vacancies,  as  our 
aristocracy  does,  by  favouritism,  not  by  merit — 
and  it  was  against  such  doings  that  he  always 
found  an  adversary  in  Arago.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  in  the  face  of  mutual  demonstrations 
of  outward  respect  the  two  were  always  prac- 
tically at  war.  When  Arago,  against  his  will, 
was  put  in  nomination  for  the  Perpetual  Secre- 
taryship— 

M.  de  Laplace,  at  the  moment  of  voting,  took  two 
plain  pieces  of  paper;  his  neighbour  was  guilty  of  the 
indiscretion  of  looking,  and  saw  distinctly  that  the 
illustrions  geometer  wrote  the  name  of  Fourier  on  both 
of  them.  After  quietly  folding  them  up,  M.  de  Lai^ce 
put  the  papers  into  his  hat,  shook  it,  and  said  to  the 
same  curious  neighbour:  "You  see,  I  have  written  two 
papers;  I  am  going  to  tear  up  one,  I  shall  put  the  other 
into  the  urn;  I  shall  thus  be  ignorant  for  wfaidi  of 
the  two  candidates  I  have  voted."  All  went  on  as 
the  celebrated  Academician  had  said ;  only  that  every  one 
knew  with  certainty  that  his  vote  had  been  for  Fourier; 
and  "  the  calculation  of  probabilities"  was  in  no  way 
necessaiy  for  arriving  at  this  result. 

We  cannot  compliment  the  Savilian  Professor 
of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  upon 
the  success  of  his  translation  of  this  little  work ; 
he  has  rendered  the  sense  of  his  author  too 
literally;  and  from  lus  not  having  exchanged 
French  idioms  for  corresponding  idioms  of  our 
own,  his  book  reads  more  like  Anglicised  Prench. 
than  the  Queen's  English. 
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The  Soldier^  Fri&nd  and  Army  Scripture 
Readers^  Society. — This  Society  has  been  inBti- 
tuted  Sot  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  religious 
instruction  of,  our  soldiers,  whether  in  barracks 
or  on  service  in  the  field.  The  means  they 
adopt  are  the  printing  and  circulation  of  tracts 
among  the  army,  and  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries to  visit  the  barracks  and  stations  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  number  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  are  before  us,  consisting  of 
Eeports  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
showing  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for 
continued  and  increased  exertions.  "We  do  not 
envy  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  could  read 
tuimoved  the  Keport  of  Mr.  Mathieson's  Labours 
from  November,  1854,  to  January,  1855.  He 
arrived  at  Balaklava  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber ;  he  has  shared  the  privations  and  perils  of 
the  soldiers ;  has  visited  the  various  regiments, 
the  batteries,  the  transports;  and  among  the 
weary,  the  sick,  and  the  dying  has  carried  mes- 
sages of  comfort  and  instruction.  Similar  Ee- 
ports  are  published  from,  the  hospital  at  Scutari, 
and  also  from  the  fleet.  The  best  testimony  to 
the  usefulness  of  these  labours  is  afforded  by  the 
conduct  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
intended,  and  who  have  invariably  received 
them  with  eagerness  and  gratitude.  The  Society 
have  originated  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  entitled 
"  The  Christian  Sentinel,  or  Soldiers'  Magazine,** 
for  gratuitous  distribution  amoDg  soldiers.  The 
articles  composing  it  are  short,  terse,  anecdotic, 
and  tx>  the  purpose.  Let  those  who  feel  the 
obligation  they  are  under  to  the  brave  men  who 
fight  cur  battles,  do  what  they  can  to  insure  it  a 
wide  circulation. 


purchase  his  book,  to  read  and  compare  it  with 
their  Uncle  Toms ;  each  story  will  corroborate 
the  other  j  and  they  may  probably  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  that  we  have,  to  wit,  that  the 
best  key  to  ** Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  John 
Brown's  Narrative. 


Sla/i>»  lAfe  in  Georgia ;  the  Nmratine  of  John 
Brawny  a  Fugitive  Slave,  Edited  by  L.  A. 
Chaioebovzow.  London :  27,  New  Bond- 
street. 

The  story  of  John  Brown  is  as  interesting  as 
that  of  Uncle  Tom,  while,  instead  of  being  a 
fiction  founded  on  fact,  it  is  a  fact  unvarnished 
by  fiction.     John  has  suffered  in  his  own  person 
the  worst  evils  of  slavery,  and  been  as  well  the 
subject  as  the  witness  of  its  most  abominable 
cruelties.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
sympathetic    indignation  which  electrified  all 
England  on  the  publication  of  the  romance,  wiU 
be  stirred  into  similar  activity  by  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts.     "We  apprehend  not.    John  is  an 
honest  fellow,  every  inch  a  man ;  he  gives  us  a 
photograph  of  his  swart  fece,  and  shows  a  better 
head,  phrenologicaUy  speaking,  than  we  should 
hope  to  find  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  slave-holder. 
He  publishes  his  book  in  the  hope,  by  its  sale, 
of  raising  the  means  to  enable  him  to  start  as  a 
cotton-grower  in  one  of  our  colonies  on  the  free- 
labour  principle.    A  better  qualified  agent  for 
the  prosecution  of  such  an  experiment  could  not 
be  desired,  looking  to  his  past  experience  and  his 
mechanical  skill.    We  recommend  our  readers  to 


Flam  Fapers  on  Frophetic  and  other  Subjects, 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  Dublin  : 
Eobertson.     1854. 

This  volume  contains  four-and- twenty  Essays  or 
Discourses  on  Prophecy.  The  author,  who  writes 
anonymously,  appears  more  desirous  of  diffusing 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  than  of  winning  a  reputation  for  himself. 
Ha  has  read  and  studied  most  that  has  been 
written  by  his  predecessors ;  and  he  admits  that 
where  he  has  found  thoughts  corroborative  of 
his  own  views,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  make  use 
of  them.  His  work,  however,  is  no  compilation, 
but  a  careful  and  elaborate  composition,  original 
for  the  most  part,  and  comprehensive  in  its 
aim.  He  supports  the  "  pre-millenial "  idea — 
but  in  many  particulars  stands  alone  in  his  sen- 
timents on  other  parts  of  the  subject.  His  work 
has  the  merits  of  solidity  and  cheapness,  and  we 
can  recommend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  desirous 
of  obtaining,  at  small  cost,  a  complete  view  of 
the  question. 

Foetical  Works  of  James  Thomson,  Edited  by 
Robert  Bell.  Yol.  I.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker  and  Son.  1855. 
Dan  Chaxices  has  given  place  this  month,  in 
Mr.  Parker's  issue,  to  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons. 
This  first  volume  of  Thomson's  poetical  works 
appears  to  contain  the  whole  of  his  poems  except 
the  "  Seasons"  and  the  "  Castle  of  Lidolence :" 
these  will  form  the  contents  of  the  second  volume. 
The  biography  of  the  poet  prefixed  to  his  works 
contains  all  the  known  facts  of  his  life,  which,  as 
most  people  know,  was  a  lazy  one,  marked  by 
little  action,  less  incident,  and  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  adventure.  Some  interesting  parti- 
culars are  added  iii  the  notes,  which,  in  an 
abundance  more  than  usually  liberal,  are  ap- 
pended both  to  die  life  and  the  text,  and  afford 
us,  among  other  things,  some  charaeteridtie  traits 
of  Thomson's  cotemporaries. 

I>e  Foe  and  Churchill,  By  Joket  FofESTEB, 
Author  of  the  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  &c.  Re- 
printed, with  Additions,  from  the  Edinhwrgh 
Review.  ("  The  Travellers'  Library,"  Parts 
76  and  77.)    London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  celebrities  of  our  age  can  seldom  be  better 
engaged  than  in  commemorating  celebrities,  in 
their  own  professions,  of  bygone  days ;  for  they 
can  seldom  contribute  more  effectually  to  the 
service  of  their  own  generation.  Mr.  Forster  has 
done  great  things  in  this  way.  His  biography 
of  the  Commonwealth  statesmen,  though  not 
fully    freed  from  the  prejudices  of  imperfect 
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knowledge  or  partial  views,  has  immortally 
allied  his  own  name  with  theirs.  The  ''  Life  of 
Goldsmith  "  is  incomparably  the  best  book  on  a 
subject  that  has  engaged  able  and  el^ant  pens. 
And  these  minor  biographies  are  similarly  per- 
fect in  their  way ; — life-like  sketches  of  men 
than  whom  none  were  more  notable  in  their 
time,  and  one  of  whom  is  as  deserving  of  per- 
petual imitation  as  he  is  secure  of  unending  re- 
nown. The  author  of  *'  Robinson  Crusoe,"  like 
the  author  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  suffers  injustice 
in  all  his  other  works  by  the  limitless  fame  of 
that. 

Dree  Trade  in  Land :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Social 
and  Commercial  Influence  of  the  Laws  of  Suc- 
cession and  the  System  of  Entails^  as  affecting 
the  Zandt  the  Farmer,  and  the  Labourer :  with 
Observations  on  the   Transfer  of  Land,     By 
James  Beal.     London :  J.  Chapman. 
Ak  influential  writer  in  the  London  weekly 
press,  instances  the  recent  re-introduction  of  Mr. 
Locke  king's  Law  of  Succession   Bill,    as  a 
proof  of  the  obdurate  unpracticalncss  of  Badicals. 
The  censure  we  deem  in  this  case  misapplied. 
The  system  attacked  by  Mr.  Locke  King  is  a 
practical  social  grievance,  and    a   great  anti- 
democratic influence.     It  may  be  hopeless  to 
expect  immediate  redress ;  but  unless  the  war 
is  to  dry  up  all  discussion  of  domestic  questions, 
the  discussion  of  this  should  not  be  omitted, 
as  it  touches  closely  on  that  aristocratic  supre- 
macy which  a  single  campaign  has  menaced. 
"Whenever  the  discussion  may  come  on,  Mr. 
Beal's  work  will  be  found  of  high  utility,  as  an 
epitome  of  the  argument  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  containing  much  incidental  matter  of  in- 
terest to  all  reforming  citizens. 

Burghersh ;  or,  the  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings.  London :  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey. 
We  have  here  an  English  "  interior  " — too  ex- 
clusively agreeable  for  fidelity,  but  making  no 
pretence  to  that  unamiable  attribute.  The 
author,  poetically  susceptible  to  rural  delights, 
wisely  adds  to  his  unrhymed  rhapsody  illus- 
trations from  real  life.  The  titie  of  his  book 
is  the  name  of  a  village  between  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Hastings — ^the  centre,  therefore,  of  a 
district  rich  in  natural  beauties  and  architectural 
memorials.  He  writes  with  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm, and  has  been  well  sustained  by  printers, 
bookbinders,  and  engravers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Manual  of  Political  Science;  for  the  use  of 
schools,  and  more  especially  of  candidates  for  the 
civil  service  :  arranged  in  chapters,  with  Ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  each,  and  preceded  by  an  in- 
troductory chapter.  By  E.  R.  HTmpmiETS, 
LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School.  London :  Longman  and  Co. — A  School 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation 


to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon:  with  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Questions  for  Examination.  By 
ZoJLS  Lord,  A.M.  London :  Simpkin  and 
Marshall. — A  Guide  to  the  Mythology,  History, 
and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Bey. 
Dr.  Brewer,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  Author 
of  "Guide  to  Science,"  "Guide  to  EngHsh 
History,"  &c.,  &c.  London :  Jarrold  and  Son. 
— One  Thousand  Questions  on  the  Old  Testament; 
designed  to  aid  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  By  a  Teacher.  Second  Edition. 
London :  Jarrold  and  Son.  —  One  Thousand 
Questions  on  the  New  Testament;  designed  to 
aid  an  intelligent  use  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  By  a 
Teacher.    London :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 

The  copiousness  of  Dr.  Humphreys'  title-page 
relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  describing  the 
work  which  it  introduces ;  but  need  not  deprive 
us  of  the  pleasure  of  saying,  the  performance  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  promise.  It  would  be 
high  praise  to  say  that  it  may  make  political 
science  palatable  as  well  as  intelligible  to  elder 
boys,  and  to  the  class  of  minds  that  are  most 
likely  to  compete  for  civil  service  appointments; 
but  it  may  also  serve  as  a  useiiil  book  of  refe- 
rence to  writers  and  speakers,  since  it  marks 
with  much  distinctness  the  history  of  the  science, 
and  analyses  the  opinions  of  living  authorities. 
Its  general  bias  is  liberal,  and  its  conclusions 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  dominant  school. 

Mr.  Lord's  history  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  those  which  afflicted  and  misled  our  boy- 
hood. His  is  the  first  school-history  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  which  did  not  call  Charles 
a  martyred  saint,  and  Cromwell  a  hypocritical 
regicide.  Mr.  Lord  does  full  justice  to  the  Par- 
liamentary General,  and  but  little  wrong  to  the 
great  Protector.  By  this,  the  flavour  of  his 
whole  volume  may  be  tasted.  It  is  that  of  a 
genuine  history, — free  from  cant  and  servility ; 
tiie  work  of  a  just  thinker  and  a  facile  pen.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  find  so  little  of  im* 
portance  omitted  in  the  record  of  so  large  and 
eventfiil  a  period  within  the  space  of  a  school- 
book.  The  marginal  notes  and  references  to 
authorities  double  its  value. 

We  have  never  liked  catechetical  compen- 
diums,  and  some  of  Dr.  Brewer's  former  works 
have  gone  to  strengthen  the  dislike.  But  we 
gladly  acknowledge  that  this  Grecian  Guide  is  a 
singidar  success.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
facts  '  distributed  *  into  question  and  answer. 
There  is  really  a  guidance  into  curiosity,  and 
a  provision  for  its  gratification  to  which  we 
elders  might  sometimes  repair  with  advantage. 

Of  the  "  Thousand  Questions"  we  can  say 
little  more  than  is  said  by  the  Teacher  who  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  construct  them.  They  are 
designed  to  cidtivate  only  an  "  intelligent  use  " 
of  Scripture,  which  is  not  its  highest  use.  It  is 
the  necessary  inability  of  catechisms  to  deal  with 
the  emotional  faculties  which  makes  us  dislike 
them.  These  catechisms  appear,  however,  well 
enough  adapted  to  their  professed  object 
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JSiUred;    th$  Daughter,      By    Mrs.    Newton 
Crosslaitd,  Author  of  "  Lydia,"  "  Memorable 
Women,"  &c.     Ulustrated  by  John  Gilbert. 
London:  Boutledge. 
A  HAjrnsoMB  book,  opening,  with  a  merry  peal  of 
fete-day  beUs,  tonsher  in  the  twenty-firet  birth- 
day of  a  heiress — the  Hildred  Layton  of  the 
story.     After  a  pleasant  peep  at  Gherrybrook 
and  its  surrounding  scenery— charmingly  de- 
scribed— ^we  have  a  rather  less  pleasing  intro- 
duction  to   its  owner;    for,   though   perfectly 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  his  bearing, — 

The  inner  heart  of  the  man  neycr  opened  to  bis  asso- 
ciates; and  extended  as  was  his  knowledge  of  life  and 
things,  it  had  never  heen  made  molten  by  the  emotions, 
and  so  changed  to  wisdom.  Oliver  Layton  appeared  an 
incarnation  of  conventi^tnal  propriety.  Established 
usage,  resx)ectable  precedents,  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  were  bis  rule  of  oondnct ;  and,  accordingly,  bis  word 
was  good  "on  'Change"  for  tens  of  thousands;  bnt 
"  where  his  treasure  was,  his  heart  was  also." 

He  has  settled  on  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  20,000/.  She  soon  after  loses  her  mo- 
ther, and  is  confided  to  the  guidance  of  her 
maternal  aunt,  Miss  Graham,  an  occasional 
visitor  at  Gherrybrook;  and  of  course  one 
of  the  party  assembled  to  congratulate  her 
niece  on  this  ''  coming  of  age"  and  into  posses- 
sion of  her  fortune.  The  day  passes  pleasantly 
enough, — Hildred  looking  very  lovely  and  ap- 
pearing very  happy.  But  on  the  morrow,  Miss 
Graham  has  to  pexform  the  repulsive  task  of  ac- 
quainting Hildred  (in  obedience  to  her  mother's 
dying  injunction)  that  the  property  her  father 
had  allowed  to  be  considered  hers,  does  in  reality 
belong  to  the  children,  or  heirs,  of  a  French  Count, 
who  had  entrusted  it  to  him,  and  whose  sur- 
viving connections  he  had  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
cover. Hildred — influenced  by  recently-acquired 
religious  principle — ^instantly  determines  to  seek 
out  tne  rights!  owners  of  the  money.  She  thus 
not  only  deprives  herself  of  her  dowry,  but  also 
incurs  the  displeasure  of  her  father  and  the  loss 
of  her  lover — Louis  Enderby ;  whose  endeavours 
to  shake  her  resolution,  only  reveal  to  her  his  own 
unworthiness. 

The  story  ends,  as  it  began,  in  a  merry  peal — 
of  course,  now,  a  peal  of  nwrrtage  bells.  The 
intervening  events  are  too  many  and  too  com- 
plicated for  us  to  tell.  The  reader  will  not  lack 
excitement,  and  the  critic  only  wonders  that 
more  is  not  made  of  so  good  material.  There 
are  characters,  too,  yet  unmentioned,  the  con- 
ception and  exhibition  of  whom  show  even  a 
higher  talent  than  Mrs.  Crossland  has  before 
dii^layed.  She  must  permit  us  to  say,  however, 
that,  both  in  description  and  dialogue,  her  use  of 
Scripture  phrases  is  redundant. 

FICTION. 
Castle  Avon,      By  the    Author    of    "Emilia 
Wyndham,"  "  Mordaunt  HaU,"  &c.     ("  Par- 
lour Library.")    London :  T.  Hodson. 
No  one  who  has  read  either  of  the  works  by 
which  this  anonymous  but  popular  author  as- 


serts her  identity,  will  need  further  invitation 
to  the  perusal  of  "  Castle  Avon,"  In  the  art 
of  maintaining  to  the  close,  and  without  flag- 
ging, an  interest  that  has  mounted  high  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  that  is  excited  as  much  by 
persons  as  incidents,  she  has  no  superior  among 
living  novelists,  and  is  not  inferior  in  this  in- 
stance to  her  former  self. 


Jtdamerk :  a  Tale  of  the  Nestorians.  By  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Webb,  Author  of  "  Naomi."  ("  Run  and 
Bead  Library.")  London:  Clarke  and  Beeton. 

Zenofiy  the  Roman  Martyr,  By  the  Bev.  Eichabs 
CoBBOU),  A.M.,  D.I).,  Rector  of  "Wortham : 
Author  of  "Margaret  Catchpole,"  "Mary 
Anne  Wellington,"  &c.  New  Edition.  ("  Run 
and  Read  Library.")  London :  Clarke  and 
Beeton. 

We  associate  these  two  reprints  not  only  because 
they  are  issued  in  the  same  cheap  series,  but 
because  both  belong  to  the  historico-religious 
school  of  fiction.  The  lady  author  of  "  Jula- 
merk"  differs  from  the  reverend  author  of 
"Zenon,"  in  having  a  benevolent  present  in- 
terest in  the  curious  people  of  whom  she  writes ; 
— in  both,  there  is  the  same  interpenetration 
of  Christian  sentiment  with  incidents  partly 
real,  partly  fictitious,  without  violent  outrage 
either  to  the  truth  of  history  or  of  art. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Drama  of  Life  (Lon- 
don :  James  Blackwood),  Mr.  Ferdinand  Gase 
presents  us  with  a  series  of  short,  light,  and 
readable  essays,  containing  a  few  accurate  pic- 
tures of  life  in  certain  aspects.  The  humour 
of  the  author  is  of  a  quiet,  almost  timorous  kind, 
kept  down  by  too  much  conscientiousness  and 
a  fear  of  offending  against  matter  of  fact.  We 
could  have  spared  the  Classical  quotations,  and 
would  have  willingly  taken  in  exchange  for 
them  one  or  two  more  of  his  descriptive  sketches, 
which  are  pleasant  reading  enough. — Frae&r'e 
Magazine  for  March  opens  with  an  article  of 
much  interest  on  a  sad  subject,  "Moral  In- 
sanity," with  Dr.  Mayo's  Croonian  Lectures  for 
a  text.  This  paper  is  a  timely  one,  and,  as  well 
as  the  work  it  introduces  to  our  notice,  is 
worthy  of  special  attention,  looking  to  increase 
of  insanity  in  our  population.  "  Hinchbrook" 
goes  on  well,  though  a  little  difliisely.  The 
paper  on  the  "  Government,  the  Aristocracy,  and 
the  Country,"  is  practical  and  to  the  point, 
neither  of  which  it  would  be  were  it  compli- 
mentary to  the  hodge-podge  Cabinet.  Among 
the  remaining  papers  is  an  amusing  one  on 
"  To  Oyl  of  Whelps,"  consisting  of  some  scraps 
of  the  biography  of  Ambrose  Par^. — A  Sermon 
on  Fiace,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Emerton  (Long- 
man^;,  is  a  plain  discourse,  preached  on  Christ- 
mas 1)  iy  last ;  when,  had  the  author  been  wise, 
he  would  have  suffered  it  quietly  to  sink  into 
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the  oblivion  it  merits  and  is  sure  to  meet. — The 
Sunday  at  Some  for  March  is  equal  to  any  of 
the  preceding  parts  of  a  work  unrivalled  in  the 
department  which  it  occupies  in  our  religious 
literature. — Romaic  avid  Modem  Greek  compared 
icith  one  another,  and  with  Ancient  Greek.  By 
James  Clyde,  M.A.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
to  show  how  far  the  ancient  Greek,  supposed  to 
be  a  dead  language,  is  identical  with  the  Eomaic 
and  the  modem  dialects ;  and  its  tendency  would 
seem  to  be  to  induce  the  classical  student  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  living  tongue.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it 
here  treated  in  a  grammatical  spirit. — The 
Illustrated  London  Magazine  for  March  begins 
with  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  month  by  Horace 
Mayhew,  and  winds  up  with  a  sketch  of 
Ponte&act.  Tales  and  Topography  form  the 
staple  of  this  number,  and  both  are  enlivened 
and  improved  by  the  abimdance  and  merit  of 
the  illustrations. — Echoes  of  the  War,  and  other 
Poems,  by  H.  S.  Stokes  (London :  Longmans), 
is  a  course  of  war  lyrics  by  one  who  has  sung 
far  more  melodiously  when  he  has  tuned  the 
pastoral  reed  to  the  charms  of  peaceful  nature. 
There  arc  some  excellent  stanzas  scattered 
through  this  volume,  but  not  a  single  poem  in 
which  the  Author  has  worthily  sustained  the 
strain  throughout,  and  done  justice  either  to 
his  own  powers  or  to  his  subject. — Peace,  A 
Poem,  By  T.  H.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law  (London :  Hall  and  Virtue).  If  this  thing 
be  not  a  stupid  joke  played  off  for  some  private 
and  special  object,  it  is  the  most  humiliating 
display  of  gross  and  pitiful  imbecility  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  London  press.  The  bards  of 
Catnach  are  veritable  ApoUos  compared  to  the 
**  Barrister-at-Law."  Not  a  single  line  of  the 
so-called  Poem  could  by  any  known  process  of 
scanning  be  read  as  a  verse — and  it  has  hardly 
a  single  idea  that  is  not  an  offiront  to  common- 
sense. — ITie  Kirk  and  the  Manse  (A  FuUarton 
and  Co.,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin). 
Parts  2  and  3  of  this  handsome  work  fulfil  the 


promise  of  the  first.  The  text  is  not  a  mere 
dry  description,  but  is  rendered  interesting  by 
details  biographical  and  historical;  and  the 
illustrations,  drawn  upon  a  large  surface,  are 
executed  with  a  true  artistic  feeling. — The  In- 
telUctuaily  Morale  and  Religious  Training  of  PupU 
Teachers.  By  J.  J.  Famham  (London :  Wedey 
and  Co.),  is  a  prize  essay  containing  some  usefid 
practical  hints  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
but  noihing  very  novel  or  striking.  —  The 
Mandan  Chief  A  Tale  in  Verse,  By  Maiy 
Heron  (London :  Jarrold  and  Sons).  This  is  a 
metrical  tale  of  Indian  life,  written  in  verse 
which  varies  in  merit  as  much  as  it  does  in 
metre,  now  flowing  smoothly  enough  and  now 
hobbling  with  a  crippled  and  hamstrung  gait. 
There  is  some  tolerable  description  of  natural 
scenery ;  but  the  writer  lacks  the  power  to  in- 
terest us,  and,  spite  of  repeated  efforts,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
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British  Empire  Mutual  Life  Aasuranoe  Aaso- 
oiation.— The  following  are  the  business  items  of  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society : 

"  The  events  of  the  past  year,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  prevalence  of  the  late  fatal  epidemic,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  war,  the  depression  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  have 
tended  very  much  to  retard  the  advancement  of  Life 
Assurance  Institutions;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
verse drcumstances,  the  proposals  received  by  this  Com- 
pany* during  the  year  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  Directors,  the  number  being — 

1034  for  £243,968  0  0 

• of  which  

876  policies  have  been  issued,  assurii^g  £195,759  0  0 
The  annual  premiums  thereon  £5,918  6  9 

158  in  progress^  or  telined,  for         ...  £48,209  0  0 


"  The  claims  from  deaths  during  the  year  have  been 
49,  amounting  to  10,559Z.  2s.  4d,  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Company  to  the  Slst  of  December, 
1854,  the  life  policies  issued  have  been  6,407,  assnring 
1,232,654^.;  and  the  number  now  in  force  is  5,069, 
assuring  988,0502.  The  present  annual  income  ia 
86,568Z.  188.  Id. 

"  The  period  having  arrived  for  the  second  division  of 
Profits,  pursuant  to  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  the  whole 
of  the  policies  have  been  valued,  and  the  financial  position 
of  the  Company  investigated  by  Mr.  Neison^  whose 
report  to  the  Directors  is  as  follows : —  ,    , 

"  *  Gentlemen, — I  have  made  a  complete  and  detailed 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  your  Company 
on  the  31st  December,  1854. 

"'The  most  severe  and  stringent  tests  have  been 
applied  to  the  datermination  of  the  reraltg.    The  rate  oc 
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iniermt  aflsamed  in  the  calcalations  being  8  per  cent., 
and  the  net  preminms  only  for  the  risks  being  taken 
into  aoeonnt,  no  portion  of  the  sorplus  or  margin  on 
fatore  premioms  having  been  anticipated. 

**  'A  strict  examination  of  the  principles  employed  in 
this  investigation  into  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Company,  will  show  that, 
irrespective  of  the  reserve  fund,  which  must  accumulate 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement, 
ample  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  every  liability  of 
the  Company,  both  immediate  and  contingent. 

"'It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  realised  profits  during 
the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  division, 
there  is  a  disposable  balance  of  20,000^.;  and  after 
deducting  10  per  cent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  reserve 
fund,  there  remains  18,0002.  to  appropriate  as  bonus  to 
the  partidpating  members,  which  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  ratio  of  about  27i  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid  by  them. 

"  *  This  will  admit  of  a  very  liberal  bonus  being  de- 
clared, and  which,  from  the  following  specimen,  will  be 
found  to  average  If  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount 
assured. 

" '  Sxamplee  shewing  the  reversionary  bonus  added  to 
policies  of  1,000/.,  and  payable  at  the  same  time  with  the 
originai  tarn  assured : — 

On  which  have  been  paid 


Age  when 

Rto 

Four 

Three 

AflMired 

Premiimu. 

Premiums. 

Freminins. 

20 

£65  13    1 

£53    6  10 

£40  11     3 

30 

72  14  10 

69    2    3 

45    0    7 

40 

82     1    0 

66  15    2 

60  18    3 

60 

98    9    2 

80    1    8 

61     1     5 

60 

133    2    5 

108    1    3 

82     5    3 

'"The  progress  of  vour  Institution  has  been  exceed- 
inglv  satisfactory;  and  the  character,  extent,  and  results 
of  the  business  transacted  by  it  afford  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  same  prudence  and  judgment  which 
have  hitherto  regulated  its  afiidrs  will,  if  still  employed 
in  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Company,  de- 
vebpe  like  socoess  and  prosperity  in  future  years. 

(Signed)  " '  F.  G.  P.  Neiboit." 

"  From  this  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disposable 
balance  amounts  to  20,000/.,  which  the  JDirectors  recom- 
mend should  be  declared  the  profit  for  the  three  years 
ending  December  31,  1854.  One-tenth  of  this  sum, 
amounting  to  2,000/.,  is,  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  to 
he  set  aj^rt  for  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remaining 
mne-tenths,  amounting  to  18,000/.,  divided  among 
policies  entitled  to  participate." 

The  Auditors'  Beport  signed  by  G.  W.  Burge  and  J. 
L.  Porter,  expresses  their  approval  of  the  way  in  which 
the  aeooants  are  kept,  and  their  entire  satisfection  with 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Institution. 


National  Guardian  Aamiraxioe  Society — ^We  ex- 
tract tke  fbUfywing  particulars  from  the  Beport  of  the 
Directors  of  this  Society,  read  by  the  Secretary  at  their 
last  anaoal  general  meeting : — 

"Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  Assurance 
Inatltations  during  the  last  few  yean,  and  the  competition 
incident  to  their  establishment,  the  National  Chtardian 
has  continued  its  successful  course,  and  received  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  public  favour. 

"The  following  statement  will  show  the  extent  of 
bunoesB  transacted  during  the  year.  When  our  last 
Beport  was  issued,  there  were  under  consideration,  or 
Accepted,  but  not  taken  up,  133  proposals,  for  the  assur- 
ance of  23,146/.,  and  there  have  been  since  received 
1>464  proposals,  for  the  assurance  of  244,236/.;  these 
P'l^pQttls  bAve  been  disposed  of  as  foUows . — 


1,238  have  resulted  in  policies  fi)r  the  as- 
surance of  

230  declined,  or  not  taken  up,  ibr  the 
assurance  of 
85  accepted,  but  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, up  to  Dec.  30, 1854,  fot... 
And  44  were,  at  the  same  date,  under  con- 
sideration for      


1,697 


£171,603 

74,606 

14,876 

6,798 

£267,881 

"The  1,238  policies  absolutely  issued  will  g^ve  an  in- 
creased revenue  of  6,043/.  6s.  7d.,  and  if  thu  be  added 
to  the  income  to  be  derived  from  proposals  accepted  but 
not  completed  (479/.  198.  6d.),  the  total  amount  of  new 
annual  income  for  the  year  will  be  6,523/.  6s. 

"  Beferenoe  to  our  last  year's  Beport  will  show  that  the 
income  of  the  Society  at  that  time  was  10,969/.  10s.  8d. ; 
and,  therefore,  if  this  had  been  a  constant  sum,  our  pre- 
sent annual  revenue  would  be  17,492/.  15s.  8d. 

"  The  progress  of  the  Society  in  each  year,  from  its 
commencement,  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


Total 


Number 

of  Policies 

iasoed. 


423 

343 

1.011 

1,238 


Stun 
AasuretL 


Yielding  the 
Annnal  Income  9i 


£. 

107,776 

75,183 

189.406 

171,603 


£.  s.  d. 
3,618  19  7 
2,326  16  6 
6,330  4  10 
6,048    5    7 


3,016        643,957     i    18,319  16    6 


"The  steady  advance  thus  indicated,  the  Directors 
hope  will  be  received  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  Society  have  been 
conducted,  and  the  favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  by 
the  public" 

The  Beport  then  goes  on  to  state  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  transferring  the  Fire  business  of  the 
company  to  the  £88ex  Economic  Association — that  the 
Directors  have  purchased  the  business  of  the  Official 
and  General  Life  Assurance  Society — that  they  have 
established  an  office  at  Portsmouth;  and  that  &c  pro- 
vindal  branches  are  doing  well. 

"As  regards  progress,  therefore,  everything  b  satisfiio- 
tory :  although  the  claims  upon  the  funds  of  this  Society, 
in  common  with  other  Life  Offices,  have  been  unusuiUly 
heavy  during  the  past  year,  they  have  accrued  asfollows : — 
In  the  Life  department  there  has  been 

paid  the  sum  of        £3,106    6    8 

In  the  Guarantee  department 48  10    8 

In  the  I^e  department  267  19    8 

"  The  large  amount  of  losses  on  life  policies  must  be 
oonndered  as  an  accidental  and  exceptional  case,  and  the 
next  two  or  three  years  will  probably  redress  the  dispro- 
portion. The  Directors  can  conscientiously  assure  the 
Company  that  it  has  arisen  from  no  want  of  care  on  their 
part ;  and  it  is  mere  justice  to  their  very  able  medical 
officers  to  state  that  the  greatest  vigilance  and  cantian 
are  invariably  exercised  by  them  in  tiie  examination  of 
the  lives  proposed." 

An  investigation  of  the  accounts  by  Mr.  Hillman,  the 
Society's  consulting  actuary,  shows  a  balance  in  their 
favour  of  24,719/.  6s.  3d.  The  Beport  oOndudes  by  in- 
forming the  shareholders  that  in  future  dividends  will 
be  paid  half-yearly. 


Standard  Iiife  ABSurance  Compaiiy.— The  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Standard  Lue 
Assurance  Company  was  hdd,  within  the  Company's 
Office,  Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  February. 
Anthony  TraU,  Esq.,  the  senior  Director,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  statements,  containing  minute  details  of 
the  progress  of  the  Company,  and  of  its  position  at  the 
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date  of  the  periodical  balance,  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting : — 

Annual  balance-sheet,  as  at  I5tb  NoTember,  1854, 
certified  in  accordance  with  the  Company's  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

Beport  by  the  Auditor,  after  examination  of  the  books 
and  accounts. 

General  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the  business 
and  its  results,  as  at  15th  November,  1854. 

The  following  abstract  of  results  exhibits  the  actual 
progress  of  the  year : — 

"  The  number  of  proposals  fbr  assurance  made 
to  the  Directors  during  the  year  was      1,265 


"The  number  of  proposals  accepted  during  the 

same  period  was 1,046 

and  with  annuity  transactions  accepted,  to  the 
number  of...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        40 


makes  the  transactions  of  the  year         1,086 

being  an  increase  of  171  poudes  as  compared  with  the 
largest  number  issued  in  any  previous  year. 

"  The  amount  of  sums  proposed  for 
assurance  was £622,200    8    5 

"  The  amount  of  sums  contained  in 
policies  issued  was       515,117    7    0 


The  dSflTorence     £107,063    1    5 

being  the  amount  of  the  declined  proposals.  And  it  u 
curious  to  remark,  as  evincing  the  continued  care 
bestowed  in  the  selection  of  lives,  that  the  accepted  and 
declined  proposals  fbr  many  years  have  borne  the  same 
relative  proportion. 

"  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  average  amount  of 
each  policy  has  been  nearly  500/.,  a  result  which,  in  the 
management  of  Life  Assurance  Institutions,  is  considered 
a  very  favourable  feature  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
"  The  annual  premiums  corresponding  to 

the  new  assurances  amount  to  ...  £16,650    0    2 


The  amount  of  claims  by  death  was     ...  £86,428  18  10 
And  with  bonus  additions         5,982    7    2 


Makes  in  all    £95,361    1    0 

"The  amount  of  claims  is  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year  by  5,8612.  6s.  2d.;  but  it  is  only  in  proportion  to 
the  extended  business  of  the  Company. 

"The  annual  revenue  at  15th  November,  1854,  had 
reached  218,9682.  I6s.  5d.,  being  an  increase  on  the  year 
of  13,936;.  £b. 

"The  following  are  the  yearly  results  of  the  new 
business  since  1841 : — 

Sums  ABsnred.    Annual  Premfums. 
£        a.  d.  £        s.  d. 

1845  (Bonus  Year)  ...  446,026  12  10  ...  14,979    8  10 

1846 868,679    7  10  ...  12,846    4  10 

1847 443,678    4  11  ...  16,140    0    1 

1848 395,864  12    5  ...  12,200    9    5 

1849 429,371  17    1  ...  14,743    4    8 

1850  (Bonus  Year)  ...  609,147  10    6  ...  17.550  14    9 

1851 467,499    8     1  ...  15,240    2  11 

1852 446,799    6    6  ...  15,145  15    6 

1853 455,248  17    1  ...  14,886    9    3 

1854 515,117    7    6  ...  16,650    0    2 


New  business  iu 
10  years    ... 


4,476,333    4    3     150,382  10    5 


Annual  average  ...  £447,633  6  5  £15,038  5  0** 
The  Beport  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and  the 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  new  Directors  in 
room  of  those  who  retire  by  rotation,  and  after  the  ap- 
pointments were  made,  the  direction  of  the  Company 
was  declared  by  the  Chairman  to  be  as  follows : — 


Governor  —  His  Grace    the    Duke  of  Boocileuch   and 

Queensberry. 
Deputy-Govemor — The  Right  Hon.  the  Barl  of  Elgin  and 

Kincardine. 
EDINBURGH. 
Ordtnaby  Dibectobb. — Andrew  Blackburn,  Esq., 
Banker ;  Thomas  Graham  Murray,  Esq.,  W.S. ;  James 
Veitch,  Esq.,  of  Eliock ;  William  Wood,  Esq.,  Surgeon ; 
Alexander  James  Rossell,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  William  Moncrieff, 
Esq.,  Accountant ;  George  Patton,  Esq.,  Advocate ;  John 
Robert  Tod,  Esq.,  W.S.;  Charles  Pearson,  Esq.,  Ac- 
countant; James  Condie,  Esq.,  Perth;  James  Robert- 
son, Esq.,  W.S;  James  Hay,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Leith; 
George  Moir,  Esq.,  Advocate;  Harry  MaxweU  Inglis^ 
Esq.,  W.S.  LONDON. 

Chairmanofthe  Board— The  Rt.:6on.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Obdinabt  Dibectobs. — John  Lindsay,  Esq.,  26, 
Lawrence  Pountney-lane;  Thomas  H.  Brooking,  Esq., 
14,  New  Broad-street ;  John  Griffith  Frith,  Esq.,  Aus- 
tinfriars;  Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.,  3,  Billiter-court ; 
Alexander  Macgregor,  Esq.,  Arlington -street ;  John 
Scott,  Esq.,  4,  Hyde-park -street ;  Sir  A.  Oliphant,  C.B. 

'*  A  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  to  the  Managers  and  other  office  bearers,  and 
to  the  Churman ;  after  which  the  meeting  separated." 


liiverpool  and  Iiondon  Fire  and  Life  Insuranoe 
Company. — At  thc^  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  Company,  a  Report  was  read»  of  which  the  fid- 
lowing  are  extracts : — 

"  Capital. — In  the  course  of  the  year  some  valuable 
accessions  to  the  company  have  been  secured  by  a  further 
issue  of  shares,  and  the  number  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
prietors is  now  84,279.  The  retention  of  a  large  paid- 
up  capital  being  inexpedient,  the  Directors,  under  the 
authority  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  have  returned  to 
the  proprietors  one-fifth  of  the  amount  called  up,  re- 
ducing it  from  21.  lOs.  to  21.  per  share. 

"  FiBE  Dbpabtment. — The  prog^ress  of  the  company 
in  this  branch  of  the  business  will  best  be  indicated  by  a 
comparison  with  the  two  previous  years.  The  premiums 
received  being,  in 

1852.  1853.  1854. 

£98,654  14  10... £113,612  4  6  ...£146,096  15  9 
— figures  which  denote  the  magnitude  of  its  operations. 
The  losses  have  this  year  been  unusually  numerous  and 
heavy,  and  the  portion  which  has  fallen  to  this  company 
amounts  to  94,178Z.  198.  9d. :  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
miums, however,  render  the  company  well  able  to  bear 
the  loss. 

"Life  Dbpabtment. — A  similar  statement  of  the 
progress  of  the  Life  Business  is  not  less  gratifying. 
The  number  of  new  policies  issued,  the  sum  thereby 
insured,  and  the  premiums  received  on  those  policiei^ 
were  in 

Tears.        Policies.        Sara  Tnsnred.  Premium. 

1852  ...    379    ...    £207,887    ...    7,156    7    0 

1853  ...    316    ...      194,582    ...    6,212  19    8 

1854  ...    472    ...      349,301    ...10,26718    9 

A  considerable  number  of  proposals  have  of  course  been 
declined,  and  others  await  completion,  and  bonds  for 
annuities  amounting  to  £1,546  7s.  7d.  lyive  also  been 
issued.  The  claims  have  reached  19,4452. 19s.  3d.,  and 
of  the  annuitants  eleven  have  dropped,  to  whom 
7462.  8s.  lOd.  were  annually  payable." 

After  the  Report  had  been  submitted,  it  was  resolved — 
"That  the  dividend  of  ten  shillings  a  share,  [25  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  paid  up]  less  income  tax,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  such  portion  of  the  Capital  as  has  not  yet 
been  called  up,  as  determined  upon  and  declared  by  the 
Directors,  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  December,  1854,  be 
approved  and  confirmed." 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

SwDTTON  BouLT,  Secretary. 
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A    POINT    AT    PRUSSIA* 


Wb  do    not    despair.       ^Notwithstanding  the 
resultless  campaign,  maugre  the  deplorable  mis- 
takes or  mismanagement,  the  unexpected  diffi- 
culties of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  the  calamities 
of  our  high-hearted  troops;  the  Parliamentary 
condemnations,  the  resignations,  the  break-up, 
make-up,   and  rebrcak-up,  and  remake-up,  of 
Ministers — the  crisis,  in  fact ;  we  do  not  despair. 
Judge  if  we  do.     With  expectation  during  long 
months  disappointed;    with  triumph  retarded, 
enthunasm  checked — not  on  the  battle-field  by 
the  foe,  but  by  the  palpable  miscalculation  of 
means — so  far  are  we  from  despairing,  that  we 
not  only  arrange  in  prospective  confidence  the 
territorial  losses  we  propose  to  inflict  upon  our 
arch-enemy;  but  proceed,  in  like  manner,  by  your 
leave,  true  British  reader,  to  punish  his  accom- 
plice, to  mulct  his  ally. 

Of  the  diminutions  of  territory  to  be  exacted 
from  the  Czar,  our  readers  may  have  incidentally, 
since  the  commencement  of  this  European  tm- 
hroglio,  gathered  our  ideas.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  very  recondite  to  be  produced  in  that 
respect;  the  cessions  of  soil  demanded  from 
Eussia  in  the  interest  of  the  repose  of  Europe 
are  prominently  plain,  and  catch  the  eye  of  the 
first  map-gazer.  The  present  proposal  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  not  being  a  hackneyed  one. 
No  false  modesty  will  prevent  us  from  accepting 
a  compliment  upon  its  novelty. 

Never  very  ardent  admirers  of  the  grand 
arrangements  of  the  Peaces  of  1814-15,  we  yet 
admit  that  it  must  then  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  (the  question  of  its  return 
under  French  mle  not  being  entertained)  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  ancient  German  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Rhine.  It  might — all  of  it,  the 
Palatinate  and  all — ^have  been  joined  with  the 
Dutch  and  Belgic  provinces,  and  thus  have 
formed  a  kingdom  something  in  the  position  of 
Bocal  Burgundy  by  the  side  of  France;  consti- 


tuting at  the  same  time  a  stronger  State  than 
what  actually  was  erected  on  the  northern 
French  frontier,  and  whoso  union  was  so  forciblj^ 
dissolved  in  1830.  Considering  the  fate  of  that 
union,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  a  third  element 
was  not  made  to  enter  into  its  composition. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  territory  in 
question  might  have  been  the  bestowal  of  it  upon 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  compensation  for  the 
whole  of  his  kingdom,  coveted  by  him  who 
received  the  half  of  it.  And  the  French  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  been 
severely  criticised  for  not  ha^ong  consented  to 
the  total  absorption  of  the  Saxon  Kingdom  by 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  upon  those  terms ; 
thus  securing  for  France  the  next  best  thing 
after  the  possession  of  the  rive  gamhe,  to  wit,  a 
feeble  and  inconsiderable  neighbour. 

The  pretensions  of  Alexander  upon  Poland 
greatly  embroiled  the  question  of  Prussian  ar- 
rangements. That  Emperor  occupied  with  his 
troops  the  Grand  Duchy  of^  "Warsaw — formed 
from  Prussia's  share  of  the  First  and  Second 
Partitions  of  Poland — and  claimed  it  by  right  of 
conquest.  The  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  to  indemnify 
itself  for  loss  of  that  its  spoliation,  and  actuated 
by  a  more  German  ambition,  demanded  the  en- 
tiro  domains  of  regal  Saxony.  Austria  was  not 
disposed  to  admit  any  such  extension  of  proximity 
of  her  old  rival — already  near  enough  by  Silesia 
— as  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  con- 
cession of  that  demand.  France,  it  is  true,  had 
a  restored  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  and  Saxony 
had  been  the  last  faithfril  ally  of  Napoleon ;  but 
the  restored  Bourbon  was  maternally  descended 
from  the  Saxon  House,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  both  personally  and  politically  disinclined 
to  the  vast  aggrandisement  of  the  Czar.  Great 
Britain,  though  indifferent  enough  to  the  fate  of 
Saxony,  was  not  prepared  to  allow  the  exorbi- 
tant claims  of  the  Eussian  upon  Poland.     Even 


*  Withont  endorsing  the  whole  of  the  opinions  of  this  paper,  we  have  thought  fit  to  award  it  a  prominent  place. 
It  will  be  found  worthy  the  reader's  consideration,  as  point^jg  to  a  more  than  possible  contingency,  which  may  not 
be  veiy  remote. — JKrf. 
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Bayaria  proposed  to  uphold  Saxony  with  all  its 
foroea.  And  this  state  of  things  actually  occa- 
sioned an  alliance  between  the  three  Courts  of 
Schoenbrunn,  the  Tuileries,  and  St.  James, 
against  the  combined  pretensions  of  Alexander 
and  Frederic  William ;  for  the  former  sovereign 
supported  the  claim  of  the  latter  in  order  to 
dirert  him  from  hankering  after  the  bulk  of  his 
old  robber's  poiticm  of  Poland;  and,  indeed,  in 
furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  Treaty  of 
KaUsch  between  the  two  monarchs.  At  this 
juncture,  the  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Cannes  reached  the  Congress;  and  the  diffe- 
rences which  else  might  have  gone  even  to  an 
open  rupture,  were  put  aside  from  dread  of  the 
common  enemy.  The  end  of  the  matter  was 
that  Alexander  consented  to  separate  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  "Warsaw  a  part — Posen — ^in 
favour  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William  acquired 
about  half  the  kingdom  of  the  faithfiil  but  un- 
fortunate Frederic  Augustus,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  magnificent  endowment  in  and  about 
ihe  old  archiepiscopal  Electorates  of  Erhine  and 
Moselle  which  brought  him  to  the  very  portals 
of  France ;  or,  in  the  ever-bold  imagery  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, delivered  the  keys  of  France  to  the 
Shade  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Such  to  Poland, 
such  to  France,  was  the  unhappy  consequence 
of  the  Imperial  exile's  return.  An  opportunity 
for  attempting  its  restoration  with  the  consent 
of  one  of  its  original  spoliators,  went  by  for  the 
former  :  to  the  latter,  a  formidable  Power  was 
brought  down  upon  its  frontier. 

But  on  what  title,  we  would  fain  ask,  did  the 
monarchy  of  the  Hohenzollems  receive  the 
splendid  addition  of  the  Rhine  Province  ?  In 
compensation,  or  in  reward  ?  If  the  former,  it 
was  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  ill- 
gotten  goods ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  a  price  paid 
too  high  for  services. 

We  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  part  played  by  the  House  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland — 
part,  of  all  the  three  actors  in  that  dark  drama, 
the  basest.  Originator,  in  the  person  of  Fre- 
deric II.,  of  the  First  Partition,  it  was,  in  the 
person  of  his  successor,  the  fouler  and  more 
loathsome  instrument  in  the  Second  : — we  know 
not  that  it  aspired  to  any  pre-eminence  in 
iniquity  in  the  Third.  It  lost  that,  its  plunder, 
to  Napoleon;  who  therefrom  constituted  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw — an  independent  State. 
It  never  reconquered  that  Duchy — Russian  arms 
didconqvLBT  it ;  and  so  far,  the  claim  of  Alex- 
ander was  intelligible.  As  compensation,  then, 
for  its  Polish  losses,  the  pretension  of  Prussia 
was  to  a  compensation  for  ill-acquired  posses- 
sions, which  it  had  not  been  able  to  retain ;  nor, 
when  lost,  to  reconquer. 

But,  *'  No,"  would  say  the  advocates  of 
Prussian  aggrandisement,  ''we'll  throw  com- 
pensation overboard — ^it  was  reward,^*  For  ser- 
vieea  rendered,  of  course.  But  had  there  been 
no  disservice  done  ?    Had  there  been  never  any 


lack  of  zeal  ?  No  backslidings,  no  treacherous 
hesitations,  no  treacherous  acts  ?  A  few  words 
of  retrospect  from  '15  to  '92  will  settle  tliat 
point.  Be  it  remembered  that  it  is  at  the  haads 
of  the  co-coalesced  Powers,  vanquishers  of 
France,  that  reward  is  claimed  at  Vienna  by  the 
Prussian ;  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  of  those 
Powers,  Great  Britain  is  of  all  the  most  fayour- 
able  to  the  Bheno-Prussian  installation. 

First  of  fanfarom  against  revohitionary 
France,  Prussia  was  the  first  to  abandon 
its  allies  and  to  make  a  separate  Peace. 
Pursuing  its  system  of  neutrality  (which, 
being  interpreted,  meant  nothing  else  than 
a  waiting  for  the  abasement  of  the  Honae 
of  Austria,  and  an  attempt  to  turn  to  its  own 
profit  the  engrossment  of  that  House  by  its  war 
with  France),  Prussia  stood  by  while  the 
Second  Coalition  fought  the  battle  against  Gallic 
Supremacy.  Its  only  aim,  for  years  after  its 
secession  from  the  First  Coalition,  seems  to  have 
been  to  attach  to  itself,  by  force  or  by  frand, 
by  fawning,  by  intrigue,  the  minor  States  of 
Northern  Germany.  As  'a  member  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  Paul,  Prussia  seized  upon 
Hanover,  though  she  had  guaranteed  its  inde- 
pendence. As  a  waiter  upon  Providence,  that 
is,  upon  the  Chief  of  France,  arbiter  of  the  des- 
tinies of  crumbling  Germany,  she  snapped  up 
the  spoils  of  the  secularised  ccclesiasticfil  lands 
in  the  North ;  waiting,  watching,  hungrily  yet 
respectfully,  to  catch  the  morsels,  or  to  lick  the 
leavings,  from  the  master's  table.  Then,  hang- 
ing upon  the  skirts  of  events,  she  hesitated— 
feigning  and  fuming,  fuming  and  feigning  alter- 
nately— hesitated  to  join  the  Third  Coalition, 
when  her  doing  so  might  have  decided  the  great 
debate,  and  spared  Europe  many  a  long  year  of 
war.  But  she  did  not  presently  hesitate  to 
occupy  Hanover  a  second  time — "in  pledge 
until  a  general  peace  should  be  restored ;"  by 
such  verbal  subterfuge  thinking  to  mitigate  the 
indignation  of  England  at  the  excessive  tur- 
pitude of  the  transaction.  Napoleon's  well- 
merited  sneers  and  rebukes  of  IVussian  policy, 
when  Count  Haugwitz  presented  himself  after 
the  result  of  Austerlitz,  are  well  known ;  and  the 
offer  which  he  made  of  Eanover,  in  compen- 
sation for  the  violated  Franconian  Morgraviates, 
could  only  have  been  made  to  a  monarch  and  a 
cabinet  whose  morals  and  conscience  ho  appre- 
ciated— as  they  deserved. 

Prussia,  it  has  been  weU  said,  ''followed  the 
war  as  a  suttlcr  to  pick  up  what  she  could  get; 
and  it  was  only  moiiification  at  not  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  her  wishes  in  that  con- 
temptible career,  and  at  finding  herself  treated 
with  just  the  consideration  due  to  such  conduct, 
that  at  length  caused  her  to  take  up  her  pre- 
sumptuous arms — for  "  chivalrous,"  we  cannot 
consent  to  ctdl  them.  Thwarted  in  his  attempt 
to  construct  a  confederation  of  his  own,  on  a 
similar  basis  with  that  of  the  Khine,  and  stung 
by  Napoleon's  revealed  offer  of  restitution  of  ni^ 
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Eleetonl  kmdB  to  the  Sing  of  England,  for  thoi 
puipOBft  of  haatening  a  genenal  peace — albeit  it 
WW  only  "  in  pledge  undl  a  general  peace''  Ifor- 
floeth  that  PnuBia  had  kindly  consented  to  take 
chflEge  <^  those  laads^—Erederio  William  III., 
imot^ed  by  any  internal  yoioe  of  honour,  but 
goaded  by  mortified  vanity  and  impelled  by  the 
inordinate  presumption  of  his  Ooiirt>  rushed  into 
the  oonflict  which  met  its  speedy  and  merited 
tasttBatioii  on  the  field  of  J^na.  We  care  not 
who  knows  oar  opinion,  nor  how  at  variance  it 
may  be  with  that  industriously  fostered  in  this 
ooontry  under  the  influenoe  of  auti-Napoleonean 
seatiments;  but  we  maintain  that  both  that 
great  diaaaber  and  the  subsequent  years  of  degra- 
dation and  enslavem^it  were  no  greater  penalty 
than  had  been  deserved  by  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg through  a  long  course  of  mean,  selfish, 
pitiM  policy.  Its  deaHngshad  been  imworthy; 
its  treatmjent  was  ignominious. 

For  the  conduct  of  Prussia  fix)m  the  arrival  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Grand  Army  firom  Moscow,  to 
the  fftU  of  Napoleon,  we  admit  its  energy  and 
its  undeviating  purpose.  True  to  the  principles 
of  his  House,  .ever  foremost  in  defection,  the 
King,  once  fuUy  assured  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  <^sasteir  to  the  Prench  arms,  turned  upon  his 
ally :  and  as  the  very  existence  of  his  kingdom 
depended  upon  the  success  of  the  side  which  he 
then  adopted,  of  comrse  every  nerve  was 
strained,  every  effort  made  to  ensure  it.  Yet 
had  the  fortune  of  the  French  Emperor  ever  re- 
covered its  ascendancy,  we  doubt  not  but  that 
— had  it  been  possible — ^the  faithless  House 
would  again  have  essayed  to  separate  its  cause 
firom  the  vanquished.  '*  Depuis  quinze  ans  vow 
nefa/itsspas  auire  ehoee^^ — the  reproach  addressed 
to  PkiiBsian  tergiversation,  and  lately  reproduced 
by  a  leading  Etench  journal  from  a  despatch  of 
the  Duke  of  Bassano  in  April  1813 — that  re- 
proach contained,  equally  with  an  estimate  of 
the  moEDarch's  fidelity  to  his  French,  the 
measure  of  his  deserts  towards  all  his  other, 
alliances. 

We  assert,  then,  that  if  there  was  any  dis- 
pTopodion  between  the  deserts  and  the  destinies 
of  Prussia,  during  the  period  alluded  to,  the 
excess  of  wrong  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
The  punishment  that  fell  upon  its  Sovereign 
House  was,  certainly,  not  greater  than  the  per- 
fidies that  had  earned  it ;  its  abasement  was  in 
no  unjust  ratio  with  its  treacherous,  tortuous, 
unprincipled  and  grovelling  ambition.  To  what 
could  it  have  a  claim,  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn,  by  subsequent  fidelity  to  ....  the  last  cause 
it  espoused?  To  what  reward,  exceeding  a 
restitution  of  its  former  possessions  ?  But  a 
pntien  of  those  possessions  was  an  illgotten  gain 
whieh  ought  never  to  have  been  tolerated,  and 
that  portion  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ally  who, 
himself,  had  conquered  it^  Yet  it  was  the  time 
for  bargains — ^for  many  an  infamous  bargain. 
And  so,  however  illgotten  might  have  been  the 
acquisitimia^  iThoee  loss  was  pleaded;  however 


fiagitaat,  patentifecoitthe  wMig  («with.oiiteven 
the  usual,  the  aec^ted  sbnoti(»i  of  injustice), 
indemnification  was,  nev^u^eless,  granted.  But, 
de  ^raUy  let  us  hear  no  more  of  vast  services 
rendered,  ^  oi  any  rewani^^beyoKid  restutatiou 
— deserved. 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  dotation  of 
Prussia  with  a  fair  moiety  of  the  domains  of 
the  King  of  Saxony ;  whether  that,  also,  were 
received  in  compensation  or  in  rewsffd.  Only 
that  that  dotation  contained,  besides,  something 
particularly  revolting  to  high  moral  feeling. 
The  Bhine-londs  were  at  least  di^pombks,  at 
Ubeity,  in  the  market;  but  to  hand  over  the 
half  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  was  to  brand  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  an  example  of  honourable 
fidelity,  and  to  endow  with  its  spoils  the  repre- 
sentative of  disloyalties  and  perfidies  innumer- 
able. Iniquitous  application  of  the  right  of 
conquest!  subserving,  and  that,  too,  to  render 
it  more  dis^tLng  still,  in  oonnection  with  pro- 
fessions of  justice,  righteousness,  holiness,  &c., 
&c. — subserving  the  puiposes  of  a  base,  sordid, 
venal,  marketable  morality.  The  world  must 
have  had  but  a  very  short  memory  in  1815,  if 
it  saw  in  the  recipient  of  Saxon  spoils  a  model 
of  faithfulness  and  purity.  The  coalesced  con- 
querors of  France  must  have  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  own  excellence,  or  of  their  own 
power'-^-enarmous  as,  at  that  moment,  was  the 
latter — ^if  they  imagined  (as  they  seem  to  have 
done)  that  the  fact  of  being  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  to  be  accepted  as  an  undeniable  certi- 
ficate for  immaculate  integrity;  or  that  the 
assumption  of  a  host  of  holy  epithets  to  their 
own  cause  was  suificient  to  stamp  with  infamy 
the  virtue  of  fidelity  to  their  vanquished 
enemy's.  "  Verity  en  dega  des  Pyren^eSj  men- 
songe  au  delk  " ;  0,  Messieurs  of  the  Congress  of 
that  day.  That  variable  standard  of  moral  truth 
has  been  applied  to  principles  less  questionable 
than  yours.  Your  moral  vocabulary  was  far 
from  being  unexceptionable ;  and  many  a  thing 
that  passed  current  for  equity  in  the  close  con- 
clave at  Yienna  was  of  a  nature  to  receive 
another  appellation,  when  it  got  out  into  the 
op6n  air  of  Europe. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Ehine.  For  the 
planting  there  of  the  Prussian  standard  in  un- 
approached  supremacy,  there  was  a  reason  which 
did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Saxon  spoliation, 
and  which  had  i^espect  to  neither  indemnity  nor 
reward.  It  was,  the  necessity  of  restraining 
French  ambition.  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
formed  into  one  State  for  this  purpose,  England 
being  the  promoter  of  the  union.  The  German 
Confederation  was  adumbrated;  and  subse- 
quently filled  up,  Bussia  patroni^g  the  artists. 
Prussia,  established  in  force  upon  the  Bhine, 
should,  it  was  intended,  be  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  latter,  the  coverer  in  fiank  of  the  former : 
the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  Central  Euro- 
pean defences,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  upon 
which  was  erected  the  antagallioan  edifice.    And 
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of  that  establishment  England  and  Bossia  were 
the  presiding  genii.  The  fear  of  one  foe  was 
then  common  to  both.  Each  had  an  outwork 
to  be  strengthened ;  here,  the  Netherlands — ^the 
Germanic  body  there.  A  military  Power  emi- 
nently answered  the  purpose.  At  the  same 
,time,  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
overweening  vanity  and  inordinate  swagger  of 
that  nation,  than  the  placiog  of  it  in  such  a 
position  as,  together  witii  the  magnificent  terri- 
torial endowment  it  contained,  elevated  it  to  a 
place  among  "  the  Great  Powers." 

"  What !"  we  hear  exclaimed,  "  do  you  mean 
to  teU  us  that  Prussia  was  not  a  ''Great  Power*' 
before ;  and  that  she  was  then  an3rthing  more 
than  restored  to  the  rank  she  had  held  ?' '  Indeed, 
we  do  mean  so;  and  therefore  say  so.  The 
edifice  of  the  great  Frederic  was  of  too  recent 
and  too  sudden  a  construction,  without  reference 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built,  or  to  the 
extent  of  ground  it  covered,  to  be  ranked  with 
the  great  monarchies  that  had  for  ages  disputed 
greatness  between  them,  or  with  an  even  already 
gigantic  Empire  of  almost  contemporaneous  ele- 
vation. There  had  been  a  Peter  in  Russia,  who 
began ;  but  there  had  been  a  Catherine  also,  who 
continued.  Frederic  had  as  yet  had,  in  that 
sense,  no  successor.  It  took  campaign  upon 
campaign  to  reduce  the  tenacious  might  of 
Hapsburg — ^a  single  day  smote  the  sceptre  of 
Hohenzollem  in  the  dust.  Extraordinary  events 
had,  themselves,  elevated  Bussia  to  a  height 
above  that,  already  considerable,  which  she 
occupied  in  the  scale  of  European  arbiters; 
whilst  events  had  depressed  Prussia  much 
below  her  previous  place  therein.  Prussia, 
then,  we  repeat,  was  made  a  "Great  Power" 
in  1815;  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  regiment 
tPSliU  of  Europe,  completing  the  cabaHstical 
quinquemvirate  of  presiding  potentates. 

Now,  we  suppose  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
the  object  of  those  who  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  war  remodelled  the  map  of  Europe,  was 
to  regulate  the  general  equilibrium.  That  those 
"  august"  negociators,  those  king-making  War- 
wicks  of  diplomacy,  were  animated,  one  and 
all  of  them,  by  the  meekest  self-denying  senti- 
ments in  their  care  for  such  regulation;  that 
none  concealed  ulterior  views  behind  that  pre- 
text, we  do  not  by  any  means  affirm ;  no  more 
than  we  affirm  that  the  duty  towards  his  neigh- 
bour was  performed  to  the  utmost  by  any  one 
of  them.  But,  allowing  for  an  arriere  pensie 
here  and  there,  an  "  aside"  or  two ;  the  collec- 
tive aim  may  fairly  be  stated  to  have  been  the 
adjustment  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  deranged 
by  the  all-recent  and  excessive  preponderance  of 
France — and  the  adjustment  in  such  sort  as 
should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  dan- 
ger; at  least,  that  is,  &om  the  same  quarter. 
To  that  aim  and  to  tiiat  apprehension  Prussia 
owes  its  promotion  and  its  position. 

But  we  think  it  could  be  shown  with  no  great 
expenditure  of  argument^  that  that  monarchy  I 


should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  occupy,  to  the 
full,  the  place  to  which  it  was  promoted.     In 
the  first  place,  it  has  demented  of  its  consorts, 
and  derogated  from  its  quality.    In  the  next, 
it  has  become,  fbr  some  of  the  interests  it  was 
designed  to  strengthen, — ^for  some  Britiah  in- 
terests—either unavailable  or  unnecessary.     It 
was  admirably  pointed  out  in  that  remarkable 
despatch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  heard,  and  meant  to'paraphraise,  the  aphorism 
of  an  excellent  Secretaiy  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant 
with  reference  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  pro- 
perty— that  there  are  certain  obligations  attached 
to  the  high  rank  held  by  a  State  in  the  European 
catalogue  of  Power.     "  The  quality  of  a  Great 
Power,"  said  that  spirited,  while  calm  and  lucid, 
diplomatic  lecture,  "is  permanent:  it  cannot 
be  cast  ofi^,  when  it  implies  onerous  duties,  and 
resumed,  when  it  only  ofiers  advantages.    Privi- 
leges and  duties  of  this  importance  are   abso- 
lutely correlative ;  the  one  is  inseparable  from, 
the  other."    Such  was  the  just  rebuke  addressed 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  after  receipt  of  the 
communicated  despatch  of  M.  de  Manteufifd  to 
the  Prussian  Envoy  at  Vienna — a  despatch  un- 
surpassed  even  by  any  German  document  of  our 
acquaintance,  for  heavy-stemed  phraseology — 
and  in  which  it  was  declared  that  that  Yciy 
tenacious  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  or  in- 
constant Majesty,  the  Xing  Frederic  William 
rv.,  will,  "  with  the  utmost  tenacity  cling  to 
his  view  of  things,  and  in  order  to  maintain  it " 
(that  is,  his  right  to  participate,  in  the  Con- 
ferences, "  in  his  quality  as  a  Great  European 
Power"),  "should  it  be  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
puted, he  will  not  shrink  &om  sacrifices  and 
dangers  which  his  faithM  subjects  will  share  in 
with  their  well-tested  resignation  (!),  and  with 
the  whole  force  and  perseverance  which  arise 
from  true  patriotism.'  *    * '  But  France, ' '  continued 
the  French    Foreign  Minister  in  reply,  "will 
never  allow  that  a  Power  which  of  its  own  free 
will  took  no  share  in  the  great  events  which  are 
passing  in  the  world,  shall  afterwards  maintain 
a  claim  to  regulate  the  consequences  thereof." 
^0,  indeed ;  France,  nor  England  either,  as  we 
trust.     For  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Great  Power 
in  a  society  constructed  upon  the  professed  prin- 
ciples of  independence,  forbearance,  and  modera- 
tion ?     Who  are  the  guarantees  of  those  prin- 
ciples, if  not  the  presiding  States  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  system  both  for  their  own  mutual 
counterpoise  and  for  the  security  of  all   tho 
minor  members  ?    And  how  are  the  duties  of 
the  rest  of  those  presiding  States  fulfilled,  if  one 
of  them  is  to  be  allowed  to  over-ride  a  weaker 
State  without  opposition  ?  how  will  they  them- 
selves be,  thenceforth,  able  to  ftdfil  adequately 
their  duties,  not  only  to  the  general,  but  to 
their  own  individual  weal,  if  one  is  permitted 
to  increase  its  territorial  strength  to  any  formid- 
able degree  }    We  know  that  changes  have  been 
effected  since  the  last  great  European  Distribu- 
tion;—witness   the    severed    kii^om  of    the 
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Xetherlands  and  the  violatod  independence  of 
Cracow^  but  the  former  was  re-regulated  by  high 
European  deliberations;  and  the  latter,  though 
iniquitous  enough  and  of  evil  example,  was  not 
a  change  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  endanger  the 
general  balance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  unsay  our  distaste  for  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Peaces  of  '14  and  '15,  even  when  we 
admit  tiiat  their  great  object — ^the  preservation  of 
the  Balance  of  Power — ^has  been  answered  in  the 
main.  But  again  we  ask,  who  were  the  guar- 
dians and  the  guarantees?  And  now  that 
Europe  finds  itself  in  &ce  of  the  most  daring  and 
ambitious  attempt  that  has  been  made,  to  im- 
settle  that  counterpoise — wa.  attempt  made  by  one 
of  its  supposed  conservators — ^who  is  the  first, 
the  only  one,  of  the  co-custodients,  that  deserts 
his  duty ;  that  would  fain  stand  aloof  to  watch 
the  current  of  the  contest ;  perhaps  to  declare,  at 
a  more  favourable  moment,  for  the  aggressor ;  at 
all  events,  to  step  in  at  the  end  "  to  r^^te  the 
consequences"  ?  It  is  an  old  idea  of  Prussian 
poUtics  (as  old,  that  is,  as  the  great  Monarch  of 
the  House)  that  that  State  is  called  upon  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  as  well  as 
that  of  Germany.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  interpretation  of  that  maxim  upon  its  first 
adoption  in  the  Councils  of  Berlin,  it  is  but  too 
plain  tiiat  the  mode  of  its  application  in  the 
present  day  would  be  to  destroy  the  bakmce  of 
the  former  by  aiding  in  the  exorbitant  extension 
of  Eussian  rule  or  influence,  and,  under  cover  of 
intrigues  fomented  on  the  occasion  among  its 
conf(^erate  German  States,  to  secure  to  itself  the 
preponderance  in  the  latter.  Hie  spirit  of  "  le 
namme  Stetn^^  would  seem  to  have  migrated  into 
Prussian  counsellors;  for  that  "regenerator"  of 
his  country,  with  his  patriotism  matiuredat  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  Ids  zeal  to  uprear  it  as  a  formidable 
foe  to  iVance,  would  assuredly  have  finished  by 
attaching  it  as  a  mimstrant  to  Muscovy. 

No !  Prussia  is  no  longer  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  Presidential  Powers.  It  has  morally 
abdicated  its  right,  while  verbally  asserting  its 
claim.  It  has  Mtered  in  its  duties  as  a  co- 
guardian  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  by  hesitating 
to  repress  the  attempt  to  disturb  that  balance ; 
it  has  violated  the  honourable  understanding  of 
its  character  pj  conniving  at  the  ambition  of  the 
Gmt  Aggressor ;  and  that,  too,  for  ambitious  ends 
of  its  own — ^themselves  incompatible  with  its  qua- 
lity of  a  custos  of  European  equipoise — ^in  the  hope 
to  compass  them  amidst  the  general  disarrange- 
m^t.*  This  it  has  done :  for  this  we  declare  it 
traitor  to  the  laws  of  its  existence ; — ^for  this, 
did  the  decision  depend  upon  our  word,  we 
would  pronounce  to-morrow  that — ^in  one  por- 
tion of  its  actual  dominions  at  all  events — "  the 
House  of  Qohenzollem  has  ceased  to  reign." 

•  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
Vol  II.  of  the  PotMdUo,  he  wiU  see  rather  an  acute  sug- 
gestion, that  something  of  this  sort  was  meditated  long 
ago  by  Prussia,  in  view  of  an  attempt  by  Russia  upon 
the  Ottoman  dominions. 


Another  point  of  view.-— Prussia,  as  consti- 
tuted in  1815,  is,  we  apprehend,  for  British  in- 
terests no  longer  available ;  or,  even  if  it  be  so, 
no  longer  necessary.  We  will  firankly  confess 
that  it  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  both  for  the 
credit  and  advantage  of  Western  Europe 
(including  ourselves)  when  the  truth  of  the 
latter  assertion  shall  be  recognised.  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  hail  the  day  when  English 
statesmen  shall  candidly  and  cordially  admit  that 
the  need  of  an  Occidental— of  a  Ois-Ehenane- 
Prussia,  has  passed  away.  Other  and  better 
feelings  are,  we  trust,  producing  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  case :  events  are  in  favour  of  its 
encouragement.  The  erewhile  need  is  now 
displaced — ^transferred  elsewhere.  What  was  it 
that  generated  that  hideous  excrescence  on  the 
map  of  Europe — that  formed  that,  as  it  therein 
stands,  absunl  and  unsightly  kingdom  ?  What, 
we  ask  again,  brought  those  **  Cossacks  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe  "  down  in  broad  sovereignty 
upon  the  Bhine  and  the  Moselle — what  but  the 
fear  of  Prance  ?  or  call  it  jealousy,  if  you  will 
— ^fear  or  jealousy,  unfeignedly  felt  by  England; 
felt,  but  stUl  more  feigned,  to  exaggeration,  by 
Russia;  who,  with  eyes  ever  fixed  upon  her 
traditional  aims,  calculated  with  her  accustomed 
sagacity  upon  the  excellent  material  which  the 
antigallican  apprehensions  of  Europe  would 
afford  her  to  work  upon,  for  the  be^r  prose- 
cution of  her  own  separate  projects.  But  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  if  it  be 
not  already  come,  when  this  fear  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  may  be  renounced : 
as,  imquestionably,  the  time  has  amved  when 
another  gigantic  ambition  fiings  its  menacing 
shadow  over  Europe.  We  say,  "may  be  re- 
nounced," with  safety: — we  might  also  say 
"  should  be  renounced,"  by  policy.  We  are  of 
those  (deride  who  will)  who  are  disposed  to 
believe  in  the  genuineness  and  sincerify  of  the 
kindly  feelings  entertained  towards  us  by  those 
whom  our  fathers,  for  generations,  have  com- 
bated by  land  and  sea :  and  consequently,  that, 
those  sentiments  being  reciprocated  by  us,  an 
increase  of  territory  and  power  acquired  by  our 
neighbour  across  the  Channel  would  not  be  used 
by  him  to  our  detriment.  Politics,  undoubtedly, 
are  a  science  of  which  prudence  is  a  most  im- 
portant element;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  prudent  to  exclude  smtitnent  so 
completely  from  their  domain,  as  to  mistrust  the 
influence  of  gradousness,  conciHation,  and  gene- 
rosity. Upon  a  noble  nation,  as  upon  a  noble- 
souled  individual,  the  effect  of  an  open-hearted, 
open-handed  confidence  cannot  be  lost.  And 
with  such  un  appreciation  of  that  people  with 
whom  our  own  is  now  in  close  alliance,  we,  for  our 
parts,  should  be  unwilling  to  see  a  compromise 
of  safety  for  Great  Britain  in  a  liberal  renun- 
ciation of  its  opposition  to  an  extension  of  French 
territory,  in  a  bold  and  confident  concession  (as 
far  as  U7«  are  concerned)  to  that  great  country  of 
that  object  of  her  desires  from  wUch  we  hi&erto 
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have  ]iot.4)een  diglitly-kfltomeiital  in  exdiading 
her — ^briefly,  of  tbe  Ois-BlieBane  provinces  of 
Pmsflia.  By  poMey,  too,  we  bold  snoh  cessation  of 
oppesiticm  ononrpart  to  be  rocommendable.  While 
that  ooacse  migbt,  in  onr  <^in]OB,  be  adopted 
with  safety;  a  contrary  line  of  conduct  wonld,  it 
seems  to  us,  be  attended  with  peril — ^perhaps,  an 
early  peril  to  onr  good  relations ;  certainly,  a 
great  eventual  peril,  in  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  that  increase  of  power  if  acquired  in 
our  despite.  Better  at  once,  we  say,  seal 
our  ftiendsh^)  with  Fraaoe-HMal  it  now  and 
for  generatioas  to  come,  by  a  frank  withdrawal 
of  all  interdiction  from  w — lasy,  by  a  cordial 
co-operation,  if  need  be,  in  the  attaiument  for 
her  of  what  she  covets  most,— of  what  we,  more 
than  any  except  the  aotnal  possessors  of  it,  have 
denied,  do  deny,  and  are  snppoaed  to  be  inte- 
rested in  always  denying  her.  Better  &r,  raise 
the  interdict  of  England  upon  that  acquisition, 
than  allow  it  to  subsist  as  a  rankling  sore  in  the 
sauity  of  our  relations — as  a  bitter  drop  in  the 
cup  of  cordiality.  80  long  as  British  prohibition 
rests  upon  the  extension  of  the  French  frontier, 
80  long  will  the  alliance  be  imperfect  and  in- 
secure ;  so  long  will  it  be  a  periditating  state  of 
things.  A  germ  of  disunion  will  always  re- 
main between  those  whoso  constant  union 
would  be  a  blessing  to  themselves ; — a  varium 
et  foutahile  Bmnper  will  be  that  amity  whose 
steadfastness  would  be  a  safeguard  to  civi- 
lisation. 

Our  readers  will  permit  us  to  press  the  matter 
more  home.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  British 
pride  to  hear  the  truth ;  but  these  are  not  the 
days  to  hug  ourselves  with  illusions :  to  press, 
we  say,  the  matter  more  home, — what  if  France, 
this  France  whom  we  prohibit,  should  choose  to 
mock  at  our  prohibition, — ^what  then?  Aye, 
what !  Should  the  Camp  of  Boulogne  be  trans- 
ferred, as  has  been  reported,  to  Metz ;  should 
100,000  French  troops  march  upon  the  Rhine, 
as  has,  also,  been  intimated;  will  any  Bold 
Briton  be  bold  enough  to  tell  us  that  we  could 
contribute  anything  to  arrest  their  success? 
Even  if  so,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  allying  our- 
selves against  our  ally — and  allying  ourselves 
to  whom?  To  the  conspirator  with  our 
enemy !  Are  we  to  be  the  friends  of  France-^ 
or  rather,  are  we  to  have  France  for  our  Mend 
in  the  Euxine,  while  we  are  her  foe  upon  the 
Bhine  ?  Shall  we  coerce  the  Czar's  accomplice 
on  the  IS'lemen,  and  caress  him  on  the  MoseUe  ? 
Let  us  not  be  told  of  the  Treaty  by  which  the 
parties  allying  themselves  for  the  protection  of 
the  Sultan  bound  themselves  to  abnegation  of 
all  territorial  aggrandisement.  We  know  what 
treaties  are,  and  of  what  force  their  moral  obli- 
gations. And  if  ihat  is  the  only  barrier  we 
could  interpose  to  French  advance  to  the  Bhine, 
it  must  be  ocMifessed  that  tbe  vaunted ''  sioifiet  de$ 
howm$ea  $Et0t  de  la  j^huM^,*'  by  which  they  were 
to  arave  at  the  Ithenish  fttoitier,  has  really  been 
hit  upon;  that  it  was  a  ahiiewd  and  a  enbOie 


secret;  tiiat  they  have  suooesded  in.  haoipmg 
(not  to  say  paralysing)  the  aotion  of'  their  cbief 
collateral  opponent ;  have  nullified  his  hostility; 
have  placed  hisa.  in  a  position  whero  he  musi 
either  promote,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
object  of  his  »ewhile  opposition,  or  r^ounce 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  ambition  of  the  Gzbxb. 
For  this  is  the  dilemma ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  come  to  this.  There  are  two,  and  but  two 
Powers  in  Europe  whom  we  have  any  reason 
to  dread.  Once  6U][^se  an  alliance  between 
those  two  for  compassing  their  respective 
objects,  and  no^ — it  is  no  use  disguising  it—we 
are  unable  to  prevent  their  accomplishment. 
It  must  be  evident  now,  we  imagine,  even 
to  the  sturdiest  believer  in  the  might  and 
resources  of  our  country,  that  we  cannot  h(^  to 
impose  limits  to  one  of  those  Powers  without  the 
aid  of  the  other.  But  to  secure  their  divisioiL 
we  must  attach  one  of  them  to  omselves ;  and 
the  attachment,  whatever  may  be  its  present 
fervour,  or  whatever  accidental  concurrenee 
may  have  brought  the  one  to^^ur  with  our9§hm 
into  collision  with  the  other ;  the  attachment,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  not  likely  to  be  cemented 
by  a  persistent  reluctance  of  one  party  to  accede 
to  the  favourite  wishes  of  its  confederate.  We 
must,  we  affirm,  attach  firmly  and  permanently 
to  ourselves  one  of  the  only  two  Powers  fixnn 
whom  we  have  anything  to  fear ;  permanently 
and  firmly ;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to 
play  off  one  against  the  other  in  turn.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  folly  to  count  upon  the  events 
of  the  world  taking  such  a  course  as  should 
leave  open  to  us,  at  repeated  crises,  that  resooice; 
and  even  could  that  be  the  case,  the  frequent 
repetition  of  such  attempt  would  in  itself  tend 
to  impair  its  chances  of  execution;  and  tend, 
too,  as  much  as  events  themselves,  probably,  to 
unite  in  common  hostility  to  us  those  upon 
whom  it  had  been  successively,  and  so  often, 
tried. 

Of  all  the  conjunctores,  which,  for  the  last 
forty  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Britirfi 
statesmen  to  prevent,  the  first  in  magnitnde  is 
the  alliance  of  France  and  Eussia.  Circum- 
stances have  more  than  once  favoured  that 
policy.  Had  Charles  X.  maintained  himself 
upon  the  throne,  a  close  political  alli^jnce  of  ^ 
Bourbons  was  probable  with  those  whose  femdy 
alliance  they  had  disdained.*  This  country 
could  not  possibly  enforce  its  views  against  such 
a  conjunction ;  we  fear  it  might  prove  unable 
to  defend  some  of  its  best  interests.  Hitheito 
our  own  skill  and  address — and,  let  us  own  it, 
our  good  fortune — ^have  averted  that  dffliger. 
But  the  day  might  arrive,  that  should  take  ns  at 
unawBres,  and  when  our  fortune  should  desert 
us ;  a  day,  when  we  could  no  longer  enlist  <«e 
of  those  m^hty  nations  in  opposition  to  the 
other;  when  each  might  judge  to  find  its  af' 
count  rather  in  the  alliance  of  the  other,  thang 

*  A  Riufflan  wife  was  decUned  for  the  I>uk«  of  Bern, 
as  not  being  "  d^as$ez  honne  maisam'* 
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that<^  ike  oonniry  wMch  had  rested  itselfy  al- 
tenustdy,  V0^n  both;  bat  in  whose  aUiance 
nei&er  had  attained  its  ends.  Of  that  day  let 
OS  beware.  We  have  now  an  occasion,  an  op- 
portonity,  to  aT^  its  arriyal,  to  destroy  the 
possibility  of  it.  By  fbdng  ^e  finendship  of 
one  of  the  two  Powers, — a  present  friend,  but  a 
ponible  fbe^— we  secure  its  unfailing  aid  against 
the  other,  now  at  once  its  rival  and  our  own. 
We  may  render  an  alliance  between  !France  and 
Bmna  a  thiag  impossiMe.     The  means  to  con- 


firm that  jbiend  to  m  are  now  pvese^ted  'by^a 
concurrence  of  drearastances  :-^hey  ace-  iiMir* 
tical  with  the  means  of  punishing  the  traitiP 
to  his  duties;  they  are  coincidental  with  <be 
displacement  of  the  seat  of  danger.  In  cUhMi 
words,  we  may  consent,  for  our  part,  to  th&  mt^ 
negation  by  Prance  of  certain  territoiy  awmjotd 
by  the  House  of  Brandenburg ;  we  ntay  see 
without  fear,  and  certainly  without  regrets- 
nay,  we  may,  if  need  be,  eo-operate  in-^the  ex^ 
puMon  of  Prnssia  from  this  side  Bhine. 


SAMUEL   BAILEY  ON   MENTAL   PHILOSOPHY.* 


Mi  dsabTait — ^Is  it  fact  or  fancy  that  we  have 
had  latterly  a  somewhat  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  metaphysical  books  published,  war  and 
general  dulness  in  literature  notwithstanding  ? 
1  think  it  is  a  fact,  and  (me  that  will  aggravate 
M.  Comte;  the  attempts  to  popularise  whose 
"doctrine"  seem  only  to  have  put  our  fellows 
OIL  their  mettle.  He  may  weU  look  out  for  a 
sacceasor,  for  he  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  good 
time  coming  for  Positivism  is  "  not  yet  !'*  I 
only  wish  tiiat  my  present  task  had  found  me  in 
better  health,  with  more  freedom  from  distrac- 
tion, and  with  larger  magazine- space  at  command. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  perhaps  ti^e  keenest  and  most  ro- 
bust thinker  we  have ;  and  the  range  of  topics 
in  these  250  pages  is  very  great  indeed.  So  that 
I  tremble  and  quake  a  little,  when  I  sit  down  to 
have  a  look  at  them,  with  a  stuffed  influenza  upon 
me,  and  arrears  of  work  staring  me  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
form  of  treatment  in  philosophical  discussions  is 
pretty  indifferent, — that  with  equal  pains  the 
substantial  "  method"  of  a  thinker  wiU  be  the 
same,  whether  he  think  in  dialogue  like  Home 
Tooke,  in  Essays  like  Hume,  or  in  Letters  like 
—Bailey.  And  to  a  mind  like  his,  there  must 
be  a  peculiar  charm  in  that  epistolary  form 
which  allows  of  throwing  technicality  and  ex 
cathedrd  shamming  overboard,  and  lunging  right 
and  left  as  the  daemon  bids.  I,  for  one,  heartily 
thank  Mr.  Bailey  for  a  weighty  work  whose 
weight  does  not  depend  upon  lead,  and  only  cry 
0  «  sic  omnia  ! 

I  also  ag]Bee  with  Mr.  Bailey  when  he  makes 
the  appropriate  reflection, — appropriate,  in  com- 
mencing a  task  professedly  destructive  as  to 
much  that  his  predecessors  have  done, — ^that 
'^  the  manifestation  of  ability  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sQzed  by  the  ponnanenoe  of  its  results,'' — ^that 
the  greatest  Busids  haye  reared  Isbrics  predes- 
tined todeeagr.  When  he  says  that  ^'former 
ages,  remote  or  recent^  enjoyed,  to  say  the  least, 
no  saperioxity  over  the  present,  in  point  of  near- 
nesB  to  the  aul^iaet,.  or  f»  m^  athar  ffmatgimMe 
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way,**  I  must  not  be  thought  captious,  if  I  in- 
trude the  remark  that  I  tUnk  there  was  an  adr 
vantage,— one-sided,  if  you  will, — in  the  habit 
of  mental  concentration  which  especially  cha- 
racterised the  days  of  few  books  and  stern  sta- 
dents,  before  Experiment  was  out  of  long  clothe% 
when  it  might  be  said  of  wise  men  as  of  Iton 
Juan's  mother — 

Their  favoarite  virtue  was  their-»<^Z«0alu>ii ; 
Their  favourite  science  was  the  mathQmatieal. 

Mr.  Bailey  says  his  design  is  ''not  to  produce 
exduaively  somethiug  novel  and  unheaid-a^  but 
to  select  £rom  a  wide  range  of  speculatioiL  such 
views  as  are  least  likely  to  have  been  befaae 
presented  to  the  student  of  philosophy ;  "  but.  he 
is  aware  that  he  ''  shall  of  necessity  oome  into-  • 
frequent  collision  with  the  doctrines  of  puei- 
ceding  philosophers,"  and  expects  some  of'  hob 
*'  positions  will  be  keenly  contested."  Of  coioBe, 
— and  I  am  not  going  to  pay  him  or  yon.  the 
bad  compliment  of  suppressing  my  own  dissent 
from  anything  he  advances,  which  indeed  would  ' 
be  to  deprive  what  I  may  say  of  all  possible 
interest  and  use  at  the  same  time. 

I  And  that  much  of  Mr.  Bailey's  book  k 
(necessarily)  critical,  and  only  mediately  philo- 
sophical ;  for  instance,  the  chapters  on  Peraoni^ 
flcation  of  the  Faculties,  Figurative  Language 
in  Philosophical  Loquiries,  Imaginary  Mental 
Transactions,  The  alleged  Faculties  of  BeaMn 
and  Understanding,  Ambiguity  of  certain  Temns, 
and  the  six  or  seven  chapters  on  Theories  of 
Perception,  including  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hiibm, 
Bro^^n,  Hobbes,  B' Alembert,  Stewart,  and  Ksed^. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  headings,  that  Mv. 
Bailey  attacks  the  current  terminology  of  mefo^ 
physicians,  and  that  he  attaches  great  impovtance 
to  this  part  of  his  business, — ^I  venture  to  add, 
too  much  importance.  Spujczbeim  and  hie  wm* 
eessors  have  condemned,  and  that  with  great 
force  and  deamess,  as  Mr.  Bailey  doesyite 
dealing  wii^i  modes  ef  aetion  such  aa^  Attentioiiv 
Cono^tiea,  iLlMtraction,  as  if  they  were  teulr 
ties,  and  have  exposed  the  oonfusimi  whicb  liaB> 
ensued  in  philosophical  inquiries&em  Jbas  eww ; 
bat  the  phrennlogiHts,  £ar  aU  that,  treat  ibift^ 
hxmmtwmi  as  a^  congvries  of  faeoMm  tii>%e 
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separately  spoken  of  and  analysed.  Mr.  Bailey 
throws  the  '' faculty"  business  to  the  winds 
alt(^iher,  and  maintains  that  the  only  facts 
revealed  to  us  by  consciousness  are  that  there  is 
A  Mait,  who  perceives,  conceives,  feels,  discerns, 
reasons.  If  I  understand  the  moderate  phre- 
nologists,—  men  like  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  on  Necessity,  and  Mr. 
Luke  Burke,  —  they  will  gladly  admit  the 
value  of  this,  as  a  starting-point  in  psycho- 
logical investigation.  To  b^g;in  simply  with 
Man  perceiving,  feeling,  combining,  and  classify 
facts  to  be  generalised  upon,  can  lead  to  no 
error,  and  does  lead  to  a  proper  field  of  obser- 
vation independent  of  their  doctrine.  For  the 
discussion  of  modes  of  wtion,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  mind  is  a  multiple  or  a  unit,  because 
it  will  be  found  that  what  may  be  truly  predicated 
of  the  man,  may  be  predicated  of  any  particular 
faculty.  Still,  while  I  appreciate  Mr.  Bailey's 
labours,  and  think  that,  of  course,  our  expressions 
should  assume  as  little  that  is  unproved  as  pos- 
sible, I  fiuicy  both  he  and  the  phrenologists  attach 
too  much  consequence  to  this  ^air  of  phraseology. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the 
statement  Man  perceives  and  the  statement  Man 
has  the  faculty  {or  power ^  or  capacity)  of  percep- 
tion is  so  vital  as  he  and  Spurzheim  would  have 
me  believe ;  or  that  it  has  produced  more  than 
casual  and  transient  error.  It  seems  rather  like 
breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  to  devote 
thirty  pages  to  the  business  of  showing  up  meta- 
physical writers  who  have  been  a  littie  profdse 
in  their  employment  of  forms  of  speech  which, 
upon  Mr.  Bailey's  own  showing,  are  convertible 
without  any  very  terrible  intermediate  process 
into  others  more  direct.  I  say,  on  Mr.  Bailey's 
own  showing.  Upon  page  23,  in  the  chapter  on 
''Personification  of  <he  Faculties,"  he  quotes, 
with  disapproval  the  sentence — '*Our  senses 
inform  us  of  the  existence  of  certain  sensible 
qualities ;  our  reason  tells  us  that  these  qualities 
must  be  qualities  of  something;"  adding — ''If 
it  be  alleged  that  the  organs  of  the  senses  are 
meant,  the  matter  would  not  be  greatly  bettered ; 
for  that  would  be  something  like  saying  that  for 
an  object  seen  through  a  window,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  glass."  Upon  page  26,  he  objects 
strongly  to  some  language  of  Cousin,  which  I 
humbly  submit  is  quite  unexceptionable — "  The 
senses  attest  the  eiastence  of  concrete  quantities 
and  bodies;  consciousness,  the  internal  sense, 
attests  the  presence  of  a  succession  of  thoughts, 
and  of  all  lie  phenomena  which  pertains  to  per- 
sonal identity."  Then,  upon  page  61,  he  says 
himself — "  Through  the  organs  of  sense  we  per- 
ceive objects  to  be  external  and  different  firom 
ourselves,  the  percipient  beings;"  and — "We 
have  emotions  purely  internal,"  &c.  &c.  My 
taste  may  be  perverse,  but  without  thinking 
there  is  any  difference  worth  a  yard  of  talk 
between  Cousin  and  Bailey,  I  confess  I  prefer 
Cousin.  The  phraseology  which  Mr.  Bailey  so 
str4mgly objects  to  is  the  natural,not  to  sayneeessary, 


result  of  a  man's  talkiftg  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
an  external  object  of  investigation,  Mr.  Bailey'B 
quarrel  with  Kant  has  more  pith  in  it;  bat 
even  that  matter  lies  in  a  nut^ell — ^Eant  was 
a  German,  and  a  muddling,  fanatical  methodiser, 
whose  self-invented  trouser-suspenders  were  said 
to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
the  heavens.  K  he  chose  to  express  lus  senae 
of  the  difference  between  ideas  which  are  neces- 
sary, absolute,  and  universal,  and  those  which 
we  derive  from  experience,  by  setting  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Beason  and  the  Under- 
standing, I  think  he  was  welcome,  and  are 
quite  willing  to  oblige  him  by  taking  those 
words  pro,  tern,  in  any  sense  he  likes  to  put 
upon  them.  That  his  way  of  putting  the  thing 
was  acceptable  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  events 
have  proved;  and  Coleridge  was  not  quite  an 
ass,  if  his  magnus  Apollo  was  a  fussy  cate- 
gorist. 

While  I  am  on  this  tack,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey,  when  he  calls 
Cousin's  "  '  Impersonality  of  Beason  '  a  strange 
metaphysical  crotchet."  If ' '  the  necessary  troths 
which  we  find  in  our  consciousness  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us  as  merely  relative  to  our  minds  or 
to  those  of  our  fellow-men  ";  if  they  "  appear  as 
universal  truths,  truths  for  all  possible  intelli- 
gences, to  the  Divine  intelligence  as  much  as  to 
us,  but  no  more  than  to  us ;  truths  which  no 
wO.1  in  the  universe  can  make,  deny,  or  modify"; 
if  it  is  only  in  an  act  of  voluntary  reflection  that 
they  become  blended  with  the  individual  or  per- 
sonal element  in  consciousness — ^it  is  not,  to  my 
mental  vision,  "  a  strange  crotchet,"  but  a  tru- 
ism, that  "  Beason  is  absolute  in  its  essence,  and 
one  with  the  eternal  and  divine  reason."  I 
am  not  half  pleased  with  Mr.  Bailey  for  say- 
ing Cousin  writes  "jargon,"  when  he  only  writes 
like  a  Frenchman.  Cousin  is  a  very  particular 
friend  of  mine.  Some  years  ago,  I  fancied  my- 
self the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  idea  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  contained  in  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  looked  forward  to  bursting 
upon  the  world  with  my  revelation  in  due  time 
— ^but  I  found  the  great  Eclectic  had  been  be- 
fore hand  with  me,  and  I  made  that  discover}' 
with  much  more  pleasure  than  pain,  I  assure 
you.  I  had  excogitated  for  myself  the  substance 
of  Cousin's  views  ;*  I  have  looked  at  them  on 
all  sides  a  thousand  times  over,  since  he  helped 
me  to  see  them  in  a  clearer  light;  I  have  not 
found  any  reason  to  modify  them,  and  could  as 


*  At  abont  the  nine  time  that  I  was  making  the  pas- 
sage from,  psychdogy  to  ontologT  by  the  same  ronto  as 
CmiBin,  without  knowing  it,  I  haa  rtnmUed,  in  similar 
ignorance  of  having  bmn  anticipated,  npon  Carlyle's 
doctrine  in  the  "  Eany  on  Characteristics/' — that  ^on- 
taneoosness  is  the  characteristic  of  perfect  or  right  action, 
and  thought  I  was  going  to  startle  the  universe  hy  my 
discovery  and  its  oonseqaenoes.  It  was  with  surprise 
that  I  first  learned  this  was  Carlyle's  doctime,  by  hearing 
it  contradicted — it  seemed  to  me  less  a  thing  to  be  proved 
than  an  axiom  from  which  to  start  in  proving  other 
things. 
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soon  think  of  modifying  mj  peiception*  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  upon  farther  investiga- 
tion. 

The  astonishing  differences  which  separate 
acute  and  powerfod  minds  occupied  in  psycho- 
logical investigations  never  received  a  more 
striking  illustration  than  in  what  I  am  going  to 
mention.  "The  proper  method/'  says  JUEr. 
Bailey,  with  all  the  directness  and  force  of  style 
which  characterise  his  writing, — "the  proper 
method  of  investigating  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness can  surely  be  no  other  than  that  which  is 
pursaed  in  physical  inquiry.  Phenomena  are  to 
be  observed,  discriminated,  and  classified,  and 
general  laws  to  be  inferred  from  them."  Most 
assuredly;  notliing  can  be  more  obvious,  or 
better  said,  and  Cousin  is  only  as  plain  and  as 
authoritative  as  Bailey.  Psychology,  says  the 
Frenchman,  is,  equally  with  physics,  a  science 
of  &ct8 — ^in  physics,  the  facts  are  given  by  the 
ext^nal  senses ;  in  psychology  by  consciousness, 
the  internal  sense ; — the  inductive  method  is  to 
be  applied  in  both  cases,  and  its  application 
governed  by  the  same  general  roles.  Here  is  a 
perfect  agreement  as  to  Method,  between  two 
great  thmkers, — ^for  I  unhesitatingly  call  Mr. 
Bailey  a  great  thinker,— one  of  whom  says  the 
other  sometimes  writes  "jargon."  But  imme- 
diately, a  great  gulf  fixes  itself  between  these 
twain.  For  says  Mr.  Bailey,  causing  my  hair 
to  stand  on  end — 

"  We  do  not  hoth  perceive,  remember,  reason, 
rejoice, — and  feel  conscious  of  perceiving,  remem- 
bering, reasoning,  and  rejoicing ;  or  rather  these 
phrases  do  not  designate  separate  acts  or  states : 
perceiving  is  one  state  or  mode  of  cunsciousness, 
remembering  is  another,  reasoning  is  another,  f 
rejoicing  is  another.  The  contrary  of  this  is 
nevertheless  frequently  asserted " 

I  should  think  it  was,  and  almost  always  im- 
plied. J  "As  for  example,  by  Dr.  Beid,  and 
more  recently  by  M.  Cousin,  who  says,  '  It  is 
not  by  consciousness  that  we  feel,  or  will,  or 
think ;  but  it  is  by  it  we  know  that  we  do  all 
this " 

The  only  observation  I  should  have  addressed 
to  Messieurs  Beid  and  Cousin  upon  this  point 
would  have  been — Gentlemen,  don't  trouble 
yourselves  to  say  obvious  things — we  are  aware 
that  to  see  and  feel  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to 
huno  that  we  see  and  feel.  But  Mr.  Bailey 
continues-— 


*  Mr.  Bailey,  1  believe,  would  say  be  discerns  (uot 
peroeiTes)  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

t  Mr.  Bailey  quarrelB  with  Dagald  Stewart  for  speak- 
ing of  "  notions  presented  to  oar  thoughts."  It  certainly 
strikes  me  that  I  have  seen  clearer  propositions  than  Mr. 
Btuley'shere — "Reasoning  is  a  state  or  mode  of  con- 
sctOQaness.** 

t  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  idea  of  consdousness  is  iden- 
tical with  Mr.  Bailey's;  but  it  has  always  surprised  me, 
» it  has  surprised  othen»  how  the  condition  of  a  &ct 
conld  oome  to  be  confounded  with  the  fiu;t  itself. 


'<  Which  is  tantamount  to  saying  tliat  by  con- 
sciousness we  know  that  wc  arc  conscious." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me  !'* 
— troubles  me  only  for  a  moment  however, — 
for,  like  Warren  Hastings  impeached,  I  ''  look 
within" ;  besides  remembering  the  etymology 
of  the  word  {con  scire,  to  know- with,  to  be 
privy  to), — and  I  am  forthwith  consoled.  For 
upon  rigid  introspection,  I  find  I  possess  what 
is  well  called  **  an  internal  sense,"  as  an  irre- 
movable great  fact.  I  find  I  have,  quite  apart 
firom  any  act  of  recollection,  a  continuous  jjer- 
ception,  vision,  knowledge,  consciousness,  of  my- 
self, the  living,  feeling,  thinking  agent — a  con- 
sciousness which  is  probably  the  turning-point 
between  intelligent,  and  merely  instinctive  or 
automatic  life — in  which  inheres  that  personal 
identity  which  is  the  basis  of  responsibility.  I 
know  there  is  an  awkwardness,  if  you  will  a 
"jargon,"  about  this  statement,  especially  so  far 
as  personal  identity  is  concerned,  but  I  reject 
the  blame  for  this.  Cofisciotisniss  is  the  proper, 
simple  word  attaching  to  the  idea — and  I  have 
eonsciottsness,  or  /  am  conscious,  expresses  the 
thing  I  mean  better  than  any  periphrasis  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Bailey  says  there  is  only  percep- 
tion, feeling,  reasoning.  I  say  there  is  besides 
in  a  reasoning  being  a  continuous  state  of  being 
aware  of  perceiving,  feeling,  reasoning.  And 
here,  in  »the  words  of  Butler,  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent subject,  "  we  can  go  no  farther.  For  it 
is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  the  tnith  of 
those  percoptions  whose  truth  we  can  no  other- 
wise prove  than  by  perceptions  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  with  them ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  tiTith  of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  other- 
wise be  proved  than  by  the  use  or  means  of 
those  very  suspected  faculties  themselves." — 
One  remark  let  me  add.  On  page  239,  you 
will  find  what  Mr.  Bailey  calls  an  "extra- 
ordinary and  startling  position,"  from  Sir  Graves 
Chauncy  Haughton  (whom  ho  quotes  with  a 
good  deal  of  praise),  concerning  "  Reason,"  a 
position  of  which  the  promised  "  ^dence"  has 
never  been  produced,  because  Sir  Graves  died. 
Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  mysterious 
dogma  of  Sir  Graves  was  some  offishoot  from  the 
idea  that  "consciousness"  (in  my  sense  of  the 
word")  is  the  turning-point  between  reason  and 
instinct?  I  did  not  know  Sir  Graves,  before 
Mr.  Bailey  introduced  me  to  him,  but  I  am  glad 
to  have  met  the  gentleman,  because  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  a  man  who  has  discovered  that 
in  his  theory  of  human  nature,  Butler  has  been 
"  deluded  by  the  poor  fallacy  of  personifying 
an  abstract  term,  tmd  thus  ascribing  to  it  lite- 
rally the  qualities  of  an  agent."  Is  it  possible 
that  any  one  should  think  Butler  was  so  "  de- 
luded?" Mr.  Bailey  says  Sir  Graves  is  discour- 
teous ;  I  beg  to  add — and  idiotic.  See  pp.  236, 
et  seq. 

Mr.  Bailey's  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  is  as  below.  Or  rather,  I  quote 
below  one  variety  of  the  different  classifications 
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wldeh  he  thinka  maght  be  adopted, — ^e  variety 

which,   I  think  with  him,  will  be  generally 

preferred : — 

Obdsb  I.  JSa!temal  opertdiona  and  affectiana. 

C^eniifll.  Perceiving   through  the  orguig  of 
aenee. 

II.  Bodily  eeneationfi. 
Okdjol  II.  Iwtemail  operations  and  cffediona, 

Qeniu  I.  Conoeiving. 

Spedes  I.  Conoeiving  without  indi- 
vidual reoog^ition. 
a.  Sememberio^;  or  con- 
ceiving with  individual 
reooguitioo. 
3.  Imagining;  or  conceiving 
in  a  varied  order. 
Ckmos  ir.  Disoendng. 

III.  Believing. 

Spedee  1.  Believing  on  evidence. 
2.  Believing   without  evi- 
dence. 

IV.  Reasoning. 

1.  Contingent. 

2.  Demonstrative. 
V.  Smotions. 

VI.  Willing. 

1.  Willing    bodily    move- 

ment. 

2.  Willing    mental   opera- 

tions. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  classification  oyer 
the  one  which  Mr.  Bailey  personally  prefers  is 
that  it  more  distinctly  draws  the  line  between 
Pereeiving  and    Discerning y — a    line  which   I 
think  with  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  useful  one.     In  the 
earlier  of  the  two  classifications,  Discerning  is 
the  first  Genus  of  the  Order  Intellectual  Opera- 
tions, and  is  subdivided  into  Discerning  through 
the  Organs  of  Sense,  or  Perceiving ;  and  Dis- 
cerning in  aU  other  cases,  t.(J.,  where  the  oi^ans 
of  the  senses  are  not  concerned.     Mr.  Bailey 
hesitates,  as  well  ho  may  (though  his  reasons 
and  mine  are  different),  about  making  a  heading 
for   believing  witkout  evidence;    but    I    think, 
besides,  the  classification  (either  of  the  two)  is 
imperfect  on  the  one  hand,  or  redundant  on'  the 
other.     I  do  not  see  the  fun  of  a  separate  genus 
each  for  disceAiing,  believing,  and  reasoning. 
Belief  I  take  to  be  aeeent  simultaneous  with, 
and  indistinguishable  from,  a  process  of  reason- 
ing carried  on  in  the  mind,  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, moiTe  or  less  accurate.     Eeasoning  is  a 
series  of   diseemings,   each    single    discerning 
linked  to  the  one  that  follows  by  the  idea  of 
conaequenee^     Eeasoning    is   discerning    conse- 
quence ;  Belief  assent  upon  discerning.     When 
Mr.  Bailey  states  that  a  *'  reason  why  the  dif- 
ference between  belief  upon  evidence  and  (what 
he  calls)  belief  without  evidence  should  not  be  con- 
sidered generic,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  retain  his  belief  in 
a  conclusion  after  having  forgotten  the  premises, 
and  even  that  he  ever  had  any  premises  before 
him" — ^he  states  a  ''fsict"   to  which  I  am  a 
stranger  in  my  own  mental  experience.     Indeed, 
he  seems  to  me  to  confound  the  act  of  believing, 
with  that  of  rememberiirg  an  act  of  believing,  or 
puttiag  a  ootehiffloii  upon  the  shelf  for  tactical 


use.    At  least,  that  is  all  I  cas  make  of  pages 
76,  77,  7S.    I  do  not  think  he  will  be  sneoesafdl 

in  impossing  the  limitation  he  proposes  upon 
the  use  of  the  words  "belief'  and  "judgment;" 
they  have  already,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufficiently 
defined  philoeophMsal  application,  and  one  which 
will  not  be  changed.  Meanwhile,  any  particular 
writer  may  give  what  meanings  he  pleases  to  his 
words,  in  reason  and  moderation,  and  I,  for  one, 
never  begrudge  the  trouble  of  attending  to  his 
indications.  "  I  object,"  Bays  Mr.  Bailey,  "  to 
speaking  of  belief  in  the  truths  of  geometry  (I 
presume  he  will  allow  me  to  add  in  any  demon- 
stable  truths — demonstration  is  not  oonftnod  to 
the  relations  of  quantities,  or  of  numbers),  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  who  take  them  upOD 
trust.  The  first  premises  in  geometry  are  all 
simple  facts  which  I  discern;  and  I  equally 
discern  every  fact  in  the  subsequent  deductioBS. 
I  do  not  therefore  in  any  accurate  sense  be- 
lieve ;  I  know,  or  discern  every  truth  in  tibe 
process ;  and  it  is  this  discernment  at  every  step, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  '  Theory'  of  the  operation, 
which  constitutes  demonstrative  reasoning."  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  this  account  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning,  if  I  am  permitted  to  add  that  in 
every  such  process  there  is  the  idea  of  necessary 
consequence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  last  fiict  in 
the  chain  is  seen  to  be  contained  in  the  first ; 
and,  if  I  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
Bailey,  I  would  cheerfully  defer  to  him  in  not 
using  the  word  belief  to  indicate  the  enforced 
assent  of  the  mind  to  a  demonstrated  proposition. 
What  really  puzzles  me  is  his 

**  Ocnns  S.  Diaceming, 
QennsS.  Believing, 
Qeniis4.  Reasoning/* 

when  he  admits  on  page  81  that  reasoning  is  a 
compound  act — or,  if  a  redundant  classification 
is  adopted  at  all,  why  it  is  not  pushed  to  its 
limits. 

Mr.  Bailey's  handling  of  the  difierent  idealist 
theories  of  perception  is,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  his  intellect,  masterly, 
complete,  and,  I  think,  satisfactory.  He  has 
my  own  most  hearty  thanks  for  these  nervous 
and  lucid  chapters,  and  especially  for  his  ex- 
posure of  the  (singularly  overlooked  ?)  inconsis- 
tencies of  Hume,  which  had  often  struek  my  mind 
with  unpleasant  force.  Indeed,  I  had  spent  more 
labour  than  perhaps  the  thing  deserved,  in  trying 
to  make  the  man  self  accordant,  without  success. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  had  said,  and  well  said, 
though  Mr.  Bailey  complains  of  his  employing 
here  the  word  "belief"— "The  belief  of  a 
sptem  of  external  things  is  a  state  of  mind  which 
itself  forms,  and  wiU  ever  form,  a  part  of  the 
train  of  our  consciousness."  This  is  enough  to 
show  the  idleness  of  circular  talk  like  Berkeley's 
and  Hume's ;  but  Mr.  Bailey  is  not  content,  aid 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  these  keen  and 
energetic  sentences : — 

Mark  what  is  eomprehended  in  the  awartiott  that  we 
perceive  idfla»  ia  tiM  mind,  and  do  not  poweive  indspen- 
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deaft  esttenwl*  objects.  %  it^  two  ckMnes  of  entities  are 
plainly  cUserinii^ted :  ideas  in  the  mind  are  placed  in 
ocmtnidistbiction  to  material  things  out  of  the  mind. 
Welly  observe  the  comicqnences :  in  order  to  place  two 
thmgs  in  oontradistinction  to  each  other,  yon  must  of 
eoone  know  both.  When  yon  assert  that  objects  are 
only  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  ideaa  ont  of  the  mind,  you 
mnst»  in  order  to  speak  rationally  and  consistently,  know 
what  things  ont  of  the  mind  are.  But  as  the  theoretic 
idealist  denies  altogether  this  knowledge  of  independent 
material  things  out  of  the  mind,  he  is  precluded  from  pre- 
heating what  they  are  or  what  they  are  not.  .  .  .  When 
he  tells  08  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  snch 
thing  as  an  outward  olgect,  bow  or  where  did  he  obtain 
the  meaning  of  the  last  term  of  his  own  assertion  ?  .  .  . 
If  he  knows  what  external  things  are,  it  can  only  be  by 
peroeiTing  them  as  external,  which  contradicts  his  theory. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  know  what  they  are, 
he  is  inoapable  of  using  the  expression  external  with  any 
meaning,  and  oonld,  in  fact,  nflT«r  have  invented  or 
thooght  (tf  employing  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  a  similar 
dUenuna  to  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  human 
actions ;  and  I  fancy  the  same  kind  of  reductio 
ad  absurdum  may  be  used  against  Mr.  Bailey 
in  his  doctrine  of  abstract  terms.  I  may  just 
say  in  passing  that  I  do  not,  however,  think 
idealism  so  unaccountable  as  Mr.  Bailey  hints, 
and  that  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  external 
world  will  probably  always  exist, — suggested  as 
they  obviously  are  by  the  fact  that  in  dreams 
and  in  some  other  cases,  mental  images  alone 
produce  all  the  effects  of  the  realities  themselves. 

From  page  1 83  to  tlie  end,  Mr.  Bailey  and  I 
part  company. 

I  should  feel  a  difficulty  at  any  time,  and  feel 
a  peculiar  difficulty  at  this  moment  when  my 
head  seems  only  a  throbbing  sneezing-machine, 
in  touching  the  speculations  of  a  writer  who  dis- 
tinctly says  (page  229  passim)  that  '*  we  have 

KO   ABSIKAGT    IDJBAS   G0£B£S  PONDING   TO   ASSTiUCI 

TEBKS,  atid  no  ideas  at  all  hut  such  as  are  repre- 
sentative^^ ;  and  then,  ^' aware  that  this  position 
will  be  keenly  contested,"  coolly  "desires  it 
may  be  maturely  considered  before  it  is  contro- 
verted"— ^which  is  as  if  a  man  should  come  to 
me  saying,  ''  Three  and  three  make  nine, — 
don't  contradict  me,  but  consider  it  maturely !" 
1  am  out  of  my  latitude — I  am  in  a  sea  without 
soundings — I  ixantically  demand  what  is  what  ? 
I  torn  a  mental  summersault  to  dear  my  vision.  I 
«  «  «  « 

Precisely !  .  .  .  . 

Honestly  and  seriously,  I  have  given  my  best 
attention  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Bailey's  book. 

In  believing  that  there  are  absolute  ideas, 
represented  by  simple  terms,  I  agree  with  Cud- 
wortk,  Frioe,  Stewart,  Cousin  and  others. 

ICr.  Bailey  takes  the  opposite  side,  with 
Beikeley,  Hume,  and  others. 

Cndworth,  Price,  Stewart,  Hutcheson,  Cousin, 
would  mention  as  instances  of  simple,  or  abso- 
lute, or  (incautiously  called)  abstract  ideas, — 
Cansatian,  duration,  number,  fonn,  nght,  space, 
infinity. 

Mr.  Bailey  says*— "^er  are  wft  eonsetow  of  the 


aUeged  simple  or  ahstraet  ideas — there  is  nMm^ 
corresponding  to  their  names  in  owr  minds.  We 
can  have  only  particular  ideas  or  conceptions.  I 
am  unable,  myself,  to  attain  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  any  other  kind  of 
ideas." 

I  grant  Mr.  Bailey  his  "  particular  ideas  or 
conceptions"  from  such  ''abstract  terms"  as 
redness,  roundness,  swiftness,  and  so  on  (page 
195). 

But  these  are  not  what  I  call  simple  w<ords 
representing  absolute  ideas.  What  are  Mr. 
Bailey's  "particular  conceptions,"  from  the 
words  — Colour* — Form — Size — Right — Num- 
ber— Order  ?  Does  he  think  of  a  rainbow  or  a 
signboard — of  a  circle  or  a  triangle — of  St. 
Paul's  or  a  pin's  point— of  Aristides — of  the 
numeration-table — of  a  museum  or  a  classified 
catalogue  ?  For  aU  these  conceptions  or  ideas, 
the  phrenologists  assign  separate  faculties. 
Wliether  they  arc  right  or  wrong,  my  own  con- 
sciousness asserts  every  one  of  them  to  be 
primitive,  absolute,  mi  generis. 

Like  Hume,  Mr.  Bailey  takes  the  ideas  of 
cause  and  power  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  and 
with  both  Hume  and  Berkeley  to  back  him,  says 
"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  empty  space" 
(page -224).  "With  my  own  distinct  conscious- 
ness to  back  me,  I  assert  that  I  do  conceive  the 
idea,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  anything  the  terms  of  which  imply 
no  contradiction.  Where  did  the  words  empti- 
ness, vacuiff/y  empty  space,  come  from  ?  When  Dr. 
Johnson  quotes  "the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Dyer" 
as  saying  that  Dr.  Watts  in  his  philosophical 
papers  *'  did  not  distinguish  between  space  and 
empty  space,"  does  *'the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
Dyer"  give  mc  a  clear  idea,  or  does  he  not  ?  I 
say  he  does — as  clear  an  idea  as  language  can 
convey. 

What  has  Mr.  Bailey  to  say  to  Burke's  in- 
stances of  Blackloek  tlie  blind  descriptive  poet ; 
and  Sanderson  the  hlind  mathematician,  with 
his  disquisitions  on  colour  ?  Sec,  passim,  the 
whole  of  Part  V.  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,"  especially  Section  5 ;  and 
also  a  curious  passage  in  Hume,  Essay  II.,  on 
the  Origin  of  Ideas — curious,  for  the  cool  man- 
ner in  which  that  impudent  writer  dismisses  as 
**  scarce  worth  our  observing"  what  he  owns  is 
**  a  proof  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always, 
in  every  instance,  derived  from  correspondent 
impressions."  "  Bless  me !  what  a  great  man 
this  Pococurante  must  be !"  In  discussing  adeli- 
cate  philosophical  question,  he  flings  aside  a  fact, 
with  "  'Tis  scarce  worth  our  observing,"  which, 


*  Id  an  extract  given  on  page  249,  the  writer  quoted 
says  in  the  moat  nonchalafU  way,  speaking  oi'  Colour, — 
''  The  idea  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  less  called  an  idea 
than  a  symbolical  term."  I  ask-— did  this  writer  reaQj 
flatter  himself  he  had  a  meaning  when  he  wrote  lilw 
that?  I  canweU  nndaratand  that  Priestley  "eagwly 
Inquired  after  him;"  bnt  I  should  like  to  know  what 
Price  had' to  say  upon  the  subject. 
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if  he  had  observed  it,  might  have  changed  the 
complexion  of  his  writings. 

I  fear  I  have  outrun  my  space. 

You,  and  common  friends  of  ours,  have  heard 
me  speak  in  such  terms  of  Samuel  Bailey,  that 
you  will  readily  believe  I  shall  look  eagerly  for 
the  next  series  of  "  Letters,"  though  I  quite  ex- 
pect we  shall  disagree  more  and  more,  rather 
than  less,  as  he  proceeds.  It  is  refreshing  and 
invigorating  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  so 
acute  and  determined  an  investigator,  and  his 
exactitude  in  the  use  of  language  confers  a  valu- 
able discipline. 

If  Mr.  Bailey  carries  on  the  series,  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  I  think  he  will  erect  a  halfway 
house  which  will  arrest  numbers  on  their  road 
from  Mysticism  to  Positivism — no  mean  good — 
besides  stimulating  philosophical  inquiry  all 
over  Europe  and  America.  May  his  sun  increase, 
and  leave  a  track  of  light  over  the  world  of 
thought,  set  whenever  it  may ! 

Yours  fiver,  my  dear  Tait, 

COOITO,  ZBGO  8uu, 

P.  S.  I  must  observe  that  any  one  disposed  to 
favour  Mr.  Bailey's  doctrine  that  all  language  is 


representative,*  may  find — or  remembor,  if  he 
has  already  found — ^matter  to  interest  him  in 
Emerson's  Essay  on  Nature,  Chapter  lY.,  Of 
Language,  which  starts  with  the  propositions 
"Words  are  signs  of  natural  fiaujts,"  and  "Par- 
ticular natural  facts  are  symbols  of  particular 
spiritual  facts.'' 

It  will  not  surprise  a  person  accustomed  to 
metaphysical  speculation  to  find  a  transcen- 
dcntalist  and  an  actualist  at  one.  These  inter- 
sections of  diverse  lines  of  thought  are  common, 
though  very  interesting,  phenomena.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  disagreement  upon  these 
topics  implies  no  disrespect,  and  that  it  often 
vanishes  upon  free  discussion.  It  has  often 
struck  me  tliat  the  number  of  the  disputants  in 
metaphysical  questions  should  never  be  "less 
than  that  of  the  Graces" — for  a  third  party  will 
often  discern  a  priori  the  very  points  at  which 
misunderstanding  will  arise,  and  strike  in  at  the 
nick  of  time,  "attuning  all  to  heavenly 
harmony." — I  think  Mr.  Bailey  less  frequently 
self-inconsistent  than  perhaps  any  other  philo- 
sopher known  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  HAD  hardly  finished  dressing,  and  was  buckling 
on  my  sword-belt,  when  Maubert  tapped  at  the 
•door  and  entered.  "  Now,  my  friend,"  he  cried, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ready ;  we  must  start  at 
once." 

"  Without  breakfast  ?"  said  I ;  "  that  is  not 
your  usual  mode  of  doing  business." 

"  "VTe  will,  with  your  permission,  depart  from 
the  usual  mode  in  the  present  instance.  We 
«an  breakfast  at  Eavence.  We  will  make  a 
circuit  of  the  town  ;  I  know  you  are  itching  for 
an  explanation  of  last  night's  enigmas,  and  I 
intend  that  your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied 
before  we  beat  up  our  company." 

I  made  no  further  objection,  but  hastily  con- 
•cluding  my  toilet,  followed  Maubert.  As  we 
left  the  house,  Nannettc  awaited  us  in  the 
xivenue.  Seizing  my  comrade  by  the  hand, 
^'  May  Heaven  in  its  .bounty  reward  you,"  she 
iiaid,  "  for  the  blessings  you  have  heaped  upon 
an  unfortunate  family.  M.  Emile  has  cha]:^;ed 
me  to  remind  you  that  all  who  bear  his  name 
will  remember  you  with  the  sincerest  gratitude." 

'''Enough,  enough,  my  good  woman,"  said 
Maubert;  "thanks  for  my  services  annoy  me. 
Eemember  me  to  M.  Emile,  and  be  assured  I 
shall  not  forget  him,  or  doubt  his  friendship, 
ahould  I  require  his  good  offices."  With  this 
he  shook  her  by  the  hand  and  turned  away. 


"Stop,"  said  she,  "you  have  left  your 
pocket-book  in  the  room.  M.  Emile  insisted 
on  my  restoring  it  to  you." 

Maubert  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  without 
a  word  placed  the  pocket-book  in  his  breast — 
and  we  commenced  our  route.  We  walked  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  when,  having  reached 
an  eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
old  mansion  wo  had  left,  my  companion  stopped, 
and  regarding  it  fixedly,  as  though  he  would 
engrave  the  picture  upon  his  memory,  "The 
play  is  played  out,"  he  said ;  "  dramatic  justice 
is  executed,  and  the  curtain  is  dropped,  I  trust 
never  to  be  lifted  again." 

"  Except  for  me,"  I  said. 

"Except  for  you,  my  friend.  "You  are 
richly  entitled  to  an  explanation,  and  you  shall 
have  it.  I  need  not  teU  you  that  the  libi^ry- 
scene  of  last  night  was  a  comedy,  or  tragedy  if 
you  Uke,  of  my  own  invention.  You  saw 
through  it ;  but  you  could  not  guess  the  motives 
that  made  so  excellent  an  actor  of  your  com- 
rade ;  and  that  is  what  you  have  now  to  leam." 

"  I  am  puzzled,"  I  rejoined,  "  not  only  by 
your  own  conduct,  but  that  of  Nannette :  of  M. 

*  When  Mr.  Luke  Burke  edited  the  London  Phreno^ 
logical  Journal^  I  rcmeuiber  some  speculations  of  his 
concerning  Language  which  I  thought  likely  to  lead  to 
yalaahle  results.  But  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  gentle- 
num  for  some  time  past, — not  without  regret :  he  is  a 
most  acute,  though  cQicarsiTe  thinker. 
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Xotande^  I  can  only  guess  that  lie  has  com- 
mitted some  fool  crime,  which  overwhelms  him 
with  remorse ;  while  of  this  M.  Emile,  whose 
acqnaiatance  you  seem  to  have  made,  I  know 
nothing." 

Maubert  took  my  arm,  and  we  continued  our 
route.  **  Listen  to  me/*  said  he;  ''  forget  for  a 
moment  my  performance  last  night  in  the 
library,  while  I  teU  you  the  actual  events 
which  took  place  in  the  haunted  chamber.  You 
may  not  be  prepared  for  my  recital,  but  I  shall 
teU  you  the  whole  truth,  and  that  will  explain 
everything. 

''  On  arriving  at  the  chamber,  after  leaving 
you  to  your  repose,  my  first  care  was  to  bolt  the 
door  seciurely  and  examine  the  apartment.     I 
sounded  the  walls  in  every  direction,  examined 
the  chimney  and  the  window,  and  having  as- 
sured myself  that    there  was    no   practicable 
entrance  to  the  room,  save  the  door  and  the 
window,  which  were  effectually  secured,  I  sat 
down  to  enjoy  my  wine.     I  drank  a  glass  or 
two,  and  then  opened  the  volume  I  hod  brought 
with  me.     It  was  one  of  those  old  romances 
which  chronicle  a  courtship  of  a  score  or  two  of 
years,  and  wind  up  with  a  consummation  which 
anites  two  sentimental  lovers  of  sixty  in  the 
raptures  of  Hymen.     You  know  I  am  naturally 
sentimental,  and  I  grew  interested,  especially 
on  arriving  at  a  chapter  where  the  hero,  in  the 
fervour  of  his  passion,  forgets  ^the  delicacy  of 
conduct  due  towards  a  nustress  whom  he  had 
scarcely  known  ten  years,  and  commits  himself 
so  far  as  to  kiss  the  glove  she  had  let  fall.     I 
was  so  affected  by  this  interesting  climax,  that 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  ghost — when  sud- 
denly a  noise  of  ponderous  chains  rattling  and 
clanking  above  my  head,  recalled  me  to  my 
position.     I  immediately  leaped  to  my  feet,  and 
while  gazing  aroimd  for  the  source  of  this  up- 
roar, found  myself  in  total  darkness  by  the  sud- 
den extinguishing  of  my  lamp.     At  the  same 
instant,  a  hollow  voice,  which  seemed  to  descend 
from  the    sky,   pronounced  the  words,    'Mis- 
creant   and    unbeliever,    prepare    for    death! 
'Miscreant!'    thought  I  to  myself,  'we  shall 
see' — and  I  made  a  vow  that  if  the  author  of 
this    impudent   jest    fell    into    my    hands,    I 
would  strangle  him  at  once.    I  pretended  there- 
fore to  be  dismally  frightened,  fell  on  my  knees 
and  begged  for  mercy.     Immediately  I  heard 
the  clatter  of  the  old  iron  dragging  along  the 
floor  of  the  room.     '  Good,'  thought  I,  '  I  have 
you  now,  master  Ghost'     I  was  sensible  of  a 
strange  odour  of  fire,  when  suddenly  a  flash  from 
a  torch  revealed  the  spectre  to  my  view.     It 
wc»  a  tall  figure  draped  in  a  sheet  which  dragged 
behind  him  in  a  train,  and  flourishing  in  liis 
hand  with  a  wild  kind  of  gesticulation  a  torch 
describing  fiery  circles  in  the  darkness,   and 
emitting  flashes  of  flame  at  intervals.    I  watched 
my  opportunity,  and  with  a  boxmd  sprung  upon 
the  figure,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground.     'A 
pretty  substantial  sort  of  a  customer,  you  are. 


for  a  ghost,'  I  cried,  as  I  gripped  bim  by  the 
throat.  He  struggled  hard  and  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  release  himself.  He  had  fallen  near 
the  window— with  one  hand  I  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  let  in  the  moonlight,  when  I  saw 
that  my  adversary  was  well-nigh  choked  by  my 
furious  grasp,  and  gasping  for  breath.  His  dis- 
guise had  fallen  off,  and  revealed  a  sight  that 
moved  my  compassion.  I  released  him,  and,  as 
he  was  incapable  of  motion,  raised  him  and 
placed  him  in  an  arm-chair.  With  the  help  of 
the  torch  I  rekindled  the  lamp,  and  addressed 
myself  to  his  recovery.  I  untied  his  cravat,  and 
spnnkled  him  with  water,  and  as  his  senses  re- 
turned, administered  a  few  drops  of  wine.  At 
length  he  recovered  and  looked  round  with  an. 
air  of  consciousness  and  shame.  '  Now,'  said  I, 
'  I  have  a  duty  to  fulfil,  in  surrendering  you  up 
to  justice,  which  I  shall  certainly  do  (and  I 
seized  my  arms  as  I  spoke)  unless  you  can,  as*  I 
suspect  you  cannot,  adduce  very  cogent  reasons 
for  a  contrary  course.'  '  Soldier,'  said  he,  '  do 
not  destroy  me— it  is  not  for  myself  I  plead,  but 
for  a  helpless  family,  who  will  be  consigned  to 
hopeless  misery  by  my  death.  For  myself  I  tear 
nothing,  and  could  meet  my  fate  as  a  soldier 
should — look  at  my  wounds;  I  too  have  served 
my  country.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
then  act  as  becomes  your  honour.'  '  That  is 
precisely  what  I  intend  to  do,'  I  returned. 
*  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  begin ;  and  let  mo- 
recommend  you  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.' 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  my  friend,  that  the- 
personage  whose  history  you  are  about  to  hear 
answered  in  appearance  in  every  particular  to< 
the  description  of  the  imaginary  phantom  which 
I  gave  so  minutely,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
be  obvious,  in  the  hearing  of  M.  Notande.  The 
following,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  are  the 
very  words  of  his  narrative. 

"  *  I  am  a  soldier,  of  good  family.  My  father, 
Christophe  Notande,  inherited  from  his  ancestors 
this  old  mansion  and  the  surrounding  lands.  He 
had  two  sons— myself,  the  elder,  and  Christophe,. 
his  namesake,  who  now,  with  good  reason,  be- 
lieves me  dead,   and  keeps  possession   of  the 
estate.    Early  in  life  I  entered  the  army  as  a 
subaltern,  and  served,  I  may  say,  with  credit  to 
myself  and  to  the  family  name.     My  wretched 
brother,  Christophe,  was  designed  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  at  a  suitable  age  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies.     For  a  time  he 
behaved  with  prudence ;  and  my  father,  always 
liberal,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly expenditure.      But  ere  a  year  had 
elapsed,  evil  reports,  which  were,  alas !  but  too 
well-founded,  reached  us.     Christophe,  seduced 
by  abandoned  associates,  had  become  their  prey 
—had  involved  himself  in  ruinous  obligations, 
and  was  pursuing  a  course  that  must  inevitably 
bring  disgrace  upon  himself  and  upon  us  aU. 
My  father  sent  tor  me  from  the  camp.     I  pro- 
cured leave  of  absence,  and,  furnished  with  un- 
limited credit  and  backed  by  my  parent's  autho- 
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ritf,  I  went  to  Pans,  sou^t  out  Ohriitoplie, 
dkioharged  liis  debts  to  an  amotint  that  almost 
orippled  my  father's  means,  and  compelled  him 
to  retom  home  with  me.  He  remained  at  home 
for  a  few  years,  and,  professing  amendment,  was 
sent  to  study  with  a  lawyer  of  note  at  Eooen, 
where  it  was  thought  he  would  be  leas  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  the  gaming-table.  At 
Bouen  he  repeated  his  former  delinquencies,  and 
was  again  brought  home.  What  boots  it  to  re- 
peat this  sad  story  ?  Again  and  again  has  tho 
femiily  suffered  disgrace  irom  his  dissolute  life, 
and  embarrasBment  from  his  extravagance.  I 
had  married  while  he  was  at  Eoaen,  and  Heaven 
has  blessed  me  with  an  amiable  family.  I  had 
settled  at  Fayence,  near  my  Mher,  who  in  his 
old  age  would  have  me  near  him.  I  had 
left  the  army  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
looked  forward  to  domestic  happiness  in 
the  society  of  my  wife  and  children.  My 
domestic  enjoyments,  however,  were  embit- 
tered by  tho  conduct  of  my  brother.  Jealous 
of  our  happiness,  and  hating  us  for  the  pursuit 
of  innocent  pleasures,  in  which  he  could  not 
participate,  ho  endeavoured  to  sow  discord  be- 
tween my  father  and  me,  and  between  the  mem- 
bers of  my  owTi  family.  His  hostility  became 
at  length  so  apparent  that  my  father,  disgusted 
with  his  unnatural  acts,  insisted  upon  his  leav- 
ing home,  and  freeing  us  from  his  presence.  He 
sent  him  to  a  boarding-house  at  Grasse,  allow- 
ing him  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  rank.  The  few  months  that  followed  his 
removal  were  the  happiest  of  my  domestic  life ; 
but,  alas !  they  soon  ccune  to  an  end.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Eevolution,  my  father  died, 
leaving  me  sole  heir  of  his  property.  Inde- 
pendent of  my  being  the  elder  son,  this  was  an 
act  of  simple  justice,  inasmuch  as  Chiistophe 
had  squandered  during  his  miserable  career  sums 
to  the  amount  of  double  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty I  inherited.  But  he  chose  to  assume  the 
air  of  an  injured  man,  and  leaving  Grasse,  ro- 
tumed  home,  claiming  to  equal  rights  with  my- 
self. I  did  not  think  fit  to  assert  my  authority 
and  banish  him  &om  the  paternal  home.  His 
constitution,  ruined  by  dissipation,  foreboded  a 
speedy  decay,  and  I  resolved  to  try  what  tender- 
ness and  indulgence  might  effect  in  working  a 
change  of  character. 

My  position  as  a  soldier  and  a  private  gentle- 
man unconnected  with  the  court  or  tho  nobility, 
enabled  me,  when  the  Revolution  came,  to  main- 
tain, as  I  supposed,  a  condition  of  neutrality, 
offensive  to  neither  party.  I  had  no  enemies, 
and  hoped  to  steer  clear  of  all  political  dangers. 
In  this  I  was  deceived.  Happening  one  mom' 
ing,  while  walking  in  the  neighbouring  forest, 
to  encounter  an  old  companion  in  arms,  who, 
himted  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  Convention,  was 
hiding  for  his  life,  I  brought  him,  as  I  supposed 
secretly,  to  my  house,  entertained  him,  and  kept 
him  in  safety  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
x^ered  for  his  Eight.     The  night  after  his  de- 


part«re>  my  house  waa  amv^unded  by  alkinoas 
rabble  of  saas-cuiottes,  headed  by  a  file  of  gfliis- 
d'armes,  and  I  was  forcibly  dragged  off  to  the  fie- 
volutionory  tribuiud.  Brief,  indeed,  wns  the  oece- 
mony  at  which  I  was  called  to  assist.  ''You  ave  ac- 
oused,"  said  the  magistrate,  a  fellow  wiiom  ayear 
before  I  had  dismissed  my  service  for  theft, — 
''  you  are  accused  of  treason  to  the  mpublio.'' 
''  I  deny  the  truth  of  the  oharge,''  I  answerod ; 
"  I  am  guilty  of  no  treason."  "  Do  you  deny,** 
said  he,  *'  that  you  concealed  the  Eoyalist  Mt^jor 
Launel  in  your  dwelling  for  four  days,  and  dis- 
missed him  thence  at  night  ?"  "  I  do  not  deny 
it,"  I  replied.  *'  Major  Launel  is  my  old  Mend 
and  benefactor — ^what  I  did  in  his  case,  1  would 
do  again  for  any  man  in  distress."  "  It  is 
enough,"  said  the  Minister  of  Justice ;  "  this 
case  is  heard — bring  the  next."  In  five  mi- 
nutes after  entering  the  court,  I  found  myself 
condemned  to  death ;  and  shordy  after  was  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon,  awaiting  Uie  doom  of  liie 
law.  My  poor  wife  came  to  visit  mc  in  ttie 
prison  :  I  shall  not  say  a  word  of  the  agony  she 
endured.  Enough  that  I  sent  her  away  not 
without  hope,  charging  her  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Germany,  with  whatever  valuables 
she  could  lay  hands  on,  and  await  my  coming 
at  a  certain  place.  I  gave  these  directions  be- 
cause I  had  conceived  a  plan  of  escape,  which  I 
had  communicated  to  my  fellow-prisoners,  and 
which  all  were  resolved  to  execute  or  perish. 
The  following  night,  at  the  lock-up  hour,  we 
rose  en  masde  upon  our  gaolers,  and  anatdiing 
what  arms  we  could,  fought  ftantioally  for 
liberty  and  life.  Without  fire^anns,  our  oom- 
panions  were  mown  down  by  the  musketry  of 
the  soldiers ;  but  a  small  remnant  burst  through 
their  ranks,  and  of  two  hundred  prisoners, 
doomed  to  t«ho  guillotine,  five  alone  escaped.  I 
was  one  of  the  five.  I  made  my  way  to  the 
frontier  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  roe,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  rejoin  my  family  at  the  place 
I  had  indicated.  I  must  pass  the  bliss  of  that 
re-union.  My  escape  fi^m  a  frightful  Me 
blinded  my  children  to  the  possible  reverses 
that  yet  awaited  us.  My  wife,  in  her  anxiety 
to  save  her  children,  and  her  despair  an.  my  ac- 
count, hod  forgotten  to  secure  the  sums  of 
money  in  the  house,  and  they  had  been  left  to 
the  chance  of  discovery  by  the  agents  of  the 
Eevolutionary  tribunal  who  should  come  to 
search  for  my  papers.  They  were,  hovrever, 
well  concealed,  in  recesses  known  only  to 
myself,  and  I  was  not  without  hopes  they 
might  one  day  be  recovered.  Meanwhile,  for 
want  of  funds,  we  were  fain  to  lodge  in  a 
miserable  cottage,  and  eke  out  the  few  gold 
pieces  which  we  possessed  rather  by  accident 
than  design,  as  long  as  tbey  would  last.  In 
spite  of  the  utmost  penuriousness,  we  had  not 
been  in  exile  two  months  before  we  were 
plunged  in  complete  destitution.  I  could  not 
rest  under  the  prospect  of  those  dearest  to  me 
famishing  for  want  of  soBtezMnoe;  and  X  le- 
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flowed  to  retan  secietiy  to  France^  and  attempt 
the  reooveiy  of  the  sume  of  money  and  othier 
▼aiuables  left  behind.  My  family  endeavoured 
to  disBuade  me  from  the  journey,  but  I  could 
not  edt  still  and  see  them  perish.  Assuming  a 
difigoise  which  offered  the  best  chance  of  oon- 
oei^hnent^  I  set  forward  alone,  followed  by  the 
prayeiB  of  my  unhappy  wife.  I  travelled  on 
foot,  chiedy  by  night,  and  on  approaching 
Eayenoe,  took  care  not  to  risk  the  possibility  of 
being  observed.  I  arrived  here  late  one  evening, 
e:q>ecting  to  find  the  house  deserted  and  shut 
up,  and  hoped  to  enter  by  a  master-key  which  I 
carried  with  me,  and  despoil  it  of  my  own 
wealth  without  exciting  suspicion.  What  was 
my  dunnay  on  perceiving  a  light  within  the 
dwelling,  thus  proving  that  it  was  inhabited !  I 
adced  myself — ^Is  my  gold  carried  off?  Am  I— 
are  my  &mily,  beggared  ?  I  resolved  at  once  to 
knoiv  the  w(H:st.  I  rang  the  bell  gently.  To  my 
extreme  astonii^mient,  I^annette  appeared  at  the 
door,  carrying  a  light;  she  threw  the  gleam 
upon  my  face,  but  did  not  know  me,  and  asked 
me  vhat  I  wanted.  '*  JiTannette !"  I  cried.  In 
an  ixistant  the  good  old  creature  had  fallen  upon 
my  neck  and  pressed  me  to  her  heart.  She  was 
too  cautious,  however,  to  betray  me  by  the  ex- 
pression of  her  joy,  but  led  me  to  a  remote 
diamber  where  we  could  converse  without  risk. 
Here  she  informed  me,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
my  house  had  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  had  been  purchased  by  my  brother 
Ghiiatophe,  who  had  retained  her  in  his  service, 
and  who,  impressed  with  the*  notion  that  she 
knew  of  some  treasure  concealed  within  it,  was 
oontizLually  pressing  her  to  make  the  discovery. 
"My  brother!"  said  I,  "has  purchased  the 
house — ^then  doubtless  he  has  done  so  for  the  sake 
of  pzeserving  it  for  the  rightful  owner  when 
these  troublesome  times  are  past.  Lead  me  to 
him,  Nannette ;  I  will  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness." "  Stop,  my  dear  master,"  said  she, 
"  be  ziot  too  sure  of  his  kindness — ^have  you 
not  heard  the  rumour  that  it  was  he  who 
denounoed  tou  to  the  Committee,  and  sought 
your  death  r"  "  Ifo  !"  said  I,  "  nor  would  I  be- 
lieve it  for  a  moment — if  Ghristophe  has  been 
inprudent,  he  is  not  a  monster ;  I  wiU  seek  him 
this  instant  and  repay  his  care  by  my  confidence 
in  his  honour."  Kannette  strove  in  vain  to 
alter  my  resolution — ^I  could  not  believe  that  my 
brother  would  attempt  my  life,  and  would  not 
listen  to  her  suspicions,  which  dishonoured  my 
raee.^  Seeing  that  I  was  determined  to  have  my 
own  way,  Nannette  took  the  light  and  preceded 
me  to  the  parlour  where  my  brother  sat.  He 
was  much  surprised  to  see  me;  but  when  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment,  he  gave  me  a 
warm  welcome,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
had  acted  for  the  best  in  purchasing  the  family 
property  for  my  use  when  it  should  be  safe  for 
me  to  return.  "We  supped  together,  talking 
tenderly  of  our  boyish  days.  Being  weary  with 
travel,  I  retired  to  Best  early,  and  was  soon 


happily  asleep  in  the  home  of  my  Anthers. 
About  midnight  I  was  roughly  roused  by  some 
one  grasping  my  arm  and  tugging  violently. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  reoovered  my  recol- 
lection sufficiently  to  perceive  that  it  was 
Nannette,  who  with  the  utmost  alarm  depicted 
on  her  countenance,  besought  mo  to  rise  instantly, 
without  a  moment's  delay.  "Your  brother," 
she  said,  "  has  been  writing  since  you  left,  and 
is  now  preparing  to  go  out — ^I  am  convinced  that 
his  object  is  to  denounce  you.  Arise  and  in- 
tercept him,  or  you  arc  lost."  I  threw  on  a 
dressing-gown,  and  gliding  rapidly  down-stairs, 
concealed  myself  in  a  recess  behind  the  front 
door.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  my  brother, 
equi{^ed  for  walking,  descend  the  stairs.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  letter,  tho  superscription  of 
which  was  not  dry,  and  he  waved  it  in  the  air 
as  he  advanced.  Placing  his  lamp  on  a  dumb- 
waiter, he  was  in  the  act  of  extinguishing  it, 
when  I  stepped  silently  forward  and  snatdied 
tho  letter  &om  his  hand.  Ho  started,  and, 
dumb-founderod  at  my  appearance,  stood  aghast. 
It  needed  but  a  glance  at  his  countenance  to 
show  that  the  suspicions  of  Nannette  were 
correct.  I  thrust  him  into  the  parlour,  took 
the  lamp,  and  followed  him,  locking  the 
door  after  me.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Committee  at  Fayence.  I  tore 
it  open,  and  read  a  minute  description  of  my 
person,  and- directions  for  the  mode  of  my  cap- 
ture. "  Monster !"  I  cried,  "  this  is  your  hos- 
pitality to  your  brother  and  benefactor !  But 
for  the  honoured  name  you  bear,  I  would  slay 
you  where  you  stand,  and  rid  the  world  of  a 
wretch  so  vile !"  The  miserable  scoundrel  did 
not  articulate  a  reply,  but  returning  me  a  look 
of  dc^ged  hatred,  folded  his  arms  and  sat  down. 
"  To  your  chamber!"  I  cried,  "where  you  re- 
main a  prisoner  tiU  the  morning — and  be  assured 
that  any  attempt  at  escape  w3l  cost  you  your 
life."  He  rose  and  withdrew  to  his  room, 
where,  having  first  taken  away  the  writing  ma- 
terials, I  locked  him  in.  Thi£  done,  I  returned 
and  endeavoured  to  open  the  scrutoire,  to  see  if 
he  had  discovered  the  gold  in  the  secret  drawer 
— ^but  the  new  lock  resisted  my  efforts.  I  re- 
solved, however,  not  to  allow  him  out  of  my 
sight  next  day  until  I  had  extorted  £com  his 
fears  a  provision  for  my  family.  The  bulk  of 
my  fortune,  consisting  of  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
and  jewels  to  a  still  greater  value,  was  concealed 
in  the  room  in  which  he  slept.  As  I  had  con- 
trived this  hiding-place  myself  at  the  first  out- 
break of  the  Bevolution,  I  had  no  fear  that  it 
had  been  disco^red — and  this  also  I  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  even  by  force  and  violence,  if 
necessary.  By  my  direction,  Nannette  lay  that 
night  in  a  closet  next  my  brother's  room ;  but 
nothing  further  occurred  to  excite  alarm. 

In  the  morning  I  let  him  out,  and  marched 
him  down  to  breakfast.  During  the  meal  ho 
preserved  a  sullen  silence ;  but  I  thought  I  saw 
that  the  hatred  which  rankled  in  his  heart  had 
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resolved  itself  into  some  settled  purpose,  and 
that  beneath  his  erayen  fear  there  vet  larked  a 
resolution  upon  which  he  had  decided  to  act. 
This  threw  me  upon  my  guard,  and  led  me, 
while  assuming  an  air  of  utter  contempt, 
to  watch  him  narrowly  without  a  mo- 
ment's interruption.  While  taking  our  coffee, 
I  made  a  demand  for  the  thousand  louis- 
d'ors  which  I  had  left  in  the  scrutoire. 
He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  discovered 
them,  but  replied — "You  shall  have  them, 
since  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  price  of  my 
deliverance  from  your  presence ;  but  you  will 
not  go  by  daylight,  I  presume,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  have  them  when  you  depart." 
This  reply  only  confirmed  me  in  lie  conjecture 
that  he  had  a  plan  to  prevent  my  departure  at 
all.  The  whole  day  we  sat  gloomily  fronting 
each  other,  save  when  occasionally  he  opened 
his  writing-desk  and  turned  over  his  papers. 
It  did  not  escape  me  that,  as  if  by  an  involun- 
tury  motion,  he  concealed  a  small  packet  in  the 
pocket  of  his  vest. 

At  dusk,  Nannette  served  the  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  placed  wine  on  the  tabic  near  the  window 
which  opened  on  the  shrubbcrj^,  and  which,  the 
weather  being  warm,  was  thrown  up.  Christophe, 
as  we  rose  from  the  dinner-table,  went  to  the 
scrutoire  for  a  corkscrew.  I  saw  him,  as  his 
back  was  turned,  fumbling  at  his  vest  pocket, 
and  noticed,  though  it  was  nearly  dark,  that, 
while  drawing  the  cork,  he  kept  his  finger  and 
thumb  firmly  closed.  In  pouring  out  the  wine 
he  grasped  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and,  when 
filling  my  glass,  relaxed  his  finger  and  thumb, 
from  which  fell  a  pinch  of  grcjdsh  powder, 
which,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  was  a 
quick  and  deadly  poison.  If  I  drank  ttiat,  my 
doom  was  sealed.  But  I  had  taken  my  own 
resolution  too.  Affecting  a  careless  mood,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  oblige  me  with  a  cigar. 
He  turned  again  to  the  scrutoire  to  fetch  a 
packet  of  them.  At  that  instant  I  threw  the 
contents  of  the  glass  out  of  window,  and  by  the 
same  motion  of  my  hand  raised  it  to  my  lips, 
and,  as  he  brought  the  cigars,  appeared  with 
head  thrown  back,  as  though  draining  the  last 
drop.  He  filled  my  glass  again ;  while  I,  pro- 
ducing flint  and  tinder  from  my  pocket,  pre- 
pared to  smoke.  Suddenlj-  I  pretended  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  breast,  gave  utterance  to  dismal 
groans,  and  by  spasmodic  movements  of  my  limbs 
threw  myself  on  the  floor,  where,  torturing  my 
countenance  in  frightful  shapes  and  groaning 
piteously,  I  counterfeited  the  agonies  of  a  man  in 
the  throes  of  death.  The  assassin,  manifesting  the 
utmost  alarm,  rang  the  bell  violently.  Nannette 
appeared,  and  together  they  bore  me  to  bed  in 
this  room.  Christophe,  who  verily  believed  me 
djring,  withdrew,  and  left  me  to  the  care  of 
Nannette,  who  deluged  my  face  with  her  tears, 
as  she  leaned  over  me  and  bewailed  my  fate. 
"When  I  heard  my  brother  descend  the  staire 
and  close  the  parlour-door,  I  recovered  myself, 


to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  my  MthAiI 
servant,  and  informed  her  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  "My  brother,"  I  said,  "will  no  longer 
think  of  denouncing  me — ^he  will  prefer  the  sure 
work  of  the  poison  to  the  Eevolutionary  axe, 
which  I  have  once  escaped.  I  must  personate 
the  dying — the  dead,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be, 
the  avenging  ghost  of  a  murdered  brother.  You 
must  assist  me  in  the  execution  of  this  plan ;. 
which,  I  trust,  will  lead  to  the  punishment  of 
the  traitor  who  has  compassed  my  death,  and  to 
the  rescue  of  my  children  from  want."  Nannette 
entered  warmly  into  this  design,  and  it  has  been 
solely  through  her  connivance  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  it  out.  She  besought  my 
brother,  with  every  demonstration  of  sympathy 
and  alarm,  to  send  for  a  physician ;  which  he,  or 
course,  refrised,  on  the  ground  that  he  shotdd 
compromise  his  safety  by  allowing  it  to  be  known 
that  he  had  harboured  me.  She  subsequently 
reported  my  death,  amidst  sobs  and  a  deluge  of 
tears — and  received  orders  for  my  frmeral.  By 
the  aid  of  her  nephew,  a  young  surgeon;  whom  I 
had  assisted  in  establishing  himself  in  business, 
she  procured  a  corpse,  which  passed  for  that  ot 
a  distant  relative  of  the  family  who  had  died 
suddenly  while  on  avisit— ^tad,  theftineral  over, 
assumed  at  home  the  deportment  of  a  fisiithful 
servant  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  master. 
It  is  she  who  provided  me  with  the  means  of 
enacting  the  ghost.  Behind  the  drapery  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  in  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
died,  is  a  sliding-panel,  from  which  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  loft  above,  where  I  have  lived 
since  my  imagined  death.  The  panel  moves 
without  noise,  and  by  this  means  I  can  descend 
to  this  chamber  at  any  time  unnoticed.  The^ 
part  we  have  played  together  had  almost 
resulted  in  complete  success,  when  Nannette 
informed  me  of  the  arrival  of  yourself  and  com- 
rade. My  brother,  tormented  by  remorse  for 
his  crime,  naturally  superstitious,  and  appalled 
by  the  hideous  spectacle  the  women  had  beheld 
— the  portentous  noises  which  resound  through 
the  house  at  night — and  struck  to  the  heart  by 
the  vision  of  a  ghastly  spectre  which  I  took  care 
should  cross  his  path  in  the  gallery  at  mid-noon 
— ^has  already  talked  of  a  removal  to  Grasse, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  departing  in  a 
few  days.  The  arrival  of  two  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  threw  us  into  dismay,  and  I  instructed 
Nannette  to  try  every  possible  means  to  induce 
them  to  withdraw;  it  being  plain  that  if  the- 
phantom  should  fail  to  appear  while  they  were 
in  the  house,  my  guUty  brother  would  attribute- 
the  whole  to  delusion  and  conspiracy,  and  by 
instituting  a  search  discover  our  plans.  On  the- 
other  hand,  I  knew  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  deceiving  a  couple  of  brave  soldiers,  confident 
in  each  other's  courage,  and  inured  to  danger ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  have  omitted  the 
performance  to-night,  had  Nannette  not  apprised 
me  that  your  comrade  had  declined  the  adven- 
ture, and  that  I  should  have  yourself  alone  to 
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deal  with.     Soldiery  I  have  told  yon  the  whole 
troth;  I  need  say  no  more.    Do  with  me  asi 
your  heart  dictates.  I  shaU  know  how  to  submit 
to  my  fate.' 

**  Here  the  stranger  ceased  his  narrative.  You 
will  gness;  my  dear  ftiend,  what  was  my  re- 
sponse. I  seized  his  hand,  and  swore  that, 
come  what  might,  in  me  he  had  as  sincere  a 
ftiend  and  warm  a  coadjutor  as  his  heart  could 
desire.  'You  should  have  knocked  out  your 
raacally  brother's  brains/ 1  saidj  *  but  since  you 
prefer  enacting  the  ghost,  whj-,  so  be  it.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost— gather  up  your  rags 
and  old  iron — ^be  off  the  way  you  came,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  Presto !  begone  to  your 
hiding-place  !  You  shall  hear  what  a  devil  of 
«•  ghoet  I  can  be — and  Nannette  will  tell  you 
how  we  get  on.'  He  did  as  I  bade  him,  and 
the  moment  he  had  vanished  through  the  panel, 
I  fired  my  carbine  at  the  mirror,  smashed  the 
wine  on  the  floor,  upset  everything  in  the  room, 
and  commenced  the  most  mabolical  growling, 
groaning,  and  wailing  thai  was  ever  heard 
for  twopence  at  a  travelling  theatre.  The 
noise  I  made,  while  it  alarmed  the  hearers, 
frightened  and  deterred  them  from  enter- 
ing the  room.  This  allowed  me  time  to 
concoct  my  plan,  which,  by  at  first  deceiving 
you,  I  began  to  put  in  execution  the  moment 
I  heard  you  thumping  at  the  door.  You 
"know  the  rest.  Didn't  I  play  the  part  of  a  poor 
goblin-struck  simpleton  to  perfection?  Upon 
my  life,  I  didn't  know  I  was  half  so  good  an 
actor,  and  I  shall  think  seriously,  if  things  go 
against  us  in  Yendee,  of  turning  stage-player  in 
good  earnest.  But  let  me  finish  my  story.  I 
saw  that  poisoning  assassin  this  morning  in  the 
presence  of  the  doctor,  who  says  he  is  suffering 
under  a  mortal  fit  of  paralysis,  which  will  carry 
him  off  in  a  week  or  two.  I  passed  myself  upon 
the  medicus  as  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  re- 
mained with  the  patient  after  he  had  left.  Then, 
following  the  directions  of  Monsieur  Emile,  my 
friend  the  ghost,  I  drew  the  nails  which  fastened 
an  old  mirror  to  the  wainscot,  touched  a  comer 
of  Ihe  moulding  covering  a  sprmg,  upon  which 
the  panel  behind  the  mirror  flew  open,  revealing 
a  recess  from  which  I  drew  ten  bags  of  gold, 
amounting,  I  should  imagine,  to  fifty  thousand 
francs  at  least,  and  a  large  case  of  jewels  of  far 
greater  value.  Imagine  the  wretched  assassin, 
speechless  and  powerless  to  move,  looking  on 
at  this  display — rolling  his  eyes  in  a  rage,  and 
jabbering  in  a  vain  attempt  to  give  expression 


to  his  wrath ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  our  drama  is  not  wanting  in  poetical 
justice,  but  that  the  denouement  is  complete.  I 
have  made  a  friend  of  M.  £mile,  who  is  pleased 
to  say  that  he  owes  to  me  the  recovery  of  his 
property.  He  starts  to-night  to  rejoin  his 
fanuly,  and  I  have  given  him  a  pass  that  wiU 
prevent  his  detection  should  he  meet  with  ob- 
struction on  the  way.  Nannette  is  to  stay  with 
the  villain-patient,  and  to  bury  him  if  he  dies. 
If  he  gets  well,  of  which  the  doctor  says  there 
is  little  chance,  he  is  to  be  persuaded  that  my 
seizure  of  the  gold  and  jewels  before  his  eyes 
was  but  the  delusion  of  a  delirious  imagination ; 
which  he  will  be  the  more  likely  to  believe  as 
on  removing  the  mirror  he  will  find  no  recess 
behind  it  after  to-night.  Now,  my  friend," 
Maubert  concluded,  ''  I  hope  the  explanation  is 
satisfactory." 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied ;  "  though  I  question 
whether,  if  we  are  to  decide  by  the  strict  code 
of  morality,  your  conduct  is  justifiable ;  yet, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the 
hopelessness  of  obtaining  justice  by  other  means, 
and  to  the  limited  time  allowed  you  to  act,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  induced  to  take  the 
same  course,  had  I  been  in  your  place.  But 
touching  the  pocket-book  that  Nannette  gave 
you — I  was  not  aware  that  you  carried  a  pocket- 
book." 

"  Well  thought  of,"  said  Maubert,  "  I  had 
forgotten  it.  You  are  right ;  I  have  carried  no 
pocket-book  since  last  pay-day,  and  that  was  so 
long  ago  that  I  should  try  in  vain  to  recollect 
it.     But  let  us  see  what  M.  Emile  has  sent." 

Maubert  produced  the  pocket-book,  and,  on 
opening  it,  a  roll  of  louis-d'ors  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred,  fell  into  his  hand.  **  Good,"  he  said, 
"  our  ghostly  friend  knows  that  the  Bepublic  is 
a  long-winded  debtor,  and  he  has  sent  these  to 
lighten  the  d4sagrirMm  of  our  travels.  He 
would  have  had  me  accept  five  times  the  amount 
for  the  few  services  I  rendered  him,  but  I  re- 
fused the  payment.  I  will  not  wound  his 
generosity  by  returning  his  gold,  but  accept  it 
as  a  loan — if  Fortune  favour  us  as  she  ought,  we 
may  live  to  repay  him ;  if  the  jade  prove  fickle 
and  cast  us  off,  it  is  not  an  obligation  that  will 
dishonour  us." 

*We  were  entering  Fayence,  and  the  sound  of 
the  drum  summoning  our  detachment  to  parade 
prevented  my  reply.  We  breakfasted  hastily  at 
the  hotel,  and  in  half-an-hour  were  on  our 
march  to  new  quarters. 
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With  kaggaid  tdcBf  with  the  old  lost  beauty 
itro^liog  back  by  the  chmmcl  of  tears  long 
dry,  the  woBxan  who  stood  Btanng  into  Harper's 
kitchen  in  our  last  chapter  can  atand  it  no 
longer :  in  this  she  sits  on  the  wooden  area  steps, 
and  hcdds  her  fsce  awhile  upon  her  hands. 

Beep  silence  in  the  kitchen.  Ticking  of  no 
dock;  comfortable  purring  of  no  cat ;  for  the  cat 
was  Beyer  comfortable^  and  ignorance  is  a  solemn 
bliss.  The  little  journeymen  of  the  great  Image- 
breaker  are  at  work  in  ihe  wainseoat,  and — encou- 
raged, perhaps,  by  the  fall  of  a  l£an — to-ni^t 
they  hammer  so  hard,  or  their  gimlets  worm  so 
biJBkly,  or  their  chisels  so  mernly  rip  the  heart 
of  oak,  that  the  noise  of  these  (^rations  occa- 
sionally becomes  audiblo;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  enough  to  keep  the  siLenoe  awake  and 
vigilant,  nor  more  is  the  sudden  ''  tick-tick"  of 
the  ashes  as  they  settle  in  the  grate.  Charlie 
and  Mary  have  softly  fSallcn  asleep  on  each 
others'  shoulders,  and  there  they  slumber.  Crop 
alone  is  awake,  and  gives  signs  of  life.  He  sits 
on  his  master's  feet  as  alert  as  the  silence,  look- 
ing into  the  old  man's  &oe  with  a  maimer  Hiat 
will  probably  startls  somebody  by-and-bye.  But 
that  may  not  be  tiU  one  of  these  childnen  wake : 
and  we  cannot  wait  till  then. 

Still  less  could  onr  hagcard  friend,  wait  tUl 
then.  A  whole  hour  passed  away,  and  left  her 
roell-bound  to  the  place  ;  but  when  Charlie  and 
Mary  were  really  asleep,  she  lifted  her  face  &om 
her  hands,  peeped  cautiously  into  the  window, 
and  then  descended  all  the  steps.  Her  fingers 
were  on  the  latch,  but  still  Bhe  hesitated.  Had 
Harper  been  a  roaring  lion,  instead,  of  a  forever- 
quieted  old  umbrella  man,  so  nmch  fear  would 
not  have  been  expressed  upon  the  woman's  face; 
nor  so  much  awe,  so  much  reverence,  so  many 
agonies  of  guilt  and  remorse,  had  the  kitchen 
door  led  into  the  courts  of  the  Judges  of  Heaven. 
Her  teeth — hard,  brilliant,  and  rivalling  the  eyes 
they  once  contrasted  with  so  beautifully,  closed 
npon  her  nether  lip  as  at  length  her  £ngers 
pressed  the  latch ;  and  the  door  opened.  Pear- 
folly  she  looked  in,  and  reverently  she  entered. 
At  every  footfall  a  leaden  foot  paused,  as  if  the 
woman  feared  to  wake — ^not  Mary  or  Charlie — 
but  Harper  himself;  and  she  kept  her  eyes  on 
him— to  be  prepared  for  anything. 

0  Charlotte !  What  now  of  the  copse  and 
little  Tom  Harper  ? — what  of  the  meadows  and 
little  Tom  Harper? — ^what  of  quiet  paths  and  quiet 
thoughts,  of  umbrageous  paths  and  thoughts, 
when  your  heart  also  was  a  Valombrosa,  with 
nooks  and  dells !    In  those  dells  how  sweet  to 


go  wandering  and  lost  of  summer  noons ;  in  the 
nooks  how  pleasant  to  nestle  with  y^ur  slum- 
bering love,  as  Eve  in  her  nooks  of  Paradise  with. 
thoughts  of  the  birth  to  be !  And  when  Morning 
came  down,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  softly  to  wake 
the  world,  how  pleasant  to  fedl  first  of  all  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  in  that  same  Yalombrosa, 
as  soft  winds  went  whispering  through  with. 
" Lave,  love !  life,  life !  Youth,  youth ! "  and  so 
died  away;  and  the  branches^  scattering  the 
dew  into  your  eyes,  swept  down  to  the  sward, 
answering  ''  Peace !"  and  nothing  more. 

How  now  do  the  leaves  rustle,  and  what  do 
they  say?  Still  "Peace!"  but  they  rustle  as 
dead  leaves,  harsh  and  sharp,  and  speak  their 
answer  to  bitter  winds  that  cry  "  Truth!  Failh!*^ 
and  will  never  have  done. 

It  was  a  sort  of  anniversary;  and  it  was  a 
sort  of  anniversary  feeling  which  had  impelled 
Charlotte  to  go  and  get  a  stolen  glance  at  Harper 
and  her  child.  Her  unready  thoughts  had  ad- 
mitted the  remembrance  of  a  generous  things 
done  on  thi^  night  years  ago.  It  was  just  ntcJk 
a  night  too^  when,  after  a  mad  walk  of  ndlee 
through  the  rain,  she  stood  that  time  at  Harper's 
door.  He  was  a  prosperous  man,  tjien;  but 
though  she  had  disappointed  the  surest  and 
most  cherished  of  all  his  hopes — though  she  had 
humiliated  him  to  the  last  degree,  he  had  no 
more  strength  to  refuse  her  then  than  now. 
"Admit  her!"  said  the  coachmaker,  and  but- 
toned his  coat  to  keep  his  heart  hard.  But  not 
to  be  too  severe,  he  rose  and  awaited  her  at  the 
door.  Up  came  his  marigold  among  servants, 
and,  toiling  after  her,  Charlotte ;  so  he  letieated 
again. 

The  marigold  went  shining  downstairs  as  hat 
as  possible,  impatient  to  wonder  izf  perfect  repoae 
who  the  gracious  this  young  person  could  be^ 
and  rather  anxiously  expecting  to  be  sent  for  the 
watch.  Charlotte,  her  garments  hanging  forlorn 
about  her,  strikingly  in  accordance  with  that 
egression  of  her  face  which  was  not  rage,  sank 
upon  a  chair  by  the  door;  and  there  she  sat, 
rigid,  and  scanning  the  lines  of  Harper's  features 
with  glances  vivid  and  sudden.  It  was  not  easy, 
however,  to  detect  the  course  of  his  feelings^  for 
he  was  instinctively  conscious  that  she  waa  en- 
deavouring to  surprise  them ;  and,  as  he  sat  by 
the  fire,  his  looks  were  averted  toward  it. 

Silence,  audible  to  both  the  parties,  followed 
this  sudden,  strange,  and  unexpected  meeting. 
The  impulse  which  had  brought  her  there  flawed 
sadly  as  Charlotte  looked  on  tiie  distraught  figure 
by  the  fire,  and  the  words  she  would  have  said 
choked  on  her  tongue.  As  for  the  coachmaker, 
everything  was  swimming  and  going  round.  His 
mother;  the  sun-bonnet ;  buttercups  and  daisies ; 
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CnMifMB  rnggig i»  chiwii;  Cb»rl«tto 0<^ek^ 
ddnri^  tlie  lane;  th»  imker  ooge,  wod  the  blackbiisd 
iailyViuierChfurlotWswiaibw;  litjdeTomJBAr* 
l>erhUpigtf;  and  apm^tody  wb  doa't  Jcnaw  yet  ;---^ 
0mm  imd  «  bu]»djrad  oH^h^r  o^eeta  w^  ckoliiy 
round  in  ei^im  of  vi^iieBess  beloie  hia  eyes^  that 
ftfi^  ackad.  Had  he  bean  at  all  advised  aS  tiiis 
wit»  lia  might  have  got  up  m  appearance  for 
the  oaoMii9H :  hut  q&flOLdddxi  an  a|>paritio^  whoUy 
Jmo wtod  him.  Theu  he  bel^au^  himaelf  of 
hia  dBgnJjtjr  and  of  hia  vioog^.  By  a  metaphy* 
•ieal  prooeaa  he  wiped  anray  the  piioture  fix)ni  his 
QKiadL  looked  up  at  Charlotte  ae  she  waa,  wiid 
and  didievelledi  and — 

''Kadam»"  said  he,  ^^re  and  seveae,  ''to 
what  am  I  iadabted  fof  tbe  honour  of  a  visit-^^ 
Iram  7io«*-<«t  Baeh  an  hoar  ?'' 

She  winced:  from  another  man's  lips  this 
h»ve  baett  a  <feadty  saroasm. 

"Ifctdftmr*  (what  a  towear  of  stiength  wa« 
tttal  WOT* !)  "  I  thought  my  brother— ' 

'^YiHir  broths!"  quivered  from  the  lips  of 
the  nohappy  woman — her  impalsea  flooding 
haaky  and  tears  with  fire  contending  in  her  eyes, 
''Qaeaa  wiiat  yo^r  brother  has  done !  It  is  no 
task  l-^-^t  is  easy  enough,  God  kAows ;  for  it  is 
only  to  guess  what  I  deserve.  O  Tom!"  sobbed 
ahe»  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the 
diair  he  had  quitted,  ''  the  reed  I  have  loant 
OB  haa  entered  mv  aide  \" 

"  !S(ot  till  now  r  The  leed  /loant  on  pa^reed 
mekngaga." 

''And  you  suffer  for  it  still.  Po  you  think 
I  dom't  kaow?"  she  exclaimed  passionately 
tttrniai^  and  grasping  hjs  listless  hands.  *'  Do 
youttiinkl  have  not  known  all  along?  Bo  you 
thiidc  tibfi  ohanges  you  see  in  my  face^ook  l-^ 
bafte  been  made  in  tins  one  little  day,  or  have 
I  apaot  aU  my  d^ys  on  roaea,  never  thinking  of 
ysm.  ?  lif  a  impossible,  you  know  it  is !  The 
memory  of  yotty  and  of**^aU,  never  left  me.  It 
iiasaU  night  roujid  myheaiKt--4ike  a  worm,  oold 
aad  keavy;  a^d  every  mor»ing  unocyils  again 
bohm  I  am  quite  awake.  And  oSbenn  of  an 
eveiing,  in  the  dusk,  I  have  been  fain  to  plaoe 
my  Jhanda  over  my  lips  to  atifle  the  <irj 
thMotoaiiig  to  bufst  from  my  harried  bosouL 
BJMMii  knows  tktffs  true.  But  you  don't  believe 
me,^^wiiy  abould  you?" 

^'I  doo't  say  so,  Charlotte." 

*'  Idntk,  add  be  sure !  Look  at  me !''  she 
CTolaMfuad,  careeping  doaer  to  his  knees  and 
haMing  Astar  by  his  hands.  ''If  I  am  so 
auBke  whal  I  waa,  is  th^re  no  care  of  what  I 
might  have  been,  in  the  change?  Has  the 
madness,  the  wicked  hallucination  of  a  few 
monfts,  oUitamted  all  that  was  written  in  the 
old  timefk^all  my  innocaojee,  all  my  reBM>rse  for 
m^welf  aad  aoxarow  for  you  ?" 

^  I  wt>]ider  you  eon  think  of  those  times." 

'^  WhiQB  we  used  to  go  rambhng  about  together ; 
when  every  day  was  sunshiny  s  when  we  were 
both  00  footiah,  aad  so  innocent  and  true!" 
pursued  she,  a  fond  but  painful  smile  strugglii^g 


on  hflr  lins.    ^  SuxaLv  I  may  hia  .naidonad  &x 
thinking  of  simh  9k  paat,  with  9^  a  prea^ 
and  such  a  future.    Xt  is  soma  comfoxt" 
She  mistad  bar  abaak  onitar  hand^  thaatmtying 

masses  of  hm  hiding  it,  a)3d  looMl  ahaautfy  fi 
the  fire. 

''  Charlotte,"  said  Barper  aftar  a  MuaOi  with 
a  shads  of  suiipiQi<m  m>  uis  tppo  of  whiah  he 
seemed  half  ashaJKied,  ''I  do  iiot  undqiataud 
this.    What  is  it  to  me  ?" 

*'  Ah,  what  is  it  to  you  ?"  she  eohpod  with 
quiet  bitterness. 

"I  mean,"  said  ho,  begioniug  to  Qxplaiu 
himself-**- 

*'  I  know  what  you  moan — do  not  apolcgise. 
It  is  only  what  I  should  have  said.  Were  I  a 
man«"  said  ske^  vividly,  ''aad  you  a  woman, 
aad  thii^  were  as  the^  axe  between  usy'-^f  you 
had  proved  false  a«d  vdci,  conlbunded  all  escpec- 
tation,  irioked  all  hope,  poisoned  the  alPection  of 
yearn,  played  traitor  witiok  my  simple-^h,  how 
simple!  confiding — and  ihen,  wh^  you  wer^ 
tired  of  youx  foUy  you  had  come  to  n^  with 
your  old  remembrances,  I  should  have  said  to(v 
*  What  have  I  to  do  with  it?'  If  wh^n  yowr 
day  was  euded  you  came  with  your  stor^  of  how 
sorry  you  were,  and  that  it  was  all  madness  im- 
poeaible  to  accoimt  for^^impoasihle  to  account 
for,"  she  repeated,  with  a  fierce,  reckless  do^ 
fiant  light  in  hex  eyes  which  at  once  called  up 
to  Harper's  mind  his  mother  a^d  the  quiet 
church  at  home-^''  exeept  as  a  scouigiug 
fataUty,  for  it  was  foreign  to  you,  and  dissolved 
with  the  vary  hour  tha^  stranded  you  beyoiiMl 
help^  and  beyond  praying  for  it*-«I  should  say  it 
was  a  pretty  idea»  but  too  flin^s^  to  catch  anyr 
thing,  And  wheu  you  came  to  the  end  of  your 
Bixffj,  and  told  that  you  were  this  day  and  now 
completely  crushed  aud  abaudoned,  I  should  say/ 
What  is  it  to  me  ?" 

To  all  this  Harper  Hstenad  in  maay  surprise, 
soBnetimos  veiging  into  stupefactiou-  In  tha 
eager,  half  cira^y  glances  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  in  her  mauner,  alternately  abject  and 
abaodoio^d,  in.  the  rapid  torrent  of  h^  laogut^, 
every  word  c^  which  was  set  on  edge,  as  it 
were-^theice  was  enoi^h  to«astonish  one  who 
had  known  her  as  a  lily  iu  the  fields.  But  aU 
this  did  not  paiu  him  half  so  much  as  the  reck- 
less sneering,  the  imdefined  sarcasm  of  her  laat 
reply,  in  which  scoru  of  hersdf,  acorn  of  the 
world,  and  accusing  of  Providence,  were  e^:* 
pressed  more  by  manner  even  than  in  words. 
This  indeed  was  to  be  changed. 

Moreover,  as  tho  last  words  were  spoken, 
Charlotte  (there's  something  respectable  in  me, 
after  all;  for  I  always  h^tato  to  write  her 
down  by  thia  Christimi  name^-^Iet  me  rejoice 
theref(»:e !)  as  the  last  word  was  spoken  the  poor 
creature  threw  away  the  hand  she  had  continued 
to  hold,  settling  down  in  wet  garments  and 
sullen  humility  lower  than  before.  On  rousing 
himself,  however,  from  out  the  oonfiised  and 
melancholy  echoes  pf  her  maauing,  these  last 
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words  were  those  which  recurred  to  her  listener 
with  greatest  force.  Catching  them  one  by  one 
as  they  recoiled,  he  repeated — 

*'  This  day  and  now  completely  crashed  and 
abandoned.    Charlotte,  what  do  yon  mean  ?" 

The  poor  forlorn  figure  settled  lower  still, 
both  hands  held  to  her  face. 

"Is  there  so  much  villany  in  my  brother?" 

Her  hands  dropped  on  her  knees,  her  head 
was  thrown  up  like  as  of  one  drowning,  she 
swayed  from  side  to  side,  and,  before  Harper 
could  stoop  to  help  her,  fell  over  on  the  low 
cushion  of  the  chair,  fainting. 

On  the  instant.  Harper's  trembling  hand  was 
on  the  bell,  and  a  yiolent  summons  startled 
midnight  in  the  kitchen.  Charity  Gray,  who, 
like  BO  many  of  her  lovely  sex,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  arriving  at  peculiar  con- 
clusions from  any  premises  whatever,  had  just 
worked  her  virtue  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in- 
dignation, and  resolved  to  give  warning  on  the 
morrow,  before  breakfast.  This  summons, 
angry  as  it  seemed,  pacified  her  a  little ;  but 
what  were  her  blushes  for  humanity  when  she 
found  the  visitor  fainting  and  half  prostrate  on 
the  hearth,  and  )ier  master  looking  so  red  and 
confrised !  But  the  harsher  part  of  a  woman's 
nature  seldom  interferes  with  the  more  amiable; 
and  Charity  nevertheless  made  haste  to  divest 
the  frail  woman  of  her  bonnet,  and  to  admire  its 
richness  at  a  closer  view,  while  her  scarce 
conscious  master  unlocked  the  folding-doors  into 
his  neat,  quiet,  bachelor  bedroom.  Thither 
Charlotte,  stUl  insensible,  was  carried  by  his 
help  and  direction ;  and  though  she  partially  re- 
covered, so  far  as  to  regain  &  sort  of  mechanical 
consciousness,  while  Charity  divested  her  of  her 
"  poor  wet  things  "  and  got  her  into  bed,  it  was 
not  to  oppose  the  Marigold's  kind  intention.  In 
only  one  circumstance  did  she  show  any  sign  of 
vohtion.  Whether  from  her  bosom  or  from  her 
pocket,  as  her  gown  "  rustled  to  her  knees  "  she 
had  taken  a  purse  and  a  piece  of  paper  crumpled 
almost  into  a  pellet;  these  she  held  clenched 
tightly  in  each  hand, — Charity  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  take  them  away.  Even  in  this,  however, 
she  acted  in  a  constrained,  mechanical  way,  and 
with  them  crept  down  far  imdemeath  the  cover- 
let, relapsing  almost  instantly  into  a  breathless, 
deathlike  slumber. 

The  usual  unbroken  quiet  of  Harper's  little 
household  soon  returned,  filling  in  every  chink 
frrom  which,  scarce  ten  minutes  ago,  it  seemed 
eternally  banished.  The  elements  of  passion  in 
the  sudden  inroad  of  which  he  had  been  lost  and 
bewildered,  as  suddenly  subsided,  and  left  him 
now  most  bewildered  at  the  rapid  alternation. 
Ten  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock :  to 
what  a  different  chorus  had  they  chimed ! 

Enough  of  this  scene,  perhaps,  has  been  re- 
counted. The  critics  of  these  days  are  delicate  : 
they  love  lawn  and  a  milk  diet.  So  no  more 
than  that  Harper,  resigning  his  arm-chair  to 
Charity  Gray,  who  was  to  sit  and  keep  watch, 


I  went  np-stairs  to  the  girl's  bedroom  with  \ds 
pipe,  and  lay  and  smoked  there  in  the  dark  tiU 
daybreak.  The  smoke  made  the  water  c<»iie  into 
his  eyes  now  and  then,  from  the  situation;  but 
it  was  an  inconvenience  he  knew  was  perfecUj 
natural,  and  therefore  did  not  notice  much. 

The  rain  was  over  and  gone.  April  appro- 
priated a  June  morning,  and  produced  it  just  as 
the  coachmaker's  pipe  expired  in  a  big  whiff.  He 
rose,  made  his  toilette,  heard  a  favourable  re- 
port frx)m  the  now  drowthy  and  drooping  Mari- 
gold, and  then  went  out,  locking  the  door  aftei 
him,  to  the  confrision  of  the  milk.  There  had 
been  a  wind ;  the  roads  were  nearly  dry;  the  sai 
shone  soft  and  broad,  and  with  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  breeze  in  it  too,  as  it  seemed,  in 
which  the  budding  trees  waved  grateful  and 
glad.  Harper  walked  up  the  road  leading  to 
the  village  of  Evelyn,  far  away  as  it  was,  and 
indirect  as  was  the  way.  The  sun,  the  breeze, 
and  the  budding  trees  did  him  good,  aU  the  more 
because  he  thought  of  nothing  in  partictdar, 
except  that  it  would  have  done  Charlotte  good 
too,  soothing  away,  perhaps,  some  of  those 
cynical,  dangerous  notions  she  had  more  than 
half  betrayed.  There  is  no  Christian  like  your 
sunny  morning  in  the  spring. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  the  coach- 
maker  returned.  He  opened  the  door,  not  with- 
out misgiving,  and  went  straight  up,  without 
asking  a  question,  into  the  room  we  first  met 
him  in.  The  scene  within  was  as  much  changed 
as  the  scene  without. 

The  concomitants  of  the  previous  evening  were 
so  deep  stamped  with  ti^e  eternal  mark  on 
Harper's  mind,  tJiat  he  half-expected  they  would 
remain — ^in  fieu^t  and  immutable ;  and  the  fresh, 
cheerM  air  of  the  apartment,  the  smoking  um, 
the  appetising  breakfast  viands  dotted  over  a 
spotless  cloth,  the  contemplative,  matter-of-fact 
newspaper  unjftirled  on  the  fender — these  timely 
appearances  struck  him  more  unexpectedly  than 
a  shadowy  room,  a  dying  lamp,  and  a  sullen 
midnight  fire  would  have  done.  More  striUng 
still  was  the  change  in  Charlotte  Weirdon.  Palo 
as  was  her  countenance,  grave  and  resolved  as 
was  her  air,  there  was  notihing  in  her  appearance 
to  indicate  the  wild,  forlorn  being  of  the  evening 
before.  She  was  dressed  with  care,  by  aid  d 
contributions  from  the  marigold's  Boxes,  and  sat 
easily  by  the  fire,  awaiting  Harper's  return.  The 
purse  and  the  paper  were  on  the  table  at  herdbow- 

As  he  entered  the  room,  hesitating,  she  rose 
with  a  degree  of  respect  in  her  manner  which  a 
momentaj^  observer  of  the  parties  would  not 
have  justified;  and  when  he  turned  to  throw 
his  hat  into  a  comer,  according  to  bachelor 
usage,  she  followed  him  with  a  glance  instant, 
but  radiant  with  sorrowing,  grateful  tenderness. 
It  broke  instantly,  but  died  slowly ;  it  was  still 
melting  in  her  eyes  and  glowing  on  her  cheeks 
as  she  took  his  proffered  hand — as  their  eyes 
honestly  met,  and  they  bade  each  other  tho 
simple  good  morning. 
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I  am  glad  to  are  you  so  mnoh  better/'  said 
lie,  making  himself  red  in  an  unnecessary  effort 
after  the  batter. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied — **  the  sleep  refused  me 
80  many  times  seems  to  have  overtaken  me  at 
once;  ibr  refreshed  as  I  am,  I  am  sleepy  still — 
and,  I  am  not  sore,  dreaming !  " 

"  Would  to  Heaven  you  were ! " 

"And  the  dream  not  aU  illusion.  But  this 
scene  of  the  dream  must  soon  go  away,  and  if 
you  once  thought  me  better  than  I  am,  I  am 
anxious  yon  should  not  now  think  me  worse. 
I  beg  your  pardon,'^  continued  she,  with  earnest 
grayity,  "  for  wounding  you,  for  insulting  you 
with  my  presence." 

Harper  couldn't  crack  his  egg. 

"  From  my  vile  heart  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  forbearance.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  while  it  humiliates  me  to  the  dust." 

"  Why,  what  single  word  of  kindness  have  I 
apoken,  Cn[iarlotte  ? " 

"  Whaf^was  spoken  when — we  were  happy  ? " 

Harper  crushei  the  egg  to  its  foundations. 

**  And  I  did  not  come  to  trick  you  out  of  your 
sympathies." 

Charlotte !"  exclaimed  the  ooachmaker,  a 
little  too  eagerly,  **  do  you  suppose  I  entertained 
such  a  suspicion?" 

"  I  think  you  did — and  most  naturally  too. 
You  are  surely  justified  in  standing  on  your  guard 
against  such  people.  But  you  were  wrong. 
Will  you  read  this  note  ?" 

She  handed  him  the  crumpled  paper.  There 
were  not  many  words  in  it,  but  they  were  in  a 
fiuniliar  hand,  and  profoundly  affected  him. 

'^  It  is  my  dismissal,"  said  Charlotte  Weirdon 
with  alarming  calmness,  "  and  this,"  taking  the 
purse,  "  is  my  allowance !"  She  dwelt  upon  the 
ahamefiil  word,  as  if  to  permit  all  its  poison  to 
anoint  her  lips.  "  They  came  into  my  hands 
last  night,  and  without  a  moment's  thought  I 
determined  to  complete  my  own  punishment  by 
fihowing  you  the  wretch  I  had  become.  And  if 
my  shame  and  self-scorn  and  misery  had  not 
overcome  me,  I  should  have  gone  last  night  as  I 
came" 

''And  now?"  interpellated  Harper  with  an 
nnirteady  accent. 

"Now  I  am  going;"  and  she  rose  from  her 
imtasted  breakfast. 

"  Where  ?" 

"  As  if  that  mattered !"  Then  speaking  with 
a  softer  tone  than  she  had  used  at  idl  before,  she 
added — ''  But  I  am  glad — indeed,  I  am  happy, 
that  I  was  crazed  enough  to  dare  to  come  here. 
I  have  often  longed  to  do  so.  I  have  made 
myself  happy  by  dreaming  about  it  many  a 
wakeful  hour,  and  have  even  thought  that,  by 
thinking  vertf  hard,  my  thoughts  might  fly  to 
you  and  tell  you  things  you  did  not  know.  I 
longed  for  you  to  know,  Tom,  dear  Tom ! 
(gustily  kissing  his  hand)  that  I  was  not  float- 
ing along  in  luxurious  ease,  careless,  oblivious, 
abandoned,  lost  to  shame;  I  longed  for  you  to 
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know  that  I  did  not  laugh  over  tilie  thought  of 
our  days,  or  think  carelessly  of  you,  or  of  your 
love  and  your  grieving  heart.  But  that  I  hated 
myself,  detested  my  treachery  and  his,  while  I 
loved  and  revered  you,  and  wondered,  as  I 
wonder  now,  at  the  madness  that  possessed  me 
— ^like  a  cloud,  coming,  and  going,  and  leaving 
me  thus.  All  in  your  fetal  absence.  And  now 
you  do  know,  and  I  am  going.  But  do  you 
believe  me  ?" 

"  I  do,  Charlotte." 

"  And  forgive  me— a  little  ?" 

"  I  do,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Now  I  am  going." 

She  took  up  her  bonnet,  and  while  she  stood 
choking  by  the  window,  the  coachmaker  stood 
choking  by  the  Are. 

''There  is  one  thing  you  have  not  con- 
sidered," faltered  he.  "  How  are  you  to  live, 
Charlotte  ?    You  have  no  means." 

"  Have  I  not  my  allowance  ?"  answered  she, 
all  the  reckless  bitterness  of  the  night  before 
flaming  forth  anew. 

"  But  surely — 

''You  mistake  me.  I'm  not  Charlotte 
Weirdon  of  Evelyn— I'm  Charlotte  Weirdon  of 
Vanity  Fair.  I  am  a  woman  of  the  world, 
capable  of  making  resolutions.  And" — ^here  the 
sad  irony  of  her  tone  deepened  into  sad  gravity 
— "  from  this  day  to  the  day  I  die  I  will  eat  no 
bread  but  the  br^  of  shame :  and  bread  alone 
it  shall  be !  Every  day  I  will  say  to  myself, 
'  This  is  Ms  bread ;'  and  bend  my  soul  down  to 
it  tiU  it  is  tired  of  such  bonds." 

Truly  did  she  speak  it — she  was  no  longer 
Charlotte  Weirdon  of  Evelyn.  She  was  so 
utterly  changed  that  Harper  scarce  recognised 
her,  and  he  beat  about,  dumbfoundered,  without 
knowing  how  to  answer  her.  One  luminous 
idea  alone  he  seemed  to  possess — ^that  she  was 
not  safe  company  for  herself;  and  as  she  now 
drifted  to  the  door,  a  little  boat  heeled  over  by 
the  storm — ^and  too  much  sail — ^he  took  his 
hat,  with  the  intention  of  accompanying  her. 

"  Farewell !"  she  said,  with  her  hand  on  the 
lock  and  her  face  to  the  door. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  he.  "We  must  not 
part  in  this  way,  Charlotte." 

"Indeed  we  must.  You  shall  not  come  over 
the  threshold." 

"  But  I  must  know  what  becomes  of  you." 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  replied,  soft  and  hesitating, 
h^  face  still  turned  toward  the  door;  "and 
when  I  am  gone,  look  under  my — ^your  pillow, 
that  I  slept  on !  Let  me  beseech  you !  Fare- 
well!" 

"  Farewell !"  Charlotte  went  quietly  out,  not 
daring,  as  it  seemed,  to  look  round  again :  her 
feet  rapidly  glanced  fh)m  the  stairs,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  indeed  gone. 

Under  the  pillow  was  a  scrap  of  paper,  with 
these  words  in  pencil:  "My  baby — ^I  have 
never  seen  it.  He  took  it  away  too  soon.  It 
was  packed  and  sent  among  stragnors — ^whe 
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kato  Hf  {i&ilttt>8,  ind  alms«  it,  as  the  sign  ^ 
Ifceir  pomiif.    If  yiou  oMid  ind  it  (I  hxre  fio 

«Ui0t  to  mk-^'-pnLY  forfiv^  me !)  and "  kere 

the  wiitsmr  broke  M.    The  peer  mtd  nottosr, 


perhapD,  dared  tio  more.  And  so  we  will  break 
off  toe. 

PretD  tike  flwne  diat  Joekfn  eaw  thrcmgh  the 
InuheB  to  the  Boei^e  which  outraged  the  pro- 
jmetj^  of  Charity  Qtaj,  oiid  l&wu  thence  to  the 
£iddle  kitchen,  the  way  may  now  be  traced) 
indistinctly.  Here  is  a  rock  in  the  eea  for  your 
birds  (of  imagination)  to  wet  on;  and  a  very 
real  sort  of  a  rock  it  wvts  to  Harper — ^breakers 
all  aroimdy  enough  to  swamp  a  good  poor  devil 
like  him,  even  if  he  bad  not  be^  one  ef  those 
«aincky  ones  whom  8athan  always  drives.  60 
here  he  is,  as  we  have  seen;*  and  here  the 
-hazard  woman  comes  a-visiting  once  more. 

The  natural  hietoriaA  objects,  that  the  dog  did 
not  bark  on  Charlotte's  stealthy  entrance.  But;  as 
Old  Umbrellas  said,  Otxnp  knew  her ;  and  perhaps 
aBiong  all  ihe  good  qualities  given  to  fiie  friend 
of  man,  reverence  is  not  omitted.  No  dog,  per- 
haps, ever  barked,  on  whatever  provocation, 
over  hie  dead  master ;  Crop  certainly  did  not. 
On  the  opening  of  the  door  he  only  pricked  his 
ears;  asML  when  the  woman  entered,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  an  e^ressive  whine,  scarce 
lifting  his  head  from  old  Harper's  feet.  In  the 
first  whirl  of  emotion — in  the  first  wonder  at 
being  again  with  little  Tom  Harper,  thus  as  he 
was  and  so  as  he  had  ended,  she  did  not  observe 
either  the  dog  or  his  conduct.  It  was  enough 
to  look  at  Harper  himself,  to  take  his  hand  and 
eit  on  ttie  bed,  and  reverently  turn  his  face 
toward  her.  Repose  enough  was  there  at  last. 
The  usurping  years  had  taken  their  fingers  from 
his  countenance*— l^e  natural  years  of  his  life, 
as  if  ashamed,  innocent  as  they  were,  of  having 
aided  and  abetted  the  rigours  of  Time,  took 
their  fingers  from  his  iRice  also ;  and  left  it  in 
appearance  more  youthful  than  it  looked  in 
Ix>ng  Acre.  Oop  seeing  the  caresses  bestowed 
upon  his  malite^'s  hand,  came  and  laid  his  head 
upon  it,  joined  as  it  was  in  Charlotte's.  Char- 
lotte laid  her  burning  forehead  on  Old  Umbrella's 
poor  pillow— and  so  it  passed  for  a  time. 

This,  however,  was  not  Jong.  Charlie  or 
Mary  might  wake  at  any  moment;  and  the 
imhappy  woman  prepared  to  go  away.  I  de- 
cline to  say  how  tdie  looked  wMle  doing  so ;  or 
in  whatt  proportions  curiosity  and  love  were 
mingled  in  the  glances  she  fixed  upon  Mary 
a&d  €9iacriie,  sleeping  by  the  emberless  grate. 
Bmt  it  WWB  not  a  time  either  for  cttrioAty  &r 
love:  once  more,  then,  she  kissed  the  cold 
hjBOiid,  soMy  kissed  the  foreheads  of  the  smaller 
deepers^  ideeping  theit  smaUet  sleep,  and  went 
wway  with  her  half-conseious  heart. 

CHAPTER  rV. 

linafffHii^eineethe  oM  umbnila  mnn, 
eit««eadisaAnar  aad  parstoa'a  Ma^   qwtted  ei&r 


sphere.  These  daya  kave  not  iMU'^wiUttnit 
their  importanoe  for  Mr.  Mid  Ur%,  Ssidle. 

Now  it  naturally  followed  that  «ft  iiupiiiy  it 
to  Haarper's  eifocts  ebonid  ftll  to  the  IkaAady. 
His  reserved,  queer  manners^  tiie  occaomnl 
elevtation  of  his  laAgaage^  Hie  fittt  he  wee  a  good 
scholard  and  had  no  friende,  weM  eaieokited  to 
awake  certain  suspicimie  im  the  Kiddle  mind. 
These  snspicione  lay  vmep^ken  in  the  bf^saets  of 
bo Al  partners  of  tliat  name,  and  it  was  the  vm- 
aion  of  a  baneh  of  spring  mdiskes,  ttie  flntliaage 
of  tiie  year,  to  evoke  them  to  the  lips.  ICntvuil 
dipping  in  the  salt  provokes  eonfidetiee;  mid 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kiddie  had  not  dipped  often  he^ 
fore  Mrs.  K.  begun  it  by  remarking  l^at  tlie  eld 
gentleman  was  an  ascentio  carrater.  Their  e^es 
met ;  and  more  tiaian  the  inteUigenoe  ef  Walker 
explained  the  exutet  meaning  ef  the  epithets 
Mr.  Kiddle,  therefore,  witimut  beating  abeut  ^ 
bnsli,  declared  at  once  that  he  shouldn't  wonder 

if .     To  this  frank  avowal  the  good  weHaan 

rejoined:  No  more  should  riie-^ither.  Look 
at  old  Thingumy :  and  should  she  m^0r  foi^ve 
herself  for  not  buying  that  old  arm-chair  which 
was  offered  her  for  two  shillings,  and  the  htoker 
said  he'd  sooner  break  it  up  first,  and  did  break 
it  up,  and  found  it  stuffed  with  fi'poim  notes 
without  so  much  as  a  crumple  ? 

It  was  resolved,  then,  that  a  private  fcvcs- 
tigation  ef  lite  kitchen  ought  to  bo  mmle. 
Kiddle,  however,  was  not  dei^ttftc  of  the  eoB- 
science  of  a  husband  :  he  arranged  that  his  good 
woman  should  do  this  little  piece  of  bnsinees  in 
his  absence ;  and  as  she  only  just  wanted  to  see^ 
this  was  easy  enough. 

Her  exertions  were  persevering,  her  industry 
unflagging,  her  sagacity  comprehensive :  but  in 
vain.  The  walls  nowhere  sounded  hollow :  ne 
board  of  all  the  flooring  had  been  disturbed ;  no 
stocking  hung  auriforous  in  the  chimney;  ne 
cushion,  no  mattress  was  stuffed  with  the  fi'poun 
or  any  other  note :  even  the  seams  of  the  old 
follow* s  garments  —  hanging  so  unspeakably 
behind  the  door — were  as  the  tailor  left  them  in 
bygone  days.  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  baffled — etalti- 
fled.  She  had  exhausted  the  most  impossible 
suppositions ;  and  sank  on  a  chair  in  a  yeasty 
frame  of  mind,  when  suddenly  an  idea  bubbled 
up  and  broke  with  a  little  pop.  She  caught  the 
sound  as  it  died.  'Twas  "pockets."  A»d  hefe, 
indeed,  she  found  all  that  rewarded  her  search^ 
an  old  leathern  poeket-book. 

The  pocket-book  premised  well :  it  was  good 
to  feel.  It  was  so  good  to  foel  that  her  left 
hand  complained  to  her  rights  «ni  wcftild  fod 
too.  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  bewrkdered  at  her  Mie- 
cess,  went  wondering  ixp-e^ite,  laid  the  i^aefy 
old  thing  en  the  best  tnble  in  the  fronft  pnilomr^ 
locked  the  door,  and  went  up^etaii^  to  dress.  I 
do  not  say  she  knew  eiMotly  what  (Afe  was 
aboutH-4h«t's  neither  het«  nor  there ;  but  she 
put  on  her  black  tiik,  bsr  eelkir  wi^  theoemerB^ 
her  wliitest  aprtm,  her  most  flowerf  eap ;  mti 
was  afL  ttocimeeionalble  tlme<at4ier  teilette.    II1& 
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]fiettl6  fbit  toa,  like  a  dyiog  flwan,  had  exjnzed  in 
Bong  long  before  she  came  down,  and,  by  her 
ahmiiig  appeanaee,  eontributed  to  put  the 
ahready  departing  fire  out.  No  maitteE;  And 
tb«ii  &r  the.  hunp  of  Allahi-ed-deeB.*«^in  state, 
at  beseemed  soch  oompany. 

Umbiellaa  did  not  inu^gine,  probabfyy  that  he 
was  getting  so  briskly  aloag  the  chnrdiyacrd  path, 
or  he  would  iMt  have  aboidoiied  his  tceajKiies 
in  <k&  w«y.  Trae,  not  a  single  pieoe  of  si^o- 
tiable  paper  was  oontaiiied  in  tiie  pocket-book, 
as  the  hastiest  examination  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Kiddle  pioved — ^to  the  utter  collapse  of  that 
good  wonaan,  and  the  creation  of  more  yeast. 
Bot  there  were  acknowledgments  in  transactians 
whioh*— if  you  wiU  have  it  from  that  point  of 
view — ^had  oost  him  gold;  since  tiiey  had  sapped 
Mb  care  of  it  and  broken  his  grasp  of  it,  besides 
doing  other  things  abnost  as  unfortunate.  And 
on  a  less  hasty  and  m(»e  vicious -minded 
SBTUtiny,  Mrs.  Kiddle  found  that  to  her  they 
were  not  absolutely  waste  paper,  after  alL 
Were  there  not  secrets  here?  And — ^tomb  of 
her  fhtiiers  I-^'Weie  they  not  secrets  in  which 
she  herself  wzs  concerned  ? 

And  here  the  instinctive  philosophy,  or  the 
philosophioal  instincts,  of  the  female  mind  be- 
came developed :  for  what  Gall  or  Spm^zheim 
doubts  that  women  h^ive  instinctivo  faculties  not 
to  be  found  in  men  ?  lirs.  Kiddle  was  a  weak, 
defenceleas  woman,  though  she  did  not  enjoy 
that  position  in  whidi  those  qualities  ao  peou- 
liariy  shine — widowhood ;  and  had  she  not  been 
supported  by  the  black  silk,  the  collar  with  the 
comers,  the  apron  and  the  cap,  she  could  never 
have  gone  cahniy  through  l^e  investigation  of 
the  pocket-book.  But  Boxes  are  dear  woman's 
towers  of  strength  and  fountains  of  refreshing — 
her  barricades  in  rebellion,  her  material  gaa- 
rantees  in  victory,  in  peaoe  her  vine  and  fig- 
tree.  Supported  £rom  these,  Mrs.  Kiddle  im- 
bibed staieh,  if  not  dignity,  and  defied  disorder. 
She  was  equal  to  any  number  of  fi'poun  notes ; 
doubloons  would  have  failied  to  knock  her  over ; 
and  by  holding  her  breath  she  was  enabled  to 
peruse  every  letter,  every  memorandum,  in  those 
folds  of  mystical  morocoo. 

She  was  still  holding  it  when  Kiddle  came 
home  from  ''the  office:"  he  was  a  printer.  The 
children  were  reclaimed  &om  shuttlsoock,  and 
sent  to  bed  under  the  superintendence  of  little 
Mary,  but  not  before  ^'  Tell  me  pretty  cow  that 
made,"  had  been  recited  by  Georgey,  who  always 
said  his  prayess.  Then,  in  a  whii^er,  Mrs. 
Kiddle  half  insparted  to  her  hasbaad  the  result 
of  her  BUMcL;  then,  when  Mary  came  down, 
6eaih  and  huiocent  as  the  ^oow^p  which  the 
eow  had  so  ktely  been  reeommesided  to  eat, 
she  wias  advised  te  get  her  supper  act  ones  and 
got»bBd«--iMrtwd1h0atg!Lattess  of  new  and  petu* 
liar  ecifrsBanB  ftom  he»  froteoterB;  then,  when 
litflto<3baiii»eBmehwMi  tor  the  poorftieDdlMS 
boy  haMl  bean  kiadly  wiSkredio  aacgmpdate  hiak^ 
9eM.mjamotStKgjmdf>fiStief€imi^ 


was  ceMuniflBTdtedy  and  be  was  pmwuafcd  te  go 
to  bed  toos^-^also  not  without  pertinivit  aiHi 
eutious  glances;  liien  the  papers  were  pftaosd 
ML  the  table  and  read;  tfasn  a  em&mtm&^m'- 
scMd,  at  which  Kiddle's  head  of  hair  bilii^ed 
the  lireHest  emotbn. 

The  result  of  this  CMilbreDce  was  that  Mm, 
Kiddie  idiould  go  down  to  tiie  old  woaaaxi!*  the 
first  thing  on  the  following  Svaday  momingk.-* 
it  being  resol\«ed  that  Mary  was  eompelent  to 
dress  the  children,  and  Kiddle  himself  equaai  to 
a  toad-in-the-holey  for  l^t  day  to  be  proivided. 
The  Sabbath  came,  and  Mrs.  K.,  wilh  the  soda^ 
water  bottle,  departed.  Her  destination  was 
loping;  the  old  woman,,  little  as  she  was,  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Mrs.  Kiddle's  own 
mother. 

I  should  Hke  to  describe  the  did  womaiiL ;  her 
stringy  little  figure;  her  Httle  black  eyes;  her 
small,  delicate,  prefessional-looldng  hands;  her 
lavender  cotton  gown;  her  cpnfk,  so^cious, 
deaf-like  manners;  her  white  eld  cetta^with 
its  whiter  and  very  close  euxtains;  and  all  navier 
the  charge  of  Susan  Oakle,  her  youngest  dftugh>' 
ter.  But,  forthat  matter,  I  should  like  to  de- 
scribe Kiddle  too — as  he  aii^>eared  diBchafgiag 
ihe  duties  of  a  mother  that  Sunday  momong; 
as  he  appeared  especially  when  t^e  preparatioii 
of  dimier  came  on-— now  torn  with  misgivings 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  an  undue  piF0|Mr- 
tion  of  toad  for  hole,  and  then  poised  in  agomsed 
inoertitude  over  the  amount  of  hole  abstracted 
firom  toad:  for  aU  in  all,  like  a  pelican  in  a 
maiden  effi>rt  to  feed .  his  young  ones  from  his 
bosom.  But  such  descriptions  may  not  be. 
Enough  that  the  day  passed,  sweeping  so  many 
things  down  into  the  quiet  night  and  a  tideless 
eternity — also  sweeping  Mrs.  Kiddle  back  ixi 
Southwark.  She  arrived  late.  Her  fiK» would  haire 
worn  a  blank  aspect,  if  it  had  not  been  erossed 
and  recroBsed  with  the  lines  of  doubt,  disap^ 
pointment,  and  baffied  o<mjeeture,  as  she  t^uaiged 
with  her  bonnet  on  into  a  chair.  She  tried  to 
look  uneoneemedly  at  the  candle. 

"  Paiekpe,  whet  luck  ?" 

**  Oh,  just  what  I  expected!"  answered  tiie 
tired  traveUer,  pulling  hard  at  ih»  bonnet^strijigs. 

"  No  go  ?"  suggested  Kiddle. 

**  Not  in  the  least :  no  go  whatsoever." 

''  Cooldnt  make  aiiythmg  of  her,  eh  ?'* 

"  Ko  more'n  if  die'd  been  bom  yesterday." 

"  She's  a  ram  eld  file,"  said  Kiddle,  whieh  eo 
far  summarised  the  convemtien. 

'*  What  did  she  say  }**  he  inspired,  beginning 
again  when  Mrs.  Kiddte  bad  taken  off  hnr 
&ings. 

''  Oh,  'Come  in !'  says  she,  when  I  rattled  at 
^M  ktdi.  I^isan  was  gone  to  ohnroh  ym, 
Imew ;  and  there  was  the  dd  pebbly  path,  and 
Urn  iayledc  and  the  dd  vose-trees  in  thtS'  front, 
and  Iftie  dips  ef  geraBum^-they've  been  iUye 
arrerainee  iwas  agal''--3n  the  wkider.  iM 
there  at  the  side  of  the  faowie  was  the  Etdb 
givret  latttoe  that  leoto  each  a  long  "^ay  up  the 
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ro«d.  Ah !  what  a  many  times  I've  been  sent 
and  kep  there  by  some  poor  young  creature 
when  I  was  a  little  un, — ^to  see  if  there  wam't  a 
dark  gentleman  coming  along  on  horseback ;  or 
a  £ur  tall  gentleman  in  a  carriage ;  and  some- 
times they  was  a-coming,  and  a  good  many 
times  they  wam't ;  and  when  I  went  and  said 
so,  they  would  Ml  to  arkissing  their  babies  to 
keep  firom  crying,  they  would." 

"  I'm  blowed !"  said  Kiddle,  moralising. 

'' '  Gome  in !'  says  she.  So  I  goes  in^  and 
there  she  was,  as  neat  as  a  pin,  and  all  of  a  row, 
like, — ^like  a  paper  of  'em." 

"  What  was  she  up  to  ?" 

"Well,  that  was  pins!  She  was  sticking 
'em  into  a  cushion.  '  Bless  the  Child  and  save 
the  Mother,'  you  know." 

"  I'm  blowed !"  repeated  Mr.  Kiddle,  but  in 
an  altered  tone.  "  WeU,  she  didn't  ought  to 
forget  that  either." 

«  And  she  stowed  the  pins  away,  and  kivered 
the  cushion  with  her  apron,  just  as  if  /  didn't 
know,  or  as  if  it  mattered  now.  But  there,  poor 
old  soul !  she  did  not  quite  reckemise  me  at 
first,  smart  as  she  seems — ^for  it's  all  show — and 
when  I  went  in  she  eyed  me  so  pecular !"  (the 
conscious  Kiddle !)  "  but  that's  her  nonsense — 
she's  so  cracked." 

^  '  Now,  which  of  you  is  it  ?'  says  she,  sitting 
bolt  upright  and  piercing  of  me  through. 

"'Mother,'  says  I. 

"  *  Of  course,  my  dear,'  says  she.  '  That's 
right.  But  which  of  you  is  it  ?  Spring  Gar- 
dens? No,  it  isn't  Spring  Gardens.  The 
Gardens  had  Ught  hair.  Or  is  it  Brooke  Street, 
I  persume  V 

"  *  Taint  neither,'  says  I.  *  It's  Penelope : 
Oakle  as  was — ^Kiddle  as  is.  And  not  so  much 
difference,  neither.' 

"  *  You  talk  very  vulgar,'  says  she,  going 
straight  to  work  on  the  cushion  again.  '  You've 
caught  it  of  that  low  Kiddle.'  " 

"  WeU,  I  am  blowed !"  now  exclaimed  the 
libeUed  husband,  starting  indignantly.  "  What 
did  she  go  a  nussin'  the  haristocracy  on  the  quiet 
for,  eh?" 

"  Never  yott  mind.  Kiddle,"  returned  Pene- 
lope, impressively.- 

"  But  I  do  mmd !  I've  a  right  to  mind !" 
with  dignity.  "And  if  she'd  a  called  me 
Brooke  Street — ^if  she'd  insinnivated  that  /was 
Spring  Gardens,  I  should  a  asked  her  where  she 
got  her  edication  £rom." 

Penelope  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  out- 
raged feeling.  Any  outbreak  of  Ihat  nature  at 
this  moment  would  have  been  all  the  more  dis- 
tressing,— and  all  the  more  gratifying  to  Mrs.  K. 
herself, — because  it  would  have  arrested  the 
course  of  her  relation.  So  he  added  soothingly — 

"  You're  a  honest  woman,  you  are, — ^and  &at's 
more  than  Spring  Gardens  is, — and  such  a  mis- 
take didn't  ought  to  be  made.  Well,  what  did 
she  say  then.  Penny?" 

"That's all,"  said  Penny,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 


haustion, and  not  nearly  soothed  enough,  evi- 
dently. 

"  She  went  on  sticking  pins  in — ^bless  the 
babby  and  oetrar  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  never  opens  her  mouth  for  two 
mortial  hours.  And  then  she  says,  '  I  dessay 
Kiddle  wants  his  tea!"  (She  didn't  speak  to 
me;  she  spoke  to  Susan.)  "And  then  she'll 
get  a  precious  belting,  I'll  be  bound  1" 

Again  incipient  thunders  glowered  on  Kiddle's 
brow ;  but  nothing  he  interposed,  for  Penelope 
had  resumed  with — 

"  And  at  £ve  o'clock,  without  saying  cat,  dog, 
or  devil,  ma'am,  she  went  to  bed.  It's  true, 
when  I  got  Susan  out  of  the  way  and  showed 
mother  a  letter  or  two,  and  mentioned  you  know 
who,  she  said  she  wam't  Doctors'  Commons  nor 
Dan'l  Forester ;  and  if  she  was  a  pump,  I  was 
nought  of  a  handle  :  but  that  was  all  I  could 
get  out  of  her.  She  was  deaf  to  Harper,  deaf  to 
Maberly,  or  Mary,  or  Charlie,  wouldn't  say 
nothing,  and  went  to  bed." 

"So  it's  no  go?" 

"  No  go  whatsoever ! "  And  so  the  conversa- 
tion ended  as  it  began,  and  the  Kiddles  went 
vague  to  bed. 

But  not  to  sleep.  There  was  mystery  here 
which  it  might  be  good  to  unravel ;  and,  baffled 
by  the  crazy  eccentricities  of  Mrs.  Oakle,  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Kiddle  were  forced  to  fedl  back  on  con- 
jecture and  the  light  of  nature.  Buzzing,  as  of 
flies  in  a  net,  might  have  been  heard  within  the 
curtains  till  chimed  the  smallest  of  the  hours. 
Penelope  insisted  upon  Mary :  she  had  always 
said  that  something  would  turn  up  about  that 
gal,  and  here  it  was:  Maberly  and  Weirdon. 
Her  lord  abided  by  Charlie.  If  it  was  not  the 
boy,  who  was  the  boy?  And  then  who  was 
Harper  ?  Here  their  souls  met,  and  meandered 
along  the  lowlands  of  doubt.  It  was  certain  he 
wasn't  her  brother,  and  it  was  certain  he  wasn't 
Maberly — £rom  the  mems  of  the  pocket-book. 
"  Oh,  send  'em  both,  of  theirselves,"  exclaimed 
Kiddle  at  length,  disgusted  with  too  much 
thought,  and  driving  his  head  against  the  pil- 
low. "  Send  'em  both,  and  let  'em  take  their 
choice — if  they'll  take  either.  If  they  takes  the 
right,  something  for  us  '11  come  out  of  that ;  if 
they  takes  the  wrong,  what's  that  to  you? 
Something  '11  come  out  of  that  too.  And  when 
we  And  out  for  sure  that  tother^s  the  right, 
that  '11  be  something  more." 

So  it  was  settled. 

The  following  Sunday  morning — ^for  Charlie 
was  stiU  at  his  "place,"  and  it  wasn't  thought 
advisable  to  lose  a  day — saw  Maryland  Charlie 
set  forth  on  a  little  journey.  Another  reason 
for  delaying  this  event  for  a  week  was,  that 
Kiddle  might  have  time  to  look  up  a  tidy  second- 
hand thing  or  two  for  Charlie ;  for  nolhing  could 
be  expected  to  come  out  of  his  benevol^ioe,  if 
his  benevolence  did  not  appear.  Mary's  Sunday 
appearance  was  always  neat  and  pretty;  and 
sweetness,  as  a  diminutive  of  purity,  was  over 
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hers.  They  had  to  got  to  57,  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea — the  address  farnished  by  the  pocket- 
book — before  chnrch-tiine ;  so  they  set  out  just 
after  breakfast,  at  half-past  eight. 

The  May  sansbiue  came  down  in  a  flood  as 
they  crossed  St.  George's  Fields — then  lying 
between  Southwark  and  Westminster ;  and, 
when  they  were  nearly  alone  Ihere,  they  swung 
their  dasped  hands  between  them  as  they  went. 
Of  Iheir  errand  they  knew  little ;  but  their  young 
«ralB  were  charmed  in  the  consciousness  of  some 
sort  of  romance  about  it,  though  for  Mary's 
little  heart  there  was  enough  romance  in  going 
out,  such  a  bright  day,  with  Charlie  whose 
father  died.  So  had  her  father  died,  and  her 
mother;  and  so  was  bis  mother  dead.  But 
here  was  a  morning  kind  as  father  and  mother ; 
and  here  was  he,  Charlie,  and  here  was  she, 
Mary,  and  no  yoimg  Kiddles  to  wash.  In 
Charlie^  however,  there  was  some  difference 
since  we  last  saw  him :  it  would  be  hard  to 
define  it; — ^by-the-bye,  hardness  is  the  defini- 
tion, perhaps.  This  change  seemed  even  to 
deepen  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  and  drew 
nearer  to  their  destination,  spite  of  the  wonder 
that  accumulated  in  both  their  young  minds. 

Charlie  carried  the  note  that  was  to  be  pre- 
sented at  57,  Cheyne  Walk.  It  was  indited  by 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kiddle  conjointly ;  and  as  I  know 
what's  in  it,  I  may  as  well  teU.  The  spelling  is 
accepted;  but  the  "amperzants"  are  not  to  be 
compassed  by  mortal  printer. 

Mr.  Maberly,  honored  Sir, 
Tho  bearer  is  a  mystcrous  young  youth,  which  was 
the  son  (or  said  to  be)  of  an  old  gentlcnian  what  sold 
umbreUas  by  the  name  of  Harper — leastways,  that  was 
what  he  took  our  kitchen  in.  He  departed  for  a  better 
world  yesterday  was  3  weeks,  in  the  night ;  and  tlie  last 
words  he  ever  brethed  to  my  wife  was,  **  Take  the  young 
one  to  R.  Maberly,  ^esquier,  57,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
and  Heven  reward  you.^  We  likewise  herd  him  name 
the  name  of  Weirdon.  Mr.  Maberly,  honurd  Sir, 
'  We've  sent  the  lad,  not  as  what  my  wife  wants  to  part 
with  him,  for  she's  as  parshall  to  him  as  if  he  was  her 
own  chic  and  child,  and  wonldent  think  of  menshuning 
for  a  minnit  the  anksity  and  exspence  she*s  been  up  td 
for  him.  So  no  more  at  present  ft*om  yours  to  com- 
mand, 

WlUJAX  AVD  PeK  ELOPE  KlDDLE. 

P.S.  The  other  is  a  gaL  She's  our  gaL  She  cum  out 
of  the  worcoa^  and  is  mysteroos  likewise. 


This  was  the  letter  that  was  to  introduce  the 
travellers,  and  thus  artfolly,  not  to  say  felsely, 
was  it  written.     The  worcus,  for  instance. 

Cheyne  "Walk  had  quiet,  reserved,  but  com- 
modious houses,  and  handsome  too  in  their  time, 
with  gardens  and  trees  in  front,  and  the  Thames 
with  its  jacketed  watermen  beyond.  Fifty-seven 
was  the  most  reserved  house  df  all,  and  looked 
coldly  over  the  trees.  Very  severe  and  awful 
it  seemed  to  Charlie  and  his  open-eyed  com- 
panion when  they  arrived  at  the  gate-— getting 
closer  together  as .  they  looked  long  at  tiie  big 
figoree  on  the  door,  and  went  back  to  56  and 
on  to  68  to  be  quite  sure  that  this  was  57. 
They  were  rather  frightened  at  the  sound  Of  the 


big  bell  when  they  pulled  at  it ;  but  it  was  true 
nevertheless  that  while  Mary  i*etircd  more  and 
more  within  her  thoughtM  little  self  as  they  ' 
waited,  Charlie  seemed  more  and  more  to  come 
out  from  himself,  and  to  grow  more  vivid. 
Down  the  path  came  the  old  housekeeper,  with 
Sunday  sanctity  and  the  odours  of  lavender  in 
her  gay  chintz  gown.  Charlie  handed  her  the 
note,  and  they  were  ushered  into  the  hall; 
iwhere  they  stood  penitent  on  the  mat. 

"  What  is  that,  Evans  ?"  inquired  a  beautiful 
young  voice  coming  from  the  parlour,  accom- 
panied by  a  beautiful  young  figure,  which  fairly 
drew  sparks  from  the  boy's  eyes. 

"  Letter  for  Mr.  Maberly,  ma*am." 

"  Oh !  must  he  see  it  before  he  dresses  for 
church  ?"  the  lady  said,  with  a  quick  capricious 
manner.  But  when  she  turned  and  saw  the 
messengers,  she  took  the  letter  gently  frt>m  the 
servant's  hand,  and  added,  *^  Then  I'll  take  it  to 
him,  myself."     And  went  lightly  upstairs. 

Pausing  at  the  library,  she  rapped  like  a 
postman,  put  her  beautiM  head  in  at  the  door, 
crying,  **  Let-ter,"  with  the  most  impracticable 
of  mouths  for  such  an  office,  placed  the  missive 
on  a  chair,  and  again  went  lightly  up — to  dress 
for  church.  On  the  whole,  it  was  as  well  she 
did  so. 

Mr.  Maberly  was  a  noble-looking  man  of  about 
forty  years ;  with  a  bold,  handsome  countenance, 
much  written  on.  The  lines  had  somewhat 
faded,  perhaps,  fit)m  time,  contemplation,  and 
the  weather ;  but  when  he  took  the  letter,  and 
sat  down  and  read  it,  the  writing  started  out 
anew  upon  his  forehead,  written  as  it  was  with 
mystic  yjk,  and  warmed  fr'om  hot  currents 
bounding  at  his  heart.  He  blinked  on  the 
letter  as  if  it  had  been  a  lamp  in  the  sunshine ; 
and  his  eyes  hovered  hazily  round  the  words 
''Harper,"  "Weirdon,"  "In  the  night,"  con- 
founding the  characters  and  not  always  seeing 
them.  It  was  too  sudden.  He  got  up,  and 
looked  vaguely  out  of  window,  involuntarily 
crumpling  the  paper  in  his  hand ;  but  the  trees 
and  the  bright  Thames  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  went  their  way,  looking  significance  at  the 
sunshine  alone.  He  sat  down,  smoothed  out 
the  letter  on  his  knee,  read  it  once  more,  and 
then  paced  the  room,  again  crushing  Kiddle's 
missive  in  his  fingers.  "  Harper !"  he  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  in  a  high  unnatural  voice, 
"  Harper  Maberly.  Oh,  Tom !  Oh,  Charlotte ! 
and  mother,  too!"  Then  he  remembered  the 
messenger;  and  pausing,  he  pulled  a  long 
breath,  and  then  pulled  the  bell. 

"  Is  any  one  waiting  ?"  he  asked  very  quickly 
when  the  housekeeper  appeared. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl." 

"  Girl !"  repeated  her  master,  with  his  face  to 
the  window.  "Little  girl!  Oh,  she's <?«r  gal," 
said  he,  nervously  muttering  Kiddle's  de- 
scription, which  he  seemed  to  mistake  for  a 
parental  claim,  "l^ever  mind  her — show  the 
boy  up  " 
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A  monrant  ttfker,  Ghnlie  wat  slamiini^  in  the 
library^  loddag  stndgfat  at  the  broiber  of  (M 
Umbrellas.  I  oasrmot  say  Hiat  the  btoijier  of 
Old  Umbreli&s  looked  fuH  atCSiarliB ;  he  peraeed 
his  face  eageiiy,  but  it  waa  by  seatohca. 

« Your  Damey  my  boy/'  said  Mr.  Xaberly, 
after  miioh  keatatioii,  and  not  before  he  had 
coTertly    tested  istte   stability  of  his  yoicey-^ 
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"  Charlie  Harper,  Sir." 

''And  Mr.  Harper?" — goiog  again  to  the 
window— 

''He  was  my  father,  Sir;"  replied  Chaxlie 
tr3riDg  to  speak  like  a  man.  "  Bat  he  died  a 
little  while  ago.     In  the  night,  it  was." 

"Ah!" 

"  Ah !"  said  Richard  Maberly  f^;ain,  aad  of 
all  the  hundred  questions,  of  all  &e  hundred 
snrmises  and  suspicions  rising  to  his  throat,  not 


one  muld  ke  firaaaa  with  wotds.    It  was  in 
Areyauetve-**?"  ha  began ;  and  br^&e  down 
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you  remember^—"  again  he  ssid,  and  nothiBg 
oame  of  it  And  than  the  footsteps  af  the 
beentiM  young  woman  approached  from  her 
room. 

"  My  boy !"  aaid  Mid>edy,  husldly,  advaauaag 
and  laying  his  hand  on  CSiaziie's  sJasuider, 
"  go,  now.  Giye  me  a  little  tine— -to  l^ink  of 
it.  Gome  again  to-morrow  aveniag,— ooaae 
akme,  and  ask  for  me." 

So  Chaiiie  and  Mary  went  home  again: 
Mary  having  much  to  say  on  Ihe  road,  of  Ok^ 
such  a  beautiM  old  lady  who  bad  called  her 
into  the  parlour,  and  asked  her  qmetioBB,  tatA 
seemed  so  kind,  and  gare  her  a  bright  skilliiig. 
And  there  was  the  shilliiig  to  witness. 

(To  he  contUmed.) 
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v.— KEFEESETTTATIVE  WOMEX :    TSTSLL  OWES". 


Chables  Lamb  says,  in  speaking  of  Allan  dare, 
that  between  two  persons  of  sympathetic  cha- 
racter and  similar  training  there  often  grows 
up  a  mutual  feeling  as  if  there  were  no  such 
worthy  being  besides  in  the  world;  whereas, 
says  he,  the  odds  arc  that  in  every  street  and 
every  green  lane,  there  are  people  that  do  just 
as  much  good  and  make  less  noise  in  doing  it 

In  a  similar  spirit,  it  is  obvious  (and  useful) 
to  remark  that  persons  who  have  lived  all  their 
time  in  a  particular  set  of  good  people,  whose 
notions  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
''  Assembly's  Shorter,"  on  the  south  by  Hannah 
More,  on  the  east  by  the  "Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
and  on  the  west  by  Eranklin'^  Maxims,  and 
Todd's  Student's  Manual,  are  apt,  in  the  fulness 
of  "catechism  and  bread-and-butter,"  to  in- 
dulge a  supercilious  disbelief  of  all  goodness  in 
others  not  "to  the  manner  born,"  and  provoke 
that  aggregate  Toby  Belch,  the  world,  to  ex- 
claim, "Because  thou  art  virtuous,  dost  thou 
think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? — 
but  there  shall !  Aye,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot 
i'  the  mouth  too  I" 

We  sometimes  think  persons  of  this  stamp 
must  be  annoyed  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  their 
minds, — if  they  reflect  at  all, — a  lurking  sjrm- 
pathy  with  individuals  whose  whole  career  and 
character  are  apparently  a  defiance  of  their 
maxims  and  notiona.  There  are  others  who  are 
willingly  pleased  at  the  universal  prevalence  of 
the  saccharine  element  (to  borrow  an  illustration 
of  Emenon'a) ;  delighted  to  find  so  much  good- 
ness growing  wild  in  the  "  unweedcd  gardens" 
of  life. 

We— that   is,  "the  world" — are   an  incon^ 


sistent  body.  It  is  '•  the  world"  which  hunts  an 
erring  man  to  the  grave;  and  "the  world" 
which  shuts  a  woman  whose  fair  fame  is  ever 
so  little  besmirched  out  of  the  circle  of  "  small 
sweet  courtesies."  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
we — the  world — ^have  a  sort  of  sympathy  which 
has  been  called  "  unaccountable"  with  succcsafol 
or  even  merely  ingenious  rascality,  and  with 
goodnaturcd  sensuousness. 

All  that  we  admire  in  the  rascal  and  in  the 
pleasure  lover  is  not  to  be  said  in  a  word.  But 
one  thing  common  to  both,  which  takes  us  cap- 
tive, is  imconventionalness — ^freedom  of  action 
— action  without  reference  to  a  recognised  law.  < 

The  fwot  is,  whatever  Divines  may  decide  up^ 
on  the  first  part  of  Genesis,  law  is  to  a  morally 
perfect  (but  finite)  being*  an  impossible  con- 
ception; and  the  ^^  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  " 
implies  "  a  blot  on  the  'scutcheon."  Under  the 
existing  state  of  things — wheth^  people  choose 
to  generalise  its  essential  charactenstics  into  de^ 
pravity,  disorganisation,  or  imperfection  (relative 
or  absolute) — the  problem  of  Duty  is  to  reconcile 
impulse  and  principle;  desire  (of  any  kind), 
with  obedience  to  a  law  (existing  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  imposed  by  the  Supreme,  or  both). 
Kow,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  toky  we  adnxire  ease 
or  grace  in  physical  motion,— or  its  analog^ne, 
happy  freedom  of  moral  action.  It  is  the  /act 
that  effort  is  not  pleasing  to  look  at,  and  grace- 
fulness is.     We  intuitively  ascribe  a  sort  of  per- 

*  The  simplest  way  of  cutting  this  knot  is  to  deny  tlie 
poflubility  of  amorally  perfect  finite  bdng;  to  say  that 
the  otAy  moral  perfeetton  poeaible  to  my  Imt  God»  k 
freedom  from  aetoal  tgin^iuMiwi,  aa  aotaal  law  being 
nppoted* 
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toef&m  toyAM  is  nstoral.  We  feel  t  thrill  of 
delight  when  we  rememher  that  the  pencil  of  a 
perfeei  artSet  o«i  daah  off  a  truer  romd  than  the 
best  oempawee  aft  osa  mantifacture^'^that  the 
stroke  of  a  swift  rower  may  siake  the  sim^htest 
fff  ttnes. 

We  delight  to  see  et^ryifcitig  work  after  its 
kind  in  nuconscions  ease  and  self-satisfaction,  in 
directness,  and  joyful  unrestraint.  Our  delight 
is  (^leohed  when  injury  is  done,  and  moral  pro- 
priety fes  o^nded.  Bat  the  chock  is  only  ^ght 
when  Die  injury  is  remote  in  character,  or  when 
flie  offence  against  ahaolnte  moral  propriety  is 
mixed  np  (so  as  to  have  the  effect  ei  vague- 
ness upon  our  perceptions)  with  an  offence 
agamst  moral  expediency.  As,  for  instance, 
K^en  a  deyer  scamp  cheats  Dives  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  part  rent  of  land,  part  funded  property. 
Here,  scamp  offends  against  the  law  of  God, 
but  mediately  so, — ^his  immediate  crime  is  one 
against  expedi^icy  only,  everybody  knowing 
tbst  pnypefty  in  land,  and  property  in  the  ftmds, 
are  of  artiffcial  creation. 

The  greater  the  number  of  agreeable  circum- 
stanoes  connected  with  the  sin  and  the  »nner, 
the  more  remote,  of  course,  is  our  displeasure. 
And  if  the  sinner  is  a  woman,  we  fi.  e.,  meny 
who  stand  for  society)  are  very  apt  to  be  nearly 
blind  to  the  wrong-doing,  in  admiration  of  the 
glad  freedom  of  the  action.  More  especially,  of 
course,  if  the  woman  should  be  beautiful.  It  is 
of  no  use  mincing  this  matter — ^it  is  a  grace,  and 
a  glory,  and  a  joy,  and  a  grand  mystery  all  at 
once.  Beauty  in  woman  turns  our  heads, 
abolishes  the  almighty  Syllogism,  and  throws  us 
into  trances  from  which  we  wake  up  at  last 
crying,  Where  is  *'the  Everlasting  Ought?" 
yfhsA,  is  gravitation  to  its  attraction?  If  the 
only  beautiful  woman  lived  in  Sirius,  Brunei 
wooid  have  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  tears  at 
his  feet,  demanding  a  tubular  bridge  to  the  star. 
Who  cares  for  Chemistry — for  Physiology  ?  We 
know  what  blood  is ;  it  is  serum  and  fibrin  and 
all  that — but  was  it  anything  but  right  and 
proper  that  the  blood  that  trickled  from  the  foot 
of  Yenus  when  she  drew  out  the  thorn  should 
turn  to  violets  on  the  sward?  Human  milk 
contains  sugar,  cheese,  and  lots  more — but  wh^i 
Juao  spilled  the  drops  as  she  held  the  young 
Hercoles  ^on  her  white  breast,  how  cauM  they 
reappear  in  any  shape  but  that  of  lilies  of  the 
valley — as  it  is  well  known  to  schoolboys  they 
did?  Human  breath  expired  is  carbonic  acid 
gaa,  Imt  laehimo  in  Imc^n's  bedchamber  is  not 
eoflflidered  to  have  been  extravi^ant  in  his  well- 
known  observations,  and  will  be  copied  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  all  quite  correct— -of  course. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  too  many  pretty  things  of 
a  pietty  womaA,  <^  of  what  ^e  does,  can,  may, 
dull,  or  will,  iB^hty  ooold,  w^uld,  or  sboiold  do, 
or  have  done,  now,  or  ever.  NatuHe  "  from  our 
side  subducting  took  too  much,"  (you  see  Milton 
did  not  visit  that  garden  for  nothing,  the  pry- 
ling,  iBipertiiiettt  log!),   so  that  '* whatsoe'er 


She  wiUs  to  do  stems  wisest,  virtuonsest,  di»> 
creetest,  best" — and  that  is  Hie  end.  Come 
Novelist,  come  Painter,  come  Poet!  Embalm 
her  breath,  and  fix  the  gate  of  heaven  at  her 
lips ;  turn  her  hair  to  tiireads  of  gold,  and  her 
cheeks  to  blush-roses ;  rifle  the  flowers,  dig  up 
the  diamonds,  lay  violent  hands  on  the  celestial 
bodies  to  describe  her ;  divide  an  hour  on  her 
bosom  by  the  age  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
empire  of  Antony,  and  find  the  product  an 
everlasting  quotient  of  boundless  bliss-^-asMl  it 
is  just  aU  rig^t  and  no  more.  Novelist, 
Painter,  Poet,  you  are  a  capital  fellow ! — Pay 
the  gentleman  his  littie  bill,  thank  him  kindly, 
and  say  he  may  call  again — ^we're  always  at 
home  to  that ! 

Now,  if  besides  being  free,  cheerful,  a  woman> 
and  beautifrd,  the  offender  should  be  witty — 
and  besides  this,  attached — and  besides  this, 
good-natured — and  besides  this,  the  founder  of 
a  beneficent  national  institution — and  besides 
this,  an  adherent  to  the  popular  &ith  in  perilous 
times — it  is  easy  to  see  that  she  would  be  a 
sort  of  heroine  while  she  lived,  and  traditional 
pet  after  her  death,  among  any  people  in  the 
world. 

And  who  answers  to  all  this  but  "  pretty,, 
witty  NcU," — ^tho  owner,  once,  of  the  smallest 
foot  in  England  and  the  worthiest  part  of  the 
heart  of  a  profligate  King — the  owner,  for 
nearly  two  centuries  past,  and  many  to  conie, 
of  the  kind  thoughts  of  this  "  nation  of  shop- 
keepers." 

We  beg  to  introduce  Mistr^s  Eleaxoe  GwY2f, 
sometime  kept  mistress  of  Charles  Stuart. 

Lady,  we  cry  you  mercy !  Fair,  chaste,  and 
good,  beautiful  amid  the  sanctities  of  home,  as 
you  are,  we  kiss  your  feet  in  reverence  and 
affection,  and  pray  you  not  to  spurn  the  memory 
of  tiiis  frail  sister ! 

Let  me  call  upon  you  now  to  forget  all 
about  theatres,  courts,  and  kings.  Say,  simply, 
here  was  a  woman, — very  like  you,  by  our  troth — 
so  much  sweetly  moulded  flesh  and  blood,  with 
the  breath  of  life,  and  a  heart  and  soul.  Say 
she  lived,  woke  and  slept,  walked  and  talked, 
laughed  and  sorrowed  and  sinned.  Say  she 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  a  dark-complexioned 
man  of  the  name  of  Stuart — ^that  (after  the 
manner  of  you  women  in  such  case)  she  came  to 
love  him — what  is  more,  was  faithful  to  him. 
Say,  she  bore  him  children,  and  (as  is  your 
custom, — so  like  yow,  you  see,  this  poor  thing !) 
loved  them  too — such  beautifol  radiant  boys 
they  were,  't  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see 
their  portraits !  Say  that  her  son  James  died, 
and  her  son's  father  died,  murmuring  ''  Let  not 
poor  NeUy  starve!"  and  that  at  last  she  died, 
penitently  and  gentty,  and  deeply  mourned. 
Say 

''  But  did  she  not  do  very  wrong  things  ?  " 

Veiy^— her  whole  life  was  ftiU  of  wwmg,  like 
David^e,  Paul's,  and  oun.  And  she  once  surrep- 
titiously obtained  possession  of  a  laced  chemise 
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which  she  thought  the  man  called  Stuart  would 
be  pleased  to  see  her  wear ! ! ! 

"  Quite  improper." 

Quite !  And  if  you  had  lived  next  door  to 
her,  no  one  acquainted  with  les  hienseanees  would 
have  expected  you  to  call  and  see  her,  or  to  send 
and  ask  after  her  in  childbirth.  By  no  manner 
of  means !  But  we  will  wager  something  hand- 
eome  that  if  yow,  in  childbirtji,  had  been  reported 
to  this  woman  as  poor  and  needing  aught  for 
yourself  or  your  infant,  she  would  have  pawned 
many  a  jewel,  and  gone  many  a  mile  (if  that 
were  needed)  rather  than  not  help  you.     Why, 

even  poor  Peg  "Wofflngton 'Well,  as  that 

is  de  trop  perhaps, — except  as  we  are  going  to 
consider  Nell  as  a  Representative  Woman, — ^we 
will  say  nothing  about  Peggy  non;.  But  may  it 
please  you  to  follow  us,  or  rather  accompany  us, 
duee  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  through  the  story 
t>f  Nell's  Ufe,  and  trust  us  for  the  moral  at  the 
«nd,  you  shall,  wo  promise,  be  more  gratified 
than  the  contrary. 

"This  Btory,"  says  Mr.  Cunninghaixi,*  "of  Nell 
Owyn's  Ufa  has  no  other  fouDdation  than  truth,  and 
will  be  heard  of  hereafter  only  as  It  adheres  to  liis- 
tory:"— 

Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, preached  the  fiineral  sermon  of  Nell  Gwyn. 
What  so  good  a  man  did  not  think  an  unlit  snbject  for  a 
-sermon  wUl  not  he  thought,  I  trust,  an  unfit  subject  for  a 
book :  for  the  life  that  was  spent  lemissly  may  yet  con- 
vey a  moral,  like  that  of  Jane  Shore,  which  the  wise  and 
virtuous  Sir  Thomas  More  has  told  so  touchingly  In  his 
History  of  King  Richard  III.  The  English  people  have 
always  entertained  a  peculiar  liking  for  Nell  Gwyn. 
There  is  a  sort  of  indulgence  towards  her  not  conceded 
to  any  other  woman  of  her  class.  Thousands  are  attracted 
by  her  name,  they  know  not  why,  and  do  not  stay  to 
inquire.  It  is  the  popular  impression  that,  with  all  her 
failings,  she  had  a  generous  as  well  as  a  tender  heart ; 
that  when  raised  from  poverty,  she  reserved  her  wealth 
for  others  rather  than  for  herself;  and  that  the  influence 
she  possessed  was  often  exercised  for  good  objects ;  and 
never  abused.  The  many  have  no  sympathy,  nor  ^ould 
they  have  any,  for  Barbara  Palmer,  Louise  de  Queronailles, 
or  Erengard  de  Schulenberg;  but  for  Nell  Gwyn — "pretty 
witty  Nell,"  there  Is  a  tolerant  and  kindly  regard,  which 
the  following  pages  are  designed  rather  to  illustrate  than 
to  extend. 

Later  on  in  that  delightful  book  to  which  we 
now  introduce  our  readers,  Mr.  Cunningham 
quotes  Gibber,  saying : — 

If  the  common  fame  of  her  may  be  believed,  which  in 
my  memory  was  not  doubted,  she  had  less  to  be  laid  to 
her  charge  than  any  other  of  those  hidies  who  were  in 
the  same  state  of  preferment — she  never  meddled  in  any 
matters  of  serious  moment,  or  was  the  tool  of  working 
politicians.  Never  broke  into  those  amorous  infidelities 
which  others  arc  accused  of;  but  was  as  visibly  distin- 
guished by  her  particular  personal  inclination  for  the 
king,  as  her  rivals  were  by  their  titles  and  grandeur. 

Mr.  Cunningham  proceeds  to  say : — 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  defence 
of  Nelly  from  the  preface  to  Douglas  Jerrold's  capitally 
constructed  drama  of  "  Nell  Gwyn,  or  the  Prologue," 

•  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn.  By  Piter  CimKiNGHAM, 
JP.S.A.  Bradbury  and  Evans,  1852.  A  beautiful  book, 
ver^f  prettily  and  trustworthily  illustrated. 


which  is  true  througbout  to  its  hoxrine,  and  the  manners 
of  the  age  in  which  Nelly  lived. 

The  preface  is  as  follows,  in  exteruo.  It  will 
be  seen  Nelly's  will  is  referred  to,  and  we  shall 
mention  that  again : — 

Whilst  we  may  safelv  rqect  as  unfounded  gossip  many 
of  the  stories  associated  with  the  name  of  Nell  Gwynne, 
we  cannot  refuse  belief  to  the  various  proofis  of  kind- 
heartednesss,  liberality,  and — taking  into  connderation 
her  subsequent  power  to  do  harm — absolute  goodness  of 
a  woman  mingling— (if  we  may  believe  a  passage  in 
Pepys,) — from  her  earliest  years  in  the  most  depraved 
scenes  of  a  most  dissolute  age.  The  life  of  Nell  Gwynne, 
from  the  time  of  her  connexion  with  Charles  the  Second, 
to  that  of  her  death,  proved  that  error  had  been  forced 
upon  her  by  drcumstanoes,  rather  than  indulged  from 
choice.  It  was  under  this  impresnon  that  the  present 
little  Comedy  was  undertaken :  under  this  eonvictloa  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  some  glimpses  of  the 
"silver  lining"  of  a  character,  to  whose  influence  over  an 
unprindpled  voluptuary,  we  owe  a  national  asylum  for 
veteran  soldiers,  and  whose  brightness  shines  with  the 
most  amiable  lustre  in  many  actions  of  her  life,  and  in 
the  last  cUsposal  of  her  worldly  efleots. 

Nell  Gwynne  first  attended  the  theatre  as  an  orange* 
girl.  Whether  she  assumed  the  calling,  in  order  to  at> 
tract  the  notice  of  Betterton — who,  it  is  said,  on  hearing 
her  recito  and  sing,  discouraged  her  hopes  of  theatrical 
eminence — or  whether  her  love  of  the  stage  grew  from 
her  original  trade  of  playhouse  fruit-girl,  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  diown.  Indeed,  nothing  certcdn  can  be  gathered 
of  her  parentage  or  place  of  biith :  even  her  name  has, 
lately,  been  disputed.  That  from  ^*  the  pit  she  mounted 
to  the  stage,"  is,  however,  on  the  poetic  testimony  of 
Rochester,  indisputable : — 

"  The  orange  basket  her  fair  arm  did  suit, 
Laden  with  pippins  and  Hesperian  fruit ; 
This  first  step  raised,  to  the  wond'ring  pit  she  sold 
The  lovely  fruit,  smiling  with  streaks  of  gold. 
Fate  now  for  her  did  ito  whole  force  engage, 
And  fVom  the  pit  she  mounted  to  the  stage ; 
There  in  full  lustre  did  her  glories  shine. 
And,  long  eclips'd,  spread  forth  their  light  divine ; 
There  Hart  and  Biowley*s  soul  she  did  ensnare. 
And  made  a  king  a  iival  to  a  player." 

She  spoke  a  new  prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
"  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle :"  she  afterwards  played 
Queen  Almahide  in  D^den's  "Conquest  of  Grenada," 
besides  speaking  the  prologue  "  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  waste  belt."  The  history  of  this  hat  is  given  by  old 
Downes,  the  prompter,  in  his  valuable  "  Roecius  Angli- 
canus,"  a  chance  perusal  of  which  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  this  drama. 

All  the  characters  in  the  comedy,  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  allowing  the  story  that  the  first  lover  of 
Nell  was  really  an  old  lawyer,  figured  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second.  For  the  introduction  of  Orange 
Moll  the  author  pleads  the  authority  of  Pepys,  who,  in 
the  fbllowing  passage,  proves  the  existence  and  notoriety 
of  some  such  personage : — "  It  was  observable  how  a 
gentlem'an  of  good  habit  sitting  just  before  us,  eating  of 
some  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  did  drop  down  as 
dead,  being  choked ;  but  with  much  art  Orange  Mai  did 
thrust  her  finger  down  his  throat,  and  brought  him  to 
life  again."  In  another  place  Pepys  speaks  of  Sir  W. 
Penn  and  himself  having  a  long  talk  with  "  Orange 
Mai."  A  dramatic  liberty  has  heen  taken  with  the 
lady's  name,  Moll  being  thought  more  euphonic  than 
"  Mai"  or  "  Matnda."  The  inddent  of  the  king  supping 
at  a  tavern  with  Nell,  and  finding  himself  without 
money  to  defray  the  hill,  is  variously  related  in  the 
Chroniquea  Scanditletues  of  his  "merry"  and  selfish 
days. 

We  return  to  Mr.  Cunningham.    He  gires  a 
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fae-Hmile  of  her  horoscope  **  the  work  perhaps 
of  Lilly/'  now  lying  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Ozford.  From  this  fae^nmiUy  we  make  out 
that  she  was  horn  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1650^  at  six  in  the  morning. 

The  Ooal-yard  in  Drury-lane,  a  low  alley,  the  last  on 
the  east  or  dty  side  of  the  lane,  and  still  known  by  that 
name,  was,  it  is  said,  the  place  of  Nell  Owyn's  birth. 
They  show,  however,  in  Pipe-lane,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  in  the  dty  of  Hereford,  a  small  honse  of  bride  and 
timber,  now  little  better  than  a  hovel,  in  whidi,  accord- 
ing  to  local  tradition,  she  was  born.  That  the  Coal-yard 
WIS  the  place  of  her  birth  was  stated  in  print  as  early  as 
1721 ;  and  this  was  copied  by  Oldys,  a  curious  inquirer 
into  literary  and  dramatic  matters,  in  the  account  of  her 
life  which  he  wrote  for  Curll. 

It  is  also  said  that  she  was  bom  at  Oxford ; 
but  the  Coal-yard  story  seems  to  be  best  authenti- 
cated. She  was,  plainly,  of  "Welsh  extractioil ; 
and  her  father  is  yariously  stated  to  have  been 
a  captain,  and  a  fruiterer  in  Covent  Garden. 

Whatever  the  station  in  life  to  which  her  pedigree 
might  have  entitled  her,  her  bringing  up,  by  her  own 
aoconnt,  was  humble  enough.  "  Mrs.  Pierce  tells  me," 
says  Pepys,  "that  the  two  Marshalls  at  the  King's 
House  are  Stephen  Marshall's  the  great  Presbyterian's 
daughters:  and  that  Kelly  and  Beck  Marshall  falling 
oat  the  other  day,  the  latter  called  the  other  my  Lord 
Buekhurst's  mistress."  Kell  answered  her — "  I  was  but 
one  man's  mistress,  though  I  was  brought  up  in  a  brothel 
to  fill  strong  water  to  the  gentlemen ;  and  you  are  a  mis- 
tress to  three  or  four,  though  a  Presbyter's  praying 
daughter."  This,  for  a  girl  of  any  virtue  or  beauty, 
was  indeed  a  bad  bringing  up.  The  Coal^yard,  infamous 
in  later  years  as  one  of  the  residences  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
was  the  next  turning  in  the  same  street  to  the  still  more 
notorious  and  fashionably  inhabited  Lewknor-lane,  where 
young  creatures  were  inveigled  to  infamy;  and  sent  dressed 
as  orange-girls  to  sell  fruit  and  attract  attention  in  the 
adjdning  &eatres. 

Nelly  was  ten  years  old,  at  the  Bestoration, 
when  "Oughtred,  the  mathematician,  died  of  joy, 
and  XJrquhart,  the  translator  of  Rabelais,  died  of 
laughter."  Then,  the  theatres,  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  trance,  revived ;  and  the  King's, 
or  "The  Theatre,"  standing  on  the  site  of 
modem  Drory,  was  reopened  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1663,  when  Nell  was  a  girl  of  thirteen. 
"  The  stage  was  lighted  with  wax  candles,  on 
brass  censers  or  cressets.  The  pit  lay  open  to 
the  weather  for  the  sake  of  light.  The  perform- 
ances commenced  at  three.  The  prices  of  ad- 
mission  were  about  the  same  as  at  the  Hay- 
market  now.  The  ladies  in  the  pit  wore  vizards 
or  masks.  The  middle  gallery  was  long  the 
favourite  resort  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys."  The 
orange-girls  stood  in  the  pit,  with  their  backs  to 
tiie  stage,  and  cut  jokes  with  the  "  gallants." — 
"  That  the  language  employed  was  not  of  the 
most  delicate  description,  we  may  gather  from 
the  dialogue  of  Dorimant,  in  Etherege's  comedy 
of  *  Sir  Poplin  Flutter.' "  First,  a  waitress  at  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  poor  Eleanor  Gwyn  now 
became  an  orange-girl. 

Our  earliest  (historical  ?)  introduction  to  Nell  Gwyn, 
we  owe  to  Pepys,  who  was  a  constant  playgoer.  .  .  . 
He  was  Jmows  to  many  of  the  players,  and  often  asked 


them  to  dinner,  now  and  then  not  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  wife.  .  .  .  Nelly  was  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  thirty-fourth,  when  on  Mon- 
day, the  3rd  of  April  1665,  they  would  appear  to  have 
seen  one  another  for  the  first  time.  They  met  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  during  the  per- 
formance of  "Mustapha,"  a  tragedy,  by  the  Eail  of 
Orrery  (produced  with  the  g^reatest  magnificence  and 
care  and  well  acted).  Yet  we  are  told  by  Pepys  that 
"all  the  pleasure  of  the  play"  was  in  the  drcumstance  that 
the  King  and  Lady  Castlemaine  were  there,  and  that  he 
sat  next  to  "  pretty  witty  Nell  at  the  King's  House,  which> 
pleased  me  mightily."  ...  In  the  winter  of  1666^ 
we  again  hear  of  her  through  the  indefatigable  Pepys. 
How  her  life  was  passed  during  the  fearful  plague  season 
of  1665,  or  where  she  was  during  the  Great  Fire  of  Loii* 
don  in  the  following  year,  it  is  now  useless  to  conjecture.. 
The  transition  from  the  orange-giri  to  the  actress  may 
easily  be  imagined  without  the  intervention  of  any  Mr. 
Dungan  (a  military  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  kept 
her).  "  To  the  King's  House,"  says  Pepys,  on  the  8th 
December,  1666,  "  and  there  did  see  a  good  part  of  the- 
'  English  Monsieur,'  which  is  a  mighty  pretty  play,  very 
witty  and  pleesant.  And  the  women  do  very  well,  but 
above  all  little  Nelly ;  that  I  am  mightily  pleased  with 
the  play,  and  much  with  the  house,  the  women  d(ung 
better  than  I  expected,  and  very  fair  women." 

Pepys  afterwards  goes  and  sees  Beaumont 
and  Iletcher*s  "Humourous  Lieutenant/' and 
says  he  and  liis  wife  were  taken  behind  the  scenea 
by  Mrs.  Kemp,  **  who  brought  to  us  Nelly,, 
a  most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the  great  part 
of  Celia  to-day  very  fine,  and  did  it  pretty  well. 
I  kissed  her  and  so  did  my  wife ^  and  a  mighty 
pretty  soul  she  is."  He  winds  up  his  journal 
for  that  day,  by  saying  that  he  had  enjoyed  it  all 
very  much,  *'  spegtally  kissixo  of  nell." 

Nelly  carrying  the  town  with  her  as  an 
actress,  dramatists  begim  to  seek  her  out,  and 
write  parts  for  her — Dryden  among  the  rest, 
who  wrote  Florimel,  in  his  tragi-comedy  of 
"  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen"  expressly 
for  her.  Florimel  is  the  prop  of  the  play. 
She  is  always  in  action,  always  rattUng  off 
smart  dialogue,  appears  in  male  attire,  dances  a 
jig,  and  speaks  the  epilogue.  "  The  truth  is," 
writes  Pepys,  "  there's  a  comical  part  done  by 
Nell,  which  is  Florimel,  that  I  can  never  hope 
ever  to  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or 
woman.  So  great  performance  of  a  comical 
part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the  world  before 
as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a  mad  girl,  then 
most  and  best  of  all  when  she  comes  in  like  a 
young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motion  and  carriage 
of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  I  saw  any  man 
have.  It  makes  me,  I  confess,  admire  her." 
Three  separate  entries  of  savage  praise  of  NeU 
this  poor  fellow  makes  in  his  diary !  It  was 
said  that  Nell's  laugh  pervaded  her  face  till  her 
eyes  were  almost  invisible,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
pictures  her  happy  delivery  of  portions  of  her 
part. 

"  I  am  resolved  to  grow  fat  and  look  young  till  forty, 
and  then  slip  out  of  the  world,  with  the  firit  wrinkle 
and  the  reputation  of  fire-and-twenty," — and  in  boylB 
dothee — "Save  you,  Monneur  Florimel!  Faith,  me- 
thinks  you  are  a  very  jaunty  fellow,  poudr6  et  ajiutS 
as  well  as  the  best  of  'em.     I  can  manage  the  littk 
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«Bi|^y  nDdd]%  wtUc  witk  ft  coarant  slur*  and  at  oyery 
■toppeck  down  i^  hmd-^i£  I  Bboiild  be  miirtwirfln  fiu- 
maa  ooorUar  now,  po^r  wbarei't  tlid  difoanoe  ?" 

By  the  hje^  we  wonder  whether  future  ages 
will  laugh  at  our  books  of  etiquette  as  we  laugh 
at  "The  Young  Gallant's  Academy,  or  Direc- 
tions how  he  should  behaye  in  all  places  and 
•coBipany.    By  Sam.  Qyeicome,  1674." 

Nelly  was  lodging  at  this  time  in  1^  faddon- 
able  part  ef  Drury-kne,  which  had  its  squalid 
outlet  and  inlets,  but  was  then  a  high-class 
thoroughfare,  witii  the  Earls  of  .Anglesey,  Glare, 
and  Craven,  lifing  at  the  Strand  end.  Her 
rooms  were  at  the  top  of  Maypole-alley,  and 
from  her  door  you  would  see  "  the  £eff -famed 
Maj-pole"  in  the  Strand,  "  long  a  conspicuous 
omament  to  the  west-end,  rising  to  a  great 
height  above  the  surrounding  houses,  and.  sur- 
mounted with  a  crown  and  vane,  and  the  royal 
arms  richly  gilded."  Let  Mr.  Cunningham 
continue : 

Among  the  many  litUe  domestic  incideats  perpetuated 
by  Pepya,  there  arc  few  to  which  I  would  Booiier  have 
been  a  witness  than  the  pictore  he  has  left  us  of  Nelly 
«taB4ing  at  her  door  waxching  the  milkmaids  on  M«y- 
day.  Oq  his  way  from  Secthing-lane  io  the  City,  he 
**  met  many  milkmaids  with  garlands  upon  their  pails, 
dancing  with  a  fiddle  before  them,"  and  saw  pretty 
Nelly  alanding  at  her  lodgings-door  in  Drury-laae,  in  her 
smook-sleeves  and  bodice.  "  She  seemed/'  he  adds, "  a 
mighty  pretty  creatore."  This  was  ia  1667,  while  her 
recent  triumphs  on  the  stage  were  still  fresh  at  Court, 
and  the  obscurity  of  her  birth  was  a  common  topic  of 
talk  and  banter  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Lane. 
That  absence  of  all  falsa  pride^  that  isnatc  love  of  ua- 
affected  nature,  and  that  fondness  for  the  simple  sports 
of  the  people,  which  the  incident  exhibits,  are  char^- 
teristic  of  Nelly  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last — 
following  her  naturally,  and  sitting  alike  easily  and 
gracefnlly  upon  her,  whether  at  her  humble  lodgings  ia 
Drary-laae,  at  her  handsome  house  in  Pall-mall,  or 
«veB  under  the  gorgeous  cornices  of  WhitehalL  But  I 
have  no  intention  of  finding  a  model  heroine  in  a  coal- 
yard,  or  any  wish  either  to  palliate  or  condemn  too 
severely  the  fnuliies  of  the  woman  whosa  story  I  have 
attempted  to  relate.  It  was  within  a  very  few  months 
of  the  May-day  scene  X  have  just  described,  that  whis- 
pers asserted,  and  the  nevs  was  soon  published  in  every 
•coffee-house  in  London,  how  little  Miss*  Davis,  of  the 
Duke's  HoQse,  had  become  the  mistress  of  the  King, 
and  Nell  Gwyn  at  the  other  theatre  the  mistress  of  Lord 
finckhurst. 

Lord  Suckhurst  was  reputed  the  hest>bred 
man  of  hk  day,  was  a  brave  soldier,  yoong,  ao- 
complished,  the  Mend  of  poets  and  men  of 
letters,  and  '''ihfi  most  munificent  patron  of 
literature  this  oountry  has  yet  seen."  He  was 
a  fine-hearted  English  gentleman,  whose  epitaph 
was  afterwards  written  by  Pope ;  while  Prior, 
"Walpole,  and  Maeaulay  have  all  praised  him 
with  the  warmth  of  Mends.  The  comieetion 
was,  in  fEust,  muoh  to  I^elly's  credit  in  one  point 
of  view, — ^poor,  ignorant  girl  as  she  had  been, 
now  introduced  to  the  society  of  the  most  ac- 
complished men  of  her  time,  and  filling  her  new 
XM)sition  with  a  grace  and  ohajminxnees  which 

*  The  word  Miss  had  then  an  (^probrious  signi- 
fication. 


made  Lord  BucUiust  $b  mob  enimd  m  ah* 

was,  when  she  ''  kept  meny  hpus^"  irith  him  fit 

Epeooh^ 

"  AH  haastt  ftiX  a  Iflamng  whecwer  sht  OQawi» 

And  beat  night  and  day,  Uke  my  Laid  Cravaa'a  dnpas.*' 

Eventually,  however^  I^ord  £ackhurst  and  she 

parted,  upon  some  quarrel^  and  in  Ootober  1667i 

Pepys  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  liTeJil  behiad  ^ 

scenes  again, — besides  a  glimpse  of  tlie  manoen 

and  monds  of  the  times.    The  italies  are  ours. 

5  October,  1667.  To  the  Eing's  Hoos6»  and  there 
going  in  met  Knipp»  and  she  took  us  into  the  'tiring- 
rooms  ;  and  to  the  women^s  shift,  where  Kail  was  dxaas«' 
ing  herself  as  Flora^  and  was  all  unready,  and  ia  veiy 
pretiyt^retiier  than  I  thougii  (which  can  mean  nothing 
but  ihac  he  saw  more  of  her  person  than  he  had  seen 
before).  But  to  $ee  how  2Sdl  amtmdfar  hating  #»  few 
people  in  the  pit  wat  pretty. 

This  £rom  the  grave  and  virtuous  Pepys ! 

On  the  11th  of  January  1667-8,  Pepya  notes 

a  rumour  that  ''  the  King  had  sent  for  Nelly;" 

and  it  is  known  that  Lord  Buckhurst  was  wm. 

pensioned,  promised  a  peerage,  and  sent  on  what 

bryden  calls  ^'  a  sleeveless  exraod "  to  Fraioe^ 

In  the  spring  of  1670,  a  tragedy  of  Drydea's, 

"  The  Conquest  of  Granada," — ^in  which  NeUy 

was  to  have  taken  the  leading  part — ^had  to  be 

put  off,  to  give  time  for  the  future  Duke  of  St. 

Alban's  to  make  hi»  first  appearance  on  this 

earthly-  stage — tiny  little  whimperer!    When 

the  play  did  appear,  Dryden  said  in  his  epilogue, 

referring  also  to  "  little  Miss  Davis" — 

Think  him  not  duller  for  the  year's  delay; 

He  was  prepared — the  women  were  away.  •  .  .  • 

Pity  the  virgins  of  each  theatre* 

For  at  both  houses,  'twas  a  sickly  year ! 

And  pity  us,  your  servants,,  to  whose  cost 

In  one  such  sickness  mne  whole  months  were  lost. 

Mr.  Cunningham  says  hereupon — "The  poefs 
meaning  has  escaped  his  editors  ^ — and  we  do 
not  doubt  he  is  right ;  still,  we  cannot  help  pay- 
ing, is  it  possible  it  should  escape  any  man  wMi 
eyes  and  brains  ? 

Mr.  Jenold  makes  his  plot  out  of  a  triple 
intrigue,  in  which  Lord  Buckhurst,  an  old  bar- 
rister, and  King  Charles  appear  personally  or 
by  deputy.  King  Charles  protects  Nelly  from 
the  old  barrister,  and — seizes  her  for  his  own 
behoof.  It  is  while  Charles  is  in  chase  of  her, 
with  the  old  lawyer  for  a  competitor,  tiiat  Mr. 
Jerrold  makes  Nelly  suggest  Chelsea  Hospital : — 

Scene. — Jm  Jparttnent  in  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
Kell  Qwnnns,  CJhables,  and  Bbbkxley,  at  table. 


Nell,  listen.— 'I  dreamt  that  1  was  ridug  ia  a  fna 
golden  ooaeh  with  the  king. 

Char.  With  the  king ! 

Nell.  You  know,  wq  do  dream  such  strange  things-* 
with  the  king.  Well,  the  coach  stopped;  when  there 
came  up  a  poor  old  soldier  without  any  legs  or  arms ; 
and  of  a  sadden  he  held  out  his  hand 

Char.  What  \  without  any  arms.? 

NeU.  You  know,  it  was  only  in  a  dream. 

Char.  Yes,  Nelly;  but  you  ought  to  dream  afioording 
to  anatomy. 

Nell.  1  say,  he  held  ont  his  hand ;  and,  teSing  ns,  that 
he  had  no  plaoe  to  by  his  old  gray  head  upon,  oofe  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  pat  into  his  votfth,  be  begged  te 
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haifra. 

Char,  Well? 

IfcO.  I  fcnraed  zoond  to  the  king, — fyr,  bleas  yon,  I 
irarattegetker  aA  my  ease,  no  move  afraid  of  him  than  I 
am  of  yoo, — and  I  said,  '^Cbarlea!" — ^-' 

Olar.  Caairiefll 

iVaUL  "  la  it  not  a  sbame  to  let  your  old  Kddien  carry 
about  their  sears  as  i^tnesses  of  their  king's  forgetftil- 

ness? — is  it  not  cmd  that  those  who  fir  yonr  sake*' 

[^Uneoitfei&Mgljf  Uiffing  her  %«md  upon  the 
oraiigr  duamnL 

Chan  Pornysafca? 

HelL  Yon  know,  X  am  sapponng  yon  the  king. 

Char.  Ob,ay,^y! 

IfdL  '^Who  for  your  sake  hare  lefb  some  of  their 
fimbs  in  a  strange  country,  ^onld  hare  no  cesting-plaoe 
tat  tfaa  Gmbs  they  have,  in  their  •own  ?" 

CAor.  I  flea  the  Old:  tbekngretanedtboaoldiaryaiid 
thaa  yon  amtoW  ? 

Ifi^  No.  X  didn't:  for  I  thought  the  coach  went  on 
towards  Chelsea,  and  there— — 

Char,  Well  trhat  happened  at  Chelsea  ? 

J^.  TteK,  I  thought  I  saw  a  beantliul  bnildxDg 
suddealy  grow  op  ftom  the  earth ;  said  gmng  in  and 
OGBoiiig  OQt  of  it,  just  like  so  many  bees,  heaps  of  old 
sokOan^  with  their  long  red  ooats^  and  three-comer  hats, 
and  some  with  thmr  dear  wooden  legs,  and  all  with  their 
roogk  faces  looking  so  happy  and  contented, — that,  when 
I  looked  and  thought  it  was  all  my  woric,  I  felt  as  if  I 
eoald  have  kiiaed  every  qbb  of  'em  round  I 

We  hefieve  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  ttiat  Nelly  was  the  originator  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  though  we  (the  present  writer)  aire,  to 
be  sure,  predisposed  to  beliere  it,  from  early  im- 
pressions. "We  were  bom  at  Chelsea,  and  Nell 
Ovyn  mingles  with  our  first  recollections ;  we 
well  remember  puzzling  our  little  brains  with 
the  apparent  contradiction  tnat  ''  a  nauffhty 
woman  "  fotinded  a  House  of  ICercy ! 

The  famous  ''  broad-brimmed  hat  and  waist- 
helf  arose  from  what  in  those  times 
wooMbe  caHed  "a banter^  or  "satyr"  upon 
Prendi  costume,  which  took  wondafully  at 
"  the  other  House."  It  was  in  the  character  of 
Ahnahide,  in  "The  Conquest  of  Gbanada," 
while  speaking  the  prologue  in  the  hat  and  belt 
that  Ndly  seems  to  have  added  "ihe  last  ounce 
which  brolce  the  donkey's  back,"  and  made 
Charles  her  slave  for  ever. 

Bo  ereat  an  effect  as  was  produced  upon  Charles 
by  l&M  performance  finds,  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 

a  panJlel  in  the  passion  which  George  the  Fourth,  when 
Frmce  of  Wales,  evinced  for  Mrs.  Rohinson  while  play- 
ingthepart  of  Perdita  in  <<  A  Winter's  Tale!*'  What 
a  troa  name  ia  Perdita  indeed  for  aach  a  fate,  and  what 
a  lesBOiL  may  a  young  actress  learn  from  the  story  of  poor 
Mis.  Bobiasos,  when  told,  as  I  have  heard  it  told,  hy  her 
gcave  in  Old  'Windsor  Chorchvard !  Nor  is  Kelly's  story 
without  its  moral,  and  now  that  we  have  got  her  from 
the  purlieos  of  Drury  Lane,  add  the  contaminations  of  the 
Green  Boom — for  the  part  of  Ahnahide  was  her  last  per- 
fonnaace  on  the  stage — ^we  shall  find  her  true  to  the 
King;  and  evindug  in  her  own  way  more  good  than  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  from  so  had  a  bringing  up. 

Kelly's  first  son,  Charles  Beaoclerk,  was  bom 

in  Lm»oln's  Inn'-fields.     She  afterwards  removed 

to  Ko.  79,  Pall  Mall,  which  is  now  "  tenanted," 

says  Mr.  Cunmngham,  by  the  Society  for  the 

Propagatiozi  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 


KaUy  at  flrat  had  only  a  lease  of  the  Ivmse,  which,  as 
sooa  as  ^  discavered^  she  retocnad  the  ooojreyance  to  the 
King,  with  a  remark  characterstic  of  her  wit  and  of  the 
monarch  to  whom  it  was  addressed.*  The  King  enjoyed 
the  johe,  and  perhaps  admitted  its  truth,  so  that  the 
house  in  Pall  MtJii  was  conveyed  Jree  to  ^eU  and  her 
representatives  for  ever.  The  troth  of  the  stoiy  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  house  No.  79  is  the  only  free- 
hold on  the  soarthor  Ptek  adeof  I^  Mall. 

"With  the  poor  Qneen  qnite  crashed  and  ceasing 
to  complain  at  anything  the  King  did ;  witiii  the 
Conntess  of  Castlemaine  waning  in  the  royal 
favour;  with  Louise  de  Queron^e,  afterwatds 
Duchess  of  Portsmoutii,  fear  a  rival;  Eleanor 
Gwyn  seems  to  have  maintained  her  hold  upon 
Charles*  affections  (such  as  they  were),  and  to 
have  incurred  wonderfully  little  e];imity  from  any 
class  or  person.  Between  her  and  Louise  de 
Qmranaille  (ealled  Mrs.  Carrel  by  the  people !), 
who  was  disliked  for  her  creed,  and  her  politi- 
cal *^  mission,''  there  were  some  ti£&,  in  which 
the  imperious  ''baby-&ce ''  seems  to  have  oome 
off  seeond-best,  owing  to  the  invincible  good* 
humofur  and  wit  of  her  plebeiaxi  antag^iat. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  wrifces  in  these  terms : — 

As  to  Mademoiselle,  she  xeasons  thus:  "This  hidy,^ 
says  she^  "  pretends  to  he  a  person  of  quality ;  she  says 
she  ia  related  to  the  heat  fluniliee  in  France ;  whenever 
any  person  of  distinction  dies,  she  puts  on  mourning.  If 
she  he  a  lady  of  quality,  why  does  she  demean  herself  to 
he  a  courtesan  ?  She  ought  to  <£e  with  shame.  As  fbr 
me,  I  do  not  pretend  to  he  anything  hotter.  He  has  a 
son  hy  me;  I  conteiid  that  he  ought  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  I  am  aasnred  he  will;  £oir  he  loves  me  as  well 
as  Mademoiselle.'' 

Mr.  Cuaningham  proceeds : — 

The  news  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary's  death  reached 
England  at  the  same  time  with  the  news  of  the  death  ot 
a  prinoe  of  the  Mood  m  France.  The  Duchess  appealed 
at  Court  in  mourning.  So  did  Nelfy  !  The  latter  was 
asked  in  the  hearing  of  the  Duchess  for  whom  she  ap- 
peared in  mourning.  "Oh,**  said  Nell,  "have  you  not 
heard  of  my  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary  P" 
*'  And  what  rslatien,"  replied  her  friend,  **  was  the  Cham 
of  Tartary  to  you  r*  "  Oh,"  answered  Nelly,  «  exactly 
the  aame  relatioa  that  the  Prince  of  — ^  was  to  M'olle 
Queronallle." 

But,  says  Defoe, — 

I  rememher  that  the  late  Duohess  of  Portsmouth  gave 
a  severe  retort  to  one  who  was  praising  Nell  Gwyn, 
whom  she  hated.  They  were  talking  of  her  wit  and 
beauty,  and  how  she  diverted  the  King  with  her  extra- 
ordinary repartees,  how  she  had  a  fine  mien,  and  appeared 
as  much  the  lady  of  quality  as  anybody.  "Yes,  madam/' 
said  the  Duchess,  "  but  anybody  may  know  she  has  been 
an  orange-wench  by  her  swearing."  When  Nelly  was 
insutt^  in  her  coach  at  Oxford  by  the  mob,  who  mistook 
her  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  she  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  said,  with  her  usual  good-humour,  "  Pray, 
good  people,  be  civil ;  I  am  the  Protestant ." 

The  mob  were  delighted,  and  she  went  on 
unharmed. 

An  eminent  goldsmith  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  was  oft^  heard  to  relate  a  striking  instance  of 
Nelly's  popularity.  "  His  master,  when  he  was  an  ap- 
prentice, had  made  a  most  expensive  service  of  plate  as  a 

*  We  presume  the  "joke''  cannot  be  reported  otiier- 
wbe  than  vaguely  to  decent  people. 
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present  from  the  Kin^  to  the  DucheM  of  Ftartsmoath : 
great  nmnben  of  people  crowded  to  the  shop  to  see  what 
the  plate  was  like ;  some  indulged  in  corses  against  the 
Duchess,  while  all  were  nnonimons  in  wishing  the  pre- 
sents  had  heen  made  for  Mrs.  Gwyn"  With  the  London 
'Prentices,  long  an  influential  hody  hoth  east  and  west  of 
Temple  Bar,  Kell  was  always  a  (avoorite. 

A  half-Bhcet  of  rh3nne8  was  printed  in  1682, 
called  "A  Dialoguo  between  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  and  Madame  Gwyn/'  in  which 
NcUy  says,  in  reply  to  a  threat  of  her  haughty 
and  intriguing  rival — 

The  people's  hate,  mach  less  their  cnrsc,  I  fear, 
I  do  them  justice  with  less  sums  a-year— 
I  neither  run  in  debt  nor  city*s  soore, 
I  pay  my  debts,  distribute  to  the  poor. 

How  truly  English  these  lines,  are  they  not  ? 
How  explicit  npon  honesty  and  almsgiving — 
the  Englishman's  own  virtues ! 

Out  of  a  thousand  stories  of  Nell's  goodness, 
many  are  well  authenticated.  For  instance,  her 
present  of  a  large  Bible  to  OHver  Cromwell's 
porter  when  he  was  confined  in  Bedlam ;  her 
paying  the  debt  of  a  worthy  clergjrman  whom, 
as  she  was  going  through  the  city,  she  saw  bai- 
liffs hurrying  to  prison ;  and  her  attention  to  her 
mother,  for  whose  behoof  there  are  many  entries 
in  Nell/s  paid  bills.  No  doubt,  the  corner- 
stone of  her  glory  is  the  founding  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
King  in  1682.  But  it  says  much  in  her  favour 
(and  in  James's  too),  that,  Protestant  as  she  had 
befsn,  with  ample  ineafis  of  influencing  Charles 
against  his  brother,  James  was  always  kind  to 
her. 

But  wo  are  anticipating.  On  the  2dth  of 
December,  1671,  Nelly  was  delivered  of  another 
beautiful  boy,  called  James,  of  whom  his  father 
was  as  fond  as  he  was  of  Charles.  About  1673, 
the  King  was  conferring  titles  on  other  natural 
children  of  his,  and  Nelly  thought  it  was  time 
to  look  after  her  own  beautiful  buds, — for  whom 
she  seems  to  have  an  exemplary  affection. 
Charles  Beauclerk  was  playing  about,  when  she 
and  the  King  were  together.  "Come  hither, 
you  little  bastard!"  cries  Mamma.  "For 
shame,  Nelly !"  says  the  King.  Laughing  snap- 
pishly (for  her),  she  repUed,  "  WeU,  I  have  no 
better  name  to  call  him  by  !"  The  King  forth- 
with remedies  that  by  creating  the  fine  little  fel- 
low Baron  of  Headington  and  Earl  of  Burford — 
besides  betrothing  to  him  ( ! )  the  lovely  heiress 
of  the  Veres.  In  1680,  her  son  James  diedj 
near  about  then  died  many  of  her  old  compa- 
nions, and  she  was  full  of  grief.  Honoui's,  too, 
were  being  heaped  upon  her  old  rival,  Ports- 
mouth's, son ;  but,  wiQiout  ill-humour,  she  per- 
sisted in  seeking,  and  finally  obtained,  another 
title  for  her  surviving  boy.  Charles  was  made 
I)uke  of  St.  Alban's,  Eegistrar  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  Master  Falconer  of 
England, — an  oflice  still  held  by  the  present 
Duke.  The  only  eidsting  letter  of  Nelly's,  in 
th£  hand  of  an  amanuensis,  is  dated  April  14, 


1684,  and  is  a  truly  feminine  affiiir ;  incohereiit,^ 
good-natured,  anxious  about  "  my  mantle  wiiich 
you  were  to  line  with  Musk*Colour  Sattin,"  and 
rather  affecting  in  that  it  says—"  I  am  extreame 
ill,  and  believe  I  shall  die." 

We  have  had  many  thoughts  all  this  while  of 
the  slighted,  insulted  Queen,  and  have  but  lightly 
touched  the  depravity  of  the  King  and  his  Court. 
"  I  can  never  forget,"  writes  Evelyn,  "  the  in- 
expressible luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming,  and 
all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfnl- 
ness  of  God,  it  being  Sunday  evening,  which  this 
day  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of;  the  KiAg  sitting 
and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth, 
Cleveland,  Mazarine,  &c. ;  a  French  boy  singing 
love- songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  the 
courtiers  were  at  basset,  with  a  bank  of  at  least 
2,000/.  in  gold  before  them'M  At  eight  the 
next  morning,  the  King  had  an  apoplectic  fit ;  on 
the  following  Friday  he  died,  begging  pardon  of 
the  Queen,  and  saying  "Let  not  poor  NeUy 
starve ! " — There  is  reason  to  believe  King  Charles 
was  poisoned,  it  seems ;  or  at  least  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 

Nelly  did  not  starve.  She  was  in  some  diffi- 
culty aiter  Charles's  death,  and  had  to  pledge, 
or  sell,  or  as  she  phrases  it  "  boyle"  some  plate. 
But,  to  his  everlasting  honour,  Jam-^s  cared  for 
her  when  Monmouth  was  even  at  the  door,  and 
his  own  troubles  were  many ; — so  kindly,  indeed, 
did  he  care  for  her  that  a  report  arose  that  she 
"went  to  mass."  Nelly,  however,  remained  a 
Protestant,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  not  unin- 
telligent or  insincere  Protestant,  up  to  her  death. 
It  must  not  be  supposed, — icill  not  be  supposed, 
by  any  one  who  has  read  life  in  the  great  broad 
world  as  well  as  in  conventicles, — that  Nelly 
was  destitute  of  religious  feeling,  because  she 
was  gay  and  thoughtless.  That  she  had  sagacity 
enough  to  make  her  preference  of  the  reformed 
faith  only  a  natural  thing,  is  abundantly  clear. 
Some  of  her  shrewd  comments  on  men  and  things 
are  very  striking,  and  prove  that  if  she  did  not 
meddle  with  politics  and  State-religion,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  capacity. 

Nelly  was  "  extreame  ill,"  and  Dr.  Lower,  her 
physician,  brought  Tenison  to  her  bedside ;  from 
him  she  received  much  consolation,  and  ho 
became  attached  to  her.  "Her  repentance  in 
her  last  hours,"  says  Cibber,  "  appeared  in  all 
the  contrite  symptoms  of  a  Christian  sincerity." 
Cibber  might  not  know  much  about  it,  but 
Nelly's  directness  of  nature  creates  a  probability 
in  her  favour.  In  the  codicil  to  her  will  she 
left— 

^ "  One  hundred  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  Dr.  Teniaon,  for  taking  any  poor  debtor* 
out  of  prison,  and  for  clothes  this  winter,  and  other  neces- 
saries, as  he  shall  find  most  fit."—*'  To  show  my  dkarUy 
Jor  those  who  dijh-  from  me  in  reU^m,  I  deare  that 
fifty  pounds  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Teniaon  and 
Mr.  Warner,  who  taking  to  them  ant/  two  per$OHs  of  the 
Romish  religion— (vfe  beg  the  reader  to  notice  the  kind 
thoughtfulness  of  this)— may  dispose  of  it  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  that  religion,  inhabiting  the  parish,  &c«  &«.* 
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— ""VRMit  Jo^  my  porier^  may  here  ten  ponods   given 

The  will  leaves  her  property  "to  my  dear 
natural  son,  His  Grace,  tilie  Duke  of  B.  Alban's/' 
with  100/.  to  each  executor.  The  bequest  for 
"poor  prisoners"  is  noticeable:  Nelly's  fether 
was  said  to  hare  died  in  prison  at  Oxford,  and 
she,  remembering  this,  "gloried"  all  her  Ufe  in 
relieving  "poor  prisoners." 

Dr.  Tenison  boldly  preached  an  affectionate 
sermon  for  her  funeral,  not  without  incurring 
obloquy :  he  made  it  imperative  in  his  own  will 
that  no  one  should  preach  any  funeral  sermon 
for  him  ! 

She  died  in  November  1687,  aged  37 — the 
exact  day  is  not  baown — of  ^^  apoplexy P 
Beaders  who  are  aware  of  the  significance  of  a 
large  cerebellum  and  thick  neck,  will  think 
leniently  of  Nelly's  sensuous  career,  and  be 
thankful  she  was  so  different  from  the  Pompa- 
dours, Catherines,  and  Portsmouths. 

"We  may  add  that  Eleanor  Gwyn  could  not 
write  much,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of 
better  opportunities ;  and  that  she  used  to  sign 
with  a  clumsy  E.  G.  half  an  inch  high  and  wide, 
painfully  dotted  at  the  first  and  last  points  of 
contact  between  pen  and  paper.  Also,  that 
little  attention  is  due  to  stories  of  her  having 
lived  here,  there,  or  an3rwhere  \ ,  there  are  more 
houses  with  which  tradition  has  connected  her 
name,  than  there  are  watches  of  .Oliver  Crom- 
well. She  was  to  have  been  made  Countess  of 
Greenwich,  if  the  king  had  lived,  but  it  is 
better  for  her  memory  that  she  died  untitled, 
and  that  the  English  think  of  her  as  she  is 
painted  on  the  sign-board  at  Chelsea,  only  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  pet  lamb  at  her  side. 

*  It  wofly  besides,  one  of  her  last  reqneate  to  the  Duke 
of  S£b  Alban's,  that  he  woold  cause  to  he  laid  out  every 
Christmas  twenty  ponnda  in  relieving  poor  debtors. 


We  grieve  over  Nell,  and  cry,  How  happy  she 
might  have  made  an  honest  man's  house ! — ^we 
cannot  help  it.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  and 
Charles  might  have  been  a  worse  man  than  he 
was,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  so  sunny  and  kind  a  nature.  •  It  is 
worth  notice  that  her  repentance  seems  to  have 
been  quite  free  from  gall  and  gloom. 

Wo  hope  this  little  labour  of  ours, — (intro- 
ducing one  of  Mr.  Cunningham's) — ^will  not  have 
been  in  vain,  and  that  some  reader  who  has 
hitherto  thought  of  Nell  only  as  a  vain,  de- 
bauched, worthless  woman,  may  now  And  a 
degree  of  significance  in  the  words  of  Charles 
Lamb  with  which  we  started.  Goodness,  be 
assured,  does  not  depend  upon  the  notions  of 
cliques^  and  is  found  in  playhouses,  and  even  in 
worse  places.  In  particular,  women,  with  their 
naturally  superior  morale,  and  greater  imitable- 
ness,  have  generally  some  cultivable  germ  of 
feeling  in  their  characters,  from  whidi  their 
redemption  may  be  made  to  grow.  We  remem- 
ber being  much  affected  by  an  account  in  the 
papers  of  a  few  months  back,  of  a  poor,  lost  girl 
at  Cambridge,  who  was  hrokm-hearted  over  a 
young  collegian  who  had  died  on  her  bed :  we 
wondered  whether  any  one  in  the  town  thought 
of  the  "  spark  divine "  in  this  young  creature, 
and  sought  to  fan  it  into  a  heavenly  flame ! 

Weare  conscious  that  a  danger  attaches  to  read- 
ing,— and  to  writing, — ^such  papers  as  these — 
a  danger  that,  except  in  staid  and  settled  charac- 
ters, file  boundary  lines  of  virtue  and  vice  may 
be  partially  obliterated.  Wo  would  therefore 
beg  the  "general"  reader  not  to  dismiss  this 
story  of  Nell  Gwyn  lightiy,  but  to  remember 
that  Christian  self-control  is,  practically,  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  the  sure  means  to  the  hap- 
piness which  impulsive,  but  ill-regulated  good- 
ness too  often  misses. 


ON    GENTEEL    THIEVES. 
£t  John  Bbown,  SnopssEPSB. 


I  AM  a  shopkeeper,  standing  behind  a  shop- 
counter,  where  I  have  stood  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years.  From  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
people  pass  my  shop  every  day  of  the  week  except 
8undav,  and  from  one  hundred  to  three  himdred 
come  into  it  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  hours 
that  it  stands  open ;  and  it  is  my  business  to  do 
the  best  I  can  with  them.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
qnence  to  the  reader  that  he  should  know  what 
I  sell,  or  what  I  don't  sell,  and  he  need 
look  for  no  revelations  of  that  kind.  I  am 
going  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  expe- 
rience, and  the  experience  of  an  unfortunate 
Mend  oi  mine,  now  no  more,  with  regard  to  a 


difficulty  with  which  a  shopkeeper,  sooner  or 
later,  is  sure  to  have  to  deal,  and  which  he 
must  deal  with  somehow,  and  should  know,  as  a 
man  of  business,  how  to  manage  prudently  and 
economically. 

When  I  first  began  life  behind  the  counter,  I 
began  to  study  human  character  from  that  ad- 
vantageous stand-point  (that,  I  think,  is  the 
word)  which  the  position  of  a  shopkeeper  affords 
him.  The  hypocrisy  which  cloaks  a  man,  or 
woman  ^thcr,  when  he  or  she  comes  to  market, 
is  but  of  a  thin  transparent  kind,  and  is  apt  to 
fall  off  and  disappear  in  the  process  of  driving  a 
bargain.    It  is  surprising  what  an  insight  of  tiie 
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tiae  oharafltep  md  disposition  of  a  reg^olar  gub- 
tomer  one  gets  by  sapplying  him  oonstcuitly  with 
the  neoessaries  or  the  luzories  of  life  in  exchange 
for  his  money.  I  doubt  if  any  Mher  confessor 
erer  gets  the  gauge  of  his  penitents  so  correctly 
as  does  the  butcher,  the  fishmonger,  the  wine- 
merchant)  who  hare  the  care  of  that  other  con- 
science, the  8tomaGh~-or  even  the  tailor  or  Hnen- 
draper,  who  do  but  adorn  his  outer  husk. 

If  men  and  women-kind  in  general  knew 
themselres  but  half  as  well  as  their  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers  know  them,  they  would  spare 
us  who  stand  inside  the  counter  an  infinite  deal 
of  trouble,  and  themselyes  some  expense ;  but 
that  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  few  people 
pick  up  till  late  in  Hfe,  and  most  people  never. 
They  never  think  that  we  see  them  as  they  are 
— that  we  take  their  moral  measure,  so  to  speak, 
to  a  nicety ;  and  still  less  do  they  think  how 
little  time  it  requires  for  an  old  hand,  Uke  my- 
self for  instance,  to  reckon  them  up.  But  we 
do  it,  nevertheless,  with  as  much  correctness  in 
most  cases  as  we  tot  up  a  page  in  the  ledger — 
and  we  must  do  it,  or  we  should  be  deceived  to 
our  loss  oftener  than  we  are,  which  is  a  great 
deal  too  often.  The  fact  is,  wc  see  more  of  the 
human  face,  at  the  moment  when  the  least  god- 
like and  least  magnanimous  of  the  owner's  pro- 
pensities are  active,  than  any  other  class  of  men 
ever  see  :  this  study  is  indeed  always  before  us, 
and  we  must  be  blockheads  indeed  if  we  could 
not  learn  tcom  an  ever  open  page  to  read  its 
written  language.  Whom  to  trust — and  to 
whom  to  re^se  credit  when  credit  is  demanded 
•^-this  is  the  principal  difficulty  we  have  to 
solve.  Without  being  phrenologists,  we  are  able 
to  read  that  riddle  tolerably  well — at  least  I  can 
speak  for  myself.  I  don't  lose  much  by  bad 
debts,  and  when  a  man  cheats  me,  I  always  feel 
inclined  to  blame  myself  more  than  him,  because 
I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  put  it  in 
his  power  to  do  it.  There  are  other  difficulties, 
however,  besides  this ;  and  the  one  to  which  I 
am  going  to  call  attention  is  that  difficulty  with 
which  Mr.  Moule  has  been  lately  hampered,  and 
which  he  has  managed  so  imprudently  in  the 
case  of  that  virtuous  Mrs.  Eamsbotham  who 
stole  his  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  who  wasn't, 
and  couldn't  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  British  law  and  of  a  British  jury, 
be  punished  for  the  theft. 

Let  me  say  something,  then,  about  Lady 
Thieves,  and  inform  Mr.  Moule^  uid  Mr.  Every- 
body Else,  how  I  have  learned  to  handle  that 
sort  of  bu^ess.  When  I  first  opened  shop 
I  knew  nothing  about  it — ^had  never  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  it ;  and  when  one  day  I  saw  a 
genteel-looking  young  girl  drop  her  cambric 
handkerchief  upon  an  article  which  I  usually 
sold  for  a  guinea,  and,  taking  both  up  together, 
convey  them  to  her  pocket,  I  seized  her  imcere- 
monionsly,  hauled  her  into  my  little  back-room, 
rung  the  bell  for  the  maid,  had  her  searched, 
found  the  arlieh  i^mq  her^  sent  for  a  Bow^street 


offioer  (Hiere  were  no  polioanfin  &eB),  and-§Km 
her  into  custody.  What  a  fool  I  was,  to  be- 
sure  !  It  happened  that  her  &ther  w»a  ade^- 
man,  backed  by  high  connections,  and  looking: 
forward  to  be  a  bi^p  before  long.  He  bailed, 
her  out  in  no  time — came  down  upon  me  with, 
a  chaige  of  conspiraoy,  and  throats  of  transportar 
tion  for  life — ^badgered  my  serving-wench  out 
of  her  wits  first  hunself,  and  then  set  a  hatchet- 
faced  fellow  to  croea-examiae  her,  who  drove 
her  dean  bewildered — ^more  fool  I  for  letting 
him  do  it ;  but  I  knew  no  better  then.  I  saw 
it  would  never  do  to  take  the  case  to  trial  with 
such  a  witness,  and,  by  Jove,  she  saved  me  the 
trouble  by  bolting  away  before  the  day  of  trial 
came.  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  charge, 
and  pretend  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  The 
dergyman  talked  of  prosecuting  me  for  a  con- 
spiracy; but  he  had  some  consdence,  and  onfy 
talked ;  the  girl,  I  have  no  doubt,  had  confessed 
the  theft  to  him.  As  it  was,  I  got  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  monster;  and  only  recovered  my  cha- 
racter by  acknowledging  that  I  must  have  been 
drunk  at  the  time  and  didn't  know  what  I  waa 
about — I,  who  was  never  drunk  in  my  life  ! 

That  aiOTair  cost  me  fifty  pounds  in  cash,  and 
damaged  my  connection  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
two  hundred  pounds  more.  I  should  have  been,, 
ruined,  but  the  parson  got  his  bishopric^,  and 
left  my  neighbourhood :  I  put  a  new  name  on 
my  sign-board,  and  in  time  the  event  was 
forgotten. 

I  had  learned  a  valuable  lesson.  Tho  next 
lady-thief  who  fiivoured  me  with  a  visit,  did 
me  the  honour  to  rob  me  to  the  amount  of  two* 
pounds- ten.  She  did  it  so  clumsily,  that  I  could 
not  avoid  seeing  her.  I  affected  not  to  notice  it ; . 
smilingly  took  her  order  to  the  amount  of  a  few 
shillings,  and,  when  I  sent  home  the  goods,  put 
the  stolen  artide  down  in  the  bill.  She  ccdled. 
next  day,  and  vrith  the  utmost  afiPability  in- 
formed me  of  the  mistake  I  had  made  in  chai^* 
ing  an  article  which  I  had  not  sent,  and  which 
she  had  not  ordered.  She  brought  her  "  com- 
panion" with  her,  to  prove  that  the  article 
charged  was  not  in  the  packet  of  goods  sent — 
which  of  course  I  knew  well  enough.  I  ad- 
mitted ''  the  mistake"  with  perfect  good-humopr, 
and  she  went  away.  It  wiU  be  acknowledged 
that  I  had  learned  my  lesson  well — ^but  though. 
I  congratulated  myself  on  that  soore,  I  thought 
the  teaching  too  expensive,  and  resolved  to  t^  a 
different  plan  next  time.    I  had  not  long  to 

wait  for  an  opportunity.     Lady  S ,  the 

wife  of  a  Baronet,  took  a  fEincy  to  some  property 
of  a  rather  rare  description,  and  concealed  it  in 
the  folds  of  her  sleeve.  When  she  had  made 
her  purchases,  I  requested  her,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  I  had  something  remarkable  to  show 
her,  to  step  into  the  parlour.  Closing  the  door 
after  her,  "  Your  ladyship  is  not  aware,"  said  I, 
'*  of  what  you  have  done — ^I  have  observed  that 
at  times  you  are  very  abstracted  in  your  man- 
ner;  allow  me  to  show  you  what  you  ha^e  been 
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doing.'*  Viih  that  I  canght  her  firmly  by  the 
arm,  fflid  in  an  instant  drew  forth  my  property. 
She  blnshed  red  as  fire,  and  her  eyes  flashed — 
but,  recovering  beraelf  in  an  iostant,  she  burst 
into  a  laugh,  and  cried,  **  Beally,  Mr.  Brown,  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you — who  would  have 
thought  I  had  been  so  distraite  f  why,  really,  I 
should  have  robbed  you  without  knowing  it.*' 
"Hardly  that!"  I  thought  to  myself;  but  I  held 
my  peace,  bowed  smilingly,  and  attended  My 
Lady  tot  her  carriage. 

Lady-thief  I^umber  Three  was  a  Dowager,  of 
three  score  at  least,  who  came  at  regular  inter- 
vals, who  bought  pretty  freely,  but  always  stole 
as  much  as  she  could.  This  was  a  difficult  case, 
and  I  hardly  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.  She 
wore  a  large  pocket  to  contain  the  plimder,  aud 
.  was  constantly  dropping  something  into  it.  If  I 
taxed  her  with  theft,  I  should  lose  her  custom, 
and  that  of  her  connection,  which  was  large,  and 
of  a  high  class.  I  could  not  persuade  her  that  she 
plundered  unconsciously;  she  was  too  wide  awake 
for  that.  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  keeping  a  pro- 
fessional pickpocket  on  the  premises,  to  rescue  my 
own  properly  from  her  gripe,  but  feared  the  re- 
medy might  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  One 
resource  remained :  I  had  kept  a  pretty  accurate 
account  of  aU.  that  she  had  purloined  during  the 
six  months  patronage  she  had  bestowed  upon 
aae,  andwbca  I  made  out  her  account  at  the 
cmd  of  the  season,  I  set  down  each  article  at  its 
proper  date.  The  old  lady  sent  her  steward  to 
settle  the  account,  to  which  sha  matU  no  objection  ; 
but  she  never  again  entered  my  shop. 

I  shall  not  go  on  with  the  catalogue.  Lady- 
thieves  are  no  rarities,  and  need  not  be  described 
individually.  Thirty-five  years'  practice  as  a 
working  shopkeeper,  have  taught  me  the  safest 
mode  of  managing  them,  and  that  I  follow;  but 
they  are  a  disgraceful  nuisance,  and  a  constant 
source  of  pecuniary  loss.  When  they  make  their 
appearance  in  my  shop,  I  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  is  a  young  girl,  new  to  the 
trade,  I  sometimes  bring  htome  Ibe  theft  to  her, 
and  talk  to  her  seriously;  and  if  she  exhibits 
signs  of  shame  and  penitence,  I  let  her  go.  If  X 
flunk  proper,  I  sometimes  send  for  her  parents, 
aad  lay  tibie  matter  before  them ;  but  this  is  not 
always  a  safe  method — since  in  more  than  one 
instance  the  mother  has  induced  the  child  to 
deny  the  theft  after  she  had  confessed  it  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  with  all  the  evidences 
of  the  crime  complete.  On  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, I  have  made  the  thief,  when  she  had  money 
in  her  punse,  pay  for  the  stolen  articles  and  keep 
them ;  but  tax  more  frequently  have  I  allowed 
them  to  walk  clear  off  with  the  plunder,  to  save 
the  bother  and  the  expense  of  a  disturbance.  Ko 
fjairther  back  than  yesterday  momiug,  a  newly- 
wedded  couple  came  to  the  shop — the  husband 
bought  his  young  wife  a  handsome  present,  and 
she,  in  the  niost  bsre&ced  manner,  stole  the 
^Uow  to  it.  What  could  I  do  ?  There  were  a 
dozen  people  there.    If  I  had  taken  her  up,  I 


should  have  driven  them  all  away,  and  perhaps 
had  a  tumult  round  the  house  all  the  morning ; 
and  what  a  skeleton  I  should  have  set  up  in  that 
poor  bridegroom's  house  for  the  rest  of  his  days ! 

Some  years  ago,  a  fine,  handsome  creature 
committed  a  theft  too  serious  to  be  passed  over. 
She  did  it  in  such  trepidation,  that  1  felt  sure  it 
was  her  first  crime.  I  did  not  like  to  expose  her 
even  to  my  shopman  and  boys,  as  I  should  have 
done  by  calling  her  into  the  next  room.  I  put 
on  my  hat  and  followed  her  out.  I  came  up 
with  her  in  the  Park,  and  bidding  her  not  to  be 
alarmed,  taxed  her  with  the  theft.  She  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  I  not  carried  her 
to  a  seat,  where  she  fiednted.  She  soon  revived, 
and  her  first  movement  was  to  restore  my  pro- 
perty, exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  passion  of 
grief  and  shame.  Shopkeepers,  I  suppose,  have 
no  svmpathies — but  I  asked  her  yfhai  induced 
her  to  commit  such  an  act,  ''  which  I  am  sure," 
said  I,  **you  never  committed  before."  She 
told  me  her  story.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman  who  had  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  run 
through  a  fine  property — ^he  was  hiding  from 
creditors,  and  without  bread  to  eat — she  had  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  governess  in  an  aristocratic 
family ;  she  had  parted  with  everything  for  his 
sake  that  she  coM  part  with,  and  it  was  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  that  she 
had  robbed  me.  I  offered  to  lend  her  the  sum 
she  wanted,  upon  her  promise  to  repay  it  on  the 
receipt  of  her  salary :  she  accepted  the  loan,  and 
repaid  it  punctually.  I  have  seen  her  since  fre- 
quently, restored  to  the  position  she  formerly 
occupied — and  she  does  not  avoid  my  shop. 

I  could  tell  a  different  story  from  t}iis — of  a 
woman  who  robbed  me  many  times  before  I 
caught  her  in  the  act,  whose  husband,  a  profes- 
sional g(Hitleman,  when  applied  to,  readily  paid 
the  costs — and  who  thieves  systematically  to 
supply  the  means  of  her  own  extravagance  and 
secret  sottishness,  for  which  his  liberal  allowance 
for  housekeeping  is  not  enough.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  instances  as  these  ought  to  be  exposed^ 
and  to  be  met  by  the  punishment  of  the  law-^ 
and  I  think  they  ought ;  but  though  my  neigh- 
bour Jones,  the  hatter  (people  don't  steal  hats), 
says  I  do  no  better  than  compound  a  felony  in 
passing  such  cases  over,  I  shall  continue  to  com- 
pound, if  it  is  compounding,  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  I  am  not  going  to  be  badgered  by  a 
scoundrel  counsel  in  a  horsehair  wig,  or  to  stand 
and  be  grinned  at  by  a  Tom-fool  jury,  who  can't 
see  a  robbery — when  "a  lady's  in  the  case,'^ 
while  a  despicable  scamp  who  is  hired  to  tell 
lies,  accuses  me  of  a  conspiracy  to  entrap  amiable 
ladies  into  ^  my  net.  I  know  what  a  villain 
of  that  sort  means  when  he  talks  in  that  way. 
He  only  teUs  me  that  there  is  no  law  to  pumah 
the  ridh— and  that  I  knew  before.  I  don't  go 
to  the  law  in  such  a  case,  and  don't  intend  to  go 
any  more.  When  I  catch  a  poor  vagabond 
helping  himself  to  my  goods,  of  course  I  give 
him  in  charge  to  the  police ;   off  ho  goes  to 
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prison,  and  to  the  treadmill  or  the  hulks.  But, 
bless  you,  treadmiUs  and  hulks,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  were  not  made  for  ladies  and  gentlefolks, 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  thieres ;  that's 
a  kind  of  treatment  that  don't  suit  their  nerves 
at  all,  and  is  only  meant  for  poor  people,  who 
have  no  nerves,  and  can't  by  any  means  be  the 
subjects  of  ''  morbid  hallucinations"  and  **  con- 
stitutional changes,"  and  those  polite  and  re- 
fined affections  peculiar  to  pickers  and  stealers 
in  high  Hfe.  No ;  when  you  get  these  to  deal 
with,  you  must  compound — ^if  you  do  anything ; 
and  if  the  theft  is  to  no  great  amount,  the  best 
Idling  is  to  do— nothing  at  all. 

In  justice  to  the  lady-thieves — it  is  the  only 
justice  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  render  them 
— ^I  ought  to  say  that  they  do  not  stand  alone 
in  the  enviable  position  they  occupy.  There  are 
a  good  many  gentlemen  amateurs  in  the  same 
line.  It  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish  these 
irom  the  professional  swell  mob,  as  they  have 
neither  the  ease  nor  the  pompous  swagger  of  this 
latter  class ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy 
thing  to  manage  them.  The  best  way  is  to  pass 
the  theft  off  as  a  good  joke,  if  you  can,  as  then 
you  get  paid  for  the  article,  and  the  affair  ends 
pleasantly.  Kicking  a  fellow  out  of  the  shop, 
will  do  in  some  instances ;  but,  to  do  this  safely, 
you  must  choose  your  subject.  There  is  an  old 
gentleman,  a  fanuly  man,  with  daughters  and 
nephews  and  nieces,  whom  he  brought  to  the 
shop,  who  has  robbed  me  for  years.  He  never 
spends  much,  and  for  every  shilling  he  spends 
he  will  steal  half-a-crown  if  he  can.  So  long 
as  it  paid  to  let  him  alone,  I  did  let  him  alone, 
making  a  profit  out  of  his  connection;  but 
when  his  family  married  and  settled  elsewhere, 
and  I  lost  their  custom,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
stopping  his  depredations — and  this  is  how  I  do 
it.  Whenever  he  comes  in,  I  fix  him  with  my 
eye,  putting  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  staring 
at  him  point-blank.  Whatever  he  wants,  others 
serve  him  with,  but  I  never  take  my  eye  J&om 
his  face.  He  can't  stand  that  long ;  he's  nearly 
done  for  already — and  I  don't  expect  to  be 
plagued  with  him  above  a  month  longer. 

I  need  say  no  more  of  my  own  experience. 
I  have  been  induced  to  say  thus  much,  only  for 
the  benefit  of  my  brother-shopkeepers,  as  it 
may  be  of  use  to  them,  to  know  how  an  old 
liand  like  me  deals  with  a  difficulty  to  which 
they  are  most  of  ihem  tq  some  extent,  liable. 
Wnat  misfortunes  may  foUow  from  the  adoption 
of  a  different  course — ^that  is,  from  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  the  law  in  such  a  case — ^will 
appear  from  the  following  narrative,  for  the 
stnct  and  literal  truth  of  which  I  hold  myself 
responsible,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
coming  within  my  own  knowledge. 

Bichard  Johnstone,  my  old  school-fellow  and 
friend,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  Medicine. 
He  showed  early  indications  of  talent,  and,  on 
leaving  school,  was  by  his  own  desire  articled  to 
a  country   surgeon    and  general    practitioner. 


Shortly  after  receiving  his  diploma,  he  mamed 
and  settled  in  a  small  town  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Being  a  young 
man  of  good  address,  exceedingly  well-read,  and 
possessing  withal  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  imited  to  a  capacity  for  the  hardest 
work,  he  made  his  way  rapidly,  and  speedily 
became  a  popular  favourite.  His  success  in  the 
treatment  of  some  critical  cases  extended  his  re- 
putation to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  he  was 
frequently  sent  for  by  the  i^hionable  visitants 
who  resided  there  during  the  season  of  summer. 
There  his  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  a  circle  who  were  in  a  condition  to  re- 
munerate them  well — and,  moved  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  his  patrons,  and  by  the  claims  of  a 
young  family  now  rising  around  him,  he  took  a 
house  in  the  town,  and  removed  thither  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  practice. 

At  C he  continued  to  flourish.  His  gen- 
tlemanly manners  and  conversational  powers 
made  him  welcome  in  all  companies;  his  reputa- 
tion increased,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  mono- 
polised nearly  all  the  genteel  practice  of  the  dis- 
trict. For  fiSfteen  years  more  he  went  on  pros- 
pering, earning  and  spending  upon  his  family, 
for  whose  education  he  spared  no  expense,  an  in- 
come exceeding  considerably  a  thousand  a-year. 
He  never  relinquished  his  old  practice  in  the  ad- 
jacent village,  but  rode  out  regularly  to  visit  the 
bed-ridden  poor,  to  whom  it  was  his  custom  to 
afford  both  advice  and  medicines  gratuitously. 
It  was  for  their  benefit  chiefly,  and  for  that  of 
the  poor  of  the  town,  that  he  had  established  in 
a  wing  of  his  house  a  small  dispensary,  where  a 
young  man  was  always  in  attendance  to  make  up 
prescriptions  and  to  administer  to  trifling  cases 
or  accidents. 

One  day,  when  Dr.  Johnstone  had  just  finished 
his  morning  levee,  and  was  preparing  to  go  forth 
on  his  daily  round,  his  assistant  brought  him  a 
prescription  which,  being  old  and  creased,  he 
could  not  weU  decipher.  My  old  friend,  when 
he  saw  it,  determined,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  compound  the  medicine  himself.  He  stepped 
into  the  dispensary,  where  stood  a  young  girl  in 
a  morning  ctess,  and,  requesting  her  to  be  seated, 
began  collecting  the  necessary  ingredients.  As 
he  stooped  to  reach  a  vessel,  he  looked  accident- 
ally into  a  small  mirror  that  lay  on  a  shelf,  and 
distinctly  saw  the  girl  take  from  a  side-table  a 
gilt  phial  of  costly  perfume,  and  then  place  it  in. 
her  pocket.  He  at  once  led  her  into  the  house, 
charged  her  with  the  theft,  and  had  her  searched 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  delinquent  did 
not  deny  the  crime,  but  refused  to  reveal  her 
name,  and  became  excited  and  ftirioiis  when 
not  allowed  to  depart.  Poor  Johnstone,  who 
never  dreamed  of  the  coneequences,  sent  for  an 
officer,  and  had  her  conveyed  to  prison.  That 
act  was  the  ruin  of  him. 

The  girl  was  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 

Colonel  J ,  who,  and  whose  family,  led  the 

fashions  of  the  place.     The  young  lady  was 
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bailed  out,  owing  to  his  influence^  for  a  trifling 
and  the  bail  was  forfeited,  under  the  pre- 
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tence  that  she  was  too  sensitive  to  appear  in 
answer  to  such  an  odious  charge.  The  town 
was  full  of  military  sparks,  who  united  with  t^e 
Colonel  in  spreading  the  most  infamous  reports 
concerning  Johnstone — ^reports  which  placed  him 
in  the  most  abominable  light,  and  blasted  his 
character  for  ever.  In  less  than  a  month,  every 
house  in  the  town  was  shut  against  him.  Even 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  benefactor  for 
twenty  years,  hooted  him  as  he  walked  the 
streets.  His  eldest  son,  whom,  after  making 
interest  in  his  behalf  for  years,  he  had  at  length 
placed  advantageously  in  the  town  bank,  was 
abruptly  discharged ;  his  daughters  were  shame- 
fully expelled  from  the  school  where  they  received 
their  education ;  and  his  whole  family  consigned 
to  general  ignominy  and  execration. 

Johnstone  lost  his  practice  almost  at  one 
swoop,  and  as  a  consequence  he  lost  his  credit. 
He  had  saved  but  little,  almost  nothing;  and 
was  obliged  to  sell  off  his  property  and  retire 
from  the  town.  The  breaking-up  of  his  house- 
hold, tke  loss  of  his  character,  the  distress  of 
his  family — all  together  had  such  an  effect  upon 
his  spirits,  and  indeed  upon  his  health  and  facul- 
ties too,  that  he  was  never  the  same  man  after- 
wards. He  came  to  London,  and  endeavoured 
to  open  a  connexion  in  a  middle-class  district 
in  Paddlngton ;  but  the  vile  reports  which  had 
ruined  him  at  C followed  him  here,  and  de- 
feated all  his  exertions.  He  fell  rapidly  into 
poverty ;  his  charming  daughters  declined  into 
governesses   and  ladies'  maids;   his  two  boys 


went  off  to  Australia;  his  wife  died  broken- 
hearted; and  he  himself,  doomed  to  a  solitary 
garret,  and  with  nothing  to  subsist  on  but 
the  hard-earned  wages  of  his  girls,  fell  gradually 
into  premature  decay.  To  me,  the  sight  of  him 
for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  was  a  most 
melancholy  spectacle.  Though  a  mere  wreck  of 
a  man,  he  made  heroic  efforts  to  retain  the  bear- 
ing and  the  garb  of  a  gentleman.  To  the  last, 
he  arranged  his  seedy  garments  with  the  most 
punctilious  neatness,  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  stir  from  his  miserable  garret,  unless  he 
could  appear  in  the  streets  in  polished  boots  and 
snow-white  linen. 

About  two  years  ago,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
strolling  into  my  shop  every  Thursday  evening, 
about  closing  time,  and  there  he  would  sit  and 
talk  about  tiie  old  days  when  we  were  school- 
boys together.  Concerning  the  great  misfortune 
of  his  life,  after  he  had  once  told  it,  I  could 
never  get  him  to  speak  again — ^it  shook  him  too 
much  to  do  so,  and  made  him  ill.  He  dropped  his 
visits  in  the  spring  of  '53,  and  I  never  saw  him 
afterwards.  He  died,  as  I  learned  subsequently, 
not  in  absolute  want,  but  in  penury,  which  his 
youngest  child,  who  was  with  him  in  his  last 
moments,  did  her  best  to  relieve.  She  could 
not  bury  him,  and  the  parish  laid  him  under*- 
ground. 

.  If  the  Eecording  Angel  have  kept  a  dear  ac- 
count of  poor  Johnstone's  business,  there's  a 
pretty  long  balance  to  be  settled  between  him 
and    Colonel    J  and    his    light-fingered 

daughter,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

J.  B. 


MEN    AND   MOYEMENTS    OF    OUR   TIMES. 

rV. — ^NON-INTERVENTION  AND  ABBITIUTION.* 


The  true  doctrine  of  international  relations  is 
necessarily  the  outermost  circle  of  political 
science — ^its  right  observance,  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  the  art  of  governing.  Municipal,  na- 
tional, and  universal  interests,  are  the  objects  of 
the  statesman's  regard  in  the  order  of  their  mag- 
nitude, not  of  their  proximity.  As  well  sacri- 
fice the  national  to  the  local,  as  the  universal 
to  the  national.  "I  am  less  a  Eenelon  than 
a  Erenchman,  and  less  a  Frenchman  than  a 
man,"  was  a  speech  not  more  wortliy  of  the 

*  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  General 
Pteee  Congress,  held  in  Frankfort,  August,  1850.  Com- 
piled irom  Authentic  Documents,  under  the  Saperin- 
tendenee  of  the  Peace  Congress  Committee.  London: 
F.  and  W.  Cosh. 

Tracts  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy.  No.  I. : 
Non-intervention.    London :  Kent  and  Co. 

Prize  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  for  the  Adjust- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  and  for  ^e  Promotion  of 
Umversal  Peace  without  resort  to  Arms.  Together  with 
a  nzth  Essay,  comprising  the  Substance  of  the  Bejected 
Boston:  Whipple  and  Darrell. 


Catholic  saint  than  of  the  philosophic  genius. 
By  the  same  rule  of  natural  justice  that  we  sub- 
ject the  will  of  the  child  to  the  good  order  of 
the  family,  must  we  subject  the  passions  of  the 
nation  to  tiie  peace  of  the  world.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  human  interests  increases 
with  their  extent  and  importance.  The  rival 
claims  of  contiguous  villages  to  a  right  of  way 
or  a  piece  of  common  land,  may  not  be  more 
easy  of  settlement,  on  the  basis  of  abstract  right, 
than  the  rival  claims  of  two  great  countries  to 
a  strip  of  territory  or  a  maritime  privilege. 
Practically,  they  bear  no  proportion.  For, 
whilst  the  villages  can  implead  each  other  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  would  have  to  answer  a  coro- 
ner's inquisition  for  the  boorish  blood  spilt  in 
an  appeal  to  arms — the  Governments  of  coun- 
tries are  without  law  or  tribunal,  superior  to 
themselves,  and  in  possession  of  standing  armies; 
— which  are  at  least  as  much  a  declaration  of 
lawlessness,  as  a  defence  against  the  anarchy  of 
unrestrained  injustice.    Hence  the  large  impress 
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of  tiie  red  hand  of  war  npoA  the  annalB  of  our 
raoe.  And  henoe,  too,  the  mmatnral  importanoe 
aflsigaedy  in  nearly  all  the  Qovemments  of  ciyili- 
sation,  to  the  fonctiona  of  the  diplomatiBt. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  dreary 
tardiness  of  hnman  progress,  than  the  absence, 
at  this  day,  of  any  better  arbiter  of  intematioiial 
disputes  than  that  same  mde  sword  which 
flashes  in  the  eaiiiest  twilight  of  time— and 
there  can  scarce  be  needed  stronger  assurance 
that  human  progress  is  nevertheless  a  reality, 
and  its  goal  attainable,  than  the  imperishable- 
ness  of  the  hope,  the  distinctness  of  ihe  predic- 
tion, "  Men  shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more." 
"We  may  add,  There  is  no  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent time  deeper  or  more  decisive,  as  there  can 
be  none  more  benignant,  than  the  tendency  to 
avoid  war  by  the  organisation  of  peace.  De- 
spite the  saddening  blight  of  the  hopes  which 
flowered  into  confidence  beneath  the  crystal 
arches  of  the  International  Exhibition — despite 
the 'suddenness  and  obstinacy  of  the  storm  which 
now  rages  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere — ^we  are 
sanguine  of  the  establishment,  within  a  very 
few  years,  of  a  principle  and  polity  that  shall 
make  war  between  European  nations  as  im- 
probable as  war  between  two  English  counties. 
The  increasing  intelligence  of  Christendom, 
quickened  by  the  experience  of  sufferings  and 
disappointments  novel  to  this  generation,  is  our 
ground  of  confidence  in  the  early  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  international  non-inteivention, 
and  the  polity  of  international  arbitration. 
These  we  ahsiil  describe,  as  we  understand  them, 
without  prefatory  reference  «to  the  men  con- 
spicuous in  their  advocacy,  but  possibly  ob- 
structive to  their  inmiediate  advancement. 

Popular  theories  are  usually  expressed  by 
poetical  figures, — and,  though  much  of  error 
in  action  is  inseparable  from  looseness  of  expres- 
sion, it  is  generally  true  that  the  poetical  figure 
expresses  tiie  philosophic  as  well  as  the  popular 
idea.     The  reasonings  of  a  Locke  and  a  Bentham 
will  never  succeed  in  obliterating  from  the  heart 
of  a  people  undoubtedly  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
the   subject,  the  notion  of  paternity  in   the 
Government.    The  Americans,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  a  process  of  constitution-making  and 
chief-choosing  quite  irreconcilable    with    that 
primitive    simplicity,    saluted  Washington    as 
Father  of  his  Country.     So  wQl  the  great  heart 
•  of  humanity,  swelling  with  the  germination  of 
that  Christian  doctrine  which  Paul  embodied  in 
a  seminal  sentence,  insist  upon  regarding  aU 
•civilised  states,  not  as  parties  to  a  compact,  nor 
'sa  branches  of  a  tree,  but  as  members  of  a 
family  —  each  of    independent  existence,   but 
under  mutual  obligations  to  unity  and  help. 
Statesmanship  has  hitherto  failed  to  enunciate  a 
formula  of   foreign  politics  equal  in  obvious 
truth^ness  and  forceful  beauty,  to  that  of  the 
Apostie — "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  earth ;" — a 
truth  that  stands  in  the  golden  mean,  midway 


between  tkat  mixture  of  wMime  egotwm  and 
martyrlike  unBelfishness  whidi  the  flsudeiits  called 
patriotism, — at  once  the  love  of  country  and  the 
pride  of  race, — and  that  mllinww  of  philanthropy 
which  would  abnegate  all  natural  distinoticmB 
for  the  sake  of  an  artificial  cosmopolitamsm.  In 
the  light  of  that  truth,  a  proposition  like  tiie 
following  has  but  to  be  presented,  instantly  to 
be  subscribed : — 

"That  this  CoDgress,  acknowledging  the  principle  of 
non-intenrention,  reoogniBes  it  to  be  the  sole  rigbt  oC 
every  State  to  r^nlate  its  own  aflbin." 

This  was  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
meeting  in  Frankfort,  one  of  a  series  of  meetings 
to  which  we  shall  have  subsequently  to  refer.  It 
was  there  adopted  unanimously,  and  it  could 
hardly  have  been  rejected  by  any  representative 
assembly  in  the  world.  It  had  but  recently 
been  stated, — in  words  that  have  since  been 
recalled  with  solemnity,  as  his  last  public  words, 
— ^by  the  most  infiuential  of  English  states- 
men ;*  and  it  was  then  sought  only  to  evade  its 
application,  not  to  deny  its  truth,  in  a  House 
inflamed  by  partisanship  to  unusual  boldness  of 
speech.  It  seems  invulnerable  to  any  objection 
but  that  of  its  being  a  truism.  Yet  is  it  the 
most  of  all  political  axioms  pregnant  with  prac- 
tical results,  the  most  dificult  of  observance^ 
and  the  most  frequently  violated.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  have  been  first  assertedf  by  one 
of  our  own  statesmen,  and  no  longer  ago  than 
1822.  The  partition  of  Poland,  the  wars  upon 
revolutionised  France,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
were  consecutive  instances  of  its  violation  that 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  com- 
pelled the  formal  reannouncoment  of  the  violated 
principle.  The  Holy  Alliance  was  an  organised 
and  permanent  intervention.  The  Congress  of 
Yerona  repeated,  in  1821,  upon  other  soils,  the 
crime  of  1792.  Great  Britain  was  expected  to 
co-operate  against  revolution  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  as  she  had  co-operated  against  revolu- 
tion in  France.     But  the  refiection  of  six  years 

*  In  his  speech  on  Mr.  Boebnck'g  foreign  policy  mo- 
tion (Jnne  28, 1850),  only  a  few  days  before  his  untimely 
death.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said : — "  The  principle  for  whid^ 
I  contend  is  the  principle  for  which  every  statesman  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  contended;  namely,  non-inter- 
ference with  the  domentic  afibirs  of  other  ooontries  withont 
some  clear  and  undeniable  necessity,  arising  from  circum- 
stances affecting  the  interests  of  your  own  country.  I 
affirm  that  the  principle  for  which  you  contend  is  the 
principle  contended  against  by  Mr.  Fox,  when  it  was 
employed  in  favour  of  arlxtrary  government;  which  was 
resisted  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona ;  the  principle  which  was  asserted  by 
the  Convention  of  France  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1792,  and  abandoned  by  that  same  Convention  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1793,  because  France  found  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  a^Uiere  to  it  oonnstently  with  the  maintenanoe 
of  peace." 

t  OperaUvehf  asserted,  that  is.  The  principle  of  non- 
intervention is  distinctly  laid  down  in  Vattel,  and  was 
urged  from  that  authority  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  "the  collected 
experience  of  all  ages,"  in  coodemiiaUoQ  of  the  Didie  of 
Brunswick's  maBifesta 
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of  peace  had  tangfit  her  better  what  was  due 
haOi  to  hereelf  and  others.  Even  GastLe- 
Teagh  pezceived  the  enormous  anomaly  of  inter- 
teenoe  by  a  canstitutional  country  against  oon- 
stitationalum  in  other  oonntriee.  But  to  Geoige 
Canning  bebngs  the  honour  of  having  penned 
the  memorable  words  which  assured  sJldefaeto 
gOTemments,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
absolutist  or  oonstitational,  of  British  recogni- 
tion and  friendship;  and  that  on  the  express 
ground,  that  to  every  people  appertains  the  ex- 
«lusiTe  right  of  regulating  its  own  internal 
affiiirs.  Thus  Kon-intervention  became  one  of 
the  symbolic  principles  of  Liberalism,  and  its 
inviolate  observance  the  best  hope  of  English 
sympathizers  with  foreign  stragglers  for  freedom. 

It  was  inviolably  observed  by  the  Government 
-of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  refused  aid 
alike  to  either  of  the  parties  fighting  for  the 
-^rone  of  Portugal,  and  gave  a  prompt  recogni- 
tion to  the  Citizen  King  of  the  French.  Lord 
Palmerston  brought  it  into  disrepute  by  prof(^ss- 
ing  to  act  upon  it  in  the  struggle  of  Poland  with 
Bussia,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar relations  between  those  countries  and  our 
own— inasmuch  as  we  were  constituted  the 
g^oardians  of  Polish  liberty  by  our  assent  to  the 
treaty  which  made  Poland  the  constitutional 
apanage  of  Eussia ;  a  distinction  observed  by 
Canning,  in  his  energetic  interposition  for  Por- 
taguese  independence,  threatened  by  a  Spanish 
army  of  sympathisers  with  the  absolutist  pre- 
tender. Our  treaties  with  Portugal  bound 
us^ — he  contended, — to  defend  her  from 
foreign  invasion,  while  the  principle  of  non* 
intervention  bound  us  to  abstain  lirom  taking 
aides  in  her  domestic  dissensions.  Had  this 
luminous  distinction  been  observed  by  Canning's 
political  successor,  neither  the  peace  nor  the 
freedom  of  Europe  would  have  suffered  as  they 
have  done  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  British  Legion  in  Spain  and  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Tagus,  are  instances  of  his 
systematic  deviation  from  the  principle  which 
nevertheless  he  contrived  to  discredit  with  the 
sacrifice  of  Poland  to  Bussia,  of  Cracow  and 
Hungary  to  Austria,  of  Sicily  to  Naples,  of 
Borne  to  Prance,  and  of  the  Duchies  to  Den- 
mark. These  modem  examples  convey  the  whole 
history  and  philosophy  of  the  principle — explain 
at  once  why  it  was  so  enthusiastically  adopted 
by  tiiie  Liberals  of  thirty  years  since,  and  is 
now,  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  them,  a  word  of 
reproach  and  even  of  cursing. 

"What  does  this  non-intervention  principle 
in  real  fact  now  mean  ?"  asks  the  writer  of  the 
tract  named  at  the  foot  of  this  article.  The 
question  has  been  put  in  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment and  helpless  indignation,  in  every 
assembly  and  every  journal  truly  pulsating  with 
the  generous  life  of  England — ^in  the  bitterness 
of  anger  and  despair  by  the  victims  of  despotic 
intervention  ai^d  constitutional  neutrality ;  un- 
happymBDil  cruahedbythe  weight  of  the  shield 


in  which  they  trusted  fixr  defence.  Scarcely  in 
the  speeches  of  Kossuth  has  the  question  re- 
ceived more  eloquent  answer,  than  from  the 
pen  of  tMs  organ  of  the  Friends  of  Italy : — 

It  means  predsdy  this — ^Intenrentiim  all  on  the 
wrong  ade;  Ioterren1i(m  by  all  who  ohoosQ,  and  are 
strong  enough,  to  put  down  free  movements  of  peoples 
agiunst  cormpt  governments.  It  means  oo-opezation  of 
despots  against  peoples^  but  no  oo-operation  of  pet^tles 
against  despots.  It  means  that  if  a  brave  Hungarian 
nation,  provoked,  after  years  of  injury  and  protest,  to  a 
universal  revolt  against  a  perjured  government,  shall 
dare  to  draw  the  sword  in  sefr-defence,  shall  beeit  the 
armies  of  its  peijured  government,  and  shall  be  on  the 
point  of  a  well-eamed  renovation  of  its  ancient  liberties, 
then  it  shall  he  lawful  for  a  Russian  Czar  to  step  in,  but 
not  at  all  lawful  for  the  free  English  people  to  ding  that 
interfering  GKar  htnek.  It  means  that  if,  in  an  Italian 
state  sueh  as  Kedmont^  or  Tuscany,  or  Naples,  there 
should  arise  a  symptom  of  free  life,  then  even  in  defiance 
of  the  government  of  that  state,  Austria  shall  have  a 
ri^ht  to  send  barharian  troops  to  extinguish  it,  while  no 
other  nation  of  the  world  shall  have  a  right  to  say  Nay 
to  Austria.  It  means  that  if,  on  the  flight  of  a  Pope 
from  Rome,  on  his  persevering  refusal  to  return  or  to 
exercise  his  functions  through  regular  deputies,  the 
Roman  people  shall  calmly,  unanimously,  and  wisely 
proceed  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  show  that  they  can 
do  without  Popes  for  their  secular  sovereigns, — ^then  it 
shall  be  lawftil  for  a  rister  republic  like  France  to  send  an 
army,  witii  a  lie  on  its  banners,  to  compel  the  Romans  to 
take  back  their  Pope  on  his  own  terms,  and  unlawful  for 
Protestant  Britain  to  do  aught  else  than  look  on  and 
smile.  It  means  that,  over  the  face  of  Europe,  a  few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  paid  and  drilled  by 
despotism,  shall  march  from  spot  to  spot— across  rivers, 
across  frontiers,  according  to  orders  sent  from  a  few 
great  capitels^-doing  foul  work  wherever  they  go,  and 
trampling  out  all  germs  of  high  and  promising  vitality. 
It  means — God  afone  knows  if  ever  the  occasion  will 
come — ^that  these  hirelings  of  despotism  are  prepared  to 
march  and  countermarch  even  on  our  own  soil  of 
England.  That,  and  much  more,  is  what  Non-inter- 
vention at  present  practically  means. 

It  is  a  singular  example  of  the  delusiyeness 
of  words,  ^t  we  find  this  earnest-hearted 
Englishman,  seeking  peace  through  war,  making 
the  same  verhal  demand  that  is  made  by  the 
brilliant  Frenchman  of  the  Frankfort  Congress. 
''Surely,  when  the  rule  of  non-interferenoe  is 
set  up  as  the  sole  rule  of  political  reUitionship 
between  states,"  says  the  former,  ''  it  is  implied 
that  this  rule  shall  be  abeokde***  Listen,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  speaking 
fr'om  the  tnbune  in  St.  Paul's  Church : — 

I  do  not  dissemble  from  myself  that  I  am  about  to 
wound  susceptibilities  which  I  honour,  for  I  come  to 
support  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  most 
absolute  terms.  In  my  judgment,  Wery  principle  which 
is  not  absolute  ceases  to  be  a  principle.  ...  I  com- 
pare it  to  a  bottle  carefully  corked,  but  which  suffers  its 
contents  to  escape  slowly  by  an  unseen  crack.  As  soon 
as  we  admit  one  exception— only  one — to  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  we  re-enter,  perforce,  by  way  of 
consequence,  on  the  system  of  armed  peace,  that  system 
which  costs  Europe  a  thousand  million  francs  per  annum. 
As  soon  as  we  suppose  one  solitary  case  where  a  state 
ought  to  interpose,  were  it  even  to  make  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  respected,  that  suppontion,  transform- 
ing itself  into  foresight,  requires  that  such  a  state  should 
not  expose  itself  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  the  conse- 
quence of  its  own  act.  I  defy  any  one  to  answer  to  the 
contrary. 
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I  know  the  aide  from  which  tho  opinion  I  locteiQ  is 
aasiulAble ;  for  more  than  once  1  have  had  to  defend  it 
against  opponents  who  have  said  to  me:  Wonld  yon 
snffer,  then,  a  foreign  Qovemment  to  interfere  in  the 
affidrs  of  a  nation,  without  yourself  interpoeing  to  pre- 
vent it  ?  Whatever  it  may  oost  me,  1  do  not  hentate 
to  answer  in  the  afiirmative ;  for  if  one  state  begins  by 
reftising  to  give  an  example  the  most  scmpnbns,  of 
respect  the  most  abaolnte,  to  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, how  shall  we  snoceed  in  introducing  that  prin- 
ciple into  the  new  law  of  nations  ? 

The  orator  insists  upon  an  absolute  inactivity 
of  forces,  and  supports  his  demand  by  an  argu- 
ment firom  prudence — the  writer  demands  the 
absolute  observance  of  right,  and  leaves  the 
moral  sense  of  his  readers  to  supply  the  argu- 
ment ^m  justice.  The  latter  doctrine  is  that 
denominated  by  Kossuth  *"  Intervention  to  en- 
force Non-intervention."  The  former  is  the 
Quaker  doctnne  of  passive  submission;  with 
the  Manchester  difference — ^that  the  submission 
is  to  our  neighbour's  wrongs,  not  1^  our  own. 
Tho  proposition  which  requires  one  nation  to 
sit  still  while  another  nation  is  being  despoiled 
of  all  that  gives  worth  to  national  existence, 
is  destructive  of  the  assumption  on  which 
it  builds  —  for  does  not  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  imply  as  much  their  right  to  one 
another's  help  as  their  independence  of  each 
other's  control?  and  does  not  the  Christian 
morality  which  forbids  the  revenge  of  private 
injuries,  also  enjoin  the  resistance  of  public 
wrong  ?  For  the  religious  faith  which  enables 
a  man  to  oppose  only  passive  courage  to  the 
hand  that  smites  him,  robs  him,  perhaps 
ravishes  his  household  gods,  we  can  entertain 
a  profound,  though  quite  unsympathetic,  re- 
spect. The  community  so  inspired  so  to  act, 
would  present,  we  think,  a  spectacle  sublime  as 
strange.  But  the  political  morality  which  is 
ostentatious  of  its  belief  in  the  right  and  duty 
of  self-defence, — which  makes  costless  self-pre- 
servation the  rule  of  its  international  policy, — 
but  which  prohibits  the  lifting  of  a  hand  to 
succour  a  foreign  state,  however  flagrant  its 
grievances,  however  feeble  its  powers,  lest  the 
bare  admission  of  the  right  to  succour  should 
involve  the  necessity  of  self-defensive  pre- 
cautions— ^we  deem  a  morality  without  either 
conscience  or  compassion ;  godless  and  inhuman ; 
as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  to  the 
genius  of  freedom.  It  would  be  paying  too 
much  homage  to  the  clever  but  unprincipled 
Girardin,  to  ask  whether  he  is  himself  bound 
by  tho  logic  which  he  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress. That  others  of  its  members,  hardly  less 
able,  and  far  more  in  earnest, — ^men  with  whom 
words  are  something  better  than  the  colours  of 
an  artist  or  the  weapons  of  a  gladiator, — have 
suffered  their  hands  to  be  tied  by  this  dialectic 
red-tape,  when  they  might  have  been  grasping 
at  the  Moses'  rod  of  a  European  Exodus,  we  too 
weU  know.^  That  the  Girardin  reafloning  wiU 
ever  fasten  itself  upon  the  English  understanding 
is  as  unlikely  as  that  the  countrymen  of  Watt  and 


Davy  will  ever  be  rendered  physically  unpractical 
by  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,— or  the  country- 
men of  Franklin  become  transcendentaliaed  by 
the  writings  of  Emerson.  We  have  too  shrewd 
an  intellectaal  eye  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  only 
by  shifting  tho  ground  of  argument  from  the 
right  to  the  expedient — ^by  reasoning  backward, 
from  the  consequence  of  an  act ;  not  forward,  to 
its  rectitude — by  covertly  substituting  the  ques- 
tion. How  shall  we  get  rid  of  standing  armies? 
for  the  question,  What  is  the  true  theory  of 
international  relations?  —  that  the  brilliant 
editor  of  Za  Fresse  contrives  to  lock  up  in  a 
dilenmia  the  imderstandings  of  his  admiring 
auditors.  We  English  are,  moreover,  of  too 
sinewy  a  moral  sense  not  to  break  the  fetteis^ 
of  a  logic  which  cripples  the  action  of  our  best 
sympaibies. — ^But  we  have  not  a  little  fear  that 
the  materialism  which  seems  inseparable  from 
exclusively  commercial  activity  and  highly  com- 
fortable habits,  may  find  a  sophistical  justi- 
fication in  language  like  this,  which  is  also  that 
of  M.  Girardin  at  the  Frankfort  Congress : — 

I  revert  to  the  objection  arising  from  the  supposed 
intervention  of  a  Cbvcrnment  by  force  in  the  internal 
affidrs  of  another  people,  and  our  duty  to  interpose  to 
prevent  snch  encroachment.  In  such  a  case,  one  of  two 
things  mnst  happen.  Either  the  invading  power  will 
make  itself  odious  by  the  excesses  it  will  have  committed, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  prudently  study  to  avoid 
them.  If  it  does  not  fall  into  any  excess,  ought  it  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  blood  whicb 
would  have  been  shed  in  war  has  been  spared  ?  If,  <mi 
the  contrary,  it  has  only  known  how  to  render  itself 
odious, — even  then,  how  great  soever  the  number  of  vic- 
tims we  may  suppose  it  to  have  made,  this  number  will 
be  always  less  considerable  than  that  of  the  victims  whidi 
a  war  would  have  made ;  and  everywhere,  while  there 
shall  exist  a  free  platform  and  a  free  press,  that  press  and 
that  platform  will  unite  to  brand  its  unworthy  conduct. 
Must  we  believe  this  nothing  P  That  would  be  to  deceive 
ourselves  strangely,  and,  in  order  to  justify  war,  to 
calumniate  liberty. 

Nothing !  yes,  worse  than  nothing,  if  it  lead 
to  nothing.  The  sympathy  that  is  inoperative, 
except  to  encourage  hopes  never  to  be  fulfilled,^— 
the  reprobation  that  irritates  the  oppressor,  with- 
out consoling  his  victims, — the  friendship  that 
advertises  its  inability  to  defend  even  the  rights 
of  hospitality  (for  would  not  our  Frankfort 
orator  have  declined  to  back  up  Turkey  in  her 
refusal  to  surrender  the  refugees  ?) — ^is  all  that 
the  free  presses  and  platforms,  under  a  rule  of 
one-sided  non-intervention,  have  yet  afforded,  or 
ever  can  afford.  Calumniate  liberty  ?  No !  tliat 
is  done  by  you  who  would  sacrifice  it  to  a  coward 
skin  and  a  slave  life.  It  betrays  a  base  estimate 
of  national  rights  to  speak  of  an  invading  power 
as  '' prudently  abstaining  from  excess.''  Is  not 
invasion  itself  an  ''excess" — an  intrusion  like 
that  of  the  assassin's  dagger,  whom  we  do  not 
compHment  on  his  moderation  if  he  fail  to  reach 
the  heart  ?  And  it  betrays  a  duU  insensibility 
to  the  spirituality  of  human  nature,  to  reckon 
the  Hungarian  life  taken  by  the  Austrian  gaoler 
of  equal  value  with  the  Hungarian  life  taken  by 
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a  Bossiaii  soldier — ^the  one,  squeezed  out  of  the ' 
patriot  detected  in  his  patriotism;  the  other, 
heroically  exposed  under  the  inspiration  of 
patriotism.  Except  men  count,  like  cattle,  by 
the  head,— -the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  poet, — 
''  The  day  that  makes  a  man  a  slave,  robs  him 
of  half  lus  manhood," — ^mnst  continue  to  affect 
our  estimate  of  peace  and  war. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  the  reprcsentatiye  of 
the  Friends  of  Italy,  that  the  non-intervention 
principle,  as  expressed  in  the  Erankfort  resolu- 
tion, requires  to  bo  supplemented  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  and  duty  of  causing  it 
to  be  respected,  even  by  force  of  war.  With 
that  addition,  it  seems  to  express  a  perfectly 
satis&ctory  theory  of  international  relationship ; 
placing  the  rights  of  each  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  whole;  conceding  to  individual 
states  perfect  freedom  of  internal  development, 
and  promising  to  the  family  of  states  the  per- 
manence of  general  peace. — But  still  there  needs 
an  institution  answering  to  this  principle — ^an 
organisation  of  powers  adequate  to  the  preven- 
tion of  conflict  by  the  presentation  of  au^ority ; 
— ^in  short,  a  tribunal,  empowered  to  administer 
the  law  thus  epitomised.  International  Courts 
of  Arbitration,  or  a  Congress  of  Nations,  are 
the  phrases  by  which  we  may  designate  this 
great  desideratum. 

The  first  distinct  proposition  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war,  is 
that  of  the  Grerman  philosopher,  Kant,  who  says, 
in  his  Essay  on  Perpetual  Peace  (published  in 
1 795),  **  What  we  mean  to  propose  is,  a  General 
Congress  of  Nations,  of  which  both  the  meeting 
and  the  duration  are  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  League,  and  not  an  indis- 
soluble Union,  like  that  which  exists  between 
the  several  States  of  North  America,  founded  on 
a  municipal  constitution.     Such  a  congress  and 
such  a  league,  are  the  only  means  of  realising  the 
idea  of  a  true  public  law,  according  to  which 
differences  between  nations  would  be  determined 
by  civil  proceedings,  as  those  between  individuals 
are  determined  by  civil  judicature,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  war,  a  means  of  redress  worthy  only 
of  barbarians."    The  illustrious  sage  supported 
his  proposal  against  the  foreseen  attack  led  by 
the  historian  Hegel,  by  the  example  of  the 
Grecian  Confederations  and  of  the  Hanseatic  and 
Helvetic  Leagues.    None  of  these,  however,  ac- 
curately typifies  his  own  grandly  simple  idea. 
The  Amphictyonic  Council,  an  annual  assembly 
of  representatives  from  the  Greek  cities,  or  states, 
had  lor  its  object  mutual  defence  against  foreign 
enemies,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  tranquil- 
lity among  its  own  constituents.     The  Achean 
Leagoe  and  the  Lycian  Confederacy  appear  to 
have  closely  resembled  the  American  Union. 
The  Hanse  Towns — numbering  at  one  time  as 
many  as  eighty — combined  to  make  war,  as  well 
as  to  avert  it ;  were  represented  in  a  decennial 
assembly;  and  modified  their  laws  as  commercial 
or  politi<»l  motives  might  dictate.    The  Hel- 


vetic Diet,  representing  as  many  as  twenty  in- 
dependent republics,  each  one  at  liberty  to  make 
war  or  peace,  coin  money  or  lend  soldiers,  on  its 
own  account,  can  bo  considered  as  littie  better 
than  a  periodical  congress  of  ambassadors.     The 
scheme    attributed  to    Henry  the    Fourth  of 
France  was  but  a  scheme,  and  an  ambitious  one 
— aiming    to  .confederate  six  hereditary  mo- 
narchies, five  elective  monarchies,  and  four  re- 
publics ;  perhaps,   in  defence  of  Christendom 
against   Turkey;    perhaps,   in    aid  of  France 
against  Austria.     The  speculations  of  William 
Penn,  of  Nicole  the  Mend  of  Pascal,  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  of  Rousseau,  had  prepared  a  reception 
for  Kant's  idea,  but  scarcely  for  his   precise 
project.      There  was,  therefore,    no  historical 
model  for  that  sanctuary  of  peace  which  the 
father  of  the  nineteenth-century  philosophy  in- 
vited the  kings  and  peoples  of  this  war-accursed 
world  to  erect;   and  the  invitation  was  soon 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  an  unparalleled  conflict. 
It  had  fallen,  however,  upon  ears  from  which  it 
would  not  lighUy  pass.     The  giant  brain  of 
Napoleon  had  been  penetrated  by  it,  and  it  will 
be  found  among  the  Ideas  Napoleonic  promul- 
gated  from  St.   Helena.      The  restoration  of 
peace  was  followed  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
by  the  first  organised  effort  for  the  promotion  of 
*^  universal  and  permanent  peace,''  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  London  Peace  Society — at  which 
Southey  levelled  (in  his  Colloquies  on  Society) 
the    unworthy  gibe,    '*  It    has    not   obtained 
sufficient  notice  even  to  be  in  disrepute."     The 
first  American  Peace  Society  was  formed  in 
1828.     Like  its  English  elder  brother,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  long  time  in  maturing  any 
practical    suggestions;    probably    because    the 
failure  of  the  Congress  of  Panama, — an  attempt 
to  procure  for  the  New  World  the  blessings  so 
long  denied  to  the  Old,  but  a  premature,  and 
therefore  abortive  attempt — ^had  indisposecl  the 
American  mind  to  receiv.e  such  suggestions.    To 
the  Hon.  Judge  Jay  belongs  the  honour  of 
initiating  a  proposition  capable  of  being  urged 
for  immediate  adoption, — and  to  William  Ladd, 
of  Boston,  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  distinguishing 
between  an  International  Congress  and  an  Inter- 
national Tribunal ;  the  former,  a  legislative,  and 
the   latter  a  judicial,   institution.      The   first 
general  Peace  Congress, — held  in  London,  in 
June  1843,  and  attended  by  Shaiman  Crawford, 
Eichard  Cobden,  Joseph  Hume,  and  Dr.  Bowring 
— ^may  be  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
Peace  movement — the  motion  of  political  and 
religious  elements  in  a  common  direction,  but 
not  in  one  identical  stream,  though  the  parallel 
lines  lie  so  close  as  to  be  often  undisting^ulshablc. 
At  this  Convention,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : — 

That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommends  to  Qovem- 
ments,  members  of  legislative  bodies,  and  public  function- 
aries, the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  for  the 
adjustment  of  international  differences ;  and  that  stipola- 
liQDS  be  introduced  into  all  international  treaties  to  provide 
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for  thiiiiiode  of  a^ofliiiieiity  whemby  reoovne  to  war  n»j 
be  entirely  amded  between  such  nations  ae  flhail  agree  to 
abide  by  soch  stipulation. 

That  while  reoommendinff  the  plan  of  Judge  Jay,  which 
proposes  that  nations  should  enter  into  treaty  stipulations 
to  rofer  their  differences  to  the  sFbitration  of  a  friendly 
power,  M  a  meesnre  the  most  immediately  anaUdUe  iot 
tho  pretention  of  war»  we  sUU  regard,  as  peace  societies 
liave  from  their  origin  regarded,  especially  as  set  forth  by 
the  late  William  Ladd,  Esq.,  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to 
•setdo  and  perfect  the  code  of  international  law,  and  a 
High  Court  of  Nationsi  to  interpret  and  apply  that  law 
'for  the  settlement  of  aU  nattontl  disputes,  as  that  which 
should  be  further  kept  in  view  by  the  friends  of  peace, 
-and  urged  upon  the  Governments  as  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tioal  modes  of  settling  peacefully  and  satisfactorily  such 
international  disputes. 

Was  it  ever  before  proposed  to  remedy,  by  a 
method  so  self -commended  to  our  reason  and 
hope,  an  evil  so  enormous  and  far-reaching  ?  Ad- 
mitted, that  war  is  a  lesser  evil  than  submission 
to  ii^ustioe  or  dishonour — ^must  it  not  also  be 
admitted  that  a  means  of  avoiding  both  the  sub- 
mission and  the  conflict,  would  be  an  incalculable 
blessing  ?  And  to  what  malignant  influence  do 
we  owe  it  that  our  choice  must  be  made  between 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  evils,  in  the  very  pre- 
eence  of  an  unmixed  good — good  that  must  be 
measured  by  the  evil  to  which  it  is  opposed  ? 
The  idea  of  arbitration  is  so  familiar  in  an  age  of 
imiversal  commerce,  that  its  application  to  in- 
ternational disputes  seems  at  least  as  reasonable 
3&  the  use  of  those  written  engagements  which 
statesmen  had  so  long  before  learned  of  the  mer- 
chant to  exact  of  one  another.  And  in  countries 
accustomed  to  the  enactment  and  administration 
of  law  by  constituted  assemblies,  the  codification 
of  the  law  of  nations,  in  order  to  its  regular  dis- 
pensation, would  seem  no  extraordinary  project. 
Yet  did  these  conjoint  propositions  excite  Uttle 
but  ridicule  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation ; 
and  receive  from  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
some  years  later,  only  a  hasty  dismissal.  We 
can  scarcely  recall,  from  memory,  the  objections 
that  were  made  —  we  know  of  no  book, 
except  Hansard,  and  the  newspaper  files,  in 
which  they  are  written — ^we  know  of  no 
public  man  who  would  risk  his  reputation  for 
sagacity  and  good-feeling  by  le-stating  them, 
without  a  prefatory  admission  that  their  force  is 
but  temporary.  !N'o  one  pretends  that  the  just 
cause  would  fare  worse  at  the  hands  of  disin- 
terested umpires,  than  at  the  hands  of  warrior 
diplomatists — nor  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  induce  the  great  Powers  to  entrust  their  in- 
terests and  honour  to  such  referees — ^nor  that  an 
ongagement  thus  to  decide  disputes  would  not 
be  faithfully  observed.  It  is  in  the  domestic 
consequences  of  adopting  this  most  rational  and 
beneficent  course,  and  in  the  ulterior  views,  real 
or  supposed,  of  its  advocates,  that  opponents 
find  their  argument  or  their  jest.  The  dissolu- 
tion,— at  least,  the  very  considerable  reduction 
—of  what  are  called,  with  unconscious  irony, 
our  ''peace  establishments,"  is  a  justly  favourite 
topic  with  the  advocates  of  arbitratiooi  treaties. 


They  r^ily  aigne  Ant  tbe  peaee  whidi  le- 
quires  for  its  preservalioB  an  vaosaaX  expen- 
diture, in  Knglwid,  of  leveDteeo.  millioiui  steriing 
— in  Europe  at  laige,  aocording  to  a  Gernum 
statistician,  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
— a  larger  number  of  armed  men  than  at  the 
height  of  the  last  great  war,  and  navies  fbr  more 
powerful  than  Nelson  commanded  or  encountered 
— ^that  this  costly  peace  is  bat  an  annistice;  a 
prolongation  of  the  pecuniary  evils  of  war,  and  a 
provocation  to  its  renewal.  They  lodge  in  every 
thrifty  household  a  motive  to  support  tfaeir 
proposition,  when  they  point  out  that,  would 
the  Governments  of  Europe  bind  themselves  to 
arbitrate  instead  of  fight,  their  industrioua  sub- 
jects would  be  saved  the  burden  of  sustaining 
those  four  millions  of  men  whose  labour  is  de- 
struction, and  whose  consumption  is  unstinted. 
But  in  this  uilmingled  benefit  to  the  peoples^ 
their  rulers  disoem  a  cause  of  losses  worse  than 
those  of  war.  To  the  absolute  monarch,  whose 
sword  is  his  sceptre,  the  mutual  disarmament  of 
nations  would  be  the  abdication  of  a  throne. 
To  the  constitutional  Qovemments,  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  the  "  establiahments"  for  the 
efficacy  of  negociatianB,  the  suppression  of  popu- 
lar discontents,  the  provisioning  of  the  young 
nobility,  and  the  diversion  of  troublesome 
energies, — ^the  dissolution  of  those  establish- 
ments sounds  like  the  dissolution  of  all  civilised 
society.  Hence  the  uneasy  silence  or  the  re- 
spectM  pleasantry  by  which  public  men  in 
England  have  hitherto  answered  a  proposition 
supported  by  an  increasing  force  of  public 
opinion, — ^until  public  opinion  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  Fall-MaU  panic  of  invasion,  and  the 
incendiary  mission  of  Fnnce  Menaohikoff. 
Year  by  year  have  more  numerous  petitions 
gone  up  to  Parliament,  and  more  impos- 
ing delegations  assembled  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Eiropean  capitals.  Tear  by  year  has 
the  list  of  adhesions  to  the  movement  become 
longer  and  more  lustrous,  till  hardly  a  name 
of  eminence  in  art,  science,  literature,  religion, 
or  philanthropy,  except  it  be  a  name  also  ''  com- 
mitted'' to  ih&  existing  system  of  suspended 
war,  is  missed  firom  the  catalogue.  Even  this 
last  exception  would  not  have  survived  another 
year  or  two  of  peace.  The  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  understood  to  be  privately  pledged 
to  the  introduction  of  arbitration  clauses  into 
certain  treaties ;  and  it  is  no  less  curious  than 
cheering  that  the  settlement  of  the  Newfound- 
land Fisheries'  question,  on  which  serious  dif- 
ferences had  arisen  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  was  signalised  by  the  agreemrait 
— duly  certificated  in  diplomatic  form — that  any 
foture  differences  on  the  matter  thus  adjusted, 
should  be  referred,  on  the  demand  of  either 
party,  to  commissioners,  arbitrators,  or  umpires, 
whose  decision  shall  be  ^*  absolutely  final  and 
conclusive."  We  know  not  whether  this  tri- 
umph <tf  good  sense  and  humanity  reAeots  mare 
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bfBonr  ttpdii  tiid  Amerioaii  or  Britiflh  QoTem- 
meiit;  bat  we  are  confident  that  the  pnbHe 
sentiiiieiit  of  either  nation  would  anstam  its 
Yopi'OBOUtatiTes  in  obeervanoe  of  the  ooniraot, — 
and  that  an  example  so  timely  will  be  oopied, 
when  the  ferrec  of  conflict  has  Bubeided  to  the 
point  at  wMdi  reason  is  operatiye,  with  grateful 
alacrity. 

Yes !  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  antioipate 
tiiat  when  our  countrymen  ajgain  le-open  nego- 
ciationswith  the  foe  whose  snares  they  have 
est  themaelres  to  destroy,  and  whose  power  they 
must  now  break  or  be  themselyes  broken, — ^that 
when  another  treaty  of  pacification  shall  be 
offered    to    the   yet  unhumbled    successor   of 
If icholaB,  it  will  contain,  instead  of  those  pro- 
▼isions  for  future  quarrel  known  as  the  Four 
Points,  an  engagement  never  more  to  constitute 
the  sword  an  arbiter  of  the  differences  which 
the  ingenuity  of  ambition  may  evoke  and  the 
passions  of  tiie  multitude  inflame.    "We  should 
not  despair  of  answering  even  this  Sphinx's 
riddle  which  has  already  cost  so  many  thousands 
of  human  lives,  and  so  many  millions  of  money, 
while  the  answer  is  no  nearer  than  at  flrst — we 
should  not  despair  of  procuring  its  solution  by  a 
transatlantic  mediator,  if  the  men  by  whom  such 
a  proposition  is  most  likely  to  be  urged,  had  not 
enfeebled  their  speech  for  peace  by  speeches 
against  liberty  and  justice.    Bichard  Cobden 
and   John   Bright    are    the    "men'/    of  this 
"  movement."     Ten  years  ago,  they  made  their 
names  ''familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words."     "We  are  forced  upon  this  trite  descrip- 
tion by  the  singularity  of  its  accuracy.    If  ever 
did  politioians  endear  themselves  to  the  domestic 
affections  of  their  coimtrymen  so  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  did  these  two  obscure  Lancashire 
manufacturers.    Without  any  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance to  aid  them,  they  sprang,  almost  at  a 
bound,  into  notoriety  and  power.  Without  rank, 
learning,  or  wealth,  they  rose,  while  yet  in  the 
fresh  vigour  of  their  age,  to  a  positicm  from 
which  they  could  look  down  upon  the  prizes  of 
birth,  scholarship,  and  great  mercantile  success. 
The  self- constituted  teachers  of  political  science 
— a  science  they  had  learned  m  the  common 
haunts  of  industry — ^to  a  people  perishing  of 
ignorance  thereof,  they  unexpectedly  found  them- 
selves credited  with  ike  instruction  of  statesmen 
imd  the  achievement  of  a  peacefril  revolution.  In 
six  or  eight  years  they  did  nearly  all  that  was 
done,  by  oral  teaching,  to  convert  the  greatest 
of  commercial  nations  frx)m  errors  almost  as 
old    as   governments    or   merchandise.       The 
Minister  who   carried   out  their  views,    con- 
fessed the  personal  power  of  Eichard  Cobden, 
and  the  country  ratified  the  acknowledgment 
by  a  splendid  gift.     He  merged  the  "  Manches- 
ter manufacturer"  in  the  English  statesman, 
and  travelled  over  Europe  at  'once  to  enjoy  his 
triumph  and  extend  his  power.     One  of  the 
uncrowned  kings  of  thought-— one  of  the  un- 
attached captains  of  the  people-Hocien  awaited 


with  a  hi^ly  oom|dinientBry  cmioBity  his  ehoioe 
of  a  throne  or  a  field.  There  should  have  been 
no  surprise  that  he  took  up  with  the  ''cause  of 
Peace."  The  sequence  of  thoughts  and  of  events 
alike  dictated  that  choice.  The  "  golden  zone 
of  plenteous  commerce"  was  but  insecurely  fas- 
tened, while  the  rude  hand  of  the  warrior  was 
yet  free.  The  liberation  of  industry  was  in- 
complete, while  the  shackles  of  war  debts  and 
war  taxes  yet  galled  its  limbs.  Having  deli- 
vered the  world  from  the  plague  of  dearth, 
the  world  cried  to  him,  as  Milton  to  Fairfax : 

O !  yet  a  noUer  task  awaits  thy  hand ! 

For  what  can  War  bnt  endless  War  still  hreed» 

TiU Truth  and  Right  from  violenoe  he  freed? 

Kor  was  there  much  more  reason  for  sur- 
prise at  the  manner  than'  at  the  object  of 
this  second  of  our  Hercules'  labours.  Of 
essentially  a  narrow,  though  a  sharp,  strong 
inteUect---unahIe  to  see  more,  than  one  side  of  a 
question  at  a  time,  and  loving  rather  to  look 
through  a  question  than  at  it-^there  was  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  he  argued  the  war 
question  with  the  saime  dogmatic  vehemence 
with  which  he  talked  down  Protection.  Un- 
used to  the  gentle  handling  of  human  mo- 
tives which  self-oommuning  induces,  his  de- 
nuncSations  of  soldiers  would  be  sure  to 
be  just  as  unsparing  as  his  denunciations 
of  landlords.  Accustomed,  moreover,  to  judge 
of  all  public  interests  by  the  counting-house 
standard,  and  believing  himself  philanthropic 
because  he  likes  to  see  men  well  off,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should,  at  some  time  or  other^ 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  extra-Manchester  ad- 
mirers by  preferring  human  interests  to  himian 
rights.  Few,  however,  who  remarked  the 
boldness  of  his  attitude  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle, — ^urging  the  Government 
to  protest  against  Eussian  interposition,  in  very 
scorn  of  Eussian  power, — and  his  unreserved 
welcome  to  Kossuth, — ^would  have  anticipated 
his  antithetical  yet  undecided  attitude  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  At  Paris,  at  Frankfort,  in 
London,  in  the  meetings  which  preceded  or 
immediately  followed  those  periodical  demon- 
strations, he  had  adhered  to  the  rule  imposed  by 
the  Presidents  on  other  speakers, — the  rule  of 
abstinence  from  pending  political  questions. 
But  at  the  Fdinburgh  Congress,  as  in  ibe  House 
of  Commons,  at  Manchester,  and  at  Leeds,  his 
language  fluctuated  between  Ibe  avowal  of  the  ab- 
solute Peace  principle,  and  the  encouragement  of 
an  anti-Mohammedan  crusade.  And  at  Edinburgh, 
his  former  coadjutor,  Mr.  Bright,  appeared  more 
conspicuously  than  before  on  the  Peace  platform. 
Yery  disproportionately  compensated  for  his 
share  of  the  League  labours,  Mr.  Bright  fiUed 
up  the  intervals  of  a  diligent  parliamentary 
attendance  by  personal  application  to  business. 
There  were  not  a  few  who  begrudged  him  every 
hour  taken  from  the  direct  service  of  his 
country.  His  breadth  and  grasp  of  intellect, 
his  fervid  enthusiasm,  his  heroic  courage,  his 
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vjoSiBg^ng  energy,  and  his  powerful  oratory — ^all 
embodied  and  made  visibley  as  it  were,  in  his 
stalwart  frame  and  beaming  fEUse— seemed  to 
constitute  him  the  ideal  of  the  new  order  of 
statesmen;  men  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
patrician  order  of  mind ;  members  of  the  "  no- 
bility of  talent,"  and  with  a  reputation  for  public 
integrity  unsullied  as  the  ermine  of  a  new 
peer.  By  religious  profession,  a  Friend,  he  was, 
or  should  have  been,  exempted  from  the  as- 
tonishment and  ridicule  which  greeted  Mr. 
Cobden's  appearance  at  the  head  of  the  Peace 
Party.  But  by  the  greater  devotion  of  his 
energies  to  Indian  and  Ecclesiastical  topics,  it 
seemed  to  be  indicated  that  he  wisely  forbore 
from  meddling,  as  a  politician,  with  questions 
prejudged  by  his  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
only  less  surprise  than  pain  we  have  witnessed 
his  course  in  the  war  debate.  At  the  Edinburgh 
Congress,  in  Parliament,  at  meetings  of  his 
constituents,  and  in  a  printed  letter,  he  has 
rivalled  Mx.  Cobden  in  the  unreasoning 
violence  of  his  clamour  for  unconditional 
peace.  In  that  he  has  maintained,  with 
characteristic  bravery,  the  right  of  free  speech 
on  this  as  on  any  other  topic — ^in  that  he 
has  detected  with  the  acumen  of  a  L^oidhurst, 
and  denounced  with  the  vigour  of  an  O'Connell, 
the  miserable  duplicities  of  diplomacy  which 
preluded,  and  probably  nec^Bssitated^  this  unhappy 
war, — we  hold  his  country  his  debtor.    But  in 


that  he,  like  Mr.  Cobden,  has  screened  the  crimen 
of  Bussia  and  aggravated  the  difficulties  of 
Turkey — attempted  to  palm  upon  Turkey  and 
upon  the  peoples  who  honestiy  befriend  her  the 
infamous  Yienna  I^ote — ^has  refrained  from  de- 
nouncing the  perfidy  of  the  Austrian  6ovenL> 
ment  and  the  imbecility  of  our  own,  thereby 
neglecting  an  opportunity  of  service  to  European 
freedom  and  English  progress  which  this  gene- 
ration may  not  recover — ^has  virtually  covered  up 
the  offences  of  a  treacherous  ally  and  a  weak 
or  wicked  administration,  by  crying  aloud 
"  Peace  !  Peace !"  when  there  can  be  no  peace— 
by  these  errors  of  judgment  or  temper,  the  fore- 
most men  of  this  great  movement  have,  we  are 
pained  to  believe,  actually  thrown  back  its  bene- 
ficent progress ;  or,  if  not  that,  have  cut  them- 
selves off  from  its  efficient  leadership.  The  fluc- 
tuations of  public  sentiment  are  not  the  least 
violent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  It  should 
not  therefore  take  us  by  surprise  should  the 
most  unpopular  of  English  statesmen  at  this  mo- 
ment, be  suddenly  created  the  dictators  of  a  peace. 
But  in  the  sorrowful  judgment  of  some 
thoughtfril  men,  Eichard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright  have  incurred  a  hie  like  that  of  the 
Hebrew  leader,  who  was  permitted  only  to  look 
upon  the  land  which  his  successor  conquered — 
the  land  flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of 
substantial  peace  and  blood-bought  freedom. 


ELEGY: 

WRITTEN  ON  A  WET  MORNING. 

Plait,  plait. 
Semper  plait, 

Saper  caput  ego ; 
Bonam  hat-um. 
Good  for  tbat-um, 

Ego  Yolt  habebo ! 


Paddt'b  PsTmoN. 


I. 


The  day  is  wet.    I  see  it  won't  clear  up. 

How  drips  the « rain  from  yonder  chapel's  tiles! 
How  duU  it  looks — I'll  take  another  cup — 

Duller  than  usual  with  such  sacred  piles. 


n. 


Breakfast  is  pleasant,  on  a  mom  like  this, 
With  rolls  and  coffee,  or  with  tea  and  toast: 

There  goes  the  postman,  envious  of  our  bliss — 
ThaiDc  heaven  I'm  not  upon  the  penny  post  I 


m. 


I  wish  the  newsboy  would  but  bring  the  Tmes — 
My  dear,  you  don't  look  cheerful!    Here  he  comes! 

Newsboys  don't  mind  about  ''inclement  climes" — 
Those  sparrows  will  be  looking  for  their  crumbs. 
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IT. 


Mary  must  fetcli  of  rolls  three-penn'orth  more — 
"My  dear!  she  canH :  ifs  raining  cats  and  dogs  !" 

Good  gracious,  popsy,  what's  a  servant  for? 
She'll  take  her  umherella  and  her  clogs. 


V. 

Now,  the  poor  men  fix)m  Manchester  are  out — 

"My  Christian  friends,  we've  got  no  work  to  do"— 

ITow,  Dryasdust  himself  might  find  a  spout 

Bounteous  enough  to  wet  him  through  and  through. 

VI. 

Now,  love,  you'll  turn  your  bedrooms  upside  down, 
Empty  out  drawers,  and  lay  'em  on  the  floor; 

Now,  there's  a  knock ;   some  be^ar,  for  a  crown ! 

"Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door." 

vn. 

**Now,  Charles,  you're  too  sarcastic,  if  you  please"— 
My  dear,  now,  you're  mistaken;    I'm  quite  bland: 

"Now,  Charles,  it's  washing-day,  so  don't  you  tease" — 
0  heaven,  "it's  washing-day,"  and  I'm  trepanned! 

vni. 

'Tis  sloppy,  droppy,  in  the  sloshy  street, 
'Twill  soon  be  damp  and  steamy,  all  inside; 

I  can't  go  out — I'll  supplicate,  entreat — 
Put  off  your  washing,  dear,  and  don't  deride ! 

IX. 

"My  dear,  I  couldn't  do  it — if  you  knew  — 
It  throws  mo  back — ^there,  don't,  Charles! — get  away!"- 

Your  conduct,  ma'am's  a  sell,  a  dodge,  a  do — 
I'U  take  a  cab  and  ride  about  all  day — 

X. 

I  don't  care  what  it  comes  to — not  at  all; 

rU  dine  on  turtle,  spend,  ma'am,  any  how; 
And  then,  next  week,  you  won't  go  to  that  ball, 

Because  we  can't  stand  the  expense  just  now. 

XI. 

"  Well,  we'll  put  off  the  washing."    That's  a  dear ! 

Bring  down  the  chess-board  for  a  quiet  game; 
And,  prithee,  wipe  away  that  starting  tear, 

Outside  and  in,  don't  have  it  all  the  same! 

xn. 

I  never  saw  so  deadly  damp  a  day. 

Such  dogged  pertinaciousness  of  wet — 
There  goes  the  potboy  for  his  pots,  his  way 

Cheering  with  song — "We  may  be  happy  yet." 

xin. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  friend !"  (as  Longfellow  remarks 

About  the  village  blacksmith)  sing  again! 
Wo  ffiay  be  happy  yet;    our  vital  sparks 

Shall  flash  defiance  to  the  reign  of  rain ! 
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ITALY  SINCE  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Thebe  could  be  no  more  uaeM  contribationi  by 
English  hands,  to  the  great  cause  of  European 
liberation,  than  a  book  recording,  with  unim- 
peachable yeradty,  animated  style,  and  in  a  small 
compass,  the  aspirations,  struggles,  successes, 
and  sorrows,  of  the  continental  and  peninsular 
Liberals.  The  history  of  periods  parallel  to 
our  own,  however  remote,  may  supply  us  with 
the  most  reliable  prinoiples  of  polltioal  action ; 
but  it  is  from  the  history  of  the  recent  past  that 
we  must  derive  the  living  sympathy  and  prac- 
^  tical  knowledge  that  are  required  to  animate 
and  guide  our  application  of  those  principles. 
The  absence  of  popular  histories  of  this  latter 
kind,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  de- 
plorable diversity  between  our  judgments  upon 
domestic  and  upon  foreign  topics,  which  all 
foreigners  observe  with  surprise,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  mourn  in  exile.  All  we  English  have 
learned  at  school,  from  ^e  story  of  Tarqidn's 
lust  and  Caesar's  ambition,  that  irresponsible 
power  is  an  evil  cheaply  remedied,  if  it  be  so 
remedied,  by  the  daggers  of  Brutus — ^from  the 
story  of  the  republic  and  empire,  that  freedom 
and  virtue  are  nearly  inseparable  associates. 
And  in  our  home  politics,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  would  prefer  revolution  to  absolutism, 
or  abstain  from  undermining  by  conspiracy 
the  throne  protected  by  foreign  sabres  against 
the  arm  of  open  rebellion.  But  how  many 
of  us  do  not  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
fugitives  of  Italian  armies,  defeated  by  foreign 
intervention  in  their  conflict  with  domestic 
despots,  as  from  the  fragments  of  some  infernal 
machine  constructed  by  wicked  ambition  or 
sanguinary  fanaticism,  and  containing,  even  in 
its  exploded  members,  the  means  of  possible  de- 
struction to  some  imaginary  fabric  of  law  and 
order?  Beyond  that  small  claas  of  active 
politicians,  who  add  to  the  general  admiration  of 
Englishmen  for  courage  and  suffering  in  a 
Yoluntary  enterprise,  a  more  or  leas  intimate 
acquaintance  with  foreign  politics,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  our  countrymen  regard  the  state 
of  parties  in  Italy,  Germany,  Prance,  and  Spain, 
with  an  ignorant  contempt,  inclining  to  a 
positive  aversion  for  • "  democrats'*  and  "  dema- 
gogues." It  is  a  consolatory  truth  in  morals, 
that  men  sin  '*  more  from  want  of  thought  than 
want  of  heart" — and  we  may  excuse  the 
political  selfishness  of  England  when  we  reflect 
how  small  have  been  her  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  which  would  expand  her 
heart  with  worthier  emotions,  and  nerve  her  arm 
for  a  generous  daring. 

We  do  not  only  lack  books — cheap  and  at- 
tractive books  —  on  the  last  half-century  of 
European  history,  but  those  we  have  are  for  the 
most  part  inspired  by  the  wrong  i^irit.  There 
aro  not  wanting  narratives  of  recent  events  in 
the  Papal  and  Austrian  states  of  Italy—- but  they 


are  restricted  in  their  survey  and  personal  in 
their  bias.  Mariotti,  Farini,  and  General  Pepe, 
are  admirable  contributors  to  the  history  desi- 
derated ;  but  have  not  produced  it,  either  singly 
or  in  combination.  Mi.  Wrightson's  volume^ 
seemed  the  very  thing  we  craved,  while  we 
looked  only  at  the  title-page,  but  in  his  preface 
we  find  the  avowal  of  prejudices  fatal  to  the 
character  and,  we  hope,  to  ihe  popularity  of  his 
work.  Compendious,  lucid,  and  pleasing,  it  lacks 
only  one  quality — that  of  a  philosophic  percep- 
tion of  causes^  and  generous  estimate  of  oppo- 
nents :  essentially  one  quality, — ^for  there  is  no 
just  judgment  separate  from  generous  sympathy. 
His  four  hundred  very  readable  pages  are  sdl 
overshadowed  by  the  image  of  a  substance  to 
which  he  will  himself  hardly  concede  existence. 
The  shadow  is  conspiracy, — ^which  we  assert  to 
bo  only  the  umbra  of  a  great  wrong ;  and  that 
wrong  Mr.  Wrightson  tries  to  cut  down  to  a  di- 
mension ridiculously  disproportionate  to  the 
umbra.  In  the  first  senteoice  of  his  first  chap- 
ter, he  quotes  Foscali's  denunciation  of  political 
societies,  as  the  chief  impediment  to  the  welfare 
of  Italy — ^and  this  key-note  of  oracular  warning 
is  heanl  in  every  subsequent  sentence,  not  ab- 
solutely of  the  nature  of  narrative.  The  seUe 
brought  down  calamities  by  intimidating  the 
Bourbons  and  irritating  the  Bonapartes — ^the 
setU  abetted  Murat  in  his  attempt  to  reetyver 
the  throne  of  Naples — ^the  m^  compelled  Pope 
Pius  the  Eighth  not  only  to  excommunicate  but 
to  counter-conspire — the  iette  originated  the 
unsuccessful  revolutions  of  1821  and  1831,  and 
were  responsible  alike  for  the  revolution  and  its 
failure — ^the  setts  baffled  the  amiable  intentions 
of  Pio  None,  and  defeated  the  patriotic  designs 
of  Charles  Albert — in  short,  Mr.  "Wrightson 
attributes  to  the  esUe  everything  of  disaster  ta 
Italy  except  that  foreign  domination  which,  we 
beg  to  submit,  itself  originated  the  setU,  In 
the  remote  ages  of  the  Peninsula,  he  remarks, 
secret  societies  existed,  widely  and  tenaciously, 
as  if  ''  congenial  to  the  mind  or  dreumstaness  of 
the  people;"  and  his  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  best  known  of  these  confederacies,  in  modem 
times,  supports  our  suggestion  of  circumstances 
having  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  any 
peculiarity  of  the  Italian  mind  : — 

When,  in  the  year  1799,  the  Neapolitan  rqmblicans 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  refoge  from  the  persecatiosfl  of 
the  restored  Qovemment,  they  befook  themselves  to  the 
wUds  of  the  Abrosoo,  and  tiie  moontains  of  Calabria.  In 
those  retreats,  many  of  them  oontinned  to  sojoom,  nou- 
rishing their  hatred  against  everything  that  bore  the 
impress  of  royalty.  Their  hostility  to  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Marat  was  no  less  vehement  than  that  which  they 
had  pnevionsly  entertained  towards  the  Boarbons,  and 
was  heightened  by  the  dislike  of  foreign  cknnination. 

*  A  History  of  Modem  Italy,  from  the  first  French 
Bevolntion  to  the  year  1850.  By  Biohabd  Hsbbs 
WmantBOV.    Londbn:  Bentley. 
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Hn^  tend  a  Immm  m  fkoee  ragged  and  woodland 
diitriofa^  where  the  manniacfciiie  of  oharooal  fonnfl  tibe 
cUef  ooonpetiOD^  ih^  aeqaired  tbe  name  of  Carbonari, 
tad  the  aecrat  meetings  of  their  society  were  called  Ven- 
dUtf  or  chavcoel  sales. 

If  Mr.  Wrightson  would  succeed  in  his  ami- 
able intentioiiof  dissuadingEnglishmenfromsym- 
pathy  with  "Hazzinists"  and  other  "  sectarian 
GonspiratorB/'he  should  abstain — atwhatever  cost 
to  the  inteiest  and  impartiality  of  his  work — ^from 
narrating  stories  that  read  so  much  as  the  above 
like  unto  our  own  ''Adam  Bell"  and  "Eobin 
Hood"  legends; — ^legends  of   Saxon  patriots, 
nourishing,  in  the  retreats  provided  by  nature, 
their  not  unnatural  **  dislike  of  foreign  domi- 
nation."    He  does  not  deny  that  it  was  in  the 
"national  antipathy"  of  Italians  to  French  or 
Austrian  rule,  that  the  secret  societies  found 
Iheir  origin  and  their  strength ;  but  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  antipathy  is  either  un- 
reasonable or  excessive.    He  exhausts  a  copious 
inkhom  of  deprecatory  phrases  in  describing  the 
evils  incidental  to  secret  associations — ^but  he  is 
content  to  characterise  the  Austrian  rule  by  such 
elastic  epithets  as  " unconcihatory,"   "exaspe- 
rating,"   "  over-zealous,"    "  oppressive;"    all 
summed  up  in  the  admission  of  an*  Austrian 
diplomatist,    ''Notre  gouvemement  n'est  pas 
s^T^re,  mats  d  est  diiohligeant :"  epithets  that 
cover  the  tortures  inflicted  by  an  Inquisitor,  as 
well  as  the  annoyances  practised  by  a  churl. 
Even  these  gentle  censures  he  administers  with 
avowed  reluctance — ^inasmuch  as  Austria  is  the 
"ancient  ally"  of  England.      Of  that  more 
ancient  and  only  indissoluble  allianco  which 
exists  between  England  and  all  brave  liberty- 
loving  people — ^between    Italy,   the    widowed 
mother  of  modem  civilisation,  scarce  less  beau- 
tiful in  her  weeds  and  wrinkles  than  in  her 
virgin  bloom,  and  every  land  in  which  Baphacl 
has  a  copyist  or  Petrarch  a  reader — the  everlast- 
ing alliance  of  grace  with  strength,  of  genius 
with  fiieedom — ifc.  Wrightson  appears  quite  ob- 
livious.    He  would  vastly  prefer  Addling  at 
Vienna  with  my  Lord  "Westmoreland,  to  supping 
with  Mazzini  in  the  Bome  of  Bienzi  and  Tasso. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  in  the  main  a  truthful  his- 
torian,—and  he  has  but  to  narrate  with  fidelity, 
in  order  to  antidote  his  illiberal  didactics.     The 
story  of  Italy's  wrongs  is  the  sufficient  defence 
of  her  champions,  and  the  surest  commendation 
of  her  claims.     We  propose,  therefore,  to  extend 
the  utility  of  Mr.  Wrightson's  decidedly  useful 
^^^lyi  hy  making  a  brief  abstract  of  so  much 
of  it  as  bears  directly  on  contemporary  politics. 
But,  first,  let  us  give,  on  Mr.  Wrightson's  au- 
thority, the  political  geography  of  Itely,  and  the 
present  population  of  its  several  states. 

msmBOTioir  ot  thb  itauak  soil. 

The  anangemeiit  of  the  Peninsala  during  the  latter 
yean  of  Kapoleon's  reign,  w«  ae  follows: — 

The  £ngdom  of  Judy,  of  which  Eagene  Beanbarnais 
'^*as  Viceroy,  was  eompoaed  of  the  Milanese,  the 
Venetian  ]>roviiioei^  the  Dnchy  of  Mantna,  and  the 
i^apcd  IflgiitiowL 


Borne,  with  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Tuscany, 
Lncca,  Parma,  Genoa,  and  Piedmont,  formed  part  of 
Imperial  France. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  conferred  npon 
Mniat,  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  still  re> 
mained  nnder  the  sway  of  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  By 
the  fiat  of  the  pacificators,  Austria,  in  addition  to  her 
ancient  possession  of  the  Milanese,  ohtained  tbe  Vene- 
tian provinces;  and  as  a  connterpoise,  Genoa  was  an- 
nexed to  the  inheritance  of  tbe  Hoase  of  Savoy.  The 
Pope  was  reinstated,  and  after  the  rash  enterprise  of 
Murat,  the  King  of  Naples  resumed  his  continental 
dominions. 


population  op  TKl  ITALIAV  STATBS. 


Sardinian  States : 

Terra  Flnna 

Island  of  Sardinia  and  other 
Islands  . 
Austrian  States : 

Lombardy . 

Venetian  States 
Tuscany 
Roman  States : 

CShristian  Population 

Jews,  about 
Duchy  of  Modena 
Duchy  of  Parma   . 
Naples : 

The  <*  Begno 

SIdly 
San  Marino 


^»» 


4,368,136 
647 


,136^ 
.948) 


2.667,202  ^ 
2,251,708  j 


2,898,115  ) 
10,000  j 


6,612,892  "> 
2,091,680) 


Total 


4^916,084 

4,918^9ia 
1.778,021 

2,903,11& 

686,458' 
502,841 

8,704,472. 
7,600* 

24,372,501 


Tho  distribation  of  a  population  less  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  among  no  less  than 
eight  separate  GovemmentB— of  which  at  least 
two  comprise  portions  of  territory  haying  no 
natural  connection — is  in  itself  as  significant  as 
remarkable.  Between  the  spurs  of  that  great 
mountain  backbone,  the  Appennines, — ^upon  the- 
broad  plains  watered  by  tiie  "  wandering  Po" 
and  classic  Tiber — along  tho  crescent  6hor& 
overlooked  by  Vesuyius, — ^upon  the  golden  sands 
laved  by  the  Adriatic — ^it  were  easy  to  conceive 
that  a  iamily  of  commonwealths  would  find  their - 
home ;  and  would  learn  from,  the  natural  confi- 
guration of  ^  their  birthplace,  a  policy  of  mutual 
independence  and  happy  fraternity.  What  it 
were  not  so  easy,  nor  so  pleasant,  to  conceive, 
has  also  come  to  pass — ^the  absorption  of  these 
states  into  an  universal  empire ;  their  redistri- 
bution by  forces  partiy  natural  and  partiy  artifi- 
cial; self-destructive  jealousies,  and  the  sttcoessioa 
of  external  conquests  by  external  domination. 
Of  the  three  greater  states  of  modem  Italy,  only 
one  does  not  owe  its  sovereign  to  a  foreign  nomi- 
nation. The  Bourbon  holds  the  feet  of  Italy, — 
the  Hapsburgs  are  upon  its  shoulders.  It  was 
the  French  invasion  of  1494,  to  support  a  claim 
to  tho  throne  of  Naples,  that  brought  the  Qerman 
into  Lombardy, — ^and  it  was  the  war  of  the- 
Spanish  succession  that  determined  the  rival 
claims  of  the  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  to  a 
country  divided  by  mountain  and  sea  from  tiia 
hereditary  dominions  of  either.  Still,  Venice 
and  Genoa  maintained  an  independence  that 
seemed  the  mcmument  of  all  that  was  lost,  and 
tho  presage  of  restoration.    It  needed  the  Bona* 
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parte  infamy  of  Caxnpo  Fonnio  to  complete  that 
of  Cambray.  The  cession  by  republican  France 
of  unconqucred,  republican  Yenice  to  absolutist 
Austria,  was  the  first  great  crime  of  the 
Bonapartes — and  the  cession  by  England  of 
Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  can  only  be  ex- 
cused by  its  not  unfortunate  results. 

Our  refusal  to  recognise  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
after  the  fall  of  its  founder  JNTapoleon,  has  no 
such  defence.  We  made  no  more  account  of 
the  rights  of  the  Lombardian  people  to  the  choice 
of  its  own  rulers,  than  if  they  had  been  so  many 
savages,  praying  us  to  recognise  their  right  in 
each  other's  flesh.  After  the  retirement  of  Eu- 
gene Beauharnais,  a  deputation  of  Milanese — 
headed  by  Count  Confaloniere — ^went  to  Vienna, 
and  waited  on  Lord  Castlereagh.  They  reminded 
his  Lordship  that  English  diplomatists  and  gene- 
rals had  rallied  the  Italian  patriots  to  the  war 
against  I^apoleon's  viceroys,  by  no  ambiguous 
promises  of  Italian  independence ;  and  they 
prayed  him  at  least  to  secure  for  them  a  repre- 
sentative constitution,  if  he  would  not  save  them 
from  an  Austrian  sovereignty.  The  reply  of 
this  trusted  envoy  of  constitutional  Britain  was 
to  the  effect  (as  transcribed  by  Mr.  Wrightson 
from  Foscali),  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by 
the  unauthorised  expressions  of  English  officers ; 
that  representative  government  was  not  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  that,  although 
he  would  have  joined  them  in  pressing  for  every 
possible  guarantee  against  a  despotism  Hke 
Napoleon's,  they  needed  no  guarantee  that  their 
interests  and  wishes  would  be  consulted  under 
the  mild  and  paternal  rule  of  Austria.  This 
language  may  be  thought  to  reflect  less  on  the 
sagacity  than  on  the  constitutionaliflm  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  inasmuch  as  the  Hapsburgs  en- 
joyed a  temporary  character  for  wisdom  and 
beneficence.  The  Italians  fell  into  no  such  error. 
Their  reception  of  the  restored  sovereignty 
was  such  as  to  induce  Mettemich,  after  the 
final  restoration  of  peace,  to  make  concessions 
that  were  too  late  as  well  as  insufficient.  He 
constituted  the  desired  Lombardo-Yenctian 
kingdom,  but  he  ruled  it  as  a  conquered  pro- 
vince. The  people,  denuded  even  of  those  ves- 
tiges of  nationality  which  Napoleon  had  wisely 
tolerated,  took  refuge  from  their  shame  in  secret 
plottings.  The  temperate  Confaloniere  made 
his  house  the  head-quarters  of  a  standing 
sedition, — kept  up  communications  with  the 
Carbonari, — and  seized  upon  the  outbreak  of 
1821  in  Naples  and  Piedmont  as  an  opportunity 
of  planning  revolt.  Confaloniere  was  arrested, 
with  as  many  of  his  associates  as  had  not  fled, 
in  December  of  that  year ;  and  their  trials  were 
protracted  till  January  1824!  The  inter- 
cession of  Confaloniere's  wife,  supported  by 
the  generous  mediation  of  the  Empress,  and 
the  sentiment  of  all  Yiennese  society, 
saved  him  from  the  death  upon  the  gibbet 
to  which  he  had  been  at  length  sentenced 
-i-but  the  penalty  of  perpetual  and  inaccessible 


imprisonment,  was  the  only  commutation  to  be 
obtained  from  the  benignant  Francis ; — and  by 
the  narratives  of  Andryane  and  Pellico,  we  may 
measure  the  clemency  that  substitutes  Spielbci^ 
for  the  scaffold.  | 

It  was  a  principal  object  of  tne  protracted 
examinations  and  mysterious  visits  to  which 
Confaloniere  was  subjected,  to  extort  from  him 
a  confession  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan's  com- 
plicity with  the  revolters.  The  Prince  of 
Carignan  was  a  remote  branch  of  the  Eoyal 
House  of  Sardinia, — but  sufficiently  near  to 
make  his  identification  with  the  conspirators  an 
object  of  eager  desire  to  both  parties.  He 
appears  himself  to  have  valued  the  unfounded 
suspicions  of  Austria,  and  the  exaggerated  hopes 
of  the  patriots,  as  his  chance  of  Sardinian,  if  not 
of  Italian,  sovereignty ;  but  to  have  wanted  the 
courageous  earnestness  either  of  ambition  or  of 
patriotism.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  at  Turin, 
(March  1821,)  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
forces,  whose  design  it  was  to  proclaim  Yictor 
Emanuel,  the  reigning  King  of  Piedmont, 
King  of  all  Italy.  He  declined,  and  the 
movement,  went  on  without  him.  The  King, 
fearing  alike  the  success  6v  the  failure  of  the 
revolters,  as  sure  to  expose  his  kingdom  to 
a  foreign  invasion,  resolved  to  abdicate;  and, 
his  brother  Charles  Felix  being  at  Modena,  he 
desired  the  Prince  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Charles  Albert,  the  Regent  of  Piedmont, 
was  still  less  of  a  Carbonaro  than  Charles  Albert, 
Prince  of  Carignan.  He  yielded  the  constitu- 
tion demanded  by  the  insurgents  only  to  their 
threats  of  bombardment;  and  quietly  gave  up 
his  pei^sonal  with  his  official  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  king,  whose  forces  presently  made 
common  cause  with  those  of  Austria,  and  sup- 
pressed the  Revolution.  The  soldiers  who  would 
have  followed  a  member  of  the  royal  house  to 
the  death,  in  a  war  for  Italy,  saw  only  treachery 
and  foUy  in  the  movement  which  Uie  Regent 
and  the  King  alike  revealed.  And  thus  was  the 
Austrian  influence  extended  even  to  Turin  by 
the  selfish  timidity  of  the  prince  in  whom  the 
Liberals  of  Europe  have  since  been  required  to 
see  the  hero  of  Italian  liberation. 

The  death  of  Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  opened  the 
throne  to  Charles  Albert.  At  tlie  same  moment, 
there  sprung  into  celebrity  a  young  Genoese 
whose  name  will  never  disappear  from  the 
annals  of  Italy.  Joseph  Mazzini  addressed  to 
Charles  Albert,  at  the  instant  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Sardinia,  an  exhortation  to  make 
himself  the  father  of  a  new  Italy.  The  bold- 
ness of  his  design,  and  the  fervour  of  his  language, 
seemed  to  mould  into  one  the  parties  who  were 
seeking,  in  the  different  states,  differing  objects, 
and  to  inspire  the  whole  body  of  patriots  with 
a  spirit  of  decision  and  devotion.  Young  Italy 
was  the  name  accepted  by  this  new  generation, 
— and  its  motto.  Bio  e  popolo.  Aiming  to  over- 
throw the  government  thev  could  not  convert. 
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ono  of  their  first  movements  was  upon  Savoy. 
Undismayed  by  its  fiulure,  Mazzini  declared 
that  Young  Italy  had  many  brethren  even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Piedmontese  army.  The 
Xing,  irritated,  and  perhaps  alarmed,  instituted 
a  strict  investigation.  The  result  was  a  melan- 
choly triumph  to  Mazzini;  twelve  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  being  put  to  death, 
and  others  condemned  to  severe  punishments. 
If  Charles  Albert  had  now  purged  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  patriotism,  he  yet  had 
not  conciliated  the  good- will  of  Metternich.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
'' Je  suis  entre  le  poignard  des  Carbonari  et  le 
chocolat  des  Jesuites !''  In  truth,  he  was  now 
playing  upon  the  second  of  the  two  strings  by 
which  Italy  was  to  be  charmed — ^the  one,  in- 
dependence of  Austria ;  the  other,  independence 
of  Rome.  By  an  undeniably  able  and  spirited 
series  of  domestic  reforms,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
he  recovered  popularity  among  his  subjects, 
revived  the  hopes  of  constitutionalists,  and  at- 
tracted the  respect  of  Prance  and  England.  But 
before  we  proceed  to  the  climax  of  his  career, 
we  must  note  the  contemporary  progress  of 
iN'aples  and  Rome.     . 

The  reunion  of  Sicily  with  I^aples  was 
'effected  under  circumstances  gratuitously  irri- 
tating to  the  latter — ^traditionally  jealous  of  its 
independence;  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
conjoint  kingdom,  nothing  was  omitted  that 
«ouId  make  the  Bonapartes  to  be  remembered 
with  regret*  The  Spanish  revolution  of  1819, 
gave  direction  to  the  desires  as  well  as  to  the 
»  discontents  of  the  two  countries.  The  King  of 
;  ^Naples,  as  the  Infante  of  Spain,  swore  to  the 
new  constitution  established  by  Riego,  and  was 
presently  called  upon  to  swear  to  the  same  con- 
stitution as  King  of  ^N'aples.  General  Pope,  who 
had  served  under  Murat,  played  the  part  of 
Biego,  and  the  Abate  Menechinni  gave  a  sacer- 
dotal sanction  to  the  demonstration  of  Carbonari 
that  aided  the  military  dictator.  The  Court 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  assume  the  insignia  of 
the  secret  societies,  as  well  as  to  make  oath  to 
the  required  concessions.  The  Constitution  of 
dadiz  was  even  imposed  by  force  upon  the  Sici- 
lians, who  desired  nothing  better  than  the 
restoration  of  their  own.  But  a  Congress  of 
^sovereigns  at  Leybach  required  Ferdinand's  at- 
tendance, and  he  obtained  permission  from  his 
newly  enfrandused  subjects  to  obey,  on  giving  a 
45olemn  pledge  to  return  and  defend  in  arms,  if 
needs  be,  the  Constitution  to  which  the  Con- 
^^resB  could  meditate  nothing  Mendly.  fie  was 
possibly  sincere, — ^but  his  weakness  must  have 
been  despicable.  The  result  of  the  Congress 
was  a  movement  of  Austrian  and  Russian  forces 
upon  the  Neapolitan  territory;  and  the  King  was 
still  with  the  Congress !  The  Regent,  upon  the 
resolution  of  the  Parliament,,  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  single  engagement 
dissolved  their  forces.  The  Parliament  sub- 
mitted under  protest,  and  the  Carbonari  went 


into  exile; — or  waited  but  for  Austrian  gaofers. 
A  minister  of  police  whoso  conduct  was  so  bad 
that  he  had  been  removed  even  on  the  remon- 
strances of  Austrian  and  Russian  Ministers,  was 
reinstated.  The  pest  of  Ferdinand's  reign 
(1821 — 25)  was  a  period  of  vengeful  persecution. 
The  reign  of  his  son  Francis  made  up  in  excess 
of  corruption  what  it  lacked  of  cruelty.  Offices 
were  openly  sold,  and  the  rigours  of  the  police 
only  tempered  by  their  systematic  bribery.  The 
accession  of  the  present  King,  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Charles  Albert;  and  his  marriage  with  a 
Sardinian  princess  inspired  hopes  of  an  im- 
proved administration.  Her  untimely  death  was 
mourned  as  a  political  calamity,  aggravated  by 
the  King's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  Archduke  Charles.  The  popular  dis- 
content stimulated  the  Mazzinians  to  fresh  ac- 
tivity. Numerous  isolated  risings  in  the  Mi- 
lanese and  Neapolitan  territories  kept  the -Go- 
vernments in  apprehension,  and  encouraged  theu* 
subjects  by  an  appearance  of  universal  organi- 
sation. The  most  daring  and  memorable  of 
these  attempts  was  that  of  the  Brothers  Ban- 
diera.  The  father  of  these  young  men  was  an 
admiral  in  the  Austrian  navy — ^manned  chiefly 
by  Yenetians.  Inspired  by  the  £sdth  of  Young 
Italy,  and  acting  under  the  counsels  of  its 
leaders,  they  plotted  a  naval  revolt ;  fled,  upon 
its  discovery,  to  Corfu ;  and  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria  (June,  1844)  with  only  some  twenty 
followers.  Betrayed  by  information  basely  com- 
municated, as  well  as  by  their  own  infatuation, 
they  were  overpowered,  made  prisoners,  and  pv.t 
to  death. 

The  restoration  of  Pius  the  Seventh  had  been 
desired  even  by  those  of  his  Ronian  subjects  who 
best  appreciated  the  administrative  virtues  >f 
the  French.  But  he  was  hardly  reinstaijd 
before  the  most  attached  children  of  the  fioly 
Father  began  to  remember  with  regret  the  in- 
telligent and  impartial  laymen  whom  he  re- 
placed by  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  lazy  ecclesi- 
astics. Even  the  able  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who 
had  asserted  the  temtorial  rights  of  the  Papacy 
with  marked  ability,  was  not  permitted  to  avert 
the  evils  he  foresaw.  Brigandage  and  assassina- 
tion, conspiracy  and  persecution, — the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  Lombardy,  and  the 
impunity  of  priestly  crimes,  afflicted  and  dis- 
graced the  Papal  States  up  to  the  death  of 
ths  Pontiff  in  1823.  His  successor,  Leo 
the  Twelfth,  was  seventy-four  years  old  when 
elected ;  and  had  scarcely  the  vigour  to  carry 
out  such  views  of  reform  as  his  narrow  mind 
was  capable  of  entertaining.  He  earned  the 
good  opinion  of  travellers  by  constructing 
roads  and  checking  banditti ;  but  incurred  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  perse- 
cuting the  Jews,  encouraging  informers,  filling 
the  gaols  by  wholesale  arrests,  punishing  dis- 
affection with  more  severity  than  brigandage, 
and  conferri9^  religious  honours  on  the  Due 
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d'Angonl^me  for  leading  a  French  army  againgt 
the  Spanish  Constitution.     Seven  years  of  this 
regime  ripened  the  population  of  the  Papal 
States  for  co-operation  with  the  patriots  of  the 
North.     The  death  of  Leo  happened  in  June 
1829, — and  the  reign  of  his  successor  (Pius  the 
Eighth)    lasted    only  nineteen    months.     The 
V   Sacred  Conclave  was  actually  engaged  in  the 
election   of  the  learned  monk  who  took  the 
style  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  when  an  insur- 
rection hroke  out  at  Bologna.     The  movement, 
joined   hy  the    soldiers,    and    hailed    by  the 
people,    spread  without  resistance    to    Parma 
and  Modena.     In  its  ranks  were  two  sons  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Holland.     The 
leaders  of  the  movement  had  been  industriously 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Louis  Philippe 
was  their  friend ;  and  they  therefore  sent  these 
young  men  to  Forli ;   where  the  elder  died  of 
measles,  and  so  cleared  the  path  of  his  brother 
to'  that  eminence  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  failed  to  climb.     The    revolution    was 
fairly  accomplished    before    the    entrance    of 
Austrian  troops  compelled  the  insurgents  to  fight 
their  first  battle.     The  struggle  over,  and  the 
new  Pope  at  liberty  to  persecute  the  people 
who  had  riiown  such    unwillingness    to    re- 
ceive him,  the  Great  Powers  bethought  them 
of  the  possible    duty  of   interposing  on    the 
other  side.     A  Memorandum,  recommending  an 
entire  change  of  administrative  system,  and  the 
partial  concession  of  local  representative  institu- 
tions, was  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  Ministers  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  England, 
and  presented  to  the  Court  of  Rome.     Com- 
pliance was  promised,  but  only  to  get  rid  of  the 
army  of  occupation.     And  no  sooner  was  that 
army  withdrawn,  than  the  excesses  of  the  Papal 
troops  and  the  Sanfedista  (the  order  set  on  foot 
to  counteract  the  Carbonari),  and  the  spread  of 
the  sette,  produced  a  fresh  crisis.      Four   of 
the  five  Powers  supported  the  Pope  in  making 
war  upon  his  own  national  guard,   by  Swiss 
hirelings  and  an  Austrian  contingent — Sir  G. 
Seymour,  of  all  the  Ambassadors,   alone  dis- 
senting, on  the  ground  that  the  Memorandum 
had  been  slighted.     So  abominable  was  the  be- 
^haviour  of  the  Papal  soldiers  and  police,  that  the 
:  re-entry  of   the  Austiians  into  Bologna  was 
welcomed  as  a  protection.     But  it    was  the 
leading  idea  of   Cardinal  Bemetti,   Gregory's 
then  Minister,  to  make  the  Pontificate  indepen- 
dent of  Austria ;  and  with  this  view  he  adroitly 
used  the  friendship  of  Louis  Philippe— of  whose 
non-complieity  with  patriotic  plots  he  felt  per- 
fectly assured.     The  appearance  of  a  French 
army  at  Ancona,  was  therefore — though   the 
subject  of  formal  remonstrance,  and  an  incite- 
ment of  liberal  hopes — a  matter  of  secret  con- 
gratulation at  the  Vatican.     Austria  counter- 
acted this  clever  move  by  procuring  the  dismissal 
of  Bemetti.    His  saecessory  Lambruschini,  was 
animated  by  the  sole  idea  of  unyielding  resiat-^ 
aiice  to  innovation.     He. even  dismiaBed  the 


lay  functionaries  who  had  been  appointed  to 
secondary  offices  by  way  of  seeming  compliance 
with  the  Memorandum ;  and  added  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  political  offenders  already  in  prison,  the 
interdiction  of  thousands  more  from  public  em- 
ployment. Despite  the  failure  of  the  movement 
on  Savoy,  the  popular  mind  was  drifting  rapidly 
towards  the  Mazzinian  idea — Italy,  one  and 
indivisible. 

But  the  time  for  that  was  not  yet  Every 
revolution  must  have  its  Girondists:  happy  if 
it  escape  an  Orleans  and  a  Murat.  Under  ihe 
protection  of  Charles  Albert  and  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  band  of  gifted  and  patriotic 
writers  had  risen  up — Gioberti,  Cesare  Balbo, 
Massimo  D'Azeglio,  Giacomo  Durando,  and 
Signer  Farini.  Gioberti  uttered,  as  his  formula 
of  Italian  regeneration,  Nothing  against  the 
Pope,  and  nothing  without  the  Pope  ; — an  an- 
nouncement sufficiently  startling  to  the  men  who 
had  twice  risen  in  arms  for  the  specific  paipose 
of  terminating  the  political  power  of  tiie  Pope 
— but  sufficiently  susceptible  of  commendation 
by  an  eloquent  writer,  to  the  sensibilitieB  of  an 
essentially  religious  people,  ignorant  of  the  evils 
inheront  in  the  purest  form  of  State  Priestism. 
Balbo  would  have  his  countrymen  hope  in 
Charles  Albert,  at  the  head  of  a  politicd  and 
commeroial  league  of  the  Italian  prorinoes. 
D*Azeglio  owned  the  incurableness  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Government,  and  to  a  sympathy  with  the 
nationality  sentiment  of  Young  Italy,  but  depre- 
cated movements  unsupported  by  foreign  alli- 
ances. Durando  saw  no  better  way  of  getting 
the  Austrians  out  of  Milan  than  by  Englnni'a 
permitting  them  to  take  Constantinople,  Farini 
is  known  to  English  readers  by  the  history  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  them  access  in 
their  own  tongue  and  his  own  gracofVil  style* 
Ideas  common  to  all  these  distinguished  and  in- 
fiuential  men  were  embodied  in  a  document  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  by  Farini,  and 
commonly  known  ts  the  Manifesto  of  Rimini. 
It  repeats  the  recommendations  of  the  me- 
morandum of  1831 — details  the  evasions  and 
delays  by  which  the  object  of  that  inter- 
position had  been  defeated--K»raplains  of 
the  oontinued  exclusion  of  the  laity  frani 
the  higher  offices  of  administration,  of  the 
persecution  carried  on  by  a  corrupt  police  and 
servile  tribunals,  of  the  general  denial  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  licentious  violence  of  the  soldiery 
— ^attributes  to  these  heavy  grievances  the  re- 
taliatory lawlessness  of  the  secret  societies — and 
prays  the  hierarehy,  for  whose  veneration  by  the 
laity  it  confidently  answers,  to  "  regard  Oatho- 
lieism  in  its  true,  noble,  and  beneficent  essence ; 
and  not  with  the  pitiful  and  uncatholic  viewsof  an 
intolerant  sect."  There  is  a  oharm  about  modeiaa- 
tion  such  as  this,  to  be  dispelled  only  b}'  the  expe- 
rience of  trial.  There  are  no  visionaries  soliard 
toawakenns^ose  whose  dreams  are  <»f  the  volon- 
tary  death  of  hoarv-headed  tyrannies^  and  Hie 
painlosB  birth  of  politieal  nulienniiiais. 
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The  phenomenon  of  a  reforming  Pope  nsheied  I  dated  the  last  day  of  the  year  1847,  the  recom- 
in  that  time  of  trial.    It  was  but  in  1845  that  mendations  of  the  famous  Memorandum  were  at 


the  deriders  of  Young  Italy  as  Utopian,  ad- 
dressed to  the  College  of  Cardinals  that  remark- 
able exhortation  to  which  Europe  listened  with 
more  of  respect   than  hope.    In   June  of  the 
following  year,   it  devolved  on  that  body  to 
refill  the  Pontifical  throne.     Their  election  fell 
upon  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferratti,  of  whom  no  one 
Imew  much   either  of  good  or   harm,   and  to 
whom  the  authors  of  the  Ilussian  manifesto 
would  have  preferred  Cardinal  Gizzi.     But  Pio 
Nono's  first  act  was  such  that  it  seemed,  says 
Farini,  "  as  if  a  ray  of  Divine  love  had  sud- 
denly descended    on  the  Eternal  City."    He 
made  no  exceptions  from  the  amnesty  usual  on 
the  accession  of  a  Pontiff.    Bom  and  educated 
in  the  city  from  which  he  was  now  to  rule  all 
Catholic   Christendom,  he  knew  and    compas- 
nonated  the  sufferings  which  had  provoked  to 
diflaffecfcLon,  and  incurred  imprisonment  or  exile. 
He  did  not    even    enforce    the   requirement 
of    vecantations    and    {hedges,    set    down    in 
the  amnesty.      He  filled  Bomer  with  joy  and 
gratitude,     and  received  congratulations   even 
ftom  the  Ambassador  of  the  Sultan.     Among 
the  cries    that  expressed  the  popular    exulta- 
tion,  were    some     that    struck    unpleasantly 
on  the  ear  of  the  Austrian  Minister.     Those 
oriee  were   heard    in   nuiny    other   cities    of 
the  Peninsula,  at  the  celebration,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  of  the  centenary  of  Austrian 
expulsion  from  Genoa.    At  banquets  and  fetes, 
by  illnminatians,  speeches  and  songs,  the  watch- 
word was  passed  along'^Italy  for  the  Italians ! 
Before  the  first  year  of  the  new  era  was  well 
out — its  anniversary  celebrated  by  festivities  not 
leas  perplexing  than  flattering  to  Pio  Nono— 
the  Austrians  were  in  occupation  of  Ferrara. 
Count  Bossi,  the  French  representative,  had  just 
written  to  M.  Guizot — "  Nothing  is  yet  done. 
Hitherto  we  have  promises  only,  and  proposi- 
tions, and  commissions  which  do  not  work.     It 
is  therefore  no  wonder  if  the  country  begins  to 
lack  confidence,  and  to  feel  disquietude :  it  docs 
not  indeed  accuse  tiie  Pope  of  insincerity,  but 
it  suspects  him  of  weakness."     Austria's  sus- 
picion of  his  weakness  took  the  form  of  fear  that 
something  woidd  be  done  /or  him,  as  nothing 
was  done  by  him ; — and  that  danger  she  resolved 
to  diminish  by  taking  possession  of  one  of  his 
chief  towns.      The  Boman  youth  could  then 
no  longer  be  prohibited  exercising  themselves 
in   arms,    and  constituting   a  civic    guard, — 
nor  oould  the  believers  in  Charles  Albert  have 
desired  a  better  pretext  for  initiating  the  league, 
oommeniial  and  defensive;  for  which  purpose 


length  carried  into  effect.  The  next  day  was 
fixed  for  a  great  popular  gathering.  The  Car- 
dinal was  induced,  by  the  terror  of  the  Court, 
to  take  precautions  against  an  irruption  into  the 
Quirinal  itself,  after  the  Pontiff  had  been  carried 
through  the  streets  in  distasteful  triumph.  Irri- 
tated at  these  exhibitions  of  suspicion,  the  people 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
were  gratified  by  the  trembling  Sovereign. 
They  next  demanded  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  entire 
change  of  Ministers.  With  equal  reluctance  and 
terror,  the  unhappy  Pontiff  again  submitted. 
He  had  began  to  suspect  in  ^mself,  the  re- 
forming Pope,  the  Frankenstein  of  Europe.  The 
monster  of  Bevolution  had  appeared  in  Palermo, 
— in  Paris, — and  even  in  Vienna !  It  was  on 
the  2lst  of  March  that  this  last  and  most  ex- 
citing intelligence  arrived  in  Bome.  Its  imme- 
diate effects,  and  the  events  by  which  it  was 
closely  preceded  or  followed,  are  described  by 
Mr.  Wiightson  with  such  an  unusual  glow  of 
sympathetic  interest,  that  its  transcription  will 
be  a  pleasure : — 

When  the  news  arrived  of  the  r^ohition  at  Vienna, 
the  ImperiAl  arms  were  torn  down  from  the  Palazzo  di 
Venezia,  and  a  crowd,  composed  of  all  ranks,  proceeded 
in  a  frenzy  of  joj  to  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli*  to  offer  a 
pnblic  thanksgiving.     A  petition   was   presented   to 
Pio  Nono,  beaeechiog  him  to  support  the  natiooal  canse 
by  the  convocation  of  an  Italian  Diet  at  Rome.    The 
ministry  decreed  the  formation  of  an  army,  which  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Durando, 
who  had  obtained  distinction  and  experience  daring  the 
constitational  straggle  in  Spain.    At  the  fame  time  a 
corps  of  volimteers  was  enrolled  nndor  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Ferrari,  a  Neapolitan,  who  had  lately  quiued 
the  service  of  France.-  The  success  of  the  insurgents 
at  Milan,  bravely  obtained  and  gcneron^ly  nscd,  in- 
creased die  exnltatioiL   The  sastaitied  and  heroie  effort, 
which,  in  conjnnction  with  the  attitude  assumed  by 
Charles  Albert,  compelled  Radetzky  to.  evacuate  that 
ciiy  on  the  23rd  of  Ifarch,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  first- 
scene  in  the  war  of  independence.    What  the  Milaneso 
effected  by  a  st;ni;;gle  in  which  noble  and  peasant  fought 
side  by  side,  Venice  extorted  from  the  weakness  of  the 
authorities  ;  and  thus  the  fli^  of  revolt  waved  over  the 
two  chief  citiss  of  Angtrian  Italy.    On  the  deaih  of  the 
Archduchess   Marie  Louise,  which  occurred  in   1847, 
when  the  Italian  ferment  was  at  its  height,  the  Duchy 
of  Parma  passed,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  ths 
treaty  of  Vienna,  to  the  repreaentacive  of  the  Bonrbon^ 
its  former  sovereigns.    That  of  Modena  was  h.-M  by  a 
descendant  of  the  iUnsti'ious  House  of  Eite.    Boih  these 
princes  adhered  to  the  Austrian  canse,  and  were  soon 
obliged  to  quit  their  dominions. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  troops  left;  Rome,  under 
the  command  of  Dnrando.  His  aides-dj^camp  were 
Count  Casanova  and  Masvimo  d'Azeglio,  whose  iiiflaen- 
tial  writings  and  subsequent  career  as  a  distinKuiahed 
Italian  statesman,  are  well  known.     The  regular  troops 


_^_       i.j.m_.         J  Til  Ai-^   ^^ere  followed  by  the  civic  guard  and  volunteers  under 

OTVoysj^cre jent  to  Turin  and  Florence-    About  |  y^n-ari.    The  whole  army  departed  with  the  blessing 
^         ^^-     ■-:•    1      i»  n*^  ^  J         of  the  Pope,  and  was  no  sooner  on  its  march  ^an  the 

news  of  the  invasion  of  I«onib)irdy  by  Charles  Albert 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  by  fdies  and 
illuminations. 

These  wftre  golden  hours  of  joy  rfnd  hope;  hi  whicll 
ifll  dassM  •  participated.  Tbe  •  ewdiiiaU  and  BMnan 
piiQOe9^v9tkeiHionKi8ibr<«ko«Rmvy.  -Thei 

X  3 


the  aame  time,  the  £arl  of  Minto  arrived  in 
Italy  an  that  inexplicable  mission  for  which 
neitiwr  princes  nor  people  have  shown  •  them* 
wives  gfateiid.  By  tiie  exerdon  sf  the  Carr 
^iasl  Perrafci^  iwotber,  at  Milan,  im  Austrians 
^worewithite^viijbDiBFenrara.  Bfraiiiffo/iriym 
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offered  their  jewels,  nor  were  the  contribations  of  the 
poor  leas  generously  and  freelj  given  than  those  of'  the 
rich.  Nobles,  citisens,  and  peasants  were  animated  by 
one  feeling,  and  the  trade  of  the  agitator  and  the  dema- 
gogue was  for  awhile  suspended.  Two  of  the  Pope's 
nephews  were  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  ▼olonteers,  which 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men.  Subsequent  disap- 
pointments, failures,  and  sufferings,  will  never  obliterate 
from  Roman  hearts  the  recollection  of  those  days.  It 
was  a  time  to  which  Italians  may  look  back  with  con- 
solation and  encouragement,  for   a  proof  was  then 


afforded  that  there  exists  amid  the  varied  and  discordant 
elements  of  their  society  a  hidden  vein  of  generous  and 
unselfish  feeling,  which  may  one  day  obtain  the  mas- 
tery, and  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Far  more  remains  to  tell  than  there  now  re- 
mains to  us  of  space ; — and  we  are  not  likelj  to 
find  a  point  at  which  we  can  break  off  in  better 
humour  with  our  author,  or  with  more  conve- 
nience to  the  reader. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


The  entertainment  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
as  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Palace-castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  is  one  of  those 
events, — ^incalculable,  yet  obviously  contingent, 
— by  which  the  Present  seems  to  assert  its  equal 
possession  with  the  Past  of  the  materials  of 
romance  as  well  as  of  history.  May  we  not  also 
say,  It  is  one  of  those  events  by  which  Provi- 
dence tests  the  morality  of  an  age,  demanding 
its  judgment  of  a  contemporary  ? 

There  would  have  been  nothing  extravagant 
in  speculating,  whilst  Louis  Napoleon  was  yet  a 
Prince  without  revenue,  and  an  exile  without 
patriotism,  or  even  whilst  he  was  the  prisoner 
of  Ham  —  nothing  extravagant  in  speculating 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  Throne  of  France. 
For,  did  he  not  bear  a  name  of  undoubted  po- 
tency with  a  nation  as  constant  in  its  attachment 
to  men  as  fickle  in  its  allegiance  to  principles  ? 
was  not  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  almost 
certain  to  expire  witii  himself?  and  was  not  the 
lottery-wheel  of  revolution  charged  heavily 
with  the  chances  of  empire  ?  It  was  not  till 
Louis  Napoleon  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  French  Bepublic,  and  sworn  to  a  Constitu- 
tution  which  precluded  him  from  the  throne 
(whethOT  wisely  and  justly,  we  say  not),  and 
pledged  with  gratuitous  solemnity  to  regard  as 
an  enemy  whosoever  should  attempt  unlawful 
change — it  was  not  till  then  that  the  chances  of 
his  elevation  to  the  empire  disappeared  from 
before  the  eyes  of  reasonable  and  honest  men. 
What  it  would  have  been  a  sin  against  your 
neighbour  to  anticipate,  it  must  surely  have 
been  a  crime  against  (rod  and  man  to  have  per- 
formed. 

The  presence  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  England 
was,  therefore,  less  a  challenge  to  astonishment 
than  to  self-possession.  To  invite  him,  was 
dbubUess  useful, — to  entertain  him  with  the 
honours  due  to  .the  de  facto  Sovereign  of  France, 
was  every  way  incumbent, — to  make  some  ex- 
pression of  our  satisfaction  at  the  alliance  between 
these  two  great  nations,  was  but  reasonable. 
To  make  him  a  personal  hero« — ^to  adulate  him 
in  municipal  addresses, — and  to  greet  his  every 
appearance  with  loud  applause,  was  a  superfluous 


exhibition  of  national  indifference  to,  or  marvel- 
lously speedy  forgetfulness  of,  an  act  of  faithless- 
ness, violence,  and  cruelty,  not  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  usurped  dominion.  That  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  concur  in  the 
language  of  the  corporation  addresses,  we  by  no 
means  admit.  That  the  applause  of  the 
Londoners,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  select 
assemblies  at  the  Opera  and  Crystal  Palace,  was 
anything  but  enthusiastic,  we  believe  on  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses.  That  it  was  on  the 
Empress  (with  her  sweet  Mary  Stuart  face  and 
tartan  silk)  all  the  warmth  of  welcome  was 
bestowed,  no  one  denies.  But,  with  these  con- 
solatory deductions,  we  cannot  remember  with- 
out regret  the  reception  accorded  to  this 
Napoleon  the  Faithless. 

Were  it  not  that  he  has  been  uufSodthful  to 
his  every  recorded  promise,  and  that  dissimu- 
lation is  his  only  certificated  talent^  we  should 
have  listened  with  hope  and  joy  to  his  speech 
in  the  Guildhall.  Eeplying  to  the  citizen's 
congratulations  on  the  alliance'  of  the  two 
nations,  he  said  : — 

England  and  France  are  natarally  united  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  politics,  and  of  hnman  progress,  that 
agitate  the  world — from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Mediterranean — from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea — from  the  desire  to  abolish  slavery  to  the  hope  of 
amelioration  for  all  Vie  countries  of  Europe,  I  see  in 
the  moral  as  in  the  poliiical  world,  that  there  are  two 
nations,  but  one  coarse  and  one  end. 

Not  only  do  the  two  coantries  possess  within  them- 
selves unrivalled  resources,  but  above  all — and  here  lies 
their  superiority — they  stand  in  the  van  of  generoius  and 
enlightened  ideas. 

The  eyes  of  all  who  suffer  rise  instinctively  towards 
the  west,  because  our  two  nations  are  even  more  powerful 
from  the  opinions  which  they  represent,  than  from  their 
armies  and  fleets. 

We  shall  take  back  to  France  with  us  the  lasting  im- 
pression made  on  minds  thoroaghly  able  to  appreciate 
the  very  imposing  spectacle  which  England  presents  ; 
where  virtue  on  the  throne  directs  the  destinies  of  a 
country  under  the  empire  of  liberty  without  danger. 

Were  these  high-sounding  sentences  addressed 
to  the  gaping  sycophants  of  the  Corporation 
Council  alone,  or  were  they  not  also  delivered — 
minatoi^  lightning  shafts  from  the  Oallic  eagle's 
grasp — vfc  the  Powers  that  are  not  with  England 
and  France  in  **  the  van  of  generous  and  en- 
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lightened  ideaa"-^«t  Austria  and  FrosBia,  frwn 
whom  are  tamed  the  "  eyes  that  rise  instinc- 
tively" (oh,  miracle  of  patient  hope !)  "to  the 
west*'  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  tlus  sense  they 
were  receiyed  in  the  Guildhall,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence of  the  day  justified  the  holdest  inter- 
pretation. The  telegraph  had  announced  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  hreaking  up, — the 
Tery  diminished  proposition  of  the  Allies  on  the 
third  point,  being  rejected  by  Eussia, — and  that 
Austria  exhibited  an  anxiety  to  prolong  negoci- 
ations,  tantamount  to  a  refasal  to  go  with  the 
Allies  into  the  field.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
language  of  the  Emperor  might  well  be  deemed  a 
threat  to  reTolutionise  the  half  of  Europe  in 
order  to  success  against  Bussia.  Nor  are  other 
indications  wanting  that  the  Allied  Groyem- 
ments  are  contemplating  the  employment  of  the 
Polish  nationality,  against  that  army  of  250,000 
which  threatens  the  whole  Eastern  frontier  of 
Austria.  Seyeral  members  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Ministry  have  ventured  upon  the  advocacy  of 
Pob'sh  restoration-— one  of  the  Members  for 
Bath  has  replaced  the  question  on  the  table 
of  the  House — ^and  the  Premier  has  himself 
employed  a  significant  "  pause"  to  help  out  his 
expression  of  the  "  standing  menace  *'  which 
Poland  is  to  Grermany. 

We  have  delayed  writing  these  pages  to  the 
latest  permitted  hour,  in  the  expectation  of 
Lord  John  Bussell's  arrival  from  Vienna,  and 
of  an  "explanation"  a  little  less  inexplic- 
able than  that  which  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Clarendon  have  been  pleased  to  render.  The 
information  thus  afforded  is  simply  con- 
firmatory of  that  recorded  above;  the  most 
rigorous  silence  being  observed  as  to  the  latest 
attitude  of  Austria.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  however,  that  she  is  still  engaged  in 
frantic  efforts  to  discover  the  utmost  that 
Russia  will  concede,  in  order  to  renewed 
pressure  on  the  Allies ;  and  the  desperateness 
of  her  condition,  in  the  event  of  war,  supplies 
a  key  that  opens  to  the  least  skilful  politician, 
all  tiie  intricacies  of  her  policy — excuses  her 
fears,  palliates  her  duplicity,  and  touches  our 
hatred  of  her  crimes  with  compassion  for  her 
wretchedness.  She  is  found  out — and  nothing 
stands  between  her  detection  and  her  ruin 
but  the  sinister  interests  of  her  quondam  allies. 
That  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  no  longer  igno- 
rant, or  rather  has  no  longer  a  motive  to  conceal, 
how  much  has  been  lost  in  diplomacy  and  war 
by  subservience  to  Vienna,  is  evidenced  by  the 
admiaaions  contained  in  an  article  of  the 
Moniteur,  attributed  to  the  Emperor's  own 
pen,  and  certainly  the  official^  defence  of 
his  policy.  "  Without  the  consent  of  Austria, 
our  army  was  forbidden  to  advance  on  the 
Danube."  That  is  the  only  reply  that  is 
made  to  the  obvious  complaint  of  inactivity 
where  the  utmost  energy  should  have  been 
shown.  It  is  in  keeping,  moreover,  with 
the  language  of  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  December 


last,  and  with  so  much  of  the  depodtionfl  before 
the  Sebastopol  Committee  as  relate  to  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  expedition.  In  the  third  month 
of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  we  discover  that 
time,  men,  money,  character,  have  all  been  lost 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  secure  an  ally  whose  very 
capital  is  so  positioned,  and  whose  principal 
provinces  are  so  affected,  that  she  cannot  draw 
the  sword  without  incurring  the  deadly  cer- 
tainty of  destruction.  It  would  be  doing  the 
statesmen  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  St.  James's 
too  much  wrong,  to  suppose  them  incapable 
of  perceiving,  or  of  appreciating,  these  primary 
considerations  of  strategy.  It  is  in  some  poli- 
tical consideration  we  must  seek  the  counter- 
poise which  decided  their  tenacious  adhesion 
to  Austria.  And  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  The 
aristocracy  of  England  and  the  Autocrat  of 
France  are  alike  reluctant  to  enkindle,  even  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  continent,  a  fire  that  is 
not  less  likely  to  encircle  their  own  thrones 
than  that  of  the  enemy.  "  The  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  the  keystone  of  the  European 
fabric,"  says  Lord  Palmerston.  "  The  Empire 
is  peace,"  says  Napoleon,  with  a  meaning  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  the  Imperial  subjects  to 
perceive. 

The  Empire  is  at  any  rate  &  force, — some  may 
be  heard  to  say, — ^while  this  Eepresentative 
Government  of  ours  has  not  even  the  force  that 
Carlyle  perceives  in  the  rotting  leaf:  it  will 
neither  do  its  work  nor  take  itself  off.  It  is,  in 
sad  truth,  in  a  sorry  plight !  That  fine  old  in- 
stitution, the  House  of  Commons,  wherewith 
the  Pyms  and  Yanes  did  such  glorious 
wonders,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, — ^with 
which,  in  a  deeply  degenerated  age,  a  Chatham 
would  hold  all  absolutist  monarchies  in  awe, 
and  a  Pitt  encounter  the  inspired  madness  of 
revolutionary  France,  —  seems  now  nothing 
but  a  machine  for  voting  supplies.  Forty 
millions  it  has  this  year  provided  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war — sixteen  of  which 
are  borrowed  of  a  gentleman  whom  the  said 
House  will  not  admit  beyond  its  bar,  though 
elected  to  *'  sit"  for  the  capital  itself:  sixteen 
millions  borrowed  by  the  English  Commons  of  a 
proscribed  Hebrew,  while  the  Emperors  Napo- 
leon and  Joseph — our  "august  ally"  and 
"equivocal  ally" — ^borrow  many  times  the 
sum  of  their  Christian  subjects.  And  these 
loans  and  taxes  the  Conmions  have  voted  with- 
out the  requirement  of  an  explanation  or  a  ptro- 
mise,  beyond  that  they  are  needed  for,  and 
shall  be  employed  in,  "the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war."  Not  that  our  repre- 
sentatives are  better  satisfied  than  ourselves 
with  the  Government  now  in  possession. 
The  coUapse  of  Lord  Palmerston's  popularity,. 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  is  something 
gladsome  to  behold.  The  mean  estimate  of 
ComewaU  Lewis's  skill  in  finance,  the  con- 
temptuous disrespect  of  the  Panmure  and 
Peel  War-office,  also  prevalent  where  opinion 
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M  pow^er — WDiild  also  be  matter  of  rejoicing, 
if  it  did  not  start  the  serious  question.  Do  these 
five  hundred  gentlemen  of  England  put  up 
with  a  Gk>yemment  they  despise,  from  conscious 
inability  to  provide  a  better,  or  genteel  indiffe- 
rence to  the  perils  of  the  empire.  If  our  informant 
does  not  mistake  the  feeling  of  his  colleagues, 
not  many  days  will  pass  oyer  without  a  demon- 
stration that  the  Commons  are  guiltless  of 
either.  It  is  represented  that  while  the  nego- 
ciations  were  yet  proceeding,  the  siege  almost 
suspended,  and  the  supplies  of  the  year  impro- 
yided,  there  would  be  much  risked  and  nothing 
saved,  by  an  expression  of  the  discontent  that 
is  nowhere  more  profound  than  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  obstructions  are  now  at  an 
end.  Lord  John  Russell  will  have  returned  to 
the  House  before  these  sheets  are  iu  circulation. 
The  telegraph  now  gives  the  War-office 
almost  instantaneous  communication  with  the 
camp  —  reports  to  us  the  virtual  fiailure  of 
a  fire  carried  on  ten  days  and  nights — 
and  may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  transfer 
the  command  to  a  genial  who  will  fight  in  the 
field  the  enemy  we  cannot  buiy  under  his  walls; 
if  indeed  a  commander  with  the  redoubtable 
name  of  Napoleon  do  not  present  himself  in  the 
camp*  The  dissolution  of  Parliament — ^the  too 
probable  efEect  of  a  Ministmal  defeat — ^would 
not  cut  the  sinews  of  war.  There  r^nains, 
then,  no  single  consideration  io  withhold  our 
representatives  from  inflicting  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston  the  fiette  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's ;  except,  indeed,  it  be  a  part  of  the 
compact  between  Windsor  and  Versailles,  that 
the  prompt  approver  of  the  coup  tTitat  shall  re- 
present the  views  of  its  author  in  the  councils  of 
his  angered  sovereign. 

We  earnestly  trust,  whatever  the  intrigues  of 
our  statesman  or  the  inefficienoy  of  our  repre- 
sentatives, the  nation  will  not  fidsify  those 
signs  of  awakening  to  the  duty  of  self-exertion, 
which  we  discern  on  eveiy  side,  and  will  not 
fail  to  guide  its  first  efforts  by  a  patriotic  dis- 
cretion. Some  six  weeks  since,  an  association 
originated  in  the  office  of  a  London  daily  news- 
paper, for  the  promotion  of  those  administrative 
and  departmental  reforms  which  are  us  immi- 
nently as  notoriously  needed,  was  outvoted  in 
its  &iat  public  meeting,  by  a  number  of  working 
men,  who  felt  that  the  rights  of  their  order  were 
ignored,  if  not  impugned,  by  the  Earners  of  the 
asBooiation.    We  hope  that  this  cireumstanoe, ' 


however  insignificant  it  may  appear,  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  promoters  of  a  mucli 
more  influential  movement  understood  to  have 
been  set  on  foot  in  the  City.  Nothing  is 
more  to  be  deprecated  at  this  momentous 
conjuncture,  than  the  agitation  for  class  objects; 
— ^but  such  agitation  can  only  be  avoided,  in 
the  coming  time  of  political  excitement,  by  a 
generous  caution  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
and  more  privileged  classes.  We  believe  that  the 
largest,  immediate  amount  of  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature  and 
Government,  not  by  a  movement  emanating  from 
any  central  point,  but  by  local  effort»— each 
oiganisation  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
district  in  which  it  exists.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  example  given  by  Newcastle  and 
Sheffield,  of  this  kind  of  action,  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  one  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  In 
the  published  constitution  of  the  National-Party 
Finsbury  Committee,  the  following  aire  annomiced 
as  its  Objects  and  Functions. 

Objects: — 1.  The  Furification  of  oar  Parliamentaiy 
and  Administrative  sjstems. 

2.  The  expres^ion  of  the  NutioDal  Will  in  oar  Foreign 

Policy,  and  the  Aboiition  of  Secret  Diplomacy. 

3.  The  Defence   and   DcTelopment  of  liocal  Self- 

Government 

FuKCTiOKs: — To  operate,  by  general  and  district  meet- 
ingB  or  lectures,  petitions,  memorials,  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  public  opinion  and  Parliamentaiy 
representation  of  this  Borough,  and  npon  the 
Government  and  Legislature,  within  the  limits 
prescribed  in  Clause  U. 

We  hear  of  the  formation,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,'  of  Democratic  Associations.  Firmly 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  there  can  Be  no  effectual 
justification  of  our  parliamentary  and  adminis- 
trative  system — ^no  just  "expression  of  the 
national  will  in  our  foreign  policy  " — ^without 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  whole  man- 
hood of  the  nation,  we  would  be  parties  to  no 
o]^;anisation  that  would  preclude  us  from  efforts 
towards  that  end.  But  we  also  believe  in  the 
policy  of  so  framing  our  organisations,  that  the 
Conservative  and  the  Chartist  may,  if  they  bo  so 
minded,  work  together  for  tfie  present  salvation 
of  their  common  country  frt)m  present  dangers, 
leaving  it  to  the  will  of  the  local  majority  to 
decide  upon  the  degree  and  kind  of  oiganic 
reform  that  shall  also  be  sought.  Only  by  some 
suoh  union  of  decision  with  forbearance  can  we 
hope  to  realise  the  national  safety. 
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Mmoirs  of  Aime,  Duehesa  of  Brittany,  2\pice 
Quim  of  Ft-anee,  By  Loxtisa  Stuakt  Cosiello. 
LoBdon :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

Thx  list  of  works  which  Miss  Costello  writes 
after  her  name,  is  so  long  that  we  must  needs 
omit  it  from  the  transcription  of  her  new  title- 
page  ;  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one  of 
them  has  afforded  to  her  readers  so  much 
pleasure,  or  reflects  upon  herself  so  much  honour, 
as  this  "Anne  of  Brittany."  It  is  a  companion 
book  to  "Mary  of  Burgundy" — ^not  excelling 
the  interest  of  its  story  or  the  graceful  vivacity 
of  its  style — for  that  were  hardly  possible ;  but 
exhibiting  a  yet  firmer  grasp  of  the  times  in 
question,  and  a  more  minute  research  into  their 
records.  If  we  did  not  know  that  the  events 
naixated  by  this  exciting  book  were  really  to  bo 
found  in  histories  never  to  be  suspected  of  ro- 
mancing, and  had  been  exhumed,  with  aU  their 
aepolchral  clothing  of  long  obsolete  circum- 
stance, from  black-letter  volumes,  faded  manu- 
sciipts,  and  archives  rescued  even  from  the 
eartridge-box,*  we  might  well  suspect  that  Miss 
Costello  had  imposed  upon  us  a  tale  highly  credit- 
able to  her  powers  of  invention  and  arrangement. 
"Duchess  of  Brittany  and  Twice  Queen  of 
France  :" — how  expressive  of  historic  transition 
and  personal  vicissitude  is  such  an  epitaph! 
Brittany,  we  all  remember,  was  the  last  of  the 
Duchies  absorbed  by  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and 
the  most  important  to  the  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  as  a  first-rate  power.  The  last  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  Francis  the  Second,  was  con- 
tempozary  with  our  Last  of  the  Barons.  Anne 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  by  a  second 
wife,  and  had  no  brother.  She  was  consequently 
educated  in  the  idea  that  with  her  would  rest  the 
destinies  of  Brittany;  and  was  betrothed  in  child- 
hood to  the  suitor  most  likely  to  aid  her  in  ful- 
filling the  object  of  her  traiuing — namely,  Max- 
imilian, King  of  the  Komans.  She  had  never 
seen  this  personage,  and  heard  of  him  nothing 
that  was  likely  to  prepossess  her  in  his  favour — 
whereas  she  was  on  familiar  and  quite  loving 
terms  with  Louis  of  Orleans,  heir-presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  a  young  gentle- 
man who  quite  appreciated  her  girlish  beauty 
and  good  sense.  She  nevertheless  accepted  the 
engagement  formed  for  her,  as  quite  in  keeping 
with  her  station  and  destiny;  while  Louis  could 
only  be  driven  by  terrible  threats  to  espouse  his 
cousin,  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Francis  the  Eleventh 
of  Prance.  The  death  of  the  King,  while  his 
son  Charles  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  left 

*  **  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  jasfc  ordered  the 
ezsminaiion  of  nomeroos  bandies  of  parchment,  hitherto 
used  for  cartridges,  by  which  great  treasures  of  history, 
io  records  of  the  expenses  of  the  Kings  of  France,  from 
Charles  V.  to  Heniy  IV.,  have  been  discovered."— 
%Nov.  4, 1863. 


France  in  the  hands  of  the  Begent,  his  eldest 
daughter — Anne  of  Beaujean ;  a  clever,  high- 
spirited,  but  cunning  and  cruel  woman.  It 
had  been  the  misfortune  of  Louis  to  have  slighted 
her  unconcealed  affection  for  him;  and  to  re- 
venge this  offence  was  one  of  the  objects  to 
which  she  devoted  her  power  with  the  young 
King.  Louis  was  irritated  into  rebellion, — over- 
come,— and  throwninto  prison,  where  he  received 
a  proof  of  the  conjugal  affection  that  should 
have  glorified  in  his  eyes  theplain-feiced  Jeanne. 

From  the  time  that  the  malignity  of  her  sister  had 
condemned  the  Dake  of  Orleans  to  a  punishment  so 
severe,  the  unfortunate  Princess  Jeanne,  his  wife—whoso 
patience  and  virtue  merited  a  better  return  of  the  affec- 
tion she  bore  her  husband— had  never  ceased  to  impor- 
tune the  Regcat  in  his  favour;  but  without  obtaining 
the  smallest  amelioration  of  his  condition.  So  fearfu 
was  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  that  her  tears  and  sup- 
plications wonld  have  an  effbct  on  the  King,  who  was 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  and  whose  kind  heart  was 
beginning  to  be  knoftm^  that  she  employed  every  art, 
and  exerted  every  effort,  to  prevent  their  meeting, 
except  in  public;  and  as  the  sorrowing  Jeanne  seldom 
appeared  at  great  ceremonies,  she  had  not  even  thea 
the  opportunity  to  plead  her  cause. 

At  length  it  reached  the  ears  of  Charles  that  his 
coudin  was  seriously  ill  in  his  prison:  and  (be  Regent^ 
alarmed  at  his  perseverance  in  making  inquiries  uid 
fearing  that  her  rigour  would  be  harshly  commented  on 
by  the  people,  allowed  herself  to  be  so  far  softened,  that 
permission  was  given  to  Jeanne  to  visit  her  husband  in 
bis  sicknesSi  Accordingly,  she  set  forth,  with  a  trem- 
bling heart,  towards  the  place  of  his  detention;  and  it  is 
said,  thst,  when  she  came  within  sight  of  the  Grosse 
Tour,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  she  was 
unable  to  repress  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  dun- 
geon, In  which  she  beheld  him  pale,  worn,  and  languish- 
ing in  untended  sickness. 

She  exclaimed,  on  entering,  "Ah,  Monsieur  I  en  qnel 
6tatvonsvoil^?" 

Louis,  looking  up  ftrom  his  miserable  bed,  on  seeing 
who  it  was  whose  voice  had  startled  his  wretched  mu- 
sings, turned  away,  saying — '*  Madrtm,  you  have  reason 
to  hate  me ;  but  leave  me  in  peace  1 " 

This  cold  reception  did  not  deter  the  pi'ying  Jeanne 
from  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  prison  and 
attend  to  him.  He  would  not  be  induced  to  believe  that 
she  was  not  sent  by  her  sister  to  triumph  over  his  fallen 
state,  and  requested  that  she  would  excuse  his  accepting 
her  services.  Twice  she  returned  with  the  same  humble 
petition,  but  her  unloving  husband  was  inexorable,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  abandon  her  design.  She  would 
not,  however,  leave  Bonrges,  but,  lodging  in  a  convent 
there,  she  sold  her  jewels  to  famish  him  with  the  neces- 
saries which  the  cruelty  of  the  Begent  had  denied. 

The  death  of  Doke  Francis  left  Ann6»  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  not  only  fatherless,  but  an 
orphan, — ^for  her  mother  had  died  two  years 
before — ^the  wife  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  still 
a  stranger — and  the  mistress  of  a  domain 
plagued  with  unscrupulous  enemies,  divided 
citizens,  and  faithless  allies.  Charles  laid  daim 
to  the  Duchy,  and  Maximilian  could  give  no  help 
to  his  bride, — Henry  of  England  was  a  false 
friend,  —  and  the  Bretons  were  themselves 
divided  in  affection  between  Ohszlesy  Lonis,  and 
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their  dachess.  The  girVB  beauty,  shrewdness, 
and  courage  shone  out  resplendently  through 
this  enyironment  of  difficulties — and  her  patn- 
otism.  (if  by  that  name  we  must  call  her  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  her  duchy)  most  of  all. 
Dunois,  one  of  the  royal  family  of  f  ranee,  and 
its  shrewdest  counsellor,  conceived  the  idea  of 
conciliating  all  parties  by  marrying  the  Duchess 
to  Charles.  It  was  but  a  slight  objection  to  this 
scheme  that  the  young  King  was  already  be- 
trothed to  the  little  daughter  of  that  VitTimiHaii 
to  whom  the  Duchess  had  been  married  by 
^roxy.  The  greater  difficulty  was,  to  induce 
the  imprisoned  Louis  to  give  up  his  hopeless 
passion  for  Anne.  This  accomplidied,  the  double 
engagement  to  Maximilian  was  set  at  naught, 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
and  the  French  exulted  in  the  bride  whose  dowry 
was  as  precious  as  her  beauty  was  fascinating. 
Of  the  many  entertaining  particulars  of  the  mar- 
riage festivities  given  us  by  Miss  Costello,  we 
prefer  this  extract : — 

Moit  of  the  ceremonies  lued  on  these  oocasions  appear, 
at  the  present  day,  sofBdently  tedious  and  monotonoos ; 
bot  one  was  customary  at  Bheims,  on  the  solemn  entry  of 
a  new  King,  which  presents  some  features  of  interest,  from 
the  drcamstance  of  its  being  repeated  in  memory  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc. 

At  the  principal  gate  of  the  town  of  Rheims,  a  theatre 
was  erected,  adom«l  with  highly-deoorated  pillars,  and 
surmounted  by  a  large  apple,  which  appeared  to  form  the 
centre  of  a  resplendent  sun.  When  the  royal  party  en- 
tered the  gates,  the  apple  opened,  and  within  it  was 
disclosed  a  heart  which,  expanding  also,  gave  egress  to  a 
young  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who,  stepping  forward,  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  town,  addressed  a  compUmenk  in 
verse  to  the  regal  party.  On  receiving  the  keys  again, 
the  damsel  re*  entered  her  heart  and  apple,  and,  imme- 
diately on  its  dosing,  the  sun  shot  forth  rays  in  the  form 
of  ileurs-de-lis. 

The  "  Fucelle  "  represented  the  dty  of  Rheims,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  allusion  to  the  heroine  of  Charles  VII., 
since  whose  time  the  custom  was  religiously  observed  at 
the  entry  of  his  successors.  The  '*  compliment "  was  as 
follows : — 

Moiy  voire  ancelle,  qui  Rheims  vous  repr^nte, 
D*un  coeur  ouvert,  pldn  de  fidelity, 
Comme  a  mon  Roi,  en  toute  humility, 
Les  clefs  des  portes  humblement  vous  presente. 

These  fetes  of  rejoidng  on  the  entry  of  Royal  visitors 
were  found  so  expensive  to  the  townspeople,  that  they, 
doubt,  sometimes  endeavoured  to  avoid  performing  thdr 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Several  ordinances  enjoin  exer- 
tions to  be  made,  and  it  was  expected  of  the  bodies  of  the 
different  trades,  such  as  butchers,  drapers,  mercers,  gold- 
smiths^  and  furriers,  that  they  should  put  themselves  to 
certain  charges  in  honour  of  the  time. 

The  married  life  of  Anne  would  probably 
have  been  a  very  happy  one  but  for  the  loss  of 
her  children ;  for  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
fascinated  with  his  wife,  and  she  to  have  quite 
recovered  from  her  early  liking  for  Louis.  But 
a  few  inches  of  masonry,  and  nine  months  of 
widowhood,  sufficed  to  revive  the  old  love.  Her 
husband  was  leading  her  through  one  of  the 
passages  of  an  unfinished  castle,  and  stooping 
not  enough  ta  clear  the  archway,  received  a  blow 
on  the  forehead  from  which  he  presently  died. 
Anne's  grief  appeared  incurable.    For  two  days 


and  nights  she  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  but 
lay  on  the  floor  weeping  violently — ^would  listen 
to  no  words  of-  consolations-declared  she  would 
never  smile  again  —  draped  her  apartments 
with  sable  doth — and  herself  put  on  black 
mourning;  which  no  Queen  had  worn  heftfte. 
But  Louis  was  now  King — and  to  Louis  she  was 
married  ere  her  mourning  had  begun  to  Me. 
His  divorce  from  the  unhappy  Jeanne  was 
granted  by  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  Borgia,, 
on  a  representation  too  odious  to  be  made  known 
to  Anne,  and  that  it  was  an  inhuman  cruelty  to 
have  required  the  much- wronged  wife  to  con- 
firm. With  the  meekness  of  a  saint,  and  the 
exhaustiess  love  of  woman, — 

The  discrowned  Jeanne  took  her  solitaiy  way  hack  to- 
the  retreat  she  had  chosen  at  Bourges.  As  she  came 
within  sight  of  the  Qreat  Tower,  memories  of  other  days, 
when  she  visited  her  husband  there,  came  over  her,  aod, 
weeping  sadlv,  she  exclaimed,  **  Alas!  he  was  then  a 
captive;  and  now  I  am  free!" 

It  was  believed  that  a  Inminoos  appearance  filled  the 
chamber  in  which  she  died,  and  the  nuns  of  the  Annno- 
eiation  at  Bourges,  saw  a  golden  light  hovering  over  the 
Palace  where  she  was  dying.  Ic  was  found  that  she 
had  always  worn  hair-cloth,  and  an  iron  chain  with 
points  round  her  waist,  and  a  cross,  with  five  silver 
points,  near  her  heart,  next  her  skin.  The  tradition  is^ 
that  she  had  made  this  cross  herself  of  the  nails  of  a  lute 
which  she  had  once  touched  witli  too  much  pleasure, 
perhaps  in  the  days  when  she  had  ventured  to  hope  that 
her  accomplishments  might  win  her  her  husband's  love. 

To  conclude  the  stories  told  of  this  ill-fated  Princess, 
it  is  related  that  some  time  after  her  death,  at  which 
both  he  and  Queen  Anne  were  much  afiPected,  Louis 
XII.  came  to  Bourgcs,  and  visited  her  tomb,  whera  he 
prayed  with  great  devotion. 

This  tomb,  erected  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciades- 
of  Bourges,  was  in  after  days  destroyed  by  the  Calvioists, 
who  are  reported  to  have  plunged  a  sword  into  the  siill 
andecayed  body,  on  which  a  sigh  was  heard  to  issue 
from  the  bosom. 

For  many  years  after  the  death  of  Queen  Jeanne,  a 
discourse  was  delivered  on  the  day  of  the  anniversary  of 
her  death,  in  her  honour.  In  one  of  these  occurs  the 
following  sentence : — '*  She  was  so  plain,  that  she  was 
repudiated  by  her  husband;  she  was  so  beautiful,  that 
she  became  the  Bride  of  Jesus  Christ." 

There  are  few  who  will  not  feel,  with  us,  a 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Anne, 
in  consenting  to  the  cruel  degradation  of  so  ex- 
emplary a  woman,  that  naturally  lessens  our 
interest  in  her  ^ture  career.  It  should  bo  said, 
however,  that  the  will  of  her  late  husband 
bound  her  to  marry  none  but  the  King  of 
Prance;  and  that,  as  she  was  childless,  the 
Duchy  for  which  she  had  already  undergone  so 
much,  would  thus  have  departed  from  her 
father's  line.  "We  are  willing  therefore  to  re- 
gard this  second  marriage  as,  like  the  first,  a 
State  necessity ;  and  only  in  the  hardship  of  the 
compulsion  forced  upon  Louis  in  his  early  life, 
can  we  find  any  palliation  of  his  heartlcssness 
towards  Jeanne.  The  union  was  not  eminently 
prosperous,  nor  unimpeachably  happy.  Anne 
brought  her  husband  no  son ;  and  though  her 
daughters,  Claude  and  Ren^c,  make  a  handsome 
figure  in  their  own  generation,  the  mother  knew 
it  not.     She  died  at  thirty-seyen^-sincerely  de- 
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plored  by  her  husband  and  her  subjeots.  Her 
fiineral  orator  specified  as  many  virtues  in  her 
character  as  there  had  been  years  in  her  life. 
Her  heart,  enclosed  in  a  golden  case,  was  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  her  father,  and  her  body 
interred  beneath  a  goi^peous  monument  in  St. 
Denis.  The  empty  case  may  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  museums  of  Paris.  The  heart  was  "violated 
by  a  sneering  mob,  and  the  body  cast,  among  a 
heap  of  equsdly  insulted  remains,  in  that  trench 
which  swallowed  up  the  Royalty  of  France.'' 

The  interest  and  value  of  the  biography  arc 
much  enhanced  by  the  skill  with  which  Miss 
Gostello  has  introduced  sketches  and  stories 
strictly  episodical,  but  of  more  avail  to  our 
understanding  of  the  times  and  peoples  with 
whom  Anne  had  to  do,  than  many  pages  of  most 
veracious  description ;  besides  being,  in  several 
cases,  of  that  exciting  quality  which  we  call 
romantic.  The  story  of  Landais — ^the  low-bom 
fEivourite  and  sagacious  minister  of  Duke  Francis; 
enemy  and  victim  of  the  legitimate  nobility — is 
one  of  these.  But  it  is  far  too  long  even  for 
abstract ;  and  we  take  leaA^e  of  a  charming  book 
by  transcribing  but  one  other  of  its  pages — that 
which  records  the  fortunes  of  the  Queen-elect 
set  aside  by  Charles'  union  with  Anne : — 

Marguerite,  even  at  the  early  age  at  which  this  affront 
was  pot  apon  her.  was  very  witty ;  and,  being  ooc  day 
at  table  when  her  Maitre  dHotel  remarked  on  the  bad- 
ness of  the  wines  that  year,  owing  to  the  extreme  wetness 
of  the  season,  she  observed — **  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  it.  What  wonder  that  grapes  should  be  green 
and  unwholesome  this  year,  since  oaths  ha?e  been  of  no 
value!" 

The  after  career  of  Margaerite  was  important  to 
Europe,  and  very  interesting  as  regards  herself.  Her 
adventure  on  her  way  to  Spain,  to  be  married  to  the 
Infant,  is  familiar  to  most  persons.  When,  being  over- 
taken by  a  friehtful  storm  with  little  hope  of  escape,  she 
is  recorded  to  nave  written  her  own  epitaph  and  attached 
it  to  her  dress,  in  allnsion  to  ber  being  twice  a  bride  and 
no  wife;  her  usnal  humoar  appears  even  at  sach  a 
moment— 

*'  C*y  fclst  Ifurgot,  la  gente  demoiseUet 
Qni  ha  deax  rnaila  et  •>-  mourat  pucelle." 

Escaped  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  she  was  wrecked  in  liap- 
piness  on  shore ;  her  hnsband,  the  Infant,  dying  almost 
immediately.  After  thli,  she  was  married  to  the  young 
and  interesting  Philibert,  of  Savoy;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  was  left  again  a  widow.  Her  conjugal  ten- 
derness has  left  its  record  in  the  splendid  tomb  she 
erected  to  this  husband  at  Brou,  near  Bourg,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  those  tombs  for  which  the  age  was  so 
celebrated. 

She  died  at  Malines,  in  1530,  leaving  an  exalted  repu- 
tation, and  much  lamented  by  her  subjects.  She  was  full 
of  learning  and  accomplishments,  as  her  poet,  Le  Maire 
de  Beige,  shows  in  his  verses ;  and  it  is  told  of  her,  that 
when  her  physicians  begged  her  not  to  study  so  hard,  she 
replied, "  That  the  body  was  always  well,  if  the  mind 
was  attended  to." 


The  Poetical  Worh  of  Rolert  BhomfieU,    A 

l^ew  Edition.     With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's 

life  and  Writing^.     London:  Knight   and 

Son,  Clerkenwell  Close.     1855. 

Thkbe  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  our 

readers  to  whom  the  vrotka  of  Bobert  Bloomfield 


were  household  words  in  the  days  of  diildhood 
and  youth,  and  to  whom  they  rendered  a  never 
to  be  forgotten'  service  in  leading  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  Nature  through  a  poetic 
medium.  The  author  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy," 
and  the  '^Eural  Tales,"  though  possessing  no 
claim  to  rank  on  equal  terms  with  the  Ayrshire 
bard,  was  yet  a  true  brother  of  that  immortal 
son  of  song;  and  he  did  for  multitudes  of 
Englishmen  and  English  firesides  what  Bums 
did  for  his  countrymen.  He  translated  the 
language  of  inarticulate  things  into  intelligible 
and  musical,  if  homely  speech ;  he  found  '*  ser- 
mons in  stones,"  and  set  them  to  melodious  ca- 
dences— ''books  in  the  ruiming  brooks,"  and 
transcribed  the  sweet  songs  they  murmured — 
and  "good  in  everything,"  because  it  wasn't 
in  him  to  find  anything  else.  Like  Bums,  too, 
he  did  much  to  lessen  and  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
that  divides  the  rich  and  poor,  and  to  promote 
a  conmion  interest  by  the  assertion  of  a  common 
sympathy.  Mankind  were  not  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge his  merits  or  to  testify  their  gratitude  for 
the  boon  he  conferred  upon  them.  His  work& 
are  everywhere  read,  and  rarely  in  a  critical 
view ;  his  faults,  which  are  all  short- comings 
venial  enough,  and  never  vices,  are  seldom  dis- 
cerned by  the  class  whoso  especial  property  he 
is,  and  dutifully  ignored  by  the  archons  of 
literature,  who  know  too  well  the  value  of  the 
sterling  metal  to  cavil  at  a  little  want  of  polish. 
This  edition  of  the  works  of  Bloomfield  is  a 
small  pet  quarto  of  a  pocketablc  size,  well 
printed,  well  boimd,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of 
a  couple  of  wood-cuts  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "unmitigated  rubbish,"  well  illus- 
trated. The  chief  daim  to  notice,  however, 
consists  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life  and 
Writings,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  works. 
This  essay  is  a  striking  and  discriminating  piece 
of  biography  which  the  admirers  of  Bloomfield 
will  know  how  to  value.  In  it  we  have  the  few 
events  of  the  poet's  life  touchingly  detailed.  We 
are  told  how  the  fatherless  boy,  the  infant  weak- 
ling of  a  family  of  blk,  was  brought  up  painfully 
by  his  widowed  mother,  who  could  afibrd  him 
but  three  months'  "  education"  at  an  academy — 
how,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  went  out  to 
labour  as  a  '*  farmer's  boy" — ^how,  because  his 
unmuscular  frame  was  unequal  to  the  work,  he 
left  the  ferm  and  was  sent  to  "  brother  George" 
in  London  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  became  errand-boy  to  a  knot  of  cordwainers 
— how  he  picked  up  some  knowledge  and  a  little 
skill  in  the  use  of  words  by  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud  to  the  workmen — how  he  wrote  a 
copy  of  verses  and  got  them  printed  in  the  poet's 
comer  of  a  magazine — how  he  was  not  allowed 
by  the  journeymen  to  continue  at  work  because 
he  had  no  indentures — how  he  went  back  again 
to  the  harrow  and  the  clods,  and  kind  Mr. 
Austin  made  him  welcome — how  Mr.  Dundridge, 
a  lady's  shoemaker,  agreed  to  receive  him  ap- 
prentice— how  he  learned  to  make  ladies'  shoes 
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and  to  play  the  fiddle — how,  when  hifl  time  was 
out,  he  sold  his  fiddle  and  got  a  wife,  and  set  to 
work  in  a  light  garret  to  earn  a  bed  of  his  own 
to  lie  upon — how  in  the  Hght  garret  he  composed 
the  *'  Farmer's  Boy"  while  hammering  away  at 
the  lapstonoy  "  actually  constructing  two  whole 
books  without  committing  them  to  paper" — how 
the  editor  of  the  *'  Monthly  Mirror"  introduced 
him  to  Capel  Lofi't,  who  got  his  poem  published 
for  him,  and  by  its  sale  put  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  into  his  pocket — how  Robert  now 
'became  a  prosperous  man  and  a  celebrated,  and 
wrote  other  books,  and,  woe  to  him,  went  into 
the  book-trade,  and  came  out  a  bankrupt  and  a 
broken-spirited  man — ^how  af9.iction  came  upon 
him  and  crushed  his  timid  spirit  and  quiyering 
frame,  until,  after  years  of  suffering,  he  "  de- 
parted this  life,  aged  fifty-seven."  Such  is  the 
burden  of  Bloomfield's  simple  history.  It  is 
easily  enough  learned  by  heart,  and  it  is  worth 
remembering,  and  should  be  remembered  when 
we  face  the  wintry  blast  with  young  Giles,  or 
laugh  gleefully  at  the  quaint  humour  of  the 
rural  sketches. 

We  were  tempted  to  say  something  of  the 
character  of  Bloomfield ;  but  Mr.  Bands  has  said 
it  for  us,  and  said  it  so  well  that  we  are  spared 
any  further  trouble  than  that  of  transcribing 
from  its  pages.  Who  that  knows  Bloomfield 
well  will  not  i^ee  in  the  following  summary  of 
the  man  ? 

The  character  of  Bloomfield  was  exceptional,  or  rather, 
he  belonged  to  an  exceptional  dass,  whose  peculiarities  of 
moral  structure  are  not  often  made  conspicuous  by  gifts 
Jike  his.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  Uable 
to  the  weaknesses  and  sufTcrings  that  beset  the  poetic 
temperament.  That  may  be  said  of  Burns,  for  instance; 
and  yet  between  the  morale  of  the  two  men  there  is 
4>nly  one  feature  of  resemblance,  that  of  indifference 
to  gainful  pursuits  for  their  own  sake.  It  might  be 
said  of  Byron ;  and  be,  like  Robert,  had  an  extro' 
4>rdinaril^  delicate  brain  and  nervous  system,  though 
he  was  noi  indifferent  to  money,  extravagant  as  he  was. 
It  might  be  said  of  Campbdl,  and  with  a  greater  ap- 
proximfition  to  a  likeness  in  difference;  for  Campbell 
was  a  shrinking,  timid  creature,. who  might  very  well 
have  lost  his  reason  without  surprising  any  one.  But 
nil  these  men' were  more  or  less  ''of  the  earth,  earthy." 
They  had  all  of  them  instincts  of  self-estimation,  of  self- 
protection,  of  retaliation,  of  acquisition,  of  circumspec- 
tion and  secresy;  in  sufficient  strength  to  place  them 
on  terms  of  partial  equality  with  the  brute  mass  of 
•cunning  and  selfishness  every  man  must  encounter  in 
a  busy  life.  Bums,  in  particular,  was  a  self-esteeming, 
stiff-necked  man;  and  Byron  could  turn  like  a  wild 
boast  upon  any  who  wronged  him — and  upon  some 
-who  did  not.  But  Bloomfield  was  not  only  as  destitute 
of  the  protective  and  aggressive  instincts  we  have  men- 
tioned as  any  being  could  well  be,  and  yet  retain  the 
general  description  of  manhood ;  but  he  was  endowed 
with  a  dispoution  whose  spont^eous  outflow  of  good- 
ness and  love  made  the  absence  of  anything  like  body- 
guard, warder  or  garrison,  doubly  hazardous.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  literally  nothing  of  his  own 
sufferings,  or  of  his  .own  kind  actions,  and  everything  of 
what  others  endured,  and  what  they  did  for  him.  In 
all  he  has  written  there  is  nothing  like  a  complaint — 
thei'e  is  nothing  like  a  boast — there  is  nothing  like  a 
sarcasm — there  is  absolutely  no  burst  of  indignation,  and 
no  expression  of  pure-hearted  displeasure  which  does  not 


seem  ashamed  oA  itsdf,  and  half  incUned  to  tremUe  into 
tears  of  pity. 

Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Bloomfield 
will  concur  in  this  estimation  of  his  character. 
It  is  possible  that  some  who  have  formed  their 
taste  on  more  classical  models  will  demur  to 
Mr.  Band's  verdict  in  regard  to  his  poetical 
powers  and  his  deserved  poetical  standing.  But 
we  thiak,  on  the  whole,  that  the  panegyrics  here 
bestowed  on  the  shoexnaker  poet  are  no  greater 
than  he  justly  merited.  We  have  seen  it  argued 
that  Bloomfield  owed  the  chief  part  of  his  success 
and  his  popularity  to  the  happy  choice  of  his 
subjects ;  as  though  that  were  a  thing  of  acci- 
dent, or,  being  so,  were  a  justifiable  ground  of 
detraction.  If  we  are  to  judge  in  such  a  spirit, 
we  may  proceed  to  eject  the  best  writers  of  every 
ago  from  the  position  they  have  won  by  their 
best  efforts,  and  accord  them  only  that  which 
they  might  have  attained  by  attempting  things 
for  which  they  were  disqualified.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  adjudicate  after  this  manner ;  with 
his  present  biographer  we  also  will  say — 

Our  verdict  upon  Bobert  Bloomfield  is,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  capadty,  who  lacked  the  fiery  and  indbrive 
elements  which  were  neeessary  to  obtain  for  him,  in  M» 
position,  the  proper  training  for  his  art,  and  the  boldness 
and  self-esteem  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  do 

i'nstioe  to  his  own  gifts.  We  would  speak  of  him,  and 
lave  his  memory  cherished,  with  reverential  appredation, 
as  a  true  poet,  and  not  as  a  shoe-making  clown  who  wrote 
decent  rhymes,  and  was  caressed  into  a  brief  celebrity  by 
a  **  Mecenas  of  cobblers." 


The  London  Quarterly  Eetiew,     No.  YII. 
London:  Walton  and  Maberly.    1855. 

Ahoko  the  seven  articles  which  form  the  con- 
tents of  the  new  number  of  the  "  Loadoii 
Quarterly,''  there  is  not  one  that  is  not 
creditable  to  its  author  and  to  the  character  of 
the  Eeview.  We  may  point  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  vivid  sketch  of  Addison's  life — ^to 
the  paper  on  British  Costume,  remarkable  not 
only  for  good  plain  common-sense  neatly  ex- 
pressed, but  for  some  pertinent  strictures  on 
dress,  which  appear  to  us  to  set  forth  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  and  which  we  should 
much  like  to  see  carried  out  in  individual  prae- 
tice.  The  most  readable  article,  however,  and, 
there  is  no  risk  in  declaring,  the  one  which  will 
be  most  generally  read,  is  that  on  Popular 
Criticism,  for  which  Qeorge  Gilfillan  has  fur- 
nished the  text.  In  it  the  magniloquent  critic 
of  Dundee  is  criticised  in  his  turn — is  judged 
as  well  by  the  recognised  canons  as  by  the 
standard  he  has  chosen  to  adopt  in  judging  of 
others — and,  measured  by  either,  is  found 
miserably  wanting.  We  were  perfectly  aware 
of  Gilfillan's  vices  of  composition— of  his  puerile 
choice  of  all  the  biggest  words  in  the  language, 
and  his  disdain  of  the  best— of  his  flatulent 
phraseology  which  renders  the  reading  of  one  of 
his  papers  after  supper  as  certainly  produotiTB 
of  nightmare  as  would  be  ttie  swallowing  of  a 
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eouple  of  pounds  of  yeast  duiiiplings^--of  his 
&r-fetched  and  miss-the-mark  metaphors — and 
of  his  meek  self-assertion  which  characterised 
him  as  the  most  modest  man  north  of  the  Tweed : 
all  this  we  knew  quite  well,  but  certainly  never 
dreamed  that  the  great  aristarch  of  criticism, 
and  foster-&ther  of  forty  thousand  poets,  had 
committed  himself  by  the  perpetration  of  so 
much  preposterous  and  pernicious  nonsense  as 
the  critic  of  the  new  Quarterly  quotes  from  his 
writings.  Here  it  is,  however,  in  black  and 
white — and  Gilfillan  and  his  admirers  must 
make  the  best  of  it  they  can.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  for  judgment  upon  a 
writer  from  detached  extracts  from  works  which 
all  the  world  knows  must  have  been  hastily 
written.  But  the  offender  has  provoked  this 
measure  in  himself  setting  the  example,  and 
must  put  up  with  the  consequences.  The  paper 
eondudes  with  a  summary  of  Gilfillan's  demerits 
in  the  following  words :  "He  has  in  truth  no 
single  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  critic, 
either  of  sacred  or  profane  literature ;  and,  in 
assnioiiig  the  one  after  the  other,  he  has  only 
added  presumption  to  incompetence,  and  irre- 
verence to  presumption."  This  is  hard  measure ; 
harder,  we  think,  than  is  deserved — ^but  not  so 
hard  88  GilfiUan  has  himself  meted  out  to  men 
whom,  had  he  possessed  a  just  sense  of  his  own 
intellectual  stature,  he  woidd  have  regarded  with 
submissive  and  reverent  admiration. 

The  Paper  on  the  War  with  Eussia,  as  it  is  the 
longest,  so  is  it  the  most  elaborate  and  complete. 
If  it  were  printed  in  a  small  shilling  volume, 
it  would  circulate  rapidly,  and  would  supply 
to  thousands  that  information  which  they  want, 
4uid  those  grounds  for  calm  and  dispassionate 
reflection  upon  the  events  of  the  present  great 
crisis  which  the  people  want  no  less,  and  which 
it  would  do  them  good  to  have.  We  have  read 
the  narrative  with  much  interest.  Had  we  space, 
we  should  quote  the  spirited  accounts  of  the  groat 
battles  which,  if  they  have  done  nothing  else, 
have  asserted  the  inherent  valour  of  the  British 
man,  and  shown  that  though  corruption  and 
routine  at  home  and  imbecility  abroad  have 
done  their  worst,  the  old-fashioned  bravery  has 
not  decayed.  Let  us  commend  this  article  espe- 
aaJlj  to  our  readers. 


into  the  memotieB  of  the  ohxac^x-going  people. 
The  truth  itf,  with  regard  to  the  great  body  of 
them,  that  they  are  not  music ;  they  would  pass 
muster  creditably  enough  as  exercises  in  tho- 
rough bass ;  but,  like  the  generality  of  first-form 
verses,  which  though  correct  in  quantity  and 
free  from  absolute  nonsense,  are  not  poetry, 
they  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  thought  and 
imagination  which  would  make  them  music.  A 
musical  phrase  may  be  as  common-place  and  un- 
meaning as  a  doggrel  rhyme,  and  there  are  a 
thousand  such  phrases  in  these  compositions — 
due  all  of  them  to  the  melodist,  and  not  to  the 
harmonists  who  have  made  the  accompaniments. 
We  would  not  include  all  of  them,  however,  in 
this  censure.  !N'ow  and  then  there  is  a  gleam 
^f  thought  and  fancy  in  the  dry  desert  of  com- 
mon-place, and  such  oa^s  occur  generally  when 
the  author  writes  in  the  minor  key.  The  best 
tune  in  the  whole  collection  is  entitled 
"  Maclean's,"  at  page  38,  and  might  worthily 
replace  some  of  the  growling  ditties  which  it  is 
thought  appropriate  to  sing  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions ;  but  for  this  one  decent  melody  we  might 
poipt  to  a  pile  of  rubbish — such  impertinencies 
as  **  Admonition,''  page  50 — such  puerilities  as 
"  Kindness,"  page  80 — or  such  common-place  as 
"Damascus,"  page  140.  We  regret  that  the 
passable  melodies  which  should  redeem  this 
work  from  the  condemnation  here  bestowed  are 
all  too  few  to  justify  us  in  warmly  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  public  The  work  has  been  litho- 
graphed, instead  of  engraved,  and  upon  the  whole 
is  exceedingly  ill  done.  Some  of  the  pages  are 
tolerable,  while  others  exhibit  the  notes  in  huge 
blots  with  spider  legs  growing  out  of  the  middle 
of  their  heads,  and  a  mile  too  long — ^having  evi- 
dentiy  been  put  on  the  stone  by  a  hand  ignorant 
of  the  first  rudiments  of  music. 


Maelean*8  Sacred  Music,  Arranged  for  Four 
Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano-forte  Accompani- 
ment. London :  Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.  1854. 

If  we  wanted  any  evidence  to  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  ,to  compose  a  good  psalm  tune,  we 
might  gather  it  from  the  volumes  before  us. 
Here  are  .above  two  hundred  pieces  of  music  set 
to  pious  verses,  harmonised  by  men  familiar  with 
eounterpoint  and  with  the  requirements  of 
popular  psalmody,' — and  there  is  no  risk  in  pro- 
phesying that  not  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  will 
find  their  way  into  our  chapeb  and  chuzehes  or 


Sir  Jasper  Carew,  his   Life  and  Experiences. 
London :  T.  Hodgson.     1855. 

This  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the  series 
of  the  "  Parlour  Librarv,"  abounds  with  incident 
and  adventure,  and  the  characteristic  experiences 
of  a  somewhat  vagabond  life.  The  narrative, 
though  extending  through  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  of  close  print,  is  ever  vivid  and  graphic. 
The  matter-of-fact  reader  may  be  led  to  suspect 
at  times  that  the  author  presumes  a  little  too 
much  upon  his  credulity,  and  that  the  marvellous 
^*  experiences"  herein  set  forth  have  less  founda- 
tion in  fact  than  even  the  average  of  autobiogra- 
phies; but  he  who  reads  for  amusement  and 
excitement  wiU  find  no  lack  of  either  of  these 
stimulants,  and  wiU  find  the  pages  glide  rapidly 
through  his  fingers.  The  writer's  powers  of  de- 
scription are  of  a  high  order,  and  no  less  a  com* 
pliment  is  due  to  his  faculties  of  observation. 
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UTEBJLTURE. 


Poenu.     By  Bessie  BiTinsH  Fixkes.     Second 
Edition.    London:  J.  Chapman.     1856. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  the  Poems  of  Miss  Parkes  in 
a  Second  Edition,  and  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  many  more  editions  yet.  They  have  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal — ^they  are  jiot  only  mu- 
sical utterances,  the  vehicles  of  natural  sentiment 
merely,  but  they  give  noble  expression  to  noble 
thoughts,  and  a  brave  and  wholesome  philosophy. 
We  read  them  with  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  of 
pleasure  merely.  They  reldndle  the  old  hopes, 
awaken  the  old  and  good  resolves,  and  breathe  a 
spirit  at  once  of  action  and  fortitude,  and  at 
times  of  playful  and  manly  cheerfulness  which 
renews  our  youth.  This  neat  and  goodly  volume 
contains  some  important  and  exquisite  additions, 
and  comprises,  we  presqjne,  the  whole  of  her 
published  works.  Bessie  is  a  painter  as  well  as 
a  true  poet,  and  may  sing  "/o  anehe"  in  either 
character.     It  is  thus  she  sings  of  Art : — 

O  world  of  Art  V  O  Shrine 
Wherein  we  treasure  all  we  hold  divine* 
How  art  thon  blest ! 
Whoso  is  weary  in  this  world  of  care, 
Finds  in  thy  presence  a  perpetual  prayer 
And  patient  rest ; 

-  Finds  a  remainder  of  those  things  which  bide 
When  we  and  all  onr  phantasms  drop  aside 
Into  the  gulf  of  death,  a  hope  sublime, 
A  realm  unfading  set  apart  from  time. 
Bid  the  great  heart  of  Faith  itself  decay. 
Were  Cross  and  Church  and  Altar  swept  away, 
Thou  from  thy  treasury  could'st  that  faith  restore. 
And  light  the  lamp  of  Sacrifice  onoe  more. 

O  thou  fair  world  of  Art ! 

From  whence  my  soul  would  never  fain  depart, 

Bnt  dwell  up  there  and  be 

Numbered  among  that  goodly  company. 

No  tint  of  whose  bright  freshness  can  decay. 

Nor  any  silver  utterance  die  away. 

There  lives  whatever  in  past  times  befell. 

There  all  that  Sagas  or  that  Epics  tell, 

AH  the  great  deeds  that  thrill  a  nation^s  heart 

Live,  bright  and  deathless,  in  the  world  of  Art ! 

All  beauty  ever  dreamt,  all  faith,  all  hope. 

Hath  there  a  glorious  scope ; 

All  of  heroic,  exquisite  or  splendid, — 

There  Raphaelle  walks  a  king  with  all  his  peers 

attended ; 
There  the  grand  Sibyls  sit,  in  whoso  dark  eyes 
Creation's  unredeemed  promise  lies. 
And  thunderous  prophets  of  gigantic  mould 
Wail  us  degenerate  from  the  d^ys  of  old. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  more — 
for  the  ballad  on  the  "  Death  of  Evan  Lloyd"— 
for  " The  Moors"— for  the  "Three  Sketches  for 
Pictures,"  and  for  many  other  fine  poems  which 
our  readers  would  be  glad  to  peruse.  Let  us 
call  attention  especially  to  "  The  Ballad  of  the 
King's  Daughter."  That  we  would  transcribe 
at  once  were  it  not  that  it  must  be  already 
known  to  most  lovers  of  genuine  poetry — to  aU 
indeed  who  arc  listening  for  the  solemn-sounding 
strains  which,  few  and  far  between,  reach  us 
from  the  realm  of  song. 


The   Voieei  of  the  Seven  Thunden.     London ; 

W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

Cbitics  may  surely  teach  by  example  as  well  as 
practice ;  and  if  reviewers  conscientiously  ab- 
stained from  the  notice  of  books  professing  to 
<  reveal  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John,  it  might  teach 
a  lesson  of  modesty.  This  latest  specimen  of 
Apocalyptic  literature  is  the  most  harmless  we 
remember  to  have  seen,  inasmuch  as  it  is  per- 
fecfly  unintelligible.  We  transcribe  the  super- 
scription of  the  book, — and  if  any  of  our  readers 
think  they  are  of  the  "Intelligences"  ad- 
dressed, or  are  likely  to  profit  by  a  commimi- 
cation  written  throughout  in  the  style  of  the 
opening  paragraphs,  we  commend  them  to  the 
Seven  Thunders : — 

Q!^a  tfje  Iftuman  Jamflg,  of  every  Clime,  Nation, 
Kindred,  and  Tongue,  now  located  upon, 
and  scattered  over,  this  Orb,  who,  through 
the  Eternal  and  vital  effluxion  of  the  one 
Immutable  Law  of  all  Being,  have  now  be- 
come the  heirs  in  possession  of  the  Highest 
Kingdom  of  Terrestrial  Form;  and  Co  those 
Hol^  and  Incarnate  Intelligences,  tE^t  <Eintnfr 
Snbunhle,  now  scattered  and  sown  within  such 
Form,  who,  throagh  the  operation  of  the  same 
Immutable  Law  of  Being,  and  by  virtue  of 
their  entombment  within,  and  holding  posses- 
sion of,  the  Flower  of  the  Human  Family, 
have  now  become  the  heirs  in  immediate 
reversion  of  the  Highest  Kingdom  of  Celes- 
tial Form: 

THIS  EPISTLE  is  inscribed  and  presented  for  their 
high  consideration,  instruction,  comfort,  and  support, 
preparatory  to,  and  pending  the  final  consummation 
of,  the  travail  and  birth  of  the  latter  kingdom,  and  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  its  usual  and  ordained  deliverance 
out  of,  and  relative  severance  from,  the  corporeal  bonds 
and  associations  of  the  former.  Tlio  Alpha  and  Omega 
whereof  are  at  this  time  more  fully  opened,  and  cor- 
poreally manifested  and  brought  to  light  through  the 
perfect  fulness  of  those  inductive  evidences  which  this 
orb,  as  a  concentrated  epitome  and  record  of  the  vital 
testimony  of  Being  proper,  contains  and  reveals  of  those 
diverse  and  mediatorial  relations  which,  in  their  ag- 
gregate and  ultimate,  constitute,  by  the  strictest  analogy 
and  induction,  the  only  revelation  of  the  one,  perfect. 
Holy  Law  and  Temple  of  Infinite  Being  proper. 


The  Pastoral  Office  and  the  Millennium.  A  Eeply 
to  Dr.  King's  '^  Buling  Eldership ;''  including 
another  Version  of  the  Coming  Struggle.  By 
an  Old  P&ksbyteh.  London  :  Houlston  and 
Stonoman.     Edinburgh:  T.  Grant. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  "  Seven  Thunders  "  in 
this  book,  and  nothing  of  the  Apocalypse,  beyond 
an  incidental  allusion  to  some  of  its  simplest  and 
most  beautiful  allusions.  The  "  Old  Presbyter" 
we  very  much  suspect  to  be  identical  with  a 
"Citizen  of  Edinburgh," — ^than  whose  corn-law 
and  currency  pamphlets  few  have  been  more  in- 
fluential, and  none  deserve  wider  attention.  He 
is  at  any  rate  one  of  those  too  choice  spirits, 
with  whom  democracy  is  a  religion,  and  the 
Church  a  Commonwealth.  His  notion  of  the 
pastoral  office  is,  that  it  is  naught — that  the 
elders  should  rule,  the  deacons  serve,  and  the 
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Ohurcli  teach  itself;  and  this  simple  yiew  of 
the  Christian  polity  he  connects  with  the 
millennial  idea  by  an  intense  Mth  in  the  con- 
verting efficacy  of  a  Church  so  constituted.  He 
defends  his  belief  and  hope  with  a  fair  amount  of 
scriptural  learning,  great  shrewdness,  and  in- 
variable  good  temper,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  damty  in  his  choice  of  epithets.  We 
particularly  like  his  abstinence  from  those 
appeals  to  devotional  feeling  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  of  controversial  writing 
obscure  the  question  at  issue,  and  inflame  the  pre* 
jndices  that  should  bo  silent  while  the  under- 
standing is  at  the  work  of  judgment.  Many  of 
his  allusions,  eamare  to  English  readers,  will  be 
highly  relished  by  brother  Scots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

leaser's  Magazine  for  April  presents  a  biU  of 
fare  far  above  the  average.  The  Oxford  Essays 
are  handled  in  a  learned  spirit;  there  is  an 
interesting  story  of  Ninian  Holdfast — a  well- 
timed  paper  on  Military  Hospitals — a  fine  Poem 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  an  excellent  conclud- 
ing article,  full  of  home  truths  and  a  cool 
cutting  kind  of  satire,  on  the  War  Committee, 
the  Ministry,  and  the  Conference,  in  which  the 
writer  concludes  by  turning  the  tables  on  Lord 
.  Pahnerston  on  the  subject  of  deprecating  the 
Divine  wrath  in  misfortunes  brought  upon  our- 
selves by  our  own  wilful  neglect — a  retort,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  was  anticipated  by  Binney 
in  his  fast-day  sermon.  *'Hinchbrook"  in- 
creases in  interest  and  in  complexity ;  two  new 
characters  are  introduced,  a  Mr.  Ardour,  who 
reminds  us  of  Warrington  in  Thackeray's  Pen- 
demiis,  and  a  Mrs.  Bembridgc,  who  is  but  a 
mitigated  Mrs.  Gamp,  with  sobriety  and  other 
virtues  on  her  side. — The  Fresetit  Crtm;  by 
Bev.  T.  B.  Birks,  M.A.  (London:  Partridge 
and  Oakey)  is  a  neat  little  volume  setting  fortii 
the  operation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
concentrating  religious  influence  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Christian  union  and  missionary 
enterprise. — Chronicles  of  Wolf  erf  a  JRoost,  and 
other  Papers,  by  Washington  Irving  (Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  and  Co.),  is  a  handsome  edi- 
tion, published  at  a  shilling,  of  a  work  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  and  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  lovers  of  quaint  and  real  humour. 
— Bohin  Mood  and  other  Poems,  by  John  R.  Wise 
(London :  Lacy),  is  a  flve-act  play  founded  on  an 
older  drama  on  the  same  subject  by  Anthony 
Munday.  We  have  not  read  it.  Happening 
to  glance  first  at  the  "  other  Poems,"  our  eye 
fell  on  the  following  verse : 

And  when  they  meet,  'tis  not  the  words 

A  common  being  niters. 
For  in  each  other's  face  their  looks 

Are  love*B  interpreters. 

That  verse  did  our  business  for  us  as  completely 
as  would  a  cloth-yard  shaft  from  Bobin  Hood 


himself  clean  throagh  the  midriff.  We  are  a 
gone  critic— carry  us  out,  and  bury  us  decentiy 
in  the  greenwood,  where  the  wild  birds  sing  and 
not  the  ''  metre  ballad-mongers." — Potiohomania 
Fake,  par  P.  E,  Van  Noorden  (London :  Dean 
and  Son),  is  a  pleasing,  but  rather  a  fantastical 
than  original  composition  for  the  piano-forte. 
The  harmony  is  good,  and  in  some  places  strik- 
ing, but  the  melody  is  hardly  discoverable  in 
some  parts,  and  where  it  is  most  marked  is 
least  original.  It  has  the  merit,  however,  of 
being  easy  to  average  performers,  and  has  a 
rather  bnlliant  effect  if  well  played. — The 
Assurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of  tlie  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  N"o.  XIX.  (London :  E.  Layton), 
testifies  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  a^JpHed  to  the  solving  of  all 
questions  connected  with  the  business  of  Assur- 
ance. This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  organ 
of  the  first  actuaries  of  the  day;  and  no  man 
interested  in  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  and 
whose  education  wiU  help  him  to  a  clear  imder- 
standing  of  its  contents,  should  be  without  it. — 
A  Few  Reasons  for  the  Immediate  Re-consideration 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  ;  by  H.  Stans- 
field,  Esq.  (London :  Wilson),  is  a  pamphlet 
professing  to  advocate  a  free  trade  in  a  sound 
currency.  The  author  would  abrogate  all  re- 
strictions on  the  quantity  of  61.  notes  to  be  issued 
by  the  Bank ;  ho  would  deprive  the  Bank  oi  the 
monopoly  it  possesses  of  the  circulation  within 
sixty-five  miles  round  London — ^and  would  grant 
to  the  Bank  the  power  of  issuing  one-pound  notes 
in  Heu  of  sovereigns,  on  depositing  one-third  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  convertibility  of  the  remain- 
der, and  paying  to  Government  interest  at  4 
per  cent.  He  would  unite  the  Issue  and  Banking 
departments ;  and  would  have  the  bank-note  a 
legal  tender  even  though  the  Bank  ceased  to  pay 
in  gold.  To  us  the  plan  wears  an  ominous  look  ; 
and  we  cannot  say  that  the  ''  Ea^lanatoiy  Dia- 
logue" explains  it  all  satisfactorily.  Still,  the 
subject  is  too  serious  to  be  pooh-poohed.  The 
diagram  here  given  tells,  with  its  red  and  black 
lines,  an  awful  and  ruinous  story,  and  is  enough 
to  convince  any  man  of  business,  that  whether 
Mr.  Stonsfield's  plan  be  the^ right  one  or  no,  some 
scheme  or  other  is  imperatively  called  for  to  pre- 
vent the  abnormal  changes  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty to  which  we  are  all  liable  under  the  present 
system. — Corsica,  in  its  Picturesque,  Social,  and 
Ilistorioal  Aspects.  By  E.  Gregorovius.  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans.)  This  is  a  new  translation, 
forming  three  shiUingnumbers  of  the  ''Traveller's 
Library,"  of  a  work  which  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  last  month.  The  translation  is  by  E.  Mar- 
tineau,  M.A.,  and  is  admirably  done. — British 
Mines  Considered  as  a  Means  of  Bwegtment.  Se- 
cond Edition.  By  J.  H.  Murchison,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
(London :  Mann.)  The  author  of  this  book  is 
the  advocate  of  mining  speculation,  and  he 
professes  to  render  important  information  on  the 
subject  of  mining  to  all  parties  concerned.  We 
have  looked  into  tiic  book  in.  vain  fpr  any.  infer- 
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ination  concerning^  sandry  promising  specolationB 
which  rained  their  shareholders — ^it  is  the  sanny 
side  of  the  picture  only  which  Mr.  Murchison 
ezhibitei  leaving  his  readers  to  find  ont  the  dark 
shadows  for  themselves.  This  is  not  fair.  A 
work  professing  to  give  information  on  mining 
is  bonnd  to  state  the  whole  tnith.  In  default  of 
snch  candour  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  is 
eloquent  only  on  the  great  gains  which  have 
been  got  out  of  the  Cornish  mines,  we  wiU  take 
the  liberty  to  remind  our  readers  that,  taken  in 
the  lump,  the  Cornish  mines  do  not  pay  their 
working  expenses — that  more  hard  cash  is  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  every  year  than  is  got  out  in 
the  shape  of  convertible  ore.  Let  every  man  who 
dabbles  in  mining  shares  understand  this — and 
he  will  see,  if  not  quite  blind,  that  he  is  gam- 
bling and  not  trading,  with  the  capital  he  invests 
in  them.  If,  with  his  eyes  open,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  gamble,  Mr.  Murchison,  who  is  ''in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  mining  enterprise," 
will  show  him  how  to  set  about  it.  We  wish, 
with  the  author  of  this  book,  that  <' British 
mines  may  take  their  proper  position  among  the 
investments  of  the  day" — with  a  remarkable 
difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  what  that 
position  should  be. — Exercises  in  ArithmetiCj 
mfBUma^ically  arranged,  &c.  By  Rev.  W.  F. 
Greenfield,  M.A.  (London:  Longmans.)  This  is 
a  valuable  little  book  to  the  private  tutor  or 
teacher  of  a  class.  The  exercises  are  abundant 
and  extremely  well  considered.  The  volume 
would  be  all  the  better,  however,  for  the  addition 
of  roles  and  an  explanatory  text,  without  which 
it  is  of  no  use  to  a  solitary  student  who  seeks  to 
teach  himself. — The  Association,  or  Young 
JA.ep!s  Magazine  (Glasgow:  Slack),  is  a  new 
serial  containing  some  brief,  well-oonsidered 
essays  on  subjects  practically  interesting  to 
young  men,  and  a  rare  piece  of  biography  of 
Samuel  Congalton,  the  hero  of  Dirleton  Green. 
— Ntne  Days'  Meditations  on  the  Abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Alexander  Boigia  (London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.  1854),  is  on  exposure  in  a  rather  dry 
and  humorous  vein  of  the  numerous  enormities 
which  render  the  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Some  revolting  to  sincerity,  honesty,  and  con^- 
xnon-sense. — The  Mormon* s  Own  Book:  or  Mor- 
monism  tried  by  its  own  Standards — Reason  and 
Scripfure.  By  T.  W.  P.  Taylder.  (London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey.)  Admitting,  what  yet 
seems  to  us  very  doubtful,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  oppose  serious  reasoning  to  the  rubbish  and 
beastliness  of  ^Mormonism,  this  book  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  tiie  purpose  for  which  it  is 
written.  It  is 'dedicated  to  the  London  City 
Mission,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  puts  into  their  mouths  arguments 
against  the  doctrines  of  Joe  Smith  and  his  whore- 
making  and  whoremongering  tribe.  If  braying 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  wocdd  nmko  a  wise  man  of 
him,  Mr.  Taylder  is  the  very  person  to  effect  the 
transfoimation;  for  our  xmn  jpart,  we  have  no 


expectation  of  anysuch  result  from  that  kind  of 
process.—  I%e  Beawtiee  of  Fanny  Fern  (London : 
Knight  and  Son)  are  collected  into  a  neat  little 
volume,  introduced  by  a  criticism  of  remarkable 
discretion  and  good  taste.  We  confess,  we  did 
not  think  so  many  really  good  things  could  have 
been  saved  from  the  goose-down  flight  of 
Fanny's  Leaves.  But  whether  she  be  hoyden  or 
vixen^-or  worse,  the  affectation  of  either, — 
there  is  in  what  she  says  enough  of  nature,  and 
of  the  proof  of  suffering,  to  win  a  momentary 
attention  and  a  kindly  feeling.  We  have,  be- 
sides, none  of  the  fear  expressed  by  some  of  our 
critics,  for  her  influence  on  our  English  mind. 
The  men  on  this  side  the  water  don't  like  to  be 
quizzed  so  abominably,  and  the  women  are  en- 
titled to  a  reaction  from  Mrs.  Ellis. — The  Town 
Garden :  a  Manual  for  the  Management  of  City 
and  Suburban  Gardens.  By  Shirley  Hibberd. 
(London :  Groombridge.)  **  Just  look  there. 
Sir  V*  said  a  West-end  physician  the  other  day, 
pointing  his  Mend's  attention  to  an  enclosure 
hardly  larger  than  the  room  they  stood  in ;  ^'  I 
call  that  a  very  respectable  garden  for  a  London 
square.''  Poor  doctor !  If  his  patients  thrived 
no  better  than  his  plants,  their  fees  would  be 
given  in  vain.  But  now  that  the^smoke  nuisance  is 
in  course  of  abatement,  every  house  should  have 
its  garden,  even  if  on  the  roof.  Mr.  Hibberd 
toadies  how  to  conjure  flower-beds  out  of  the 
window-sill  and  the  back-yard  pavement,  just  as 
Soyer  teaches  the  conjuration  of  a  delicioua 
dinner  from  bones  and  nettles.  With  thehearti- 
ness  of  one  who  delights  in  home-grown  celery 
and  carnations,  he  goes  over  the  whole  process 
necessary  to  those  and  analagous  products; 
rather  showing  you  how  to  do  it,  than  instruct- 
ing you  in  its  technicalities ;  and  supplementing 
his  details  with  a  copious  classiflcation. — Thif 
Church  of  England  Quarterly  (London:  Par- 
tridge and  Oakey)  gives  us  an  agreeable  surprise 
by  Uie  heartiness,  even  vehemence,  of  its  speech 
on  the  morale  and  management  of  the  war. 
With  a  piercing  eye  and  relentless  hand  the 
writer  goes  through  the  history  of  the  campaign ; 
detecting,  and  not  concealing,  evidenoes  of  Aus- 
trian complicity  with  the  Czar,  and  of  Western 
complicity  with  Austria.  In  the  Sammary  of 
'^  Facts  and  Progress"  we  do  not,  of  course,  find 
a  uniformly  liberal  strain,  but  a  truly  philan- 
thropic bias.  The  non-political  articles  are 
agreeably  varied.  Astro-Theology,  British  But- 
t^^es.  Modem  Esthetics,  and  the  Sooiefy  of 
Antiquaries,  are  their  topics ;  and  the  treatment 
is  animated,  sometimes  brilliant. 
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LIFE   ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


BdottUh.  AmiiMCblo  Idfe  Assorance  Society. — 
The  Report  read  before  the  members  of  this  Society  at 
ibeir  amnml- meeting  in  March  last,  was  to  the  following 


'^The  Bifcetors  have  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
eiUfcliihroent  of  the  Society,  to  lay  before  the  members  a 
atatement  of  the  aniraal  bosineM  efBected  daring  the  ex- 
tilwmnt  of  a  period  of  Enropean  war,  combined  with 
ineraaied  tazatioQ  and  great  dullness  in  commercial 
affiuiB.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  them  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  nnmber  of  policies  passed  during  the  year  is  774, 
repfewnting  a  capital  sum  of  806,4152. ;  the  correspond 
mg  anKmnt  of  annnal  premiums  being  10,7982.  Is.  3d., 
eMlnriTe  of  9,4/ISL  lis.  2d.  single  payments  received  for 
awnutiea  and  life  assurances.  Adding  to  the  above  snm 
of  308,4162.,  the  amoant  of  additions  declared  at  the  hist 
ioves^tion,  119,683/.  7s.  9d.,  the  amount  is  427,9982. 
17i»  9d. ;  and  the  net  addition  to  the  total  sums  assured, 
dedoeting.all  policies  and  additions  emerged,  surrendered, 
fMhited,  and  not  taken  up,  is  816,8962.  Os.  lOd.;  and 
the  net  increase  of  premiums,  6,7422.  16s.  4d.  The 
amount  of  the  capital  sums  assured  is  now  upwards  of 
8,50O,O002*;  tlie  amoant  of  premiums  upwards  of 
60^0002. ;  the  annoal  income,  100,0002. ;  and  the  Funds 
abover  460,0002.  tnbjeot  to  dedoction  of  claims,  by  death, 
aot  jatinid. 

**  The  amoant  of  claims  during  the  year  1864,  including 
additions,  has  been  82,8582. 17s.  8d.,  bdng  at  the  rate  of 
about  1)  per  cent,  on  the  sums  assnred,  or  12.  out  of  762. 
The  deaths  for  the  year  are  68,  while  in  the  preceding  year 
they  were  62,  bat  the  amount  of  daiins  for  1854,  is  con- 
Merably  less.  The  attention  of  the  Bhrectors  having 
becB  drinrn  t6  the  great  desire  of  the  public  for  a  liberal 
■dienie,  throwing  the  bene&t  of  the  surplus  accruing  to  a 
ptAiej  in  rednctioa  of  the  annual  premiums,  a  table  has 
iMen  fhiroed  on  the  assumption  of  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of 
1^  per  cent.  Under  this  table  the  policy  is  subject  to 
diminntioa  orinerease,  aeoording  as  the  real  rate  in  future 
ihall  fUl  abort  or  exceed  that  rate.  A  party  adopting 
tirii  table,  and  paying  under  it  premium  for  1002.  as  by 
tlie  ordinary  table,  would  at  age  20  assure  about  602^ 
iBore,  at  age  30  aboat  40/.  more»  at  ago  40  about  832. 
more.  If  this  table  had  been  constraeted  on  the  footing 
«f  bODOB  at  the  rate  of  1}  per  cent.,  the  rate  declared  at 
JmI  xnyflftigatiQny  the  iniraMwonld.  have  ham  afaoiit  a 


sixth  more.  To  the  '  mininram  premiums,'  beginning  at 
the  commencement  of  a  policy,  a  table  has  been  alio 
added  of  reduced  premiums  commencing  with  the  sixth. 

"  While  the  Directors  have  thus  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  securing 
at  once  as  largo  an  amount  as  possible  for  such  annual 
payment  as  they  can  afford  daring  life,  the  general  com- 
mittee of  mnnagement  have,  upon  strong  reoonimenda> 
tion  of  the  Manager,  adopted  a  very  important  reduction 
in  the  short  period  rates,  at  the  higher  ages.  In  the 
case  of  the  younger  ages  they  have  not  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  reduce  them,  and  have  retained  the  former  pre- 
miums, though  they  are  higher  than  those  of  some  other 
respectable  offices ;  but  being  satisfied  that  the  rates  for 
the  higher  ages  are  totally  disproportionate  to  those  for 
the  younger  ag^,  they  have  been  modified,  in  accordanoe 
with  this  view,  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  reduced  rat  s  at  the  higher  ages  will 
be  found  lower — in  many  cases  considerably  lower  — 
than  those  of  other  offices.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice 
that  the  rate  for  one  year  at  age  45  is  12.  Ss.  7d.,  and  for 
7  years  12.  9i.  6:1. ;  and  at  age  60  for  one  year  82.  4s. 
and  for  7  years  32. 16s. 

"  The  Directors  trust  that  the  public  will  perceive,  in 
the  new  tables  referred  to,  an  evidence  of  the  continued 
desire  of  the  Society  to  adopt  any  safe  and  well-cou' 
sidered  suggestion,  calculated  to  diminisli  the  cost  or  in- 
crease  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  life  insurance." 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Edmond  seconded  the  motion.  The  usual 
business  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  separated  after 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Boononaio  liife  Aasoranoe  Society. — ^At  the  annual 

general  court  of  this  corporation,  held  in  New  Bridge* 
street,  Blackfriars,  Henry  Frederick  Stephenson,  Esq.,. 
in  the  chair,  the  secretary  read  the  foUowhig  statement 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1854: — 
Received — Balance,  as  per  Auditors'  reports,  Feb.  15, 
1864,  19,2682.  6s.  8d. ;  assurance  premiums,  less  com- 
mission, 166,1892.  7s.  3d.;  interest  on  investments, 
60,2422.  9s.  lid. ;  sale  of  government  securities, 
186,9032.  23.  6d. ;  mortgages,  &c,  repaid,  77,1102. 15s. 
8d.;  loans  on  policies  repaid,  6,6592. — Qrand  total, 
606,206/.  Os.  6d.    Pidd:  Jisiozanoe  daims,  «77,79d/.  6s. 
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6d. ;  annuity  claims,  5201.  7s.  lOd.;  investments  in 
goTernment  securities,  39,1732.  ISs.'Sd. ;  investments  in 
mortgages,  reversioos,  &c.,  294,062/.  7s.  5d. ;  loans  on 
poUdes,  10,213/. ;  purchase  of  poUcies,  8,777/.  13s. ; 
re-aasnnmce  premiums,  480/.  17s. ;  rent,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  repairs,  606/.  Is.  2d. ;  printing,  advertising, 
stationerj,  stamps,  &c.,  854/.  9s.  6d. ;  directors,  auditors, 
and  medical  officers,  2,154/.  9s. ;  actuary,  secretary,  and 
clerks,  4,261/.  5s. ;  agents'  charges  aJad  medical  fees,  j 
527/.  lOs.  8d. ;  solicitor's  and  law  expenses,  293/.  Is.  9d.; 
income  tax,  132/.  12s.  Id.;  sundries,  house  expenses 
parcels,  messengers,  &c.,  550/.  Is.  lOd. ;  ready  money 
bonuses  and  expenses,  52,761/.  10s.  5d. ;  balance  in  hand, 
13,145/.  lOs.  ld.->Grand  total,  506.208/.  Os.  6d.  The 
statement  of  the  Assurance  Fund  on  the  3l6t  December, 

1854,  showed: — Funded  property  and  government  se- 
curities, 441,452/.  178. 6d. ;  mort^es,  813,299/.  23. 4d. ; 
life  interests  and  reversions,  13^,624/.  12s.  Id.;  cash  in 
hand,  13,145/.  lOs.  Id.— Total  fund,  1,402,522/.  2s. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Duncan  as  to 
whether  in  the  case  of  assurance  claims  the  ready  money 
bonuses  were  added  to  the  ckim,  the  Secretary  said  they 
were.  The  income  tax  was  deducted  from  the  interest 
allowed. 

The  Auditor's  Report,  dated  the  14th  of  February, 

1855,  was  read,  which  stated  thht  the  Auditors  had  very 
careAilly  examined  the  accounts,  &c.,  of  last  year.  They 
begg^  to  report  that  they  had  found  them  correct,  and 
again  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  were  kept. 

Mr.  Downes,  the  Actiuu:^',  then  entered  upon  a  state- 
ment of  some  length,  in  the  course  of  which,  and  in 
answer  to  questions,  he  gave  information  of  a  meet  satis- 
factory  character,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  published  Report.  Some  business  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  the  meeting,  whicli  was  most  cordial 
throughout,  broke  up. 


which  might  be  expected.  The  Directon  continue  to 
exercise  increased  care  and  supervision  in  the  selection  of 
lives ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  them  to  state,  that  tbeir 
judgment  has  been  borne  out  in  several  instances  which 
have  come  to  their  knowledge  during  the  past  year,  where- 
by great  loss  to  the  Company  has  ^n  avoided." 
The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Householdera'  Idfe  Assurance  Society.— At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  company, 
held  at  their  offices,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  raishig  the  interest  payable 
to  shareholders  on  the  subscribed  capital — Mr.  Uodson, 
the  secretary,  read  a  Report  to  the  following  eSect : — 

"  The  Directors  of  the  Kotueholders'  Life  A^urance  Com- 
pany have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  their  third  annual 
Report  to  the  Shareholders.  During  the  past  year,  309 
proposals  have  Kdcn  made  to  them  for  the  assurance  of 
72,595/.,  out  of  which  they  have  granted  228  policies,  on 
which  the  annual  premiums  amount  to  2,102/.  13s.  2d. 
The  remainmg  181  proposals  for  assuring  10,773/.  have 
either  not  been  completed,  or  have  been  declined.  The 
past  year  has  not  bc^n  favourable  to  Life  Assurance,  in 
consequence  of  many  opposing  and  depressing  circum- 
stances; but  the  Directors  having  matured  and  arranged 
plans  for  larger  action,  have  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
during  the  present  year,  the  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  very  greatly  increased.  They  have,  however,  the 
satis&ction  of  reporting,  that  the  Company  is  in  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  condition.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
business  transacted  by  the  Company  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  present  date  is  as  follows : — In  1852-8 
they  issued  409  policies,  assuring  77,62  i/.,  and  yielding 
3,200/.  in  premiums ;  in  1853-4  the  policies  were  813 
assuring  161,686/.,  and  yielding  6,834/.  in  premiums; 
in  1854-5  the  policies  were  1,041,  the  sum  assqred  was 
223,386/.,  and  the  premiums  8,936/.  Of  which  policies 
743  remained  in  force,  on  the  15th  instant,  for  assuring 
195,027/. ;  the  annual  amount  of  premiums  thereon  being 
7,085/.  The  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting 
that  the  claims  which  have  arisen  under  policies  are  of 
«mall  amount>  and  considerably  below  the  average  of  loss 


Deposit  and  General  Life  AMuranoo  Company.— 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society — Lord  Viscount 
Drumlanrig,  M.F.,  in  the  chair — Mr.  Doyle,  the  Secre- 
tary, read  the  following  Report : — 

**Yonr  directors  have  sincere  satisfaction  in  being 
enabtod  to  communicate,  for  the  information  of  the 
Proprietors  and  the  Policy-holders,  that,  daring  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  3lst  of  December  last,  a 
large  and  healthy  amonnt  of  business  has  been  reaUsed. 
No  less  than  985  proposals,  covering  assurances  to  the 
amount  of  203,950/.  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Management — ample  evidence  of  public  confidence  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Company  has  been  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  of  the  soundness  and  stability  of  its 
constitution.  Of  these  proposals,  775,  assuring  135,000/., 
were  accepted  at  ordinary  rates,  anJ  118  involving  as- 
gurances  to  the  amount  of  28,600/.  at  increased  raiee. 
Under  the  advice  of  the  Medical  Board,  19  proposals  to 
the  extent  of  5,250/.  were  declined,  and  those  proposals 
representing  the  remaining  35,000/.  were  either  with- 
drawn or  still  await  completion. 

**  Out  of  the  780  proposals  which  your  Directors  ac- 
cepted, there  have  been  issued  no  less  than  532  policies, 
assuring  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  114,210/., 
and  yielding  3,405/.  158.  9d.  in  anniul  premiums.  From 
this,  however,  are  to  be  deducted  the  premiums  on  short 
period  policies,  and  on  those  which  have  not  been  taken 
up,  leaving  the  actual  annual  revenue  derivable  from  the 
new  business  carried  through  during  the  year,  84^08/. 
68.  7d. — a  financial  result  which  the  Directors,  consider 
affords  well-grounded  cause  for  congratulation,  having 
regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  de- 
pression in  the  face  of  which  that  result  has  been 
attained. 

"  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Company  up  to  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  two  years  and  seven  months, 
there  have  been  granted,  independent  of  the  Industrial 
Branch  business,  1,385  policies,  assuring  upwards  of 
350,000/.  The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the 
31st  March  last,  after  deducting  lapsed  and  all  other 
discontinued  insurances,  was  1,097,  assuring  235,000/., 
and  producing  an  annual  income  of  7,800/.  The  tran- 
sactions of  the  last  few  months,  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  arrangements  already  made,  and  still  in  progress,  for 
extending  the  operations  of  the  Company,  leave  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors,  that  at  a  very  mode- 
rate calculation,  the  yearly  premium  ret'enue  will  be  in- 
creased to  10,000/.,  before  the  proprietors  again  assemble 
to  receive  an  account  of  past  operations  and  future 
prospects." 

Tlie  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
alluded  to  the  defalcations  of  the  late  Secretary,  which 
amounted  to  1,838/.  8s.  5d.,  and  observed  that,  having 
secured  a  large  and  healthy  class  of  most  profitable  busi- 
ness during  the  present  year,  had  it  not  been  for  causes 
which  ought  not  to  have  come  into  operation,  their  success 
would  have  been  unequalled  by  any  company  of  similar 
standing.  Mr.  Kelson,  the  Actuary,  complimented  the 
Directors  upon  what  they  had  generously  done  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  the  Company;  and,  looking  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  during  the  past  year,  confidently 
expected  that  thoir  views  would  be  fully  accomplished. 
The  proceedings  terminated  witli  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman. 
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THE    COUNT    AND    THE    EMPEROR. 


l«si  lis  discourse  a  little  about  them.     The 

Count,  is  Louis  de  Narbonne;  the  Emperor, 

Napoleon,  of  that  name  the  first.     The  latter 

•^enjoys  a  certain  celebrity  in  a  few  European 

parishes ;  the  former  is  less  extensively  known, 

vand  less  than  he  deserved  to  be.  Louis  Philippe's 

Minister,  the  lettered  M.  YiUemain,  has  lately 

'employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  and  publishing 

one  or  two  souvenirs  of  his  cotemporaries  :* 

and  by  fSsir  the  greater  portion  of  his  volume  is 

occupied  with   a   notice  of  the  accomplished 

personage,  whose  name  we  have  coupled  with 

that  of  the  Man  of  Destiny.    Literesting  as 

'  are,  in  themselves,  the  character  and  career  of 

'  the  distinguished  noble,  we  know  not  that  we 

should  have  attempted,  by  our  humble  allusions, 

to  draw  attention  to  the  memoir  in  question, 

but  for  several  striking  points   of  interest  it 

presents  in  relation  to  matters  which  concern 

us  rather  nearly  at  this  present  time. 

The  public  and  political  life  of  the  Coimt  de 
Narbonne  scarcely  extends  over  a  greater  space 
of  time  than  three  months,  at  one  epoch,  and 
three  years  at  another,  with  an  interval  of 
'Seventeen  years  between  the  dates  of  service. 
In  those  two  periods  (short  indeed,  but  crowded) 
he  served  two — and  very  different — masters: 
Louis  XVI.  and  Napoleon.  To  each  he  gave 
<counsels  with  siugleness  of  judgment,  with 
straightforwardness,  and  with  devotion ;  by  the 
one  he  was  but  half-accounted  and  half-trusted 
in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  to  save  his  crown ; 
by  the  other  he  was  appreciated  and  listened  to 
oven  when  combating  his  theories  and  criti- 
cising his  projects :  to  both  he  was  a  Mend  in 
their  evil  times.  The  difficulties  of  the  former 
of  these  two  masters  it  was,  that  mainly  en- 
listed the  political  services  of  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne  in  his  cause— if  of  the  latter,  the  genius 
and  gbry  were  the  first  attractions,  the  reverses, 

*  SooveoiTS  Gontemporains  d'Hutoire  et  de  Litteni- 
tore.    Par  M.  YtLLEksis,  Membre  de  rixutitut. 


at  all  events,  found  him  sympathising,  faithful, 
and  energetic. 

Louis  de  Narbonne,  descended  fi:om  a  branch 
of  the  old  Louis'  of  Castille,  was  bom  in  the 
palace  of  a  daughter  of  Louis  XY. — ^Elizabeth 
de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Parma.  Has  father  and 
mother  were  attached  to  the  Court  of  that 
Princess.  At  her  death,  the  boy,  but  £ve  years 
old,  was  carried  to  Versailles.  From  that  time 
until  serious  or  active  life  opened  upon  him, 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  favourite  at  Court ; 
and  even  had  the  honour  of  receiving  lessons  in 
Greek  at  the  hands  of  ''le  Grand  Dauphin,'' 
the  gentle,  promising,  and  regretted  son  of  Louis 
Quinze.  With  the  li^hest  protection  and  patron- 
age, he  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  nineteen ; 
and  was  Colonel  at  fiive-and-twenty ;  having, 
however,  by  sedulous  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession, merited  the  favour  he  enjoyed.  He  com- 
manded for  several  years  the  Eqgiment  at  Pied- 
mont. But  young  Narbonne,  though  earnest  in  the 
study  and  active  in  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
was  not  a  mere  soldier,  either  by  taste  or  by 
practice.  During  many  a  garrison  residence — 
particularly  during  two  winters  passed  at  Stras- 
burg — ^he  made  his  study  the  Corpus  diplomati- 
cum,  Grotius,  and  the  German  language — the 
last  especially  calculated  to  recommend  him,  at 
a  time  when  an  acquaintance  with  the  Teutonic 
tongue  was  a  rare  accomplishment.  At  Strasburg, 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Professor 
Kock,  on  History  and  Public  Law.  At  Versailles, 
he  enjoyed,  by  favour  of  M.  de  Vergennes, 
access  to  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs  ,*  and 
then,  diving  into  the  treaties  and  secret  cor- 
respondence of  Europe,  acquired  a  stock  of 
historical  and  diplomatic  erudition,  which  he 
never  lost — ^which  he  retained,  indeed,  with  such 
a  precision  of  memory,  that  Napoleon,  who  was 
ddighted  with  it, used  to  say,  ''Narbonne  knows 
the  negotiations  of  bygone  Europe  by  heart,  as 
Bassano  does  the  debates  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.     Ce  sorU  deux  vieiUertes,  qiiiU  font 
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vobtr."  His  acquirements  in  this  line,  joined 
-with  tJie  patronage  of  the  King's  Aunt,  IJ^idame 
Adelaide  (whose  chevalier  ^honneur  he  was  all  the 
while  he  was  attached  to  the  Court),  yery  nearly 
procured  for  him  the  Embassy  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1784— ambition  in  which  he  was  only  oat- 
atripped  by  the  superior  fortune  of  M.  da  S^gnr. 

Brought  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  First  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Eouen  (M.  de  Montholon)  into  commerce 
with  another  Pansiaa  woild  than  that  of  the 
Court, — and  where  he  both  found  as  much  wel- 
come and  took  as  much  pleasure  as  in  the  latter, 
— M.  de  !N'arbonne  mixed  with  the  iUte  of 
the  polished  literary  society  of  the  day.  He, 
weU  versed  as  he  was  in  the  great  andLents,  and 
great  modems  too,  knew  how  to  appreciate 
brilliant  spirits,  piquant  wits,  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time— -Barthllemy,  Deli  lie,  Beaumarchais, 
and  Biyarol ;  Malsherbes,  Bailly,  and  Condorcet. 
Nothing  was  more  to  his  taste  than  a  little 
literature— not  of  a  spurious  sort,  howeyer — 
added  to  politics :  politics,  the  £iyourite  study 
of  his  clear,  exact,  and  practical  spirit.  He  had 
been  much  noticed  by  a  minister,  for  whom  he 
himself  felt  the  highest  admiration — by  Turgot: 
he  was  not  less  well  reoeiyed  by  another 
minister,  Neoker — whose  political  opinions  he 
greatly  shared.  In  this  state  of  his  sentiments, 
and  of  his  fortunes,  the  eyents  of  1789  found 
him. 

A  Boyalist  by  birth,  oonnezicms,  and  personal 
attachment,  the  Count  de  Naibonne  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Liberal — a  ConstitntLonfilist ;  a 
student  of  Montesquieu,  an  admirer  of  the 
British  political  institutions,  an  attentiye  reader 
of  the  pubHflhed  Debates  of  Parliament.  Inti- 
mate with  many  of  the  leading  talents  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly, — with  Talleyrand,  Ba- 
maye,  the  Lamoths,  De  Cazal^,  &o.,  he  was 
neyer,  himself,  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
1790,  whilst  at  Besan^on  with  his  regiment, 
the  Singes  Colonel  was  chosen  Commander  of 
the  National  Ouard  of  the  department ;  and  in 
this  his  double  capacity  he  acted  with  much 
yigour  and  discretion,  during  a  considerable  fer- 
mentation in  Eranche  Comt^,  caused  by  the 
measures  of  the  Assembly  with  respect  to  the 
Clergy ;  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  troubles. 
He  did  not  escape  denunciation  at  the  hands  of  the 
too  yiolent  press  of  the  capital ;  but  he,  neyerthe- 
less,  won  the  praise  of  honourable  men  by  the 
firmness  and  conciliation  he  displayed.  He  was 
soon  recalled  to  Paris  to  execute  a  mission  of 
another  kind — ^to  escort,  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
iFrance,  the  daughters  of  liouis  XY. ;  the  good 
ladies,  alarmed  at  the  recent  decrees  of  the 
Assembly  upon  matters  eiyico-derioel,  desiring 
to  seek  in  Bome  that  peace  which  Paris  could 
not  giye.  This  duty  he  executed  nobly— -after 
an  arrest  of  his  royal  trayellers,  hastening  back 
to  Paris,  and  procuring  from  the  Constituent 
Assembly  an  order  for  their  unmolested  de- 
parture.   Upon  his  return  fr(mi  Borne;  M.  de 


Narbonne  found  that  another  arrest  had  taken 
place  in  France;  another  and  a  higher  royal 
personage  been  detained, — and  for  him  there 
was  fortiicoming  no  pemussion  to  continue  his 
journey.  The  intercepted  flight  to  Yarennes 
had  made  the  S[ing  a  prisoner  to  his  people. 
The  Assembly  offered  to  the  Count  a  high  mili- 
tary grade,  but  he  refused  it  at  their  hands ;  and, 
seriously  alarmed  for  Royalty  by  the  turn  which 
things  had  now  tekeui  seemi  from  this  moment 
to  haye  had  no  other  Ijiought  but  how  to  saye  it. 
Had  his  coimsels  been  listened  to  in  good  faith 
— ^had  the  intelligent  yiew  which  he  took  both 
of  the  position  of  Eoyalty  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  Beyolution  been  thoroughly  adopted — 
had  he  been  supported  instead  of  thwarted  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues — ^the  new  Minister 
of  War  of  1792,  might  still  haye  preserved  Ms 
master's  crown.  But  his  at  once  sagacious  and 
generous  notion  of  identifying  the  Monarch 
with  the  Beyolution  in  tiie  eyes  of  Eranoe  itself, 
by  opposing  the  emigration  with  all  the  military 
power  of  tiie  crown,  was  as  distastefdl  to  ihe 
thorough-going  reyolutiomsts  as  to  the  professed 
Eoyalists  themselyes.  The  zealous  servant 
struggled — but  struggled  in  vain;  and  a  few 
words  of  his,  in  allusion  to  his  failure,  show 
at  once  his  own  devotion,  and  his  aanae  of  houf 
it  was  appreciated  when  it  ou^t  to  hare  been 
most  prused  :-^"  On  peut  mourir  de  grand  coeur 
pour  une  cause,''  he  said;  ^'mais  enoore  &ut-il 
avoir  un  peu  le  consentement  de  coeux,  anx- 
quels  on  donne  sa  vie."  Extreme  parties  united 
to  effect  the  &11  of  the  Minister  whom  the  one 
mistrusted  and  the  other  feared;  and,  aft;^  a 
tenure  of  ofioe  of  no  longer  duration  than  Sir 
B.  Peel's  celebrated  ministry  of  '35,  M.  de 
Narbonne  received  an  acknowLBdgment  of  Boyal 
gratitude,  expressed  in  this  simple  form : — '' Je 
yous  pr^viensy  Monsieur,  que  je  viens  de  nom- 
mer  M.  de  Grave  an  department  de  la  Guerre ; 
vous  lui  remettrez  votre  portefeuiUe." 

After  thifl  dismisBa],  Count  Louis  joined  the 
army  again,  but  in  a  few  months  more,  he  was 
recalled  to  the  capital  by  a  secret  order  of  tiie 
King.  He  arrived  there  only  to  witness  the  ter- 
rible 10th  of  August,  and  on  the  morrow  of  that 
day  his  own  safety  was  endangered,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  denunciation  in  the 
fierce  clubs  of  tiie  Jacobins.  He  was  ooneealed 
for  a  short  time,  together  with  the  Count  Ma- 
thieu  de  Montmorenci,  in  the  liotel  of  the  lady 
of  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Madame  de  Stael; 
and  then,  alone  and  in  disguise,  he  quitted 
France,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  a  foreign 
soil  and  a  foreign  sojourn — ^at  flrst  to  Switzerland, 
but  shortly  afterwards  to  England.  His  wife  was 
already  at  Bome,  with  the  elder  of  his  two 
daughters — ^the  younger  being  in  the  care  of  an 
old  and  tried  domestic. 

Into  all  the  incidents  of  the  exile  of  tiie  Count 
de  Narbonne  we  need  not  here  fbUow  him,  but 
will  briefly  state  that  during  the  porti<m  of  it 
passed  in  this  country,  he  moved  in  the  intimacy 
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of  Toz  and  tiie  aoquaintaiice  of  GTenyiUe,  Qrej, 
and  Erakine ;  and  ihai  two  most  honourable  acts 
laaAed  tbis  passage  of  his  life.  One  was  an  at- 
tempt to  tam  aside  the  blow  impending  over  his 
imhappy  Soyereign,  by  claiming  for  hunself  the 
lesponsibility  of  all  timt  had  been  done  dniing 
Mb  own  oecnpation  of  the  Ministiy  of  War,  and 
at  the  same  time  showing  that  the  monarch  had 
been  desiroiis  of  identifying  himself  with  the 
hononr  of  his  people;  of  resisting  the  hnigr^y 
and  remaining  £aithfal  to  the  new  constitution 
to  which  he  had  sworn.  The  other  was  a  firm 
relbBBl  g^ven  to  Mr.  Pitt,  when  tiiat  statesman 
would  &in  haye  elicited  from  the  ex-Trench 
Minister  of  War  information  upon  the  cdtes 
fmhiea  of  the  military  defences  of  his  country^ 
even  when  that  country  was  under  the  sangoinary 
sway  of  those  who  hated,  and  were  hated  by, 
himself.  A  lew  weeks  after  that  interview,  the 
exile  reeeived  notice  to  quit  tiie  land  where  he 
had  chosen  to  sojourn. 

Bwitzedand  was  again  the  scene  of  his  expa- 
triation; and  there  he  passed  several  years,  in 
the  oourse  of  which  he  came  in  contact  witii  one, 
whose  ftcture  fortunes — whose  future  elevation 
at  all  events — nothing  c^tainly  then  foresha- 
dowed— ^we  speak  of  the  youthful  Professor  of 
MathCTscatics  in  the  establishment  of  Eeichenan, 
1^  son  oi  Egalit^,  Louis  FhHippe  d'Orl^cms. 
There,  too,  he  found  again  one  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  recent  gratitude  and  constant  admira- 
tion— the  daughter  of  Keeker.  But,  differing 
iSrom  Madame  de  Stael  as  to  the  prospects  of 
Trance,  after  the  fall  of  the  Terrorurfs  and  the 
aocessioa.  of  tiie  Directory  to  power,  he  did  not 
choose  to  ^ofit,  as  she  and  others  did,  of  that 
opportunity  to  return.  Neither  did  he  judge  it 
of  any  utiUty  to  set  on  foot  projects  of  Eestora- 
tum  in  the  then  etafce  of  things ;  and  declined 
to  mix  himself  up  with  Loyalist  attempts  to 
Hiat  end.  Ladeed,  he  withdrew  even  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prance ;  and  passed  into  Ger- 
many, spending  his  time  now  in  Bwabia,  now  in 
Saxony,  visiting  acquaintances  known  in  other 
days,  studying  both  the  German  langoi^  itsdf 
and  the  labours  ^of  learned  Germans  upon  clas- 
sieal  antiquity,  with  the  perseverance  of  a  Pro- 
fessor. It  was  not  tin  the  Consnlate  epoch, 
which  restored  so  many  an  exile  to  his  country, 
tiiat  Ck>unt  Louis  de  Nsobonne  repassed  the  fron- 
tier. His  return  is  spoken  of  with  less  pomp  of 
phrase  b}r  his  biographers,  tiian  that  with  which 
a  certcun  important  personage  (great  name,  never- 
liieless,)  records  his  own  reappearance;*  but  he 
eame  with  a  noble  sentiment  on  his  lips — "  in 
fcraign  lands,''  he  said,  ^'  there  is  much  to  be 
learned,  but  nothing  to  be  done ;  since  one  should 
sever  serve  any  other  than  one's  country."  The 
Bplendonr  of  the  Consular  Gkyvemment  attracted, 
aeduoed  him-~he  confessed  it  himself.  But  he 
remained  for  a  long  while  without  notice  from 

*  ''JVbordai  la  Fnmoa  arec  te  uilGle''!— Chateau* 
briand,  ^^X^noinB  d^Ootn'Tombe." 


tiiat  great  chieftain ;  and  of  his  two  most  inti* 
mate  relations  at  the  time — ^Madame  de  Bta^ 
and  Talleyrand — the  former  was  Httle  likely  and 
the  latter  littie  careful  to  advance  his  fortunes 
with  the  new  Buler  of  Prance.  His  intimacy  with 
Pox,  which  had  been  kept  up  by  coRespondenee 
during  his  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  was  renewed 
with  warmth  at  the  visit  of  the  illustrions  Whig 
chief  to  Pans  after  the  Peace  f^i  Amiens.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  and  Pox  was  himself  a  power- 
ful Minister,  and  in  a  position  to  prove  tiie  ain- 
eerity  of  those  sentiments  of  peace  and  good- 
will which  he  had  so  long  professed  in  tiie 
British  Senate,  which  he  had  brought  to  and 
taken  back  from  Prance  in  1802,  and  which  had 
caused  him  to  execrate  the  renewal  of  tiie  war. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  services  of 
M.  de  Naibonne  being  called  in  requisition  by 
Napoleon.  As  an  old  friend  of  Pox's,  he  was, 
confidentially,  deputed  by  the  Emperor  to  confer 
with  the  British  agent,  Lord  Lauderdale.  The 
negociation  made  but  slow  progress ;  and  was 
out  short  by  the  death  of  Pox.  Altogether,  the 
man£^pement  of  it  on  tiie  part  of  tihe  "FrmA 
negociator,  does  not  appear  to  have  given  much 
satis&ction  to  Napoleon;  and  nothmg  on  tina 
occasion  seemed  to  augur  the  distinguished  place 
which  tiie  Coont,  at  a  later  period,  occupied  in 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor.  The  latter  was  even 
suspicious  of  the  aeal  of  his  agmt ;  and  it  was 
only  a  favourable  report  by  Pouchy,  who  was 
desired  to  look  into  the  matt»,  that  set  M.  de 
Narbonne  right  in  the  opinion  of  his  Imperial 
employer. 

Pr(mi.  tills  time  until  1809,  the  subject  of  our 
notice  was  uncalled  upon  fot  any  public  or 
political  service.  "He  remained,"  says  his 
elegant  biography,  ''in  the  silent  obscurity 
onae  pictured  by  Tacitus,  speaking  of  his  long 
years  lost  und^  the  rigime  of  absolute  power, 
and  of  the  sweetness  of  the  repose  that  steals 
insensibly  upon  the  soul,  and  ends  by  endearing 
the  inaction  at  first  so  distasteful."  Suhtt  fu^ape 
inertia  duleedo;  d  tnviaa  primiim  desidiu  pak' 
remd  mm^w.  But  the  natural  and  acquired 
resources  of  M.  de  Narbonne  were  too  great  to 
allow  him  to  succumb  beneath  this  tast ;  and 
though  made  for  public,  he  was  not  unmade  by, 
private  life:  framed  for  activity,  he  did  not 
crumble  by  repose.  It  was  friom  tiie  midst  of  a 
society  of  men  who  honoured  his  character,  ad- 
mired his  rare  abilities,  and  enjoyed  the  chann 
of  his  varied  and  graceful  convexsation,  that  he 
was  invited  suddenly  into  active  employment. 

It  was  the  Duke  de  Peltre,  IGnister  of  War, 
who  pressed  him  to  take  service  again,  and  soon 
notified  to  him  the  restoration,  by  the  Emperor, 
of  his  titie  of  G^eral.  Summoned  to  Yienna 
during  the  campaign  of  Wagram,  he  quitted 
tiiat  capital  to  take  upon  him  the  goveromeot 
of  Baab,  with  instructions  which,  had  not  tiie 
Count  of  Bohoenbronn  made  up  his  nrind  to 
accept  the  hard  terms  of  the  Tmly  of  Yienna, 
wovdd  hssre  been,  probably,  earned  out  to  fbe 
'  t2 
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diBmemberment  of  the  monarchy  of  Maria 
Theresa — ^to  the  erectioii  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia into  independent  kingdoms.  After  the 
conclnsion  of  that  treaty,  M.  de  Narbonne  was, 
at  his  own  desire,  trwsferred  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste.  There,  the  last  place  of  re- 
fuge of  the  Princesses  whom  the  Count  had 
formerly  escorted  to  Bome,  resided  his  aged 
mother — living  upon  a  small  remains  of  patri- 
mony, in  the  exercise  of  pious  and  charitable 
works,  and  in  the  moumfiilly-treasured  recol- 
lections of  times  and  associates  gone  by.  That 
her  son  should  have  ranged  himself  under  the 
banner  of  the  Great  Conqueror,  occupying  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  whom  she,  not- 
withstanding all  her  horror  of  BepubHcs  and 
Bepublicans,  could  not  particularly  affection, 
naturally  shocked  her.  But  that  son's  tender 
attentions,  and  the  pictures  he  drew  of  the  in- 
tended moderation  of  the  once  firmly-established 
Empire,  soothed  and  reconciled  the  ancient  dame'; 
and,  except  the  violence  done  to  the  Pope,  she 
resigned  herself  to  everything.  That  shocking 
atrocity  made  her  tremble,  she  said,  for  any 
who  should  serve  with  too  much  zeal  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor.  To  think,  too, 
that  the  temporal  Prince  who  treated  His  Holi- 
ness so,  is  he  whom  by  a  great  error  (God  for- 
give us,  how  the  Saints  can  ful !)  the  Yicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  had  gone  to  Paris  to  crown !  Had 
the  like  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  ?  "  Nero,"  said  tixe  old  lady,  "  had, 
at  least,  not  been  crowned  by  St.  Peter,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Bome,  under  his  reign." 
But  the  residence  at  Trieste  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  tlie  Gk)vemor  being  nominated  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  a  Prince, 
once  his  comrade  in  quarters  at  Strasburg — 
Max  of  Bavaria;  and  Madame  de  Narbonne 
was  induced  by  her  son  to  return  to  Prance. 

The  new  Minister  to  Munich,  when  proceeding 
to  his  post,  took,  intentionally,  Vienna  on  his  road; 
and  here  Monsieur  Yillemain  makes  a  disclosure 
which,  to  tM  at  least,  is  a  new  one.  The  Count 
must  have  been  already  advanced  considerably 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  or  he  must 
have  had  a  daring  and  a  tact  of  no  ordinary 
kind  (and  indeed  he  had),  for  such  a  bold  stroke 
as  he  struck  at  that  moment.  At  a  dinner  en 
ires  petit  comiU  with  Mettemich,  the  Prince  de 
Iiigne^  and  the  Comte  de  Lamarsch,  M.  de 
Harbonne,  with  a  sort  of  impetuous  frankness, 
— ^which  his  biographer  piquantly  applauds  as 
a  first-rate  method  in  diplomacy  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  its  employment---launched  out  into  the 
evident  necessily  of  a  close  compact  between  two 
empires  which  should  divide  the  continental 
preponderance  between  them.  As  to  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  domioation  there  could  be  no 
doubt — ^the  other,  would  be  either  Austria  or 
Bussia ;  but  wMchf  would  depend  upon  how  it 
was  intended  to  follow  up  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
— "for  that  peace  itself,"  wound  up  ttie  adroit 
and  audacious  diplomatist,  "is  a  d^ger,  unless 


it  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  intimate— of  a 
domestie  alliance."  This  daring  hint  was  not 
thrown  away.  The  next  morning,  the  speaker 
was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor  Francis:  and 
showed,  in  the  interview,  no  less  address,  no 
less  audacity — ^than  the  evening  before ;  playing 
off  admirably  the  supposed  chances  of  an  in- 
timate alliance  "in  another  quarter— chances 
rendered  probable,"  he  said,  "  by  the  personal 
inclination  of  Alexander,  and  by  (here  we  feel 
him  touching  our  interests — ours,  of  this  genera- 
tion— ^for  the  first  time)  an  ambition  more  excited 
than  satisfied  hy  the  easy  acquisition  of  Finland. 
The  dexterous  diplomatist  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting advice  of  so  unlooked-for  a  fact,  as  iliat 
of  the  offer — for  offer  was  made  by  Eather 
Francis* — of  the  hand  of  an  Archduchess  for  the 
French  Emperor.  The  matter  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Otranto;  and  to  M.  de 
IN'arbonne  belongs,  it  appears,  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  suggester  of  the  union 
of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa.  He  was  soon 
rewarded.  After  being  summoned  from  Munich, 
and  admitted  more  and  more  into  the  familiar 
converse  of  his  Sovereign,  the  latter  would  have 
made  ^im  Grand  Master  of  the  Household  of 
his  youthful  bride ;  but  Marie  Louise  not  being 
quite  of  that  mind,  Napoleon  named  him  one 
of  his  Aide-de-camps,  and  henceforth  he  en- 
joyed no  small  share  of  the  Imperial  confidence. 
Henceforth,  we  shall  have  them  much  together 
— the  Count  and  the  Emperor. 

We  have  done,  it  appears,  much  injustice 
to  Napoleon  the  First — we  and  our  fathers ; 
and  whatever  they  may  have  been,  we  are, 
perhaps,  now  in  a  position  that  disposes  ns 
to  acbiowledge  it.  So,  let  us  make  reparation 
to  the  illustrious  shade—"  Sorry  for  it's  all  a 
gentleman  can  say" — ^it  is  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Hildebrand  Osbaldeston,  who  had  served  at 
Hounslow,  and  therefore  knew  something  about 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  we  subscribe  to  it  for 
our  own  benefit.  It  has  been  vulgarly  supposed 
that  the  motives  of  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Bussia,  were,  lust  of  conquest,  and  the  desire  to 
punish  Alexander  for  his  infractions  of  the  Con- 
tinental System,  and  a  difference  about  the 
annexation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg — 
the  two  last  being  at  the  same  time  pretexts  for 
the  first.  Not  so.  It  was,  we  learn,  the  pre- 
vision of  a  formidable  rivalry  for  the  Occident, 
and  the  desire  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Western  Europe,  by  pushing  the  Tartar  races 
back  towards  their  original  seats.  This,  it 
appears,  was  no  new  alarm,  no  sudden  thought 
of  his :  he  had  conceived  it  before  Tilsit,  before 
AusterHtz,  before  the  Empire, — ^from  the  day  of 
the  Eussians'  appearance  in  Italy.  "  From  that 
time,"  says  the  writer,  "his  mind,  feeding  upon 
history  and  full  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  had  been  carried  back  to  that 

*  M.  YiUemain'a  acoounfe  bears  out  the  lamoas  ex- 
preasion  of  the  present  Napoleon,  that  the  House  oi 
Austria  "  hri^adU  I'allianoe  d'on  noavel  Empire." 
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andent  law  of  fhe  invasionB  of  the  North  upon 
the  South,  and  of  the  great  harbarian  inunda- 
tions  descending  from  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Asia  over  Occidental  Europe."  The  compariapn 
of  climate  and  that  natural  tendency  of  conquest, 
were  still  the  same,  he  argued,  whatever 
advances  in  civilisation  might  have  been  made 
by  those  same  Tartar  tribes.  Such  advances 
only  doubled  the  impulsion,  by  placing  the  per- 
fected arts  of  war,  and  the  instruments  of 
victory  created  by  science,  at  the  service  of 
brute-force  and  the  cravings  of  a  sorry  clime. 
*' We  must  make  haste  then,  before  the  education 
of  the  invaders  be  complete." — ^Memorable  exhor- 
tation, which  haply  not  many  generations  after 
his  own,  may  have  the  opportunity  ,to  profit  by! 
Such  waa  the  train  of  his  thoughts  j  thoughts 
that  would  not  have  received  much  consolation, 
—alarm  that  would  not  have  been  appeased 
by  the  philosophical  luUaby  with  which  a  more 
sedentary  speculator  rocks  to  rest  our  quarter 
of  the  world.  "  Europe,"  he  says,  with  deceptive 
elegance  and  but  questionable  comfort,  the  His- 
torian of  the  "Decline  and  Fall,"  "is  secure 
finom  any  future  irruption  of  barbarians ;  since, 
before  they  can  conquer  they  must  cease  to  be 
barbarous.  Their  gradual  advances  in  the 
science  of  war  would  always  be  accompanied, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Russia, 
Trith  a  proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  civil  policy ;  and  they  themselves 
must  deserve  a  place  among  the  polished  nations 
whom  they  subdue."  Not  such,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  colour  of  Napoleon's  reflections ;  nor  so 
tranquiUising  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came. 
"  Call  to  mind,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  a  vivid 
outburst  to  his  favoured  aide-de-camp,  to  -whom 
be  allowed  the  Ml  tide  of  his  thoughts  to  over- 
flow, "  Call  to  mind  Souvaroff  and  his  Tartars 
in  Italy :  the  proper  answer  to  that  is  to  hurl 
them  back  beyond  Moscow;  and  when  could 
fhirope  do  it,  if  not  now  and  by  me  ?"  Ah, 
when,  indeed ! 

It  is  certain  that,  of  continental  states,  France, 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  first  to 
feel  alarm  for  the  future  of  Europe,  from  Bus- 
sian  encroachment.  But  while  the  great  genius 
foresaw  the  perils  to  come  from  the  civilised 
barbarians ;  while  the  Great  Captain  marshalled 
bis  half-million  of  warriors  to  drive  the  Scythian 
back  upon  his  deserts,  he  neglected,  or  rather 
be  reftised  to  employ  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  guarding  Europe  against  the  dreaded  design. 
And  here  our  generation  may  learn  a  lesson  \ 
unless  for  us  and  for  that  work  are  already 
written  by  the  hand  of  Destiny  the  words  that 
closed  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe — "  il  est 
irop  tardP^  If  we  Britons,  seeing  what  has 
since  taken  place,  seeing  what  is  now  passing 
in  Europe,  may  be  disposed  to  deplore  the 
course  of  events  that  had  placed  us  in  neces- 
aitated  hostility  to  that  antibarbarian  crusade^- 
the  best  homage  we  can  render  to  its  intention 
ia  to  supply  one  omission  in  its  execution ;  to 


remedy  that  which  we  shall  not  be  singular  in 
regarding  as  one  cause  of  its  failure ;  that  mis- 
take, but  for  which  the  great  proposer  might 
very  likely  have  exulted  in  the  confidence  of 
having  accomplished  the  proud  boast  of  his  own 
vigorous  language:  "We  will  throw  back  for 
two  himdred  years  the  fatality  that  brings  down 
the  invasions  of  the  North." 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive — ^whether 
tenderness  for  Austria — ^whether  fear  of  anarchy 
(as  himself  avowed) — or  fear  of  liberty  (as  his 
enemies,  or  at  least  his  critics,  allege),  it  is 
certain  that  Napoleon's  repugnance  to  re-esta- 
blish Poland,  in  a  national  sense,  was  great,  was 
insurmountable.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  his 
refusal  to  do  so  was,  what  his  Minister  of  Police 
postponed  in  value  to  a  crime — a  blunder.  To 
excite  Poland  without  emancipating  it;  that 
seemed  to  have  been  his  notion.  To  utilise  the 
fine  military  qualities  of  the  race,  but  to  endow 
it  with  only  a  semblance,  or  fragment  of  national 
existence ;  and  as  to  a  deliberative  assembly  — ! 

What  he  wanted,  he  said,  in  Poland, 

was  "a  camp,  and  not  a  forum."  Yes;  a 
soldiery,  but  not  a  nation.  "  Je  ferai  h  Alex- 
andre  la  guerre  a  armes  eowrtmeSf  aveo  deux 
miUe  houehes  hfeu  et  cinq  cent  miUe  soldats,  sans 
insurrection"  This  misplaced  idea  of  chivalric 
courtesy  towards  the  Eussian  Autocrat  of  that 
day,  would  seem  to  animate  the  antagonists  of 
his  successor.  If,  indeed,  our  quality  is  seriously 
in  question,  having  a  sublime  horror  of  the 
vulgar,  we  suppose  we  must  give  in  to  the 
opinion.  Only,  if  we  are  to  pique  ourselves 
upon  our  gentility  in  the  choice  of  weapons  of 
offence,  and  if  the  dictum  of  the  Great  Man  is 
to  decide  the  matter  of  the  Ion  ton, — ^then,  long 
Hve  fastidiousness,  but  adieu  Poland  for  ever! 
It  is,  we  presume,  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
own  appreciation  of  the  character  of  "  gentle- 
men," that  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  so 
ungentiemanly  a  proceeding  as  insurrectionising 
Poland  against  Eussian  Czars. 

Upon  this  subject  Kapoleon  opened  himself 
very  freely  to  M.  de  Narbonne  —  a  favourite 
dialogist  of  his  upon  the  Eussian  expedition 
altogether— one  whom  (no  small  compliment  to 
the  Count's  independence  of  opinion,  and  saga- 
city) he  laboured  to  bring  over  to  his  views. 
Narbonne,  on  his  side,  lost  no  opportunity  to 
exhort  Napoleon  to  a  large  and  liberal  adoption 
of  the  Polish  cause ;  pointing  it  out  as  the  main- 
spring of  the  undertaMng,  and  the  sole  condition 
of  its  success.  It  was  not  revolution,  but  national 
organisation,  that  he  desired.  He  entreated  the 
Emperor  to  reconstitute  a  PoHsh  people  behind 
the  rampart  of  his  annies,  that  should  cover  the 
course  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen — there 
200,000  soldiers  would  start  from  the  enfran- 
chised soil — to  push  his  outposts  to  the  extreme 
frontier  of  Old  Poland ;  and,  if  the  enemy  then 
refrised  battie,  to  consider  the  liberation  of  the 
vast  country  and  numerous  people  a  battte 
gained.    Such,  he  urged,  should  be  the  aim  of 
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ihecanqMOgnof  1812.  For  wliat  ambition  would 
it  not  Bofflce?  As  to  Anstria,  she  wonld,  be 
doubted  not,  resign  hovelf  to  the  loss  of  her 
Polirii  proTincee  for  compensati<m  in  Ulyria  and 
elsewhere ;  and  he  warned  his  Lnperiel  listens 
of  the  temptation  held  ont  to  that  State,  of  fluc- 
tnating  Mendahipsy  by  an  expedition  of  doubtful 
issue,  that  had  passed  by  her  own  doors^  on  its 
w«y  to  enoonnter  the  hazards  of  a  distant  and 
unteied  war.  Another  adrertisement,  this,  to 
those  wh(»n  it  may  conoexn.  ''  The  Emperor," 
says  M.  Yillemain,  and,  we  believe,  truly, 
'*  though  difficult  to  convince,  listened  willingly 
when  he  belieyed  in  the  intelligence  and  the  at^ 
taehment  of  the  speaker,  and  &en''  (and  this  is 
much  to  his  honour)  ^'even  the  most  home 
truths  did  not  offend  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  be  all  the  more  attentive  the  more  the 
thing  was  displeasing  to  him."  It  was  not,  in 
troth,  of  fteespokenness  that  Kapoleon  had  much 
reason  to  complain.  Few  besides  Dam,  Caulain- 
court,  and  Duroc,  emancipated  themselves  from 
tihe  routine  of  servile  fUtttery.  What  he  did 
sometimes  complain  o^  was  the  too  unfailing  ad- 
hesion, the  too  uniform  assent  he  met  with.  But 
of  one  of  those  who  never  prophesied  smooth 
things  to  him,  to  his  ill,  he  said  poignantly 
enough,  and  maliciously  enough  for  others, 
*'  They  flatter  too  much  round  about  me— I  am 
quite  overdone  with  it.  "Would  you  believe  it, 
in  order  not  to  be  flattered,  even  at  the  bivouac,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  fmr  aide-de-camp  a 
courtier, — homme  tF  esprit  de  la  virile  wwr  T 

At  another  time,  Napoleon  would  pretend  that 
he  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  king  for  Poland ; 
aayii^  (in  that,  right  enough)  thai  ''it  was  not 
a  kingdom  of  Naples,"  at  which  allusion  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  what  more  congenial  king  could 
have  been  found  for  them  than  his  own  King  of 
Naples  ^  Why,  if  the  nobles  of  tlie  land  r^ly 
eotdd  not  have  gone  on  without  their  diets  on 
horseback,  with  drawn  swords,  who  on  earth  so 
fit  to  preside  as  his  heau  iobreWt  his  King  of 
Cavaliy !  But,  against  all  the  Emperor's  objec- 
ti<ms,  the  Count  stiU  persiBted.  Again  he  urged 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  liti^u- 
ania  and  the  segregation  of  Bussia  into  her  de- 
serts and  into  Asia ;  and  implored  him  not  to  lead 
into  the  depths  of  the  barbarian  country  that 
wonderful  fortune  of  France  which  had  so  many 
a  time  vanquished  Europe."  All  in  vain! 
Napoleon  slighted  both  the  recommendation  and 
the  warning.  Had  he  not  refused  to  attend  to 
the  former,  his  defiance  of  the  latter  might  have 
been  less  terrible  to  his  fortunes. 

The  Count  de  Narbonne,  it  is  known,  was 
charged  with  a  last  message  to  Alexander, 
then  at  Wilna,  while  Napoleon  held  his 
Court  of  Crowned  Heads  at  Dresden.  The  envoy 
returned  without  any  hope  of  averting  the  war ; 
and  the  Emperor  moved  forward.  In  a  procla- 
maticm  to  his  troops  at  the  Niemen,  he  mentioned 
Poland;  just  mentioned  it,  and  no  more.  He 
would  not  collect  its  digeda  mmbra:  not  be ! 


would  not  reanimate  it  with  a  touch  of  kU 
sceptre;  would  not  call  it  Tns  Enresoic  ov 
PoLAvn.  "At  liie  moment^"  says  the  author 
we  are  quoting,  and  we  commend  his  words  to 
the  serious  meditati<m  of  those  who  have  to 
direct  another  grand  effort  against  the  formidable 
Empire  of  the  North — "  at  the  moment  whsa 
he  ought  to  have  powerftdly  stirred  the  imagi- 
nation of  men,  excited  their  enthusiasm  smd 
their  gratitude,  promised,  even  beyond  tilie 
possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Becnfioes  re- 
quired, he  hesitated,  he  stopped  short,  he  pio^ 
mised  only  by  halves :  whether  that  he  chose  to 
perast  in  abisurd,  contzadictory  forbearance  to- 
wards Austria,  or  that  he  entertained  a  fear  oi^ 
and  an  incurable  aversion  for,  the  epirit  of 
Liberty,  even  when  it  was  drawn  after  him  in 
his  train,  even  when  contributing  to  his  ooil- 
quests  and  covered  by  the  shadow  of  his  eagles.'' 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  deputation  from  the  Diet 
of  Warsaw— Warsaw,  which  he  had  left  out  of 
his  route — came  to  Wilna,  praying  him,  in  an 
address  whose  exaggeration  certainly  was  not  in 
the  best  taste,  only  to  speak  the  words  "  que  le 
Boyaume  de  Pologne  esste,''  and— -said  the  de- 
putation—'' le  Boyaume  de  Pologne  existeira." 
His  reply  was  a  cold  patronising  of  their  efforts, 
commending  them  to  Providence,  exhorting  them, 
to  try  to  animate  with  a  nmilar  spirit  all  the 
Polish  provinces  that  were  ever — ^no  matter  ho^r 
loi^  ago-— incorporated  with  the  Bussian  Ent- 
pire ;  and  in  the  same  breath  telling  them  that 
he  had  guaranteed  to  the  Emptor  of  Austria 
the  inte^ty  of  his  dominions,  and  could  not 
oountenance  any  proceedings  tending  to  trouble 
his  peaeeable  possession  of  what  remained  to 
him  of  the  provinces  of  Poland.  Absurd  exhor- 
tation !  absurd  precaution,  too !  As  if  eitiier 
did  not  nidlify  the  other !  As  if  the  Poles  could 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  recommendation 
as  to  Bussia  in  order  to  the  recognition  of  their 
nationality,  whilst  other  portions  were  to  remain 
under  Austrian  sway:  as  if  Austria  would 
believe  in  the  security  of  her  Galician  province, 
recently  acquired,  while  the  Poles  of  Great 
Poland  were  urged  to  arouse  Mohiloff,  Podolia, 
the  Ukraine,  absorbed  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Czars  since  long  ago!  ''What  a  dia- 
tance,"  M.  Yillemain  may  well  say,  ''between 
those  sentiments  and  the  notion,  at  onoe 
poHtic  and  generous,  which,  indemnifying 
Austria  without  delay  for  the  abandonment  of 
her  share  of  the  spoil,  and  withdrawing  from 
Prussia  her  lot,  woxdd  have  made  immediately 
the  restoration  of  Poland  both  the  ostensible  mA 
real  motive  of  the  war,  and  the  fimst  term  of  tbe 
campaign  against  Bussia."  What  a  distance—- 
we  in  our  turn  may  say — ^between  this  langue^ 
of  H.  Yillemain  and  that  of  one  whose  great 
name  we  lamented  to  see  coupled  with  such  sen- 
timents. It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Earl 
Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "trusted  that  the 
war  would  not  be  diverted  from  its  object;" 
hoped  that  the  restoration  of  Poland  would  not 
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Im  a  quertian  mixed  up  with  the  piesent  war." 
It  is  an^  old  oomplaiiit  that  Hwtoiy  is  often 
mdttea  in  yain ;  and  we  fisar  leet  our  tunes 
ehonld  have  but  a  poor  daim  to  exemption  from 
-QiB  reproach.  So  j&uv  howeyer,  are  we  from 
being  of  Lord  Grey's  mind,  that  we  trust  that 
Iho  present  war  inR  not  terminate  without  that 
great  reparation  whioh  he  deprecates;  and  as  to 
the  war  being  diverted  from  its  object,  we  should 
be  curious  to  see  by  what  means  its  object  could 
bemore  sorely  accomplished,  than  by  the  retrench- 
ment of  several  milJions  of  subjects  from  the 
aoeptre  of  the  Bomanofb.  It  would  be  easier 
eyen  to  reconstruct  Sebastopol  than  to  reconquer 
Poland.  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the 
Allied  arms  in  compeUing  a  peace,  we  much 
qimBtion  the  stability  of  any  great  European  ro- 
ozganisatk>n,  friom  which  the  reconstitution  of 
Polish  nationality  shall  be  absent.  There  are 
means  now,  as  in  1812,  to  satisfy  Austria, 
should  that  be  necessary  (Prussia  will  have 
amply  merited  her  portion  of  punishment) ;  and 
to  hamg  back  for  fear  of  indisposing  their  Yien- 
nese  ally,  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  confede- 
rates of  the  West,  to  ignore  one  of  the  plainest 
lesBons  taught  them  by  familinr  history. 

But,  to  accompany  for  one  moment  the  Count 
and  tbs  Emperor  on  the  fktal  route — ^where  the 
dinner  followed  as  nobly  as  he  had  faithfully 
laboured  to  dissuade  the  latter.  As  if  Destiny 
delighted  to  dandle  its  fiEivourite  child  before 
alMuidoning  him  to  error  irremediable^  Kapoleon 
seems  &t  a  moment  to  have  intended  halting  on 
Us  road ;  as  he  sawthe  Bussian  forces  flit  before 
liim  from  spot  to  spot,  and  as  the  season  for 
^oHiff  <md  reiwrning  too,  advanced  rapidly.  '^  The 
esmpaign  of  1812  is  ended,"  he  said  at  Yitepsk; 
*'that  of  1813  will  do  the  rest."  And,  as 
everything  he  projected  must  be  on  an  extraor- 
dinary scale,  he  meditated  the  formation  of  a 
Inland  military  line—a  rampart  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  behind  which,  coveodng,  as  it  would  do, 
tlie  two  Lithuanias— a  reconstruction  of  the 
Polish  provinces  was  ti>  take  place.  Why, 
tiiis  would  have  been  acting  very  much  upon 
Harbonne's  idea,  and  the  Emperor  seemed  to  be 
&Ded  in  his  intention — ^for  a  few  days.  *'  The 
first  campaign  of  Bnssia  is  finished,"  he  kept 
m^fmg  to  Murat  and  others,  who  were  for  urging 
en  his  fortune:  ^*  Laguerre  de  Busmeet  tmepuerre 
d0  trots  OM,"  (May  it  be  no  longer  to  others, 
ambarked  in  it !)  But  this  access  of  moderation, 
or  this  prudence,  soon  passed  away ;  and  others 
bandes  Narbonne — Gaulaincourt,  Berthier,  Lo- 
ban,  Doroc,  Daru  reasoned  and  remonstrated  in 
rain*  And  so  he  proceeded;  marshalling  and 
moviBg  onward  those  masses,  whidi  were  "  to 
draw  down/'  says  the  elegant  writer,  ''such 
frj^tfnl  calamities;  and,  witii  the  proximate  fall 
of  an  Empire,  the  shock  and  unsettledness  of 
Europe  ibr  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  its  ^ture 
peril,  in  obedience  to  the  old  law  that  regulates 
the  invasions  of  the  North." 

Oufreadarsnoednottobe  informed  that  at  the 


time  of  NapolBon's  expeditLonagiBinst  Eussia;  that 
Powerwasatwar  wi^  Turkey.  It  isourious  to 
note  the  vicissitudes  of  amities  and  enmities  ezpo- 
rienoed  by  the  poor  Sublime  Port.  Battered  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  by  the  Erench,  the  English 
came  to  its  rescue ;  threatened  in  its  own  waters 
by  the  latter,  it  is  saved  by  the  former : — ''  The 
English  Corsair"  at  Acre,  and  the  Erenoh  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  preserved,  the  one  a 
province  (at  the  least),  the  other  their  capital, 
to  the  Sultans.  Two  years  after  this  last  even^ 
the  Emperor  of  Prance  recognises  publicly  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  of  the  Danube 
by  the  Emperor  of  Eussia ;  and  offers  privately, 
even  more  :*  and  in  four  years  from  that  time  he 
meditates  a  mission  to  the  Sultan,  with  the 
promise  to  recover  &>r  him— amongst  other  con- 
quests made  by  Russia-— the  Crimea,  whilst  in 
the  meantime  Great  Britain,  itself  at  peace 
with  the  Porte,  brings  about  a  peace  for  it  with 
Bussia,  at  the  price  of  the  cession  of  Bessarabia. 
"  The  Porte,"  observed  M.  do  Narbonne,  whilst 
his  master  insisted  upon  the  vigorous  diversion 
that  would  be  made  on  that  side,  **  knows 
what  was  said  at  the  Conferences  of  Erfurt. 
The  English  have  shown  it  the  map  over  which 
was  discussed  its  own  diamembennent.  It  is 
convinced  that  everybody  aspires  to  have  its 
handin  its  partition  except  England,  who  does  not 
choose  that  Constantinople  should  change  hands." 
And  now  some  forty  years  afterwards  we  have 
Prance  and  England  combined  in  defence  of  this 
same  Turkey,  invadedin  those  veryPrincipalitieB; 
both  Powers,  perhaps,  regretting — ^we  will  not 
guess  which  of  them  most— *much  of  their  past 
policy  toFwaids  those  unfortunate  Mussulmans ; 
one  of  them  certainly  r^retting  its  part  in 
bringing  about  the  cession  of  the  province  faci- 
litating that  invasion;  and  now  joining  the 
other  to  wrest,  it  may  be,  from  the  Muscovite 
that  peninsula  of  which  the  present  ally,  but 
then  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  had  held  out  the 
recovenr  to  Turkey  to  stimulate  it  against  Great 
Britain  s  pres^it  enemy,  but  then  ally. 

It  is  not  our  business  (had  we  even  the  pre* 
tension)  to  write  the  history  of  the  terrible 
campaign.  M.  Yillemain  does  not,  himself, 
pretend  to  do  so;  knowing  that  by  several, 
and  by  some  eloquent  pens,  it  has  already  been 
done.  His  own  would  certainly  not  have  been 
unequal  to  the  task.  His  brief  treatment  of  it 
is  marked  with  a  deep,  reflective  melancholy  in 
harmony  with  the  subject.  A  &w  anecdotes  are 
interspersed,  several  <^  which  are  novel  to  us ; 
but  for  which  we  must  not  here  linger:  our 
object  being,  chiedy  to  cull  such  passages  as  seem 
to  connect  themselves  with  what  touches  us  so 

*  We  have  some  difficulty,  hovrever,  in  believing  the 
following  Napdeonean  assertion,  reported  by  M.  Yille- 
midn:  "J*ai  voulu  amicaUmeni  refouler  Alexandre 
vers  VJjtie:  je  hd  ai  offert  OonetanHnople ;  eeia  eet 
w(M."  The  last  three  words  mem  to  ns  to  imply  in  the 
Imperial  speaker,  an  imperfect  confidenoe  in  his  oum 
veradty. 
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closely  now.  We  will  just  obfleire  that  the 
Count  de  Narbonne  was  still  the  freespoken 
oonnseUor,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  fayonrite  in 
conversation,  of  his  Imperial  master.  <'  Well, 
my  dear  I^arbonne,"  said  the  latter,  at  the  first 
review  of  his  still  brilliant  and  eyer-devoted 
troops  in  the  Great  Square  of  the  EremHn,  sur- 
Tonnded  by  an  horison  of  blackened  walls  and 
smoking  ruins,  "  what  say  you  of  an  army  like 
that,  under  such  a  fine  sun  ?"  "  I  say.  Sire," 
replied  the  Count,  ''  that  it  is  already  rested, 
and  may  set  out  on  its  march  to  take  up  its  can- 
tonments in  Lithuania  and  Great  Poland,  leaving 
the  Russians  their  capital,  such  as  they  have 
made  it." — ^It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon 
signed  and  dated  from  Moscow  a  decree  relative 
to  the  Thidtre  Franeais  at  Paris.  Chatting 
on  the  subject  the  same  evening  in  an  apart- 
ment in  tiie  Kremlin,  or  rather  soliloquising 
aloud,  as  he  paced  the  room  with  his  usual 
strides  among  his  military  attendants,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  suddenly  to  certainly  the  most 
lettered  of  the  lot ;  and  in  a  lively  exposition  of 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  tragedy  (and  he  had  his 
own  ideas  on  most  subjects,  and  tolerably  sensible 
ones  on  many),  he  launched  out  into  an  eulogy 
of  Peter  the  Great — "  The  founder  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Russia,  and  of  the  Russian  ascendancy  in 
Europe ;  and  who,"  he  added,  with  his  dominant 
notion  of  combating  the  menacing  rivalry  for 
Western  Europe,  "forces  me  now,  a  centunr 
after  his  dea^,  to  this  terrible  expedition. 
The  Aide-de-camp  was  not  the  man  to  let 
such  an  occasion  go  by  for  a  lecture  in  point ; 
and,  taking  up  &s  song,  "Yes,  Bire,"  he 
repHed,  "the  Russia  of  Peter  the  Great  is 
full  of  tragic  recollections;  let  us  see  that 
we  do  not  multiply  the  number  of  them. 
This  Czar  Peter,  whom  your  Majesty  so  much 
admires,  and  who  drew  Russia  from  chaos,  did 
not  make  light  therein,  notwithstanding.  He 
foimd  it  thoroughly  barbarous,  and  he  left  it  half 
BO ;  excepting  what  he  gave  to  it  in  the  way  of 
material  organisation  and  military  discipline. 
But  his  conquest  of  Charles  XII.,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  was  less  the  work  of  his  own  genius 
than  the  &ult  of  that  king.  If  Charles  XII., 
that  prince  more  soldier  £an  general,  had  ad- 
vanced less  far  into  Russia,  or  had  retired  in 
time ;  if  he  had  not  continued  his  manoeuvres 
of  invasion  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  extreme  cold  killed  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
on  a  single  march,  he  would  never  have  been 
conquered.  He  would  have  covered  Poland  and 
kept  the  Czar  at  a  distance,  shut  up  in  his  vast 
dominions,  with  plenty  of  time  before  him  to 
put  the  steppes  into  cultivation  and  to  people  the 
deserts.  It  was  chiefly,  then,  by  the  error  of 
his  enemies  that  the  Czar  was  great.  He  con- 
quered, not  by  his  tactics  and  genius,  but  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  climate ;  and  that  is  a  means 
upon  which  his  descendants  reckon  stiU.''  This,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  pretty  plain ;  and  no  doubt 
the  rebuko  so  plainly  implied  was  drawn  from 


him  with  pain  and  by  the  neceasity  only  of  the^ 
warning — ^if  warning  were  yet  in  time.     "  Ah, 
I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  mon  eher :  one 
talks  to  you  of  playhouses,  and  you  t^ly  hy 
politics — ^two  things,  by  the  way,  that  come  to-- 
gether  now  and  then.    But  make  yourself  easy  ; 
we    are   not  going   to  commit  the   error    of* 
Charles  XII.    It  is  written  in  History  for  our- 
preservation."    How  far  it  served  that  purpose, 
is — ^also  written  in  History. 

We  have  said  that  to  accompany  the  (Jrand 
Army  step  by  step  on  its  disastrous  retreat  is  not' 
our  purpose :  nor  is  it  nec^sary,  with  a  sulnecfr 
so  familiar: — familiar  it  is  true,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  seems,  by  every  fr^esh  narration  of^ 
it  we  read,  inexhaustible  in  incident,  as  are  the- 
pity,  the  melancholy,  the  admiration,  and  the* 
censure,  it  inspires.    Louis  de  Narbonne  main-» 
tained  his  finnness,  nay,  something  more,  th& 
constant    ease  and  serenity  of  his   manner^ 
through  all  that  fearM  experience.    He  it  is,, 
of  whom  it  is  narrated  by  the  Count  de  S^gur, 
that  he  preserved  the  habit,  every  morning  after* 
the  bivouac,   of  having  his  hsor  dressed  and 
powdered,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  seated  foir 
a  moment  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  chatting^ 
freely  with  his  comrades  of  the  Etat-Me^,    It 
was  to  this  unalterable  mien  that  the  Emperoir 
was  known  to  have  alluded  in  certain  wonis  in 
that  "lamentable"  Twenty-nitahBuUetin.  "They 
whom  Kature  has  made  superior  to    every- 
thing," it  ran,  "preserved  their  gaiefy  and  their- 
usual  manners,  and  saw  in  fr^  perils  onl3r 
the  occasion    of  fresh  glory."     Upon  K.  de- 
^arbonne's  arrival  in  Paris,  an  intimate  of  his> 
could  not  help,  amidst  his  congratulations,  mak- 
ing an  allusion  to  this  singular  eulogy  and  not 
very  happy  compliment.      "Ah!"  replied  the 
noble-minded  man,  whose  conduct  during  all' 
the  disaster  had  excited  the  admiration  of  all, 
"TEmp^reur  pent  tout  dire;  mais  'gaiet^'  est 
bien  fort."  Although  silent  in  general  upon  th& 
horrors  he  had  witnessed,  the  aide-de-camp  at 
intervals  gave  way  to  his  grief.    The  Grenadiers- 
of  the  Guard  were  constantly  before  his  eyes  in 
his  memories  of  that  gloomy  time.      "What 
men !"  he  exclaimed,  one  evening,  after  relating^ 
a  touching  anecdote  of  one  of  that  heroic  corps, 
"  what  grand  and  simple  spirits  in  those  frames 
inured  to  everything!  and  with  such  soldiers, 
what  wonder  tiiat  one  should  be  tempted,  and 
that  without  extravagance,  to  aim  at  tiie  domi- 
nation of  Europe!     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  inexpressible  grief  to  leave  them  ther^ 
buried  beneath  the  snows  of  Russia!  and  what 
a  front  of  latUe  lost  for  the  independence  of  the 
Occident  and  the  honour  of  France  P^    Of  all  the 
words  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  ex* 
tracted  so  many,  those  just  quoted  are,  to  our 
sentiments  at  tins  moment,  the  most  touching^ 
and  most  true.    That  frt)nt  of  battie !  who  would 
not  wish  it  here!    Let  byegones  be  byegones, 
and  who — all  our  feuds  over  with  our  most  re- 
doubted foe — ^who  would  not  wish  that  he  had 
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them,  hi?  heroes;  and  that  we  had  him,  their 
chief! 

"  Taqoe  tms  armifl,  nos  te  poteremnr,  Achille." 

The  Count  de  Narbonne  had  quitted  the  Em- 
peror at  Smorgoni,  upon  a  confidential  mission 
to  Berlin  and  other  German  Courts.  He  only 
passed  about  a  couple  of  months  in  Paris  after 
his  return,*  before  he  was  again  dispatched  to 
Germany,  to  replace  H.  Otto  at  Yienna,  and 
there  stnve  to  confirm  Father-in-law  Francis  in 
his  French  alliance.  As  to  Prussia — "elle 
ayait  jet^  la  masque,  elle  ^tait  devenue  Eusse." 
Among  the  ideas  which  the  Emperor  commended 
to  his  ambassador  to  turn  into  arguments  at 
Vienna,  were  these,  "that  the  sole  danger  for 
Austria  was  Bussia;  that  by  the  campaign  of 
1812,  this  danger  was  maintained  at  its  height, 
was  even  aggravated^  but  that  that  campaign 
put  an  end  to  aU  apprehension  &om  the  side  of 
France — ^France,  whose  part  henceforth  was  only 
to^  cover  Central  Europe  against  the  North,  in 
supporting  itself  for  that  purpose  upon  Austria.'' 
Our  readers  will  feel  an  interest  in  discerning 
the  erroneous  from  the  correct  in  this  apprecia- 
tion of  the  positions  of  those  two  European 
Powers,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  for  the  time 
that  has  since  elapsed,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see 
into  it,  for  the  future. 

The  new  ambassador  did  not  expect  much  suc- 
cess in  his  mission;  and  he  soon  penetrated  the 
real  state  of  feeling  in  the  Austrian  capital  and 
cabinet.  With  his  usual  loyalty  and  decision, 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  disabuse  the  credulity 
of  his  Sovereign,  who  was  not  easy  to  convince 
upon  the  point.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  Austria  at  that  critical  period :  for 
the  spirit  of  Yiennese  counsels  may  haply  not 
even  yet  be  radically  changed.  The  calculating 
inaction  of  the  Austrian  auxiliary  corps  sup- 
plied to  the  Grand  Army ;  "  the  temporisation 
natural  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna;"  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  armaments ;  the  waiting  for 
lAtzen ;  and,  after  that  brief  return  of  fortune 
to  the  French  arms,  the  renewed  temporisation 
and  the  continued  arming;  and  then  the  ap- 
parent inclination  for  a  general  peace,  all  the 
while  prolonging  negociations  that  came  to 
nothing — m  rdsumd,  the  alliance  active ;  alliance 
stationary;  neutrality;  armed  mediation;  hostility 
— ^it  is  well  that  these  things  should  be  recalled 
to  the  notice  of  those  that  place  their  fidth  unre- 
servedly in  aught  that  emanates  fix>m  Hapsburg. 
"We  may  add,  that  in  the  following  just  observa- 
tions of  the  author,  stating  the  reason  of  the  policy 
of  the  two  great  German  courts  at  that  day,  is 
given  the  key  to  their  policy  for  long  years 
afterwards — policy,  adroidy  practised  upon  by 

*  In  this  interval  he  bad  a  novel  occupation  on  hiB 
hancb — ^the  preparation  of  Notes  to  the  Emperor  tonching 
the  points  of  dispute  with  the  Pope.  The  only  effect  of 
his  argamentation,  however,  was  to  elicit  the  compli- 
mentary pleasantry  cf  the  Imperial  reader,  who  asked 
his  aide-de-camp,  "in  what  boudoir  of  the  eighteenth 
oentnry  ha  had  learned  so  much  theology  ?**  \ 


the  Muscovite,  and  of  which  the  influences  have 
certainly  not  yet  disappeared.  ''Both  for  th& 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
although  in  imequal  degrees,  the  old  and  so 
well-founded  fear  of  the  increase  of  Bussia,. 
and  of  its  extension  on  the  Danube,  gave  way 
before  the  long  alarm  at  the  conquests  of  Im- 
perial France  and  the  Autocracy  of  Napoleon.'' 
Add  to  these  unpalatable  reminiscences  of  the- 
First  Empire  the  fear  of  Liberal  opinions  (no* 
matter  where  they  may  be  dormant  for  the  mo- 
ment— ^for  their  home  and  their  point  da  diparf 
is  in  the  West),  and  you  have  no  bad  notion  o£ 
the  internal  struggle  which  the  Bezonians  of 
G^ermany  must  undergo  before  they  speak. 

After  the  victories  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen^ 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Yienna,  summoned, 
for  a  moment  to  his  Sovereign  at  Dresden,  i& 
dispatched  to  the  illusory  Congress  at  Prague, 
followed  thither  by  Caulaincourt,  who,  like  him- 
self, from  the  beginning  of  the  Bussian  cam- 
paign, had  given,  and  now  continued  to  give^ 
firm  and  honest  counsels  to  his  master.  "VHiat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  Emperor's  views,  his 
fEdthftd  agent  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  ta 
him,  before  departing  for  that  negociation,  his 
own  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Austrian 
alliance,  in  the  possibility  even  of  neutralising 
her  except  by  outbidding  the  enemy.  His  pre- 
visions were  fuUy  borne  out  by  the  result. 
After  tedious  formalities,  that  dilatory  stickler, 
the  Austrian  Arch-chancellor,  moved  with  most 
un-Austrian  agility,  when  ho  judged  the  right 
moment  come  at  last  for  a  hostile  declaration : 
and  the  French  Ambassador  received  his  pass- 
ports. Of  the  two  negociatiors,  Caulaincourt 
remained  with  the  Emperor;  Karbonne  was 
sent  as  Governor  to  Torgain,  where  a  pretty 
numerous  garrison  had  been  left  byKapoleon. 
He  never  saw  more  him  whom  he  had  served  sa 
well;  never  more  that  France,  of  which  he  was 
so  noble  a  son.  Then  came  the  rest  of  that 
memorable  campaign — ^the  brilliant  but  ineffectual 
victory  of  Dresden,  the  great  rout  of  Leipsio — 

"jour  de  gloire  et  de  revere" — 

upon  which  it  is  not  ours  to  dwell.  But  thera 
are  a  few  words  of  iN^apoleon,  here  reported,  which 
have,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  marvellous  apropos. 
at  this  hour.  It  was  on  that  day  of  dreadfiil 
silence  that  succeeded  the  first  of  the  three 
dreadful  days  of  Leipsic.  Upon  despatching 
General  de  Merfeld — ^an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
date  of  Campo-Formio,  now  a  prisoner  of  the 
French — ^with  a  fresh  offer  of  peace  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  Napoleon  said  to  him,  ''  You  will 
reflect  on  it.  General;  Austria  and  France,  and 
even  Prussia,  together,  are  none  too  many  to 
arrest  upon  the  Vistula  the  overflowing  of  a  half- 
nomad  people,  whose  immense  empire  stretches 
from  us  to  China.''  Napoleon,  had  he  no  other 
claim  upon  the  notice  of  posterity,  would  de- 
serve, it  seems  to  us,  to  take  rank  as  a  Prophet* 

«  For  tins  among  the  rest,  was  he  ordained." 
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We  cannot  renst  ezizactiiig  a  few  leflectians 
of  M.  Yillemain's,  irith  leference  tx>  that  oom- 
paign  of  '13,  and  espeoiaU^  to  that  battle  of 
Leipsio,  the  jiutioe  of  wmch  we  Beem  yery 
likely  in  our  day  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
verifying.  '*  The  art  and  tactioB  of  war  had  be- 
oome/'  he  says  in  <nie  place,  '^a  terribly  strict 
calculation  of  deatraotible  quantities  and  the 
relative  means  of  destruction.  Genios  and 
Gonrage  were  sabordinated  to  the  immeasurably 
disprqaortionate  increase  of  the  number  of  men 
in  line  and  pieces  in  battery."  ^'Manifestly," 
lie  also  writes,  ^*  the  advantage  remained  with 
those  who,  more  numerous  by  two-thirds"  (the 
Allies  were  at  Leipsic),  **  had  more  men  to  lose, 
and  could  bring  up  masses,  whose  consumption, 
under  the  strokes  of  death,  could  go  on  longer 
without  exhaustion."  And  again,  and  still 
more  forcibly,  "  bv  the  long  duration  of  the 
war,"-— these  are  his  words, — "  by  the  irritation 
excited  among  all  the  peoples,  by  the  progress 
of  artillery  and  its  dominant  action  upon  the  de- 
cision of  tiie  conflicts,  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  armies,  the  things  had  come  to  a  point 
where  the  flashes  of  genius  no  longer  went  for 
anything;  where  the  most  accomplished  art  was 
nuUifled  or  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  of 
material  force;  where  the  fire  of  the  batteries  was 
as  good  on  one  side  as  on  the  other;  and  where  the 
men  had  the  same  courage,  the  same  resolution  to 
die,  in  all  the  ranks  that  met  in  shock  of  battle. 
Thenceforth,  by  that  last  refinement  of  civilised 
times  which  often  brings  back  the  effects  of 
barbarism  itself  it  was  tnaterial  force,  it  was 
number^— disciplined,  armed  number— that  be- 
came the  supreme  instrument  of  victory;  and 
in  this  murderous  lottery,  the  terrible  game  of 
war  was  nothing  more  than  the  gain — ^un&ir  by 
its  infallibility — of  the  huge  banker  against  the 
slender  stakes." 

After  the  record  of  tlie  devoted  and  incon- 
testible  services  rendered  by  the  Count  Lotus 
de  Narbonne  to  the  Emperor  ISTapoleon  I.,  it 
would  be  painful  to  believe  that  the  latter  ?ras 
ungrateful.  That  was  not  STapoleon's  nature — 
he  encountered  plenty  of  ingratitude ;  he,  him- 
self, was  littie  open  to  the  charge.  Yet,  in  the 
sort  of  banishment  implied  in  i£e  Governorship 
of  Torgau,  in  this  detachment  of  his  fiuthfcd 
aide-de-camp  from  his  person  at  such  a  moment, 
there  were  tiiose  who  saw  an  ungrateful  impa- 
tience of  too  sincere  and  straightforward  lan- 
guage ;  and  an  annoyance  at  the  non-success  of 
services,  whick  had  nevertheless  been  loyally 
and  zealously  performed.  If  it  was  so  (though 
M.  Yillemain  inclines  to  think  otherwise),  ti^e 
Emperor,  atleast,  had  a  return  of  better  senti- 


ments, when  he  rendered  a  touching,  and  ibe 
best  homage  to  the  memory  of  so  trusty  a  aer^ 
vant,  so  true  a  friend.  Li  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  of  the  Hundred  Days,  he  gave,  we 
learn,  a  thou^t  to  the  comfbrts  of  the  aged 
mother  of  Count  Louis;  so  that  her  few  remain' 
ing  years  might  be  passed  in  dignity  and  repose. 
We  draw  to  a  close  this  summary  of  her  noble 
son's  career.  He  arrived  at  Torgau  with  im- 
paired health,  and  a  saddened  spirit;  but  witii 
the  courage  and  resolution  for  which  he  waft 
distinguished,  still  unbroken.  The  place  was 
well  provided  and  well  garrisoned;  and  he 
trusted  to  hold  it  through  the  wint<^.  But  a 
contagious  fever  soon  broke  out,  and  thinned 
the  defenders;  and  the  gallant  commander  him- 
self, indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  others,  waa 
ere  long  atta^d  with  typhus.  Prom  his  sick  bed, 
and  to  his  last  day,  he  was  giving  uaeM  orders 
and  occup3ring  lumself  witii  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  soldier.  At  his  death,  his 
horses  were  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral;  and  he  left  nouiing  to  his  feimily,  but  his 
pure  and  noble  name — ^name  of  a  good  man  and 
a  rare  one ;  one,  who  never  shrunk  from  duty, 
''equal,"  as  says  M.  Yillemain,  "  to  all  f ortunes, 
devoted  even  to  utter  carelessness  of  self-^ 
an  heroic  heart,  and  an  elegant,  superior  mind.'' 
If,  seeing  the  disasters  he  had  witnessed,  the 
already  shattering  reverses  of  that  fortune  to 
which  he  had  bound  his  own,  the  application  of 
the  "  tuv&rofelix,  ^yrt^J^,"maybeopen  to  some 
question  in  Ms  case;  at  all  events,  it  kaa  been 
said  of  him  that  "  he  died  in  time;  for  with  Ms 
devotion,  he  would,  two  years  later,  have  fol* 
lowed  the  Emperor  to  St.  Helena.  "He  died, 
too,"  concludes  his  accomplished  commentator, 
"without  having  witnessed  the  invasion  of  the 
soiL  of  Erance,  the  capture  of  its  capital;  but 
foreboding  those  events  with  profound  affliction 
and  with  a  poignant  distrust  of  the  future  to 
ensue  firom  such  disasters." 

We  cannot  better  terminate  our  notice  of  this 
actor,  and  observations  on  the  events  of  his  time, 
than  by  a  few  words  of  his^  which  contain  a 
judgment,  assuredly  not  unoonflrmed  by  subse- 
quent history.  "  The  Eevolution/'  he  said,  one 
day,  "too  sanguinary  in  the  phase  of  its 
violence,  too  abased  and  too  servile  in  its  return 
to  reason,  has  ruined  regular  liberty.  The  re- 
pression of  the  generous  hopes  of  the  Eevolution, 
the  abuse  of  force  and  of  the  powers  of  war, 
will  one  day  overthrow  stability,  without  bring- 
ing back  liberty,  in  Europe;  and  the  consequence 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps,  will  be  to  leave  to  the 
Continent  nothing  but  the  alternate  reign  of 
Great  Insurrections  and  Great  Ajrmies.'' 
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^Iv  the  ueny  days  of  Old  England/^  as 
people  aaj,  whea  houses  had  no  ohimnejSy  and 
j^asB  windows  were  unknown^eYenuiUiepalaoe 
of  the  Sing — when,  instead  of  the  gas  lamps 
being  lighted  at  twiUght,  erery  kind  of  fiie  was 
put  out  at  the  sonnd  of  the  eozfew-bell,  stOl 
nmg  in  some  of  our  cathedidL  dties — when 
the  landownem  were  really  forA,  and  the  people 
were  secfis  not  even  possessed  of  a  snnuane  ex- 
cept that  homwedy  for  distinotioii's  sake,  from 
tiie  faQl,  or  TalLey,  or  stream,  or  tree,  nearwhioh 
they  ]i?ed--4n  those  good  old  days^  as  they  are 
called,  the  soil  of  En^and  was  divided  in  60,000 
knif^htB*  fees,  and  ^oh  knight  was  bound  to 
ftnmflh  a  soldier  ready  to  fight  in  the  eause  of 
the  King  during  the  spAce  of  forty  days.  A 
capital  plan  it  was,  t(x>;  for,  while  the  King 
chtadned  an  army  of  60,000  men,  eaou^  to 
fioghten  away  anj^  inyader,  the  country  might 
obtain  peaoe  witfam  six  weeks.  Sometimes  the 
landlords  quanelled  with  the  king;  and  then 
they  eseemhled  their  serfs,  and  gave  him  battle. 
**'bi  tiu  middle  ages,"  says  Maoanlay,  ''re* 
aiiitgnce  was  an  ordinary  remedy  for  political 
distempers.  •  •  .  Ifa  popular  chief  raised  his 
standard  in  a  popular  cause,  an  irregular  army 
ooold  he  assembled  in  a  day.  B^ular  army 
there  was  none.  Every  man  had  a  sli^t 
tincture  of  soldiership,  and  scarcely  any  man 
anoie  then  a  alight  tmetnre.  .  .  •  Society 
jeooreied  fhm  tiie  shook  as  soon  as  the  aetual 
conflict  was  over.  The  calamitiee  of  civil  war 
were  oonfined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  a  few  subsequent  executions 
and  oonflsnattons.  In  a  week,  the  peasant  was 
driving  his  team,  and  the  Esquire  flying  his 
hawks  over  thefiyeld  of  Towton,  or  of  Bosworth, 
as  if  no  extraordinary  event  had  interrupted  the 
r^^ular  course  of  human  life."  In  these  trials 
of  strength  the  Britiah  oharaeter  was  fashioned, 
and  hardened  into  its  invincibility  of  anus  as 
wdl  as  of  commeroe ;  for,  however  our  tender 
£nling8  may  be  shocked  by  the  *'  bloody  busi- 
ness" and  sony  sight  of  war&re,  still  it  is  by 
war  that  the  Englishman  has  been  made  what 
he  ie.  Corruption,  however,  grew  with  civiliza- 
tion, or  rather  with  time ;  aiad  while  the  turbu- 
lent lord  of  the  soil  got  infected  with  snitching 
palm,  eyen  the  most  chivalrous  cavalier  fedledto 
think  himself  rewarded  by  the  conscioumess 
that  he  had  ''done  the  State  some  service." 
fiieat  men  early  began  to  giro  away  places  as 
faribes^  and  to  sell  them  for  what  ihey  would 
bring,  to  little  men.  It  is  pretty  dear,  too,  that 
mdUtiary  commissions  were  amongst  them,  and 
the  natural  result  was,  military  inefficiency. 
Charles  I.,  however,  tnxiied  even  the  failings  of 
tiie soldiei^  to  his  account;  for,  having  issued 
writs  for  borrowing  money  from  his  subjects,  he 
biUeted  soldiers  on  those  who  would  not  lend. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  stcugg^  between  the  Crown 


and  tilie  Parliament  fl>r  the  control  over  the  ill- 
paid,  untrained  militia  mob,  who  did  more  harm 
to  their  own  countrymen  than  to  foreign  ene- 
mies. There  was  no  martial  law.  The  soldier, 
if  he  knocked  down  his  Colonel,  could  only  be 
punished  for  a  common  assault;  and  General 
Conway's  bravest  feat  was  his  offer,  if  Ihe 
martyr  King  would  authorise  him,  to  set  up  and 
execute  miurtial  law,  and  hang  any  civil  lav^yer 
who  might  assail  him  with  quips  and  quirks. 
And  then  came  Cromwell,  terribly  in  earnest, 
and  swept  the  existing  military  system  away. 
His  Ironsides  became  soldiers,  because  they  had 
the  right  stuff  in  them,  and  were  free  men;  not 
because  they  were  hedgers  and  ditchers,  and 
serfo.  "  The  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  was 
Cromwell's  plan;  and  hence  he  made  Blake  an 
Admiral,  though  the  brave  Colonel  knew  nothing 
of  seamanship ;  but  then  he  possessed  "  under- 
standing— ^that  hand  which  can  handle  any  tool." 
Charles  II.  saw  that  regular  soldiers  were  the 
best,  and  the  militia  the  worst  of  all  troops,  and 
would  hare  had  a  standing  army.  But  the 
loyal  landed  gentry  threw  it  to  ^  dogs  like 
so  much  political  physic.  A  standing  army 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country;  but,  they 
urged,  was  not  the  standing  army  the  handwork 
of  that  arch-traitor,  Cromwell  ?  Worse  still, 
wouldit  not  out  down  the  dignity  of  the  landed 
gentry  ?  Lord  John  lianners  has  not  been  the 
first  to  exclaim,  "Perish  the  country,  but  '  save^ 
O  save,  our  old  nobility.' "  The  nulitia  was  the 
aiistocratio  force--strange  as  this  may  seem  now 
— the  constitutional  force,  which  had  brought  in 
"the  merry  Monarch;"  and  as  for  the  regulars, 
trained  in  the  triumphs  of  twenty  years  under 
Cremwell,  why,  they  were  "  common  soldiers." 
"  Every  reflectioncastnpon  the  miUtia,"  says  Ma- 
caulay,  "  exdted  the  indignation  of  both  parties 
in  the  State.  .  .  The  array  of  thecounties  was 
commanded  almost  exclusively  by  Tory  noble-^ 
men  and  gentlemen.  They  were  proud  of  their 
military  rank,  and  considered  an  insult  offered 
to  the  service  to  which  they  belonged  as  offered 
to  themselres.  They  wcte  also  perfectiy  aware 
that  whatever  was  said  against  a  militia  was  said 
in  foyour  of  a  standing  army ;  and  the  name  of 
a  standing  army  was  luitefnl  to  them.  Onesuch 
army  had  held  dominion  in  England.  .  •  . 
There  was  scarce  a  rural  grandee  who  could  not 
teU  a  story  of  wrongs  and  instdts  suffered  by 
himself,  or  by  his  father,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  cavalier  had 
seen  half  his  manor-house  blown  up.  The  here- 
ditary elms  of  another  had  been  hewn  down.  A 
third  could  neyer  go  into  his  paiiah  chureh 
wiihoutbeing  reminded,  by  thedefiiced  scutcheons 
and  headless  statues  of  his  ancestry,  that  Oliver's 
red-coats  had  once  stabled  their  horses  there." 
Hence,  then,  just  as  the  Parliament  fought 
Charles  I.  to  retain  their  control  over  the  militia, 
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the  landed  gentry  were  almost  ready  to  fight 
Charles  11.  for  desiring  to  get  rid  of  the  force. 
In  the  end,  the  Sovereign  who  "  never  said  a 
edlly  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one/'  was  pre- 
vented by  the  militia  muster  folk  from  doing  one 
of  the  few  sensible  things  he  had  meditated. 
The  only  regular  troops  he  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain, consisted  of  a  body  of  poor  gentlemen 
ruined  in  his  father's  cause :  these  were  the  germ 
of  the  present  Life-Quards  and  Horse- GKiards. 
In  place  of  a  standing  army,  every  man  worth 
£500  a-year  was  required  to  find  a  horse  sol- 
dier ;  every  man  worth  £200  a-year  a  foot  sol- 
dier ;  while  poorer  fellows  were  lumped  together, 
and  forced  to  find  a  soldier  amongst  them.  The 
soldiers  provided  their  own  powder  and  shot ;  at 
least,  those  who  were  armed  with  muskets—an 
admirable  plan  for  giving  every  man  a  personal 
interest  in  an  economic  expenditure  and  a  blood- 
less struggle.  Every  Sir  Hudibras  who  "  rode 
out  a  colonelling,"  had  a  property  in  the  regi- 
ment he  raised.  Dryden  thus  describes  the  force 
which  was  the  result : — 

The  ooantry  rinffs  around  with  load  alarms. 

And,  raw  in  field,  the  rude  militia  swarms; 

Months  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense. 

In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence. 

Stoat  once  a  month,  they  march  a  hlostering  band. 

And  ever,  but -in  time  of  need,  at  hand. 

This  was  the  mom  when,  iBsuiDg  on  the  g^uard. 

Drawn  np  in  rank  and  file,  they  stood  prepared, 

Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay, 

Then  hasten  fx>  be  dnmk — the  business  of  the  day. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  a 
standing  army,  the  Eorse-Giiards  expanded  into 
Foot  Guards ;  the  English  mercenaries  who  had 
fought  under  Gustavus,  the  "  Lion  of  the  North," 
became  the  ist  or  Boyal  Regiment.  One  of  the 
regiments  of  rufiians  raised,  it  might  even  be 
said,  transported,  to  gairison  Tangier,  the  mar- 
riage portion  of  Catherine,  Queen  of  Charles 
II.,  became  the  2nd  regiment— '^  Kirke's Lambs," 
as  they  were  afterwards  sarcastically  called,  in 
allusion  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  inscribed  on  their 
colours,  as  soldiers  against  the  Infidel,  and  to  their 
atrocious  cruelties  against  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's followers.  Another  band  of  English 
mercenaries,  who  had  aided  to  deliver  the  Netiier- 
lands,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  the 
8rd  Eegiment,  or  Buffs,  as  they  are  called,  fix>m 
the  colour  of  their  coat-linings,  or  as  we  now 
say,  facings ;  and  for  its  good  conduct,  as  it  may 
be  assumed.  This  regiment  possesses  the  privilege, 
given  to  no  other,  of  marching  through  the  City 
of  London  with  drums  beating  and  colours  fly- 
ing, without  asking  leave  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Another  Tangier  regiment  became  the  4th  Foot. 
James  II.  disdained,  as  he  said,  to  trust  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  to  "beef-eaters,"  so  passing 
the  militia  wil£  contempt,  and  hurried  on  his 
overthrow  by  raising  the  first  six  regiments  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  nine  regiments  of  Infantry, 
numbered  from  and  after  the  7th  Fusileers. 
Then  came  King  William  with  his  Dutch  Guards; 
and  atl  ength  the  people  found  that>  by  little  and 


little,  they  had  been  saddled  with  the  burthen  of 
a  standing  army  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  Finally, 
the  refusal  of  the  Dumbarton  regiment  to  em- 
bark for  Holland,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
code  of  martial  laws — in  other  words,  the  Mutiny- 
Act — which  is  the  charter  of  a  standing  army, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  people.  But  all  the 
abuses  of  the  militia  system  were  perpetuated 
in  the  standing  army.  Commands  were  given 
to  partisans  for  every  thing  but  military  apti* 
tude.  Commissions  were  openly  sold,  or  trucked 
away  for  votes.  Captain  Kendall  once  voted 
against  King  James's  Government,  though  a  rot- 
ten borough  had  returned  him  by  royal  mandate, 
and  he  had  been  rewarded  with  one  hundred  head 
of  rebels,  sentenced  to  transportation.  ''  Sir,"  said 
Middleton  to  him,  "have  you  not  received  a 
troop  of  horse  in  His  Majesty's  service  ?"  "  Yes," 
replied  Kendall,  "  but  my  eldest  brother  is  just 
dead,  and  has  left  me  £700  a-year."  Colonelciea 
were  held  by  men  who  never  saw  their  regi- 
ments, with  leave  and  license  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  men's  clothing,  by  the  aid  of  cheap 
tailors — ''  the  off-reckonings,"  as  the  "  cabbage" 
was  more  genteelly  styled.  The  army,  in  &ct, 
became  what  it  is  now — ^a  manufietctory  of  rank, 
a  ladder  of  advancement,  sold  at  so  much  the 
step,  just  as  grosser  articles  are  sold  by  the  yard 
— a  profession  in  which  no  man  can  get  on  by 
merit,  even  if  he  were  as  clever  as  Marlborough. 
The  sale  of  commissions  had  become  such  a 
nuisance  in  1788,  that  King  George  determined 
to  cure  it ;  and  effected  it  by  the  novel  expedient 
of  legalising  what  had  been  a  statuteable  orime, 
and  going  snacks  in  the  doucsur. 

The  manner  in  which  military  officers  are 
made,  if  we  had  not  become  used  to  it,  would 
be  as  ludicrous  to  us  as  the  Calmuck  fashion  of 
ornamenting  the  head  with  a  pair  of  deer's 
horns,  or  the  Indian  decoration  of  a  fish-bone 
stuck  through  the  nose.  Let  us  describe  some 
of  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  curious  practice.  A 
gentleman,  be  he  noble  lord  or  simple  landlord, 
in  transmitting  the  family  face,  generally  finds 
himself  with  two  or  three  sons  to  be  provided 
for.  The  eldest-bom,  of  course,  lives  at  home 
at  ease,  for  he  is  the  canal  used  to  convey  pro- 
perty from  one  generation  to  another.  If  there 
is  a  clever  fellow  amongst  them,  he  is  put  in  the 
way  of  showing  it  at  the  bar,  or  in  Parliament ; 
and  a  little  talent  goes  a  long  way  amongst 
great  people.  But  if  there  is  a  cadet,  fit  for 
nothing,  he  has  the  choice  of  being  made  a  par- 
son or  a  soldier ;  and,  unless  there  is  a  fat  living* 
in  the  family,  he  is  sure  to  choose  the  red  coat. 
Then  shopkeepers,  who  have  assumed  the  dignity 
with  the  wealth  of  a  merchant ;  tailors  who  are 
clothiers ;  and  money-lenders  who  are  bankers^ 
often  work  up  their  worst  stuff  into  military 
officers.  If  a  mercantile  man  has  a  son  with 
any  brains,  he  puts  him  into  some  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  lad  himself  is  too  good  a  judge  to 
invest  his  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  in  mili- 
taiy  rank — a  speculation  which  yields  no  return. 
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and  in  wrhiok  the  whole  amount  may  be  lost^  if 
he  happen  to  die  in  his  bed  or  be  lolled  like  a 
hero.  But  if  there  is  a  gawky  son,  who  con- 
siders himself  "  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
work  as  the  '  governor'  does/'  or  is  ^*  not  such 
a  fool  as  that,"  why,  papa  determines  that  he  must 
get  him  a  commission.  And  now  let  us  describe 
tiie  modus  operandi.  Papa  writes  to  the  Horse- 
Guards,  offering  to  buy  a  commission  for  the 
boy ;  but  hundreds  of  papas  have  done  so  before 
him,  and  hundreds  more  will  do  so  after  him ; 
and  unless  he  does  something  more  than  this — 
that  is,  if  he  is  not  one  of  your  very  great  men, 
■who  have  only  to  "  ask  and  have" — ^his  son's 
name  will  stick  at  the  bottom  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  list  imtil  the  youngest  drummer  in  the 
service  has  become  the  oldest  veteran.  But 
papa  knows  Greneral  Bang,  who  has  interest  at 
head-quarters ;  or  there  is  the  borough  member, 
Mr.  Barkaway,  to  whom  he  has  given  his  vote 
and  interest,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  is  in- 
terest incarnate ;  and  either  the  General  or  the 
Member  pushes  him  through  the  difficulty.  But 
papa  need  not  despair,  even  if  he  is  not  a  great 
man,  or  even  if  he  is  not  on  terms  with  an  in- 
terest. He  has  only  to  pop  an  advertisement  into 
the  newspapers  to  this  effect : — "  Douceur — ^Two 
hundred  sterling  thanks  will  be  given  to  any 
lady  or  gentleman  procuring  for  the  advertiser 
a  Government  appointment,  legally  saleable. 
Address,"  &c.,  &c.  Now,  a  commission  in  the 
army  is  legally  saleable ;  it  is  only  the  broker- 
age which  is  illegal.  But  then,  who  need  know 
anything  about  that  ?  Sometimes  a  lady  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  and  undertakes  to  do  the  job 
through  her' Mend,  Lord  ^Noodle;  and  some- 
times a  veteran,  that  is,  of  the  club  and  the 
official  waiting-room — and  having  come  to  an 
-understanding  with  papa,  he  goes  down  to  the 
Horse-Guards,  and  strongly  reconunends  his 
j&iend's  son — a  fine,  promising  young  fellow, 
effects  a  bargain  between  Her  Majesty  and  her 
aspiring  subject,  and  pockets  his  commission  on 
the  transaction.  Pa,  and  especially  Ma>  are 
quite  reconciled  to  the  dirty  work,  on  seeing 
''  Gustavus  Potts,  gent.,"  appear  in  the  Gaxette, 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  105th  Foot,  or  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  106th  Fusiliers ;  sisters  and 
cousins  are  delighted,  because  Gus.  looks  so 
charming  in  his  uniform;  while  aU  simple, 
honest-gomg  people  are  astonished  to  see  a  lad 
to  whom  they  would  not  trust  a  litter  of  pup- 
pies, made  officer  over  a  body  of  men. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture :  it  is  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  It  was  our  fortune,  not 
long  since,  to  spend  an  evening  at  an  hospital, 
amongst  the  wounded  men  of  the  Alma,  Bala- 
klava,  and  Inkerman;  and  truly  they  formed  a 
pitiable  sight,  which  might  well  make  stem  men 
weep.  Hundreds  of  men,  many  of  them  mere 
boys,  scarcely  one  of  them  thirty  years  old,  **  in 
battle  lopped  away,  with  half  their  limbs," 
crawling  about  in  the  feebleness  and  sadness  of 
Buffering,  some  without  an  arm,  some  without  a 


leg,  more  than  one  without  any ;  many  mutilated, 
maimed,  blinded;  all  broken  in  health;  their 
bodies  smashed  and  shattered,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  much  dead  wood  or  senseless  stone. 
There  they  sat,  poor  relics  of  battle,  wrecks  of 
manhood  in  its  prime,  conversing  with  their 
Mends  in  a  spirit  of  modesty,  which  added  true 
dignity  to  the  men  who  shattered  the  masses  of 
the  Russians  on  the  Alma  like  so  much  glass ; 
who  rode  in  that  ride  through  the  ''  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,"  the  like  of  which  has  never 
once  occurred  in  the  wide  sweep  of  history,  ex- 
tending from  the  day  of  Balaklava  to  the 
day  of  Thermopyke ;  and  who  stood  up  against 
overpowering  masses  at  Inkerman,  like  the 
British  oak  itself,  which  never  bends  to  the 
storm  till  it  breaks.  There  they  sat,  with 
the  ghastly  marks  of  valour  yet  green,  taking  no 
credit  to  themselves,  but  awarding  the  honour 
of  the  victory  to  the  noble  French.  Kot  one 
word  of  complaint  did  they  utter,  though  a  year 
ago  they  went  forth  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
strength,  and  are  now  cast  upon  our  shores  by 
the  storm  of  war,  hacked  and  hewed,  crippled 
and  disabled,  to  fight  for  their  daily  bread.  And 
then,  when  the  Chaplain  uttered  the  words,  ''  Let 
us  pray,"  all  the  poor  fellows  who  were  able 
reverently  fell  on  their  knees  before  God  their 
Maker ;  while  those  who  could  not,  bowed  down 
their  broken  bodies  between  their  crutches,  which 
stood  up  above  the  heads  of  the  assemblage, 
emblems  of  the  cross  which  henceforth  they 
must  bear.  While  gazing  with  a  heart  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  at  this  moving  tragedy  with- 
out scenery  or  decorations ;  while  listening  to  a 
veteran  officer,  a  gentleman's  son,  who  had  en- 
listed in  the  ranks  and  risen  to  be  an  officer  in  his 
fatiier's  regiment — ^who  had  trained  the  regiment, 
and  was  thoroughly  beloved  by  it — who  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  men  when  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  was  honoured  with  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  by  the  officers — ^yet  in  twenty  years 
had  not  risen  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  be- 
cause he  was  poor ;  it  was  while  these  proo&  of 
the  wrong  and  cruelty  of  the  purchasing  system 
were  before  our  eyes,  that  a  stripling,  who  a 
month  before  had  asked  us  to  recommend  him 
"a  jolly  good  cram,"  "a  deuced  good  coach," 
intimated  that  he  had  got  his  conmiission.  And 
on  asking,   "How?"  wo  were  told,  "  Oh,  Mrs. 

wrote  to  Sir  John ,  and  he  spoke  to 

Lieut.-Gbn'ral ,  who  is  at ,  you  know ; 

and  so  the  thing  is  managed !" 

We  turn  from  these  maimed  realities  of  war 
to  its  gallant  show.  The  boy  is  intoxicated  with 
delight  at  getting  his  commission.  He  sees  him- 
self arrayed  in  habiliments  which  are  too  elegant 
to  be  defiled  with  blood,  brandishing  his  sword  in 
the  sunshine  at  a  review,  envied  by  his  school- 
fellows, and  admired  by  the  "beauty  and 
fitshion  of  the  neighbourhood,"  as  the  news- 
papers say.  But  does  the  Queen  get  a  soldier  ? 
We  assert,  from  some  considerable  experience, 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  military  neophyte 
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goes  into  the  anny  to  wear  a  dashing  nnifexin, 
to  enjoy  the  Ikenae  which  young  blood  in- 
BtmctiTely  desires,  to  be  dressed  in  a  *' little  brief 
authority/'  to  range  abont  the  worid  agreeably 
-^for  anything  beyond  Tanity  and  his  own  en- 
joyment he  has  generally  little  thought,  and  very 
often  has  less  capacity.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  dreams  of  being  a  light  to 
oHier  men — ^he,  a  gentleman,  an  escample  of 
morality,  temper,  and  courtesy  to  the  common 
soldiers !  He  scarcely  reflects  that  to  bear  the 
sword  involyes  an  awM  responsibility.  Behold 
him  now,  introduced  to  his  brother  officers — the 
boy  of  yesterday,  the  man  to-day — ^inferior  in 
rank  as  the  youngest,  but  equal  in  social  po- 
sition to  the  oldest,  eyen  the  grim,  dry,  old 
Colonel  himself,  as  an  ^'  officer  and  gentleman'* — 
taking  his  place  at  the  mess-table  by  night,  and 
tossing  off  his  pint  oi  port  legnlarly — ^it  will 
be  w^  if  that  is  all — and  haying  his  own  rooms, 
whero  he  may  get  up  a  private  bout,  rattle  the 
dice,  ahufie  the  ca^,  and  do  what  he  likes 
without  scandal.  He  now  learns  the  art  and 
mystery  of  the  "  goose  step,"  gets  set  up  slzaight 
as  a  ramrod,  goes  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercises,  and  is  then  told  off  for  duty. 
The  novelty  of  tiie  tiling  makes  him  zealous  at 
starting ;  but  he  generally  discovers  the  foUj  of 
2eal  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years 
which  he  is  allowed  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  interior  management,  economy,  and 
discipline  of  a  regiment.  Why  should  he  bother 
himself  about  tiie  regimental  books,  when  the 
Serjeant  is  up  to  the  thing,  and  is  abetter  derk 
tium  he }  "Wliy  should  he  care  about  the  men's 
messes,  their  cooking,  their  pots,  kettles,  and 
kits,  and  all  tiiat,  when  the  Caplain  does  not  ? 
Why  should  he  trouble  himself  to  learn  things 
which  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  way  of 
promotion?  Besides,  a  zealous  officer  is  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  common  disturber  of  the 
regiment ;  and  before  now,  a  Captain  who  has  re- 
jected the  black  bread  supplied  to  his  men,  has 
had  his  judgment  reversed  by  a  regimental  board, 
though  the  staff  would  actually  stick  to  a  wall 
like  BO  much  putty,  and  has  been  mulcted  in  fbe 
cost  of  it  by  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  his  over- 
nice  officiouaness,  and  repressing  so  painfdl  an 
example  to  his  brother  officers.  The  internal 
r^ulation  of  the  regiment  is,  then,  abandoned 
by  common  consent  to  the  Serjeant,  and  to  tiie 
Adjutant  and  Quarter-Master,  who,  having  gene- 
rally been  promoted  from  the  ranks,  are  con- 
sidered tiie  proper  persons  to  do  the  pay  work. 
The  new-fledged  officer  soon  finds  out  that  these 
continual  drills  are  a  ''bore ;"  these  movements 
upon  geometricfd  principles,  which  are  never  per- 
formed in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  are  '^  cursedly 
stupid;"  and  this  mounting  guard  in  some  dismal 
hole,  and  visiting  sentries  every  touch  and  turn, 
night  and  day,  is  an  ''  infernal  nuisance."  It 
is  grinding  wind.  The  officer,  therefore,  gradu- 
ally devotes  all  his  attention  to  his  personal 
diversions.   He  keeps  a  dog,  buys  rats,  occasion- 


ally crosses  the  ''pig's  skin,'*  or  tonis  jeokey, 
takes  a  part  in  an  amateur  play,  or  even  joins  in 
a  Imrk,  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  lounging 
about  the  streets  in  a  short  ooat  and  a  low  hat, 
occasionally  bolting  round  a  comer  doubh»-quick, 
to  dodge  a  martinet  General  of  the  district,  ^o 
has  issued  a  strict  G.  0.,*  commanding  officers  to 
wear  their  unifbrms  at  all  times,  under  pain  of 
arrest.  All  he  has  to  do  in  getting  on  is  to  post 
tiie  money  when  it  is  wanted,  and  he  may  even 
jump  over  the  heads  of  clever  ^bUows,  u  rich, 
and  tiiey  happen  to  be  poor;  and  Phrridenoe 
seems  to  delight  m  giving  some  men  goods  in- 
stead of  brams,  and  others  brains  in  lieu  of 
goods.  Thus,  tiien,  the  army  has  ceased  to  be 
a  profesflion;  arms  are  become  a  pastime;  the 
the  art  of  war  is  reduced  to  a  mode  of  killing 
time  agreeably.  Young  men  of  &mily  enter  a 
regiment  as  they  would  a  club ;  and  then  it  is  a 
capital  introduction  to  society,  and  throws  wide 
open  the  portals  of  matrimony.  Young  men 
without  grand&thers,  too,  enter  it  because  it  con- 
fers hig^  caste,  and  may  be  made  a  ladder  to  the 
envied  circles  of  the  haiU  ton.  But  they  have 
no  inducement  to  become  scientiflc  soldim,  be- 
cause money  is  the  moving  power  of  promotioiL 
They  have,  besides,  no  intention  of  making 
the  regiment  their  home — it  is  only  their  nm ;  and 
certainly  not  of  roughing  it,  as  some  of  them  have 
been  forced  to  do  in  theCriimea.  We  cast  no  im- 
putation upon  tiie  courage  of  our  officers.  They 
have  shown  themselves  ready  to  face  anything, 
and  flght  against  any  odds ;  they  have  mshed 
into  the  thick  of  battie  like  boll-dogs  into  the 
lion's  mouth ;  in  short,  to  pay  them  the  highest 
compliment  possible,  tiiey  have  fought  as  reso- 
lutely as  the  common  soldiers.  Bat  as  one  of 
the  French  Generals  exclaimed,  when  he  beheld 
the  mad  charge  of  Balakiava,  '^  This  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  but  it  is  not  the  art  of  war !"  Our  officers 
can  fight  to  the  death ;  but  they  cannot  teach 
the  soldier  to  fight  to  the  best  advantage,  to 
shelter  himself,  to  feed  himself,  to  develop  the 
resources  which  are  latent  in  every  man  against 
almost  every  emergency ;  and  hence  cur  troops 
in  the  Crimea,  not  being  in  barracks  with  a 
market  dose  at  hand,  have  perished  by  thou- 
sands fhmi  their  helplessness,  as  well  as  from 
the  neglect  of  their  Generals. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  ev^i  if  the  purehasing 
system  is  absurd,  yet  it  gives  us  gentiemen  for 
officers.  But  however  desirable  this  may  be, 
still  the  feet  is,  that  an  army  is  intended  not  to 
give  us  gentiemen  but  to  give  us  soldien.  The 
supporters  of  things  as  they  are,  are  sharp-witted 
enough  to  discover  the  absurdity  of  prcmotizig 
men  to  commissions  simply  because  they  are  pri- 
vate soldien ;  but  they  dtumble  into  the  kindred 
absurdity  of  making  men  officers  because  they 
are  gentlemen.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  beam 
and  the  mote.  Supposing  the  choice  lay  between 
officering  tiie  army  with  mere  soldiers,  or  mere 

^  Quiuou  OrdoF. 
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pailmumf  oonaBMm  sense  and  pabfic  sa&ty 
woold  decide  in  &yoiir  of  the  mere  soldieiB.  It 
18  nndrabtedly  a  great  advantage  to  unite  the 
aoldiar  and  the  gentleman  in  the  offiioer;  but 
irhik  we  cannot  do  withont  the  one,  we  can 
do  without  the  other.  The  implement  of  war 
18  tiie  one  thing  needftd— -not  the  poJiflh,  naefdl 
SB  it  may  be :  that»  after  all,  is  ''mare  leather 
and  pronella.''  By  the  pnrohasing  syBtem,  you 
are  not  sore  of  getting  what  you  must  have — 
Mdidien.  You  are  not  even  sure  of  getting 
geattemea,  as  many  men  who  are  gentlemen 
offifiiallyi  axe  not  in  dharacter.  But  if  the  prizes 
ttB  wdl  aa  the  blanks  of  the  army  were  offered 
to  the  rKnks,  you  are  sure  of  getting  soldiers, 
and  almost  sure  of  getting  gentlem^.  In  truth, 
the  oomiiion  soldiear  who  can  win  two  or  three 
good-oQaduct  stripes,  amidst  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  barraok-room,  nmst  be  an 
uncommon  man;  while  the  Serjeant  who  pos- 
seases  the  self-command  and  dimness  of  dharacter 
which  eooable  him  to  hold  himself  above  the 
men,  while  one  of  them,  will  generally  be  found 
fit  for  a  higjher  position,  though  he  may  lack  ele- 
gance in  sooiely.  These  qualitiee  make  the 
gentleman,  not  the  adventitious  circumstance  of 
heing  bom  the  son  of  your  father.  Common 
ams  of  one  parent  as  we  all  are,  we  do  not  see 
any  more  di&oulty  in  making  the  social  creature 
out  of  ''the  poor  and  honest  soger,"  tiian  there 
was  in  making  him  out  of  the  gentleman's  an- 
cestors; nor  do  we  believe,  libs  some  of  the 
French  XegitimistB,  that  noble  blood  contains 
more  oxygen  tihan  simple  blood.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  committed  the  daring  innovation  of 
naming  a  private  soldier  in  the  despatch  of  the 
bat^  of  Meanee.  He  held  that  ''  every  private 
soldier  was  a  gentleman  hy  profession ;"  and  we 
believe,  from  the  noble  spirit  in  heart,  as  well  as 
aims,  which  our  soldiers  have  displayed  in  the 
Crimea,  that— give  them  the  opportunities  and 
the  inducements,  as  Napier  meant  to  do— 
they  will  become  gentLamen  in  &ct.  The  arti- 
ficial manners  of  society  are,  after  all,  easily 
obtained  by  association. 

Ixad  Lovaine  cannot  abide  tiiat  the  common 
soldier  should  ''  come  between  the  wind  and  his 
nolnlity.''  He,  and  other  diUdanti  ofiicers,  tell 
us  thai  the  army  is  recruited  ftom  amongst  low 
people ;  and,  therefore,  conunon  soldiers  are  not 
fit  to  associate  as  equals  with  officers  who  are 
gentlemen.  We  admit  that  the  army  is  to  a 
great  degree  compounded  of  the  refiise  of 
society— is  the  lumber  of  the  land  swept  to  the 
war?  The  honest  labourer  generally  enlists  in 
a  fit  of  passion  or  disappointment,  or  to  keep  out 
of  the  workhouse ;  rarely  from  the  proper  im- 
pulses that  might  animate  a  soldier.  A  gentle- 
i32an  or  a  taradesman's  son  ''never  acts  so 
foolishly,"  or  "throws  himself  away,"  as  the 
phrase  is  in  such  cases,  unless  he  is  a  scamp,  or 
kas  lost  his  situation,  or  has  broken  down  as  an 
actor,  or  has  quaiicdled  with  his  friends ;  and 
truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  last  state  of  these 


men  is  worse  than  the  first,  for  the  gentlemenin 
the  ranks  are  generally  the  greatest  blackguards. 
But  this  is  ti^e  natural  fruit  of  the  present 
syst^n,  not  its  natural  defsnce.  Why  is  it  that 
ti[ie  army  is  recruited  from  the  reprobates  of 
society  ?  Because  "  those  who  enter  here,  leave 
hope  behind."  Soldiering  has  been  made  hope- 
less work,  by  forcing  up  the  position  of  the 
officer,  and  screwing  down  the  position  of  the 
soldier,  thus  widening  the  chasm  of  rank  which 
naturally  separates  them;  and,  therefore,  the 
army  is  shunned  by  all  but  mined  and  desperate 
men ;  all  who  can  earn  their  salt  in  any  other 
way  reject  the  red  coat.  Yet  this  is  the  strongest 
reason  of  all  against  the  purchasing  system. 
The  Queen  wants  officers,  but  disdainB  to  make 
them  from  the  raw  material  of  the  ranks ;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  but  inferior  material  can  be 
drawn  into  the  ranks.  It  is  because  we  do  not 
systematicaily  promote  frt>m  the  ranks,  that  the 
army  gets  so  many  blackguards  instead  of  more 
men  worthy  of  promotion.  It  is  quite  dear 
from  actual  experience,  that  encouragement 
would  make  our  rank  and  file  even  better  men 
than  they  have  shown  themselves  with  pen  and 
bayonet— pouring  out  the  natural  affections  and 
piety  of  their  hearts,  and  standing  in  the  grim 
red  line  of  batUe. 

Besides,  "those  who  live  in  gLass-houses 
should  never  throw  stones."  Axe  the  military 
officers  better  behaved,  as  a  class,  than  the  rank 
and  file,  even  Hiough  they  are  "  gentlemen  ? " 
The  public  have  k^ly  been  afforded  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  interior  of  a  regiment,  in  the 
famous  Perry'  case— "officers  and  gentlemen" 
pulling  each  other  out  of  bed,  smashing  doors, 
turning  the  house  out  of  windows,  one  forced  to 
go  through  the  broad-sword  exercise  in  his 
shirt,  another  inviting  everybody  to  "come 
and  see  my  woman,"  and  others  drinking  wine 
with  her,  and  another  writing  to  his  chum  that 
"  these  are  &mous  quarters  " — ^Windsor,  mark 
you — the  residence  of  the  Queen — "there  are 
such  lots  of  fine  women;"  not  to  speak  of 
the  deplorable  state  of  mind  which  many  of 
these  "  officers  and  gentlemen"  exhibited  in  the 
answers,  "  I  can't  remember."  We  assert  that 
the  46ti[i  Toot  is  a  daguerreotype  of  half  the 
regiments  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  though  they 
have  the  wit,  following  the  advice  of  Napoleon,  to 
"  wash  their  dirty  linen  at  home."  Startling  as 
it  may  be  to  some  persons,  we  are  only  saying 
that  which  is  as  notorious  as  the  jedi  coat  itself 
in  garrison  towns.  The  officers  are  generally 
fieonous  for  dog-fighting,  cat-hunting,  and 
badger-baiting;  they  are  the  sporting  cha- 
racters of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  patrons  and 
dupes  of  the  Jews ;  and,  whether  they  deserve  it 
or  not,  they  get  the  credit  of  breaking  all  the 
lamps,  wrenching  off  all  the  knockers,  and 
kicking  up  all  ^e  rows,  which  are  broken, 
wrenched,  and  kicked  up  in  the  place.  The 
barrack  is  a  great  brothel,  where  fathers  in- 
variably go  in  the  first  instance  to  seek  their 
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missuig  daughters :  ''  she  has  heen  to  barracks" 
is,  in  fact,  the  foulest  charge  that  can  be  made 
against  a  female.  But  it  is  not  the  common 
•soldiers  who  bring  this  disgrace  on  the  red  coat ; 
they  are  stopped  at  the  gate  with  their  loose 
fish ;  they  have  no  private  door — no  "  hole  in 
the  waU,"  made  for  their  special  purpose ;  the 
common  barrack-room  is  not  polluted  by  the 
scenes  which  may  be  witnessed  in  the  officers' 
quarters.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  if  a 
girl  below  the  rank  of  those  who  polk  at  the 
assembly,  and  legitimately  flirt  on  the  parade, 
is  seen  talking  to  an  officer,  her  character  is 
gone  from  that  moment ;  or  that  if  an  officer, 
with  the  purest  intentions,  presents  himself  at 
a  tradesman's  ball,  he  is  cooUy  told,  by  Mhers 
xmd  brothers,  as  well  as  swains,  that  he  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  is  requested  to  withdraw. 
In  a  garrison -town  that  we  know,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  one  officer,  a  noble  lord — 
the  son  of  a  noble  duke — a  pillar  of  his  party, 
was  caught  in  the  very  act  of  perpetrating  a 
filthy  outrage,  and  locked  up  all  night  in  the 
station-house  ;  another  was  convicted  of  a  gross 
outrage  against  unhappy  women ;  another  was 
compelled  by  the  militai^  authorities  to  prosecute 
anymph  whohadbroken  the  guard-house  windows 
because  he  would  not  pay  the  wages  of  sin ;  and 
another,  the  son  of  a  noble  lord,  who  at  that 
time  held  the  highest  officied  position  under  the 
Crown,  prosecuted  some  fjEur  and  frail  acquaint- 
ances who  had,  while  visiting  him  at  his  quar- 
ters, helped  themselves  from  his  purse.  A 
friend  of  ours  was  knocked  up  early  one  morn- 
ing, and  appealed  to  "  as  a  good  Conservative  " 
to  bail  out  a  noble  lord  from  the  watch-house, 
''in  order  that  he  might  be  off  to  stand  his 
election  for  a  rather  celebrated  city."  Now  we 
"speak  by  the  card"  of  what  we  know;  these 
things  are  not  fancies,  but  facts,  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  dry,  hard  evidence  of  the  police- 
book.  Kor  are  they  isolated  instances,  but 
the  constant  incidents  of  garrison  life.  We  do 
not  urge  them  in  disparagement  of  the  men,  so 
much  as  of  the  system.  Such  things  are  the 
natural  result  of  collecting  together  a  number  of 
frill -blooded,  high-spirited  young  men,  with 
money  in  their  pockets,  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions, deprived  of  every  inducement  to  develop 
any  latent  talent  they  may  possess,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  that  best  police  of  all — ^work.  We 
repeat,  we  do  not  speak  from  antipathy  to  the 
class  "gentleman;"  for  we  believe  that  the  sons  of 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  labourers  would  do  just 
the  same,  if  placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
But,  when  we  hear  gallant  officers,  whose  ser- 
vices consist  mainly  in  mounting  guard  at  the 
Palace,  and  in  fighting  the  battles  of  party, 
describing  common  soldiers  as  little  better  than 
a  set  of  scamps,  to  bolster  up  a  system  calculated 
to  exclude  all  but  scamps  fix>m  the  army — then 
we  may  fairly  retort,  "  Look  at  home ! " 

No  one  is  rash  enough  to  defend  the  purchas- 
ing system  upon  principle.     Lord  Pabnerston 


confesses  that  nobody  would  dream  of  originating 
such  a  system  now — that  it  exists  only  because 
it  exists.    It  is  an  evil,  we  are  told,  that  must 
be  endured,    because  it   cannot  be  cured — ^it 
would  be  too  expensive  for  that.     The  coun- 
try has    taken   people's    money  for    commis- 
sions, to  the  tune  of  eight  millions  sterUng, 
and  cannot  refund.     The  State,  like  Sir  John 
Falstaff,   likes    not    "that    paying    back — 'tis 
double  trouble."     Then  it  is  said  that  a  Ser- 
geant is  positively  injured  by  the  gift  of  a  com- 
mission, because  he  becomes  placed  above  his 
means ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
officering  the  army  with  rich  men  only,  and  an 
argument  against  it.     Then  it  is  said  that  t  ae 
purchasing  system  is  a  capital  one  for  the  Ser- 
geant;  for  directly  he  gets  a  commission,  he 
sells  out,  and  retires  with  a  little  fortune ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  the  most 
experienced  soldiers  to  quit  the  army — as,  in 
fact,  they  do — ^to  become  chie&  of  police  and 
governors  of  gaols,  and  discharge  odier  duties 
requiring  disciplined  men.     FincJly,  comes  Lord 
Palmerston  with  the  grandest  argument  of  all 
in  favour  of  things  as  they  are — a  very  68- 
pounder,  and  hollow  shot,  too.    It  is  impossible, 
he  declares,  to  substitute  merit  for  money  as  the 
ground  of  promotion,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
define  what  merit  is.    Well,  then,  we  are  driven 
to  conclude  that  the  noble  lord  owes  his  high 
position  to  his  threescore  and  ten  years,  to  luck, 
to  dodgery,  to  sheer  accident,  not  to  mere  merit. 
"Friend,"  as  the  old  philosopher  savs,   "the 
hook  will  not  stick  in  that  soft  cheese  i"    Merit 
may  be  overborne  by  influence,  as  it  is  in  the 
navy;  it  may  be  defeated  by  envy;  but  that 
the  public  opinion  of  a  regiment,  or  of  a  people, 
cannot  detect  merit,  even  in  the  midst  of  its 
modesty,  is  a  demonstration  of  audacity  made 
to  mask  weakness. 

We  desire  to  see  the  purchasing  system 
overthrown,  not  merely  because  it  injures  the 
country  by  blighting  military  talent,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  officers  who  are  supposed  to  be 
beneflted  by  it.  It  is  unfair  to  send  a  man  into 
the  battle-field  with  a  fortune  tied  roxind  his 
neck,  liable  to  confiscation  if  he  falls.  The 
officer  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  life, 
but  his  family  of  losing  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission. Furthermore,  unless  the  officer  be  a 
rich  man,  the  purchasing  system  cuts  him  off 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  the  army.  He  rises 
tothe  rank  of  Colonel  by  paying  a  round  10,000/., 
the  legal  price,  and  illegal  bonus — for  the  regu- 
lations are  shamelessly  violated,  and  the  penalty 
of  expulsion  for  paying  more  than  the  regulated 
price  openly  ridiculed.  But  if  he  would  become 
a  General,  he  must  forfeit  his  10,000/.  Com- 
paratively few  men  can  afford  to  do  that,  and 
therefore,  when  Colonels  are  getting  towards 
the  top  of  the  list,  they  sell  out,  to  escape  th« 
catastrophe  of  promotion ;.  and  thus  the  higher 
commands  are  wholly  abandoned  to  the  rich  and 
aristocratic.    It  k  all  very  wdl  to  saj  that  tha 
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-purcihasing  flystem,  1)7  leading  to  continued 
retirements,  advances  the  rate  of  promotion, 
and  that  it  enables  ns  to  officer  the  anny 
•cheaply:  promotion  wonld  be  rapid  cnongh  if 
no  more  officers  were  appointed  than  are  wanted, 
instead  of  sowing  the  country  broad-cast  with 
Oaptame  and  Colonels ;  and  a  great  coimtrylike 
England  ought  to  be  above  practising  such  a 
paltry  economy.  It  is,  moreover,  a  penny- wise 
and  ponnd-foolish  economy.  If  officers  were 
3)aid  properly  while  they  are  at  work,  as  the 
AmencairbfficerB  are,  not  only  would  the  work 
l>e  better  done,  but  tiiere  would  be  no  necessity 
for  the  jobbing  in  clothing,  the  extra  pay,  the 
p0nBionB,  the  sinecures,  and  the  ''  dead  weight," 
>wh«ch  are  the  compensation  to  officers  for  going 
to  war,  as  they  do  literally,  at  their  own  charges. 
The  purchasing  system  is  an  outrage  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  therefore  must  fall.  The 
xsountry  will  no  longer  tolerate  its  miU- 
tajy  Hindooism.  Opposition  to  such  a  change 
:as  propriety  dictates  will  only  precipitate  its 
idl,  as  surely  as  the  trickling  rill  becomes, 
'by  damming  back,  a  flood.  The  time  is  coming 
-when  **  the  right  man  in  the  right  place"  will 


inevitably  be  the  rule  in  the  army;  not  the 
wrong  man  in  the  wrong  place,  because  he  has 
money  to  post.  "It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  says 
Pascal,  "to  reflect  on  the  effect  of  rank:  it 
gives  to  a  child  newly  bom  a  degree  of  conse- 
quence, which  half  a  century  of  labour  and 
virtue  could  not  procure."  It  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  terrible  thing,  that  two 
men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  battle,  equally 
brave,  equally  ready  to  die  for  their  country, 
equally  deserving,  while  one  gets  promotion 
because  he  is  rich,  and  the  other  is  refused  it, 
because  he  is  poor.  Such  a  system  has  outlived 
its  age;  and,  moreover,  the  aristocracy  which 
enjoys  its  benefits,  really  does  not  require  its 
continuance.  The  British  aristocracy  is,  after 
all,  an  aristocracy  of  merit,  not  of  descent ;  an 
aristocracy  which  has  sprung  up  in  these  latter 
days  firom  great  statesmen,  soldiers,  lawyers, 
and  merchants;  and  the  force  of  character 
which  placed  its  founders  in  their  high  position 
will  enable  their  descendants,  in  the  long  run, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  nation,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  But  if 
they  cannot,  why  then — ^let  them  fall. 


THE    POOR    MAN'S    MARKET    IN    LONDON. 


Oj?  aU  great  national  institutions  poverty  is  the 

greatest  and  the  most  permanent.    Riches  make 

to  tliemselves  wings  and  fly  away,  but  poverty 

makes  to  itself  burdens  and  remains  for  ever. 

Only  individuals  can  become  wealthy,  but  whole 

iwpulations  may  be  steeped  in  penury,  by  the 

mismanagement  of  their  rulers  or  their  own 

guilty  Bupineness  jaA  indolence,  of  which  the 

world    has  witnessed  examples  before  to-day. 

But  what  the  history  of  nations  shows  far  more 

frequently  than  it  does  the  beggary  of  an  entire 

people,  is  the  violent  contrast  of  magniflcence 

and  luxury  with  squalor  and  necessity  in  its 

diiestfom^.    Notwithstanding  lixe  poetical  de- 

nunciation — 

HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumnlates  and  men  decay — 

it  would  seem  to  be  very  like  a  settled  law  that 
-the  decay  of  one  class  in  a  state  should  be  co- 
temporaneous  with  the  aggrandisement  of  ano- 
tiher ;  and  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  one  condition  of  society  is  inseparable  from 
the  other — ^if  we  had  leisure  to  do  it,  which  we 
iiave  not  just  now.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  that  the  ''poor  are  with  us  always," 
and  that  we  can  take  the  poor  man  by  the  but- 
ton, follow  him,  at  any  rate,  if  we  cannot  lead 
him,  where  we  will — ^twist  and  turn  him,  and 
cross-examine  him  at  our  leisure,  and  get  some 
good  out  of  him  now  and  then,  for  which  we,  if 
"we  be  wise,  are  all  the  better,  and  he  is  none 
ihe  wonre.    Our  present  design  is  to  accompany 


him  to  market,  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  few 
weekly  shillings  which,  under  the  name  of 
wages,  our  commercial  and  industrial  usages 
award  him  in  return  for  the  labour  of  his  life. 

Respectability  turns  up  its  nose  at  the  poor 
man's  market ;  and  if  it  condescends  to  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  takes  espe- 
cial care  to  withhold  all  recognition  of  its 
existence.  Neither  the  poor  man  nor  his  pro- 
viders care  much  for  that.  By  a  mutual  but 
tacit  compact,  respectability  and  poverty  divide 
the  metropolis  between  them — the  former  keep- 
ing the  broad  and  stately  channels  of  intercourse, 
and  the  latter  retiring  to  the  rear  among  tho 
shadowy  by-ways  or  the  fallen  and  faded  loca- 
lities where  fashion  flourished  in  ages  past,  but 
whence  she  has  flown  to  more  congenial  haunts. 
The  poor  man's  market,  like  himself,  lies  for  tho 
most  part  out  of  the*  sphere  in  which  gentUity 
revolves — ^like  him,  too,  it  affects  not  the  pomp 
and  glitter  and  show  that  apes  prosperity, 
whether  it  be  prosperous  or  not — and,  again 
like  him,  it  sometimes  has  not  where  to  house 
itself,  and  is  a  vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  must  look  at  it  in  some  of  its 
various  departments  as  they  lie  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  metropolis,  for  tho 
convenience  of  the  masses,  to  whom  they  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  does  not  much  signify 
with  what  department  we  begin,  and  we  may 
as  well  take  the  hint  given  us  by  a  venerable 
Israelite  with  three  hats  on  his  head  and  a  cor- 
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ptdent  sack  on  his  back,  who  growls  ''Old 
do'  '^  as  he  passes  our  window,  and  the  contents 
of  whose  bag  will  soon  go  to  augment  the  stores 
of  the 

Seeond-hand  Shpi  and  Chthm§  Mallet. 
When  respectability  oasts  its  dough,  poverty 
gets  into  it.  This  is  a  law  as  old  as  the  art  of 
wearing  breeches ;  and  tliough  it  may  not  date 
back  as  £sff  as  the  fig-leaf  era,  it  must  have  been 
in  Togoe  pretty  shortly  afber.  But  in  our  day 
the  poor  man  cannot  help  himself  to  the  rejected 
ISarment  without  the  aid  of  a  middleman,  and 
hence  the  army  of  street-patrolling  Jews,  and 
tiie  establishment  of  a  rag  fedr,  not  merely  in 
Monmouth-street,  but  in  every  populous  quarter 
where  the  labouring  man  finds  a  home  through- 
out London.  The  second-hand  clothes-shop 
has  grown  latterly  about  as  ubiquitous  as  the 
gin-shop ;  it  is  repeated  at  intenrals  almost  as 
regular  as  the  gas-lamps  along  whole  lines  of 
crowded  thoroughfisures,  such  as  BatclifSe  High- 
way, tiie  Whitechiqfkel  Boad,  the  Westminster 
Boad,  &c.,  and  is  found  not  unfrequentl^  in 
conjunction  with  a  pawn-gbop.  Satuxday  night, 
when,  if  eyer,  the  poor  man  has  money  in  his 
purse,  is  the  chief  season  of  trafilc — ^then  it  is  that 
he  recruits  his  wife's  wardrobe  as  well  as  his  own, 
buys  little  Billy  a  new  cap,  or  Billy's  mother  a 
new  gown,  neither  of  them  half  worn  out  by 
SIX  months'  wear.  At  the  same  place,  too,  he 
will  buy  a  pair  of  patched  sheets  or  a  winter 
blanket,  when  his  bedding  wants  renewing,  or 
a  faded  silk  handkerchief,  or  a  new  old  shirt 
when  his  linen  is  at  a  low  ebb.  A  new  Sunday 
coat  is  a  matter  of  more  importance ;  and  sup- 
posing him  to  be  too  wise  and  prudent  to  pur- 
chase and  pay  for  it  on  the  tally  mtcan,  you 
may  chance  to  see  him,  when  such  an  outlay 
has  to  be  made,  attending  the  sale-room  of 
unredeemed  pledges  on  a  view-day,  in  order 
to  make  his  choice  among  the  garments  to  be 
sold.  The  quarterly  sale  will  commence  to- 
morrow, and  the  large  room  is  crammed  witii 
two  or  three  thousand  lots  of  everything  em- 
braced under  the  comprehensive  denomination 
of  ''  goods,"  £com  necklaces,  gold  watches,  and 
diamond  rings,  to  barrel  organs,  grand  pianos, 
and  taxed  cuiB.  But  around  the  walls  hang 
at  a  convenient  hdght  at  least  five  hundred 
coots  of  every  imagiilable  cut  and  pretension, 
and  these  be  commences  overhaiding  and  trying 
on  with  edifying  diligence.  By  the  time  he  has 
slipped  into  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  he  has 
found  two  or  three,  either  of  which  will  answer 
his  purpose ;  he  writes  down  their  numbers,  or 
ticks  them  off  in  the  catalogue;  and  to-morrow 
he  will  come  and  bid,  or  send  his  wife  if  he 
ean't  come  himself,  until  one  of  them  is  knocked 
down  at  his  price — ^and  on  Sunday  next, 
especially  if  it  be  Whitsunday,  he  will  come 
forth  shining  in  the  gloss  of  a  new  coat  glim- 
mering under  the  infiuence  of  the  ''  patent  re- 
viver," for  which  he  has  disbursed  such  a  thing, 
perhaps,  as  eleven  and  sixpence.    He  prefers 


this  mode  of  mailBgitig  so  important  a  bmrinMs 
to  the  uncertain  process  of  fishing  for  a  bargain 
among  ihe  Jew  dealers  of  Houndsditch,  who  he 
feels  assured  would  have  the  wind  of  him  in 
some  way  or  other.  For  serviceable  slops 
wanted  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  bard  work, 
he  prefers  to  deal  for  new  artides  at  some  well- 
known  shop  where  the  goods  are  ticketed  and 
exposed  to  view,  that  they  may  be  lumdled  and 
Mt  and  tried  on,  aid  in  all  respects  approyed, 
before  there  is  a  question  of  buying.  Of  sndi 
shops  there  is  an  abundance  in  every  district 
in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  substantial 
working  attired—those  in  the  streets  rumnng 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Thamee  bdow^ 
bridge  being  among  the  most  charaeteristb  aad 
remarkable. 

The  Furniture  Market  of  the  poor  man  is  as 
ubiquitous  as  the  pawnbroker  and  the  sk^ 
seller.  The  poor  man's  broker  follows  the  poor 
man,  go  where  he  may,  into  the  foulest  and 
most  beggarly  haunts  of  the  river-side  slums,  (ht 
out  into  the  back-settlements  of  the  enibiirbs. 
His  stock  is  a  sort  of  hospital  of  crippled  chairs 
and  oraey  tables,  of  worm-eaten  bedsteads  and 
populous  bed-ticks,  of  rusty  grates  and  iron 
pots,  ;of  washing-stools  and  wire  fenders,  of 
squares  of  Kidderminster  carpet  and  scraps  of 
oil-cloth,  of  broken  sets  of  fire-irons  and  such 
luxuries  as  a  copper  tea-ketttle  or  a  sofisi  bed. 
The  sale  shop  resounds  continually  with  the  tap 
of  the  hammer,  and  reeks  with  the  professional 
odour  of  hot  glue.  The  g;ood  man  himtelf  is 
perpetually  administering  to  the  necessities  of 
his  stock  in  trade— now  re-establiahing  a  table 
•^now  setting  the  leg  of  a  chair — bow  tinker- 
ing a  pot,  or  soldering  a  kettle — now  catding  a 
matti^ess,  or  scouring  a  tick.  If  you  are  poor 
and  want  to  furnish,  he  will  part  with  any- 
thing beneath  his  roof,  for  a  oonsidemtion ;  he 
has  no  reserve  with  his  custpmers — ^take  what 
you  will — ^the  chair  in  which  be  smokes  his 
evening  pipe,  the  bed  on  which  he  lies — any- 
thing, so  that  you  do  business  with  him,  acnd  he 
is  your  grated,  humble  servant.  The  only 
new  articles  in  his  stock  are  a  stout  kitdien- 
table  and  an  ironing-board,  with  perhi^  a  deal 
chest  of  drawers  of  doubtfdl  manufocture  and 
somebody's  own  painting.  Then  he  has  for  sale, 
besides,  tiiat  useful  doraeotioinipiemeiit,  a  mangle, 
for  which  there  is  many  a  poor  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  si^bsr  more  sincerely  than 
ever  did  fortune-hunter  for  a  heiress^-ledfcing 
upon  its  possession  as  a  sure  means  of  keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door  in  case  the  husband 
should  fall  sick,  or  employment  should  fail. 
We  need  soaroely  add  that  ihe  poor  man's 
broker  is  a  poor  man  himself.  Sometimes  he 
is  a  superannuated  auctioneer's  porter,  unable 
any  longer  to  carry  burdens — sometimes  he  is  a 
peripatetic  jobber  about  town,  perambulating 
the  streets  by  day  in  search  of  work,  and  leav- 
ing the  shop  in  charge  of  wifo  or  child  until  he 
comes  home  in  Hie  evemng*-and  agun,  tiie 
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lenket  may  be  a  lam  -vrtdow  condemned  to 
hannt  the  tail  end  of  auction  sales  to  buy  up 
lots  of  reftise  and  sundries,  in  order  to  screw  a 
Hyelibood  from  a  floating  capital  of  a  fb  w  pounds. 
"We  need  not  point  to  any  particular  district  as 
the  furniture  mart  of  poverty.  It  is  tnie  that 
quondam  "Mutton-faiU"  and  the  surrounding 
-bibntaries  to  the  channels  of  GleikenweU — ^that 
iBeven  Dials  and  the  countless  creeks  that  dis- 
embogue into  tliat  lake  of  filtiti— and  the 
offfihoots  of  iSLe  New-cut^  are  especially  fruitfol 
in  such  material  wrecks  of  ruined  homes  as  go 
to  fhrniflh  the  poor  man's  dweUing ;  but  they 
aboimd  in  every  quarter  where  poverty  hides  itB 
head,  and  cannot  escape  recognition. 

The    Second-hand   Boat   and   Shoe   Market 
aifects  pretty  nearly  the  same  habitat,  though 
it   is  apt  to  creep  into  still  darker  crannies 
and   narrower  slums.      The  quantity   of  de- 
funct leather  that  one  sees  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  filthiest  thoroughfares  or  no-thorongh- 
fiires  in  the  condemned  districts  where  none  but 
the  most  wretched  resort,  a£Ebrds  perhaps  the 
most  striking  commentary  upon  the  grinding 
penury  of  a  certain  class,  that  London  commerce 
supplies.      It   is  pretty  evident  that  in  the 
stony-hearted  streets    of  the  metropolis    any 
covering  for  the  foot  that  will  hold  together 
but   for   a  day  or  two  has  a  money  value. 
MiQionB  of  these  dilapidated  wrecks  of  shoes 
and  boots  must  be  sold  annually,  looking  to  the 
immense  stocks  continually  in  the  market  and 
the  celerity  with  which  they  disappear.    For 
any  sum^  no  matter  how  small,  the  barefooted 
Tagabond  may  ventilate  his  toes  in  the  black* 
leaded  remains  of  a  shoe;  he  may  even  puiv 
chase  an  odd  one  if  he  wants  it,  and  has  no 
demand  for  its  feUow.     Mother  can  shut  in 
baby's  toes  from  the  frost  for  two-pence  or  three- 
]^ce;  and  £Mher,  if  he  has  no  more  to  spare, 
may  don  a  pair  of  Bluchers  stiffened  into  timber 
fbr  ten^pence  or  a  shilling.    In  London  the 
neediest  wretch  alive  never  goes  barefoot  if  he 
can  help  it,  unless  he  be  a  ''canter,"  doing  the 
dolorouB  dodge  as  an  appeal  to  the  public  sym- 
pathy-^-^and  in  truth  ho  is  rarely  under  the 
necessity  of  so  doing,  as  he  can  procure  a  pair 
of  shoes,  such  as  they  are,  at  the  cost  of  a  pint 
of  beer  or  a  "  go"  of  gin.    Perhaps  the  shoe- 
making  trade,  more  than  most  others,  illustrates 
the  working  of  competition  and  the  advantage 
derived  from  it  to  uie  public.    The  poor  man 
must  be  very  poor  indeed  to  resort  to  the  mar- 
kets above-mentioned,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a 
thousand  respectable  shops  which  will  supply 
Idm  with  '' Wellingtons"  at  the  cost  of  six  or 
seven  shillings,  *'new  footed,"  if  you  like,  but 
not  mtteh  the  worse  for  that,  as  far  as  utility  is 
concerned.     "Where  two  and  a  half  milHons 
have  to  be  diod,  the  economy  of  shoemaking  is 
pmetically  stucded,  and  the  poor  man,  more 
than  any  other  party,  gets  the  benefit. 

In  connexion  with  clothing  and  fdmiture, 
we  noajaa  weQ  alfatds  brie^  to  tiie  2b%  SyHm^ 


which,  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  the  woik* 
ing  classes,  prevedls  largely  in  London.  Mmxf 
of  the  tally-shops  are  large  establishments  doiatg 
dca  extensive  business  and  dealing  in  everythii^ 
that  a  housekeeper  can  possibly  require,  ssve 
and  except  provisions  —  household  faridtiue^ 
linen,  clothing,  bedding,  ironmongery,  haid-' 
ware,  and  china  and  glass.  In  addition  to  i3bm 
usual  force  of  shopmen,  the  tally-masters  hav^ 
to  keep  an  extra  staff  of  accountants  and  of  eQl« 
lectors,  the  latter  of  whom  are  continually  tiw- 
versing  the  district  they  serve,  to  gather  His 
weekly  payments.  All  this  addition^  expenM 
those  who  purchase  by  the  tally  have  to  pa^ 
in  the  shape  of  an  advanced  price  for  the  goods? 
they  have  fiirther  to  pay  for  the  defalcations  of 
those  who  do  not  pay  at  all  or  only  in  patir*- 
and  it  is  computed  by  a  moderate  caloulatkiii; 
that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  upoH 
the  value  of  goods  is  the  price  that  the  poor 
man  thus  pays  for  the  accommodation  of  from 
three  to  four  months'  credit — a  longer  date  being 
seldom  allowed.  The  suicidal  stupidity  of  siish 
a  bargain  rarely  deters  the  improvident  woi^ 
man  from  accepting  it? — ^his  arithmetic  ittms 
helping  him  to  a  true  pei^seption  of  the  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  Poor  Man's  Prcmmm 

Market, — ^The  low-price  baker,  whofle  shop  is 

everywhere,  supplies  him  with  bread,  and  oooa*' 

sionally,  when  he  opens  in  a  new  neighbouxhuod^ 

with  a  glass  of  gin  into  the  bargain.    The  low^ 

price  butcher,  who  generally  affects  those  lines 

of  thoroughfare  which  are  the  arena   of  the 

Saturday  nighf  s  market,   supplies  him  witil 

meat.    It  is  at  the  Saturday  night's  market  that 

he  usually  lays  in  provision  fbr  the  Sunday  and 

the  following  week,  and  then  he  may  be  seeit 

attended  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  his  children 

to  boot,  transacting  that  important  businestt 

These  markets  present  the  most  characteristk 

spectacle  that  industrial  London  affords.    Tlisy 

have  no  municipal   organisation,   no  charteM^ 

privileges  or  by-laws ;  they  have  grown  up  o«it 

of  an  imperative  and  irrerastible  necessity ;  tiiey 

exist  because  they  cannot  be  dispensed  wita^ 

and,   like  the  tumultuous  waters  which  nuk 

with  the  rising  tide  into  any  accidental  hoDdlv^ 

they  have  found  their  own  level,  and  reduced 

themselves  to  a  certain  orderly  phase,  from  thfe 

pressure  of  a  natural  law.    Wherever  there  ia  m 

crowded  populace  they  are  sure  to  arise,  aaA 

though  ofren  presenting  a  scene  of  indefinabb 

uproar  and  confusion,  are  as  sure  to  maintain' m 

sufficient  degree  of  system  and  decorum  to  alknw 

of  the  transaction  of  business.     Some  of  ibe 

most  noted  are  those  of  the  Lambeth-manh,  «f 

the  Borough-road,  of  Leather-lane,  of  Whito- 

cross-street,  the  Gh)swell-road,  Whitechapel  tmk 

Shoreditch — but  their  name  is  legion,  and  iSb0f 

had  need  be  numerous  since  it  is  probable 

they  number  among  their  customers  the 

portion  of  a  million  souls.    A  stroll  through 

of  these  markets  on  a  fine  Saturday  night  in^  i» 

an  observer  who- is  in  the  right  vein,  one  of  Ae 
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licheet  and  most  saggestlve  excursions  which 
the  protean  spectacle  of  city  life  can  call  on  him 
to  make.  A  hundred  thousand  people  shall  be 
congregated  together  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile, 
heneath  a  canopy  of  lurid  smoke  proceeding  from 
countless  gas-burners.  The  road,  blocked  up  and 
impassable  to  carriages,  shall  be  crammed  with  im- 
provised stalls  and  standings,  old  hampers,  baskets 
bottom  upwards — shelving  fish-trays,  oyster- 
boards,  or  heaps  of  vegetables  spread  or  piled 
upon  the  ground.  Amid  this  conglomerated 
mass  the  populace  of  basket  or  bag-laden  wives, 
mothers,  and  working-men,  move  slowly  about, 
(diaffenng  and  cheapening — ^now  a  joint  of  meat, 
now  a  brace  of  cabbages  or  a  string  of  onions — 
now  rushing  into  the  baker's  for  a  packet  of 
floor — ^now  stopping  at  the  fish-stall  to  swallow 
a  dish  of  whelks  or  pickled  eels — now  bolting  a 
pennyworth  of  oysters,  or  staying  their  appetite 
for  supper  with  a  paper  of  pease-pudding  firom 
the  cook-shop,  where  a  fat  man,  stripped  to  his 
shirt  and  steaming  Hke  a  stoker,  is  weighing 
out  boiled  beef  and  carrots,  as  though  his  life  de- 
pended on  getting  through  the  round  in  a  given 
time.  All  the  while,  without  the  pause  of  an 
instant,  a  Babel  of  noisy  tongues  rattles  and 
lings  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  with  a  persist- 
ence comparable  to  nothing  but  the  dash  of  a 
stormy  sea  upon  a  pebbly  beach.  And  above 
this  current  of  groimd-harmony  swells  the  ex- 
plosive chorus  of  the  dealers — "  What  d'ye 
buy  ?  what  d'ye  buy  ?  Prime  beef  at  six !" 
shouts  the  butcher — "  Hingans,  hingans,  here ; 
the  last  lot  a  bargin  !  Who  says  Hingans  ?'' 
squeaks  a  small  boy  in  a  frantic  falsetto — 
**  Green  peas,"  roars  another,  *'  down  to  four- 
pence!  Here  you  are — the  real  marrowfets!" 
*^  Buy  a  gridiron  1"  shouts  a  third,  **  a  gridiron 
for  >  penny."  "  Wink,  wink,  wink !"  screams 
a  dealer  in  periwinkles — ''  I  shan't,"  bawls  a 
wag,  "  I  want  to  look  about  me."  "  0  Lord !" 
retorts  Periwinkles,  **  we're  struck  witty — mind 
you  don't  bite  nobody,  young  man."  *  *  Padlocks, 
dog-collars,  key-rings,  here  you  are !"  siogs  a 
man  in  a  white  apron,  with  his  merchandise 
strung  on  a  pole.  **  Mackarel,  all  alive,  five  a 
fihillin !"  yeHs  a  fiush-seUer — and  so  on,  through 
a  hundred  changes,  re-echoes  the  ear-splitting 
chorus.  But  these  are  not  alL  Among  the 
buyers  and  sellers  stalks  the  blind  man  with  a 
necklace  of  tags,  bemoaning  with  unseemly  voci- 
feration the  loss  of  his  ''precious  eyesight,"  and 
beseeching  the  compassion  of  ''good  christians." 
Here,  in  a  niche  between  two  shops,  stands  a 
ragged  lad  puffing  out  "Yillikins  and  his 
Dumb"  upon  a  tin  whistle,  while  a  younger 
urchin  goes  round  with  ike  hat.  There  a 
wooden-legged  cripple  is  rasping  off  a  psalm 
tone  upon  the  violoncello,  which  his  wife  accom- 
panies with  a  cracked  voice;  and  yonder  a 
weaver  from  Lancashire,  who  finds  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  travel  the  kingdom  with  an  exhibition 
than  to  stick  to  his  trade,  is  showing  off  a  model 
of  a  loom  to  a  group  of  wondering  cockneys. 


You  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  you  elbow  your 
way  through  it,  that  the  Saturday  market  is 
a  market  not  only  for  provisions  and  house- 
hold necessaries  of  various  sorts,  but  for 
fanciful  or  equivocal  accomplishments  as 
various,  and  for  b^gary  and  imposture  be- 
sides. Prom  dusk  till  midnight,  and  in  some 
places  till  long  after  midnight,  this  strange  scene 
continues.  As  the  hours  roll  away,  the  uproar 
modifies  by  degrees,  and  the  crowd  retires  ,*  but, 
owing  to  tlie  obligations  imposed  upon  the  poor 
man  by  the  late  hour  at  which  the  week's  wages 
are  frequently  paid,  it  happens  regularly  in  some 
districts  that  the  "wee  short  hour  ayont  the 
twal"  has  expired  ere  he  has  the  means  of  satis- 
fying the  wants  of  his  family.  Worse  than  this, 
the  same  cause  sometimes  prevents  him  from 
making  use  of  the  Saturday's  market  at  all,  and 
he  has  to  drive  his  bargains  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  The  Sunday  market  is  held  on  the 
same  spot,  and  is  precisely  of  the  same  character, 
wanting  only  the  musical  element  and  the  im- 
posture of  the  beggar  tribes.  It  commences  as 
early  in  the  summer  as  half-past  six  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  until  the  hour  of  noon 
has  struck.  Its  existence  is  in  all  respects  a 
nuisance,  as  well  to  those  who  profit  by  it,  who 
would  be  glad  to  abolish  it  if  they  could,  as  to 
those  who  do  not.  It  deprives  the  tradesman  of 
the  rest  he  would  be  glad  to  enjoy  on  the  Sun- 
day— and  robs  both  him  and  the  poor  man  too  of 
the  opportunity  of  worship.  The  provisions 
which  are  the  staple  of  these  markets,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed,  are  not  of  the  best.  Of 
the  many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  driven 
weekly  to  Smithfield,  there  is  a  round  per 
centage  which  your  respectable  butcher  will  not 
look  at — animals  that  have  to  be  kiUed,  as  the 
sa3^ng  is,  to  save  their  lives — old  milch  cows 
that  will  yield  no  more  milk — pigs  and  sheep  of 
doubtful  character,  and  calves  of  delicate  consti- 
tution. These  do  to  furnish  forth  the  tables  of 
the  poor ;  and  we  could  make  some  revelations 
that  way,  if  it  were  worth  while.  The  vegetables 
are  less  objectionable,  and  are  not  necessarily 
worse  than  the  better  classes  consume.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  the  refuse  of 
the  markets,  and  that  they  are  bought  by  a  spe- 
cific class  of  dealers  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
after  the  regular  dealers  and  the  costermongers 
who  travel  the  city  have  made  their  morning 
purchases;  but  as  whatever  is  brought  to  the 
London  markets  is  mostly  of  the  best,  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  last-served  gets  the  worst 
share;  and,  farther,  the  poor  woman  who  buys 
her  own  vegetables  is  too  good  a  judge  to  allow 
herself  to  be  taken  in. 

Another  phase  of  the  poor  man's  provision 
market  exists  in  what  is  called  "  the  general 
shop,"  which  is  a  back-street  establishment  of 
a  peculiar  character,  much  patronised  by  work- 
ing and  labouring  men  and  their  wives.  For 
all  practically  prudent  purposes  it  is  infinitely- 
worse  than  tiie  open  ready-money  market ;  but 
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as  it  offers  credit  to  its  regular  castomers,  allow- 1 
ing  them  to  run  up  a  score  when  times  are  hard 
and  employment  scarce,  it  is  preferred  on  that  ac- 
count hy  many  to  whom  such  accommodation  is  a 
iine  qud  non.  The  ''general  shop"  has  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  Like  the  village-mart,  it 
deals  in  everything  for  which  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  a  humhle  household  creates  a  de- 
mand; hut,  unlike  the  village  mart,  its  com- 
merce is  sophisticated  to  a  degree  of  which 
the  villager  has  not  the  remotest  conception. 
All  experiments  in  adulteration  are  forst  tried 
upon  the  customers  of  the  general  shop.  It  is 
there  that  the  tea-leaves,  collected  hy  the  agents 
of  the  Jew  factors  and  dried  and  pressed  and 
sloe-leafed  into  Pekoe,  are  retailed  hy  the  ounce 
to  the  gossips  of  the  district.  It  is  there  that 
coffee  is  represented  hy  burnt  com,  beans,  and 
saw-dust — ^that  burnt  bones,  mangel-wurzel  and 
horse-lard  are  complimented  with  the  name  of 
cocoa — ^that  sugar  of  the  brownest  contracts  such 
an  amount  of  humidity  from  the  atmosphere 
that  ten.  per  cent,  of  sand  will  hardly  correct  it 
— ^that  butter  at  a  shilling  a  poimd  is  one-fourth 
salt,  and  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  quite  as 
much  is  supplied  by  the  pig  as  by  the  cow — 
that  the  vinegar  is  home-made,  manufactured 
on  the  roof  of  the  house  by  means  of  sugar  and 
rain-water  and  the  fungus  vinegar-plant— ^that 
the  cayenne  pepper  is  half  red- lead  and  baked 
earth — the  mustard,  more  than  half  pea-flour, 
wheat-flour,  and  yellow  ochre,  and  the  red- 
herrings  have  been  three  years  red,  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  commercial  world  before  they 
arrived  at  the  general  shop.  Further  revela- 
tions are  not  necessary.  If  the  reader  will  fol- 
low his  nose  into  one  of  these  museums  of  nau- 
seous smells,  where  dried  fish,  stale  eggs,  vitiiol- 
ised  pickles,  rancid  bacon,  defunct  butter,  per- 
spiiing  candles,  vegetating  onions,  shrivelled 
pippins,  mouldy  cheese,  and  sour  "  swipes  "  are 
mingled  heterogeneously  together  with  balls  of 
worstedy  reels  of  cotton,  pieces  of  tape,  stay-laces, 
boot-laces,  peg-tops,  marbles,  paper-kites,  nut- 
meg-graters, spice-boxes,  dredgers,  lollipops, 
hard-bake,  stick-jaw,  spHt-pease,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand other  et-ceteras,  he  will  derive  at  a  glance 
— ^and  a  smell — a  better  notion  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  provision  market  than  we  could  possibly 
give  him.  Here  the  improvident  workman  or 
his  muddling  wife  spend  the  week's  wages  when 
they  have  it  to  spend,  and  go  in  debt  as  far  as 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  when  they  have  it 
not.  As  a  matter  of  course  they  pay  for  every- 
thing on  a  scale  calculated  to  meet  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  market,  and  to  make  the  con- 
cern a  living  to  the  proprietor,  who  is  generally 
some  poor  struggling  creature,  herself  the  dupe 
of  those  who  supply  her  with  goods,  and  too 
often  the  victim,  in  bad  times,  of  the  class  to 
whom  she  retails  them. 

In  the  Fuel  Market  the  poor  man  labours 
under  a  great  disadvantage.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  tendencies  of  trade  for  the  last  ten 


years,  will  have  noticed  with  indignation  that 
a  new  principle  is  fast  becoming  recognised 
among  retailers — ^the  principle,  namely,  that  the 
price  of  a  necessary  commodity  is  ^to  be  measured 
by  the  intensity  of  the  existing  necessity,  not  by 
the  value  of  the  goods.  In  no  case  does  this 
principle  operate  so  cruelly  as  in  the  sale  of  fuel 
to  the  poor  during  the  most  inclement  seasons. 
No  sooner  does  winter  set  in  than  foel  rises  in 
price  just  as  the  thermometer  descends — ^because 
its  price  is  in  fact  regulated  by  the  thermometer, 
and  by  nothing  else,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  frost 
so  severe  as  to  lock  up  the  means  of  conveyance 
and  distribution.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4  the 
price  of  coal  in  London  rose  about  two  hundred 
per  cent.,  upon  a  pretext  of  a  strike  among  the 
miners,  t^e  real  operation  of  which  would  not 
have  justified  a  rise  of  more  than  forty,  or, 
allowing  for  the  rise  in  freight,  of  fifty  at  the 
utmost.  The  chief  sufferers  by  this  wholesale 
robbery  were  the  very  poor;  because  the  rich, 
and  even  the  middle  classes,  as  a  rule,  buy  their 
winter  store  of  ftiel  in  the  summer,  when  the 
price  is  low ;  and  they  were  but  slightly  affected 
by  it.  The  poor  woman  who  bought  her  coals 
seven  pounds  at  a  time  actually  paid,  during  a 
part  of  that  winter,  atithe  rate  of  four  guineas  a 
ton  for  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  want  of 
foresight  in  this  case,  seeing  that  not  one  poor  man 
in  a  thousand  has  the  means  of  housing  a  stock 
of  winter  fuel :  the  poor  must  buy  ftiel  as  they 
consume  it.  Those  few  more  fortunately  situ- 
ated can  avail  themselves  of  the  coal-clubs,  of 
which  there  are  numbers  in  all  the  poor  diBtricts; 
but,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  mass  of 
poor  men's  homes,  those  who  are  most  in  need 
will  continue  to  form  the  prey  of  the  capitalist. 
The  LiUrofry  Market  of  the  poor  man. — ^This 
is  a  large  subject,  upon  which  we  cannot  enter 
at  length,  having  discussed  it  under  another 
heading  in  a  former  number.  It  is  no  matter 
how  small  a  sum  a  man  may  have  to  expend 
in  literature.  Journals  as  low  as  a  hal^nny 
invite  his  patronage,  and  instruct  him  in  the 
discoveries  of  science  or  the  duties  of  religion. 
He  may  possess  a  library  of  romance  for  a  penny 
a  week,  and  a  gallery  of  illustrations  to  boot. 
If  he  have  a  taste  for  more  solid  reading  or  for 
serious  study,  there  are  the  book-stalls,  where  he 
may  exchange  a  few  pence  for  a  sterling  work : 
in  a  word,  the  materials  of  mental  improvement, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  the  press,  are 
as  much  at  the  command  of  the  working-man  in 
England  as  they  are  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
But  the  most  curious  portion  of  the  poor  man's 
literature  is  that  portion  with  which  he  is 
crammed  by  a  bevy  of  benevolent  publishers, 
who,  taking  his  case  into  consideration,  devote 
their  energies  to  supplying  him  with  that  which 
he  does  not  want,  and  exacting  finom  him  five 
times  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  a  large  army  of  book-touters» 
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ibe  Agents  of  some  !few  London  firmB  whose  sole 
bnsbiGBs  is  the  dissemination  of  obsolete  rubbish 
st  a  jprafit  of  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent. 
Those  firms  are  the  proprietors  of  the  worn-out 
stereotype  pages  and  done^up  oopper-plates  of 
faoge  foUo  and  broad  quarto  editions  of  Brown's 
family  Bible,  of  Hume  and  Smollett's  England, 
of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  of  Burnett's  nieory 
of  the  Earth,  of  Cruden's  Concordance,  of  Cul- 
pepper's Herbal,  and  some  few  other  works  of 
eHilted  pretensions,  for  which  the  poor  man  has 
as  much  need  as  a  sow  has  of  a  eide-pocket. 
These  are  published  in  sizpeniiy  numbeis  in 
&ded  blue  coyers;  they  hsTe  been  going  the 
iDund  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  days 
!wben  we  were  a  boy,  and  by  the  diligence  of  the 
touters,  who  get  fifty  per  cent,  by  their  sale, 
they  are  industriously  pushed  into  eyery  poor 
man's  house  and  cottage  where  access  is  possible. 
33ie  first  number  has  always  some  striking  iUus- 
traticm,  if  not  two ;  these  serye  as  the  point  of 
the  wedge,  and  the  subscription  once  begun  is 
Qttistly  continued  to  the  end.  But  the  end  is  a 
great  way  off, — perhaps  two,  three,  or  four  years; 
and  when  it  does  come,  the  needy  subscriber  finds 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  big  yolumie  for 
which  he  has  paid  fiye  pounds,  perhaps,  which 
will  cost  him  anoth^  to  bind,  and  for  which  no 
bookseller  in  his  senses  would  giye  him  ten 
shillings.  It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  is 
filched  ^m  the  pockets  of  the  ignorant  poor  by 
this  in^nious  psrooess ;  and  we  could  point  to 
more  than  one  of  the  chief  plunderers  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  enjoyment  of  princely 
incomes  deriyed  solely  frcmi  tfaLs  nefarious  source. 
Had  they  been  honest  men,  the  odd  type-metal 
and  copper  which  has  beem  the  foundation  of 
their  fortunes  would  haye  been  consigned  to  the 
melting-pot  thirty  years  ago ;  and  if  the  poor 
man  were  wise,  he  would  turn  the  touter  from 
his  door  when  attempting  to  inaugurate  the 
swindle,  and  pitch  his  rubbish  after  bun. 

A  necessary  market  to  the  poor  man  is  the 
ChM^  Tool  Market,  Second-luind  tools  form  a 
sonaiderable  portion  of  the  retail  traffic  of 
London.  Carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  masons, 
hricklayers,  engineers,  watchmakers,  printers, 
and  a  crowd  of  different  handicraftsmen,  can  in 
London  supply  themselyes  easily  with  the  im- 
plements of  labour,  without  h&Jig  put  to  the 
sost  of  new  ones.  Of  such  necessary  instru- 
ments eyery  pawnbroker  has  more  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with ;  the  quarterly  sales  of 
the  trade  are  fall  of  them.  In  the  open  shops 
that  line  the  south  side  of  the  New-cut  they 
are  stacked  in  heaps — they  hang  pendent  itom 
the  ceilings — they  are  sorted  in  drawers  and 
boises — and  lie  scattered  about  among  books 
and  pictures  and  domestic  utensils  of  eyery 


desoriptian.  When  they  arriye  at  a  stage  of 
doubtfiil  utility,  they  &ad  their  way  into  the 
marine-store  ^ope  that  lurk  in  eivery  retired 
lane  and  md^^taOf  where  they  are  to  be  bought 
at  any  price  aboye  the  yalue  of  the  old  metal, 
and  whence  they  axe  often  redeemed,  to  be 
carried  onoe  more  to  the  workshop  by  the  neoes^ 
sitous  artisan.  As  different  parts  of  Londcoi 
are  the  habitat  of  diSbrent  industrial  pursuits — 
so  are  the  second-hand  tools  and  implements  of 
labour  to  be  met  with  in  more  abundanoe  in 
certain  neighbourhoods  where  those  accustomed 
to  use  thi^  resort  The  last  lesouroe  of  an 
artisan  out  of  employ  is  to  pledge  his  tools^-and 
his  first  care  on  obtaining  work  is  to  supply 
their  plaee  as  cheaply  as  he  can.  In  either 
case  his  necessitieB  refer  him  to  the  best  market, 
and  he  knows  where  to  find  iL 

Of  the  poor  man's  JMdeme  JfarieC  we  need 
not  say  much.  Unhaj^y  for  him,  the  quack 
doctor  has  too  much  to  do  with  it,  and  he  it  is 
who  is  tihe  main  support  of  the  ^*  Methuselah 
Pill"  and  its  host  of  riyals,  that  through  ereiy 
oigan  of  publicity  are  perpetually  trying  who 
can  lie  the  loudest  for  thirteen-penoe-hal^nny. 
When  the  pills  fedl,  the  poor  man  has  seoouise  to 
the  ''  Adyice  Gratis"  of  the  Apotheoarjr's  shop. 
Whether  the  adyice  is  good  for  anything  de- 
pends yery  much  m  the  discrimination  he  exer- 
cises in  applying  for  it.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
he  neyer  willingly  seeks  eleemosynary  assist- 
ance, bat  is  ready  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability.  If  he  is  a  member  of  a  club,  he  leayes 
the  busineBs  to  the  dLub  doctor — if  not,  and 
symptoms  grow  worse,  and  money  fsils,  and 
Mends  are  ^w,  tihen  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  well 
cared  for.  When  at  last  he -dies,  whether  in 
the  hospital  or  out  of  it,  conies 

The  Funeral  Market* — Gieap  ftmerals  sre  a 
species  of  black  bargain  with  which,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  &e  public  haye  been  but  little 
tempted.  Undertakers  used  to  be  contented  to 
let  matters  take  their  own  way,  and  to  trust  to 
the  course  of  mortality  to  find  them  in  occupa- 
tion. But  latterly  they  haye  grown  so  nunie* 
rous  that  eompetition  has  driyen  item  also  to 
all  the  deyices  of  the  puffing  system.  BLaek- 
bordered  placards  now  take  rank  on  the  walls 
with  the  play-bills  of  Astley's  or  fhe  ballooning 
of  Gremome ;  and  the  poor  man  learns  at  tiie 
same  glance,  that  he  may  laugh  with  the  clown 
in  the  circus  for  sixpence,  and  he  buried  in  a 
''  good  elm  coffin,"  and  haye  four  of  his  finends 
to  follow  him  in  funeral  cloaks  fbr  two-pound- 
ten — an  amount  moderate  enough  in  all  con- 
science. When  the  mortuary  bargain  is  struck, 
the  poor  man  has  done  with  the  markets — and 
with  a  sober  '^  requiesoat**  we  may  bid  him  fare* 
weU. 
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Lr  tiie  time  of  the  Marqius  of  Wonoester,  the 
world  had  .begun  to  stir  and  hea?e»  as  if  pre- 
pidng  to  mmke  from,  a  long  shimber.  He 
observed  tlie  signs  of  a  new  energy,  and  saw 
dim  and  fonnless  phantoms  in  the  vista  of  the 
fntoxe.  Bat  Iiis  prophecies, ihoughsuffiidently 
iwnarbable,  were  obBenre  even  to  himflelf ;  and 
if  he  oonld  now  revisit  the  earth,  he  would  be 
smfpnaed  to  find  his  wildest  dreams  so  poor  and 
prosaic  in  compairiBon  with  the  actual  lediiy. 

Is  it  poesilde  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  the 
midit  of  the  whirl-in  which  we  live,  to  inqnire 
to  what  it  all  tends  ?  Eveiy  day  some  new 
nuirvel  appears^  some  new  oonqnest  is  achieved. 
Itace  after  race,  the  i^lphs  of  i^e  air,  and  the 
gnomes  of  tiie  earth,  are  subjected  to  our  sway. 
Now  we  tdnmph  over  the  prestiges  of  the  ocean, 
trnveUiBg  aoross  its  bosom,  without  oar  or  sail, 
in  the  rt^.eje  of  the  stonn;  again,  we  msh 
aloDg'the  sui&ce  of  the  earth,  with  many  times 
the  .utmost  speed  of  a  courser,  traversing  inter- 
secting waten^  overleaping  chasms,  and  plunging 
throu^moondkains;  next  we  seiae  the  subtilest 
elemMit  of  nature,  fit  to  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth,  not  in  ten  minutes,  but  in  a  single  second, 
and  compel  it  to  fetch  and  oarry  our  messages  ; 
and  anon  we  laugh  to  scorn  even  ihe  laws  of  our 
phyncal  being,  and,  cahnly  resignii^  ourselves 
to selftgivensfauobeBs,  endure  the  most  texidfic 
opentians  of  sux^gery,  not  only  without  pain,  but 
withoQt.ooosciousness.  The  poets  of  the  olden 
time  wave  psophets  of  the  present ;  for  the  xm- 
possifaiHtiee  they  fancied  of  their  pretematoral 
haroesare  Jiadmeyedsealities  with  us^ 

•^-Bd't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  onrled  doads — 

all  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  marvels  of  a  few 
yea»;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  question  is 
canatantly  asked— Where  are  we  to  stop  ? 

Some  philosophCTB  bave  contended  that  the 
wcdd  is  in  a  etateof  perpetual  progress,  and  that 
genaiatioai  after  genesatbn  wiU  become,  better, 
wiser,  and  happier,  till  mankind,  in  fact,  are 
convested  into  genii.  This  is  a  very  agreeable 
&ncy,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  so  much  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  analogies  both>of  nature  and  history, 
that  we  can  hardly  affixrd  it  aaiy  otiier  place  than 
among  the  %me&tB  of  poetry.  The  cycle,  we 
ftar,  iwUl  Qontinue  to  go  round  as  in  past  ages, 
and  the  children  of  men,  after  attaining  l£eir 
pride  of  plaoe^  retam  into  their  original  darkness. 
That  this  will  be  the  Me  of  the  material  world, 
seems  not  unlikely  isom  the  disooveiies  of 
geology ;  for  the  series  of  revdutiona  which  we 
thusiknow  have  talcen  place  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  may  be  continued.  On  the  contrary,  im* 
perfect  as  our  vision  is,  we  see  clearly  the 
process  of  change  going  on  before  our  eyes; 
and  we  are  aware  that,  however  slowly 
the  event    proceeds,  we  are  at  this  moment 


in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  geological 
overturns  which  we  are  able  to  trace  so 
distinctly  in  the  memorials  of  fonaar  ages. 
A  consciousness  of  this  fact  seems  to  Imve 
Inrooded  over  the  world  ftom  the  earliest  times. 
A  tradition  of  ooming  destruction  is  met  with  in 
every  language,  and  the  theories  of  the  learned 
confirm  the  unreasoning  belief  of  the  vulgar. 
Some  represent  fire,  and  some  water,  as  the 
destined  agent;  and  both  are  rights  &r  these 
two  agents  have,,  at  all  epochs,  been  the  revo- 
lutioniseEB  of  the  globe. 

Mankind  themselves  have  followed  the  law  of 
inanimate  nature.  States,  one  after  another, 
have  risen,  waxed,  flourished,  waned,  and 
fallen;  and  in  our  day  the  philosophical  tra- 
veller is  struck  with  wonder  and  awe,  to  find 
the  rude  tribes  of  the  desert  wandering  over 
localities  inwhioh  the  air  once  vibrated  with  the 
voice  of  mighty  cities,  and  building  unconsciously 
their  hoveb  with  the  fisagments  of  the  temples  and 
palaoes  of  their  ancestors.  This  process  of  change 
will  in  all  probability  still  go  on,  but  the  means 
of  its  aooomplishment  wiU  be  different^  because 
we  are  at  present  in  another  phase  of  existence, 
in  which  ike  old  elements  of  decay  are  wanting. 
In  former  times,  knowledge  was  confined  to 
families  and  individuals.  The  sciences  were 
hidden  in  the  temples,  and  their  secrets  written 
in  emblems  understood  only  by  the  initiated. 
Eor  this  reason  the  massaere  of  the  magi,  after 
the  foil  of  Smerdis,  extinguished  the  light  of 
philosophy  in  Bgygt;  and  at  the  present  day 
we  disinter,  from  tiie  dust  of  the  sacred  Sanserif 
the  formuks  even  of  manual  trades  long  lost  to 
the  Indian  people.  But  in  our  times  the  art  of 
prMing  has  placed  everything  on  a  new  footing. 
The  modem  magi  may  go  henoe  in  a  body  as 
soon  as  their  work  is  done,  and  we  shall  not 
miss  them.  With  us  individuals  invent,  dis- 
cover, produce,  distribute :  but  that  is  all.  They 
cannot  direct  or  confine  the  stream  of  knowledge 
they  have  originated.  There  is  no  law  of  entaa!, 
or  any  other  kind  of  formal  sucoeasion,  in  such 
property.  The  world  at  large  is  the  heir  of 
science ;  the  treasures  of  literature  iff e  open  to 
the  meanest  hind ;  the  village  girl,  as  well  aa 
the  princess,  is  serenaded  with  the  divinest 
strains  of  poetry,  for  even  the  courtly  barda 
yield  to  the  enforoement  of  the  time — 

And  tone  to  pleaoo  a  peawBt^B  ear, 
The  harp  a  long  had  loved  to  bear. 

This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  the  present 
and  all  former  ages ;  and  without  adverting  to 
it,  no  reasonings  on  the  destinies^  of  mankind 
can  make  the  smallest  approximation  to  truth. 

The  time  for  the  winding-up  of  all  things  by 
the  destruction  of  the  world  has  been  fi:equently 
appointed  by  persons  who,  misinterpreting  the 
figurative  expressions  of  Scripture,  imagined 
that  they  had  stumbled  upon  the  counsels  of 
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nature.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
adverted  to  the  possibility  of  a  gradual  destruc- 
tion, or  of  a  series  of  local  changes  metamor- 
phosing eventually  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 
In  like  manner  it  is  supposed  that  a  moral  revo- 
lution must  necessarily  be  a  sudden  one;  and 
when  we  remark  the  miraculous  progress  of 
science  within  the  time  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, we  are  apt  to  think  that  its  farthest  limit 
must  be  at  hand,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  end 
of  the  world  is  indeed  approaching. 

We  might  easily  reply  by  pointing  out  what 
is  to  do,  as  an  ofiset  against  what  has  been  done. 
We  might  show  that,  in  reality,  we  are  at  pre- 
sent only  at  the  portals  of  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  the  light  which  dazzles  the 
world  is  a  mere  coruscation  pla3ring  in  the  vast 
gloom  within.  But  we  are  not  writing  a  scien- 
tific treatise.  We  are  merely  amusing  ourselves 
with  a  popular  idea ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  progress  of  mankind  has  been  as  yet 
only  partial. 

The  revolutions  of  one  wheel,  however  quick 
they  may  be,  will  not  cause  the  chariot  to  ad- 
vance if  the  other  wheel  be  fixed  fast  in  the 
slough.  Kow  it  is  the  case  with  us,  that  on  one 
fide  our  wheel  is  locked.  Philosophical  know- 
ledge, to  use  a  clearer  metaphor,  contends  with 
moral  ignorance,  and  conquers  without  subdu- 
ing, for  the  vast  inert  mass  of  its  antagonist  ren- 
ders victory  iruitiess.  Suppose  that  in  this 
paper  we  noted  the  multifarious  miracles  of 
science  that  have  become  commonplaces  with  us, 
and  that  this  article  had  the  fortune  to  descend, 
and  descend  alone,  to  posterity ;  what  opinion 
would  be  formed  from  it  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ?  That  it  was  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the 
most  intellectual,  and  the  happiest  of  all  pre- 
ceding generations  of  mankind.  This  deduction 
would  be  necessary  from  the  evidence,  but  it 
would  be  false  in  fact.  The  amount  of  igno- 
rance, vice,  and  misery  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded is  appalling,  and  the  splendours  of 
science  only  serve  to  throw  a  more  terrible  light 
upon  the  scene.  Science  is  not  in  itself  pro- 
gress. The  knowledge  which  reared  the  Pyra- 
mids, by  means  of  the  brute  power  of  the 
myriads  who  grovelled  at  their  base,  was  of  no 
advantage  to  mankind. 

According  to  the  dominant  faith  of  Europe, 
the  most  generally  enlightened  portion  of  the 
globe,  the  Almighty  himself  descended  upon  the 
earth,  and  assuming  the  guise  of  a  human  being, 
laboured  in  person  at  the  work  of  reform.  Since 
that  time,  a  period  of  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  hundred  years  has  elapsed,  and  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  mankind  ?  The 
question  is  asked  only  witii  reference  to  the 
Christian  world;  for  in  two  quarters  of  the 
earth  out  of  four,  the  tidings  of  salvation  have 
as  yet  scarcely  been  heard  at  all.  What  pro- 
gress ?    The  reply  comes  to  us  not  only  &om 


the  prisons,  and  the  hulks,  and  the  gallowBy  bat 
&om  the  sti^ets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  the 
hamlets  and  cottages  of  the  country.  The  cry 
comes  from  flEimine,  vice,  filth,  and  ignorance^, 
and  proclaims  that  the  moral  salvation  of  the^ 
Gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious,  has  been 
refected. 

We  are  too  proud  of  our  science,  and  too 
regardless  of  its  true  uses  in  making  men  wiser 
and  happier.  This  is  proved  not  only  gesierally' 
by  the  co-existence  of  misery  and  knowledge,^ 
but  specially  by  the  obstructions  that  are  thrownr 
in  the  way  of  every  question  that  has  the  public^ 
good  for  its  object.  If  the  business  is  to  assist 
so  £eu*  in  preventing  fEunii^e  by  TnftHng  food 
cheap,  a  struggle  of  years  has  to  be  encountered^ 
with  old  prejudices  and  ''  vested  interests/'  IT 
it  is  to  dinriniflh  crime,  and  open  avenues  to 
knowledge,  by  the  extension  of  common  educa- 
tion, a  cry  of  hostility  arises  even  from  the  most 
imexpected  quarters :  the  ab  c,  the  foundation- 
of  knowledge,  is  discovered  to  be  dangerous  ia 
itself,  and  must  by  no  means  be  taught  uncon- 
ditionaUy.  If  the  eiffaai  is  to  meet,  in  a  certain 
state  of  preparation,  an  expected  pestilence,  the- 
advent  of  which  is  certain,  and  near  at  hand^ 
there  is  no  end  to  the  opposition  of  sloth,, 
ignorance,  and  idiot  presumption. 

Where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Alas !  let  us  first 
fairly  begin  to  move.  Be  assured  there  is  no* 
chance  of  our  speedily  reaching  that  culminating 
point  beyond  which  our  progress  must  be  down- 
ward. The  present  geological  age  of  the  world 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  **  The  great  nations  of 
what  men  delight  to  call  Antiquity  passed  along, 
the  earth  like  shadows,  leaving  hardly  a  mark 
upon  its  BurfiEice ;  and  those  that  still  remain  in. 
the  farther  East---gazed  uponby  themoderu  world 
like  spectres  of  ti^e  past — ^are  crumbling  away 
before  our  eyes.  All  things  proclaim  t^at  the 
globe  has  reached  a  new  epoch  of  its  existence  p 
while  its  immense  expanse  of  thinly-inhabited 
or  entirely  desert  surface,  as  well  as  the  lapse  of 
ages  and  kingdoms  without  permanent  results — 
without  leaving  any  ottier  memorialfl  for  mankind 
than  a  few  tombs  and  rums — prove  that  epoch 
to  be  in  its  earliest  stage."* 

As  yet,  we  are  but  littie  advanced  beyond 
these  great  nations  of  antiquity,  although  we  are 
for  ever  saved  by  the  new  and  mighty  agent,  the 
Press,  from  sinking  back,  like  tiiem,  into  the 
first  elements  of  society.  Ours  is  a  loftier,  but 
not  a  happier  fate ;  for  unless  some  new  Luther 
arise  to  work  out  a  social  revolution,  we  seem 
destined  to  continue,  perhaps  for  many  ages^  te 
exhibit  in  co-existence  the  highest  scientific  re^ 
finement  and  the  deepest  moral  degradation. 
Where  are  we  to  stop?  When  the  sluggish 
wheel  is  unclogged,  and  social  begins  to  keep 
pace  with  physical  science,  we  will  answer  tfaie 
question. 
•_ — ■  —  I.  .  ■    .1. -   ,   .  ■..,11  - 

•  Ritchie's  "  British  World  in  the  East.** 
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CHAPTER  V. 
oosTAismxa  ethi  disgottrse. 

To  aak  an  honest  question,  Why  don't  you  go  to 
Church  ?  why  mil  you  rather  steal  round  to  the 
most  secluded  comer  outside  of  it — say  at  the 
backy  where  the  ivy  is — ^and  wait  for  the  chil- 
dren to  begin  to  sing,  for  the  parson  to  begin  to 
pray,  for  the  rustling  of  women's  silks  when 
they  should  ML  upon  their  knees  ?  why  do  you 
make  yourself  miserable  listening  under  the 
irindowB,  when  you  might  be  so  much  more 
oomfiurtable  inside  ?  Is  it  the  Toice  of  a  meek 
Apostle  'v^hich  disturbs  your  heart,  making  it 
f€^  so  full  and  yet  so  vague  and  himgry,  as 
those  sofb,  indistinguishable,  sonorous  tones  vi- 
brate dowiDi  the  aisles,  and  the  people  say  Amen? 
Step  inside ;  here  it  is  the  voice  of  Honeyman, 
B.A.,  bleating  lavender  with  an  Oxford  accent. 
How  much  easier,  how  much  nicer,  mth  your 
ears  to  sit  under  Ihat  mellifluous  one,  than  with 
^nr  heart  to  go  interpreting  him  into  an  indis- 
tinct Apostle  Paul  outside !  And  does  the  rustling 
of  the  women's  garments — audible  through  the 
walls,  there  is  so  much  of  it — affect  you  thus  ? 
Well,  thexe  is  something  in  that — ^Youth,  Virtue, 
Beauty,  all  perfumed  and  in  rich  attire,  going 
humbly  on  their  knees.  But  what  if  you  attended, 
and  discovered  that  Youth,  Virtue,  Beauty,  only 
shook  their  garments  to  make  Ihe  noise  of  going 
down  on  their  knees,  and  made  a  great  noise  too, 
that  Heaven  and  their  neighbours  might  be 
sure  to  hear  it?  Why  then,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  torture  your  con- 
science with  any  comparisons  on  that  sub- 
ject. As  for  tiie  earnest  old  psalm  the 
children  sing,  as  for  the  music  of  the  oi^an 
swelling  over  the  graves,  stretching  up  to 
Heaven,  if  they  trouble  your  soul,  as  Ihe  angels 
troubled  the  Pool  of  Bethesda — go  inside. 
You  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  switch  by  which 
Mrs.  Bxiggs  awes  the  charity  children  into 
reverence  and  a  recognition  of  the  laws  of 
harmony,  nor  the  meanings  in  her  eye  when 
a  nutshdl  &lls ;  nor  will  you  fail  to  espy  the 
sweet  singer  who  diverts  himself  with  cracking 
little  crabs'  legs  while  the  lesson  is  read  or  the 
sennoii  goes  on;  nor  the  boy  with  the  warm 
and  fbrtive  apple ;  nor  the  Sunday  shoulders  of 
mutton,  with  baked  potatoes,  which  float  over 
between  the  vision  of  the  hot,  hungry,  im- 
patient little  singers  and  the  tables  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  This  will  do  the  business  for 
the  Fool  of  Bethesda  idea,  and  save  you  that 
trouble  in  your  soul:  a  world  of  trouble, 
perhaps. 
.  The  beautifdl  young  woman  went  to  church 
«-— without  Mr.  Maberly;  which  was  hard,  con- 
sidering that  she  had  been  married  to  him  only 


six  months,  and  that  she  was  barely  nineteen, 
while  he  was  more  than  double  that  age.  Con- 
sidering some  other  things,  also;  as  that  heir 
fiftthev — May  he  sleep  in  peace! — ^had  chiefly 
contributed  to  make  Mr.  Maberly's  pretty  con- 
siderable fortune,  poor  as  he  himself  lived  to 
die ;  for  his  only  wealth  at  that  period  was  this 
beautifal  deep-eyed  daughter,  with  her  figure 
like  a  palm,  with  her  heart  like  an  island  of  tho 
South.  But  he  was  unwell ;  his  head  did  not 
ache,  and  he  did  not  want  to  smell  at  her  salts  ; 
nor  at  her  handkerchief.  Then  she  would  stay 
at  home.  Ko,  said  he;  she  had  better  go  to 
church,  without  him.  What  was  in  the  letter  the 
boy  brought,  then?  Letter  the  boy  brought ^ 
Letter  the  boy  brought  ?    Oh,  nothing ! 

It  was  impossible  to  disguise,  however,  that 
there  was  something,  and  something  of  extra- 
ordinary importance,  in  the  letter  the  boy 
brought;  and  Aurelie-Henriette-Eose  Maberly, 
after  throwing  round  her  husband  a  wide 
womanly  look,  went  to  church  quite  convinced 
of  it. 

So  the  organ  played ;  and  Honeyman  uttered 
his  lavender;  and  the  charity  children  sang  to 
the  wielding  of  the  baton  of  Briggs ;  and  the 
sweet  singer  cracked  the  little  crabs'  legs ;  and 
the  boy  with  the  warm  apple,  he  ducked  his 
head  under  his  arm,  after  the  manner  of  a  cha- 
rity boy,  and  nibbled  that  apple  without  abso- 
lutely withdrawing  it  from  his  breeches-pocket ; 
and  the  Simday  shoulders  obscured  the  tables  of 
the  law ;  and  AureUe  rustled  her  splendid  dress, 
and  wondered  what  was  in  the  note.  The  more 
she  tried  to  avoid  the  thought,  the  more  it  would 
not  be  avoided.  The  more  attentively  she  fas- 
tened her  attention  on  her  young  pastor,  the 
less  he  looked  like  Honeyman,  B.A.,  and  more 
like  the  young  penitent  of  the  door-mat  who 
brought  the  letter;  while  Mary's  countenance 
would  occasionally  develop  itself  in  most  unex- 
pected places — ^now  in  the  place  of  a  stucco 
cherub,  now  among  the  feathers  of  Mrs.  Bam- 
foozeUe's  bonnet,  now  between  the  white  cap 
and  collar  of  a  Child  of  Charity,  and  then  in  the 
folds  of  Honeyman's  cambric  kerchief,  as  it  re- 
clined on  the  pulpit  cushions,  a  very  type  of  the 
Honeyman  Idea.  For  all  her  efforts  to  be  good, 
the  thought  of  her  husband's  great  emotion  and 
of  those  children  would  keep  intruding  in  the 
most  fantastic  guise,  and  accompanied  by  the 
most  fantastic  suppositions.  It  even  led  her  at 
last  into  a  sort  of  conversation  with  the  Devil, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  faithM  report. 

She. — ^But  was  this  what  you  came  here  for  ? 
(addressing  herself.)  Why  will  you  indulge  in 
this  solemn  place  such  absurd,  such  fretftd  sus- 
picions ?  and  about  so  every-day  a  matter  ? 

Me, — ^Because  you  cannot  help  it. 
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But  why  can  I  not  ? 

That's  thd  question,  child,  fiat's  the  thing 
to  explain  it  eJl, — if  you  could  only  make  it  out. 
AUow  me  simply  to  repeat,  hower^er,  that  you 
can  not. 

But  what  is  there  in  it?    A  child— ! 

Stripling !  Stripling !  0  daughter  of  a  Mar- 
tinique mother ! 

^^ings  a  letter  for  i|Ky  hoBbend — 

Forty^four  years  old  last  birthday. 

Whioh  is  not  an  ordinary  letter. 

Precisely. 

Ha'  done !  It  affects  him  so  much  that  he 
does  not  accompany  me  to  church ;  allows  me 
to  appear  alone,  though  it  is  only  six  months 
smoe  we  were  married. 

Since  the  happy  day,  that  is.  You  are  too 
modest  on  that  subject. 

(Mrs.  Bamfoosdle  might  haye  observed  at 
this  momsnt  that  Aurelie's  head  was  turned 
sharply  to  the  left;  but  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther she  guessed  all  that  the  movement  signified. 
She  trutii  was,  that  Aurelie  turned  fieroely  on 
her  interlocutos — defiaatly.and  honestly-^-^t  this 
point.    What  did  that  meaninsinuation  amount 

to?) 

I  am  putting  the  ease  at  the  worst  (she  said 
with  dignity — satisfied  at  having  looked  down 
the  imp,  but,  like  a  lady,  carrying  her  indigna- 
tbn  no  farther).  And  now  what  does  all  that 
come  to,  that  it  should  interferewith  my  duty 
or  my  better  thoughts  in  this  saored  House  ? 

Exactly. 

Then  why  do$8  it  intezf ere  ? 

Exactly. 

But  it  shaU noil 

The  imp,  with  an  elabovate  shrug,  retired-" 
to  a  distance. 

'Torgive  us  our  trespasses!"  said  all  the 
pe<^le.  '^Eorgive  us  our  trespasses!"  said 
Aurelie,  most  earnestly  and  hastQy;  for  she 
came  late  with  her  supplication;  it  lagged 
behind  all  the  others,  and  might  be  shut  out. 
Then  the  imp  he  retired  altogether.  Aurelie 
humbled  her  heart  as  she  should ; — it  filled  with 
penitence,  and  reverence,  and  .good  thoughts. 
A  tradition  of  the  old  good-Catholic  piety  of  her 
mother^a  race  seemed  to  suffuse  her  countenance 
with  the  sunlight  falling  through  the  window ; 
and  AuKelie-Henriette>Eose  Maberly  was  then 
beautifuUest  to  see. 

Ten  minutes  after — "Ifoble  boy,  eh?  Fire 
— ^genius!  Something  in  his  eye!"  said  the 
imp.  He  was  remariring  (quite  in  his  own 
way)  .on  the  picture  which  again  lay  on  the 
lady's  mind.  A  pang  of  mort&cation  mingled 
-wiOi  wond^  then  pinsed  through  it. 

"What  does  it  mean  ?  she  said,  bewildezed. 

Mean?  repUed  the  genius  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  her  heart,  it  means  that  you  are  a  woman 
of  penetration,  and  comprehend,  when  shadows 
fall,  tb^t  they  have  something  to  do  with  sub- 
stantial things. 

"Nfonsense! 


Do  you  deny  the  shadows,  Aurelie  ?  or  that 
you  havB  been  twisting  them  into  all  manner  of 
horrid,  ridiculous  shapes  for  the  last  hour  ?  And 
what  do  you  think  ftemBatiaBueaka  are  given  for  ? 

But  why,  whff,  should  presentiments — 

And  perceptions — 

Arise  out  of  such  trivial  occurrences?  It 
will  be  well — ^all  weU  to-morrow. 

Now  I  need  not  point  out  tiiat  the  moie  jaa 
ask  M^,  the  more  you  ixmeede  that  there  must 
be  reason  to  aak.  And  I  am  glad  you  are 
reeaonahle  eacfo^  to  admit  that  these  prescB- 
timents  and  peroeptions  do  exist. 

Aurelie  insensibly  bowed  her  head,  and  har 
heart  quaked  a  little. 

I  am  not  going  to  dweU,  however,  iq>on  tiie 
fiict — I  might  say  extra^rdmorif  faat,  but  Iknow 
if  s  the  most  natoial  thing  in  the  wcacid'— of 
course  human  nature  will  be  Iiuman  aatnre — I 
am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  fiEust  that  these 
presentiments  are  all  of  a  peooHar  oharaoter ; 
and  strictly  allied  to  'the  pesroeptions. 

(The  poor  heart  of  Aurelie  quaked  still  more. 
It  was  half  consdous,  but  it  was  mcro  than  half 
good ;  and  what  wroig  ,there  was  in  it  die  was 
wixiouB  to oonfront,  to  battle  withand quelL  So 
she  almost  shouted  to  it  now  in  akind  of  despe- 
ration)— 

Speak !  speak,  fedsity ! 

WeU,  when  I  said  you  were  a  woman  of 
penetration,  I  withheld  a  thing  or  two-*out  of 
respect  for  the  purity  of  your  feelings.  (The 
sardonic  heart !)  for  are  you  not,  eiid  do  yon 
not  know  youraelf  to  be,  a  woman  ?-*««  woman 
with  affections  and  passions ;  .a  -woman  toll  of 
strength  and  youth:and  the  glory. of  life ! 

WeU? 

WeU,  AureUe,  with  the  blood  of  Napoleon'e 
empress  bounding  in  your  veins  ? — Well,  Mxs. 
Maberly,  of  Gheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  with  yoor 
eternal  prospect  of  two  trees  and  «  row  of  green 
railings — pretend  you  don't  undecatand  that, 
and  be  a  hypocrite. 

I  wiU  not  underatandy  and  I  am  not  a 
hypocrite.     Oh,  this  is  temptation ! 

If  so,  overcome  it.  But  that  caimot  be  done 
by  denying  what  is  known  ?  Bo  you  hear  that? 
— what  is  known,  what  is  true ! 

Ob,  peace ! 

Certainly,  you  make  a  good  appearanoe — audit 
is  very  much  to  your  credit— of  being  weU  oon- 
tent. 

I  am !  I  am,  liar!  and  happy  too.  (Tnily, 
though  deq^aic^gly,  spoke  the  poor  heart^  to  the 
foul  whisperer  it  should  never  have  listened 
to.) 

Of  course.  That  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
desperate  hurry  you  are  in  to  deolare  it.  T&u 
never  had  a  secret  .that  was  at  least  half  hitter ; 
never  the  shade  of  a  shadow  passed  before  your 
eyes  when  your  Husband  gave  you  a  nod  for 
*'  good  morning,"  or  a  bracelet  in  mitigation  of 
his  dumb  sadness,  and  the  gravity  wiaoh  is  fio 
becoming  to  middle-aged  people.     Fmt 
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1^0  more!  HeaTen  tkelp  me  from  these 
(hoiights !  Thej  are  not  mine  !  I  do  not 
iPOHt  to  think  them !  and  cast  them  away ! 

haye  no  idea  that  this  is  the  way  to  eoc* 

plain  the  peroeptions  we  have  .alluded  to;  within 
this  hour  you  have  not  aUied  them,  in  some 
shadowy  soort  of  way,  to  some  ahadowy  sort  of 
presentiments. 

Awi^ !    Begone !    I  know  you ! 

Yirtoons  oreatoie ! 

Oh  help  me !  let  me  pray ! 

Yirtaona  ereature!  You  hare  read  the 
liyes  of  the  Saints,  and  now  y<m  are  goiog 
to  oompoond  for  entertaining  the  DevH  hy 
tunusg  him  out!  Invoke,  deluded  woman! 
Li— 

Honeyman  had  oonoluded.  The  organ  burst 
&rth  in  aloud,  imploriiiig  psalm ;  the  people  rose 
and  sang ;  but  Aurelie  kneded.  There  went  a 
misty  light  across  her  mind,  such  as  might  hare 
been  made  had  the  wings  of  a  dove  gone  flutter- 
ing over  it;  and  it  left  her,  if  not  all  pure,  all 
the  purer. 

If  any  one  supposes  the  above  is  not  a  true 
report  of  an  actual  conversatian  held  within  the 
bosom  of  Auxelie  Maberly,  the  key  of  his  bosom 
must  be  veory  ros^  indeed.  That  is  the  way 
the  Evil  in  mankind  debates  with  us  aU  some- 
times— ^word  for  word  and  answer  for  reply; 
and  noQiing  is  ever  left  to  us  but  to  fly  the  fleld. 
**  Boost  the  enemy,"  said  your  good  old  Puritan 
anoestor,  the  '*  dc»r  reader"  of  Martin  Harpre- 
late  or  John  Bunyaa.  *'  Budge  not-*<make  him 
toe  flee."  But  tiiese  are  enervated  da^,  and 
better  advice  now  is,  always  to  flee  from  him. 
And  I  do  not  qnite  believe  in  your  Puritan  an- 
cestors. Were  the  most  blessed  saint  in  the 
Calendar  to  rise  from  the  grave  .this  May  mid- 
night, and  tell  me  that  he  vanquished  the  Devil 
and  made  him  to  flee,  Ishould  say  the  saint  was 
a  saint  indeed.  And  it  might  be  doubtfol  stiU 
whether  he  did  not  mistake  the.  aucooors  of 
Heaven  for  his  own  strength;  whether  he  of 
his  own  help  would  have  sucoeeded  better  than 
Martin  Luther,  who,  in  a  oontest  like  Anrelie's, 
had  at  length  no  better  resource  than  to  hurl  his 
inkstand  at  the  enemy's  head,  and  tear  himself 
from  the  fight. 

Aurelie  would  have  been  astonished  had  she 
beheld  this  discourse  in  print  as  it  stands  here. 
Por,  after  all,  it  was  only  thought  and  imagin- 
ing ;  and  the  purest  heart  in  all  the  world  has 
thought,  or  imagined,  or  discoursed,  or  dreamed, 
more  dangerous  things,  by  far.  The  misty  light 
had  flooded  them  all  away;  if  an  echo  remained, 
it  departed  and  died  in  the  chink  of  small  change 
given  to  a:beggar  at  the  door.  All  was  peace 
again,  and  deep  content.  Shone  the  sun  ever 
so  hnght  without,  there  was  at  least  as  much 
sunshine  within;  if  (he  Thames  rippled  and 
flashed  in  the  beams,  her  heart  had  the  best  of 
it,  and  lay  out  in  repose  like  a  broad  lake,  with 
shadows  only  on  ib»  borders  where  green  rushes 
wavedy  and  where  all  thought  and  core  had 


stolen  to  sleep.    And  the  two  trees  and  the  row 
of  green  railings  were  pleasant  in  her  eyes. 

Not  that  she  foi^got,  when  she  came  home, 
that  her  husband  was  in  some  troubled—nor  how 
nioe  she  looked  in  her  beautiM  new  bonnet; 
for,  she  ran  straight  up  to  the  library  at  once,  to 
look  her  handsomest,  and  (ad  she  said  to  herself) 
to  say  something  kind  to  him.  For  is  it  to 
be  doubted  that  i^e  really  loved  him  ?  Had  he 
not  always  bdiaved  generously  toward  her?  Did 
he  not  endure  all  her  saucy  ways,  and  give  her 
all  his  attention  whenever  she  chose  to  bore  him 
with  her  gidish  nonsense  ? — walk  with  her  when 
she  wished,  read  with  her  what  she  wished,  load 
her  with  every  pleasure  his  means  would  allow? 
And  was  he  not  a  bold,  handsome  man — if  you 
oame  to  that — thougl^  he  Hfoa  forty-four  last 
birthday ;  and  more  than  to  be  compared  with 
the  youngest  fine  gentleman  of  them  all?  Such 
men  do  not  mairy  every  day,  I  oan  tell  you--^ 
(Aurelie  was  having  a  Uttle  talk  with  her  betttf 
self  now) — and  when  they  do,  do  not  often  plague 
themselves  with  girls  of  eighteen.  And  why  did 
he  marry  her  ?  Was  there  nothing  generous  in 
marrying  a  Mendless  girl,  whose  father  had  died 
bankrupt  and  without  a  penny  ?— -Out  of  grati- 
tude !  He  couldn't  do  less !  Pensioner !  sug- 
gested the  Enemy  whom  we  wot  oj^  fiKim  his 
trenoh  outside  the  citadel.  But  he  spoke  in  a 
distant  whisper,  which  Aurelie  scarcely  recog« 
nised,  and  paid  no  attenticm  to  whatever.  She 
had  reached  the  library  door  by  this  time,  and 
had  just  made  up  her  mind  (there  shone  the 
resolution  on  her  radiant  countenance),  first  to 
go  stxaight  up  and  give  him  a  kiss,  and  .then  to 
ask  him  whelher  she  was  not  wife  enough,  though 
this  iffOB  only  the  spring  of  her  nineteenth  sum- 
mer, to  know  his  secrets  and  share  his  troubles. 
Her  shawl  was  unfastened  and  falling  &om  her 
shoulders ;  her  dainty  gloves  were  turned  over 
upon  her  daintier  fingers;  hertresses  made  haste 
to  tumUe  over  the  loosened  bonnet-strings ;  and 
she  had  a  pin  in  her  mouthr— as  she  went  bust- 
ling into  the  room,  aU  goodness  and  beauty. 
There  was  nobody  there;  and  Aurelie  stood 
checked  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  her 
MJmg  shawl,  and  loose  tresses,  and  the  pin  in 
her  mouth,  as  prettj^  a  picture  of  a  Woman  Dis- 
appointed as  you  might  desire  to  see.  ''  Just  on 
porpose !"  she  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  vexation, 
accusing  Pate  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  nobody  but  Pate  could  have  withstood. 
Pettishly  plucking  off  her  gloves,  she  left  the 
room  and  went  down  to  the  parlour.  Meeting 
the  housekeeper  on  the  stairs, — 

**  Where's  your  master  ?"  she  inquired. 

*'  Gone  out,  ma'am.    He  sent  round  for  the 
horse,  aid  rode  off  about  half  an  hour  ago." 

''  Did  he  say  when  he  would  be  back  ?" 

<<  Hadn't  any  idea,  he  said." 

*'  Did  he  say  where  he  was  going?" 

"  He  said  soniething  about  a  friend  bein'  just 
dead ;  which  of  course  you  knows  on,  ma'am." 

Aurelie  looked  more  grave,  but  scarcely  less 
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vexed,  as  she  passed  down.    "Mother,"  she 
said,  ''  Richard's  gone  ont,  then." 

"  Has  he,  Anrelie  ?  That  is  very  odd,  isn't 
it  ?"  answered  the  old  lady  in  some  akrm.  It 
was  plain  he  had  said  nothing  to  her  about  the 
cause  of  his  trouble ;  and  Aurelie  hesitated  to 
mention  it. 

This  was  the  sweet-mouthed  mother  who 
departed  from  the  dreams  of  Old  Umbrellas 
yesterday  was  three  weeks,  in  the  night,  as  she 
stood  in  the  porch  of  the  parsonage.  She  was 
now  threescore  years  and  ten — ^feeble,  with 
blanched  hair  and  pale  but  almost  childish  com- 
plexion :  altogether,  a  picture  of  the  beauty  of 
pious  old  age.  There  was  a  gravity  about  her, 
however,  more  than  the  gravity — ^a  resignation 
beyond  the  resignation  of  age;  and  young  as 
was  Aurelie,  she  could  see  that  the  links  which 
bound  her  and  her  son  together  were  stronger 
than  ties  of  flesh  and  blood.  Her  influence  over 
him  was  more  than  a  mother^s ;  his  tenderness — 
his  respect  for  her  more  than  a  son's.  He  loved 
and  reverenced  her  to  a  degree  which  Aurelie 
often  felt  boimd  to  be  jealous  of,  and  involun- 
tarily wondered  at. 

He  had  good  cause  to  do  so.  Who  but  she 
had  saved  him  from  himself  ?  Who  but  she  had 
almost  broken  her  heart  in  his  service  ?  Bichard 
was  her  flrst-bom,  and  was  elected  early  to 
reign  over  her  affections.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say 
that  that  was  foolish  or  wrong ;  for  when  you 
come  to  consider  mothers,  you  come  to  consider 
objects  beyond  your  First  Principles  and  beyond 
your  ken.  Besides,  if  children  are  sent  from 
Heaven  and  mothers  bring  them,  you  are  not  to 
know  whether  mothers  do  not  now  and  then 
get  instructions  or  inspirations  concerning  them 
from  Head  Quarters.  With  care.  Thii  side 
uppermost :  for  your  soul's  sake. 

Bichard  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies  to 
improve  his  prospects,  when  still  a  mere  boy. 
Absence  did  not  estrange  the  mother's  fondness ; 
and  when  he  came  back,  a  wild,  handsome, 
passionate,  spoiled  and  licensed  young  man,  she 
lost  half  his  faults  looking  on  his  face. 

Charlotte  was  at  the  parsonage.  Tom,  he 
was  plodding  along  in  town — ^working  hard  to 
win  from  the  savages  there  a  clearing  on  which 
to  erect  a  suburban  shanty,  that  the  pride  of  his 
heart  might  not  spoil  in  the  city  smoke.  We 
know  what  followed.  It  was  a  bitter  blow  for 
mother,  and  struck  to  a  depth  beyond  healing. 
Then  her  husband  the  pastor, — always  a 
studious,  retired,  unworldly  man,--died,  partly 
of  shame.  He  was  buried  with  her  little  gone- 
before  daughter ;  and  now  her  two  boys  were  all 
she  had  lefr.  Ajid  then  came  the  dire  task,  to 
choose  between  these  two.  There  appeared  to 
her  mind  no  alternative  between  abandoning 
her  erring,  disgraced,  downfalling  son,  or  of 
wholly  devoting  her  life  to  him.  If  she  chose 
the  former  part,  how  far  into  the  friture  might 
that  lead  for  herself  as  well  as  for  him  ?  And 
if  she  chose  the  latter  parti  what  would  poor 


Tom,  broken  as  he  was  by  his  brother^s  hand, 
think  of  that?  Her  love,  her  sense  of  right, 
were  divided  against  her ;  either  way,  for  her- 
self there  was  nothing  but  sorrow. 

The  struggle  ended  at  last  in  Bichard's 
favour.  His  mother  accused  herself  of  half  his 
guilt,  because  she  had  suffered  him,  while  yet 
so  young,  to  go  from  under  her  guidance ;  and 
she  resolved  now  never  to  quit  his  side  till  she 
had  atoned  for  it  by  the  solicitudes  of  her  whole 
life. 

How  she  worked  out  her  resolve,  I  need  not 
tell — if  I  could.  But  even  upon  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  more  than  the  picture  of  a  woman, 
grave,  fair,  and  good,  patientiiy  and  slowly  work- 
ing by  those  influences  which  seem  really  to 
distil  from  the  very  garments  of  some  women 
— trusting  alone  to  her  saintly  life  and  her 
motherly  eyes.  It  was  rather  a  Presence,  is 
the  ghostly  meaning  of  that  word,  than  a  woman 
or  a  mother  that  made  household  with  Bichard 
Maberly — a  noiseless,  wide-eyed  Presence,  im- 
possible to  outrage  or  escape.  Tear  after  year 
she  trod  the  same  path,  calinness  on  her  fetce,  but 
a  deep  sorrow  on  her  heart;  for  what  of  her  other 
son,  poor  Tom,  who  had  cut  himself  loose  from 
all  lus  old  moorings,  and  gone  drifting  none 
knew  where  ?  and  Charlotte,  search  for  her  had 
been  ever  vain,  also. 

Aurelie,  then,  was  not  over-ready  to  mention 
the  affair  of  the  morning — still  less  to  repeat 
what  good  Mrs.  Evans  had  suggested  on  the 
stairs.  So  she  stood  fidgetting  at  the  window 
for  some  time,  while  mother  sat  looking  sadly 
up  at  the  light,  or  rather  at  her  thoughts  as 
they  danced  with  the  motes  in  the  light.  And 
her  thoughts  just  then  happened  to  be  two  infant 
boys  asleep,  and  two  white  bed-gowns,  and  four 
chubby  divaricating  legs  that  despised  bed-gowns, 
but,  for  all  that,  lay  softly  enough  outside  the 
little  white  counterpane.  Then  out  from  the 
crucible  of  AureUe's  cogitations  came  the  in- 
quiry— 

"Mother,  what  dear  friends  have  you — or 
Bichard — ^whom  I  do  not  know  yet?" 

"  Dear  friends,  my  love  ?"  mother  repeated, 
having  just  pressed  her  lips  te  one  of  the  smallest 
of  those  chubby  feet.  "  Dear  friends !"  she  said, 
in  a  detected  shameful  sort  of  manner,  her  mouth 
twitehing. 

''I  mean,  what  friend  has  he  whose  death 
should  shock  him  so  much  ? — ^to  ride  away  in 
such  haste  at  such  a  time,  and  without  mention- 
ing it  to  you  or  to  me." 

Instant  darkness  fell  on  mother's  eyes;  she 
stretehed  forth  her  hands;  "My  son,  my  son  I 
Charlotte,  poor  child !"  she  moaned  rather  than 
said,  and  tottered  tewards  the  door. 

I  teld  you  so,  said  our  old  friend  the  Enemy, 
overthe trenches.  Who's  "Charlotte — ^poorchild?** 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

TWILIOHT  TTSTO  DAJEUOnEBS. 

Said  Mrs.  Saddle  that  night,  as  her  staylaces 
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whistled  through  her  fingers — "Not  if  I  lives 
^  old  my  Thooslum  shall  I  forget  this  day !" 

"  Eighther  May/'  responded  Kiddle,  referring 
to  the  newspaper  he  ought  to  have  returned  to 
the  pablic-house. 

It  was  thus: — When  the  door  closed  after 
Aurelie,  Sabbath  silence  deepened  in  the  house. 
Hr.  Maberly  felt  it  close  upon  him,  as  the  sound 
died  away.  It  seemed  to  be  aware — the  Silence, 
that  is — ^that  now  it  had  him.  It  widened  the 
room  where  he  sat,  as  it  were:  flowing  out  in 
hying  circles,  like  the  circles  on  a  pond  where  a 
pebble  has  been  cast,  straining  your  attention 
to  a  shred ;  and  there  it  lay,  a  calm,  inevade- 
able,  undoubted  Interrogation.  Turn  where  he 
woald,  the  pertinacious  Question  rolled  out  be- 
fore hun,  oppressive  in  its  bigness,  torturing  in 
its  vagueness,  its  consciousness,  its  still  self- 
content.  As  the  feeling  grew,  he  almost  be- 
Hcved  that  he  could  see  this  dead  Silence,  in 
which  it  was  unbearable  to  live.  But  what  tpcu 
the  Question,  so  rudely  asked,  so  vaguely  under- 
stood, which  yet  his  very  soul  seemed  to  strain 
at  her  moorings  to  go  out  and  answer,  with  all 
that  ever  he  thought  and  all  that  ever  he  felt  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  agitated  and  help- 
less he  seemed.  He  trembled.  He  looked  dis- 
traught. He  got  older.  His  hands  would  never 
be  BtiU.  He  walked  the  room,  or  rather,  ho 
stole  to  and  fro  over  it,  as  if  the  Silence  were  so 
many  sphinxes  lying  in  the  comers,  ready  to 
fall  on  him  if  he  failed  to  answer  the  Question 
they  repeated  from  some  infinite  heaven. 

Por  a  woman  there  is  only  one  escape  under 
such  circumstances — ^a  good  cry.  Por  a  man 
there  is  also  only  one  escape :  to  go,  and  do — 
something  hard,  something  swift.  Seizing  the 
Kiddle  note^  Maberly  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  ordered  his  horse :  he  would  ride — fast,  far. 
The  mere  idea  of  the  wind  dividing  upon  his 
forehead,  and  rushing  past,  was  as  water  to  him 
that  thirsteth ;  and  he  climbed  into  the  saddle 
with  a  haste  and  alacrity  which  rather  astonished 
Stumpy,  what  brought  the  horse  from  the  mews. 
Mr.  Maberly  was,  however  (probably),  older 
than  the  reader ;  and  before  he  had  trotted  to 
the  end  of  the  Walk,  it  appeared  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  know  whither  he  was  to  go.  There 
was  an  address  on  William  and  Penelope's 
letter:  he  would  ride  in  that  dii'cction.  He 
was  hardly  aware  that  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  to  ride  all  the  way  there. 

A  sharp  trot  of  five  minutes  suficed  to  calm 
the  agitations  of  his  mind ;  and  then  came  a  re- 
volsbn.  Hia  form  bowed  lower  and  lower ;  he 
looked  between  his  horse's  ears  as  little  boys, 
on  little  stools,  look  between  their  palms  on  the 
fire ;  only  in  his  eyes,  still  full  and  blue,  there  was 
an  expression  of  Altering  humiliation  which  even 
any  Magdalen  brought  to  judgment  might  wear. 
He  prolonged  the  way.  Involuntarily,  he  turned 
aside  into  by-roads  and  roundabout  lanes ;  and 
his  hand  was  so  careless  of  the  rein  that  Smiler 
took  advantage  now  and  then  to  sidle  towards 


the  path,  there  to  refiresh  her  nose  in  the  good 
Spring  grass. 

Two  spectres  that  had  been  haunting  his  mind 
for  years — ^wholesome  spectres  though,  in  their 
way — ^now  took  up  their  seats  there,  and  their 
robes  flowed  all  over  it.  The  first  and  most 
distinct  was  Remorse — ^for  the  fete  of  his  brother, 
now  known  to  have  died  poverty-stricken,  in  a 
Southwark  kitchen ;  for  the  fate  of  Charlotte — 
Heaven  knew  what.  The  second  was  Dread; 
and  took  the  figure  of  the  boy.  Evil  is  the  fruit 
of  Evil,  it  is  said ;  then  what  sort  of  boy  was 
that  ?  Many  an  hour  since  mother  begun  her 
good  work,  had  been  bitterly  beguiled  with  that 
question.  Could  any  heaven-sont,  heaven-se- 
lected soul  inhabit  such  a  child?  What  soul 
should  it  be,  demanded  of  God  at  the  devil's 
will  ?  Could  purity  or  honour  come  out  of  such 
immeasurable  guilt,  and  sanctify  it  ?  Or  was  it 
not  more  reasonable  and  more  just  that  its  off- 
spring should  be  utterly  graceless  and  abandoned, 
a  scourge  to  the  world,  an  unending  punishment 
to  him  ?  And  the  more  he  prolonged  the  way, 
the  more  he  went  wandering  up  by-paths,  the 
more  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  tiiat  he  thought 
the  day  of  reckoning  had  dawned.  Three  weeks 
was  long  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  man 
and  a  brother  to  lay  his  complaint  at  the  door 
of  Heaven. 

I  am  hardly  pleased  with  the  coincidence, — 
it  may  seem  introduced  for  the  sake  of  making 
up  the  story.  Put  as  Maberly  rode  from  the 
west,  Charlotte  set  out  to  walk  from  the  north. 
It  was  in  a  quiet  old  house  at  Islington,  not  far 
from  the  High-street — (this  was  at  a  time  before 
that  meixy  hamlet  became  so  Cockney  and  so 
Protestant) — ^in  a  quiet  old  house  that  pleased 
her  because  it  had  gables  and  big  windows  like 
the  Evelyn  houses,  and  a  low  narrow  door  fit  for 
shame  to  go  in  and  out  at — ^that  Charlotte  lived 
alone.  That  is  to  say,  lodged  alone."*  She  fell 
ill  straightway  after  our  last  glimpse  of  her — 
raged  away  at  a  great  rate  for  awhile,  rose  some- 
what subdued,  and  full  of  the  thought  of  those 
two  children,  slumbering  by  an  emberless  grate. 
Which?  Which?  demanded  her  heart,  not 
knowing  what  picture  to  encircle  with  its  love. 
Let  us  go  and  see,  said  she.  It  was  quite  as 
soon  as  diey  were  able. 

If  you  wanted  to  drop  in  on  the  Kiddles  at 
dinner  of  a  Sunday,  two  o'clock  was  your  time. 
If  you  Hked  batter-pudding,  but  especially  if 
you  were  partial  to  greens,  Kiddles' u'm  the  place 
to  drop  in  to  dinner  of  a  Sunday;  but  it  was 
essential  to  drop  in  early,  as  the  same  spoon  was 
used  in  the  helping  of  both.  Mr.  Maberly  was 
rather  unfortunate  in  this  respect :  he  reined  up 
just  three  minutes  too  late.  On  Sunday,  the 
family  always  dined  in  the  Front  Parlour,  the 

*  It  ought  to  have  been  stated  that  Charlotte  got 
tired,  at  length,  of  eating  hit  bread;  and  relieved  herwlf 
of  that  painM  condition  of  things  when  her  fargiving 
father  died,  bequeathing  her  the  means. 
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irindow' being  opened  a  little  iray,  if  tiie  weather 
possibly  pennitted  it;  and  any  horseman,  palling 
up  close  to  the  kerb,  could  yiew  them  at  it: 
Kiddle  in  his  &vourite  suit  of  clean  sbirtsleeTes, 
and  the  boys  dntiftdly  honouring  the  paternal 
taste.  Therefore  Mr.  Maberly  saw  them,  the 
tiiree  pairs  of  shirtsleeyes  coming  out  most 
distinctly  in  the  broad  sundiine  that  Mi  npon 
the  room ;  and  not  wishing,  of  course,  to  inter- 
rapt  the  social  meal,  woidd  have  tamed  away. 
But  if  young  William  Kidddle  (aged  ld)-H») 
says  i^e  spelling-book  before  me,  by  which 
also  I  learn  that  William  Kiddle  teas  his  name, 
and  that  England  was  his  nation)  had  an  eye 
for  anything,  it  was  for  what  he  called  a 
"chance** — ^tiiat  is  to  say,  a  horse  to  hold.  He 
caught  B^ht  of  Mr.  Maberly,  instantly  cast 
away  his  knife  and  fork,  and  with  a  cry  of 
"  Hold  your  orse.  Sir  ?"  sallied  into  the  street. 
"Hold  your  orse,  Bir^*  said  he  again  to  the 
horseman.  "Yes,  my  man,"  retamed  the  latter, 
Boarce  knowing  what  he  did,  but  alighting  never- 
Hieless. 

Mrs.  Kiddle  knew  him  instinctiyely ;  and, 
smiling  at  the  force  of  habit,  desisted  from 
stowing  away  the  pudding  into  the  cupboard. 
Wldle  "Talk  of  the  devil,"  remarked  Kiddle,— 
they  had  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Maberly  as  a  certain 
party, — "  and  here  he  comes  on  a  horseback." 

Mr.  Maberly  announced  his  name,  and  was 
invited  in.  lus  first  glance  was  for  Charlie; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  disappoint- 
ment or  relief  were  more  strongly  marked  on 
his  £5tce,  as  he  stood  in  an  abated,  childish 
manner  within  the  room  door.  It  was  quite 
painfdl,  indeed,  to  witness  how  utterly  down- 
cast and  confounded  he  had  become-*— how 
vague  and  lost  and  appealing;  a  prey  even  to 
Mrs.  Kiddle,  whose  satisfhction  at  the  picture 
he  presented,  so  complete  a  set-off  as  it  was  to 
the  wrongs  and  weakness  of  her  sex,  shone 
lustrous  in  her  eyes  and  hung  a  red  lantern  in 
either  cheek.  In  fact,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  her  gratification;  it  was  a  legitunate 
bit  of  triumph,  too  delicious  to  forego.  She 
asked  the  stranger  to  take  a  chair  in  a  merci- 
lessly compassionate  voice,  and  with  a  look  that 
had  only  one  interpretation:  "JV^  you  see. 
Sir,  what  such  goings  on  come  to.  If  you  had 
been  advised  by  me — "  Mr.  Maberly  suc- 
cumbed ;  he  was  ready  to  succumb  to  anything 
or  anybody. 

JBut,  justice  to  Kiddle.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say 
that  his  impressions  were  less  savage.  He  him- 
self felt  humbled  in  the  picture  of  humiliation 
this  man,  so  much  his  superior,  presented. 
"Have  a  bit  of  dinner.  Sir!"  said  he,  with 
unmistakeable  politeness,  though  he  was  of  the 
name  of  Kiddle.  It's  all  hot,  smoking  hot !  A 
penny  for  a  whole  tm !  he  added,  unconsciously 
oompdeting  what  the  matton-pieman  said,  in  the 
coni^on  of  his  position.  Maberly  aooepted  tbe 
invitation — ^there  was  nothing  else  to  do ;  and 
drew  his  chair  to  the  table. 


He  took  greens. 

In  vain,  however,  did  he  endeavour  to  to^ 
integrate  his  shattered  self-possession.  It  would 
not  do.  He  had  become  a  child ;  an  old  muff,  I 
might  say,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  only 
I  hope  a  better  account  of  it  is  written  in  iiiat 
hitherto  xmpublished  book  which  bears  all  our 
names.  It  was  for  him,  of  course,  to  explain 
the  object  of  his  call;  but  his  thoughts  and 
emotions  were  still  a  wretched  recriminative 
hotch-potch,  that  simmered,  and  simmered,  and 
brought  the  perspiration  to  his  forehead,  and 
did  nothing  eiBe.  For  did  not  his  brother,  wiiom 
he  had  ruined,  die  there,  under  his  feet  ?  Had 
he  not  passed  in  and  out  of  that  door  a 
hundred  times — ^neither  a  well-clad  nor  a' joUy- 
looking  figure  ?  Was  not  his  boy— abandoned, 
sought,  dreamed  of,  dreaded — somewhere  here  ? 
How  could  he  talk,  then? — ^how  especially 
could  he  speak,  with  either  the  Ghost  BCTiorse  or 
the  Ghost  Dread  certain  to  interpret  him ;  while, 
figuratively  speaking,  he  was  boimd  to  the  chariot 
of  that  triumphing  representative  of  her  sex,  Pene- 
lope Kiddle  r  He  avoided  her  glances.  He  ab- 
horred her  discourse  about  the  weaHier;  grew 
older,  and  grayer,  and  still  said  nothing. 

Dinner  was  concluded;  the  children  were  sent 
out  for  a  walk,  with  a  hal^^ienny  each,  which 
they  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  spend;  and 
Kiddle  invited  his  guest  to  take  a  pipe.  Mnberly 
eagerly  assented ;  and  two  clean  pipes  were 
forthwith  produced,  one  of  which  Kiddle  ame- 
liorated with  a  litHe  black  sealing-wax. 
Penelope  always  bought  black  wax,  partly  from 
a  superstitious  and  partly  from  an  economical 
motive :  if  Kiddle  or  any  of  the  fiunily  were  to 
die,  it  would  be  a  necessary  rite  to  send 
somebody  a  letter  with  a  very  big  black  seal ; 
and  it  was  as  well  to  choose  bladk  wax  at  ail 
times  in  ease  anything  should  hafppen.  And 
Mr.  Kiddle  only  waxed  the  end  of  one  pipe 
because,  as  for  himself,  it  was  a  luxury  he  was 
unaccustomed  to. 

The  goodwife  voided  the  parlour.  Then,  wifii 
a  can  of  beer  and  a  paper  of  returns  between 
them.  Bill  Kiddle  and  Richard  Maberly,  Esquire, 
sat  down  to  smoke.  A  whiiF  or  two,  and  the 
absence  of  Penelope,  put  matters  a  little  squareif . 

"  Mr.  Kiddle,"  said  the  visitor,  in  a  thread- 
bare tone,  "  this — ^this  is  an  unfortunate  affidr ! " 

"  Well,  Sir,  it  is."    A  few  whiflfe. 

"  Did  you  know  Mr.  Harper  pretty  wdl  ?  " 

"Wen,  he  was  a  quiet  old  shaver,  you  see. 
Sir;  not  so  old  either — not  much  older  than 
you  p'raps ;  but  then  he  was  a  done-up  sort  of  a 
hold  man,  you  see." 

Vigorous  whiflfe  from  Maberly's  comer. 

"  Never  know'd  him  do  much  in  thepleasarin' 
line.  Wasn't  much  of  a  eater.  "Sow,  I  eats 
pretty  well,  myself." 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  next  question 
ready,  and  it  wasn't  wdl  got  ready  after  all. 
"  Did  any  one  visit  him,  Mr.  Kiddle  r  '* 

"Not  as  I  heerd  on." 
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"  A  la^-K»'aiiybody  ?  '* 

''Lady!  Lor  love  yoal  He  were  as  inno- 
oenti  Bir,  as  my  Qeorgy:  him  witk  the  new 
drawers.  Wice  wasn't  in  him ;  and  he  paid  his 
way,  too».  so  £ir  as  I  am  aweer." 

Maberly  thanked  him  fbrhringing  the  conyer- 
saiion  down  to  more  mundane  things.  '*  Oh,  he 
was  not  in  debt  then ;  he  paid  his  rent,  and  so  on.'' 

**  Owed  US  a  fortidght>  that's  all.  Sir,"  replied 
tlie  landloidy  telling  &e  troth  like  a  liar ;  fear  it 
had  been  previously  arranged  between  Penelope 
and  himself  that  Harper's  little  red  rent-book 
should  exhibit  a  deficit  of  twenty-seven  shillings 
and  ninepence.  And  that  was  what  comes  of 
honest  impulses ;  the  truth  was  out,  and  many 
of  Penelope's  hopes  in  the  way  of  spring  milli- 
nery nipped  in  the  bud.  It  happened,  however, 
that  die  came  into  the  back  parlour  just  in  time 
to  hear  the  words  owe,  rent,  through  the  slightly- 
opened  doors.  A  bonnet  depended  on  it,  and 
socks  for  two.  To  the  breach  then,  though 
her  back-hair  tpos  in  a  transitionary  state,  all 
skewers  and  little  tails. 

''My  dear,  what  did  you  mention  that  insi- 
giifican  littie  a£6ur  for?"  she  asked,  coming 
£>rward  in  charmiiig  confdsion  at  her  husband's 
beedLessness.  He  winked*— in  vain.  ''It's 
weaj  true  what  yon  say.  Sir,"  she  went  on ; 
'' one  poon'  seven  and  nine  is  a  good  deal  to 
loee,  with  a  &niily,  and  bread  suoh  a  horfdl 
price.  But  what  could  we  do  ?  We  couldn't 
be  sewers  on  &e  poor  soul,  and  of  course  we 
never  expect  to  be  recompenged." 

''Oh!"  exclaimed  Kiddle,  coming  out  with 
an  idea  and  a  heavy  wink  from  the  smoke  in 
whioh  he  had  covered  his  confusion,  "didn't  I 
tell  you  ?  Thaf  s  all  right.  He  paid  me  hisself 
the  werry  night  he  died.  At  the  Cock  and 
Bottle  it  was ; — ^no,  the  A  Poller's  Arms ;  and 
he  stood  a  quartern !" 

The  tmhai^y  Elddle!  At  the  word,  a 
dark  dond  passed  over  Bichard  Maberiys  face, 
a  pang  paesed  through  his  heart,  and  his  hands, 
pipe  and  all,  dropped  on  his  kneea.  Thus  it 
wasy  then,  eh?  On  the  very  night  he  died,  the 
pastor's  son  stood  a  quartern  at  the  Cock  and 
Bottle*  There  needed  no  more  inquiry  (m  that 
head ;  it  was  quite  enough  for  one  of  the  spectres, 
at  present. 

Followed  a  silence.  What  Penelope  would 
hare  said,  had  her  looks  been  words,  tiie  reader 
is  too  good  to  guess.  But,  fortunately,  her  at- 
tentiDir  was  at  that  instant  arrested  by  some-one 
or  Bamething  in  the  r^ion-  of  the  area-railings. 
She  went  to  the  parlour-door,  listened,  and 
finally  disappeared,  with  all  her  tails  behind  her. 
Then  -tiiie  ssookers  lifted'  their  heads  again. 

"  I — ^I  have  not  seen  the  boy  who  called  on 
me  this  morning,"  faltered  Mr.  Maberly. 

*'  Did  you  see  the  gal  ?" 

He  had  not,  he  admitted. 

"Well,  she's  got  him  upstairs.  Up  in  the 
cockloft.  I  don't  mind  oaJling  it  a  cockloft," 
he  added,  hardening  in  tranc^ression.     ''But 


she's  a  remarkably  rum  girl,  she  is.  I  often 
says  to  myself,  that  child  won't  Uve!  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  her  to-day.  Sir?  When 
they  c<mie  home,  of  course  the  boy  he  told  us 
what  you  said,  and  that ;  and  we  told  ?um  that  it 
were  werry  likely  you  was  some  kind  relation, 
or  someut,  going  to  adopt  him.  That  was  what 
we  thoughty  you  know.  Sir;  werry  likely  we 
was  wrong.  Well,  PoUy  went  off  at  that,  like 
a  shot ;  but  presently  she  comes  back  and  says > 
'Please,  ma'am,'  says  she  to  my  missis,  'if 
Charlie's  going  away,  we  mightn't  see  him  no 
more.  WiU  you  grant  me  a  favour  ?'  '  Name 
it,'  says  my  missis — she's  a  werry  good  sort— 
'  Name  it,'  says  she.  '  It's  to  let  me  have  a 
holiday  with  Charlie  all  to-day.  Praps  we 
could  have  our  dinner  together  in  my  room !' 
That's  the  cockloft  ]  and  there  tiiey  are,  Sir, 
— ^up  there  now." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  them,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Mab6rly,  nervously. 

"You  foUer  me,  then;"  rejoined  Elddle. 
They  crept  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  a  tiptoe. 
The  door  of  the  dormitcury  was  partiy  open,  and 
they  looked  in.  There  was  a  littie  slanting 
window  at  one  side  of  the  room,  looking  out 
upon  a  sunny  expanse  of  tiles,  and  the  high  blue 
B^;  on  the  sLU.  also  there  w«re  six  sweet-peas, 
with  strings  provided,  shooting  from  two  smell 
blacking-pots.  Charlie  had  drawn  up  a  box  for 
a  seat  against  tiiis  window;  and  it  afforded 
prospect  enough  for  them  as  they  sat  there  to- 
gether, with  joined  hands. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  sony  too,  though,"  said 
Mary. 

"  Well,  I  am.  But  I'U  leave  you  my  dog, 
and  come  very  often  to>  see  you.  But— I  forgot. 
Crop  costs  a  p^my  a  day.    You  can't  keep  him." 

"  I  will,  though,"  said  the  littie  woman,  a 
deep  flush  spreading  over  her  cheeks,  and  an 
heroic  littie  flutter  at  her  breast. 

"  Not  but  what  I  shall  soon  grow  up  to  be  a 
man,  you  know,"  said  Charlie,  in  a  re-assuring 
tone.  "  I'm  fourteen  now ;  and  thaf  s  coming 
on.     And  then ^" 

To  be  continued  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

Meanwhile— that  is,  while  Maberly  was  listen- 
ing with  a  tear  in  his  eyes  to  the  innocent  talk- 
ing of  Mary  and  Charlie,  Charlotte  was  below.  It 
was  her  rather  old-fashioned  bonnet  which  had 
arrested  Penelope's  attention.  She  saw  her 
descend  into  the  area,  and  went  down  to  meet 
her  with  somewhat  belligerent  intentions.  But 
even  Penelope  was  not  prepared,  skewered  and 
tailed  though  she  was,  to  dance  the  war  dance 
round  a  poor  forlorn  soul-stricken  mother,  come 
looking  for  her  child.  They  understood  each 
other  in  two  seconds ;  and  this  was  all  the  easier 
for  the  change  that  Harper  Maberly's  death  and 
her  sudden  lUness  had  made  in  Charlotte.  The 
flerce  proud  look  had  softened,  and  her  eyes 
lay  broad  open  once  more. 

Then  Penelope  told  her  there  was  some-one 
upstaks  'f  a  gentleman ;  name  began  with  a  M ; 
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and  dreadfol  cut-up  and  'fllcted  he  -wbb,  to  be 
sure.  If  Charlotte  was  only  to  see  him,  she'd 
say  so.  There ;  if  she  come  upstairs  into  the 
back  parlour,  she  might  see  him  through  the 
doors  that  opened  into  the  front;  and  nobody 
the  wiser.  At  first  Charlotte  would  not ;  her 
heart  wrestled  with  her,  and  sho  would. 

Mr.  Maberly  and  K^iddle  had  just  come  down, 
88  softly  as  they  went  up.  The  former  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fireplace,  his  hands  clasped  hard 
behind  him,  his  head  bent  on  his  breast,  his 
whole  frame  recking  to  and  fro :  he  had  to  give 
to  his  emotions.  It  was  plain  at  a  glance  how 
broken  and  remorsefhl  he  was;  and  Charlotte 
6aw  it  at  a  glmiee. 

"  He's  a  sfood  boy,"  he  half  uttered,  "  if  s 


plain  he's  a  good  boy.  Tie  shsil  g6  yAiSb.  me, 
I  will  do  the  best  for  Mm.  And  iJiat  dear  litfle 
girl — May  I  take  that  child  under  my  care  too, 
Mr.  Kiddle." 

*'Certny  Sir,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  Iffe.*' 
''She  mall  be  poor  Charlotte — since  Charlotte 
is  lost  too.     And  so  I  may  atone  a  little  for  both 
wrongs." 

It  was  enough.  Charlotte,  pale  as  monumental 
marble  but  as  iirm,  came  into  the  room ;  btrt  she 
averted  her  head  as  she  took  his  hand. 
''Bichard,"  she  said,  "it  is  thne  to  Ibr^ve 
each  other.  Let  vn  hope  it  is  not  too  lale  for 
God  to  forgive  us  both.'' 

CTq  he  continued  J 
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CfBEBCE,  it  is  true,  was  the  land  of  Song,  but  so 
is  Middlesex.     Nor  does  the  resemblance   stop 
here.     Monmouth  and  Macedon  were  not  more 
nearly  alike  than  hoary  Hellas,  and  modem 
Mid^esex.     Athens  was  the  capital  of  Greece ; 
Brentford  is  the  capital  of  Middlesex ;  the  former, 
be  it  observed,  beginning  with  an  A,  the  latter 
with  a  B,  which  are  undeniably  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  Alphabet.    Undeniably,  we  repeat, 
though  we  know  the  lamentable  scepticism  of 
these  twilight  days  will  deny  anything.     Let  it. 
The  unholy  bowlings  of  Holyoake,  the  orus- 
taceous  and  categorical  captiousness  of  craniolo- 
gical  Combe,   and   the  maniacal  mouthings  of 
Maccall,*  cannot  alter  Everlasting  Truth.     She 
sits  sublime  on  the  rainbow,  and  spits  at  them, 
while  she  works  her   crochet  patterns  on  the 
firmament  with  the  tranquil  constellations  for 
"Walter  Evans  and  Oo.'s  !l^st  Boar's  Head.     We 
have  travelled  over  the  Everlasting  No,  and 
taken  stock  of  it,  so  we  happen  to  know  more 
than  any  Pio  None  that  shall  arraign  us.    If 
Mr.  Carlyle  shall  come  to  a  true  belief  (as  he 
shall,  if  W0  can  manage  it)  he  shall  quit  Chelsea 
with  loathing,   and  shall    pitch    his    tent    at 
CHapham.     We  could  point  him  to  a  desirable 
brick*built  messuage  or  tenement,  late  the  resi- 
dence of  a  clericcd  friend  of  ours,  who  will  let 
it  with  his  Library  of  Ancient   and   Modem 

*  Tbe  resemhUnee  bebwoea  Maecall  and  Macaulay  is 
4«onfined  to  their  names  and  their  noses.  We  ought  to 
know,  for  we  have  met  them  both  at  the  Coal  Hole. 
Macanlay  is  the  stouter  man  of  tho  two,  and  generally 
sings  "  Tlie  heart  bowed  down,**  while  Haccall  prdFers 
"  Shivery  Shakery,  the  Man  that  couldn't  get  warm.*'  It 
18  characteristic  of  the  infamal  tastes  of  Modem  Soep- 
tidsm  that  the  latter  always  has  bis  kidneys  dmiUed. 
We  hope  he  may  never  have  his  kidneys  devUled  in  any 
other  sense.  This  is  strong  language,  but  yoa  will  find 
fltroDgar  in  oor  Three  Hundredth  Exhibition. 


Theology  from  Aquinas  to  Gamaiiiig,  ail  com- 
plete.    Let  Modem  ScepticisDOL  bewaze ! 

Greece,  we  said,  lesemUed  Middlesflar,  and  if 
it  does  not,  we  cannot  help  it.  It  .is  tnie»  Ixjsw 
has  been  called  tbe  capital  of  Brentford,  bat 
then,  at  Athens,  every  pillar  and  colnnm  had  a 
capital,— ofben  foliated,  just  as  K«w  has  its 
gardens.  Kor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  as 
Athena  tha  Ancient  had  her  Anstides,  Alcibi- 
ades,  and  Areopagus,  so  Brentford  had  ila  tailor 
in  Billy  Button.  **  The  mountains  looked  on 
Maratlum.''  Pnmrose-hill  looks  on  Kentish- 
town.  *'  Marathon  looked  on  ihe  sea.''  Batter- 
sea-bridge  looks  on  Citizoi  G  steam-boat*.  Mr. 
Carlyle  knows  this,  for  Cheyne-walk,  or  Bow 
(or  whatever  it  is, — anything  is  good  enough  for 
Am)  is  hard  by,  even  as  the  Delectable  Motmtains 
were  within  yiefw  of  the  Celestial  C^ty.  Erery- 
where  it  is  tiie  same,  in  Greece  and  in  Middle- 
sex. Everywhere  the  same  seething  hopes, 
fears,  passions,  welter  along  the  broad  hlghlTay 
of  Hi^ory,  like  a  wailing  crocodile  oaught  imder 
a  cabbage-net  in  the  Canoagate ;  and  Eternity, 
with  its  baton  and  emblematic  all*rouBd  coUar, 
keeps  shouting  ''  Move  on !"  Dante  and  Dobbs 
are  perhaps  the  only  poets  who  have  tho- 
roughly apprdbended  this,  and  hissed  it  forth 
to  the  world  in  foaming  verse  of  ^'linked 
sweetness  long*drawn  out."  ^akspere  dis-* 
oemed  it  through  a  mist,  and  made  months  at 
it^  Milton  heard  it  afiar  off,  and  ommpled  it 
into  his  pocket.  Cowper  had  it  under  his  very 
nose,  and  snuffled  over  it.      Only  yesterday, 

*  A  clever  friend  of  onrs  fit  will  be  observed  from, 
onr  Three  Hundredth  Exhibition  that  none  of  our  firiends 
are  more  than  "  clever")  has  just  observed  to  us  that 
Battersea-bridffe  is  in  Surrey.  We  set  doim  this  criti- 
cism for  what  it  is  worth.  We  have  no  time  to  suike 
conectioiis. 
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Tennysen  called  upon  it  and  lefb  his  card. 
l>ante  and  Dobbs  alone,  of  all  the  Children  of 
Song,  have  hieroglyphed  it  gorgeously  on  sub- 
terranean pyranuds  of  fire,  that  all  men  may 
nm  and  read,  and,  reading,  run  away,  in  case 
ftiej  &id  liie  dextingdo  of  Dobbs  and  Dante  too 
much  for  them. 

Greece  had  its  Blind  Homer,  and  Middlesex 
has  its  Blind  Billy.  We  did  not  know  Homer 
in  the  flesh,  but  Blind  Billy  we  do  know,  soul, 
body,  and  breeches.  Homer  sang ;  so  does  BOly. 
Homer  had  a  flowing  beard;  Billy  has  a  beard 
of  a  week's  growth.  Homer  nodded;  Billy  has 
heen  quodded.  The  Homeric  unity  has  been 
disputed;  we  may  fairly  dispute  the  unity  of 
Blind  Billy's  collection  of  new  and  pop'lar 
«ongs.  The  points  of  contrast  are  no  less 
striking.  Billy  has  a  dog;  Homer  had  not. 
BiQy  wears  cast-oflf  shoes  or  boots;  Homer 
wore  sandals  or  went  barefoot.  Blind  BiUy 
is  sometimes  a  nuisance;  Homer,  like  our- 
selves, never  was.  Seven  (or  seventeen,  we 
forget  which)  cities  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  Homer;  it  is  definitely 
"known  that  Blind  Bdy  was  bom  in  Cow  Cross. 
And  we  might  multiply  such  items  ad  infinitumy 
if  we  liked  to  take  the  trouble.  But  we  shall 
only  add  upon  this  point  the  significant  circum- 
«tance,  that  when  we  once  inquired  of  BOly 
what  he  thought  of  the  Polyphemus  of  Chelsea, 
he  shook  his  head  doubtfiiUy,  and  intimated 
his  lack  of  apprehension  by  an  expressive  grunt. 
We  verily  beKeve  that  the  reign  of  Carlylism 
is  over.  In  our  Three  Hundredth  Exhibition 
6f  ourselves  and  other  people  (who  ought  to  be 
proud  of  their  company),  we  have  flung  it  in 
the  teeth  of  Modern  Scepticism  thitt  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  a  foul  stomach.  We  repeat  it,  and  only 
-call  upon  this  Orson  of  Infidelity  to  throw 
off  the  mask  he  has  so  long  worn  to  the  confu- 
sion and  blasting  of  the  fertile  oases  of  thought 
In  the  most  unctuous  idiosyncracies  of  our  day 
and  generation ;  to  say  definitely,  once  for  all, 
what  is  his  opinion  of  things  in  general,  and  of 
TJs  and  our  writings  in  particular;  and,  now 
We  have  exposed  the  indigestion,  neither  he  nor 
liis  discipleB  can  hide  for  a  moment  longer,  any 
more  than  they  could  put  railway  goggles  on  the 
sun  and  moon,  clear-starch  the  Atlantic,  or 
pillory  an  earthquake, — ^will  he  take  Cockle's 
pills,  or  will  he  not  ? 

We  said  that,  as  the  Homeric  unity  had  been 
disputed,*  so  the  unity  of  Blind  Billy's  collec- 
tion of  new  and  pop'lar  songs  might  be  dis- 
puted. We  might  have  gone  further,  and  said 
disproved,  for  we  have  disproved  it.  What  is 
Ae  true  cause  of  the  wonder^l  hold  such  com- 
positions as  those  sung  and  sold  by  Blind  Billy 
have  of  the  hearts  of  the  People  ?    Let  us  first 


*  We  have  a  work  in  hand  which  is  to  settle  that 
matter.  It  is  progresdng  slowly  but  surely,  as  a  great 
work  shonlcL    We  are  neither  a  Sphinx  nor  a  tnrhot. 


inquire,  What  is  Poetry  ?♦  Thomas  Fuller  said, 
"  The  Pyramids,  doting  irith  age,  have  forgotten 
their  Founders.'*  Now,  Fuller  and  Bacon  are 
not  much  alike,  but  both  say  good  things  now 
and  then;  for  our  own  parts,  we  could  not 
"  sleep  o*  nights"  if  every  sentence  we  wrote 
did  not  contain  a  good  thing,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  amazing  power  of  our  critical  papers. 
However,  what  we  were  going  to  observe  was, 
that  Poetry,  like  the  Pyramids  (how  important 
is  a  P),  has  forgotten  itself  and  its  origin,  and 
tiiat  it  is  our  mission  to  put  all  that  to  rights-— 
(Bacon  was  a  Chancellor ;  Fuller  was  a  Divine 
— ^Bacon  held  the  great  seal ;  Fuller,  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  to  it,  could  have  made  capital 
sealing-wax — Bacon,  when  a  barrister  of  Gray's 
Inn,  examined  witnesses;  Fuller's  wit  was  every 
whit  his  own  witness — ^Bacon  was  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  Fuller,  notwithstanding  his  name,  lived 
a  life  of  pure  gold  and  not  of  fuller*  s-earth— 
Byron,  that  maniacal  baboon  with  a  singed  tail, 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  two) — ^What 
then  is  poetry  ? 

There  are,  every  tyro  in  criticism  knows,  six 
great  schools  or  varieties  in  Poetry — the  nomi* 
native,  the  genitive,  the  accusative,  the  dative, 
the  vocative,  and  the  ablative.  To  these  some  add 
a  seventh,  allied  to  the  vocative,  namely,  ihepro^ 
vocative.  In  all  varieties,  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion requires  a  verb  in  the  singular — a  rule  which 
does  not  apply  to  criticism,  as  I  have  exempli- 
fied in  my  several  Exhibitions.  In  Poetry  there 
are  three  degrees  of  comparison — Good,  Better, 
Best,  with  their  correlatives,  Bad,  Worse,  Worst. 
When  bad's  the  best,  the  best  may  be  said  to 
have  the  worst  of  it.  When  the  vocative  mei^^ 
into  the  provocative,  the  critic  is  entitied,  nay, 
compelled  in  virtue  of  his  high  and  holy  function, 
— ^for  every  true  critic  is,  like  ourself,  a  poet, — ^to 
merge  his  ordinary  style  in  the  accusative ;  the 
mass  of  readers  on  such  occasions  generally  pre* 
ferring  the  ablative,  and  saying,  "  Take  it  away." 
All  recent  poems,  such  as  Festus,  Balder,  the 
Life-Drama,  Night,  and  the  Soul,  are  more  or  less 
filled  to  repletion,  to  the  very  bursting  of  the 
Orphic  waistband,  to  the  very  standing-up  and 
unbuttoning  of  the  Infinite  itself, — ^with  thoughts 
that  wander  through  Eternity,  and  chaff  the 
cabmen  of  space  about  Arcturus,  Orion,  and 
the  Pleiades ;  with  beatings  of  mighty  hearts,  to 
recognise  which  would  require  a  stethoscope 
longer  than  the  "  deep  and  dreadM  organ-pipe'^ 
of  the  thunder ;  with  those  profound  questions, 
uplifted  to  the  very  bowels  of  the  world — 
"  Whence  am  I  ?  —What  is  my  future  destiny, 
and  will  my  present  lover  prove  true  ? — What, 
who,  and  where,  is  Eliza  ?"  Our  modem  school 
of  poets,  having  learned  to  bruise  their  oats,  can 


*  A  clever  fHend  informs  us  Mr.  Maoanlay  is  writing, 
in  conjunction  with  George  Dawson  and  Brigham  Yoang, 
a  Defence  of  Monnonism.  This  is  just  w&t  we  shooSl 
have  expected  from  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
style. 
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afford  to  gaUopi  tlieir  Pegasmes  gaily  aad  gal- 
lantly fiom  galaxy  to  galaxy  and  back  agam^ 
iiot  sto^^oing  to  pay  the  tolls,  or  to  take  le&iBsh- 
ment,  though  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  sandwich  may 
be  had  for  fonrpence  in  ^i  Seorpumis,  and  the 
Teetotallers  have  engaged  the  Milky- Way  for 
the  purpose  of  eiectuig  Tempoanoe  Hotels. 
Look}  at  the  poatsy  of  l^wning.  Is  it  not,  as 
we  have  said,  in  oar  last  Bxhibition — a  tissue  of 
golphnreoas  glitter,  a  coralline  deposit  of  theo- 
fiophio  libidinoosness,  a^^iagara  of  foiism&tic  jar^ 
gon,ayell  of  smuggled  self-satisfaction?  Perluips 
Browning  18  not  a  yoKNy  man  exaetly,  bat  he  was 
cnea;  and  if .  he  is  not,  Alezaadar  Smith  is,  and 
we  hare  heard  both  sneeae.  Browning^sis  the 
sneeze  of  a  man;  Smith's  of  a  god.  Smith 
wakea  the  eohoaa;  Bfiowning  wakes  the  baby  ;-— 
the  gentle  Eiizs^th — ^i^iat  depths  of  agony 
piled  monntains  high,  and  rather  higher  on  tiie 
whole  perhaps,  are  there  not  inker  poetry!— 
looks  up  nom  Bion  and  Hoschos,  to  say 
"  Bobert !"  Smith  sneezes  in  his  handkerohief 
,  — ^Browning,  with  that  reokleesaess  which  cha- 
zaoterised  MinerYawhan  she  sprang  all  armed 
from  the  head  of  Jove  without  giving  the  god 
time  to  arrange  with  his  medical  man  for  a 
silver  plate^  savagely  splashes  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, and  nailer  begs  pardon.  ThM«  are 
covert  aUufiions  to  his  feelings  on  these  oooasions, 
in  his  Paracelsus.  But  on  the  whole  we  think 
the  sneeze  of  Smith  the  more  transcendent,  as 
it  is  certainly  susceptible  of  a  gieater  vaiiefy  of 
modolationy  oompassee  a  more  resonant  fuocity, 
and  swells  to  a  diviner  close  in  a  chaotic  ui  d$ 
foUrine.  Gerald  Massey  never  sneeaes.  Baptised 
in  fire  as  he  has  been,  he  seldom  takesoold.  In 
that  long  night  of  agony  through  which  he  passed 
in  his  earlier  days,  in  the  joyous  springtide  of 
his  luscious  youUi,  he  took  rappee  as  Bobert 
Hall  took  laudanum,  and  destroyed,  we  fear  £or 
ever,  the  pristine  sensibility  of  his  ol&ctory 
oi^an.  If  Mr.  Massey  shall  ever  come  to  a 
true  use  of  his  nose,  he  shall  be  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man  for  it ;  then,  indeed,  he  shall  sit  on 
the  point  of  Cleopatra's  needle  without  pricking 
himself,  flinging  coppers  to  the  Syrens,  and 
shouting  lustily,  Wlio's  afraid  ? 

We  proudly  transcribe  here  some  sentences  to 
be  found  in  a  MS.  of  ours  written  when  we  were 
newly  of  age,  and  never  published  because  it  was 
too  good  bv  half.  Our  anticipations  have  been  sig- 
naUy  fulfilled.  "Itis  objected"— said  we—"  that 
people  will  not  read  poetry  now-a-days.  WorCt 
they?  Just  wait  tifl  we  write  the  criticisms, 
and  show  them  what's  what !"  Years  have 
elapsed*— we  do  write  the  criticisms — ^people  do 
read  poetry,  now  we  have  dissiplined  their 
Acuities — and  we  are  entitled  to  our  meed  of 
praise.  The  age  iff  gii«dy  indebted  to  us.  It 
is  now  awalee.  We  called  il  We  brooght  np 
its  shavng-water  and  its  boots.  Only  Garlyle 
and  hi»  crew  darken  the  way.  We  said  in  our 
ilnt^lEsldbitlon  that  we  once  walked  witSi  him 
idong  a  moozdit  road  on  a  summer^s  night,' and 


drank  in  his  glorious  talk,  wh3e  he,  ever  ani 
anon,  ''  based  his  head,  as  if  in  leverenoe."  Il» 
has  sinea'Stniok  na  that  he  may  have  baiad  his 
head  bacanse  it  was  wam;  but  wa  WiU  not  be 
havd  upon  him— 4et  him  have  i^  benefit  of  tha 
donbt.  Prosaic  criticiam  we  cannot  bear;  it  is- 
a  honor  and  a  nuiEHmee.  '^  A  dnmkard  ovrsing 
themaon,"  (sooommoQ,  Boiiatiiiall)-p-'^anianiao 
foaming  at  some  magmfioent  statue "  (ask  Br* 
Porbes  Winalow)— "  a  rulBan  crushing  rosea  on 
the  way  to  his  midnight  plunder"  (see  Old 
Bailey  Beports)— ''is  but  a  type  of  the  sad  work" 
whidi  some  critics  make  in  treating  imaginative^ 
produations. 

This  is  poetry.  And  sooh  are  poeta.  WM 
%%  tho  trw  uerti  of  tho  hold  which  $ome  of  tho 
podry  »» the  CatUoi  of  Blind  BiSly  has  ifpontho 
mind  and  hoari  cf  the  peoph?  We  npeai  ^^ 
quBstion,**-What  is  the  secret  ?  We  mmoot  the 
question — Gekius.  Only  genius  can  aocompUsh 
tiie  thing  of  which  genius  alone  is  cspable. 
Whatio  Chmm?  ''O  thou  miserable  ninny  and 
bigot  of  tiie  first  magnitude  I"  Genius  ia  ^vhat 
thou  oanab  never  compass^  and  let  that  soiBce 
unto  thee-M)r  read  our  ^diibitions,  and  grow 
dear-sighted  as  thou  readest !  Genius  dwella 
not  in  Blae-books,  nor  revels  in  atrset 
puddles.  It  walks  the  desert  of  the  Ever- 
lasting No,  and  when  it  ia  tired,  straddlea 
on  a  camel's  hunch.  It  nods  to  the  blue 
sky,  and  shakes  hands  with  the  wailing  pines  of 
the  forest.  It  bathes  in  Beauty  and  shampoos 
itself  in  the  Terrible.  It  breakfasts  in  Hades^ 
lunches  with  the  €hiomes,  dines  with  Soiitode, 
teas  by  itself,  and  sups  with  the  Fairies.  It  pa- 
tromses  the  Stars,  and  rather  likes  the  Ocean» 
It  rolls,  in  ever  varying,  never  concentric  circles^ 
in  an  eternal  orbit  (^  unchanging  glory,  and 
flashes  into  the  darkness  sparkles  of  light  and 
warbUngs  of  song,  that  march  majestically 
through  the  loitering  years,  and  never  come  to 
anything  definite.  Such  is  Genius.  Dante  had 
genius.    Dobbs  has  genius. 

It  was  while  staying  with  a  London  friend 
that  we  became  acquainted  with  Blind  Billy» 
Something  in  the  man's  appearance  interested 
us,  and  we  bought  his  Budget  of  Song.  Much 
that  it  contained  was  poor  in  thought  and  in 
ezpiesskmr^much  was  poisoned  by  t^e  fearfully 
prevalent  virus  of  modern  Sceptioisoi^  much  was 
sensual,  some  were  rascally  bad*  Still,  on  ^b» 
whole,  we  were  pleased  with  oux  pennyworth^ 
and  have  sought  out  Blind  Billy  more  than  once, 
when  we  have  visited  the  metropolis.  We  like 
to  patronise,,  and  the  man  seemed  to  relish  our 
very  talk, — as  well  he  might 

In  the  last  budget  of  poetry  we  purdbased  of 
Billy,  we  fSaneied  we  recognised  the  hand  of 
Dobbs  in  more  tjian  one  of  the  compositiona^ 
and  instantly  wrote  to  him  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  our  suspicions.  He  sent  us  a  very  modest, 
manly  letter,  stating  that  the  poems  we  pointed 
out  were '  undoubtedly  his,  but  that  they  had 
found  their  way  into  print  without  lus  know- 
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todlfe. '  -  No*,  li^rf'taltd  ft  paiwrmd  lAteresfc  in 
B^bbSy  «ndiiaro  doine  so^  ever  fltnee,  yeeos  Ugp,  he 
apt  00  a  packet  of  MS.  in  Teine  for  oar  ciitioal 
opinion.  We  called  to  mmd  upon  reflection, 
tUt  jiiett  as^vr^rec^vedfthia'packety  an  acquainir 
aacQ  whom  we  knew  to  be  soaked  in  CarlyliBiB' 
and  ^m^fwakaaBm,  and  yirh»,  indeed,  was*  on? 
bowing  teniw  -with  Maccally  dropped  iu^  and 
that  we  had  occaeion  to>  step,  into  another  room 
dwiag  hi»*0toy.  There  waa  something  a/vrkwavd 
iBibftB  mnner  aitdgpartiuw/and  xthas^atniok  us^ 
as  it  will  strike  the  reader,  that  thia  diacftple  of 
HeteroAoKy  had  pot  by  has  podcet  atHne  of 
Dobbs's  compositions  (the  packet  laj  opeh),  and 
Hkt  He  afterwards  fiapoaed  of  tiiem  to  Catnach 
for  what  they  would  fetch.  We  know  he  had 
hem  reading  Newman's  Phases  of  Paith,  and 
feat  we  do  not  misjudge  the  man.  Let  us  leanre 
him  to  hia  conscience^  and  anateh-iDobbaftoin' 
Cktnaeh. 

Fk^*  The  muBlj  BJEo^limtf,  knowledge  of 
hnMftn.rTiaifcnwet,»  and  onaffitoted  pi^hos,  whieh  we 
have  OA Ittnaer) oooasioaB-okdmedfor  Bebbs,  lA 
rdedrfo  sfadkJng  iBnstration  in  the  fbHowin^ 
rqpwHinly.  whioh  we  fearlessly  tank  ^  with  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  Tennyson.  Indeed,*  it 
reDsmded  us  of  Shakespeare's  Somets^  and  of 
!ttttdil)raB  ':•— 

tSM  CBOSL  ^iTHJUt  AlO[>  AJfBJKfjmi^'kJX'  I0VXB8. 

11*8  of  a  damflel  WhUur  aad  handsome, 

ThMS  Maes  are  true,  as  I  hare  been  told, 
•Hear  the  banka  of  the  SbailtioB  in  a  lofty  mUnsioa, 

Her  parents  claimed  great  storee  Of  gold. 
Har  faaur  was  black  as  a  raven's  feather. 

Her  form  and  featnree  desoribe  wbe  can  ? 
Bnt  still  'tis  folly  belongs  to  nature, 

fibe  fell  in  lovo  witb  a  servant-man. 

Sme^  MujAMXBf  with  hep  loVe  was  walkiagi 
Her  father  Wrd  them  and  nearer  drew. 

And  a^  those  tnte  lovers  Were  fondly  talking, 
In  angler  borne  then  her  &feher  flew. 

To  build  a'dangeoB  was  bis  iatentleni 
To  putt^tme^loM  lia  ointtctMd  a  pbii'^' 

How  exquisitelv  fine  th&t  tduoK— "  'Tis  f61Iy 
belongs  to  nature !"  But  mark  the  delicacy  of 
the  following : — 

He  awore  an  oath  thaifa  too  vile  to  nufnHbn, 
Be'd  pvt  thai  fiiir<me  from  her  servant^nuuw 

We  ask  what  flither^  with  coayentional  notions, 
-would  not  poisue  exactly  the  course  JJobbs 
proceeds  to  describe,  in  case  his  daughter  fell 
inlore  with  a  footman  ?  ''He  built  a-duageon/' 
we  are  told— 

He  buLb  a  dungeon  of  bricks  and  mortar/ 

WHh  a  flight  of  steps,  for  'twas  undergrotthd. 
The  food  he  gave  her  was  bread  and  wator, 

Tbe  only  dieer  t^  for  her  was  fonnd. 
Thne  timesa  di^  he  did  cmel  beat^h^,. 

Unto  hw  fathsr  riie  thos  began. 
If  I've  transoriMS^d  n6w  my  own  deir  &ther, 

111  lay  and  die  tormy  Mrvant>iniBi.> 

Tomig  Edwin  fonnd  odt  ber  habitation, 

'Twas  wdl  secnfed^bjr  tfniton  door. 
He  vowed' in  spite  of  alVtUis  nfttkn, 

To  gain  hec  ftoedMa  DTTest  no  more;. 


Twas  ak  hbMmkre  he  tmleft  -v^th  pleasaM; 

To  gain  releasement  fbr  Mary  Annr, 
He  galn'd  his  object  and  fonnd  bis  trea«iare; 

That  kind  and  fidthfol  ydnng  servant-mtih. 

Some  clothing  he  bought  and  brought  it  to  her. 

As  man's  apparel  her  to  disguise^ 
Crying  for  yonr  sake  111  face  yonr  father, , 

To  see  me  here  it  will  him  8m*prise. 
When  her  cmel  father  brniglrtf  bnad  «nd-  watita'. 

To  call  h|s  danghter  he  tl^  began. 
Said  Edwin  enter,  I've  clear*d  your  daughter. 

And  I  will  saffer; — ^yonr  servant-man. 

Her  father  fonnd  'twas  his  danghter  vaniah'd*- 

Kow  mark, — ^hew  thrUlingly  th^ef  fkiiier^B-  rage 
is  touched-nothing  can  be  finer  or  more 
eifressv^e  :-— 

mieo  lilkralion  hb  di^vMA'; 
He  said  from  Izelaiid  yoa  sbaM'be  bttisfa'd. 
Or  with  my  broad-sword  111  fpUl  yoor  goes. 

Dobbif  ezcsels  in  the  ait  of  poetle  light  and 
shade.  This  bunt  t>f  fbry  is  beafitfifotty  don-  " 
treated  wi<&  the  lorei^s  ilonchaianee.'  "  Agreed, 
said  Edwin/'  steals  upon  the  eat^wit^  a ''dying, 
dying  fell,"  after,  "  I'll  spill  yonr^gnroi'*  roared 
"  like  a  lion  "  by  this  bailed  parent  :-^ 

Alfreed,  sflM  fidVtin,  so  at  yonr  lelsnfe, 
SnnoB  her  I've  fhie'd  now  do  all  yon  can» 

Befeglveyoar  daogfater  Til  die  with  pleaftofe^ 
The  one  id  fanltis  your  servant-auiB. 

Equally  striking  is  the  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeHng  on  the  part  of  the  father,  and  his  sweetly 
natural  act  of  prostanMaon  upon  thb  do&geon 
floor: — 

When  her  filths  fotiUd  btnf  so  tender-bcftifed. 

Then  down  he  felVontbe  dUngeoki  floor. 
He  said  tme  lovdn  should  not  be  parted 

Since  love  can  enter  an  iron  door^ 
Then  soon  th^  jcin'd  to  be  parbsd  ]|0V^ 

To  roll  in  riches  this  yonng  oonple  can,   * 
This  fiur  yonng  kdy,  'midst  rural  pleasure, 

LiV6s  blest'  fat  ever  With  her^servant-mail'. 

This  is  true  poetry,  and  the  denouemiaBt  ia 
most  artistically  told,  ^e  cannot  forbear  re- 
marking that  a  poet  of  inferior  pretensions  would  , 
probably  have  given  us  a  detailed  account  ^of  the  . 
building  of  the  gloomy  subterranean  dungeon ; 
we  should  have  been  told  whiat  w^  given  per 
hundred  for  the  bricks,  how  the  "  cruel  father" 
laid  on  the  mortar,  what  he  beat  the  maiden 
with,  and  how  many  strokes  he  gave  her  at  a 
time.  Bobbs  wisely  leaves  aU  this  to  the  ima- 
gination. ' 

The  same'  qufOlties'  receive  equally  powerful 
illustratidn  in  the  subjoined  poem.    It  ^is  in:  the' ' 
form  of  a  Bialc^e,  and  will  bear  coihpfeirisoit 
with  the  Kutbro^^  Maid,-  or  Edwin  and  mutrnf^ 
Itis  entitled*— '  ' 

YOWra  WltLlXM  0»  THB'EOTAX  WAOOOK '  iStXftsr. 

. 

One  lofdy  mondng  I  was  walking,^ 

In  the  ni«ny  mouth  of  Hay, 
Alone  a ssMut  yoangpair  wjore  taUpa^ 

I  overheard  what  they  did  say.  '  ;   ?-  " 

The  one  appeared  a  lovely  maiden, 

Scenfitigjy  in  grief  and  pain/      ,. ; "  ^  '\  ^[  . 
The-otherwaragayyottngsoldter;*       ,     .  " 
•'    A  seijeaiit  far  the  waggon  tndnr    ^' '•'"*'  ' 
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'  $iaid  tiuB  yoang  soldier  I  must  leave  you^ 

Tb'e  Bojil  oraen  I  most  obey, 
t  me*et  itttanded  to  deeeire  yoa» 

So  davert  Nan^  sfaitn  ditmay. 
vi'm  going  to  croa  the  ragiwg  ooean»  . 

iLnd  if  fiim'd  laurels  I  should  gain, 
1  may  return  with  high  promotion, 

And  bid  farewell  the  waggon  train. 

Suppose  your  parents  you  offended, 
"^lud  I  should  in  the  battle  faU  P 
Than  when  your  soldier's  lifb  is  ended, 

Alas !  no  friend  youll  fisd  at  alL 
Besides,  if  you  ara  such  a  ranger, 
Tou'U  have  to  cross  the  ragmg  main  ; 
,     So  be  a  stranger  to  such  danger, 
,  Say  fitfeweU  to  the  waggon  train. 

Jl^^aia,  we  notice  a  channing  delicacy  of  expres- 
•ioq  oa  the  part  of  Dobbe.  We  think  it  even 
^ic^,  Alexander  Smith's : 

fier  silken  bodice  was  mdaced, 

Hj  ann  waa  trensbling  round  her  waaat. 

B«lt  then,  Dobbs  is  a  married  man,  like  Massey, 
whibm  he  ako  resembles  in  having  his  Welling- 
idttr  pegged  and  double- welted,  and  in  a  certain 
^Mid  rush  and  swell  of  melodious  song  whioh 
Iwfries^  the  reader  along  till  he  stops  to  take 
Ibrealh^  and  wipe  off  the  steaming  perspinition. 
This,  however,  is  the  uniform  effect  of  ^d 
poetry,  and  just  what  makes  poetry  a  blessing 
•nd  a'  orown  of  glory : 

^     Toung  man,  you  huHC  mv  ntuation, 
'   -'     '    Do  not  l^ve  me  he/re  behind ; 
'    .  Ill  bid  adiea  to  each  Mlalion  ;— 
Be  a  aoldkr  true  aad  kind. 
I    '       If  wk.  or  in  soitow,  I  will  follow. 

To  soothe  your  care  and  drown  your  paiiu 
Ind  in  the  battle  hear  the  rattle 
Of  yoar  royal  waggon  train. 

How  pathetic !  how  simple !— **  You  know  my 
MituaHan/"  But  in  the  interests  of  common 
moraU^,  we  must  say  wc  do  not  think  marriage 
should  have  been  made  the  afterthought  on  young 
inUiam'^part  it  would  i^pear  to  have  been.  In 
t^e  coUeeted  edition  of  his  poems,  which  we  un* 
dcrstand  Mr.  Bogue  has  in  hand^  let  Dobbs  see 
to  this: 

4 

Binee*ydti  s^em  so  much  undaunted, 

Nanqy,  FlI  ne^er  bid  adieu ; 
ni  ask  th«  fiMrour,  if 'tis  granted, 

Before  I  go  to  marnr  you. 
HI  guard- ny  ranger  wrougb  each  danger. 

And  from  the  foe  in  France  and  Spain : 
So  Hearah  protect  ytmng  fMthftil  Mary, 

And  WaUam  of  the  waggoik  trafai. 

Svery  heart' wiU  echo  the  pious  aspimtion  with 
w^h  this  vfqise  concludes.  But  we  listen  to 
%^aote  oiie  moira  poem  in  a  similar  strain,  which 
we  leave  to  pjsoduce  its  own  legitimate  effect, 
with  this  angle  observation, — that  it  strikingly 
resembles  Al^^ander  Smith's  "Pago  and  the 
Lady,"  aiyl  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner*': 

VSB    POOS    nSHXBKAir'S    BOT. 

Jtt  was  down  in  the  lowlands  a  poor  boy  did  wander, 
Hown  In  theiiywteids  a  poor  boy  did  roam ; 
By  hia  fnands  he  waa  nefflected,  he  looked  so  d^ected, 
A  pMT  iittl«  fiahennan'B  boy  so  fn  away  from  home. 


Crying  whet^  ti  my  cottage,  or  where  h  c&^'fiCt^.' ' ;, 
Alas !  they're  all  gone,  which  causes  me  to  roam 
Mother  died  upon  her  pUlow  fbr  my  Ather  in  the  bflfow. 
Cried  the  poor  little  fisherman's  boy  fkr  away  from  home. 

0  bitter  was  the  night,  lonffly  roared  the  thaadnc; 
The  light'ning  did  flash,  and  the  ship  was  orercome; 
The  nuwt  I  dasped  soon  and  I  reaofacd  my  native  groand. 
In  the  deep  I  left  my  father,  and  fiu*  away  from  home. 

1  watted  <»i  the  beach  while  aroond  me  roU'd  the  water, 
I  waited  on  the  beach,  bnt,  alas !  no  father  came. 

So  now  I  am  a  ranger,  expos'd  to  ev'ry  &ngeiv 
Cried  the  poor  Uttli  fisherman's  boy,  and  fltr  away  from 
home. 

Then  a  lady  she  heard  him,  she  open'd  her  window. 

And  into  her  honse  she  bid  him  to  come, 

The  teara  M  from  her  ^es,  as  aho  liateii*d  to  Us 

monmful  cries, 
Of  the  poor  fisherman's  boy  so  for  away  from  home. 

Then  she  begged  of  her  fiithfir  to  find  him  employment^ 
She  begg'd  dTher  father  no  more  to  ]et  him  voamj 
Then  her  father  said  dott*t  gcieve  me,  the  boy  be  shall 

not  laave  me> 
Poor  boy  I  will  relieve  thee  so  far  away  from  home. 

Many  years  he.kboiired  to  pleaaa  his  noblo  maatar. 

Many  years  he  labonvad,  in  time  a  mm  beoamej 

And  now  he  teUa  eaeh  atrawger  tb«  hardshipa  and  the 

danger. 
Of  a  poor  little  fisherman's  boy  when  fkr  awfly  from 

home. 

Secondly,  Dobbs  has  a  frind  of  passion^  and 
would  compete  with  Moore  and  CatoUus  on  tl^ 
own  grosmo^  if  he  thought  it  worth  his  while. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  addnoe  the  following  Intounw 
warble,  which  was  among  the  stolen  poems.  It 
is  Dobbs  in  erery  Une,  though  so  dififerent  frott 
the  preceding  specimens : — 

The  0m  was  jnat  rising  one  fine  May-day  movtnng. 
The  bfrda  from  the  bushes  9o  sweetly  did  sing, 
Where  the  lads  sod  the  lasses  so  merrily  moving. 
To  yonder  hng^  baBAng  their  labour  begin. 
I  spied  a  fair  damsel  more  brighter  than  Venns, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  roses  none  could  her  excel, 
Her  skin  like  the  lHy  that  grows  in  yon  valley* 
This  blooming  young  goddess,  the  frictory  girl. 

I  stepped  up  to  her  this  beautiful  creature. 
She  cast  nponme  apsoud  ioak.  of  disdain. 
Stand  back  sir  she  cried  and  do  not  insult  me» 
Tbo'  poor  I  am,  poverty  is  no  rin. 
I  said  my  fair  d^sel  no  harm  is  intended, 
But  one  fiivonr  grant  me  pray  where  do  yo«  dwelt. 
At  home  sir  afae  aaawered,  was  goui^  to  leave  ma, 
I  am  but  a  hard  working  faetocy  girL 

I  stood  all  amaz'd  whfle  on  her  I  gaz'd, 
Su6h  modesty  and  prudence  before  ne'er  did  see^ 
laaid  my  eweet  ehanner  my  soul's  great  alatm^ 
If  yon  wiU  go  with  me  a  lady  shall  be, 
.  She  said  sir,  temptations  are  used  In  all  nation^ 
Go  marry  a  lady  and  you  will  do  welT, 
6o  let  me  alone  sir,  the  bells  are  a  ringing, 
I  am  but  a  hard  working  fiictory  girl. 

1  stood  in  a  flutter,  know  not  what  was  the  matter, 
Toung  Cupid  the  goddess  my  heati  Yum  i^epan*^ 
'  I  said  lovaly  nxud  If  yoalLnot  be  my  bride^ 
My  life  X  wiU  wastojnaone  tarigtt  land. 
What  j^eaaure  in  tr^as^ire  wjuve  love  it  is  wanting;* 
Yoor  beauty  u^n  me  has  now  cast  a  spell, 
111  marry  you  speedy  and  make  you  a  lady. 
If  yon  will  be  mme,  dear  fiictoiy  girl. 
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She  m^  her  consent  and  a  lip^oe  W9s  pur^bAs'd, 
The  oeDs  they  did  merrily  echo  and  ling, 

.  Xo  choDch  then,  ihey  weat»  and  aa  they  wese  iKtuming, 
11^  bridesuuen  and  maidens  so  sweoUy  did  ^ng^   . 
This  lovely  young  couple  lives  Iiappy  together. 
She  bloMM  the  liour  tliat  she  first  saw  h£r  swain^ 
Thte  ftkctory  g^rl  sbe  is  made  a  licb  lady, 

'  Jllid  inartied  a  sqmre  of  booour  anA  funa  < 

ithtrdly,  Ddbbs  lias  a  clear  perception  of  the 
impropriety  of  suicide,  and  a  vein  of  deep  moral 
feeding.  Li  proof  of  thie,  we  quote  **  YiUikins 
and  hw^  -Dinah/'  which  is  only  inferior  to'  Poe's 
**!Raven*''  hecause  it  came  after,  and  ploughs 
deep  furrows  in  the  soul  of  every  reader.  The 
passing  allusion  to  TiUikins  as  a  '*loveyer  so 
bfaye,"  cannot  weigh  against  the  intensity  and 
force  of  the  Moral. 

Us  of  a  rich  merchant  who  in  London  does  dwell. 
He  bad  bat  one  daughter,  an  unldmmon  nloe  young  gal; 
Her  name  it  was  Dinah,  soaros  dxteea  years  old, 
m€h  a  veiy  tei^ge  portion  of  silrsr  and  gold. 

Tol  lal  val  lal,  &c. 

As  Dinah  was  a  valiklng  the  garden  one  day. 
Her  papa  elune  to  ber,  and  thus  be  did  say, 
**  Go  dress  tliyself  Dbttb,  in  gorgeous  array, 
And  take  thyself  a  busibsnd  both  galliant  and  gay.'* 

.  "  Ob,  papa !  oh,  papa !    I've  not  made  up  my  mind. 
And  to  marry  just  yet  why  I  don't  feel  inclined  i 
To  you  my  larp;e  fortune  I'll  gladly  give  o'er. 
If  yotf  let  me  live  single  a  year  or  two  more/' 

^  ^,  go,  boldest  daughter,'*  the  parient  replied ; 
''If  you  won't  consent  to  be  tfau  here  young  man's  bride, 
*ru.<  give  your  large  'fortune  to  the  nearest  of  km, 
jMd  you  shan't  reaip  the  benefit  of  one  single  pin." 

'  Jdr  V31Bciii0  was  valiking  ilie  garden  around, 

He  spied  his  dear  Dinah  laying  dead  upoa  the  grofond. 

And  the  cup  of  oold  pison  it  lay  by  her  side  ; 

With  a  billet-dux  stating  'twas  l^y  imon  she  died. 

He-IdiMed  her  eold  ocn^ns  a  thousand  times  o'er. 
And  called  her  hia  Dixtah  a  thousaivl  times  mors^ 
Then  awaUowed  the  pison  like  a  lov^er  so  braver 
And  Villildns  imd  his  Dinah  lio  both  in  one  grave* 

Now  aU  you  young  maidens  take  a  warning  by  her,. 

Never  not  by  no  means  disobey  your  govenor. 

And  aU  you  young  fellows  mind  who  you  chip  your  eyes 

on, 
Thuik  of  ViliikiBS  and  his  Dinah,  and  tbe  oip  of  cold 

pison; 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  Dobbs 
is  tba  wthor  of  the  above  strange^  wild,  fearful 
waily  witii  its  solemn  and  impreasiYe  dose;  but 
posterity  will  know  it. 

We  think  this  a  fitting  opportunity  for  saying 
a  word  to*  two  of  Mendly  counsel  to  Mr.  Dobbs. 

ji^iHr^*-^Iiet  him  eschew,  as  we  do,  gismmatical 
propriety.  Correctness  4s  cdd  and  creeping.  Let 
him  dash  at  the  canvass,  and  seizing  the  chisel  in 
the  moment  of  inspiration,  launch  out  for  '^  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new*"  Let  him  seek  to  be 
a  tla^  of  lightning  rather  than  a  gas>lamp ;  a 
mountain  eagle  rawer  than  a  trained  bulfinch ; 
a  rock  of  |Mrimeval  granite  rather  than  a  deli- 
cately moidded  hlano^manpe ;  a  Norde  «ea-king 
rather  "fiian  a  parish  beadle ;  a  tornado  rather 
than  a  penny  whistle.  Secondly — ^Let  him  gird 
up  hiB  loins  for  a  toilsome  mardi;  and  with  one 


bound  fling  himself  into  someth^g,greater  thaa. 
he  has  yet  done — something,  igraodlyi^  tembly 
epic ;  if  in  sixty  or  seventy  oantosy  so  much  the 
better.  We  could  point  him  to  a^hero— to 
several  heroes.  We  name  but  one-^William 
Cobbett.  He  waits  to  be  at  once  jdeified^ 
avenged,  epitomised.  Which  of  our  young^ 
poets,  our  Dobbses,  our  Smithses,  our  JSalder 
Eedlabses,  our  Maflseyses,  will  undertake  to  de- 
velop into  an  epic  the  poetry  of  that  man'«  life  and 
soul  r  Don't  all  speak  at  once,  if  you  cibi  help  it. 
See  what  you  can  make  of  him — if  ypti  find  he 
does  not  work  up  well,  come  to  us  for  another 
subject.  Thirdly — We  would  say,  let  mir.  Dobbs 
bum  every  book  he  has,  and  take  in  that  excel- 
lent periodical,  the  "Critic,"  to  wllieh  We 
contribute.  Let  him  bum  his  Eeats,'  a^  his 
Tennyson — ^hehas  had  enough  of  themi;  and  bi6- 
sides,  we  shall  very  likely  change  otir  miadB> 
about  t^e  latter,  and  dash  him  into  eohtempt  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  so— let  him  gite  hift  days 
and  nighta  to  our  Exhibitions,  (>uden'»  Ckn- 
oordanoe,  and  the  Pharmacopceia  LondiueiwiiL 
That  is  the  training  for  a  young  poetic  atUete, 
and  it  is  a  training  und^  which  he  williinfaUihly 
devdiope  into  something  great,  if  notirespeetable^ 
sometMng  magnifio^at,  if  not  prettf  weU. 
FturtU^'^lje^  him  make  a  point  of  striki^  out 
every  other  line  he  writes,  which  would  iron- 
deifdlly  improve  his  style.  FiftUy—J^X  him 
leave  off  writing  altogether  for  tha*  next  t^ 
years,  and  call  upcm  us  before  begiiniing  again. 

After  Dobbs,  we  have  no  heart  for  sdnor  stars. 
Yet  the  patriotism  of  the  following^  ni^ay  entitle 
it  to  a  place : — 

THE  BUSSUJr  WAJL^— BBZTiHr,  XaAJTCS  MSh  YlCflGSJ^ 

Arise,  8X18Q,  Britaaaia's  soiu^  , , 

One  moment  list  to  m^  \  \    - 

While  I  tell  you  what  our  gallant  sons  ' 

Has  done  by  land  and  sea.  '  •  ^   ' "   ' 

ISiey  have  nobly  eonquersd  Almaj      :  <  >  ••    J 
Where  the  thundering  eaimona rptt^'  i  '    f^- 
Aaad  they've  made  the  Bussaans  tii^ble^^i  ,    • 
And  will  crush  SebastopoL  f  .-,.  ■ 

Here's  England's  gallant  soldiersyi        . 
And  her  loyal  British  tani,  *'  ' 

Who  bled  and  fought  for  glo^   . 
All  in  the  Russian  war,     .    ,  i  > 

Our  an»y  and  our  British  fieet  t 

As  I  wiU  now  unfold. 
Have  conquered  all  before  thenv  )  ' 

And  are  at  Sebastopd ;  ' 

Where  tibe  enemy.ia  heaps  do  Us^    r  r ; 

And  in  death  are  iUlingfsst^,'        ?' 
Surrounded  loth  hy  sea  and  UM^ 

With  Bayktn  and  I>undas. 

The  old  wooden  walls  of  England 

Made  their  great  buU  dogs  roQ^ 
And  sent  the  wbU  a  orumbuiag 

Of  strong  Sebastopol ; 
While  Britain's  great  artillery  gui^ft 

Resounds  from  shore  to  shonv    ,    ^     .     , 
JMnce  Mentchikoff  and  the  Amicm  ft#qry . 

In  msery  do  deplore. 

Here's  Britain's  gallant  offioen^ 
And  France  with  three  times  throv 

Our  soldiers  and  our  sailors, 
Who  fought  by  land  and  seai 
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Unto  Uieirn»i«ra  shores 
•  Ip  pe«0e4ind  sweirt  conieniiment. 
And  go  to  war  no  mora. 
Then  here's  otir  gaUant  foidieis, 
And  0Qr  BritiBh  twra  so  bold, 
Wlio  foQgbt  and  csnqoared  Alma, 
And  ave  at  SebfialopoL 

We  have  little  more  to  say.  We  have  not 
^xporeasod  our  opinion  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
the  GutLeiy  of  Sheffield,  the  Pall  of  Han,  the 
.st^te  of  parties,  the  poetry  of  the  Saoidwich 
Jalaodsj  or  the  de^th  of  Nelson.  Mueh  hm 
hjive  we^nmscribed  fully  our  views  of  Carlyle, 
Vaccal],  Haoaulay,  Combe,  fl«lyoake,  and  Co. 
'We  pttfi  wait,  jand  4ake  another  opportonily. 
£n<)(ugh  that  we  have  lidd  our  tribute  on  the 
i^xTines  of  Dobba  and  Dante,  jsnd  flung  at  the 
ie^t  of  Middlesex  a  myrtle  wreath  ihat  she 
would  do  well  to  pick  up  and  w»ar  npon  the 
.brow  .on  whUh  centuries  have  left  a  .glorioua 


brand  of  MpensiiAi^le' ignominy,  jt^wt^im 
effisieed  by.  the  falpbureeos  fiines  of  •d»4d>yiKe0, 
the  hollefir-sanni&ig  tmnp  of  innlfliyiflm,  tbe 
putrasoaiit ' oMe  of  pefp«toil  tkmgBf  m^Ube 
beastly  intoadosilion  of  gigantic  ohim^ECQwaB 
Atmnng  on  tight-nypes  azid  swKllowing  4fti«- 
brands,  instead  of  liltii^  up  one  voice  of  ^peo* 
phetic  lisrvour,  that  should  teach  this  aoorched 
and  pallid  era  the  versed  sine  of  its  glory,  and 
the  major  premiss  of  the  fearful  conclaffli«n4t 
which  it  shall  never  arrive  if  we  can  help  it. 
Ust  modu9  m  ^Rehts,  but  life  is  not  a  Ghani^. 
Say  check  to  the  king  if  you  will,  but  let  ns 
not  look  at  the  new  moon  through  glass,  or  miss 
our<nnnibu8.  History  is  a  grand  mixed^gaug^- 
line  on  which  perpetual  collisions  occur,  luid 
fkte  exacts  damages ! 

The  San  is  iq>.  And  'tis  a  meni  cf  Magr 

Bound  old  Bfavenna's  dear^ohown  towers  and  baj« 


ay  ■&, 
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C^j^noB  and  sei^oaontalists  sometunes  complain 
th^t  historians  have  given  too  much  space,  in 
theirieoerde,  to  the  ontwani  life  of  nations,  their 
iwars,  en4  intecnational  politics,^-^  the  great 
negkct  of  ibeai  religien,  Ixteratore,  and  social 
Ufe.  The  blame  behyngs,  however,  as  maoh  to 
history  itsel:^  as  to  ttie  histozian.  The  life  of 
in<^  ni^tio9D6  has,  in  fact,  chiefly  consisted 
either  in  a  ^rtate  of  war,  or  of  preparation  for 
it;  and  peace  has  fiilly  as  often  meant  poverty 
and  exh^Ui^don,  as  amitj,  or  satisfied  demands. 

It  was  by  war  that  Greece  maintained  her 
independence  against  the  xefpe&ied  attacks  of 
Persia;  and  prevented  her  abs(H:ption  into 
that  heterogeneous  mass  of  "hibes  and  states 
which  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Great 
Eng.  It  was  by  war  that  Eome  acquired  her 
immense  extent  of  power, — moral,  and  ter- 
ritorial; which,  alike  in  ccmoentrating  and 
diffusing  civilisation,  was  as  useful  as  it  was 
grand.  It  was  by  war  that  the  champions  of 
the  Crescent  twice  gained  footing  in  the  fairest 
portions  of  Europe.  It  was  by  w(ir  that  Charles 
Martel  rolled  hack  the  tide  of  Saracen  conquest, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Tours,  and  the  Hungarians 
defended  Lotin  Christendom  against  •  the  de^ 
stroyers  of  the  Byzanftine  Empire.  It  was  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  which  gave  to 
England  a  r^ce  of  foreign  nobles,  whic^ 
made^  English  histoiy  for  two  centuries 
the  history 'of  a  struggle  of  races,  and  consti- 
tuted our  civilisation  what  it  is,-ra  "  combina- 
tion of  Sason.  industry  and  K'orman  manners." 
It  was  by  war,  or  the  fear  of  it,  that  the  Barons 
on  the  -fitans  of  Runnymede  e^ptorted  from  the 
tyrant  John  the  Great  Chairter  of  Rights,  by 
which  the  liberties  of  EngKshmeii  w^re  first 
ratified  and  guaranteed.  It  was  hj  war  the 
American  colo^^Btfi,  ^nd:  the  JFrenoh.  nation,  ob^ 


tained,  and  hare  sucoessfidly  defended,  fih^r 
independency,  intern^  and  external.  Ai^  it  is 
by  war  that  the  Western  Powers, — after  ex- 
hausting eyery  form  of  entreaty  nnd  per- 
suasion,— ^hope  to  wring  from  Busaia  fax  ao- 
Imowledgment  of  her  error;  to  diave  bfuiis. 
her  Wbaric  hordes;  and  to  keep  the  tatt- 
trol  of  civilisation  where  alone  it  shooU  vbe^— 
in  the  hands  of  the  civilised  West.  (Bms 
the  law  of  force,  or  ferces,  seems  as  much  Ifc^ 
law  of  History  as  of  I^ature ;  and  order  in  the 
one  case,  as  m  the  other,  to  spring  from  'file 
neutralised  action  of  contraries.  ' 

Since,  then.  War,  has  played,   and  is  sfill 

E laying,  so  important  a  part  on  the  stage  of 
uman  e:pstence,  history  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  secret  of  its  success ;  and  to  indicsfte  -  tite 
coime^dbn,  if  any,  between  this  secret,  alfd 
human  civilisation. 

The  position  whi<^  we  hope  to  make  igoDd»is, 
that  all  the  Great  Batties  of  History  h«ve  beein 
won  either  by  ^nperiority  of  race,  or  by  the  'pos- 
session, in  the  same  race  of  superior  moral  vfi 
intellectual  .power;  that  in  the  invariable  ulti* 
mate  triumph  of  the  strongest  asd  iihe  best,  oan- 
sists  the  moral  of  "war  as  an  dement  of  {Qstpry ; 
that  A  supexioiT  ^stem  of  warfare  has  genera^y 
been  in  poesessian  of  the  most  intellectiial  ijice; 
and  that  in  those  cases  wherelhe systems  seem^ 
equal,  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  s»oral  powef . 
Inthe  recent  battles  of  the  Ahna  and  Inker*- 
man,  to  draw  our  first  iUustration  f&m  lot^ 
events,  numbers,  and  even  superioriiy  of  att^^ 
lery,  were  on  the  side  pf  the  Russians ;  ^t  ^ 
iJJies  succeeded  on  bo^  dsf^s.  .At  the  Ak^ 
ihe  RuBsiiiQS,  equal  in  numbers,  md  in  positiifa 
ivppaDrently  invincible,  were  routed jnthiee hfftm. 
At  Inkermen,  13^.  Allies  h€id  a  ,poaitie«'SimilfEr 
to  tittt^of -the  BtWHkma  aii  ^t^MmK  Wit  t^<n^ 
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fMit  be  didddged*  ftcmgh  aite€ked.}>yfivetuiuto 
iltfir  tHnaber;  .objected  «t  the  B«md  time^  to  fbe 
fiiB  of  the  foartat  of  tbe  fleet  in  the  lial^boiir, 
«lid  «f  the  octOlety  <»l  the  opposite  heights.  It 
V«B  ffaeu  Been— "never  more  iiBtpreflsivel7<-^that 
War  ia  not  merely  an  array  and  atniggle  of 
fliTaieal  powers^  or  even 'of  intellectiM  control 
•ver  these,  but  of  moral  also ;  and  that  a  sense 
c{  peraonal  ^^eedom,  and  the  coBacJottsneas  of 
fighting  for  a  just  caiiae,  has  as  much  to  do 
frith  auoeeas  in  battle,  as  those  faculties  of  in- 
inention  irhieh  give  ns  new  power  over  Katoe. 
Between  the  presemt  war  of  Buaaia  with 
Hie  West,  and  ihe  stmggle  between  the  PersiBna 
4aad  the  Greeks,  there  are  many  curions  points 
hoiji  of  reaemUanoeand  of  contrast.  The  Per- 
aian  Empire  at  that  time,  like  the  S«ssian  at 
this,  was  a  huge  agglomeration  of  various  tribes 
and  states.  The  soldiers  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
-other,  were  pressed  into  service  Altogether  irre- 
tpective  of  their  will  or  condition ;  and  the  result 
was,  for  purposes  either  of  conquest  or  defence,  an 
utter  abaence  of  imity,  either  in  feeling  or  design. 
The  Ath^gians,  on  the  contrary,  like  the 
EngliE^,  were  a  single  and  imited  people ;  and 
Ae  private  aoMier  entered  the  fleld  at  hia  free 
will,aiid  fought  as  though  the  cause  were  his 
own.  'The.  Persians,  like  the  Western  Powers, 
^m^OQf'ed  some  seven  hundred  vessels  to  convey 
Iheir  troqps  to  the  scene  of  war.  They  effected 
^  landiy^  a]3Q,  without  opposition;  and  their 
^pSy^Uke  ours,  waited  near  the  shore,  in  case 
of  retreat*  The  Qreeka,  moreover,  like  the  Bus- 
«aanB  at  the  Alma,  occupied  a  range  of  hills, 
«bout  tw<o  miles  from  the  shore ;  and  if,  like  the 
Bqsaiane,  they  had  stayed  to  be  attacked, 
we  ahoi4d  doubtless  have  had  to  think  of 
Marathon  as  of  an  earlier  Inkerman.  The 
Pecaians  outnumbered  the  Greeks,  as  four  to 
one.; .  there  was  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
induee  the  latter  to  act  on  the  de&nsive;  but 
fliey  wese  more  afraid  of  internal  dissension, 
03(cited  by  the  frienda  of  their  late  ^rrant,  than  of 
Persian  invaders,  and  determined  to  make  the 
attaok.  The  plain  of  JUarathon  was  six  nules 
wide  and  two  deep,  the  hills  receding  £rom 
ibe  ahcHTO  iato  the  shape  of  a  -horseshoe.  The 
Persians  being  greatly  superior  in  cavalry, 
Kiltiades,  the  Athenian  General,  endeavoured 
to  close  with  them,  before  they  could  get  time  to 
farm  and  deploy.  With  this  ol^ect,  he  arranged 
tis  forces  behind  the  hills,  ana  charged  down 
them  at  a  run.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  passed  over 
eoe-half  the  ground  which  divided  them  &om 
i)m.  enemy,  before  the  Persians  could  observe 
the^ip^  or  defeat  their  object.  The  Persians, 
jbowo^er»  fonneil  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
hattle  ilhat  ensued  was  of  several  hours*  duration. 
tCJie  Greeks  drove- them  pell-mell  to  their  ships; 
h«t  the  r Asiatics,  :,pres8ed  hard,  refomied  upon 
file  aharOf  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  despe^ 
isatian.  Xhe  Graek%  to. make  the  victory  more 
4aGJ«^;v^  attacked  the  shbipu^g,. and  wcQoeded  in 
,  jsevjBD,  j^^ysi  nu,t  £a|isA  the  Persian 


commander,  oieveziy  reireaied  witti  Ae  rest* 
This  Datis  was  eviddntiy -^a  t^rave  and  skiHnl 
general ;  for  though  he  had  si^ered  a  despe- 
rate defeat,  .and  lost  seven  thousand  men, 
he  made  his  appearance  neack  morning  in 
the  Atheanan  harbour, --^thinking,  perhaps, 
that  the  news  of  his  defeat  might  not  have 
reached  there,  and  that  some  of  'tiie  par- 
tisans  of  Hippias,  the  expelled  tyraitt  of 
Athens,  might  be  induced  to  give  up  t^  city* 
But  Hiltiadea  had  anticipated  this  movemcoit ; 
and  by  means  of  a  f orcea  night  march,  was  in 
waiting  to  Teoeive  Mm.  Thus  the  splendid 
Persian  armada,  baffled  at  all  points,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  for  the  time  its  'hopes  of 
conquest ;  and,  with  humbled  crest,  sailed  baOk 
to  its  own  coast.  This  battle  of  Marathon, 
however,  aldiough  successful  -and  brilliant 
enoia^h,  and  one  to  which  Athenians  in  iSl 
Bnbseqnent  stages  of  their  history  looked  bac^ 
with  grateful  pride,  did  not  Anally  decide  the 
question  of  Ghrecian  ascendancy.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  decided  till  a  centuiy  and  a  half  later;  when 
Alexander  ran  hia  magical  career,  firom  Maoedon 
to  Arbela,  and  thence  to  Babylon.  It  was  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  which-  established  thie 
real  supremacy  of  Greece.  Be  diffused  through- 
out the  East  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language, 
philosophy,  and  literature; .  and, his  meteoric 
career,  though  tracked  by  the.ffends.  of  war,  was 
the  means  of  spreading  over  many  lands  .the 
knowledge  of,  ancl  the  desire  to  emulate,  the 
Greek  people. 

In  the  interval,  however,  the  Athenians 
having  beaten  back  the  .Persians,  commenced 
like  them  a  series  of  conquests;  and  only 
seventy-ffve  years  after  the  battle  of  Harathon, 
we  £nd  them  sending  a  powerful  fleet  and  aanxxy 
to  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  laying  siege  to  Syra- 
cuse. This  siege  resembles  in  so  many  jxwts 
the  present  siege  of  Sebastopol«  that  one  abnost 
fears  it  must  also  resemble  it  in  its  flnal 
result.  The  Athenians  attached  Syzacuae  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  assisting  an  ally ; 
they  were  masters  of  the  sea;  they  were  a  long 
distance  from  the  scene  of  war;  they  sent  a 
hundred  galleys  and  thirtv  thousand  men;  and 
when  the  expedition  sailed,  they  were  brintfol  of 
brag  and  confldence.  The  flrst  oampaign  was 
spent  in  inactivity,  and  the  second  brought 
nothing  but  disasters.  Mdas,  the  Athenian 
General,  had  no  confldence  in  the  imder- 
taking;  for  he  felt  that  they  were  too  ig- 
norant, both  of  the  number  and  the  resaoroes  of 
the  enemy :  and  the  celebrated  Trench  pamphlet 
attributes  to  Lord  Eaglan  the  same  want  of  con-' 
fldence  in  the  Crimean  expedition.  The  Syra- 
cuaans  defeated  the  Athenian  fleets  and  cut  ojf 
from  the  .besiegers  all  chance  of  retreating  1^ 
sea;  and  the  land  forces,  amounting,  with  rein- 
forcemei^t^,  to  about  forty  thouaand  men,  wer^ 
to  a  man  either  lost  by  famine  pr  disease,  or 
kiUed  or  taken  prisoners.  Thus  the  most  splendid 
armament  that  oTor  left  Athena  wits  Mtta^^  IfNt^ 
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throiigh  OTdrweeniog  eonfldence,  and  the  want 
o£  due  foresight  in  those  who  conducted  it.  It 
waa  just  60  with  oiir  disasters  in  the  Crimea. 
"We  commenced  the  campaign  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  Eussian  forces,  of  the  strength 
of  Sebastopol,  or  of  the  real  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. The  expedition  was  considered  rather  as  a 
holiday  pageant,  than  as  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cernment; and  our  attitude  resembled  rather  that 
of  a  man  who  puts  off  his  armour,  than  of  bi^n 
who  puts  it  on.  And  yet,  when  we  reached  Sebas- 
topol^  we  found  we  had  only  fifty  thousand  men 
to  do  the  work  of  two  hundred  thousand ;  and 
the  result  was  as  simple  as  a  subtraction  sum — 
we  lost  three  times  as  many  by  disease  and  over- 
work as  by  the  sword.  This  first  mistake  was 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  blunders  committed 
by  an  incapable  Ministry,  till  the  "  heart-rending 
horrors"  of  December  throw  a  melancholy  shade 
over  the  victories  of  the  Alina  and  Inkerman,  and 
the  feelings  which  they  had  prompted  both  of  glory 
and  of  pride !  The  evil  day,  we  will  hope,  is 
now  past ;  and  that  our  Government,  intimidated 
by  the  menaces,  if  not  inspired  by  the  earnest- 
ness, of  the  people,  will  succeed  in  averting 
those  final  disasters  fi^)m  which,  assuredly  the 
Athenians  dated  their  decline. 

The  desire  to  establish  an  universal  empire  was 
a  mania  which  infected,  in  turn,  all  antiquity. 
Persia  was  checked  in  three  successive  attempts  to 
subjugate  Greece — ^at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Platea  j  and  was  finally  defeated  and  subjugated 
by  Alexander.  Then  Athens  lierself  tried  to 
establish  a  like  preponderance,  and  her  pre- 
sumptuous demand,  by  arousing  the  resistance 
of  Sparta,  originated  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Athens  lost  her  only  chance  of  supremacy,  in 
the  loss  of  her  fleet  and  army  in  their  attack  upon 
Syracuse.  All  subsequent  efforts  only  tended  to 
moderate  her  fall.  Then  Alexander,  by  lengthen- 
ing the  spear  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  his  skilM  use 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx — ^resembling  in  at- 
tack the  British  chai^ge  of  the  bayonet — en- 
deavoured to  make  Macedon  the  one  dominant 
power.  And  while  he  lived,  he  succeeded ;  but 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  left  his 
empire  tq  the  jealousies  of  his  generals.  Next 
came  Carthage,  with  her  supremacy  by  sea ;  by 
fiHufSng  out  which,  Rome  established  tibie  nearest 
semblance  to  an  universal  dominion  the  world 
ever  saw. 

The  question  then  arises,  Bid  viotoiy  in  all 
these  cases  go  to  the  best  and  most  civilised 
race }  "We  answer, — ^yes :  an  answer  which  is  the 
more  important,  inasmuch  as  it  will  show,  that 
in  war,  as  in  aA  other  provinces  of  action,  it  is 
to  virtue,  manhood,  intellect,  and  not  to  vice, 
imorance  and  barbarism,  God  grants  the  prizes 
of  life,  and  confides  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

To  prove  that  the  Greeks  were  superior  eviery 
way  to  the  Persians,  will  require  but  litfle  exer- 
cise either  of  thought  or  argument.  Persia,  at 
best,  was  but  a  slightly-improved  type  of  th(& 
old  Asiattc  EmJ^ir;  and  at  the  present  mo- 


ment, for  an  useful,  6r  iiriMtg-'ptafblsm;'it 
is  nearly  as  exiinct  as  liiey. '  The  oU  *M.oam-^. 
chies  of  Asia  loom  upon  us,  through  ^  dim 
twilighi  of  extreme  antiquity,  as  states  which^ 
by  their  vagueness  and  extent,  certainly  it^laft. 
the  imagination,  but  produce  no  veiy  dear  <Mr 
satisfiictory  impression  on  the  mind."  And  W€^ 
shrewdly  suspect  that  that  halo  d  gtandeur  BXid[ 
majesty  with  which  the  mind  sometimes  m* 
vests  them,  is,  as  Burke  says  of  the  slbllaie^. 
deeply  indebted  to  the  obscure.  In  any  ca^v  it- 
is  certain,  that  the  showy  splendours  of' 
Eastern  Courts  were  purchased  by  the  poverty 
and  slavery  of  the  many;  and  that  deepot- 
ism  in  the  state  went  hand^in-hand  with.* 
polygamy^  and  consequently  tyranny,  in  tlie 
household.  In  all  Eastern  states,  too,  thdrer 
was  an  important  sacerdotal  oast& — ^men  whcs 
by  filling  the  mind  with  superstitioas  fi^Uies^  en* 
feebled  its  powers  and  limited  its  inquiries.  The 
priest  and  the  monarch  enslaved  both  mind  ancT 
Dody,  and  divided  between  them  the  spoils  of 
their  victims.  The  Greeks,  on  the  oontrsry,* 
were  a  firee,  an  intelligent,  and  an  luiistio  peopto* 
In  every  department  of  literature  they  pwK 
dttced  works  which  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  The  tragedies  which  have  come  down  to- 
us,  are  as  perfect  as  they  can  be  oonsistGntly 
with  the  confined  nature  of  their  mcdiod.  In. 
their  dramas  they  embodied  the  ideas  of  Pro^ 
vidence  and  Destiny:  each  god  represented  a 
moral  quality,  was  the  guardian  of  a  virttic,  or- 
the  avenger  of  a  crime.  In  the  r^ons  «f 
philosophy,  too,  students  are  still  content  to  con- 
sider as  text-books,  the  teachings  of  Plato  and. 
Aristotle.  In  the  department  of  morals,  the- 
Divine  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  modem  production  do. 
that  subject.  Modem  writers  have  o^rtaiiQljr 
affected  a  more  syllogistic  and  demonstra-^ 
tive  air;  but  this,  we  humbly  submit,  iis  eiL 
error  rather  than  an  advanti^.  Such  pr^ 
foimd  questions  as  the  Immortality  of'  Hh^ 
Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  can. 
never  be  adequately  enforced  by  speoied  ad^ 
dresses  to  the  intellect.  The  natiual  home^ 
and  centre  of  religious  beliefs  and  hopee  is  intha 
heart  and  conscience ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  aily 
appeal,  to  be  useful,  must  be  made. 

The  doctrines  which  Plato  taught  are  now 
matters  of  revelation ;  and,  as  such,  tJiey  hold 
their  place  in  the  mind  independently  of  alt 
reasoning.  But  the  proper  test  of  PlKto's 
performance,  is  the  worlra  of  modem  Deietii :  ondl 
after  al!  their  efforts,  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  doctrine  of  th^  immortality  of  the  soul,  atpart 
from  Bevelation,  stands  pretfjr  much  where  he 
left  it.  If,  else,  we  contrast  the  0bf le  and  spirit 
of  Grecian  art  with  the  Asiatic,  aa  eodiibitea  in. 
sculptured  remains,  we  shall  find  that  tiie  Greek 
is  manifeBtly  superior.  In  the  remans  of 
Assyrian  art  discovered  l>y  Botta  and  Layiurd> 
there  is  about  (3ie  features  a  heavy,  austere^ 
leaikn  lock  f  although  it  is  oonjectued  tiuct 
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tliey  iffiW^jix^UskA^i  P)^  ideal  l^m^  hesds,  as 
ty|Mflill<>f  Dmty. :  And 'indeed  it  u  irell  Imown 
thfil.  4^tic.  aoi^ture  geoeially,  pies^nts  a 
BQUeB;  .fierfish,  zaelaocholy  aspect;^  while  the 
features,  of  the  Greek  are  li^bt^  joyial  and 
JQ^ona; — at  onoe  humanisiiigi  and  pleasing  to 
bdbuold.  Of  the  eivjjigixig  power  of  ^e  Grecian 
lo»  aikd  laogaage,  we  may  truly  say  that  the 
moflt  aetire  imagination,  would  fiul  to  de^ue  the 
]imii$.<)£  its  influenoe,  or  to  estimate  the  im- 
pittance  of  i^  results  The  literature  of 
Gveece  is  a  **  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
e^er."  It  Im  been  and  will  contioxue  to  be, 
to'all  generations  of  men^  a  he.^yeii*sent  treasure 
aill  a  glorious  inheritance. 

How,  if  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  batiilc  of 
Haj»(Qioii,  how  different  might  have  been  the 
future,  both  for  Greece  and  for  the  world.  In 
that  battle,  and  also  at  Balamis,  there  waa  a 
maXk  who,  for  boldness  of  conception,  and  richness 
of  |atioy>  stands  to  the  Greek  tragedy  as 
£3iak8peare  does  to  the  modem  romantic  drama : 
we  meaOf  of  oourse,  .£schyluH.  And  if  Greece 
had  lalleiL  under  the  Persian  yoke,  his 
tragedies  would  probably  neyer  have  been 
wadtteu;  his  splendid  genia8>  instead  of  soaring 
Bwward,  might  have  consumed  Itself  in  elegies, 
—^r  he  who  fought  for  his  country  would  as- 
saiedly  have  mourned  her  falL  At  Salamis,  he 
say0,i  these  words  resoQnded  o'er  the  waves>— «• 
**.  On,  BOOS  of  the  Greeks !  Strika  for  the  free- 
dom of  your  oountiy, — strike  for  the  freedom  of 
^our  children,  and  of  your  wives, — for  the  shrines 
of  your  fathers'  gods,  and  for  the  sepulchres  of 
^0iir  flirea.  All,  all  are  now  staked  upon  the 
stiffe/'  "Even  so,  my  brave  one" — aadmore  f  for 
if  Greoee  had  fallen,  one  sees  not  the  Power  who 
ooold  ^ave  saved  the  West  from  the  trammels 
of  PerBiaii  despotism.  Rome  was  then  in  her 
feebieat  state;  and  in  the  future^  Persia,  ajnd 
nei  Eome,  would  have  struggled  with  Carthage, 
aad  one  oir  the  other  have  been  mistress  of  the 
world. 

.  The  ixezt  great  struggle  which  demands  our 
attention  i»  that  df  the  Punio  Wars.  Ai^d  here, 
we  tbink,  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  prove  that 
vidtory^  though  for  a  long  tinxe  doubtful,  was 
idtiiaiitely  given  to  the  best  race.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  in  a 
gsasping  love  of  wealth;  obtained  by  any  means, 
fidr  or  foul»  Their  strength  and  weakness 
^laUg  aUke  fr^om  the  spirit  pf  commerce. 
Their  industry  and  control  of  (he  sea  gave 
them  p^^weir  amongst  4e  «atioQs;  whilst  an 
OxdnsiTe  love  of  gain,  by  leading  them  to 
emge^  in  w^.  witii  no  other  or  higher  idea 
than  the  merest  oonsiderationa  of  profit 
and  I0B8,  basteBiad  their  destruction.  Their 
armies  wedce  aUnost  exclusiyeiy  composed  of 
fiiiiaigR  merQenaries**-U8ually  as  dangerous  to 
those  who  .engage  iiiem,  as  to  those  against 
wSxffiL  iiiey  £ght.  Carthage  herself  received  ^ 
aeveve  shook  by  the  revolt  of  her  hireling  sol- 
dieii,  between  the  firstc  and  seoond  Punic  wcurs, 


Such  troops,  however  great  their  number^ 
when  opposed  by  men  animated  by  a  loftier 
principle  than  pay  —  such  as  religion,  or  love 
of  country — ^never  can,  and  never  ought  to,' 
carry  with  them  the  certainty  of  success, 
"  Carthage,**  says  Hichelet,  "knew,  and  coulct 
tell  to  a  drachma,  what  the  life  of  a  man  of 
each  nation  came  to-  A  Greek  was  worth  more 
than  a  Campanian;  a  Campaman  worth  more 
than  a  Gaul  or  a  Spaniard.  When  once  this 
tariff  of  blood  was  correctly  made  out,  Carthage 
began  a  war  aa  a,  mercantile  speoulation.  She 
tried  to  make  conquests,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
new  mines  to  work,  or  to  open  fresh  markets  for 
her  exports.  In  one  venture,  she  could  afford 
to  spend  fifty  thousand  mercenaries  j  in  another, 
rather  more.  If  the  returns  were  good,  there 
was  no  regret  felt  for  the  capital  that  had 
been  sunk  in  the  investment ;  naore  money 
got  more  men,  and  all  went  on  well."  Thus 
the  contest  with  Rome  was  not  a  war  of  prin- 
ciple, or  even  of  self-defence ;  it  was  not  with 
Carthage  a  desire  to  subdue  because  she  felt  the 
power  either  to  elevate  or  to  guide;  but  tha 
tnere  selfish  object  of  conquering,  in  order  to 
tax  and  to  fine.  But  her  hireling  defenders,  in- 
spired by  nothing  but  their  pay,  were  defeated 
by  that  common  feeling  and  national  spirit  which 
animated  the  sons  of  the  Italian  Bepublic.  There^ 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  history  another  instanco 
of  so  sudden  and  complete  an  extinction  of 
country  and  rac(x  as  that  of  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,  tike  the  Jews,  to  whose  family 
they  belonged,  the  Carthaginians  were  a  race  of 
tramokers  and  hucksters — but,  unlike  the  Jew, 
without  principles  and  without  souls,  their  de- 
struction was  irreparable  and  unregretted.. 
They  were  low  and  sensual  in  their  tastes 
and  habits :  their  religion  even  demanded  the 
periodical  immolation  of  human  beings!  as  if 
to  appease  their  gods  for  the  immorality  of 
their  lives,  and  the  baseness  of  their  dealings. 
The  destruction  of  such  a  people  was  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  The  whole  Semetie  race,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  "  sensual,  covetous,  and  adventu- 
rous, without  being  heroic.''  The  Arab  portion  of 
that  race  is  the  only  exception  to  this  terrible 
dictum ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps^  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  generous  hospitality,  and  heroic  en- 
thusiasm which  have  immemorially  distinguished 
them,  have  alone  prevented  their  absorption. 
The  Carthaginians  were  swept  away  at  onoe; 
but  the  Arabs  were  beaten  back  with  difficulty, 
and  have  preserved  themselves  compact  and 
entire  to  this  day* 

"  Rome,"  says  an  oM  editor,  '*  was  thoroughly 
and  truly  great,  not  when  LucuUus  drove  before 
him  the  humbled  majesty  of  the  l^ng  of  kings;  or 
when  CsBsar  swept  from  the  earth  the  two  million 
men  who  would  fain  have  broken  the  chain  of 
Empire  which  he  flung  over  Gaul,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Korthem  Ocean;  but  in  the  last  act  of 
two  desperate  struggles,  when  she  stood  un- 
bhmched  and  unshaken  amid  fH  the  terrors  of 
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CMIie  in^Mton,  9sd  the  thteaU  of  Punid 
inquest"  Tot  even  Borne,  beoome^  thro^gh 
«aisoeas,  luznrious  and  slothful,  trusted  thq 
defence  of  her  terhtories  to  foreign  leviet; 
preBaed  her  slave  population  into  her  army; 
«nd  marked  the  decline  of  her  ancient 
apxrit  and  patriotiunn  bj  this  contrast  with  the 
tune  when  the  meanest  of  her  soldiers  was 
woriii  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  But» 
at  the  worst,  the  llomans,  as  a  race,  were 
far  superior  to  the  Car&sgiTiians,  in  almost 
eveiy  qualify  of  civilisation — in  language,  lit^ 
raturct  act,  and  legislation.  £ven  under  the 
Empire^  her  great  moralists,  Beneca  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  taught  the  readers  of  their  time  that 
then  is  something  more  valuable  than  life ;  and 
that  it  is  better  to  live  wsU,  than  to  live  jot^f— 
the  noblest  sentiment  of  all  antiquity;  the 
highest  point  to  which  unassisted  mm  ooqld 
aspire. 

That  this  noUe  people  evevitually  succumbed 
to  the  barbarians  of  tbs  iNorth,  is  not  a  con- 
tradiction, but  an  additional  illustration»  of  our 
4U9nmeiDLt.  That  the  Northmen,  however  ia- 
&nor  to  the  Bonums  in  thedr  palmy  daySj 
were  better  than  they  in  their  decline — ^that 
Borne  fell  as  juuch  from  internal  deoay>  as 
external  violence,  is  on  all  hands  agreed^and  is 
the  uniform  testimony  of  the  great  work  of 
Gtibbon.  80  long  as  Borne  was  engaged  in  a 
continuous  career  of  oonquest  and  oolonisaticai, 
the  public  spirit  and  eneigy  of  her  citizens, 
ensured  the  integrity  and  consolidation  of  her 
power.  The  activity  indispensable  to  achieve, 
and  the  general  enthusiasm  attendant  upon 
triumphs,  createda  community  of  foeling,  and  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  But  no  sooner  had 
her  legions  completed  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
and  £gypt,  than  she  commenced  the  work  of 
eelf-extermination ;  and  the  zenith  of  her  glory 
is  described  by  her  greatest  historian  as  the 
commencement  of  her  decline.  The  quarrel 
betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla  originated  the  most 
horrid  civU  war  that  ever  afflicted  a  civilised 
people.  Sylla's  lists  of  proscriptions,  published 
daily,  are  perhaps,  only  equalled  by  the  intoxi- 
cating and  maddening  terrors  of  the  First  French 
Bevoltttion.  The  rivalries  of  her  consuls  re- 
mind us  of  the  pexsonal  quarrels  of  our  own 
ITorman  conquerors :  as  soon  as  they  had  well 
rested  from  the  subjugation  of  strangers,  they 
began  fighting  amongst  themselves.  Und?r  the 
Emperors,  twenty  thousand  pnetorian  guards, 
always  in  the  vicinity  of  Bon^,  luxuriated  in 
the  plunder  of  subjugated  provinces.  The 
military  power  Jbiter£cred  in  politics ;  and  the 
oconpants  of  the  throne  were  the  creatures  of 
its  ..guards*  The  .Emperers  were  by  them 
alternately  elected  and  assassinated.  The 
effeminacy  superinduced  by  a  li&  of  ease 
and  Inxnry,  rendered  them  incapable  and  nn- 
wiUing  to  appose  the  enemies  on  the  firontier' 
They  stood,  m  short,  rather  as  the  gay  appanage 
i)f  Boman  rankj.thanjusjdefiepdcrs  of  Jier, power. 


ILuxnryvbide  them  piue.lil^  and  » owerleaa  W 
defend  it.  So  that  when  the  desooMants  of  tiu9 
Alemanni  and  the  Teutones  (wbcMu  Maiiiuqy  jr 


old  tuvyes^  had  defeated  with  ease)  desoended 
again^  to  the  Italian  plains,  they  wrested  Bos0# 
from  the, feeble  grai^  of  her  dogenerate  sonst 
And  not  only  were  the  relations  of  the  fim^ 
oeatmy  reversed  in  the  fifth;  for  that  thes^ 
Germans  undoubtedly  possessed  many  inde- 
pendent, great,  and  good  qualities  is  the  testi- 
mony of  history  &om  Tacitus  to  Mebidir« 
''  They  have,"  as  Dr.  Arnold  revnarki,  "  left 
their  mark  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  G^« 
many,  the  Low  Countries,  Switzedand  for  the 
most  part,  Denmark,  Korway.  and  Sweden,  and 
our  own  lands,  are  all  in  language,  in  blood,  and 
In.inatitutionay  German  most  deodedly.''  Thfy 
at  any  rate  infused  a  most  needful  stream  of 
vig(n;ous  blood  into  the  enervated  and  deoajinig 
Boman  Bmpire.  And  that  their  suocesscis  werj) 
not  exaofly  the  triumph  of  barbarism  oxex 
art  and  refinemcaity  is  jHroved  by  the  gre«k 
victory  which  the  Bomans  and  Goths  united 
gained  over  the  Huns,  at  the  great  battle  of 
Chaloas ;  although  this  really  barbaric  host  wan 
flushed  with  many  recent  victories,  and  in^fured 
and  guided  by  the  geniua  of  AttUa*  Thisl^tQ^ 
too,  was  foughi  oiuly  twenty-five  yeprs  be£:»re 
the  Boman  Empire  of  the  West  was  desteoycfi 
by  Odoacer.  And  in  reference  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  civilisation,  the  fall  of  Bome  should 
be  considered  less  as  a  destruction  than  as  a  dis- 
persion ;  for,  in  the  division  of  her  empire  into 
many  lesser  states,  her  laws,  language,  Htera- 
ture,  and  even  Christianity,  were  all  difEused 
and  conserved,  rather  than  extingwshed. 

The  next  and  the  last  contest  which  our  spao0 
will  allow  us  to  notice,  is  the  middle-age  strug^ 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  On  the 
one  side,  we  have  a  portion  of  the  same  zaee  as 
the  Carthaginians,  in  the  persons  of  the  Arah§^ 
coming  forth  from  their  deserts,  animated  by 
a  new  faith  and  a  sensual  hope,  determined 
either  to  conquer  or  to  proselytise  the  world.  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  a  portion  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Bomana, — fighting  chiefly 
on  the  defensive,  at  once  for  existence,  for 
freedom,  and  for  Christianitv.  The  Arabs,  .a9 
we  said,  were  the  flower  of  the  Semetic.  family. 
Yet  it  was  owing  mainly  to  the  disorganised 
and  'Scattered  forces  of  their  opponents,  that 
they  .gained  the  splendid  scries  of  victprieti 
which, n^ide  the  struggle  the  longest  in  history, 
--commencing  with  the  Hegira,  and  only.endi^jg 
with  the  last  Crusade.  They  attacked,  in  iiie.fgrst 
instance,  places  which  acknowledged  the  faith  of 
the  Greek  Christian  Church — the  Church  of  Syria* 
Thomas  Carlyle  .aBSrms,  in  his  book  on  *'  Bero 
Worship,"  that  ''  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was 
superior  to  the  degenerate  faith  of  the. Syrian 
Sects.  There  was  much,''  he  say^.a^nong  them, 
''of  vain  lojgical  .jangle,  and  dry  'i^stc^ 
formula,  -which  had  to  go  ^p  in  .flftme^-r 
Sugk^  ,^^  iueji,  .in  xmwa  <acnse|,  .i^r  tUt 
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vitA^  wiiB  ftr^r  The  diistiua  is  now  tttdiiputed. 
3iity  on  file  o&erhaod/^e  fiaraocnft'-posBession  of 
^amfi>r  four  bmidred  years,  and  the  suooeesee 
by  iKhioh  tbey  menaced  all 'Ghrifitendoni,  was 
one  main  cause  of  the  extenBion  of  the  Papal 
JPower;  whi4h,  by  makisig  the  creed  of  the 
.Church  the  rallying  point  of  Snrope,  een- 
traUaed  tte  scattered  foroee  of  Christendom,  and 
gave  a  unity  of  bought  and  purpose  to  its 
.fyiUh.  and  to  its  arms.  We  may  be  said  to  owe 
it  to  file  Papaey,  and  its  Griisades,  that  the 
.Sozan,  instead  of  the'Bible,  is  not  the  rebgioos 
Mw  of  Eorope.  And  while  there  needs  no 
better  assurance  of  the  power  of  Turkey  to 
resist  MusooTite  aggressions  than  the  compara- 
fire  vitality  of  the  Hussabnan  and  Greek  fleaths, 
onr  oonfidence  in  the  supremacy  of  the  West  is 
.grounded  in  the  conviction  of  its  superiority 
alike  in -race  and  religion.  It  is  not  now  for 
the  fint  time  that  these  per^inially  op- 
posiBg  elements  meet  in  batfie.  When  the 
JSmpire,  in  its  e2±r^nest  weakness  and  decay, 
was  simultaneously  attacked  by  Hongolifms 
and  by  Germois,  fiie  TepresentaUves  of  these 
.:two  raoee  met  beneath  the  walls  of  j^ours. 
The  German  gained  that  day;  and  wherever 
J*mnee  or  Dngland  rules  at  this  day — ^in  North 
America,  in  the  lands  which  encompass  the 
jBftltip^in  the  Australias,.  and  in  the  two  Indies — 


will  be  .found  fiie  pi^sence  of  German  institu* 
tions,  and  fiie  influence  of  German  blood.  It 
is  the  Indo-Germanic  race  <which,  stretching 
fh)m  In£a  to  ^Britain,  has  ever  swayed,  either 
by  the  sword  or  file  pen,  the  destinies  of 'the 
world. 

Things  have  vastly  changed  since  that  old- 
world  struggle — the  descendants  of  the  Ger- 
man now  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  to  avert  the 
fall  of  their  old  foes ! 

•Finally,  then,  we  have  to  say,  that  ihough 
the  fiiture  prevalence  of  peace  prmc^les  may  be 
the  gloiy  and  the  boast  of  our  time,  yet  war  in 
the  past  has  been  the  means  of  subduing  the 
more  savage  races  of  mankind  into  subjection  to 
the  more  civilised ;  and  ultimately  has  either  ex- 
terminated them  or  made  them  acquainted  with 
better  laws  and  a  more  intelleetual  Hfe.  Substan- 
tially, one  raoe,  one  civilisation,  has  incessantly  ab- 
sorbed and  improved  the  less  civilised.  Thus 
the  great'batfies  of  history,  like  t&e  epochs  of 
geology,  stand  as  the  landmarks  of  a  new  forma- 
tion; and  the  law  of  human  progress  clearly 
is — that  the  race  which  possesses  the  least 
amount  of  fortitude  and  valour,  must  either 
improve,  or  give  place  to  others.  In  history; 
as  iujOther  fimigs,  the  good  alone  is  permanent 
and  jg^reat. 
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TThs  azmy  which  left  Bome  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1848,  amid  exhibitions  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm answering  to  its  composition,  arrived 
in  four  weeks  at  !Ferrara,  distant  from  Eome 
about  lour  hundred  miles.  It  had  been  every- 
where greeted  with  acclamation,  ireely  provided 
with  supplies  of  food,  and  swelled  bv  volunteer 
•recruits.  It  was  nevertheless  unable,  irom  an 
almost -total  want  of  artillery,  to  besiege  the 
town,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  shut  them^ 
selves  up,  threatening  to  destroy  rather  than 
.surrender  it.  In  these  circumstances,  General 
Dorando  would  naturally  have  desired  to  lead 
the  btdk  of  his  forces  into  the  country  -from 
whidh  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  into  his 
fortresses,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
whidh  rOharles  Albert  bad  led  to  the  Austrian 
frontier.  But  his  instructions  expressly  limited 
his  Qperations-to  the  defence  of  the  Homan  ter- 
•ritogr;  and  .he  oould  do  no  more  than  send 
Count  d'Azei^o  to  the  EJng  of  l^crdinia,  with 
ixi£)xination  of  the  state  of  the  troops  and 
people.  CSiarles  Albert  had  abeady  received 
a  mwSfBt  embassy  direct  from  the  rope,  with 
.m.  mgentroq^ieat  that  Sardinian  deputies  might 
besent to iKgone^  bsA en  Italian  league  consti- 
iuMbwifiiont  deliay.  Buran^  xeportM  to  his 
.Qoyemmesft  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
i^tnm-im  jhroeps  within  .the  itj/poX  territoig; 


they  were  burning  to  join  in  arms  the  heroic 
insurgents  of  Lombardy .  Notwithstanding  that 
his  ministers  backed  up  this  urgent  representa- 
tion by  declaring  that  they  would  rather  resign 
than  seem  to  discourage  the  popular  ardour, 
Pio  None  only  replied,  "  that  he  had  not  yet  come 
to  a  determination,  as  he  awaited  inteUigenoe 
from  the  King  of  Sardinia."  A  few  days  later, 
Aldobrandini,  the  -Minister  of  "War,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Fontiifs  reassurance  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  withdraw  the  army,  to  authorise 
the  passage  of  the  Po.  General  Durando,  in 
acting  upon  this  permission,  addressed  his  troops 
as  soldiers  whose  arms  had  been  blessed  by 
the  Sead  of  the  Church,  and  whose  enemies 
were  therefore  the  enemies  of  religion.  Thus, 
while  the  Pope,  who  not  long  afterwards  refused 
to  make  war  upon  the  Austrians  because  they 
were  fellow-Qiristians,  was  waiting  in  the 
Tatican  upon  the  hesitating  Charles  Albert,  his 
troops  were  carrying  the  banner  of  the'Cross  and 
Keys,  as  the  symbol  of  a  new  crusade,. into  the 
territory  wrested  by  ^French  armies  and  Austrian 
diplomacy  at  once  from  the  patrimony  of  Bt. 
Peter  and  the  autonomy  of  Italy. 

"When  Monfikignor  Corboli  at  length  T<itumed 
from  the  Piedmontese  camp,  it  was  with  the 

•  Eesumed  from  p.  806. 
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Eins's  reAisal  to  send  delegates  to  Borne,  as 
Naples  had  already  done,  and  Tuscany  was  wiUing 
to  do, — ^and  the  ooonter^proposition  of  a  CongrsBS 
in  the  If  orth  of  Italy.  In  other  words,  Cnirles 
Albert,  invited  by  the  natnxnl  head  of  the 
Italian  States,  to  unite  in  fbrming  an  Italian  con- 
federacy, sammoned  the  princes  and  peopleof  Italy 
to  confer  with  him  as  their  federal  sovereign.  The 
Pope  was  thereby  not  somuoh  offended  asalarmed ; 
foreseeing  that  he  would  be  suspected  through" 
out  Catholic  Christendom  of  a  scnismatic  subor- 
dination of  spiritual  to  secular  objoct8,-^f 
lending  his  influence  as  Pontiff  to  the  traditional 
ambition  of  the  Sardinian  monarch,  instead  of 
elevating  the  Papacy  in  the  affectioins  of  all 
Italy  by  adding  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
the  impulses  of  patriotism.  But  his  minis- 
ters, though  they  shiured  his  regrets,  could 
not  permit  his  hesitancy.  So  early  as 
the  25th  of  April,  they  presented  to  His 
HoHnesB  a  document  in  which  they  xntreated 
him,  not  indeed  to  declare  war  on  his  own 
account,  hut  to  consent  to  its  being  waged 
by  his  subjects.  Four  days  later  came  the  ''fatal 
allocution,"  in  which  Pio  !Nono  severed  him- 
self from  his  people  by  disarowing  their  anti- 
Austrian  ardour^  apologising  for  their  disobe- 
dience, and  virtually  biundnig  as  banditti  the 
army  which  Bnrando  was  at  that  moment  leading 
to  heroic  conflict  at  Vicenza. 

The  Antonelli  Ministry  immediately  resigned. 
The  Princes  oi  Boria  and  Oorsino,  with  the  Ihike 
ci  Eegnsno,  hopeless  of  calming  the  public  ex- 
citement, declined  to  All  their  places.  Count 
Kamiaiii— justly  confident  as  he  might  be  of 
having  influence  with  the  people  in  whose  cause 
he  had  suffered  a  long  exile,  and  whom  he  had 
refased  to  compromise  by  accepting  the  am- 
nesty,— also  declined ;  and  urged  the  Cardinal 
Antonelli  to  resume  office,  if  the  Pope  would 
give  some  reassurance  as  to  the  war.  This  was 
done;  and  Fanni,  the  after-historian  of  t^ese 
events,  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  Charles  Albert, 
to  place  all  the  Eoman  forces  then  beyond  the 
Po  imder  his  command.  The  Pope  even  con- 
sented himself  to  go  to  Milan,  as  a  demonstration 
at  once  of  his  desire  for  Lombardian  independ- 
ence and  for  the  cessation  of  bloodshed;  but 
the  representative  at  Bome  of  the  Milanese  Oo- 
vomment  declined  the  intervention^Hnot  unjustly 
distrusting,  as  it  may  hereafter  appear,  the  in- 
fluence that  had  just  been  placed  without  reserve 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  Albert.  Failing  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  civic  guard  and 
the  popular  associations,  the  miiiiBtry  again  re- 
signed. Mamiani  was  the  only  possible  suc- 
cessor to  Antonelli; — ^and  the  separation  of 
foreign  temporal  affairs  from  affiirs  ecclesiastical, 
by  placing  the  fotmer  in  the  hands  of  a  lay 
minister,  lor  which  he  stipulated,  was  an  event 
as  ominous  of  his  intentions  as  harmonious  with 
his  antecedents.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  the 
dismissal  from  Borne  of  the  Austrian  Minister,'-^ 
an  act  the  mbre  apparently  ill-timed  that  the 


Pop^  had  just  despatched  %  Legate  to  tbe 
Emperor  at  Inspruck,  offerca^  to  moiiate  a  peace, 
on  the  basis  of  Italian  independence ;  bat  an  aot 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  inflmirmatioM. 
of  popular  feeling.  In  the  city,  Cioeruaoehio, 
the  demagogic  coaoh»builder,  had  been  ahnoat 
superseded  by  Padre  Oavazzi,  who  had  noir 
carried  his  ''pulpit  dmm  ecclesiastic"  into  the 
streets— «end  m  &e  piovinces,  mid-day  assassins^ 
tions  showed  the  dissolution  of  legal  reatzainta 
upon  private  passion  In  the  heat  of  politieal  ex* 
citement.  Mamiani  was  not  the  fittest  man  to 
avert  the  threatening  anarchy.  He  was  rather 
tbe  amiable  theorist  than  the  vigorous  states* 
man,  and  fatally  enamoured  of  moderation  in 
his  theories  as  well  as  in  his  acting.  TJnimpeach* 
ably  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italian  indepeur 
dence,  he  was  as  notoriously  averse  to  ite 
necessary  supplement — the  Mazzinian  idea, 
Itahan  unity.  An  enemy  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  he  yet  hoped  much  from  tiie 
spiritual  authority  which  he  had  set  at  nou^bt 
hy  the  publication  of  proscribed  books.  And 
ho  had  so  little  knowledge  of  courts,  as  to 
believe  that  his  friendship  with  kindred  spirita 
in  the  ministries  of.  Turin  and  Naples,  woold 
hold  the  rival  kings  of  the  north  and  south 
frithful  to  the  common  cause  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  former  of  these  monatchs  had  crossed  the 
Austrian  fr'onticr  at  Pavia  on  the  29th  of  Maoek. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  he  attacked  and  carried  the 
bridges  over    the  Mincio,  behind  which  Bar 
detzki    was    ooliecting    his    dispirited    forces. 
Inetead  ef  crossing  the  river,  Charles  AUiert 
sat  down  before  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  thoug)i. 
unprovided  with  siege  artillery.    By  the  end  of 
the  month,  he  had  sixty  thousand  men  on  the 
Mincio,  besides  the  Tuscan  and  Boman  divisions^ 
four  or  five  thousand  Lombards,  and  fourteen  <r 
fifteen  thousand  Neapolitans  were  advancing 
under  Qeneral  Pepe.    The  Austrian  commander,, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  had  his  standing  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  reduced  by  sorrendeni  and 
desertions  to  fifty  ihousand.    These  he  disposed, 
with  admirable  skill,  between  Peschiera  and  Man* 
tua,Y^x>naandLignano;  thus  donverting  the  space 
between  therivers  Mincioand  Adige  into  afortified 
camp,  and  preserving  his  communieation  wilii 
the  north  by  the  vaUey  which  Verona  adorns 
and  commands.    At  Pastrengo  and  Santa  Luoia, 
gaUant  and  successful  attacks  were  mafle  on  the 
Austrian  positions  around  Peschiera  and  Yerona ; 
but  for  want  of  a  battering  train^  the  success  was 
barren  of  results — except  indeed  diacontsnt  to 
the  soldiers,  who  saw  tiieir  brave  blood  i^iHed 
in  vain.      [Qie  advance*  of    General   Nugent^ 
with  reinftmsements  for  Badetsld,  by  Ike  way  of 
Venice,  alarmed  the  revolutionary  Government; 
and  tiie  Bomans  were  directed  by  Charles  Albert 
to  dispute  the  passage.    They  did  so,  with  ob- 
stinate but  unavailing  valour,  at  Comuda.    They 
gained  fresh  honour,  and  partialis  retrieved  their 
defbat,  byfallinguponVicenza — ^mepointatwhich 
Nngent  and  Badetaki  were  to  meet^befra^  tbe 
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AjdstxJIiiis  could  cotnfi)  npf  and  defitedingi  it 
agssmst  theff  midtng^t  iattack  with  ai  auooees  to 
iphich  the   inhabitimts   gallaxitlj  oontributed. 
Sadetzki  was  TeptQaed  vitfa.  the  loss  of  two 
fljoiMand  mdn.    But  it  was  impossible  that  tlie 
Bomans  eonld  maintain  their  adr^iage  wbm 
l^Qgent  should  arrive,  unless  sutcoured  firoza  the 
mala  anny — and  that  succour  was  refuaed  tham. 
A  leinfojccement  of  fifteen  tbousand  zoea  enabled 
Sadetzki  io  £b11  upon  YicezLSa  with,  oyerwbelmi- 
iBg  force.     The  Eoman  General  was  oompelled 
to   capxtolate — but  not  without  a  struggle  in 
the  open  fieM;  and  on  terms  that  do  homage 
to  the  valour  of  bis  undisciplined  army — ^namely, 
peimiaaion  to  retire  with  arms  and  baggage,  on 
the  condition  of  not  serving  against  Austria  for 
three  months.    Before  this  had  been  efEected, 
BadetzH  surprised  the  Tuscan  camp  at  Curtatone^ 
the  Mantuan  extremity  of  Charles  Albert's  line; 
overpowered  it  by  flinging  forty  thousand  men 
upon  its  seven  thousand  ,*  destroyed,  in  the  three 
hours*  struggle,  aH  entire  battalion,  of  students 
4uid  thei^  pirofessors ;  and  ascended  the  Mincio 
with  the  Yiew  of  falling  upon  the  Piedmontese 
armj  in  the  rear.    But  he  could  spare  only  half 
his  moveable  force  for  this  operatian,  and  it  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter*    liTot  only  was 
the  attack  repulsed  at  all  points,  but,  the  attempt 
to  relieve  Pesehiera  having  failed^  the  garrison 
was    obliged     to     surrender.       This    double 
victory  so  exhilarated  the   Piedmontese  army 
that  they  saluted    their    monarch  (who   had 
been  sHgfatiy  wounded  in  action)  as  King  of 
Italy.    But  he  made  no  better  use  of  his  suc- 
cess, than  to  collect  his  for<%s  with  the  intention 
of  attaeklng  Eadetzky  in  the  strong  position  on 
which  he  was  fisdling  book.    Before  the  inten- 
tion could  be  carried  out,  the  Marshal  had  forti- 
fied his  camp, — ^made  the  sortie  upon  Yicenza 
described  above, — ^and  returned  by  forced  marches 
ia  time  to  prevent  the  Xing  making  a  diversion 
upon  Y^ona.      The  latter  then  resumed  his 
inactive  positLoxt,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his 
soldiers    and  auxiliaries^   and  the  displeasure 
of  the   revolutionary  press*      The    recall   of 
General  Pepe — ^the  consequence  of  a  Neapolitan 
insurrection— 'further  diminished  both  hisnume- 
lioal  and  maal  superiority.    Austria,  dismayed 
nfcthe  aspect  of  all  Italy  in  arms  against  her, 
had^  on  tiie  2drd  of  May,  requested  the.  media- 
tion of  Ei^land,  and  was  \rilling  to  recognise 
the  independence    of   Lombardy  and   of   tho 
Buehiesy  but  not  of  Yenice.   She  now  withdrew 
her  pixipodiions,  andreinforoedher  army.  Charles 
Albfdv  supinely  inactive'  when  energy  would 
have  elEirried  him  to  victory,  resumed  the  offen- 
sive just  as  caution  became  indispensable  to 
tofety.     In  the  middle  of  July,  he  advanced 
upon   Baddzkfs  position^ — was  defeated  in 
nearly  c^very '  encounter, — and  finally  lost  the 
campaign  by  a  battle   irhich  .  extended  over 
three   days    (the  battle  of  Cnstotfa),  and  in 
whieh'  ^hiB   losseft  .wea^  less    than    those   .of 
the  eoMooky..  JSe.  offeiigedcaii  aiab&tice^.  which 


was  JTofiisad,    hut    no.  attempt  ,v/^    inadp 
to  out  off  his  retreat,  and  Ihe,  p^ursuit  was  con- 
ducted with  caution.    He  jSaU  back  upon  Milan^ 
*-*-aud  found  the  Provisional  Gover^meIlt  at  a» 
end ;  the  best  troops  away,  with.  Garibaldi,  at 
Brescia ;  but  the  civic  guards  and  the  populace 
resolute  to   resist   the   approaching   army  of 
Austria.    In  the  battle  that  ensu^d,  tho  Aus- 
trians,  fiavoiused  as  much  by  the  groimd  which 
Charles  Albert  had  relinquished  to  them,  as  by 
their  superiority  of  force,  drove  him  into  the 
city.     Compelled  to  treat,  he  offered  to  retire 
over  the  frontier  within  two  days,  and  stipu- 
lated for  twenty-four  hours'  freedom  of  exit  for 
the  Milanese.      The  municipality  rejected  his 
mediation,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  city,  but 
afterwards  sent  a  deputation  to  BAdetzki,  and 
consented  to  his  entry  on  the  morrow.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  populace  c^gainst  the  King  was  so  in- 
tense,that  his  li£9  was  threatened ;  and  though 
Mr,  Wrightson  would  have  us  bielieve  that  all  but 
"a  depraved  minority"  approved  his  oonduci^ 
he  disarms  our    credulity  by    admittrog  that 
three  hundred    thousand    Lombards   hastened 
across  the  frontier,  and  set  up  a  representative 
chieftainship  hostUe  to  his  claim  upon  the  aller 
giance  of  all  Italy.      Yenioe  also   set   up    a 
Republic,  under  Manin, — a    literat^ur    taken 
out  of  prison,— despite  the  recall  of  tho  two 
thousand    Piedmontese    sent   for    its    defence. 
Bologna  ^posed  such  a  determined  i*e6i6tance  to 
Geaeral  Welden^  IMt  he  was  glad  to  cover  his 
retreat  by  protests  from  Eome.    And  though 
the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  were  reoccu- 
pied,  Tuscany  was  left  in.  the  keeping  of  its 
oonstitutional  Government  and  National  Guard. 
Mr.  Wrightson  several  times  repeats,  as  a 
boast  of  the  Mazzinists,  that  with  the  armistice 
of  Milan,  tho  war  of  the  rulers  being  .over,  that 
of  the  peo|)le  began*    But  even  his  imperfect 
narrative  sulkoes  to  show  that  their  distrust  of 
Charles  Albert  never  abated  their  eagerness  fli 
carrying  on  the  war.    On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
gress of  revolution  in  the    chief  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  kept  pace  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
field;  the  pitch  of  the  national  spirit  rising 
hig^  at  every  fresh  check  to  dynastic  ambition. 
When  the  capitulation  of  Yicenaa  became  known 
at  Borne,   the  populace  burst '  even  into    the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  demanding  arms,  and  that 
the  custody  of  the  city  gat6s>  and  of  St.  Angdo, 
be  entrusted  to  the  civic  guards.    The  Mamiani 
Ministry  gave  way  under  this  strain,  and  was 
succeected  by  that  of  Count  Fabbri, — whose  sole 
and  insufficient  qu^fication  to  govern  was  the 
vaneraticHX  inspired  by  his  age  and  unsullied  re- 
putation.   The  investment  of  Bologna  by  the 
Austrians  produced  a  fresh  crisis,  azulPabbri  was 
succeeded  by  Count  Eossi-— who,  tHough  an  Itji- 
Han«  had  been^the  representativp  of  France  until 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  whose  fatal  dis- 
qualification it  was,— fatal,    despite  his  high 
talents  an&  couiage^ous  spirit^'— that  ho  was  the 
itotorious  iatiiaiite  ofGui^ot*    Kotwithstandiug 
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t&e  obloquy  of  flus  &cty  he  wtA  elected  the  le- 1  pttfonned  tmdttr 


prese&tatiTe  o£  BdLogna,  and  was  not  lee^  an 
object  of  enmity  to  the  sanftdssti  than  to  the 
setie*  The  Chambers  opened  on  the  15th  of 
]^ovember.  Despite  many  warnings  of  his  per* 
sooal  danger^'Eossi  drove  to  the  hall,  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  of  his  colleagues.  As  they 
alighted^  l^e  latter  was  detained  by  some  of 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  unifortu  of 
volunteers,  and  armed  with  short  swords.  As 
Eofisi  ascraided  the  stairs,  others  closed  in  upon 
him  with  upHfked  daggers^ — ^inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  neck, — and  surrounded  him  till  he 
expured.  So  entire  had  been  the  absence  of 
precaution,  so  complete  the  arrangements  of  the 
conspirators,  that  belbre  it  was  known  by  the 
Deputies  the  Minister  had  been  stabbed,  the  blow 
had  taken  foil  effect,  and  the  assassins  had  dis- 
persed. The  Chamber  adjourned  in  horror  and 
dismay,-*— the  Pope  shut  himself  up  with  this 
new,  ov^r-mastering  gri«f,— and  the  Ministers 
took  but  feeble  measures  to  avenge  thdr  un- 
happy chief.  The  chi^  of  the  pohce  professed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  even  the  sus- 
pected,--but  the  city  was  trauquil,  and  it  was, 
according  to  our  authory  only  **  a- mob  of  about 
a  hundred  miscreants,''  who  exhibited  the  **  in- 
fernal joy"  whidbi  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
whole  democracy  of  Italy.  There  is,  in  fiEU^t, 
not  a  particle  of  proof  that  ^e  assassmation  of 
Bossi  was  not  inspired  rather  by  private  hatred 
than  by  political  fanaticism,  or  that  it  is  more 
justly  attributed  to  republican  than  to  absolutist 
enmity.  It  was  at  all  events  calculated  to  serve 
only  tiie  lattw  by  compromising  the  men  whose 
avenir  it  was  now  impossible  to  prevent,  and 
by  provoking  a  European  reaction.  Its 'first 
effect  was  a  movement  of  the  populace  upon  the 
Quirinal,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Only  a 
few  delegates  were  admitted  and  whai  they 
returned  vTith  the  Pope's  refdsal  to  nominate  a 
ministry  favourable  to  the  federal  constitution 
proposed  Brom  Florence,  the  crowd  became 
fuziouB, — ^the  palace  gates  were  attempted  to  be 
forced,— the  Swiss  Guard  were  fired  upon, — ^and 
one  eminently  unlucky  shot,  penetrating  the 
windows  of  an  ante-room,  killed  the  Pope's 
private  secretary.  The  Pope  at  length  yielded, — 
under  protest  to  the  diplomatic  body,  who  had 
made  iheir  way  to  him, — and  a  ministry  was  an- 
nouncedin  which  CardinalBosmiuiandCount  Ma- 
mianihad  seats.  The  former  refiised  to  act,  and 
the  latter  someiame  held  aloof.  Many  of  the  sena- 
tors and  deputies  also  retired ;  but  these  obscure 
examples  of  timidity  were  soon  to  be  outdone. 
On  the  2^th,  at  nightfall,  the  Pope  himself  left 
Borne  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  of  the  Bavarian 
Minister,  who  had*  provided  a  carriage  for  his 
conveyance  toTerracina.  He  left  with  his  major- 
domo  a  note,  requesting  tibe  ministers  to  protect 
the  palace  and  its  inmates ;  but  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Government  until  his  arrival  at 
Qaeta,  within  the  Neapditeifrontier, — ^whence  he 
published  a  Brief,  disavowing  his  recent  ^cts,  as 


s  violdmie,  wA  ap^ 


pointing  a  oommis8ion,--^hiefly   of  the*  cO!»- 
stitutional  ptfty, — ^to  govern   in  his  absene^ 
The  ministers,   at  the  suggestion  of  MAmianl^ 
resigned  —  thus  leaving    the   citj^'  ahtsolut^ 
without  a.  Govemmeiit;    since   the    ooitfrnis^ 
sion,    instead   of    attempting  to    exert  ^  tiidr^ 
authority,  set  off  to  Gaeta  to  entreat  tiie  PdHtifTs 
retom.    The  Deputies  and  MunicipaHty  man* 
fully  mounted  the  breach  through  which  aaascfa^ 
thr^itened  the  whole  of  the  Papal  Statei.  T&ey 
disavowed  the  Brief,— called  upon  MinistM  to 
resume  their  fanetions,-^and  appointed' two  dele* 
gations,  to  proceed,  with  that  of  the  Council,  ti> 
assume  the  Poiitiff  of  their  respect  for  his  peisoa* 
and  anxiety  for  his  return.    Thedeputatioiis  weie 
refiised  permission  to  cross  the  frontier;   end 
their  overtures,  conveyed  by  letter  to  Cardinal 
AntonelH,  were  rudely  rejected.  The  infatoAted 
Ho,  the  slave  of  alarmed  and  deeply  wounded 
sensibilities,  had  put  hiiAself  in  the  hands  of  the 
diplomatists,  who  now  flocked  about  hinv  Bad 
competed  with  each  other  for  the  paase8si0n.of 
his  person  and  the  future  control  of  nis  Gbv^dm- 
ment — ^Prance  against  Austria;    Spain  against 
Bavaria;  and  Naples  against  Piedmont;  The  grief 
and  concern  of  his  subjects  was  of  course  silo- 
ceeded  by  indignation.    The  Deputies  appointed 
a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  crLos.    Hie 
committee  recommended    the    appointment  of 
a  supreme    junta — and    the    proposition  was 
adopted  both  by  the  Chamber  and   Council. 
But  this  could  be  only  a  temporary  provision. 
The  speedy  return  of  the  Pope,  or  the  erection ' 
of  a  Eepubuc,  was  inevitable.    Mamiani,  dirihk- 
ingfit)m  the  necessity,  resigned ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Corsini  retired  from  the  junta.     It  was  then 
resolved   to   convoke  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
elected  by  universal  Buffirage.  The  Assembly  was 
to  meet  on  the  5th  of  February.    The  elections 
went  on  under  the  influence  of  a  message  from 
the  Pope,  excommunicating  all  wh6  should  take 
part  therein;  and  of  an  offer  of  ten  tiiousaoad 
Piedmontese  troops,  as  a  defence  against  Austrian 
intervention.  Mr.  Wrightson  accuses  the  Bepub- 
licans  of  controlling,  by  a  central  eommittee, 
the  elections  even  in  the  anti-revolutionsoty  pro- 
vinces; but  balances  the  accusation  by  the  ad- 
mission that  the  Pope's  monition  prevented  the 
Constitutionalists  from  seeking  election.     He 
does  not  record  the  proportion  of  voters  to  the 
population,  nor  the  numbess  by  which  the  As- 
sembly voted  the  BepubHc.      But'th^ee  de- 
ficiencies we  can  supply.    It  was  by'the  vcte 
of  343,000  adult  males,  out  of  a  population  of  • 
2,800,000  souls,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  (Mr.  Wri^t- 
son  says  ''two  hundred")  was  elected;  alid  it 
was  with  only  five  dissentients  that  the  As- 
sembly decreed  the  abolition  of  the  temp&nd 
Papacy^— by   only   fourteen    dissetitient»,    the 
erection  of  the  Bepublic. 

The  executive  functions  of  tiie  Eepulftic  were* 
Yested,  by  a  vote  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
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li.a  OcttXttxtle^  of  llir^e^kiio^m  fwthe  TrvSbash 
vin-^-and  in  a  Mimstry  of  thieir  i^pomtnietit. 
Armallbiiy  Hontecchi,  aiid  Salicctti  (a  iNeapoli- 
tan),  w6rd  tbe  TriamyiiSi — ^Galetti  and  the 
Brinoo  of  Camno,  President  and  Yice^Preaident  of 
the  Assembly — ^in  the  Minisfey,  Auielio  Saffl. 
saceeeded  to  the  distmetiGin  of  M amisaoi.  Bat 
theretwaa  on  his  way  to  Bomei,  a  man  snrpass- 
iDg  all  others  of  his  time  and  eonntry  in  genins, 
i^tatioi)^  and  inflnence.  Mampi  had  aniTied 
in  nbrenoe  in  February, — on  the  yery  day  of 
the  Giand^Doke  Leopold's  ignoble  flight  to 
Santa  Stefano,  whence  he  was  conveyed  by  an 
SDg&h  w^m^steamer  to  Gketa.  The  great 
Italian  was  received  in  the  capital  of  Tnscany 
with  honour  and  festivities.  Ckierrazziy  the 
reyolutionacy  minister^  was  nnfavonrable  to  the 
fiision  of  snb-natiQzialities  which  If azzini  ad- 
vocated,-^but^  in  the  absence  of  the  legitimate 
roler^  there  was  no  twonrce  but  the  convocation 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  which,  elected  by 
nniversal  Buffirage,  instantly  decrded  the  Tnsean 
Bepnbliey  and  elected  Gkierrazzi  Dictator.  It  was 
on  the  6tk  of  March  that  Mazzini  entered  the 
hall  of  the  Eoman  Constituent  Assembly.  He 
was  e(».dncted  to  a  seat  beside  the  President, — 
declared  by  acclamation  a  Eoman  citiren — and 
obtained  the  appointaLent  of  a  deputation  to 
Florence,  in  advocacy  of  his  darhng  idea — ^a 
oommon  Italian  Itepublic.  Mr.  Wrightson  sees 
only  a  pitiable  delusion  in  the  expectation  that 
the  states  which  had  thus  substituted  for  their 
self-deposed,  fugitive  sovereigns,  a  republican 
form  of  government)  would  be  permitted  by  the 
neighbouring  Pois^rs  to  maintain  their  existence, 
either  separately  or  conjointly.  But  Englishmen, 
accustomed  to  regard  Ihe  choice  of  a  government 
as  the  exelnsive  concern  of  the  governed,  will 
see  in  it  only  a  just  and  reasonable  anticipation; 
the  duBappointment  of  wliich  was  a  flagrant 
crime.  0^  what  pretences,  and  by  what  means, 
that  crime  was  perpetrated,  we  shall  better  nn- 
derstand  when  we  have  taken  a  final  glance  at 
theheso  of  another,  and  less  justifiable,  delusion. 
In  Pebmary,  1849,  while  as  yet  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  had  not  decreed  the  abolition 
of  the  temporal  Papacy,  a  JS'eapolitan  army  was 
put  in  motion  for  its  defence ;  and  the  Pied* 
montesei  Cabinet,  headed  by  Gioberti,  were 
anxious^  as  was  also  Prance,  that  the  arms  of 
Sardinia  should  be  joined  with  those  of  Naples. 
On  the  16th  was  issued  the  diplomatic  note,  in 
which  the  Pope  announced  his  appeal  to  the 
Catholic  Power»-*«-Austria,  Franee,  Spain,  and 
Naplas.  This  repulse  and  virtual  isolation  of 
Piedmont,  with  the  success  of  the  democrats  in 
a  general  election,  orertbrew  the  Gioberti  Cabi- 
net The  mediation  of  Ptanoe  failing  also  to 
pridang  the  armistioe,'  there  waa  left  to 
Chaxies  Albect  no  altemaUve  but  immediate 
war  or  the  open  abandonmelit  of  the  national 
causow  He  chose  the  fbrmi^r^-^and  imm^ 
diately  the  eAthusiBsin  o£  all  Italy,  save 
Xaples;,  was '  rekindled.     A  small  Section,  in 


TuscBirf  and'  Aorae;  talked  of  hoMing  back 
until  the  King  had  been  cleared  by^  the  Austrian 
out*  of  the  path' of  the  people;  but  this  excesrof 
distrustt  was  reprobated  by^  Mazzini  and  Safft, 
who  declared  that  there  were  now  but  two  worts' 
of  ItaHans-^the  patriotic  and  the  Austnan.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Wrightson  himself,  '*  hatred 
and  distrust  were  for  a  while  exorcised."  On 
the  20<h  of  March,  an  army  of  85,000  ItaManac 
took  the  fidd;  ttuder  the  supreme  mihtanr 
conunand  of  the  Polish  G^erid  Chrzanowski, 
Eadetzki's  fortes  amounted  to  90;  000,— includ- 
ing several  regimantsof  Hungarians  and  Italians, 
on  whose  fidelity  in-  open  fight  he  could  by  no 
means  rely.  His  lines  were  also  widely  ex- 
tended-*—so'  long  as  the  point  and  moment  of 
atta<ik  were  concealed.  It  was  not  difficult'  £b^ 
Badetzki  to  discover  ihere'from  his  agents  in  the 
forum  and  camp  of  the  Italians, — and  he  WBfls  not 
slow  to  act  upon  the  information.  Concentrating 
his  army  near  Pavia,  and 'cutting  oS  the  ntterfy 
inadequate  force  posted  there  by  Bamormo  to^ 
defena  the  position,  he  threw  seventy  thousand' 
men,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 'across 
the  Ticino^;  and  thus  established  at  once  ar 
footing  upon  the  Piedmontese  soil.  Eamorino 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  ex^^mted  for  his 
fault  by  superiors  who  should  have'  known 
his  ignorance  of  the  mxtitaty  art ;  but  it  was  a 
fault  not  to  be  Tepaivcd,  because  part  of  a  wholly* 
eiToneous  plan.  Instead  of  pushing  with  the 
celerity  of  insurgent  patriotism  upon  the  posi- 
tions at  wUdh  he  would  have  'come  in  con* 
tact  with  the  Lombardian  people -^  Charlea 
Albert  a  second  time  confined  his*  impatient 
army  to  tardy  preparations  for  mere  defence. 
Dispirited  and  suspicious,  they  fbught  with 
their  former  valour  at  Mortara,  La  Bicocca, 
and  Novara;  but,  when  beaten,  br(*o  up  in 
despair  and  rage.  Charles  Albert  had  vindi- 
cated his  personal  bravery  by  exposuro  to  the 
fire  which  shot  down  three  horses  from  under 
him;  and,  failing  to  obtain  from  Badet^  an 
armistice,  he  made  confession  of  his  primal  error 
by  abdicating  his  throne  and  betaking'himself 
to  exile.  ICs  successor,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
could  do  nothing  but  accept  the  terms — ^less 
unreasonable  than  humiliating — wMdi  Badetzki 
imposed;  namely,  the  retirement  of  Sardinia 
from  epXK)sition  to  Austria,  and  the  payment  of 
her  expenses  in  the  war.  In  only  ^ur  days^ 
the  greatest  military  power  of  the  Peninsular 
had  b^n  utteriy  broken  down— 4ts  King  a  ftigi-' 
tive,  and  its  army  dissolved.  Bnt  there  were 
at  least  thiree  cities  of  those' parts,  wMchh^ 
guiltless  of  the  ambition  which  had  t^pt^ 
Sardinia  to  its  overthrow,  and  inspired  by  a 
pureir  h^roism-^refhsdd  to  surrenderor  despair: 
The  Milanese  watched,  nnder  the  'guns  of  lh« 
citadel,  for  the  first  news' of  Sardinian  success  as 
the  s^nal  (^  insurrection;  Brescia^-^^stOl  more 
boldly  doting/— unfiled  the  Italian  tianner  ou 
the  very'  day  of  the  battle  of  Kovara.  The 
garrison  wtis  stfong  enoti|^*to  resist'the  attack 
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of  the  ijBUBgfimtg  imilH  Hsyiuai  eottid«TnT0'to 
its  relief.  •  The  iiiY^astmexit  hj  thiee  or  .&tLr 
thouBoad  men  of  tlus  littb  cify,  in  additioa  to 
tiie  fire  of  the  oitadel/failed  to  qaeaoih  the  iqpiiit 
of  the  revoliers.  They  rd&ued  to  iunendier 
even  when  deprive  of  the  external  meaos  of 
cLefence^.  Beaten  from  the  walla  and  tho  baui- 
oades  in  the  streetaii  ihej  made  a  fortress  of 
every  house,  and  foaght  hand  to  -hand  with 
the  inftiriated  soldieis  of  a  general  wfaoee 
name  has  beeome  in&mous  fbr  crueltj.  Bubdued 
at  last  by  fire  and  sword,  they  were  not  spared 
tiie  indignities  and  sufiBerings  of  a  town  talcen 
by  storm.  Genoa  levolted  against  the  tenna  ac- 
cepted by  its  sovereign.  The  oitizena  and  Ka- 
tional  Guards  drove  out  tine  ganiflon,--«8et  up  a 
Provisional  Government,*— and  supplied  with 
arms  tho  population  of  the  neighbouring  ooasts. 
The  Lombard  division  of  ihe  natioaal  anuy  was 
hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  Gtooioese,  but  were 
anticipated  by  Genetal  La  Marmora,  who  had 
^een  in  the  occnpatioii  of  PomiB.  The  Provi- 
«ianal  GoverBmant  was  thus  comx>elled  to>  sur- 
render, and  though  they  obtained  an  amnesty, 
for  the  citizens  in  general,  were  themselvvs  ex^ 
oepted.  £ut^  on  the  otiier  sicke  oiJJUa  JUlia, 
Tenice  still  upheld  the  satioiial  flag^  The  Be- 
publiean  Government,  headed  by  l£aoin,  had 
maintained  tbeiaselves^  with  great  spirit 
«nd  ability,  thnraghoiLt  the  suspension  of 
-the  war  with  Sardinia,  by  takmg  advan- 
tage of  Austria's  oomplicatien  with  Him- 
gaiy.  On  the  rupture  of  the  armistice, 
Yeniee  sent,  under  General  Pepe,  a  brave  and 
well-provided  anny;  bat  preeious  time  was  lost 
in  wtdting  for  the  movements  which  weoe  firos- 
trated  by  Badetzki'B  crossing  the  Ticino,  and, 
on  the  news  of  ^Novara,  the  ohoiee  lie  between 
immediate  surrender  and  self-devoted  struggle. 
The  latter  alternative  waa  accepted,  and  nobly 
maintained.  On  tiie  2nd  of  April,-  IConin 
repHed  to  the  summons  of  Ha3rnau  with  a 
decree  of  lesistanoe  to  the  uttcnsnost,  and  a 
manifesto  to  the  Governments  of  Euiope.  The 
heroic  defence  of  Brescia  impeded  for  some 
time  the  operationB  of  the  viotDr& — ^but,  by  the 
«nd  of  April,  Haynau's  &ioes  were  raised  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  tiie  Austrian  fieet  Mock- 
aded  the  harbour,  and  a  bombardment  com- 
menced. The  singular  position  of  the  city,  and 
the  evident  determination  of  the  inhabitants, 
inspired  Badetzki — ^who  himself  re|»eiied  to  the 
spot — ^with  respect  and  caution.  He  opened 
i^ommunicatiQns  with  the  Government,  who  re- 
sponded, through  Monin,  that  they  would  treat 
en  the  basis  of  a  guarantee  of  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  Venice ;  which  Radetzki  de- 
clined to  give.  Through  the  whole  of  May 
ind  June,  hostiliiLes ,  and  negociations  were 
carried  on  ccmjointly.  Even  a  twenty-fou^ 
days'  bombardment  d^d  not  shake  the  fortitude 
of.  the  citizens.  The  prices  of  provisions 
doubled  and  trebled,  and  ammunition  was  either 
exhausted  or  of  very  ill  quality ;  but,  when  the 


ArdUhMiop  petitioned  tb^lUaeilkbly  tp  o^itllMiie» 
the  p(^ulatu>n  attached  hi»  pa}aoet'  Not  till  (ke 
ravages, of  cholwa  and  fanune,  WHth  the  news 
of  Georgie'a  surrender  in  Hujpg.ary«  reudenpd 
farther  xesistaAse  cruoUy  hppeleaS)  would  they 
ooBSent  to  tetms  of  eaf^itubttioi^  These  aUowed 
a  period,  of  departure  for  the  co^ipromificdy  and 
the  Preneh  and  English  vessels  in  the  h^bpur 
oanried  off  as  many' as  desired  their  hospitalit^^r- 
which,  of  Qourse,  Included  the.  Government, 
offioers,  and  prineipal  cdti^ens*  And  so  JEU^detadd 
heard  Ta  Daum  in  St  Marks.  t    , 

ToYenicethere  beloqgs  the  honour  of  h^viag 
been  the  last  of  the  Italic^  cities  to.l^w^ 
the  flag  of  independence;  but  Borne,  sharps 
with  her  the  glory  of  d^Eending  it  with  m 
unaurpsAseA  devotion, .  a^4  against  a  yet  mere 
hopeless  assault  0^  the  very  day-  the  de- 
feiut  at  Koivara  was  known  there,  the  AsfKpoibly 
ordered  the  miyroh  of  its  troops  to  the  succour  of 
Piedmont,  and  ccmcentrated  the.  functions  of  its 
own  Executive  in  the  hands  of  Ma^zinif  Armel- 
lini,  and  Soffi,  The  suppression  oi  the  revolt  of 
Genoa,  .the,  counter-reyolution  got  up  in  Elonence, 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Grand-DukeT-the 
sight  on  which  an  English  poet  looked  with 
tearful  eyes  through  Casa  Guidi  windows-^and 
the  abandonment  of  Sicily,  by  France  and  Eog" 
land,  to  tho  vengeance  of  Ferdinand,  afflicted, 
but  did  not  dismay,  the  Triumvirs.  But  so  soon 
as  it  was  known  in  Paris  that  Piedmont  could 
no  longer  avail  to  ayert  from  the  Eoman  tmi- 
tory  an  Austrian  intervention,  a  French  a^pedi- 
tion  was  announced  to  the  Assembfy,  and  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Yienna.  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  interro- 
gated as  to  the  precise  objects  of  tho  expedition, 
declared  that  it  was  to  preserve  the  just  influence 
of  France,  a^d  to  give  her  support  to  liberal 
institutions, — and  the  Assembly  acquiesced. 
On  leaving  Marseilles,  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, General  Oudinot  informed  his  troops  that 
they  were  going  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  EoQ^oa  States  from  the  dictation  of  invaders 
and  of  factions.  The  aide-de-camp  who  was  sent 
to  request  from  the  Governor  of  Civita  Yecchia 
permission  to  land,  bore  a  letter  which  the 
Triumvirs  could  only  regard,  as  an  impeach- 
ment of  their  authority ;  and  orders  were  there- 
fore given  to  resist  the  debarkation.  The 
aid-de-camp  persuaded  the  populace  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  thepe  orders,  and  the  soldiers, 
uttering  cries  of  "Yivent  les  deux  Bepub- 
hques ! "  were  welcomed  by  them  aa  allies.  The 
Due  d'Harcourt  and  M.  de  Eeynevel,  the  envoys 
of  France  to  Borne  and  Gaeta,  had  tried  in  vain 
either  to  excite  a  rising  of  the  constitutional- 
ists, or  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  intervention.  Afready  three  foreign  armies 
threatened  the  Eternal  City,  in  answer  .to  the 
demand  of  its  parricidal  Pontiff.  The  Austrians 
approached  from  Ferrara — ^the  Spaniards  had 
landed  on  the  ooast — the  Keapolitans  were  on 
the  south  frontier.  But  not  even  the  addition 
of  a  fourth, — and  that  the  well-frinushed  arma- 
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4e86ltitio4  of  ft*  people  urbfO  s^^niidd  to  hin^  ento- 
'^eeded'  to  ^Khe  t^M^  '^  ib»  -motoenl  tkey  restored 
-theiiBiiiey  Iff  ^Wtoh  iuioicbt  Eobie  wU^stood  all 
•«&dmi<»8  ftnd  baffl\^  time  itself.  '  Thcl  troops 
irbi^  had 'been  ftont  to  the  aid  of  Piedioo&t 
Were  redflll^;  T^  fTalibiM  Quetrd  iras  re- 
Tiewed  tod  harangaed.  A  mkpplementary  amy 
vas  ehsolled;  and  liberally  pold.  Tlie  command 
of  die  'dodoes  was  iirt^sted  ^to  Odmodchi^  a 
-IIISkncJBe,  who  had  difitangoished  himself 'in  the 
famous  fiye  days.  The  romadtie  Garibaldi^  who 
'fiad  lent  a  Yal\uible  though  itregular  asststanoe  by 
'ttUr&B  to  Loihbards,  Fiedmontese,  and  Yenetiaas, 
'pc«tftd  hie'  th^e  thousand  foUowers  on  the 
French  line  of  march, — ^whidi  had  been  pre- 
irktasl^  lined  with  an  appe&l  to  the  ioldiers  of  the 
fiistet  republic.  At  Oodihot's  first  appeaiaace 
ttztder  the  Walls  of  Eome  he  received  so  severe  a 
repdiB^, — Closing  thi^  hundared  killed  and  as 
mkoy  lrotinded,-^that  he  drew  off,  aod  wrote 
•home  for  prompt  and  num^ous  reinforcements. 
The  delay  wias  turned  to  account  by  the  friends 
and  agen1»  of  the  Bepublie  in  Facris  and  London, 
^'weU  as  at  home.  The  French  Assembly  ex- 
pressed its  dissatisfaction  and  suspidions  in  a 
Ibrmai  vote,'— tile  result  of  which  was  the  despatch 
of  M.  Lesseps,  as  an  enyoy  authoiised  to  restrain 
the  general  from  misdirecting  the  expedition. 
In  London,  interviews  were  had  with  Lord 
Pahnra^n,— «and  thereby  avoided  that  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which  would  assuredly 
have  been  made,  had  it  been  known  then,  as 
now,  that  his  lordship  was  a  private  approver, 
«f  not  the  actual  originator,  of  the  expedition. 
Xyn  the  7th  of  May,  Gkuribddi  sallied  for^  to 
Paiestrina,  and  sent  the  NeepeHtans  fiying  back 
to  their  frontier,  li.  Lesseps  arrived  on  the 
15th,  and  on  the  17th  hostilities  were  suspended 
At  hifl  desire.  This  interval  also  was  employed 
by  Garibaldi,  and  other  generals  of  the  Bepublie, 
in  attacks  upon  the  Neapolitans,  who,  though 
•commanded  by  their  King,  were  driven  off  in 
^spicable  confusion.  On  the '16th  of  May, 
Bologna,  though  obstinately  defended,  was  taken 
by  the  Austrians,  and  Ancona  threatened. 
Oudinot,  whose  private  instructions  appear*  to 
have  been  to  anticipate  Austria  at  all  hazards, 
in  getting  possession  of  i^e  capital,  wrote  to 
warn  her  conunander  that  the  continued  ad- 
Tanee  of  his  troops  would  be  offSsnsive  to 
France;  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by 
M.  Lesseps  from  renewing  the  siege.  The 
envoy  haa  actually  succeeded  in  forming  a  con- 
vention with  the  Triumvirs,  by  whieh  it  was 
istipolated  that  the  French*  army  should  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  city  as  allies,  on  conditS^n  of 
^active  co-operation  in  resisting  liie  Au^on 
advance.  The  General  not-only  refused  toratify 
the  convention, — though  Mr.  Gass,  the  American 
Minister,  joined  his  influence  with  that '  of '  M. 
Lesseps,—* butbroketiiroughthearmisticetwenty- 
-four.  hours  before  it  expir^.  His  reinftfeements 
«naUed  him  to  invest  the  dty  on  the  12th  of 


tTune  with  thirty^^te  ihoas'aikd  moL  From 
that  day  to  the  SDth,  tiie  venei^le  and  sacred 
capital  of  Europe  was  exposed  to  an  inoessmt 
fire  9^  shot  aaid  steiL  Wben  the  breach  became 
praeticable^  it  was  found  to  be  defended  by  so 
restate  a  host,*  that  four  hundred  were  bayo- 
-netded  wheore  they  stood ;  atid  when  the  c^inon 
on  the  bastion  had  been  ^iked,  the  impetuosity 
of  Eiendh  sbldiery  was  still  badSled  by  the  «tub- 
foom  v^our  tiiat  rallied- at  the  stareet  barricades. 
At  thetiext meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
^—who,  through  all  the  tenors  of  the  siege,  had 
stecidily  wrought  at  the  construction  of  a  Boman 
republic,  model  and  mother  of  an  Italian  com- 
monwealth,'*—the  impcaoticability  of  further 
resistance  was  reported  by  the  chief  of  the 
barricades.  Maoiuii  called  for  the  opinion  of 
Garibaldi,  and  it  was  to  .the  samie  effect. 
The  Triumvirs  theoi  abdicated  tiieir  fuActiOns, 
and  devolved  upon  tiie  Municipality  the  task  of 
negociating  the  capiitulatMiD.  Garibaldi,  with 
four  or  Ave  thousand  followers,  effected  a  retreat 
under  the  cover  of  night.  On  the  2nd  of  July, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  victor^^— who 
found  the  Assembly  putting  a  finish  to  its  la- 
boars  by  the  preclflasiation  of  the  constitution, 
Bjad  the  appointment  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Frince 
of  Oanino,  Minister  Flenipotentiary  of  the  Be- 
publie to  France,  Englaiid,  and  the  United 
States.  A  detaohmeoLt  of  soldiers  dispersed  the 
deputies  who  lingered  about  the  hall  by  way  of 
protest  i^;ainst  its  desecration;  and  an  officer 
was  sent  off 'to  Gaeta  to  deposit  the  keys  of  the 
dty-gates  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter's  successor. 

The  escape  of  Maszini  and  his  coUeagoes, 
aided  by  the  good  offices  of  the  British  and 
American  oonsuls — ^the  marveUots  adventures 
of  Garibaldi,  saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  —  tiiB  diffieulties  experienced  by  the 
French  in  findii^  Bomans  willing  to  dis- 
charge evm  the  lowest  mmnicipal  functions 
under  thesr  hated  protsotioiir-the  Brief  in  which 
the  F(^.ravoked  every  concession  he  had  ever 
made— ^the  tumults  and  aasassinatioas  which 
avenged  iheothertiunw,  in  tiie  name  of  ''order," 
of  the  only  government  <rf  modem  times  that 
has  ever  suppressed  in  the  Fapcd  territory 
the  anarchy  of  the  stilatto-  and  tiie  sburri* — 
the  return  of  the  Holy  Father^  escorted  by 
foreign  sabres,  to  the  city  his  allies  had  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  and  to  which  no  voice 
but  that  of  ithe  foreign  cannon  and  the  priestly 

■  ■  -    ■ —         ■  --..-■.-■.-      __^^^ —      ■ —      _ ^ _^_ 

*  Mr.  Wrig:htson  repeats,  we  observe,  the  shameful, 
becanse-titterlj  exj^loded,  chvges  of  terrorism  and  rapa- 
dij  by  which  it  waaaoogbt  to  jastiiy  the  overthrow  of 
thjp  Iwpublic.  We  for&ar  from  entering  upon  their 
disproof^ because  it  maybe  found  at  iiiU  length  in  a 
very  cheap  and  compendious  form — the  Tract  No.  XL 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy.  It  is  there 
establiBfaed,  on  the  testimony  of  official  penonagei — 
espeeiiUly  of  M.  Xiesa^s^  Mr.  JETrmbom,  ihe  British 
.Consalii  Captain  Symonds,  and  Commander  Key-^tbat 
the  Triumvirs  were  eminently  prompt  and  successful  iu 
the  repressioti  of  isolated  outrages,  and  in  the  protection 
oflifeitodi^perty. 
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"bell  now  bade  him  vdeosne — the  rai^i  of  kmmr 
maintained  by  the  Aufltrians  at  Bologna  and  by 
the  IVenoh  at  Borne; — these  are  all  told  in 
newspapers  whkh  have  not  yet  deaeended  to  the 
British  Museum  yaults,  whence  Aitore  hiBtorians 
will  disinter  the  matenals  of  a  chapter  the  sad- 
dest, grandest,  in  all  the  lo^g  story  of  Boman 
pride  and  degradation. 

We  set  out  upon  this  taak  in  the  oonfideaoe 
that  there  could  be  no  more  effectosl  presenta- 
tion of  Italy's  claims  to  our  sympathy  aod  re- 
cognition,  than  the  simple^  truthful  repetition 
of  recent  events.  We  demand  now  whether  it 
has  not  been  ahown^  by  Mr.  Wrightson  himaelf, 
— ^&om  whose  nairative  we  have  in  no  instance 
deviated,  without  noticing  and  justLfying  the 
deviation, — ^that  the  subjection  of  Northern  Italy 
to  Austrian  domination,  and  of  central  Italy  to 
a  secular  Papacy,  ace  not  the  conjoint  oauses  of! 
her  political  and  social  degradation  ?  and  that, 
moreover,  there  is  no  hope  for  ihe  removal  of 
this  bifold  curae,  but  in  the  success  of  a  national 
movement,  such  as  Mazzini  represents,  assisted 
by  the  neutrality  of  the  great  powers?  That 
it  was  Charles  Albert's  personal  ambition 
which  jBrustrated  the  movement  of  1848^  by 
impartiug  to  its  military  operations  •  chacaot^ 


of  in4Bei4o&  Maltha  ««r  oC  iMependem^^ 
and  led  to  fho  vMbsffj  miwwdiBiytandipga  be- 
tween Fio  Nono  and  his  sukj^cts,  of  which,  the 
absolutist  goveounents  have  made^a  use  apt  yet 
wlioUy  developed — is  amoag  the  elaaiBst  of 
histoneal  &ctB.  In  ihe  establishment  4»t  the 
no2k*intervention  pmici]^e^  as  tho  aheofaita  sole 
of  intematioiial  xalationB,  lieS)  th^efon,  the 
fiist  condition  of  suceeas  fer  the  patriots  of 
Italy.  Iho  abjaratUm  of  all  Hmgm  sboit  of 
an  indopendettoe  oonseerated  by  a  noii^tein- 
poral  church  and  goaziaateed  by  feden^  oon- 
stLtutLOBSy  is  another  and  equally  ahflo2nt& 
oonditioa.  By  the  fortune  of  European  war, 
she  may  be  hCDUght  at  any  momfent  to  the 
former,)  ninoo  the  ahsotption  of  th»  .|pieat 
powers  in  a  struggle  one  with  anotfaar,  mnst 
involve  their  non-interference  with  the  lonsor 
powers.  Th«  desertion  by  Sardinia  of  tbe  na- 
tional cause,  for  tha  ooatily  honour  of  taldmf  part 
in  a  war  of  Titans,  among  whom  she  is  bat  a 
pigmy,  will  probably  complete  tho  latter.'  80, 
then,  we  may  hope,  without  the  prasuoption  of 
philanthropic  deluaion^  that  soon  again  liberty 
may  be  enthroned  in  the  Capitol,  and  seifa 
Venice  to  Palermo. 
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Ok  Thursday,  24th  of  May^^the  day  after 
the  Derby— the  Commons  (li  this  giBat  reahn 
assembled  in  considerable  numbers  to  assert  their 
ancient  {oerogative-^to  be  tho  monthpieoe  of 
the  nation — ^to  vindicate  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  land«  It  was  to  be  a  great  debate,  and 
great  things  were  eocpeeted.  The  man  who,  by 
his  strength  of  bxcdn,  had  lifted  hinuwlf  up  to 
be  tho  leader  of  the  renowned  historic  party 
which  had  been  iliustvated  by  the  sfden^  elo- 
quence of  a  Bolinglxxike,  and  the  administrative 
skill  of  a  Pitt,  and  in  later  days  had  r^oioed  in 
the  wit  and  genius  of  a  Canning,  was  to  reasae 
the  land  from  the  uncertain  conduct  and  am- 
higuous  language  of  the  little  men  whose  sway 
is  a  burning  degradation,  and  whose  political 
existence  is  a  witiienng  umiae. 

Tho  nation  had  heard  the  announcement  with 
joy.  What  all  men  had  thought— what  all 
men  had  uttered — ^what,  on  the  wings  of  theprt ss, 
had  been  borne  to  the  furthest  ends  of  the  «arth 
— was  to  be  said  boldly  in  the  Senate,  where  so 
seldom,  in  tiie  sel£^  clamour  of  faction,  the  awM 
voice  of  truth  can  be  heard.  At  an  unusually 
early  hour,  it  is  unnecessary  to  write,  the  Souse 
was  full.  High-bom  ladies  were  eeated  in  the 
small  closet  through  which  tiie  scant  courtesy 
of  the  Commons  permits  woman  to  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  political  arena.  In  various 
piarts  of  the  House  were  lords  and  ambassadors, 


and  other  dietinguirited  fOpuesentatiTea  «£  1he> 
class  whom  demooratio  England  so  madlff  wvr- 
ships.  Of^posite  the  Sp^ker  yon  oooid  tee- 
Panmurte,  tasd  Grey,  and  Claaiioanie,  English 
peers,  and  Indian  pzinees ;  while  the  tdegnt^c 
wires  ware  waiting  to  estch  tiie  accents  of  oiatorB, 
and  cany  them  to  expectant  thousands  iv  away. 
Almost  as  aoon  aa  pcayera  were  over,  tisote  waa 
not  a  vacant  seat  en  tlie  floor  of  the  fieaas,  and 
the  gall^es,  whether  devoted  to  mainhwa  or 
stnai^m,  alike  were  fidL  IKsca^  eame  in 
uansually  lata.  Ha  was  pale ;  yen  ooiald  see, 
by  the  way  he  moved  hie  Innds,  lie  wae 
nervous.  The  papers  on  the  table  before 
him  showed  that  he  had  smdied  his  part, 
that  he  was  not  about  to  speak  at  tandcan, 
and  that  what  he  should  anart  that  he  wooldbe 
able  to  prove ;  and  when  the  Qpeaket  called  on 
him,  the  noiey  Hoaaeat  oneebeoame  hnriied  and 

Sim. 

It  is  wonderful  the  pswer  of  oratory!  ISie 
i^»eaker  is  the  only  wodnr  win  gets  hie  reward, 
and atcBwe.  Toumay  write,  b^  yoar  hairwill 
torn  grey  helm  men  be  hma^Kt  with  ^our 
name.  Yen  may  be  a  poet,  OBii  the  -wotld  amy 
not  own  your  genius  till  the  tmf  en  yvor  grave 
is  gieen;  but  possess  the  magia  art  with  the 
living  voice  to  teach  the  Irang  hear^  aad  im- 
medMitaly  you  are  a  being  amongst  man.  It 
was   so  on  Tlmraday,.  aa  Eagiand'a  poendest 
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id^t.  Vidl^rjf,  Disnadi  kaew,  waff  not  wi&in 
Ids  gnttp^^tlie  majonfy,  be  was  aware,  was  not 
wit^  Mn  readlt.  At  the  bi^Ung  of  a  cabinet 
in  wii(»n  'tbey  haA  no  ccn^ldence  and  whose 
talents  they  deispis^,  be  knew  not  merely  ^tmr 
own  snbordinateB — not  merely  the  peace  men  of 
ManebeBter-Hftot  merely  tbe  PeeliteB^-^bnt  the 
new  men,  liie  Layaids,  and  Lindaays,  and  LedngB, 
by  a  HTngnlar  in&tnatioii,  were  aboat  to  vote 
t£at  tilere  bad  been  no  ambiguity  in  the  language, 
no  imeertainty  in  tbe  eondnct,  that  bad  Mled 
ndflerably,  and  pitiably,  and  Toltmtartly,  in  tbe 
conseil  chamb^  or  on  the  battle-field.  Tet 
yon  would  hare  thought  Disraeli  was  con- 
0eiou5  of  snocesB,  as  bis  lip  eurled*  with  sarcasm 
K'^^isbis  eye  flashed  defiaaoe— -as  bis  arm  pointed 
oat  ttie  man,  as  at  times  his  voice  alternately 
expressed  indignation  or  oontempt.  As  an 
<ffaito  Disraeli  st^mds  by  himself.  It  is  not 
BtigBsb,  that  elaborately  dressed  &rm,-'-'(iuit  pale 
fiebraae  faOe,  shaded  witbbcdr  still  luxoiiant  and 
datk-***tiuit^le  so  melo^dramatic  yet  so  fnll  of 
«i^^^that  terrible  power  of  individnality 
wbjcb  molEes  j<ffi  bate  the  object  of  bis  attack 
with  undying  bate—that  passioii  wMeb'  yon 
searoe  know  whether  to  believe  malignant  or 
sublime. — ^A  few  intvoductory  words  and  yon 
were  conaeions  that  the  spell  of  the  magician 
was  at  work.  Bis  first  victim  was  a  fittixig  one. 
Opposite  to  DiaraieUy  bat  a  little  to  the  left, 
yon  would  see  a  mountaui  of  a  man — with  a 
calm,  placid  face  whiohi  at^arently,  no  storm 
can  ruMe  or  disturb,  and  with  a  frame  isdi- 
«aiiBg  thtft  its  possessor,  in  no  assembly,  w<Mild 
•soapy  on  infjuaor  plaoe.  few  know  not  the 
Knight  0i  Z^ettearby,  the  opener  of  MauAi's 
klt^B-^ke  bstrayer  oi  th&  brotib.er8  Batidieri--^ 
mmi  iB;  his  green  old  9^,  the  danderer  of 
Lafwd.  &ir  James  w«8  uncomlertafole  for  once ; 
SBiiwell  h»  might  be,  for  the  House  oheeved, 
sad  even  bis  qmmdam  finaids  rejoiced,  and  our 
little  Ixird  John,  who  always  does  ^e  wrong 
tiuDg,  turned  witii  bis  ey^^biss  in  the^dsrection 
in  wjkiek  the  Baronet  sat,  forgetftil  that  his  own 
taiiL  was  to  come,  thus  rendnding  one  of  Grey's 
welUnown  linefr^ 

AUmI  nnoofDiobcuioftheBrdooDi, 
Tke  tittW  ▼iatioQft.iJay ! 

Bat  this  pkasure  was  not  aUowed  him  long; 
12i0  storas  was  aboot  to  burst  upon  his  own  de- 
voted bead.  Sir  Junes  Graham  had  his  revenge 
as'DiSEMli,  with  an  slalMrsle  deli»rsiue,  all  the 
bitteer  for  its  tran^arent  hollowness,  taming 
to  Lord  Jcim,  and  leaiung  conAdentiidly  against 
the  table,,  peuied  •oat  against  tbe  miserable 
iMIa  2naa,  now  lookiog  v«ry  angry,  all  the  in- 
Tsctive  whiok  lus  own  unutterable  folly  jvsti- 
ied  and  required*  Sobh  a  sttuation  ean  <»dy  be 
sbadowed  ioeih  by  simile.  Lord  John  seamed, 
as  yoa  can  iaagnie,  tiie  traveUer  in  Hie  desert 
oTsiM^aii  and  wiiided  alrag  by  ttio  fiscee 
flimaswii  or  as  tb#  iMtplsss  voyager  in  a  ftail 
hack   cai^t .  by  iho  whito   sqoall   in    the 


H^temcnean,  and  entqmbod  for  ever  beneatii 
its  tmpi^fing  waves,  or  as — ^if  you  are  not 
a  traveller,  and  have  ever  seen  him  in 
such  a  pligbt — some  poor  Cockney,  with  bis 
Easter  Monday  garments  on,  in  a  heavy 
storm  of  bail  and  rain  on  Primrose-bill  or 
Hampstead-beatb.  "Way  of  escape  there  is 
none — ^hope  of  deliverance  there  is  nono-^ 
friendly  shelter  there  is  none — and  so  felt  bis 
puny  lordship,  as,  with  bat  pushed  over  bis  eyes, 
and  arms  flrmly  crossed,  be  vainly  affected  a  con^- 
fidence  which  he  did  not  feel.  bisraeK  used  no 
mincing  terms — ^no  sugared  phrases — ^no  artifice 
to  veil  his  righteous  contempt;  and  the  noble 
scion  of  tbe  nobie  house  of  Bedford,  was  com^ 
polled,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  sit  through  a 
hell  such  as  only  a  Dante  could  describe.  You 
thought  of  tbe  Indian  dancing  on  tbe  dead  body 
of  his  prostrate  foe— *of  the  boa-constrictor 
drinking  l^e  lost  drop  of  his  victim's  blood,  and 
crushing  bis  last  boae-*of  the  sufferers  of  Greek 
tragedy,  with  tin  stem,  unrelenting  fkte;  and 
you  were  not  sorry  when  the  task  was  done, 
fmd  tiie  victim,  abashed,  and  humbled,  and  ex- 
posed, and  imtated,  wks  released  from  tbe 
operator's  hands.  Then  came  tbe  dinner-hour, 
and  the  Souse  thinned,  as  small  men  prosed  as 
only  small  men  can.  The  British  public 
has  fedth  in  such,  and  the  breed  is  inex- 
haustible. It  only  respects  them  and  lords, 
and  intellectttally  they  are  all  on  the 
same  dead  level.  Its  clever  man  it  barely 
tolerates^—Biight  is  a  ootton-spinneivo-Gladstone 
is  a  Jesuist — ^Disraeli  is  an  adventurer — ^Layard 
is  a  parvenu,  atid  so  the  small  men  rightly  re- 
present'the  people  in.  the  people's  House.  Chief 
among  them  on  Thursday  was  Sir  F.  Baring. 
In  St.  Stephens,  the  right  bon.  baronet,  what- 
ever he  may  be  in  Portsmouth,  is  not  a  great 
man.  He  is  merely  a  middle«aged  gentleman, 
rather  stout,  and  somewhat  bald,  as  middle-aged 
gentlemen  generally  are.  For  bis  amendment 
and  bis  speech  we  rel^r  the  reader  to  what  are 
termed  in  our  truly  model  House  of  Peers  'Hho 
ordinary  cbamiels  of  information."  Immediately 
after  Sir  F.  Baring,  another  baronet  rose-*-the 
one  now  representing  Oxford  University.  Nor 
could  tiie  University  have  a  more  fitting  repre- 
sentetive.  "We  first  saw  him  in  his  own  parish 
ehaxoh-*-^e  Qhareb  where,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
the  veneraUe  poet  of  the  Christian  year  leads 
the  devetioBS  of  bis  rustic  audience ;  and  you 
would  have  thought,  as  we  did,  that  Sir  William 
Heathoote  was  a  clergyman,  drawn,  like  our- 
selves, by  curiosity  to  see  the  poet  who  bad  ex- 
dhanged  the  lettered  ease,  and  cloisters,  and  balls 
of  Oxford  for  the  humble  duties  of  tbe  priest  of 
a  oommon  Hampshire  parish.  Still  smaller 
men  follow— nMr.  £er  Seymour — Idr,  William- 
soa— the  Marquis  of  Granby,  with  his  sprawling 
arms  and  indistinct  utterance-»-Mr.  PhiUimore. 
The  House  is  dreadfhlly  thin — tbe  audience 
is  not  dead,  but  it  de^)eth.  Smith  in  the 
galkry  is  wishing   be  were   wit^   his  wi& 
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ing  with  an  tAf'  d  mty  lit  a-ptdiy,  lond^ 
Toioed;  Tulgtti*  Uidiridtiai  by  ;^iir  side,  who  has 
taken  tb^'tnnil^  tdiftlbfrn'Tmi'that  when  he 
vr$B  a y^Qg  nmAh^nett&i^'went to  tfa^t^ee,  oi^ 
opetas/  and  enoh  Mk^  places,-  btit  to  the  House 
of  OnnKiOBd  to  improireh^niilid;  ariid  yotivefy 
naturally  eomo  to  tho  «o«teltision  that  if  the 
House  of 'GommoiiB  in  thoee  days  -was  no  hettsh* 
than  it  ifl  in  these  days,  the  improvement  of 
mind  experienesd  by  your  Mend  mnet  have 
been  of  an  exeeedingiy  flight  and  tmsaftzsftustory 
character.  But  it  is  getltog  late,  and  no  more 
time  may  be  lost.  Acootd^ly,  by  the  side 
of  Sir- James  Oftiiiam,  there  vises  a  man  etii! 
youthfhl  in  ap^arahoe ;  •  in  rize  and  .  shape 
neither  too  lai^  nor  Miali ;  with  pale,  intel^ 
kctuat  face,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  with  a 
voice  so  silv^,  with  a  delivery  so  faults 
less,  with  a  flow  ol  language  so  rapid,  that 
if  he  wottld  not  recuse  to  draw  distinctions 
till  yon  beeome  weiirsd,  yon  might  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure  for  almost  any  amount  of  time. 
Gladstenie-t^fer  it  is  he  of  whom  we  speak-^ 
fiuls,  inaemnoh-ad  he  has  the  logical  fkeulty  in 
excess,  and  thus  niars  the  effebtef  tldents  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  House.  Tou  know  that  he  is 
not  Ihe  Kufisbin  adt^btiate,  ^at  peihaps  b»  is  the 
honestcst  man  in  that  Assembly,  that 

•     fieitfaer  gdld. 
Nor  BDtfdid  fsfafl^  anr  bo|»  of  H^t^iily  bttM, 

cotdd  UM.  that  man  to  -do  what  his  conscienoe 
told  him  wiis  wrong  ^  land  fei  all  through  his 
speech  we  feel  thatu  his  were  sold  body  end 
soul  to  the  Osar,  he  oould  net  more  effectually 
aiirsiiice'the  datise  of  Bossia  than  he  does.  And- 
now Lord  John,-w*hfO  hashes  In  such  a^  hurry  to 
speak,  that  he  aotually  got  "up  before  iMr.  (Mad- 
stone  had  got  hdfWay  through  his  proration, 
rises  to"defsnd  himself  in^that  peculiar  langaage 
which  makes  one  regret  that  in  his  youth  his  loid-  ' 
sliip  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  English 
University  education.  That  his  lordship  never 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion  we  need  not  tell. 
He  had  only  the  consummate  Qelf-poaae^icii  ]if  f 
his  class  to  fall  back  on,  and  even  that  almost 
failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need*  Aeldver  mao 
in  his  prime  would  have  been  in  an  unpleasant 
sitnalJAn  J  .^d,i^at:LoraL  Jebn,  who  ia  cieithei: 
clever  mr^iu.  hiaf^ineii  should  buve  found  Jhimr 
self  in.  BiMh)  wa^  what  all  but  sqeb  pure  old 
Whigs  as  Sir  Gi^orge  Orey,  Sir.  Chades  Woodj 
and  Mr.  Yeankoj^ :. Smith,  mijght  expe0t.  Could 
any  man  be  in.  a  more  humiliating  position  I 
For  twoinortaLhou» he  hadbeen  held  up  to i^ 
contempt  and  seom  of  &imd  and  foe;. and  tib^e 
worst  part  of  it  was,  that  &e  piotuve  wai  true. 
He  had  tapped  up  a  Hinister — he  had  amused 
the  weiw^irilf  of  tiie  eoimtry--he  had  pan- 
derod  to  the  prete^ons  of  Buasif^^bo  had 
been  a  party  to  -  the,  dis^tan  in  the  Cimbeas 
and,  at  th:b  ciune  tMnei  had  sto(^d  to  solicit 
an  unsatiaffietory  and  ignominious  peace.  He. 
hadniystifiyQd  fiarliiMO0i»t^jb?ih^  been  .du|>ed 


tftr  Vtemio^hll  im  MM'  ^^i7%&er6^^-^cttt>iQiV 
the  last  ip6g  Hrail  torti  fttka  him;  aiM  lite  stoidd- 
found  out,  piilon)6d  in  open  dayli^t,  ^d  hefm 
aB  the  world.  Bttt  wetB  he  not  'a  'ft>llowigr  of 
♦♦  Mr.  Tawk'*?^— was  he  not  one' of  thef  W6vr 
thr^  Whig  fhrnilies  who  rule  Ihe  eoimtty?^^ 
was  he  not  as  much  one  of  the  iiistStutioni^ '^ 
the  land  as  Trial  by  Jury  or  the  Habeas  Oorpw^? 
-^ind'so,  when  Honest,  ingenttouis,'  higH-eouli^ 
men  would  have  died  of  very  regret  and  shafne, 
the  dalk  little  man  oontfidered  he  had'  the  bc^ 
ofit^  when  he  hftd  sat  down  with  deelarin;^ 
that  political  optimism  whieh'is  90  natural  and 
becoming  in  one  bom  of  so  fortunate  d  race.  ' 
Friday  witnessed  the  r^ne^al  of  l^e  debated 
The  interest  in  it  was  gone,  for  it' was  known 
tktit  GoV^mmefnt  >  had  secured  -  an ' initnehse  -msi^ 
jori^;  yet  Ifir.  "Whiteside's  powerfhl  and  pas- 
sionate appeal  took  the  House  by  storm.  '  Foi^ 
a  pnblie  man,  Mr.  Whiteside  is  young;  he  is 
not  very  bald,  and  his  tall  frame  is  st^  i^lastie 
with  health.  He  has  a  touch  of  the  Iri^ 
br€^e,  >and  his  aotion  is  perhaps '  somewhat 
exa^erated ;  but  it  was  a  splendid  reply  to  Ihe' 
speeches  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  and 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
House  greeted  him  with  uproarious  ehcering,' 
and  when  he  sat  doim  it  was  evident  Ms 
speech  was  a  success.  Ur.  Bobert  Lowe 
tiien  moved  ihe  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  Coming  after  Mr.  Whit^ide'V 
oratoiical' display,  the  member  for  Kidderminster 
spoke  sit  ^reat  disadvamtage,  aad  the  public  up 
in  the  gallery,  who  had  read  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  die 
5Pmes  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  age,  were' 
disappointed.  If  the  public  do^bt  tMs,  they 
otonot  doubt  Mr.  Lowe's  chiim  to  being  one  of 
the  most  singtQar-looking  men  of  the  age  i  i^ 
stranger, 'when  you  point  to  him,  immedistdy 
exohdms,  '*Why,'  I  thought  Mr.  Lowte  -was  a 
young  man !  **  Well,  so  he  is,  and  his  hair  is 
white,  and  at  a  distance,  of  course,  that  gives 
him  a  venerable  appearance ;  it  is  only  when 
you  are  close  to  him  that  you  see,  in  his  firm 
fnpm  v^^jfrpBYl  ttdfj  face,  the  very  picture  of 
healthy  and  robust  life.  But  the  dinner-hour 
esmi^  and  M&  X}«yley,  who  has  a  fearftOly 
solemn  utterance,  gave  me  an  all-overish,  un- 
C(»B£ortabl6  feelii]^,<as  'if  yo«i  faiiA  been  coading- 
the  "  Oaatle  of  Otrantb/'  or  Mottk  Lewie's  Talm, 
or  M  the  guest  ftii  when  *^  the  aneiBit  mariner'' 
hisld  him  with  his  skinny  hand,  or  as  the  little 
boy  at  school  "  in  the  pleasant  town*  of  Lynn" 
felt,  when  Eugene  Anun  told  him  of  hia  hoifeid' 
dkeam.  It  was  a  relief  leven  when  Mr.  Boundell 
Palm^j  who  made  a  sensifale  speech  to  whieh-na 
0D£  listened^  rose  to  i^ak.  But  aUat  onoe  ita 
dsbate.  heeamo.  epixttiid.  A  yoioig»  d^brk<«y8d,> 
clev^r-Ioddiiig  fellow,  eitting  ot>  the*  fint  vxw  of 
the  gangwa{^  on  the  Minkteiiid.  side>  ciiught 
the  Speaker's  eya  Down  into,  the  Honse*^ 
up<  into  the  gaUezy'*^n&om>  library  and  smok^ 
ing^room,  i»shed  metuhers-  far  and.  Oksar. 
Bim  .ai»  we  that  Mxv  Layard  haa  jt^-reaaoa 
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ta.oomylaiii  of  jhjft  xiacqpjIraiL  'on.  iWi^*  S^ea 
tbAteaifliecl  bosi  'wliQ'  bad  been  nalee|i  m 
moMraUnigbti  op^^  its  drowiiy  eyes  And  lis* 
ten^.to  3i£r.  Layiird's  acznigpment  \mwinkiiigly 
•^aad  well  it.migbt ;  foir  even.  Mr.  I^y^rd  faisd 
prcooiaedj  for.  ilwt  nigh^  &t  least,  Lovd  f  fil-' 
mearsiQa  boa  vote*  Layani  i9  &  daabing,  offiibaod 
spealcar-^pearbapft  Uo>  daafaing  aivd  .off-baaid.  It 
is  a  pity  l^at  it  eb^iild  be  80»  for  be  is  akoEidy  a 
power;  a^d  evenoa  Friday  tbe  Opposition 
benobe&  Qoi^dially  greeted,  bua  witb  tbe,  moat 
gmexs^vm  cbeers.  But  tbe  hour  ww  waakig,  and 
&e  Premier  had  yet  to  defend  bimaelf*  Lord 
Pabneraton  never  Bpeaka  long;  be-  is  down 
almoatas  soosa  m  be  i»Mp^  and  be  aeldem  riaes 
ahoTo  the  leyel  of  aiter*dinner  oratoiy.  .  Ko  one 
60  disappoints  tbe  stranger  in  tbe  gallery. ae 
Lwd  PalmierBton.  Hisbolloir,  j^ble  y<»iQe-^ 
hisiintolerable  baw^bawing,  vbicb  weakens  tbe 
&roe'  of  eyeiy  sentence-^his  air  of  hautenr, — 
all  oombiae  woefully  to  dispei  tbe  iUusioa  wbieb^ 
inamanBer  most  wonderful  and  nnaoeountable, 
Xord  PalmerstcHi  has  contrived  to  gaOier  around 
bis  name. 

Xofe  9  a  jest,  and  all  tbingi  abow  it ; 
1  thought  60  ono^  and  now  I  know  it, 

woi^  be  an  appn^ate  epitaph  wherewith  to 
deck  tlie  marble  laonunent  that  the  grateful 
nation  abali  erect  when  death  shall  have  torn 
tbA  wily  Premier  irom  tbe  doctor's  oare. 
On  Priday,  bis  lordship  made  nnnsuaUy 
fxomm^mkt  his  gay  and  debonnaire  philo- 
sophy. The  aged  pantaloon  waa  more  fro- 
lu^me  than  ever  on  tbe  stage ;  and  wben>  in 
bi^  plinoax,  be  was  interrupted  by  tbe  sudden 
ai^earanoe  of  Black  lEiod,  he  made  so  nuld  a 
joke  about  the  lords  applying  tbe  rod  iliat  even 
the  Hottsei  not  very  oritioal*-*for  Sibtborpo  is  a 
^roarito*-^really  waa  unable  to  laugh.  The  occa- 
sion h^  JI0  gravity  for  him.  •  Out  of  doors,  bis 


locdc^.knBW,  all  faitb^  in  bun  i^ae  lost  He 
waa^  a  wave  that  the  people  who  three  months 
ago  would  have  made  turn  ^  perpetual  dictator, 
eared  not<iiow bow  soml  or  wdes'what  igno- 
miny be  was  driven&om  office ;  bathe  was  sure 
of  a  majority  behind.  Se  knew,  aa  4ie  delicately 
hinted  in  the  oomrse.of  his  speech,  that  many  of 
its  <membeps  would  rather.  Tote  for.  him  than  fooe 
their  constituents.  So  Palmersteawna  fli}^ant 
aa  usual ;  and  even  men  ^bo-  tell  you  Disradd 
has  no  eaa^estness,  foltthait  if  he  bad  none,  the 
noble  lordhad  lees.  •  The  Ifoes  to  the  left  were  a 
hundred  stronger  than  the  Ayes  to  the  right. 
Tbe  Speaker  announced  the  num^is.  The 
victors  sent  up  an  idiotic  obeeit ;  and  iDisraeli  sat 
paLe«  pieiHMdd,  baffled,  but  not  beaten  to  the 
dust.  At  any  rate,  he  had  accompliahed  some- 
thing* He  bad  triwunphed  in  spite  of  partial 
defeat,  for  be  had  spoken,  in  tones  bmd  and 
olear,  what  all  England  thought  and  folt.  Aa 
a  party  move  his  efforts  may  have  foiled.  -  It 
may  be  so — if  it  be  so,  or  not  sa,  we  are  equally 
inddffei^nt.  But  wbeii-  a  nation  is  .steeped 
in  dishonour — when  her  prestige  is  destroyed — 
when  her  rolers  have*  proved  themselves  idiots 
in  tbe  fooe  of:the  wori4  the  time  haa  gone  by 
for  party  contests,  and  she  turns  to  the;  man  who 
will  rescue  her^-*-H»re)e8s  of  bis  party  or  his  birth. 
Is  not  tbe  bonr  ooming,  cannot  men'  of  true 
genius  like  Disraeli  see  its  dawn  already  gilding 
the  monntain  tc^s*— <wfaien  nacn  will '  turn  asidB 
all  traditions  of  party— all  bcmdsof  babit---and 
say  to  our  ablest,  no  matter  on  what  side  of  tbe 
House  they  sit:  ''In  Qod's  name,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  country,  let  ua  have,  -strong  men  to 
rule  us — 'men  whose  language  is  not  ambigaoua, 
whose  oQind\ict  is  not  mieertain— who' know  how 
to  make  peace  or  to  oooduet  war^^who  may 
avert  impending  disaster,  and  again  win  for 
England  her  right  place  on  the  world'a  map." 
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lyplaoingantithetkally  tosome  other  reform, 
that  r8£[»m  of  the  administrative  departments 
wfaioh  public  opinion  is  loud  in  demanding,  and 
is  eiven  oigamsing  itself  to  obtain,  we  intend 
neither  dissent  from  the  demand  nor  oppodtion 
t6  the  organi8ation,-^bnt  nmply  express  a  con- 
stitationid  preforence  of  logical  to  illogical 
action,  and  of  principles  to  projects.  The  gen- 
Hemen  who  presented  themselves,  last  mcmth,  to 
a-orowded  meeting  oif  bankera,  mei^hants,  and 
tfadflr%  at' the  &ty  of  Lottdon  Tavern,  and 
oasried  resolutions  capable  of  summary  in  tbe 
phnue,  '  '*'  Bight  men  in  the  right  place,'* 
esiahiled  a  degiee  of  ^nrit  and  sense  very 
rhwrinfi^  to  those  «who  had  watched  the 
loiig^ snqpansi  oil  thesei  qualities,  in  the  great 


censtituencied.  Btit  they  neitiier  defined'  ihe 
extent  of  d^ired  reot^cation,  proposed  an  ade- 
quate method  of  attainment,  nor  phmded  for 
^e  present  exigency.  Hie  address  wMch  has 
emanated  fhmi  the  committee  appointed  at  that 
meeting,  is,  of  oourse,  more  explicit,  but  not 
raoire  satisfoetory.  It  ouliinee  a  set  of  improve- 
ments which  the  governing  classes, — aa  repre- 
sented by  a  Pahnerston  and  a  Derby, — are  not 
too  stupid  to  adopt;  and  suggests  a  method  by 
which  the^  mig^t  be  fcwoed  upon  tiie  clasees  in 
queetion,  m  ^m  seven  to  ten  years.  'Hie 
movement  is  up  to  the  strict  signifioance  of 
its  name,  and  is  therefore  truthful— ^  is 
imqueatioiiably  spontaneoua/  and  therefore  of 
force  against  tiie  xa^edominant  iftiame^is  of  an 
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expanMi«  aaton,  tod  i^  tiiii«fere  to  h%  mieott- 
raged.  Bat  inasmiu^  as^it  neitlier  seeks  to  d»- 
rtiey  the  govendag  okiseftetogetiieVy-^-testeniig 
the  woricof  Gov^nuaenttotiM  natMii  itself,*^ 
Bor  proposes  sn  inmednte  nitigation  <»f  the 
eabmity  of  class  nile»  saeh  as  -woald  eonfltst  in 
reTsniiig  the  policy  of  the  w«r,--*it  must  sot  be 
trastod  to Bkne to  sara«  the  eoimtrj :  itmnstbe 
vstdbied  and  sapp^eoieiited,  at  astlcipated,  by 
other  eonseiitaneous  moTBBoents. 

All  tbe  ineidents  of  themoB^  serye  to  ilUiB- 
trate  or  Hortiff  t^is  positidn  of  ours.  FirstH- 
that  avgn^t  ally  in  whose  ftatteied  frieaddiip 
we  professed,  by  tiie  mofoth  of  our  municipali- 
ties, ezdnsive  hope,  is  no  sooiifir  at  home  again 
than  he  is  ehot  at;  and  the  flash  of  Pianeri's 
pistol  reveals  Bot  (mly  an  indefiaite  deiroti<m  to 
a  vindiotiTe  xtfttriotism  irhidi  can  haidly  always 
**  miss  at  fior  paces,"  but  an  abyss  of  French 
indifGarence  in  which  may  Inrk  awAil  possibili- 
ties ;  ev«n  the  Stock  Exehaago  jovroAl  in- 
stantly commences  moralising  on  the  awk- 
waidness  of  making  aa  ally  of  an  indindnal 
instead  ci  a  natioa.  SeeondHy'-^Locd  John 
Baasell  xetnms  from  Yienna,  withoat  a  treaty 
of  peaee:  it  takes  a  larteight**  badgenog 
to  disoorer  what  was  done  1h«pe;  and  we  die- 
cover  at  last  Hiak  he  has  not  only  hamiliated  as 
by  prcqmiBgthe  igaobletenasdiotated  by  Aastria, 
but  stdl  m<^  in  ivlhsing  aa  alteraatiTe  pat  for- 
ward by  Busria,  on  the  lidioaloos  pretert  of 
^'ezhansted  instFOetions;"  so  i^t  the  war  is 
resumed  for  a*quite  iaigpexas|itible  objeoty  and 
withadiminished  moral  prestige.  Thirdly — Loid 
Panmare  and  the  £arl  of  EDeaborough  compete 
with  each  other,  «aid  with  thie  AdministratiTe  Be- 
f[>rmers;  and  ike  Peero  preler  the  former,  his 
plaas  yet  aidieflrd,  by  anoTorwiiebBiag  aiajority. 
Fourthly — ^Mr.  Layard,  having  aarvived  assaults 
upon  his  political  existence  wMch  proclaim  him 
a  marked  man,  postpones  a  resolution  upon  ad- 
ministratiye  retbrm  to  one,  by  Mr.  Diaraeli,  of 
no-confidence  in  Ministers;  and  the  House 
affirms  its  confidence  by  a  m^gority  of  exactly 
one  hundred. 

We  haye  made  room  among  the  foregoing 
pages  for  a  description,  by  a  graphic  hand,  of 
the  great  debate  on  this  resolution,  as  one  of  the 
best  possible  comments  upon  the  division.  No 
one,  off  the  Ministerial  bench, — ^be  it  observed, — 
exDiisBsedk  either  bv  aoeeoh.  or  ffm^^Ti^ynanf  ^q 


oonMenee  \JifBied  by  91^  TOtes;  aaid:  fha 
leaders  of  a  eonsidfirable  sestioa  of  the  aiajwAy, 
pniv^eated  Ihe  dawa  by  their  hasty  dedaMtlaa 
of  diasoat  from  the  epeeohes  wMch  had  wait 
over  aaotiier  large  8eetioB-'*a&^  which  speeshiaf 
their  authors,  Loids  Bussell  and  PalBBsntany 
instantly  retmoted,  by  the  oxhaastive  pvooess 
of  e^lonatton.  With  a  Ministry  all  whose 
uttatanoes  ware  aithw  snbterfiige  or  jert-^witk  a 
Hoase  of  Oommoaa  whioh  eaa  tolerate  thia 
divided  rule,  and  rafose  to  stigmafiaa,  aa 
ambiguous  and  unocitBLB^  the  poMoy  whilsh 
the  whole  country  resents  aa  an  iasal«Bt 
trifling  with  momentous  interests  and  saored 
emotions-^who  can  doubt  that  something  amsii 
mora  radical  thaa  admaaisttative  lafima  is 
needed,  and  something  aioia  instantaneoaa  thaa 
Parliamentary  reform?  There  can  be  no  di^ 
fer«ioe  as  to  what  ihat  something  ia^^lha 
exchuion  from  office  of  every  statesman  who 
has  been  a  party  to  the  Auatrian  aliianee  and 
the  Sebastepol  disastera.  The  oase  is  now- so 
over-npe  for  judgment,  that  to  further  delay 
decision,  is  to  excite  suspicion  of  compUcity  or 
weakness.  The  latest  verstoa  of  Austria's  posi« 
tion, — ^that  she  will  adhere  to  her  neutraiity 
exo^  Bnesia  iflmdeiiieDanafaias  Pffinci|>afities 
(now  under  Austrian  martial  Law) — ^is  so  obviously 
the  end  inevitable  from  Uie  beginning,  tjiat  thej 
who  have  sought  any  other  end  deserve  political 
extinctioa  for  their  ineapacity  or  treaehecy.  The 
completed  evideaoe  taken  by  the  Sebaatopol 
Committee  demonstrates  a  personal  oolpabilzty  in 
high  places,  the  recited  punishment  of  which 
w2l  he  its  condonation.  The  Earl  of  Ahexdaan 
was  virtaous  if  Viscount  Painwrston  ha  aot  a 
knave — ^the  Duke  of  Keweastte  was  a  vietim,  if 
his  accomplice  and  supplanter.  Lord  Jo^ 
Bussell,  is  to  have  impunity.  The  Parliamentaiy 
Independents,  who  destroyed  the  late  oahinet^ 
are  bound  either  to  restore  it  or  to  destroy  the 
present.  That  they  shrunk,  in  the  late  great 
division,  from  the  execution  of  this  stem  duty, 
we  can  find  many  reasons  for  excusing , — ^but  if 
tJie  divisioaa  that  are  to  fbUow  find  them 
parading  the  paramount  claims  upon  Liberals  of 
a  Liberalism  that  votes  for  Church-rates  and 
against  the  Ballot,  they  will  lose  more  than  the 
provisional  oonfideDce  of  the  eouotry :  theywiU 
jeopardise  the  ooaatiy  itself. 
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Tie  JUign  af  Tmrar/'  sr,  fiU  Diary  rf  fk 
YobmAm  af  ih$  Y$mt  2  of  ik^  Mmck  J^ 

jmhUoi    Tfanaftated  fram  the  BroKh.    Loa- 

don :  W.  aad  F.  €h.  Cii^.     1865. 
Tbb  IKary  of  a  pddvate  soldier  of  Hie  f  renoh. 
anny,  wlu>  aerred  am  Jke  ^nptior  agaiantthe. 
imd^SL  invadei;  who  was  iaapbcated  aa  tbe  plots 


and  oeoDtendotB  timtasaiiBed  tiiaiatflOEaaliao^ 

oeedings  of  file  Convention,  who  uaderwenttfae 
oalamities  of  proscription,  the  mockery  of  sham 
trials,  and  tbe  tortures  and  miseries  of  impnsob- 
meat  in,  aevolntiaiiaiy  gaids^  who  by  auniefe 
escaped  the  axe,  and  served  afterwards  agaiBSt 
liie  royalist  foiaes  in  TenA6o-HHudL   a  diary 
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to  jiitoiwit  tbf  leador.  In  i«speet  of  inteimt 
this  T(diisiie  mill  mocelSiaB  flft^dy  <»qpqetiittoiL 
The  Moidentft  jiMis  won  ^aoh  'other  to  sa^^i^, 
thigr  axe  of  80  in/xmsciom  and  suggestive  a&im- 
paxt^j*41iey  reveal  oo  terribly  aiid  eompletdy  tbe 
politioal  fiotaaglenifmty  the  inord  dupwveolc,  oad 
tb&  d^nebtio  toosternaticaL  «iid  overthrow  of 
Fieadk  soeaei^  at  that  parti«B}ar  era»  that  we 
acre  impaiHed  by  a  kind  of  fbiaeiiiatjkHL'  to  panme 
the  naimtive  to  its  dose,  eee  wa  pauae  to  leAeot 
ufm  the  omiaotis  pbaaea  of  btuaaa  Met  and 
histoiywiiidi  it  exhibita. 

like  most  ^tpbiogcapheara^  &e  writer  is 
chaageable  "vrith  egotiam;  but  he  has  rendered 
the  ofetffffe  lighter  than  it  might  have  beeiii  by 
oomBbaetmgmttihis  owneaqrioits  tatd.  adyentares 
thone  of  a  boaepn  Mend  and  inilitaiy  oemrade, 
who  figqres  under  tibe  name  of  Anielme.  This 
wexfliy,  wiio  ia  an  odd  mixture  of  firantio 
bztmiryy  groea  aaiinaKam>  Heiv^kan  atrei^thy 
reflned  aentfanenty  and  uneouunpled  fidelity,  is  an 
ez-Domi9ieiin  monk;  who^  baring  half-sstyr- 
dorsd  a  Capuchin,  had  taken  refhge  ia  the  re- 
publican army  frcm  the  rereage  of  the  brethren 
of  the  ordar.  But  we  will  a&ow  him — and  he 
win.  d^  it  ohai^aoteristioally — to  iaibroduoe  bim- 

"SftiT* 

In  1790,  the  Coaveiit  of  the  Bomioicaas  at  Clearmont 
Ferrant,  tiae  capital  of  the  province  of  Anvergne,  in 
which  I  wtm  (Shtef  brother,  wished  to  rerive  the  ancient 
pririkga  o>f  begging,  with  which  that  Order  had  for* 
merij  bean,  inyeeted,  and  I  was  appointed  to  go  into  tiie 
coantry  on  that  mission*  l^oonehad  a  donbt  respecting 
the  sncceae  of  mj  circnlt^  and  each  of  the  brothers  re- 
joiced beforehand  m  the  small  profits  it  might  procure  us ; 
proftti  80  nmch  the  more  agreeable  that  we  had  to  rea- 
der no  aeoowit  of  them  to  the  district.    But  alas !    We 
did  not  calcolate  on  the  perfidj  of  oar  neighboors  the 
Capuchins— who  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
design  of  onr  fraternity,  hastened  to  take  the  field  before 
us  idih  their  Mendicants.    These  wretches  did  not  con* 
fiae  their  koaTcrj  to  this  movement.     They  ordered 
their  eauissarieB  iaduatriously  to  spread  a  re^rt  among 
the  peasantry  in  the  country,  that  Saint  Dominic,  having 
become  too  rich,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  in  Hearen,  and 
had  completely  lost  his  influence  as  a  mediator.    The 
letote  of  this  manosnvre  was  just  what  might  be  ez- 
peoted)  tiuHfc  Is  to  say,  my  waUet  reoMiaed  desperately 
eo^iliy.    The  Devil,  at  this  juictnre,  brought  me  face  to 
f aecc  ^th  one  of  diese  Mendicant  Capuchins.    I  roust 
do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  showed  extreme 
courtesy  towards  my  rival;  but  the  poor  wretch,  intoad- 
cated  bj  his  success,  could  not  pieserva  a  decent  beha- 
viour towards  me.    He  began  first  to  joke  me  alx>ut  the 
diseredit  of  Saint  Dominic;  pretended  then  to  pity  me 
for  the  fotigne  of  carrying  my  money-bagBj  and  wound 
np  by  descending  to  the  greatest  coacsenesSb  Wfant  more 
shall  I  say?    The  natoral  consequences  followed;  with 
one  blow  of  my  fist  I  laid  xny  rival  at  my  feet.    I  am  to 
this  di^  ignorant  whether  I  had  the  misfortttne  to  kill; 
him  oat  of  hand.    However  thia  may  be,  I  took  to  fiight 
and  leKained  my  convent,  where  my  brethren  received 
me  wHS  taanspor^  and  aaiafed  me  ^at  mj  eoQ^uct  did 
me  great  honour*    I7afi>rtunatoly»  justice  did  not  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion;  and  one  night,  while  1  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  jast,  the  officers  of  the  marshalsea  sur- 
roanfied  oar  convent    I  escaped  by  an  outlet  known 
only  to  myself,  and>  to  avoid  (latcotion,  eoiwtod  aa  ft 
prWata.ioldiar^ 


Thifr  fighting  n^^nk  ia  tfae^Iife  of  flie  atory-^ 
FrispT  Tudi;  himadf  is  noliuQg  to  hiio.  yiea^ 
w^  tA  attempt  to  ka^  bU  perfoianioii^es  we 
fihauJd  hnreto  wnt§t  «a  'aiialjwiB  o£  the  ▼4>luaLe, 
whioh,  looking  to  ibe  vapidi^  with  wluoh  eYonta 
suoceed  each  other,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
quaatioa.  Tho  work,  though,  evideutly  a  fiptioii, 
and  atro9gily  porrAded  bj  winiatakeable  Gallio 
elaoieiita  o£  roittaiBee>  is  also  aa  ardaatly  baaed 
upon  &ct,  and,  so  ftdr  aa  we  aore  able  to  judge, 
uponperaanal  obaezratioii.  There  is  oo  couditioii 
of  society  which  ^oiild  he  aeciously  a^tod  by 
ib»  iMYoIiitiantti^  influenDas  but  what  ia  here 
deaocibad  under  &q  opevatiion  of  thoae  ioflaenoeBf 
and  described,  too,  w4)h  extraoirdijQLanly  forcible 
and  life-like  traita^.  Xh.^  completenesa  of  the 
pii^tmse  in  aU.  ita  ffirta  miiiltatea  ^gawfe  the  pro- 
bahility  <^  the  Btary-^^biU  sattiiig  that  obje^tiaa 
aside,  aad  acceptiBg  the  iiiacbiiiery  of  the  drama 
0A  fictitious,  Hie  i^eader  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  any  abaencd  of  truth  iu  the  general 
details. 

As  a  q^eennan  of  tioye  load  of  aotioA  of  whioh 
this  volume  is  ftdl,  we  shall  select  aai  .account 
of  the  attack,  on  ^e  Ch&taau  of  Grand-boeuf  by 
the  peaaants  of  1^  dis^t  Itis  but  a  solitary 
fyKaiWfcpli»  of  a  tragedy  too  ft^uanily  ^naoted 
durii^  Uie  height  of  nemtblieiaL  Airor.  The 
steward^  who  had  been  left  by  the  emigrant 
noble  in  charge  of .  the  Cbat^u,  had  receiy^ 
notice  thai  it  was  to  be  attacked;  m^  the£»llowr 
ing  ia  his  a^eoiuit  of  the  matter. 

The  garrison  I  commanded  was  composed  in  all  of 
fourteen  men.  We  were  in  no  \Taajt  of  arms ;  onr  arsenal 
contained  sis^ty  double-bar|:elIad  guns,  bcskj/es  one  piece 
of  artillery  CArryinjg;  a  po^nd-ba^,  and  on  the  use  of 
which  we  reckoned  much.  One  afternoon  we  were 
going  to  sit  down  to  tabic,  when  the  sentinel  came  to . 
warn  ns  that  the  peasants  were  marching  upon  tiia 
chateau.  On  running  to  see,  X  beheld  M  least  four 
thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes,  scjthes,  and  I9,u9k6t8^ . 

who  were  adyancing  with  shouts  towards  us 

Not  willing  to  neglect  any  means,  I  presented  myself  at 
the  gate,  to  enter  into  a  parley.  The  peasants  im« 
mediately  surrounded  nie.  **  iMy  friunds,"  said  X,  **  I 
have  to  caution  you  tl)at  we  have  decided,  if  the  fortone- 
of  war  turns  against  us,  to  blow  ourselves  up.  Ten 
barrels  of  powder  are  stored  in  the  collars.  See  what 
yon  haTO  to  expect f  Unfortunately,  my  threat  not 
having  reached  the  extremities  of  the  crowd,  the  distatK 
ranks  pressed  forward.  I  then  songbtto  regain  my 
post,  but  the  peasants  detained  me.  **  I  am  sorry  to 
occasion  vou  any  uneasiness,  citizen  gnard,"  said  one  of 
the  cfaiefa,  ^'fbr  really  you  are  not  a  bad  Ud;  but  you 
must  havathegoodneaa  now  to  lat>u»abaoi  yefo.  Wa 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  release  so  brave  a  man  as  you.** 
**  My  friends,**  said  I,  '*  I  see  it  is  hopeless  to  resist:  let 
me  return  to  my  garrison,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Promise  me  to  respect  the 
lives  «^B|f  fixtv  mea,  and  I  wiU  engsga  that  tbegr  will 
abandon  ;tha  cweau  wlthoot  defeodiog  it."  I/lj  pro* 
posal  was  accepted,  and  they  suffered  me  to  withdraw. 
M^  thirteen  companions  awaited  my  rettun  with  great 
aiNtiety.  *'Cora(rades,**^  said  I,  •they  win  grant  us 
natfihertneiavrBairoyv,  Let  «s  dated  oorsekveai-atnae 
waasniafaViiMiiiaaotdieamteveiigid.''  Ibadwaiwaty 
spoken,  when  the  assailants*  enraged  that  wa.  did  not 
open  the  gates,  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a  discharge 
of  muskeSy.  •  Fire  on  all  sides!"  I  cried.  Immedjatety 
the  windows  of  thecbAtaan  exhibited  a  gifffi^  of' 
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Tim  cries.of  ta^  aii4'«tief  M\hA  «VM6  ftom"  liM  -mA^ 
of  the  beBiegen  prared  Uafitbeveply  faad-tAfctti  effieck 
This  Booofess  pal  (he  peaaAtii^  to  digbt,  Inu;  recover- 
ing from  their  panic,  the7  aoon  reaamed  the  attack, 
which  they  maintained  all  -  night,  wl^diawing  to- 
wards sunrise.  We  were  ibr  a  lime  tictorioos;  but 
it  waa  0Tid«it  tba$  «h«  'Muaals,  mnigiated  by  a  spirit 
of  rerenge  and  the  hope  oi  pillage,  woiild  not  oeaae 
their  hostilities.  Two  days  passed,  and  I  began  to 
comfort  myself  with  the  idea  ihht  we  bad  got  M 
of  our  enemies,  when  oa  the  'Airi  d^  -we  saw 
them  return  more  muneroas  than  ever.  This  second 
assault  was  much  more  bloody  than  the  first;  we  had 
the  uLmosc  diffiooUy  in  repulsiog  the  assailants,  who, 
intoxicated  with  'brandjr  and  i«f:e,  were  Idllcd  in  nam- 
bers  at  the  ^t  of  the  walls.  Thank^  to  a  discharge  of 
old  iron,  which  we  fired  from  our  piece  of  artillery  point 
blanc  upon  them,  we  cleared  not  cnly  the  grand  avenue, 
but  the  park  of  llie  chAteau.  The  old  housekeeper  heat 
the  drum  furiously  during  the  whole  attaek,  and  made 
such  a  noise  that  the  peasants  wiAdrcfw,  conrvincCfd  that 
the  place  was  defeodvd  by  troops.  AS  knrgih  our 
ammunition  farilBd>and  we  were  foroad't«>iKi^da  comipil 
of  war.  It  was  proposed  th*t  we  should  out  with  the 
sabre  a  passage  through  the  enemy.  I  replied  that  it 
was  a  foUy  to  think  of  it.  **  Disguisa  yennseWes,"  I 
cried  ;  **  dress  yourselTOS  like  peasants,  cut  off  your 
beards,  exchange  your  boots  for  wooden  shoes,  and  bold 
yonrselres  in  readiness  to  execute  my  orders."  They 
obeyed  without  hesitation,  and  disguised  themselves  so 
effectually  that  the  most  practised  eye  coilld  not  detect 
them.  '*  Now,"  said  J,  ^yoii»  Gertttis^  fo  atad  open  nhr« 
observed  the  gates  of  the  grand  arenne  aifid  She  inkier 
court  Mind,  if  you^wa  asen«  all  is  lost"  In  a  qvadter  #f 
an  hour  Gervais  returned,  assnrsng  saa  thathe  haddone  as 
I  ordered  without  beiug  perceived,  **Kow,"  said  I, 
**  load  our  little  caDnon  with  iron  to  the  muzzle,  and 
take  it  to  the  vestibule — then  rank  yourselves  behind  i(» 
and  wait  my  directions.**  We  soon  saw  the  peasants 
advance  in  a  crowd,  pell-mell,  the  hinder  ones  pushing 
on  the  foremost,  and  in  less  than  Ave  minutes  the  yard 
was  so  crowded  that  th«y  Were  uoable  lo  aeu  **  Viiite !" 
cried  I,  openi^  tfte  door,  of  the  Tsstibulei  At  that 
instant,  twenty  musket^ibata  wesallred,  a  dozctt  furious 
hnll-dogs  were  let  loose,  and  our  cannon  sent  its  vodley 
of  old  iron.  Never  was  panic  nqore  complete  ^  mad  with 
affiright,  they  trod  one  another  under  foot,  and  maa- 
sacred  each  other  without  piiy.  "  Comrades/*  said  I, 
**  the  moment  for  saving  ourselves  Is  come ;  let  us  mix 
with  the  crowd,  aha  each  take  his  own  course. 
Farewell!"  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  threw 
myself  among  the  peasants,  and  soon  opened  to  myself 
a  passage.  '  lii  another  honr,  sheltered  in  a  distant  wood, 
I  saw  an  immeasasbeeSof  ^me  which  rose  to  Uearvfl. 
It  was  a  revolutionary  feurdt^joie  ,•  the  ancient  manor 
of  the  Counts  de  Graodrbceef  was  burned  by  (heir 
vassals  ajmdii^:ciies  of  **  Vim  h  Ziberii,  VEfoliii  tt  la 
Fratemiti:* 

Mingled  with  3etailB  of  the  character  of  the 
aboYG^  are  yanjoua  scenes  of  indiTidual  heroism 
and  adTeBtnsG^  and  not «  few  touching  pietorea 
of  feminine  fortitude  wider  calamity.  In  many 
respects  the  narrative  ia  a  paijhM  one,  in  spite 
of  the  vivacious  style  in  which  it  is  written. 
In  the  latter  chapters  we  are  introduced  to  a 
singular  personage,  who,  under  the  comic  pseti- 
donym  of  Cherche-d-JIfanaer,  eats  and  fighfe  and 
dies  in  a  style  truly  original  and  truly  French. 
The  author  of  the  book  is  a  thorough  Boyalist  in 
his  sympathies,  and  has  all  the  pFeguffices  of  his 
old-faahianed  dique;  hot  be  has  phtupon  the 
record  matters  worth  remembering,  add  we  can 
with  a  sa&  conaeienoe  vesanuoend  his  vfllume  to 
all  classes  of  readers. 


L^  of  Ifmteon  ^  fnM,  Smm&^  ^f:^ 
'   JPrench,.  from  hh  JSirth^  iO  th  p-^sp^yMe. 

By  ISiBfjiiT^cx  .QiMsmy^^^ 

trid^e  aad  Onl^.     1845*  .  v.>  . 

Thbbb  are  ^BfW  radeciiiig  Efigiiisbmito  towhpm 
the  French  alliance,  looking  at  it  firom  {fl  jKi^ts 
of  view,  can  be  a  natter  of  unminglefl  sati^w- 
tiqn.  .  Whatevei;  4^vaoiages.  it  may  Jhold  ^o^tr 
and  whaterar  itaeJtpe^cnoj  unda0..pBe8BUtfiir-. 
cumstances,  of  which  much  mighi  l^B^sud  bcith 
pro  and  6on,  the  &ct  that  while  in  alliance  idfli 
the  Fiwch  Eiwperpr  we  aye  virtually  sanctionitig, 
the  rule  of  despotiainrr-a. despotism  uistalle&Jb^. 
the  shedcUiifp  of  imiocent  blood  and  eUtablidied 
upon  the  ruin  of  firee  institutidnB— thiis  faet,. 
which, eyet  remain^  deeply  rooted  in  the  English 
miAd,.m(^9|.  ibe.  c^T^miiu&cen^y  with,  which  we 
should  regard  an  alliance  withthe  Fremdb  pei^le^ 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  check  to  the  aelf-'giatular 
tion  in  whicn  we  should  otherwise  indulge. 
Louis  Napoleon  stands  £o  us  on  a?i  extraordiuaiy 
ligbi--4f  light  it  be  which  reveala  sptbing ; ..  we 
know  the  antecedents  of  the  man  of  JBoule^e^ 
of  Strasburg^,  and  of  Ham--of  the  tnbune,  of  the 
violated  oath,  and  of  the  coup  d'etat — but  we  do 
not  know  Xouis  Kapoleon  Bpnaparte,  whose  will 
is  the  law  of  the  French  ipeepl^  HOC  do  we  know 
what  thait  will  may  dihoae  to  make  the  will  of 
France  to-morrow.  Btit  despite  our  ignoitiifice, 
and  the  dark  suspicion  wl^ch  is  nevef  absent 
from  our  minds,  we  prepare  ovations  in  honour 
of  the  suooeaBfiil  parvenu;  wie  cheer,  him  Along. 
otET  8l2!eets,  bow  down  tol^  at  festive  banquets,, 
and  strengdien  his  throne,  which  is  not  ttta> 
blished  in  righteousness,  by  the  prestige  of  our 
approving  acclamations.  And  \^n  the  exiled 
patriot  telle  us  that  in  so  doing  Englaikd  does  a 
great  wrong— does,  in  fact,  by  her  ill-timed  wx)r- 
ship  of  incarnated  falsehood  and  violence,  dis- 
countenance the  practice  of  truth  and  humanity 
all  over  the  world — ^we  hd,  abashed  at  the  ic* 
proof,  beoauae  we  cannot  deny  its  justice^  and 
we  have  not  a  word  in  rcply-^for  «w,  too^ 
cheered  as  the  Imperial  chariot  drove  by. 

It  is  to  some  such  train  of  reflection  as  the 
above,  that  the  reader  who  takes  up  this  little, 
volume,  and  reads  it  attentively,  will  be  urged. 
It  is  the  only  biography  of  the  Third  Napoleon 
which  has  been  dispassionateiy  written,  and 
on  that  account  it  is  the  only  one  in  which 
equal  justice  is  rendered  to  his  character.  Mr. 
Greenwood  cam  assume  as  much  impassive  ian^^ 
froid  as  Kap<ileoii  himself,  and  he  has  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  Emperor,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
falsifies  his  statements,  hut  damns  >>vm  the 
deepest  "with  the  sim|4est  expression  of  the 
tnkth;  We  have  space  ^mly^  on^eittract-^t 
points  to  the  ihtuye,  ftnd  it  may  serve,  as  well 
as  the  "  consideration  of  l^e  past,"  to  "  couect 
over^KK>nfidenoe  in  the  present." 

From  the  past  of  such  a  man  we  are  compelled  to  torn 
at  once  to  the  future,  Which  must  alwajs  look  ominous 
enough.  ITrotn  wonder,  wonder  is  to  be  gathered ;  from 
uneertaitit]r'-**donbi)  ft<OBiphenQmeiair-*expectstion;  and 
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the  j^ilte, pf  Ae  ei^Kc.  ^TSeJ.  ... 
wafljMipclaimed  l>r  Napoleon  tho  Third ;  ana  a^n  his 
wotrmi  haV^'bc^'Uiken  kp  and  repeated  Iprhb  adiiiirert, 
ardent!/  charmed,  and  not'a  iittle  ^or^ti^^ At te  disl' 
coxoiy^  v"7h»Bintire.i9.  peaoe,*'  JW  proQiaWt.  but  for 
jeai9-  and  /aaijv.  )iq  has  been  proclaiming  this  also :  that 
if  the  X)^ne  &ample  cannot  lie,  the  representative  of 
that  Napioleotiic  Idea,  ttrliose  fate  i$  no  neartyaUied  to 
Bk,'tamf  -  He  bas  been  prddaimifiif  fl>r-yottrfi  that  biti 
rigflB  baud  IcHpws  no  laynr  »d  wfU-  as .  decekr  but  witb. 
tl^  hei>dric9  /elab^ratj^IVf  The  j^gdpir;e,  bowever,  mvf 
be  paacCf  becpae  the  Emperpr  ma/  be  wise;  and  enii- 
nentljr'  sagacions  be  has  prOTed  to  be,  except  In  one 
point  alctne.  For  ire  mnkt  ever  remembier-  trhkt  'all 
tbeomgh  the' odurse  of  bis^  life  faa0iulii9aMd,or  rather 
condeoaid^  theimind  ofllhor  iEmpwor  (. .  ofnidekiaed  it 
agfli^  tb^  reception  of  am  fueling  w^qb  x^igbt  mili- 
tate a^nat  its  despotic,  tendencies'— condensed  it  against 
the  re^sptioii  of  socb'  a  stni^l  qen^e  of  honohras  wbnld 
di$c6nrage  f&laebood.  It  is,^bc«r0  and  niifiiiiigabi^ 
futhm  b|s  destia/  tota^tvaken  the<gloxiete  of  .theJBim* 
piia.  Glttf  lto>ng}i  tbp  li^hoift  ^tnraa  of,  hia  lifo  i;ai|8 
this.ficUbyineiging  into  itself  all  considerations^  and  we 
majr'rel/  npoa  it,  tl^ait  if  in  e:(ile  and  in  prison^  when 
none  but  himself  dared  to  hope  for  its  connimmation — 
if  Wben-amik  Mte  the  d^ha  '6f  teobteibpt,  ni^itfa-  ili^ 
sn^tmp^  aU  £iiK»peisai^'Dg  pcut  kiiears,  ha  sdllsteadily 
c]«9^  to.it^  and  trusta^  |n  it  almd^st;  a|Eeetioaately-rno;w 
th^it  l^as  so  far  been  realised,  it  will  not  be  abandoned. 
Ic^in  this  conviction  of  bis  ''destiny**  to  awaken  the 
spirit  W  a  defanct  era,  wMcb  ^v^ahfm  that  i;old.  phe- 
nonrenal  asfped^  #b  have«  ao|lotd  in  the  paM;  H  is  this 
which  nrresta^iminth  so  HMohiooosawna  p9i)irac:in  tibd 
prosqiE^f  and  by  this,  wa  believe^  the  fulcra  ia  to  be  read 
—whatever  cau  possibly  be  read  af  all.  «^.  ...  It  Is 
from  the  promptings  of  necessity,  or  flrom  what  he  may 
at  any  time  caneeive  to  bathe  nacessitieff  of  his  pP^Ation, 
thut^pMo^hfta  most  to  fear.  •  Ifor  wonld  tbere'  be  any- 
thing •.apnatariU.  in  tb0  fact*  if  the  peasant. JSno^teror 
shooJd  'hp  iealpna  of  the  ppwer  of  which  Earopa  suc^ 
ceeded  in  depriving  the  past  Bmperor,  and  be  resolved 
toirestore  it  by  an  opportunity.  Bnch  a  fueling  may  be 
(lo^lortfd,  and  it^  resolesfireknown  to  be  disastrooR;  but 
it  is  OJ10  wfagoh  eoald  cause  no  aitoaiahraeat  or  acaroely 
ba  eofid^mned.  That  this  feeling  lives  ^nd  reigns  in  tha 
heact  of  Kapoleon  the  Third,  a  hundred  evidences  prove; 
on  the  contrary,  how  far  it  may  be  controlled,  there  are 
no.crrdencies.  Certain  it  is,  however,  we  conceive,  that 
he  itfill  die  intensely  mortified  if  he  doea  not  achieve  soch 
a^imdimoasikt  fox  Eraoca,  aind  snch  renovrn  fi>r  tha 
name  of  Napoleon*  as  will  coveo:  th»  dafeat  of  the  ifdea 
under  **My  iincle  the  Emperor!*'  . 


v..  POETRY  AND  YERSE. 
IYb  have  aeY^ral  eoog^tpcs  awaiting  ihqix  &yfQjA 
tiii^  n^nth  to  whom-  wa  can  do  }^i  imdeqwtQ 
juatice,  from  want  of  thei  nieooasary  »pac^^  We 
nu^i.giy^  -tbe  ^ret  plfH^  in  the  liet^  to.  Mwm.aitj^ 
Pa0}»«K, by  $obin.  QlasgOiw:  M^  K^lo:  £din* 
biu;^ :  },  it[e9zies4  Bo^in  ia  a  genuine  bird  o[ 
spiig,  qikQ,8ical  and  ''  full-throated"  as  a  throstle ; 
bi^i^Tighlly  named, after  the; redbreast))  kaaiauob 
a^iha laiiikg^  niipst  inig<^ously  rgnnd.  ]l^  old  rpo£- 
ts^^an4  speaks  /to  Ul^  h^art .  of^i  the  fancy,  and 
living  symp^thiq^  and*  v^moiim  of  dwellers  at 
home.  We  donH  care  to  Jjxeas^ire.hiia  byppeti^ 
theories — ^in  fact,  he  drives  them  all  ou^  of  onr 
h^ad,  and  sets  us  and  otp*  Nelly,  who  sits  darning 
our  hose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  iogle-nook, 
a  laughing  like  mAclcaps  at  (me  moment, , and  the 


«"^9i^t^ei^4eolKffiig,iii«  4b^)^  .wevC!(^illd!At.^hfiip  oiQi^ 
pnre^is  p^oj  fB^lyes,»withant   a    peokebtbtandkerchief  and  a 

sneeze.  Eidib,  k  a  little  bM,  if  ydn  like;  but  wb 
will  pipe  Mm  f^aiiistany  bullfinch  of  his  ruches 
any.  day,  .'^  Iw.e^t  1  1;weet,*'  See,  hjow  mis- 
chievoiia  the  fdl^w  looba*  Se  is  going  to  give  us 
something  funny.    listeii. 

Mm  Batisdn  and  Tib  his.wifa  : 

iSat  toastin' tUair  taeaiuB  nichtt' 
When  something  atardt  in  tha  flair  < 

And  blinkit  by  their  siohL  . 

«*Gttidwiffe,** quoth  J'ohn,  "did y^ see  that  moose ? 

Whar  sorra  was  the  catt  *' 
*<  A  moose?  "^*^  Ay,  a  moose!.''— **Ka,'  na,  Guidman„ 

It  wasna  a  moose,  ^^vas  a  rat.*' 

"  Oiv,  ow»  Gnidmfa,  to  tbinl^  yaVa  baeJa 
ba^  ia»g  abottt^tbe  boosay 
'   An'notokanaxnaoaa&a^^acati     ■•  •   i  .. 
,  Yqo  wa^a>a I'atl '^asAmoQaaP' . 

**  J^  seiftA  ituat  mlea  than  yo<x,  Guidaiaa^^  '■ 

An'^wHatthlftkyBO'thttt?     - 
Sa6  baud  yonr  iongnc  an*  say  naa  mair-^ 
'  tteUyeittvaSiarat.'^ 

;    "j^£<?,band  my  tongue  for  yott^Guj^Jwif]^ I . 
Til  be  n^ester  0*  this  hpose^, 
I  saw*t  as  plain  as  een  could  see,  ,  ,,        , 
An' t  tell  yc  it  was  A  mooseu^' 

<^}f  yoa'r4ttie]iie8(wro*'thj0hQOBa^       .     /    , 

Iins  rm  tbe  miattress  io^$  , 
An'  I  ken  i^^  what's  in  diabooaoH^ 

Sael  tell  ye  iti  was  B  rat;'^ 

**  Wed,  weel,  Gnidwlfe,  gae  mak*  tb0  brose. 
An*  ca*  it  what  yo  please,"  ' .   , 

6o  up  she  rose  and  mad6  t|le  brose,        /      .    '  ' 
Wnile  John  s^t  toastin'  bis  taes,  t 

They  snpit  and  snpit  and  snpit  ibe  broat^ 
'  And  aye  their  lips  played,  amaiek; 
They- snpit  and  snpit  iaad<supife  the  ftroH^ 
Tili tkw lugsb^gaata cncfc.     >  . 

"SJc'fnIis  we  were  to  ftT  onf;  Gttidwifc;  ; 

About  a  moo^e  "— ••  A  what  I         '   '^ 
It's  a  lee  ye  tell,  an'  I  say  again 

It  wasna  a  moose,  'twas  a  rat." 

**  Wad  ye  ca'  ma  a  l^ar  to  my  ywy  fope? 

My  faith  bat  ye  cx^vr.  croose  1 
I  tell  ye,  Tib,  I  never  wiU  bear't— 

'Twas  a  moose.'*—**  'Twas  arat,"— "  *T  w^w  a  moose.** 

Wi'  tfiat  aha  stnick  him  ower  the  pow^^ 

^  Ye  dear  anld  doit,  tak'  that — 
Gae  to  yter  bed,  ye  canket'd  samph-*^ 

fTwaa  •  ttAir^**  'Twas  a  moose."-*^  TWas  a  rat" 

She  sent  the  brose  canp  a^  hiahaela   • 

As  he  hirpled  ben  the  hoose; 
Yet  he  shored  out  his  head  aa  be  stai^ik-tfae  door. 

And  icriad,  <*  'Twaa  a  tawoae,  'cwaa  a  moooei" 

Bnt  %heln  the  earle  fsH  tol^p 

She  paid  faun  bank  for  that, 
Androar'd  ii^o  Ids  floepin'  lair, 

**  'I'was  a  rat,  'twas  a  rat,  'twas  a  ntl" 

7ha  dejil  be  wi*  me  .if  I.  t^nk 

,  It  was  a  beast  ava — , 
Keist  mdmin'  when  she  sweepit  the  flair 
She  found  wea  (Tohnnie'a  ba*  I 


Bravo  I  Bob^-M^apitally  sang,  and  exquisitely 
homilitio  <witiiout  any  sermonising^-^^ake  a  peek 
or  tiro  at  ibis  lump  of  sugar  and  try  a^n  my 
bi9die-*Now  then-«-*«omething  tendw  tius  time, 
tiisten  again. 
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WAA  mm  tlw  thain'^  the  wind  it  watf  ^ulin'i 

And  sooffin'  and  svellin'  the  drift  it  did  bkw; 
Doon  in  the  muirland  a  doggie  was  yowlin' 

For  some  weary  body  owerta'en  bj  the  tnaw. 
SairljT  we  wished  for  Uie  dawn  o'  the  daf  , 

And  mtmj  a  iam  teaor  cf  forrtw  did  fa'; 
And  moiij  a  heart  in  the  parish  was  wa«v«*- 

Twaa  the  aald  GaberlonsJA  ]i^  dead  in  U10  snairl 

Nae  xnair  will  we  feast  o*er  the  news  o'  the  dachan, 

Or  hear  how  the  lairds  gang  wf  lairds  to  the  law; 
'    Well  hear  nae  mair  clashes  to  set  ns  a-Ianchlxt', — 

The  anld  Gaberinnzid  is  dead  and  awa'. 
Nae  mair  will  auld  Gnunile  sit  craekin'  at  e'eft 

Wi'  the  eoaUrie  anld  «arie4i7oiil  by  Ifhe  wm*. 
And  laach  ower  the  jokes  o'  the  daya  that  hae  been, 

Now  fhe  anld  Oaberlnnzie  is  dead  and  awa*. 

Nae  mair  will  the  lasses  wha  work  at  the  ferm 

Ken  how  ither  lasses  are  growin'  sae  braw; 
Or  wha's  to  be  married  at  Martinmas  tenm,-^ 

Tlie  aald  Gaherinaaleis  dead  and  awa*. 
Nae  mair  will  aald;  Gamdfaither  erack  9^  the  war 

Wi*  the  skilly  aald  bodie  wbaken*d  0*  i^  a'; 
His  heart  now  is  doure,  and  heair  and  sair. 

Since  the  aald  Gaheriunzie  is  dead  and  awa*. 

Nae  mair  will  the  laddies  hear  old  farrant  stories 

0*  ilka  anld  oastle  and  qn^er-higgit  la« 
O*  ghaists  and  o*  witches,  o*  warlocks  and  fairies^'^ 

The  aald  Gaberhinaie  te  dead  and  awa*. 
Wha  coald  hae  thoeht  we  wad  miss  kim  laa  iUl 

The  parish  is  no  like  a  parish  ara; 
Naething  to  cheer  ns  now!  a'  bodie*a  dnlT, 

Since  the  aald  Gaberlanarie  is  dead  and  awa'. 

There's  a  pleasant,  pensive^  and  picturesque 
ditty  for  you  I  But  IU)bin  has  stuff  of  a  diffe* 
rent  sort  to  this  in  him,  and  we  shall  eall  upon 
him  for  one  more  song  in  a  new  strain  be&re  we 
let  him  go.    This  time  it  shall  be 

A  winking,  hlinkitrg  little  thing, 

Fnll  of  deep-eyed  witeherftei 
Full  of  anleas  roUiekiag, 

And  ever  basr  as  a  beet 
Making  all  the  boaae  to  ring. 

She  is  very  joy  to  me : 
Waking,  sleeping,  early,  late. 
My  heart  is  fttU  of  Little  Kate. 

She  fills  the  house  with  such  sweet  noise. 
That  even  a  sage  could  iiotiehafce; 

To  listen  to  her  silyery  voice, 
I*d  lay  aside  the  wisest  book; 

And  when  Td  hare  my  sonl  rejoice. 
Beep,  deep  into  her  eyes  I  look; 

1  quite  forget  my  day  and  date, 

Ant\  lose  mystif  in  little  Sate. 

I  hear  her  voice  at  break  of  dvy, 
She's  waiting  for  me  when  I  wake  ; 

And  even  when  I  go  away, 
She  sobs  as  if  her  heart  woald  bteak. 

My  dariing  Kate,  I  cannot  stay. 
Or  gladly  would  I  tot  thy  sake: 

I  would 'the  flighty  honrs  wottld  wail, 

And  let  me  play  with  little  Kate  I 

Coming  home  I  catch  her  tongofi 

Ringing  like  a  Utde  beO, 
Joyous  as  a  linnet's  song, 

Dulcet  as  a  woodland  well : 
At  the  door  I  listen  long. 

Lest  my  entrance  break  the  spell; 
And  what  a  rattling,  prattling  state 
Thy  heart  Is  in,  thoa  little  Kate! 

She  gives  my  days  ^  supny  hue^  ^ 

i        Sk^  keeps  2aa  in  ^  world  of  light; 


She iHo wii.ahtaey  dwr, 

That  hathaaany  ^onl  at  mom  aad  ni^h^ 
And  keeps  my  lile  so  frcsh  and.  «ew« 

'Twill  ne'er  gmw  old  or  sufifer  hKghi: 
She's  three,  and  l«n  twonty<«%|^ 
Yet  Ibel  as  youvg  as  little  KiMe. 

Then»^  Soh,.  that's  ^ooaghr— wo  won't  hmt 
ttia  final  yerae  which  ymt  ^bietw  off  odb-  day 
when  jon  had  the  pip,  and  which  wa  heg 
leave  to  delete  altogether.  JBlj  awajr^  hasof 
birdiei  and  maJte  toom  for  watber. 

Enter  Arthur  H..  Horgan^*  in  saUe  gavb  and 

tam-down  oollary  with  aattowckeaka  and  nifiha- 

choly  eje  fixed  on  Tseaney.     No<3mig  of  Ihe 

tivacity  of  tho  robin  here,  but  a  little,  not  tdo 

ftuich,  of  the  swan-like  movement.    little  moird 

than  a  callow  fledging  as  yet,  bnt  not  withoat 

pioniae  of  pbmmge  in  good  time.     Let  him 

utter  his  voice. 

Her  part  is  over  on  life's  stage. 

The  voice  that  speaks  the  mScma  rite  hath  givaa 

The  worm  his  heritage. 

Another  saint  to  lleSren. 

Seeks  the  fair  corse  its  latest  home  oFliiding, 

IPsHi  the  cold  clods  as  though  they  mourn  at  1ii9iog 

Such  loveliness  from  da;f , 

Beauty's  own  soul,  where  breathe  their  ooiaomtfarMlh 

The  herald  ohiidron  of  deiMj^ 

The  sullen  worms  of  daath. 

• 

Sad  fiiaaa  the  temth  wiada  o'er  hev  gmve^ 

As  though  they  think  their  watl  may  walps  the^eeper; 

liOwly  the  lilies  wave 

Their  dewy  leaves  to  weep  her. 

Seftly  arise  in  aomwobardened  nuMhen^ 

JEotimt  strains  to  iootfie  her  srlieiia  aha  slwrnbaWi 

life'e  temple  teaantless. 

Its  earth-born  essence  mingling  with  the  sod, , 

Her  portion  lAsre— >Forgetlidnee8, 

JftoM^-the  Light  of  God! 

Alas !  too  common  was  her  lot. 
The  curse  on  Eve,  Bve*s  daughter  stSl  beseCtlag; 
Beloved— and  then  forgot-* 
Forgot — but  ne'er  forgetting. 
Man  roams  afar  o'er  ocean's  trackless  water« 
And  break  his  troth ;  but  she.  Love's  lonely  dangliter 
Lingers  to  weep  and  prsy, 
'  Lingers  to  heave  the  melancholy  sigli. 
Lingers  to  hail  a  dawqless  day. 
Lingers  to  love  and  die. 

la  this  Btyle,  which  is  much  too  maudlin  for 
our  taste,  and  more  musical  by  £ai  than  it  is 
either  lucid  or  profitable,  Mr.  Morgan  sings  in 
a  strain  of  considerable  length.  He  will  g^w 
out  of  his  teens  and  his  moody  melancholy  in  a 
few  diort  years,  and  then  we  may  chfoioe  to  hear 
of  him  again. 

Mr.  J.  i^est  oomes  next  with  his  ^'  HmtgUt 
on  X^i  imdffttsr  Pmmm/'  (London:  Partridge 
and  Oakey.)  IMlj,  these  Thoughts  on  Life  are 
an  odd  oombination  of  platitudes  and  mazes' 
nests,  which  wb  should  not  have  dreasied  that 
any  aftSB  would  hv^e  taken  the  trouble  to  weave 
into  voRio-  orcn  each  vene  as  thia.  Hie  author 
thus  deeedbes  the  drunkard-*- 

Bitt  see,  the  dmnkaid's  horrid  Ibrm  Is  faeia^ 
The  slave  of  wine,  of  spitits,  and  of  beec 

*  JPlMfKs;  By  Artlmr  M«  Margtin.  Jjondon :  J5Sannd09 
andOtley.;  18^, 
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And  if  it  nram'fy  from  llM  BiliAn-iiWUld  Iflkv 
W  tmf  ixUmr  Mng  a  iime  h^d  make  ! 
TtoB  creatoro  c&nnoc  eren  reach  his  cfaorob. 
But  leaveg  iribr'elie  pot-house  inthe  lurdi; 
Scaree  any  ho^  fm  mah  a  i^llm  lloi, 
DMpis'd  h0liT«%«ad  Miotiodiw. 

*  And'  now'  Mt.  firiwt   asks  an   important 

<[lU0tlOIl« 

Bttf  if  fromluatlmomr  Araiikenneaa  wa  flee, 
Qlkall  tra  MMMt  to  tta  toddltf  f 

Decidedly  not,  Mys  lie.    Let  themftbatidn. 

Whd  know  that  if  tfaej  sfp,  tfa«  sip  idll  ran 
OV  all  Ibe  luloaM  of  the  topping  tan. 

-««-«<- bat  let. tha  wifa.diipait, 
Aad  daly  ta  Qod's  mercies  have  reeony-— &c^  &c 

If  anybody  caa  £nd  poetry  in  such  doggeiel 
as  thi%.  or  pbiloaophy  in  sucli  TBasoniog,  let  them 
by  all  iqeaiis  puj^base  thia  toIuio^,  gUttenng  ia 
emeiald-grean  and  gold. 


BfiUmy  and  Jm  Thtdee :  Tales  and  Sketekes, 
wUhM  notice  of  tie  lAfe  and  LUerary  Charae^ 
ter  of  J^iie  Bmoedre.  Edinbuigb. :  ConataUe 
aad€o* 
Ws  can  expect  to  find  nothing  more  interesting 
in  thia  Sevetnth  Yolnma  of  Constable's  Foreign 
Miscellany^  than  the  biography  with  which  it 
opens.  Inhere  can  be  no  fingtish  reader  of  Souves- 
tre's  "*  Gcmfesaiona  of  a  Woxkmaa''  or  ''Attic  Piii- 
losopher/'  Isaimiuit  havekeaid  of  his  death  with 
legrety  wA  ka;7e  deaiied  to  know  nraoli  moss  of 
his  li£B  and  wiitii^^  The  desire  is  eztensiTel^ 
gratified  by  this  pnblicaticnL  We  learn  £:om  it 
that  £mile  was  bom  in  the  Sii^ton  town  of 
Morleixy  in  1806.  His  father  was  an  engineer 
oificer,  ia  ckfliy^  of  tbe  roads  and  bridges  of 
the  district.  Se  was  hissisdf  destined  to  this 
piofessian,  but  turned  from  it,  at  his  ftftber's 
death,  to  study  for  the  bar.  The  loss  of  the 
&mily  property  recalled  him  from  Paris,  to 
become  a  bookaeUer'a  shopman  i&  l!f antes,  ifxc 
the  support  of  his  mother  and  his  elder 
brothers  widow.  He  here  came  in  contact 
inSb.  a  benevolent  deputy,  much  interested  m 
the  establishment  of  reformatory  schools, — 
one  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Souvestre  and  a 
yovdkfal  philanthropist  named  Fapot.  Emile 
married,  but  in  less  than  twelve  m<m1hs  was  « 
chfldtot  widower.  He  married,  some  time 
after,  the  aster  of  his  friend  and  aasodats^  to 
whom  he  ahandoned  &e  school,  and  betook 
himself  to  literature.  He  became  editor  of 
La  FmuiitB,  and  contributor  to  the  Paris 
Temps.  In  1886,  he  brought  out  Le$  Dermers 
Brdtmks^  whidi  at  once  gave  him  the  reputation 
be  had  soo^t  in  vain  by  carrying  from  theatre 
to  flieatre,  a  MS.  tragedy,— Ihe  "Siege  of 
Ifisnlangjbi;"  iq[»eiled  by  ^e  censor,  wlum  at 
last  a  manifcrwaa  found  te  aoocpiiL  Sailing 
beahhy  and  te  daama  of  a  young  fiuaily,  in- 
cbued  hiB  roBBOval  to  Ptais,  where  he  led»  for 
€i|^ton  yeans  the  iUuetiiouaiLyobsaaie  oavser  of 
a  hant'Watkiiig  liUeraUw.     Hia  iadttstiy  is 


vindicated  b^  th^  (nedhiy)^  si^venty  vohimeB 
which  he  produced  in  this  tone, — his  unfailing 
grace  and  vigour  by  some  of  the  later  sketches 
now  first  truiaUted  into  English.  The  Eevo- 
lution  of  1848  opened  to  him,  as  to  the  whole 
mind  of  France,  a  new  world  of  eon- 
genial  activity.  Camot,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  appointed  him  one  of 
the  coi^s  of  lecturers  by  whose  intellec- 
tual exertions  he  hoped  to  guard  the  young 
republic  from  its  worst  enemies.  Wilh  a  new 
sensation  of  delight,  Bouvestare  found  himself 
the  oral  instructor  of  crowds  of  workmen,  who 
made  him  also  their  Mend.  The  fall  of  the 
Provisional  Govermnent  interrupted  these,  among 
many  other,  good  works;  and  it  was  1853 
before  SouvesiTe  oould  reappear  as  a  public  lec- 
turer. He  then  extended  his  readings  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Switzerland,  and  enjoyed  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  meeting  face  to  &ce  thou- 
sands of  the  previously  "  unknoum  friends^  whose 
hearts  answer  to  your  own,  though  you  have 
never  heard  tlieir  voice.'' 

His  death  took  place  in  July  of  1854.  It 
was  preceded  by  only  a  short  illness, — but  he 
had  long  been  sinking  in  health  and  spirits  under 
the  wei^t  of  private  toil  and  public  despon- 
dency. He  had  come  to  despair  of  France,  and 
almost  of  society, — ^to  despair,  in  the  middle  of 
a  life  of  hopeful^  faithful  labour !  Such  despair 
is  not  to  be  wholly  excused ; — ^it  is  a  warning 
to  the  preachers  of  social  salvation  by  personal 
righteousness  that  public  reforms  are  also' needed, 
-^and  that  if  they  shrink  from  labouring  at  the 
latter,  they  may  equally  fail«  or  seem  to  fril,  in 
working  for  the  mrmer.  Souvestre  was  not 
guiltless  in  this  matter;  but  we  ean,  nerver- 
theleoB,  give  our  heairty  mStnob  to  the  vote  of 
the  Academic  Fran^aise,  which  recognised  him 
among  writers  the  most  useful  to  their  country. 

The  Tales  and  Sketches  now  collected  are  richly 
fraught  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Wales,  and 
C^nwall  of  FEfl(Di»**scenery  varying  from  the 
monotonous  swamp  to  the  lock-bound  shore; 
quaint,  antique  usages ;  moving  legends ; 
amusing,  and  sometimes  beautiful,  superstitions. 
A  couple  of  short  exizacts  wiU  suffice  to  send  the 
reader  to  the  boo^  iteelf  for  farther  knowledge 
of  its  attraetions :— - 

OOtrVTT  OP  THS  mJTTBnS. 

I 

Imnadiately  on  Itaving  Maillppaw,  wa  fonnd  oonelves 
m  the  diAriot  fkmiUarly.  known  at  le  Uaraia  MtmUlf, 
and  a  wondcrM  upsptaole  it  praiantad,  Ab  fl»  as  the 
eye  aoold  nach,  lA  aoaaiad  aait  wtra  a  water-landeoape, 
wWeoQ  namherlesaMlala^  fisnged  with  willows  aad  ivj, 
were  floatiBg;  now  and  then  we  poiMd  a  larger  ooe^  on 
which  hemp  and  flax  were  cultivated.  On  the  most 
elevated  point  of  these  islandB  stand  the  solitary  dwellings 
of  these  hatters;  they  are  of  plaited  wiclcer-worlr,  and  look 
like  so  many  heehives.  They  have  neither  window  nor 
chuDBay,  and  .tiia  dpcnr  appeaza  too  low  for  a  faU^own 
man  to  enter  withoat  atooping.  We  could  generaUy 
distingaish  a  fire  flickering  on  the  hearth,  and  sending 
its  smoke  throaglh  all  the  interstices  of  the  basket-work. 
The  oMar  hats  are  often  oorered-  with  a  laan  of  vegeta- 
tianj  and  not  vaftegtiait^  ^ 
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»to  the  dwelling  Irad  and  spnmt,  und  ibrm  ft  thick 
green  treUk-worlc  of  leftiy  linincbeB  aronnd  the  hot.  The 
people  find  their  food  in  the  waters  by  which  they  are 
snrronnded,  the  neigfahondng  towns  oSbring  a  reedy 
market  for  their  fish  and  dacies«  bi  wkitfiv  when  the 
waters  often  rise  to  the  level  of  their  dwelling!^  tfaa  poor 
people  are  forced  to  take  refiige,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  their  boats,  which  are  kept  by  them  ready  for 
SQch  emergences.  In  these  they  frequently  pass  long 
days  and  nights,  till  the  floods  are  abated. 

Onr  passage  among  the  illets  waa  mnch  retarded  tiy 
the  tangled  masaea  of  the  water-lily,  vetlow  and  "white, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  thickly  spread  over  the  snr^use; 
and  our  approach  not  nnfre^ nently  scared  whole  flocks  of 
wild  dndcs  and  other  water-fowl  from  their  shelter,  and 
sent  them  aoceuniag  and  caekliag  over  oar  heads. 

rsot  soooKa  womait. 

^  No,  no,  it  is  all  in  vain !"  muttered,  the  old  man  to 
himself.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  good  luck  for  one 
who  has  been  rocked  on  the  knees  of  the  dead." 

I  inqnircd  what  he  meant  by  thiA 

"  I  mean  what  my  own  eyes  have  seen,"  eontanned  be, 
with  minted  emotion  and  resent.  '*For  that  matter, 
every  one  in  Vix  can  tell  you  the  story  of  the  roeUng 
woman.  But  If  you  wish  to  hear  it  from  me,  why,  wii£ 
all  my  heart  I  X<^  ^^»  ^^»  }t  was  in  the  time  of  the 
great  war,  when  I  was  newly  married.  It  was  a  bad 
lame  I  and  whatever  pains  one  took,  everything  went^ 
wrong.  Then  my  poor  Sillette  (God  have  vaarcv  upon 
her !)  gradually  lost  her  snirits,  and  let  her  hands  drop 
down,  or  sat  with  them  folded,  instead  of  working  away 
when  work  was  mudi  needed — especially  as  our  boy 
TVilliam  was  then  bom,  and  required  to  be  taken  care  of. 
It  was  in  vain  itaJb  1  told  her  of  ft,  both  kindly  and 
crossly.  I  used  often  to/wy  to  her-*-' X£  efaiUcen  axe  left 
to  scream  at  night,  the  Qld<  people  in  the  grsfve 
awake,*  It  did  no  good :  she  let  him  scream  oo, 
and  only  wrapped  herself  up  the  more  in  the  bed-dothes. 
So  the  child  dwindled  day  Ijy  day,  till  it  was  pitiful  to 
see  him.  One  m^t,  whea  1  was  half  asleep  myself,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  humming  aonnd,  and  when  I  was  tho- 
roughly aroused,  I  Ibund  suns  enoogh  that  it  was  no 
dream.  I  sat  up  and  listened  again,  and  it  was  the  hum* 
ming  of  a  spinning-wheel.  And  when  I  put  out  my 
head  through  the  bed-curtains,  there,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  m  the  bright  moonlight,  sat  the  grandmother 
who  had  been  nnder  the  sod  fvr  seven  years.  And  she 
span  on  and  on,  rocking  the  child  upon  her  knees  the 
while.  Can  there  be  any  good  fortnne  for  that  poor 
child,  who  was  made  over  by  his  own  mother  to  the  nars- 
ing  QKf  the  dead  P  He  who  has  been  toudicd  by  the  d€«d 
is  doomed  to  mlsfortnne!  There  is  no  bknsing  upon 
him.  Something  death-like  clings  to  him :  no  flocks,  no 
crops  prosper  under  his  cam— the  hearts  of  all  those  he 
loves  turn  away  from  him.  And  so  it  is  with  our  poor 
William ;  and  it  is  jiot  without  reason  that  he  ia  caUed- 
'  Mourning  Child.'*  ''Did  you  ever  see  the  spinning 
visitor  after  that  ?"  inqoired  I.  "  I  took  good  care  not 
to  do  so,"  leplicd  he.  **  Why,  every  dUtd  knows  that  he 
who  sees  one  of  tha.dead  ratvm  a  teoond'  thne  n^  as 
well  get  his  own  shroud  ready.  Bnt  I  heard  the  sp&n* 
ning- wheel  go  round — who  can  say  how  often  ?  How- 
ever, the  diUd  throve  afterwards ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  seemed  to  turn  awanf  from  his  mother  entirely,  and 
attached  hiOMelf  to  ibid  Marion,  the  atabltf-womm.^ 


C^nHipatum,  its  Theory  and  Cure;  emhracing 
the  Physiology  of  Digestion,  and  the  injuries 
inflieted  hy  the  employment  of  Purgatives.  By 
JoHK  Efp8|   M,D.     London:  Piper  and  Co. 

.  — BbmoBopathy  and  its  Principles  Explained. 


B7  JoHjr  Sfm,  H.D.    London :  W*  mi  J, 

Piper. — The  MejecUd  Cases  ^Moiih  a  Lette/r  to 

ThomoM  WaOey,  JSsq.,  MP.,  on  the  SeiesiiifU 

Character  of  Homesopaithy.    Bj  Johk  J&fve, 

H.D.  London:  Slierwoodimd €0.-^.^^'%;^, 

and  some  Jfervous  Ajffketiomj  iie  Premrsors^ 

being  Twentyi-two   Cases  sttceessfuUy  treated. 

By  John JSpbi,  H.D.    Lyndon;  Shorwood* — 

Affections  of  Womm,    ..By.  J.  £ppS|  HJX 

London:  Piper  luid  Co. — Praotiical  Obeerm* 

tions  on  SeaUk  and  Jjmg  Ltfs.  By  Mra.  i^sns 

JEpFs.    London:  Piper. 

Thece  are  some  books  wUch  htiw  fnoeeeded  to 

the  privilege  Cowper  assigned  to  the  newspaper 

— "which  not  e^en  chtks  exituyiBe."       Theae 

are  of  them.     Dr.  EppB  wn  ome  dengnHted 

by  •  the   *  Time«/— •Physician-in-Gencra!  to  the 

Bntiah  Constitution.   In  that  capadfy,  we  never 

knew  him  to  give  unsound  adrice :  qualified,  we 

flatter  ourselves,  to  judge  of  his  political  pxie- 

scriptions^  we  pronounce  him  a  mJoat  sage  and 

sldl^  medicine-nnn*— 4^cal  in  his  measuresv 

and  judicious  in  their  administration.    But  as  a 

pro^sssor  in  a  particular  school  of  the  healing 

art^  and  exponent  of  a  science  of  which  we  can 

pretend    to  no    special   Joiowlfidge,  wie  mnst 

decline,  in  all  modesty,  to  eritieise  his  Tolumin* 

ous  productions ;  we  can  only  descrihe  them. 

The  work  at  the  head  of  the  above  list,  has 
a  value  apart  ftom  its  ei^KwitioB  ef  a  partii^nlar 
method  of  treatment  lor  a  particular  'iona  of 
disease.  If,  indeed,-*-as,  personaUy,  we  hare 
little  doubty — ^it  be  posaible  to  oounteniei  the 
trying  disorder  lor  wfadch  doetozB  used  to  pux|^ 
us  wiHi  jaJap,  end  would  still  horrify  us 
by  the  ezhiUtion  of  bolus  and  hlaok^^dnught, 
either  by  simple  hygienio  means,  or  'by  ad- 
ministering a  tasteless  g^obule^  who  would  net 
say  "  Eureka  1"  and  offer  a  cock  to  .£eonliipiu»^— 
Ko!  to  Hahnemann.  But  Br.  Epps,  at  any 
rate,  gives  us  here  a  large  vohime  of  plates  and 
letter-press — ezhibitiDg>  with  admiiiablB  diBtime^ 
nets,  the  whole  digestive  eigamsm ;  the  rules  hy 
whose* observance  it  may  be  kept  in  health; 
the  symptoms  and  oonsequeneee  of  derange' 
ment ;  and  the  ph3r8iQlogicnl  prindpies  ef  eurew 
The  exposition  is  greatly  assisted  by  tiie  repio- 
ducti<Na  of  Br.  Beaumont's  curious^  and  almosk 
fbrgotten,  story  of  Alexis  St.  Martin ;  tkreugh 
an  aperture  in  whose  stomaeh  and  diaphngmr 
the  process  of  digestion  was  distinoily  ofaaervahle 
through  a  long  course  of  years. 

The  smaller  volume-^"  HomoBOpa&y  and  its- 
Prineiples  Explained  "«-**ifl  a  capital  speoimea  of 
scient&c  oontrov^^ ;  cogent,  digiiified,  and 
lively.  The  same  viay  be  said  of  the  ktter  to 
ICr.  Wakky,  with  the  addition  that  it  is  pungent 
as  well  as  cogent.  - 

The  record  of  epileptio  oases  is  one  ef  the 
most  remarkable  it  has  ever  been  our  tetsne  to 
come  across.  Bid  not  the  faets  appear  so  wett 
attested  as  to  render  eseape  from  the  argument 
impossible  to  a  non-professional  aucti.toFy  we  should 
compare  them  with  the  airaoalons  di^ossession* 
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x^  «^  ^^t^  id-' ^cl^  i[Jkra!e^o6i '  do  long 
lielie^^  and  iitffltmniiiembtttt^,  ^  -  .  -  " 

Lea^f  in  tfi^^  but  by  no  iftettof)  let^  in  general 
Titaily  ftt-'ftb^We  HterAty  bba^teristics,  is.  the 
DTork^o^Mr^.^W.^'E^ps.  If  iff  a  tr^tise  i<rffich 
no' 'irifelK^:CT(t'  mottier,  nttwe,  br  teafcher, — 
ifbetbcr  the'  fiimily'  doctor  be  allopatb  or 
homoiopathij; — need  fear  <»  tead,  or  can  tdad 
■#itbout  a-aens^of  ^bligtttion. '  It  proceeds,' for 
the  "m6it  part,'  6h"Bhn);)le  phyrioft^oal  prln- 
cipi^t-ili^it  -We  find  infenyolated  a  -^^ence  of 
bomoBopathy  which  s^  ab  iiot  remember  to 
havo  seen  nafpmkeA  ^r  oobdonadd  ^slihplioity 
andibr«»>-*^' 

HomoBopatby  pt^bMita  flct^aee/^order^  fiindss,  without 
t)ntasi!f deitrootten  '«ii&  of '4eiitlr;(  It  ctiOtimiiis^  life, 
nefer  trite  witil  It  j['it<gi7^  44'  fcutitare  ere^y  cfaulde  to 
«any<m.b«r^perfttioQ8»an4  directs  hw  aopofdhig  as  ^e> 
makes  demand  for  help^  which  she  does  by  m^aua  of  what 
are'  culled  Sympt&nu^  HottKCOpathy  adopts  no  meant  {o 
exhmtti  the  systeca  ;  tbe  !€cteb,  this  lancet,  the  blister,  et 
JiM^eiMViMfiM^diBtreidiig  to  the  dls^rdefred  eondition 
of  being* m wbieh'»aaif8o£«qnflat]y  phoad* it  attoily 
repodiatai;  it  aUaw9'<tf  a  jyonnahif^.  tlMNigh  jM-  of  a 
dinml<Uif^  di«t  4  reBtnuning  only  as  reason  dictatea-T-wgy 
IB  cases  of  feVer,  &c,  Gt  where  the  stomach  rejects  foo<( 
and  t^iMy'Yaa  not  the  power  to  digest  it;  in  which  case 
it  cttnot^M  otlier  than  ittjorioiri. 


bo  ■  Contracted  by  degireee  into  th^  advanced 
tnetl^od,  which  again  may  be  •  intensified  in 
brevity  by  haiw.  Mr.  Sammondhas  j-dstified 
thie  ekim  of  shorthand,  mdd^  in  its  behalf  by 
Br. '  J^Aiffion,  tb'tho  rank  of  a  science. 
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Thi  Finadieat  Stmographer  4nd'&psdit^  ZdHff- 
' hmd' Wr%t9r* ' 'By Bavxa BjLimom^:  London : 
Fattridge,  Oakey,  andCk). 
Edk  ttoeriuRtiiaud  wiiterB  who  hare  fifcquired 
tibon:  art  in  the  enn  p<^iilar^  school  of  Taylor, 
this  treatiafe  Will  be  fjond  mvalnable ;  whil^  it 
contains  szasy  suggestions  for  slmplefying  re* 
pelting,  which  laay  be  ^igralted  tipon  any  other 
systedi.  ^e  expedition:  of  his  me^od  we  can 
only  take  npoti  l^eanthor^s  aasuranoefj  bnt  its 
panpicuity  •aad  hatlnony  are  evident  r0(k)minen- 
ditioiu.  Thie  saHatttsty  characters,  to  instance, 
althoogh.  jMJr.  Haonnond  dopreeatea  rhtienl^  upon 
tbam^  Apfeut'to  na  tiramoafr  systematio  ajhd  ihtel- 
ligihie  ^e  have  ever  seen/  0real  legibility  is 
pfomotod'byan'esiellent  eeriea  of  oontr^bbtions 
for  eveiy  pireftx  and  affix  in  the  language — 
many  syilfaibles  whi^  one  soaroely  regard  as 
poepoiitiaiia andterminationa^^enoh  as  counted 
— ,'  •*^iiient,  gtoer— ,  -  -i--th¥opy,  *  —thesis) 
htring  an  nnmistakeflble  eneH^troke  represen* 
tative.  An  original  featnre  is  ihA  ccmnexion  of 
initial  vowels,  and  a  law  lor  l^e  suppi^eifeion  or 
addition  of  final  ones* '  The  pkn  of  l^ngfhennrg 
the  oonaonavEt  after  a  mediaJ  vt>wel  and  other 
ideas  of  -Mr.  Hammond's  method,  we  have 
seeniDB^li'SByatesiintiie^^'Popttliar  Edncator." 
Bat  Mr.  pommmid  may  justly  ^laimthem^  as 
they  are  logically  deduced  fix)m  tfce  principles 
of  his  schme,  and  every  step  is  ''consequent 
npon  BQHBtthing  Isamed."  Indeed^  the  atfhic- 
Hon  «f  tiie  pittk  ia  ita  oneness,  upon  eliecbo^ting 
which  the  aoHior  has  escpended  much  Isftxmr. 
The  expedite  longhand  ia  such  as  wiH  glide 
eaailyiBia.theintiTBtett;  and  the  bitter  mi^ 


The  FwHeal  Works  of  James  ThofMtm,  Edited 
by  Ko»K!tir!BKLt.  Tbl.  II.  tondon :  J.  Parker 
and  Son.  1855.  •  '  '  • 
As  this  edition  of  the*  English  Poets  advances 
in  progress)  it  wou]d  afypear  tha»t  -Aeir  editor 
redoubles  his  ze^.and  his  dijigence.  The 
patience  and  research,  and  tte  tirne^.,  which 
mtist  have  been  bestowed  uppi^  (he  production 
of  this'  copy 'of  the  "Seasons- would  have  sufficed 
some  of  our  modem  Actioniata  i^  the  creation  of 
ia  i;wo  ¥Olnme  novel.  1%e  introduction  contains 
the  beat  history  that  has  yet  gjppeared  pf  the  work 
tO'Whifch  Thonison  owes  his  feme;  and,  though 
very  brirfj  pronounces  a  just  and  sternly  impartial 
criticism  on  the  poem.  ^Tith  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  ''  endless  changes"  made  in  the  eonstmclfion 
of  the  '^^Seasons  "  bythfefir  author  in*  the  editions 
whichappearcd during  his  Kfe — ^'changes  which 
reveal  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  progress  of 
revision,  and  display  more  satis&etorily  than  can 
be  done  by  any  i^ritieal  analysis  <^e  means  by 
which  Thomson  worked  out  his  resuftd,"  Mr. 
Bell  has  collated  the  first  edition  of  "Summer  '* 
with  the  last,  upon  which  he  has  founded  his 
text — exhibiting  the  varianees  between  the  two 
editions  in  the  notee,  whioh  st^ly  a  complete 
survey  of  all  %e  alterations,  from  th6  most 
extensive  to'  the  moat  mintitfe.  These  alterations 
are  astonishingly  numerous,  a;nd  to  the  literary 
reader  will  .afford  matter  of  interesting  speeula- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  they  in  no  way  interiSdre 
with  the  text,  and  may  be  passed  over  without 
inconvenienoe. '  In  the  Strpplomental  Notes  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  we  have  tlie  Poem  to 
the  Memory  of  Congreve^  ascril^ed  to  Thomson^ 
and  some  dotails  worth  knowing  of  his  life  and 
InbouiB. 


A  Pastor^ s  ShtcheSy  ifc.  By  J.  8,  Sp£nceb, 
D-D.  "With  an  Intrpduetion  by  J.  A.  Jambs, 
London:  HBaiilt0n  and  Adams.  186$. 
"We  have  here  an  ^xtracirdinary  book,  snch  a 
utroriK  aa  few  tfteii  li!i  England  have  ever  written, 
and  n6ne  as  yet  has  ever  thought  of  printing. 
If  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  wece  to  record  and 
then  to  jijHhliah  the.  deinib  Uf  the  eonfessional, 
withholding  only  the  names  of  his  penitents, 
he  would  act  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ame- 
rican parson  has  done.  In  saying  thus  much 
we  are  not  asserting  that  there  has  been  any 
criminal  broach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Spencer;'  still,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
meihbers  of  his  dock  who  recognise  themselves 
in  the' subjects  of  his  religious  sketches,  have 
^  any  pleasure  in  the  recognition,  and  have  not  a 
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just  graund  of  oomplaiiiti  agviait  bim  for  » 
breacb-^-only  partial  though  it  be*— of  a  oon- 
fidence  wliich  they  must  Imre  mippoeed  sacred. 
We  have  no  criticism  to  offer  as  to  the  contents 
or  the  tendency  of  these  remarkable  sketches : 
we  cannot  endorse  the  writer's  notions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  see  no  reason 
for  stating  here  why  we  think  them  degrading, 
fiivolous,  and  unscriptmnd.  "We  must  leave  that 
matter  to  the  reader's  own  judgment — ^promising 
him  in  the  perusal  of  this  book  at  least  the  most 
curious,  if  not  ^e  most  ajarming  norAij  that 
has  appeared  in  the  religious  world. 


Ths  Library  0/  BihUcal  LUer^w^     Vol.  II. 

London:  W.  iFreeman.  1^8S5. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  witli  regard  to 
this  serial^  which  has  now  reached  the  close  of 
its  second  yolume.  The  editor  has  exceeded 
the  promise  made  to  his  readers  at  the  outset, 
and  has  produced  a  couple  of  handsome  volumesy 
purchaseable  at  a  price  which  plaoee  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  yet  of  a  high 
literary  character,  and,  more  tiiaa  any  similar 
work,  practically  useful  to  the  Biblical  student. 
They  should  form  a  part  of  every  domestic 
library;  they  cannot  faU  to  be  read  with  interest 
by  the  young;  and  b«th  young  and  old  may 
derive  a  fund  of  solid  and  useful  information 
from  their  pages. 


ligiofu  Butsio  of  8co&md«  la  ttni'  edxtiimAe 
harmonies  are  aicaogedonji  ompla  plan,  ndtiL  a 
view  to  praotieal  usefulness  rather  thanveisKltxfic 
display;  the  tunea  as  here  written  down  are  all 
eanly  singable,,  and  ti»t  is 'tin  great  point  in  a 
book  intended  for  gBueial  usOi  If  themiBtcian 
find  here  a  nunber  of  so-ealled  melodies,  which 
no  kind  of  adaptation  would  render  tolerable, 
and  which  ought  to  be  summarily  efected  irein 
i^l  places  of  worsidp,  he  must  not  i4iaae  the 
editor,  who  had  ao  choio&biit  to  iMirt  tinm, 
and  who  in  some  instances  seems  to  have  abated 
as  far  as  possible  their  nonsense  and  vulgarity. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  collection  is  the  best  we 
have  seen — has  the  greatest  number  of  the  fine 
old  mdodies-HU3  printed  on  dmaUe  paper  in  an 
exquisitely  dear  type— and  has  a  goad  henaat 
binding,  that  will,  with  Mr  play,  last  a  genera- 
tion. 


^•< 


Fottieal  WarJts  of  Gkoffir^y  Chaum  Edited  by 
Oeobos  Bbix.  YoL  IY.  London;  Farker. 
1855. 
This  volume  of  Chaucer  contains  the  last  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  a  portion  of  the  minor 
poems,  which  are  now  edited  for  the  first  time. 
The  introductory  essay  on  "  The  Courts  of  Love," 
is  a  most  ingenious  and  amusing  composition, 
throwing  much  light  on  that  odd  sort  of  jurxs* 
diction  which  one  can  hardly  look  upon  as  a 
serious  thing,  and  which  availed  to  settle  difB.- 
cult  questions  between  knights  and  their  inamo- 
ratas in  the  chivalrous  ages.  These  courts  un- 
dertook to  decide  on  such  affiurs  as  the  right  to 
a  promised  loss,  and  they  had  the  power  to  sum- 
mon witnesses  and  hear  evidence,  and  their 
verdict  was  without  appeal.  Some  curious 
questions  are  cited  by  the  editor,  and  some  of 
uie  decisions  are  g^ven,  which  show  that  the 
lady  judges  were  expert  casuists  and  good  at 
the  splittiog  of  hairs. 


The  JScoitisk  Psdm  Turn  Booh.    Edinbuj^h: 

Paton  and  Bitchie.  1855. 
The  lover  of  sacred  music  will  find  in  this  col- 
lection the  choicest  of  those  simple  and  majestic 
measures  which  he  hears  from  time  to  time  re- 
sounding through  the  vaulted  aisles  of  English 
cathedrds,  and  which  are  the  8tq»k  of  the  re- 


HiaO]EXiI<ANiSOU& 
BrmMm  md  Bay  Xmm^  by  ShM^IEib- 
berd.  (London :  Longmans.  1865.)  Mr.  Bib- 
herd  in  this  volume  treads  too  much  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Thomas  Miller,  and  thus  loses  the  daim 
of  originality.  His  observatioa  ia  not  so  keen 
as  Miller's,  nor  ore  his  powers  of  description  so 
well  adapted  to  the  task  he  haaehosen ;  but  he 
has  made  a  pleasant  and  readable  book,  never- 
theless. He  needs  warning  against  the  uae  of 
stereotyped  sentiments  and  forma  of  ^xpaowion 
and  the  machinery  of  pettny:*a«lisaBg$  ia  waat- 
kig,  in  fact,  in  brevitv  and  tecaeness.  As  a  gttide 
to  ^e  green  kmee,  hedges,  and  way-sides,  the 
young  student  of  nature  will  find  this  volume 
useful — ^though  it  is  swelled  out  by  the  insertion 
of  papers  foreign  to  its  title-page  fmdits  oBtflPwhlfi 
purpose.— I'A^  Bam  of  Fhnoh  Grammar, — tmd 
the  Boiie  of  Greek  Grammar,  by  Dr.  Bedford. 
(London:  Webb,  MilUngton  aiid  Co.)  are  a 
couple  of  useful  little  manuals  fixr  tbua  use  of 
schools,  well  adapted toimpartto  the  junisr  classes 
the  first  elements  of.  those  several  languages. — 
Fraeer'e  Maya&ine  &>t  May,  is  a  more  than 
usually  excellent  number.  It  opens  with  a 
temperate  article  on  the  Begimental  fiyatam, 
in  which  the  whole  matter  is  £nrly  rmemed 
and  some  refonos  advocated  which  have  been 
long  a  desideratum.  A  brilliant  review  of 
Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho"  follows.  "Peri- 
winkles in  the  Poimd''  is  a  smart  artsde  on  the 
salt  and  freshwater  tribes  imprisoned  in  viva- 
riums. "Hinchbrook"  proceeds  capitally 
with  touchea  pleasant  and  paUietic,  and  a  glvDapse 
at  a  clerical  scoundrel,  who  ia  to  be  the  vUhun  of 
the  piece.  A  rattling,  scampering  aort  of  paper 
on  Paris  in  Little,  written  by  a  Yankee,  comes 
in  apropos,  and  tells  some  queer  stories  in  an  off- 
hand vein; — and  the  Magazine  closes  with  a 
stinging  rdsum^  of  the  Beport  of  the  Sebasti^ol 
Committae«<— ^dU  ApoeiU  Paul,  is  a  reprint, 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  Library  of  Biblical 
Literature  (freeman)  of  a  bipgr^phy  written 
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LIPE  ASSUBANCE  COMPAMTES* 


tL^to^  And  Lmt  JAtb  ABfOMDoe  Sooiet]r,<~>^t  an 
«xlnKMrdiM«y  gnMral  Meeting  of  the  pioprieton  and  tiw 
aasued,  held  at  the  Society's  Offioe,  on  Friday,  the, 
27th  April,  1855,  George  Lake  BiBiell,  Bn^.,  in  the 
chair,  a  report  was  read  and  nnanimonaly  adopted,  from 
whiefa  we  extrtut  the  following  :— 

**  The  BireeterB  h«r%  much  satisfaction  in  submitting 
to  the  peopfieiors  and  the  assured  a  statement  of  the 
vaeolts  -of  dM  opecatiou  of  the  Sosiety  daring  the 
qainquennial  period,  ending  the  31st  December,  1654. 

**  On  that  day  the  gross  assets  of  the  Society  amounted 
to  166,609(,  19SL  8d.;  the  proprietors'  capital  to 
MiMaL  6SI.  Sd.;  lehtlms  aeemed  but  not  paid,  and  other 
Mittedae  fh)ra  the  8eciety,*to  4,8fiS2. 8s.  4d.,  leaving  a 
bAiaaee  of  I07,20SiL  4sw  8d.  as  the  exoess  of  assets  over 
the  amount  of  the  proprietors'  capttal  and  other  im> 
mediate  charges. 

*The  smn  assured  by  986  policies  then  ie  force  was 
96I|4S0L,  yielding  in  ttnnnal  premiums  29,6l4f.  7s.  7d. 
The  total  number  of  polieies  effeeltod  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Society  was  1«388,  the  anfonnt  as- 
sured l,898,400iL  The  whole  amount  paid  in  claims 
during  that  time  was  38,267/.  16s.  lOd.  (redoced  to 
SS,907iL  16s.  lOd.  by  assurances  effected  with  other 

**  Ooi  of  the  gross  smrplns  of  107,2031  4s.  8d.  the 
Directors,  under  the  adTiee  of  the  Aettiaiy,  a  summary 
of  whose  cidculations  has  been  submitted  to  them,  and 
is  BOW  laid  upon  table,  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
81,6142.  128.  7d.  be  the  leserre  set  apart  co  proride 
lor  the  fvtnn  Uabl&tieeof  thoSdoiety,  leating  the  sum 
of  25,588A.  18&  ld«,netpmfits  to  be  divided  between 
the  assured  and  the  proprietors  in  tbe-manner  aodin 
theproportions  prorided  by  the  deed  of  settlement 

ne  dividena  proposed  to  be  paid  durine  the  cur- 
xeut  period  of  five  yietet  will  be  5s.  ed.  per  Mare,  clear 
of  inoomo^taK,  being'A  tlM  mceof  5id.  percent,  clear 
of  ineoias*tax  mm  the  amoont  originally  paid  up. 
The  actual  pronts  made  by  the  proprietors,  inclnding 
the  ^Bvideadi  received  during  the  past  five  yean,  have 
hoeift  at  dm  rale  of  4|  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
capital  originally  paid  up,  and  this-  rale  is  oenthnatty 
inoreaaing  with  the  extent  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Society. 

'*  A  communication  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  holder 
of  each  participating  polity  of  th«  share  of  profits  to 


which  such  policy  is  entitled:  to  be  received,  at  his 
option,  either  by  way  of  a  reversionary  bonus  to  be 
added  to  the  sum  assured)  or  of  an  immediate  cash 
payment;  or  by  a  reductioB  of  future  pmmiuma  during 
the  period  of  the  next  five  years. 

"The  amount  of  the  bonus  will  vaiy  according  to  the 
number  and  amountof  the  premiums  paid,  the  timeat  which 
the  policy  was  effected,  and  the  age  of  the  Ufe  assured. 

"  The  receipts  in  the  nature  of  income  for  the  current 
year  ma^  be  expected  to  exceed  40,0002i,  and  this 
amount  is  steadOy  increasing  from  year  to  year.  At 
the  last  quinqaennial  division  it  was  about  20,000/. 

**In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Deed 'of 
Settlement,  a  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, empowering  the  Directors  to  pay  a  current  bonus 
of  1/.  per  cent,  per  annnm  on  the  amount  assured  in 
respect  of  each  policy  entitled  to  participation,  which 
may  fall  in  by  death  previous  to  the  next  period  of 
division,  whether  such  policy  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  present  diyision,  or  not :  if  entitled  so  to  partici- 
pate, such  current  bonus  wiii  be  calculated  iram  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year;  if  not  so  entitled, 
from  the  time  at  which  the  policy  may  have  been  effected. 

**  The  Directors  trust  that  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the  present  and  the  preceding  divisions  will  operate  to 
extend  the  connexion,  and  iocrsase  the  business  of  the 
Socie^,  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  the  eminent 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  its  operations." 


Star  Idfb  ▲aaoranoe  Society — ^The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Beport  presented  to  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  Company. 

•<  In  the  past  year  989  pn^nsals  haii«  bean  submitted 
to  the  Directors,  amounting  to  328^7482.  Of  these,  252 
have  either  been  declined  by  the  Board  or  not  carried 
through  by  the  parties  proposing,  the  sums  amounting 
to  81,0652.  The  number  of  proposals  in  course  of  nego- 
tiation at  the  end  of  the  year  was  93,  for  the  sum  of 
39,1502.  Of  the  989  proposals,  644  resulted  in  policies 
for  the  sum  of  208,634/1,  yieldins  premiums  amounting 
to  7,0352.  158.  7d.  The  Mai  income  for  the  yesr  is 
nearrf  50,0002,— an  amount  which,  in  eleven  years,  has 
rarely  been  exceeded  by  any  establishment  of  a  similar 
chancter. 

**The  bonns  which  the  Directors  declared  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  to  policy-holders  entitled  to  parti- 
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ciptte,  has  given  rery  general  satisfaction,  having  been 
foaod  to  be,  when  compared  with  other  respectable 
eompanies,  fuUj  equal  in  valae  to  that  which  thej  have 
given.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  a 
ahara  in  the  profits,  as  arranged  by  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment, was  2,809. 

**  The  amount  paid  upon  the  death  (during  the  past 
year)  of  45  persons,  insured ^nder  52  policies,  has  been 
16,3482.  168.  4d.,  including  additions  to  the  som  as> 
sored  as  bonus  of  5762.  08.  4d.  This  result  is  most  satis- 
fiactoiy,  the  deaths  being  31*42  per  cent,  less  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

**By  the  late  fearful  epidemic,  the  j^^orhas  suffered 
very  lightly,  three  persons  only  having  died  of  cholera, 
who  were  assured  for  the  total  amount  of  300L 

"The  Directors  are  happy  to  add  that,  whilst  the 
present  state  of  the  country  is  not  one  of  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  the  business  of  the  Society  does  not 
at  this  time  appear  to  be  affected  by  it  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  applications  which  have  been 
received  from  the  first  day  of  January  last,  being  a 
icreater  number  than  that  of  any  corresponding  period 
during  the  existence  of  the  Society;  the  number  being 
220,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  64,8002." 

Scottiah  Frorident  Xnatitation.— At  the  seventeenth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  this  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on 
2 1st  February,  Mr.  Charles  Morton,  the  senior  Director, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Neil  Colqahoun  Campbell,  Advocate, 
laid  on  the  table  the  Report  by  the  Directors,  which 
showed  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  institution, 
7.184  policies  had  been  issued,  assuring  3,139,4162.  In 
the  last  year  the  number  of  new  policies  was  577,  assuring 
258,595/.  The  amount  of  new  business  is  thus  some- 
what less  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  dimiuution 
having  arisen  entirely  in  the  last  few  months,  and  being 
easily  traceable  to  commercial  depression  following 
upon  high  prices  and  increased  taxation.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell continued : — ^*'  I  have  said  that  the  year  has  been 
one  of  trial,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but 
in  the  existence  of  war  and  pestilence,  of  which  last  a 
third  visitation  has  passed  over  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  amount  of  our  losses  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly moderate.  It  happens  that  I  am  able  to 
compare  the  mortality,  in  the  year  of  the  first  attack 
of  epidemic  cholera,  in  a  very  fioorishing  Office,  then 
in  nearly  the  same  stage  of  its  existence  as  we  now  are; 
and  I  find  that  the  Scottish  Widoto^  Fund,  in  their  pub- 
lished report  to  the  nineteenth  annual  general  meeting, 
held  in  January,  1833,  stated  that  the  claims  of  the  pre- 
vious year — which,  though  heavier  than  they  had  yet  been , 
were  yet  stated  to  be  considerably  within  the  estimated 
limits  of  mortality  provided  for  by  the  Society's  calcula- 
tions— amounted  to  31,5502.  I  find  further,  that  though 
we  are  yet  a  year  or  more  younger,  the  amount  we 
had  assured  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  about 
double  theirs  at  that  time,  and  the  number  of  policies 
more  than  three  times  as  great.  And  when  I  mention 
the  fact,  that  our  claims  in  the  past  year  have  been 
under  28,000/.,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
one  not  only  interesting,  as  indicating  perhaps  a  di- 
minished malignity  in  the  epidemic  referred  to,  but 
eminently  assuring  to  us  as  members  of  this  institution." 

The  Report,  with  the  relative  states,  and  the  Report  by 
the  Auditors,  having  been  read,  Charles  Henry  Forbes, 
Esq.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was  car- 
ried; and  the  usual  business  having  been  transacted, 
the  meeting  separated,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


Metropolitan  Countiea  and  Gtoneral  Life  Aasoranoe 
fiooiety. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  So- 


ciety, held  at  the  offices,  Na  27,  Regent-stnet,  Waterloo- 
plsice,  Henry  Peter  Fuller,  £«q.,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  F.  Camronx,  the  Manager,  read  a  Report,  of 
which  the  business  items  are  as  follows: — 

**  The  Directors  have  the  gratification  of  reporting  to 
the  members  of  the  society  a  steady  progress  during  the 
last  year-^they  having  issued  in  this  year  a  larger  num- 
ber of  policies,  assuring  a  larger  sum  than  the  year  last 
preceding;  the  number  ot  policies  issued  being  302, 
assuring  109,1502L,  and  producing  an  annual  income  of 
3,603/.  Os.  5d.  The  claims  paid  during  the  year  have 
amounted  to  2,655/L  18s.;  being  1,038/.  1  ls«6d.  less  than 
during  the  last  year.  The  income  of  the  society  is  now 
17,037/.  Is.  8d.,  after  deducting  all  lapaed  policies.** 

The  following  Report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wool- 
house,  the  Actuary : — 

**  The  balance  of  31,033/.  17s.  2d.,  after  deducting 
24,2092.  Os.  2d.,  in  addition  to  5872.  2s.  to  be  written  olT 
the  amount  of  preliminaiy  expenses,  leaves  the  sum  of 
6,2372.  15s.,  which  will  enable  the  Directors  to  declare, 
upon  policies  effected  with  profits,  a  bonus  averaging  33 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  premiums  paid,  payable  at 
death,  or  to  reduce  the  annuiu  premium  for  the  next  fire 
years  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent  per  annum,  according 
to  the  immber  of  annual  premiums  previously  paid,  and 
to  appropriate  to  the  shareholders  a  bonus  of  7iper 
cent,  on  their  paid-up  capitaL*' 

The  Chairman  moved  the  reception  and  adoption  of 
the  Report  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Itb*. 
Streeten,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Weatminater  and  0«neral  Life  Aaauranoe  Aaao- 
oiation.— The  following  Report  and  balance-sheet  for  the 
year  endine  30th  December,  1854,  was  read  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  and  assured  of  the  above 
Society  on  the  20ih  April :~ 

"  The  Directors,  in  presenting  the  accounts  for 
the  past  year,  have  but  few  ol»ervations  to  make, 
and  those  bear  chiefly  on  the  advantages  the  Association 
has  derived  from  a  perseverance  in  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Board  to  extend  the  business  of  the  society 
through  agents. 

**  In  the  Report  laid  before  this  meeting  in  February, 
1854,  the  Directors,  after  stating  the  result  of  their 
efibrts  for  the  past  year,  and  congratnUting  the  mem- 
bers thereon,  expressed  an  opinion  that  energetic  per- 
severance in  the  same  course  would  be  productive  of 
much  advantage:  this  opinion  has  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  year's  transactions. 

"  It  was  stated  ih  the  last  Report  that  the  number  of 
new  policies  exceeded  by  fifty-three,  and  the  sums 
assured  by  16,73U  the  business  of  any  previous  year. 
The  Directors'  have  now  the  pleasure  of  stating  that 
the  business  of  1854  shows  an  increase  of  sixty-one  in 
number  of  new  policies,  and  of  18,4562.  in  the  som 
assured  over  the  year  1858;  the  nombers  and  amoonts 
being  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  new  policies,  assur- 
ing 90,450/1 

**  They  have  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  assets  of 
the  Association  have  increased  upwards  of  10,000/.  iu 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  present  annual  income  ex- 
ceeds 22,000/.,  and  the  assets  105,0002. 

"  The  losses  for  the  year  have  been  heavy,  though 
the  claims  have  not  been  numerous;  most  of  the  lires 
which  have  failed  having  been  assured  for  sums  mnch 
above  the  average  amount 

**  The  usual  care  and  economy  have  been  exercised 
by  the  Directors  in  the  management  of  the  Assodation; 
and  though  the  accounts  show  an  increase  under  the 
charges  on  that  head,  such  increase  will,  on  investigation, 
be  found  to  be  chiefly  in  those  items  referring  to  the 
measures  for  extending  the  efiSciency  of  the  agency 
appointments,  and  which  have  this  year  been  so  ad- 
vantageously called  into  operation. 
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Ws  shall  find  it  very  generally  acknowledged 
that  there  is  something  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  time,  which  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
natural  affection  of  Englishmen  to  England. 
The  political  and  military  honour  of  this  nation 
has  been  deliberately  set  at  stake  in  a  difficult 
and  extensive  war.  All  of  us,  who  are  watching 
the  event  with  such  impatient  anxiety,  feel  now, 
more  than  ever,  the  value  of  that  measure  of 
dignity  and  importance,  which  every  one  may 
olaim,  as  his  share  in  the  common  stock.  We 
have  been  brought  on,  from  proudly  reflecting 
upon  the  triumphs  of  English  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  times  past,  to  look  for  a  new  exhibition  of 
those  qualities  in  the  present  struggle ;  and  we 
must  own  that,  if  they  now  fail  to  make  good 
their  appearance,  we  shall  have  serious  cause  to 
regard  tiie  future  with  hesitation  and  fear.  It 
is  impossible  but  that  we  should  hold  the  name 
we  bear  most  dear,  when  its  worth  is  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  trial,  and  when  it  has  already  been 
subjected  to  the  questionable  remarks  of  rival 
and  unfriendly  people.  And  whatever  we  can 
do  for  the  reputation  of  our  native  country,  wiU 
be  done  more  vigorously  and  with  a  better  cheer, 
if  we  seek  to  sustain  our  affection  for  her,  by  a 
well-founded  appreciation  of  all  her  merits.  It 
is  quite  as  true  of  a  community,  as  it  is  of  a 
single  person,  that  every  kind  of  excellence  re- 
quires, for  its  support,  tiie  security  of  a  just  and 
candid  self-respect;  conscious  of  a  past,  which 
has  deserved  well  of  the  time  that  succeeds  to  it. 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  mtkch 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  Bucfa. 
A  noble  emulation  heato  your  breast, 
And  your  own  fiune  now  rob«  you  of  yoar  rest. 
Good  actions  still  must  be  maintained  with  good» 
Ab  bodies  nourished  with  resembling  food. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  most 
appropriate  encouragement,  for  the  contest  of 
this  day,  should  be  ^wn  from  the  recollection 
of  British  yalour,  as  it  has  been  displayed  on 
fields  and  seas  of  glorious  bloodshed.  But  such 
a  taski   however  seasonable  it   might  be,    is 


neither  congenial  to  our  own  disposition,  nor 
suited  to  our  habitual  pursuits.  We  must  re- 
commend it  to  others,  who  may  be  inspired  by 
the  same  patriotic  intention  of  vindicating  the 
renown  of  England,  and  who  are  inclined  to 
choose  for  their  chief  argument  that  excellence 
of  successful  prowess  in  War,  which  every 
race  that  ever  yet  inhabited  the  earth,  as 
well  the  most  .insignificant  and  barbarous, 
as  the  most  polite  and  powerful,  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  as  a  title  to  the  esteem 
of  mankind.  In  a  time  of  peace,*  we  endea- 
voured to  analyse  that  sentiment,  and  to  sepa- 
rate what  there  is  in  it  truly  noble  and  admi- 
rable, from  what  is  attributable  to  mere  vul^ 
ferocity ;  now  that  the  world  has  plunged  into 
war,  let  us  be  satisfied  to  wish  the  arms  of  our 
Sovereign  and  of  justice,  a  speedy  and  complete 
success ;  and,  having  supplied  our  wiUing  con- 
tributions to  aid  them,  whilst  we  applaud  the 
brave  and  mourn  for  those  who  fall,  to  commit 
the  incalculable  result  to  that  Providence,  than 
whom  ''there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for 
us ;"  and  we  may  be  allowed,  without  the  im- 
putation of  being  indifferent  to  that  great  con- 
test, to  turn  for  relief  elsewhere,  and,  in  the 
study  of  English  literature,  to  indulge  the  love, 
and  exalt  the  serener  glory,  of  this  our  beloved 
land. 

Nor  will  it,  upon  more  consideration,  appear, 
that  the  subject  we  have  chosen  is  altogether 
apart  from  the  actual  interests  of  this  troubled 
time.  A  remark  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  when 
he  proposed  the  usual  toast  of  "The  Army  and 
Navy,'^  at  the  late  festive  anniversary  of  the 
Literary  Eund,  struck  us  with  some  force. 
"[Oiere  was,"  he  thought,  "a  peculiar  con- 
nexion between  the  two  professions — ^literatore 
and  arms ;  for  what  would  literature  be,  if  it 
had  not  a  native  land  for  its  cultivation  ?  and 
how  cotdd  it  have  a  native  land,  without  the 

*  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  MarUal  Enthnoaam  m 
"  Tait*8  Magazine,''  November,  1852. 
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protection  of  arms?  There  was,  beddee,"  he 
added,  ''  in  nations  a  great  tendency,  in  times 
of  lengthened  peace,  to  lose  sight  of  the  moral 
and  manly  tone  in  literature,  until  it  was  again 
reyived  by  war."    . 

We  find  more  than  one  important  truth  in- 
Yolyed  here,  which  may  be  very  well  worth  the 
pains  of  -distinctly  developing  them.    It  is  not 
a  mere  paradox,  that,  although  the  present  inte- 
rests of  the  literary  profession,  like  other  arts  of 
peace,  may  suffer  a  temporary  depression,  by 
the  absdrption  of  the  pnbHc  mind,  and  of  the 
surplus  income  of  the  nation,  in  military  under- 
takings, neyertheless,  the  ultimate  effect  of  a 
great  war,  nobly  conceiyed  and  gloriously  sus- 
tained,  will  be  to    eleyate  and  improve  the 
national  literature.    Sooner  or  later,  cedant  artna 
toga.    We  shall  be  released  from  the  burden  of 
constant  uneasiness,  which  distracts  and  dis- 
turbs our  daily  thoughts ;  and,  when  the  last  in 
a  brilliant  series  of  gallant  achievements  shall 
have  been  rewarded  with  its  due  ovation,  the 
elastic  spirit  of  the  age,  which  has  already 
made  such    a    signal  advance   in   every  way 
of  intellectual  progress,    will   renew  its  fw- 
ward  movement,  adding  more  preoious  exam- 
ples to  the    triumphs   of  science,    eloquence, 
and  poetry,  in  the  literary  history  of  £ngland. 
We  may  hope  for  the  most  unequivocal  ad- 
vantage in  that  department  of  our  literature—^ 
namely,  in  poetry,  which  seems  to  be  most  in 
need  of  sudi  a  reviving  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence.   It  has  been  observed,  that  a  season  of 
rich  and  rare  fertility,  in  the  works  of  imagina- 
tion and  taste,  has  usually  followed  immediately 
on  the  termination  of  an  important  conflict,  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  was  ener- 
getically called  forth.    The  tremendous  struggle 
of  Ghpeeoe,  and,  in  the  foremost  place,  of  Athens, 
to  preserve  its  ezistenee  from  the  overwhelming 
Asiatic  despotism,  was  no  sooner  decided,  than 
the  heroes  of  Salamis  created  the  tragic  drama, 
and  ^schylus  led  on  a  numerous  band  of  poets 
to  the  lyric  theatre,  whose  genius  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  its  fecundity,  than  for  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  its  productions.    In  modem 
times,  the  city  republics  of  Italy  and  of  Oer- 
many  were  encouraged  to  use  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  Europe  in  the  strains  of  inspiration, 
by  their  successful  assertion  of  civic  freedom 
against  the  powerful  monarchies  and  feudalisms 
which  were  near  them;  and  the  most  florid,  al- 
though notthemostpureandgenuinedevelopment 
of  poetical  talents  in  Southern  Europe,  probably 
owed  some  of  its  vitality  to  the  alert  and  active 
spirit  which  the    protracted    contests  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Hungary,   against   the 
Ottoman  invader,  had  tended  to  excite.   English 
literature,  besides  sharing  these  influences  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  responded  notably  to  every 
serious  demand  upon  the  valour  of  Englishmen, 
in   the    political   relations    of  this   kingdom. 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  earliest  names  in  the 


merely  AngUth  or  Anglo-Saxon)  writers,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  age  of  Creasy  and 
Poictiers;  the  reign  of  "good  Queen  Bess," 
whose  subjects  dispersed  the  Armada  of  Spain 
and  of  Popery,  was  characteristically  adorned 
by  Sidney  and  Spenser,  and  was  rendered  im- 
mortal by  one  other,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
loveliest  of  human  minds;  who  was  accom- 
panied in  his  mission  by  many  other  potent 
artists  in  the  regions  of  flmey  and  of  the  pas- 
sions; at  a  later  period,  "the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne,"  saw  tiie  victories  of  Marlborough ;  and, 
almost  in  our  own  day,  the  triumphs  of  theBritish 
arms,  frt>m  the  Nile  to  Waterloo,  raised  the  hearts 
of  the  last  generation  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
reputation,  in  the  way  of  poetic  genius,  the 
names  of  Scott,  Campbell,  Byron,  with  others 
scarcely  departed  from  amongst  us,  have  admi- 
rably maintained.  We  therefore  expect,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  Busman  war,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted and  concluded  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Britun,  no  less  than  a  revival  of  the  higdest 
and  rarest  fiiculty  in  the  literature  of  our  age. 

This  contemporary  appearance  of  literary  ex- 
cellence with    national  pre-eminence    in   the 
world,  may  be  explained  by  the  observation  we 
have  now  to  make,  and  which  is  the  ground 
upon  which  our  whole  theory  is  based — we 
mean,  the  necessary  connection  of  our  fondness 
for  that  particular  language,  which  is  the  sign 
and  the  privilege  of  our  particular  nationality, 
with  any  extraordinary  skill  and  felicity  in  the 
use  of  t£at  language.    No  artisan  was  ever  able 
to  employ  an  instrument  with  advantage,  unless 
he  had  such  a  frimiliarity  with  it,  as  long  and 
affdctionate  cohabitation  bestows.      The  rider 
loves  his  horse,  and  the  sailor  his  ship;  the 
orator,  or  the  poet,  rolls  the  aocents  of  his  own 
accustomed  speech  "  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his 
tongue.^'     Some  of  the  greatest  of  these  in  their 
own  departments,  like  Cicero  and  Bante,  took 
pains  to  correct  and  improve,  oreven  to  recommend 
by  express  eulogies,   the  cherished  idioms  of 
their  native  country ;  and  the  father  of  Italian 
poetry  bequeathed  to  Italy  a  treatise,  "  de  Yul- 
gari  Eloquio,"  which  he  had  composed  on  pur- 
pose to  persuade  the  learned  Latinists  of  his  age 
to    regcurd  with   more    attention  his   beloved 
Tuscan.    Those  who  best  knew,  and  who  could 
best  prove,  the  capabilities  of  their  native  forms 
of  speedi,  always  entertained  a  degree  of  esteem 
for  them,  which  an  impartial  foreign  critic  would 
probably  not  think  altogether  justified.     It  was 
not  only  that  they  prized  most  dearly  the  means 
by  which  they  had  achieved  their  own  success ; 
but  it  was,  also,  on  account  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  loved  their  own  tongue,  that  they 
became  the  perfect  masters  of  its  use,  and  were 
enabled  well  to  display  and  enhance  its  powers. 
And  we  need  bring  no  arguments  to  contend, 
that  the  period  at  which  the  men  of  any  country 
are  most  inclined  to  value  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  other  institutions  and  manners  which 
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the  national  glory  is  briglit  and  seen  afiu*, 
kindled  by  deeds  of  prowess  before  the  eyes  of 
an  attentiye  world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
when  the  character  of  a  people  has  been  de- 
graded  by  subservience,  either  to  foreign  in- 
fluences, or  to  domestic  tyranny,  that  its 
educated  classes  are  likely  to  neglect  the 
studies  of  their  inheritance,  and  to  let  the 
Hteratnre  of  the  day  decline  into  the  imitation 
of  something  which  is  not  theirs,  and  which 
they  can  never  honestly  put  on. 

We  feel  convinced  that  the  vicious  indiffer- 
ence   to  the  just  supremacy  of   Britain,   the 
fulure  to  form  distinct  ccMiceptions  of  the  im- 
perial intereets,  the  captious  disposition  to  find 
fault  with  the  customs  and  character  of   the 
English  nation,  and  to  expose  them  to  dis- 
paraging comparisons  with    those  of  France, 
Germany,  and  America — that  all  these  errors  and 
obliquities  of  mind,  which  we  often  heard,  before 
the  war  broke  out,  complained  of  under  the  name 
of  false  eosmopolttanism,  were  not  in  any  degree 
caused  by  the  commercial  pursuits  to  which 
people  are  now,  more  than  ever,  devoted ;  but 
were  much  more  likely  attributable  to  defect  of 
proportion  and  a  wrong  bias  in  our  modes  of 
education,  and  in  our  mental  recreations.    Now, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
the  Italian  fashion,  which  was  brought  in  by 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt  some  thirty  years  ago; 
nor  yet  upon  the  German  fashion,  which  Carlyle, 
and  some  others,  have  more  lately  introduced;  nor 
should  we  venture  to  insinuate  that  our  cousins 
across  the  Atlantic,  who  write  in  the  English  style 
but  not  always  in  the  English  spirit,  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  our  reading.     The  last 
ire  have  mentioned,  the  authors  of  the  United 
States,  are  not,  indeed,  to   be  included  with 
the  world    of  foreign   literature.      No   more 
genuine  Englishmen  than  Washington  Irving, 
William  Ellery  Channing,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can historians,  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  dignify 
our  common  republic  of  letters  in  the  nineteenth 
century.    For  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  a  few 
others,  we  cannot  say  the  same ;  transcendently, 
and  transcendentaliy  sublime  or  profound,  as 
thev  may  be,  they  are  not  more  in  harmony 
witn  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of  old  John  Bull, 
than  Niagara  is  comparable  with  the  Thames,  or 
a  pumpkin  with  a  roast  sirloin.    We  do  not 
repine,   although  by   "TJncle    Tom's    Cabin," 
"Queechy,"  and  the  "Wide,   Wide  World," 
miUionB  of  half  crowns  and  shillings,  disbursed 
by  our  wives  and  daughters    for  the  small- 
printed,  flimsy  duodecimo  paper  in  the  varie- 
gated pasteboard  covers,  are  diverted  from  the 
purchase  of  standard  books  which  ought  to  fonn 
a  household  store,  and  from  the  sorely-needed 
encouragement  of  native  talent.  The  interchange 
of  literary  conmiunications  with  America,  is  to 
ns  a  mattor  of  congratulation.    Let  Macaulay's 

"  History"  be  purchased  at  New  York,  in  two 
monstrous  sheets  of  broadside,  for  six  cents.; 

and  let  the  ''  Newcomes,"  and  every  article 


of  our  Quarterly  Reviews,  be  impressed,  be- 
fore the  month  expires,  into  the  columns  of 
that  voracious  publication  which  yawns  to 
swallow  them;  indeed,  it  is  a  grievous  injury 
to  authors  and  publishers  of  Britain,  and  might 
as  justly  be  made  the  subject  of  treafy  securities, 
as  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  we  must  all 
be  glad  of  such  evidence  of  sympathy  with  us, 
and  of  congenial  tastes,  on  the  p£U*t  of  the 
American  public.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  for  an 
English  writer  at  the  present  time  to  reflect 
upon,  that,  with  the  TJmted  States  and  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  inhabited  as  they 
are,  his  language  will  probably  never  become 
obsolete,  and  may  be  understood,  in  his  own 
time,  by  a  hundred  millions  of  human  minds. 

The  more  is  the  pity,  if  those  who  are  bom 
to  the  possession  and  use  of  this  admirable  in- 
strument of  thought,  the  English  system  of 
speech,  which  carries  within  itself  so  vast  a 
share  of  the  future  intellectual  attainments  of 
mankind,  and  which  bids  fair  to  prevail  as  uni- 
versally as  the  Greek  language  did  throughout 
the  ancient  world,  should  be  negligent  of  the 
literary  treasures  which  their  forefathers  created 
for  them,  or  careless  about  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  language  that  has  been  transmitted  in 
this  generation  to  their  custody.  We  think  there 
was  some  danger  of  such  an  error  two  or  three 
years  ago.  We  are  happy  to  recognise,  since 
that  period,  many  satisfactory  tokens  of  a  re* 
viving  taste  for  the  perusal  of  old  English 
authors.  The  several  collected  publications  of 
our  once  deservedly  favourite  poets,  edited  by 
such  hands  as  those  of  Gilfillan,  Bell,  and 
Wilmott,  appear  to  us  to  be  most  gratifying  in- 
stances of  a  returning  tendency  towards  healthy 
national  predilections,  which  are  morally  con- 
nected, as  we  believe,  with  some  very  important 
virtues.  The  lectures  and  the  example  of 
Thackeray  have  had  a  very  good  effect,  in  re- 
calling his  readers  and  hearers  to  the  most 
approved  masters  of  English  prose  style,  and  of 
English  sober  good  sense — the  essayists  and 
novelists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  we 
would  appeal  to  a  glance  at  the  Beviews  and 
lighter  periodical  literature  of  any  year  re- 
centiy  preceding  1858,  for  testimony  of  the  fact 
— that  such  a  miscellaneous  and  polyglot  assort- 
ment of  references  to  the  writers  of  every  land 
except  our  own,  such  a  confusing  medley  of 
the  authorities,  literary,  artistic,  and  social,  of 
all  our  Continental  neighbours, — such  a  strange 
omission  of  the  deference  which  was  more  justly 
due  to  the  precepts  and  examples  of  illustrious 
English  authors  unfortunately  prevailed,  as 
really  warranted  the  apprehensions  which  Con- 
servative censors  entertained,  of  an  obliteration 
of  the  olden  landmarks  in  the  flood  of  foreign 
influences.  Was  a  play  or  a  novel  to  be  criti- 
cised? the  critic  cited  Schiller  or  Goethe.  If 
a  satirical  writer  wished  to  illustrate  something 
absurd  in  our  domestic  or  social  life,  he  borrowed 
a  whimsical  &ncy  from  Jean  Paul.    No  philo- 
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sopher  might  be  profound  without  a  German 
metaphysical  bore  to  sink  his  well  of  truth. 
Whatever  was  to  be  the  amusement  of  the  town 
for  a  few  nights,  in  the  way  of  light  comedy 
upon  a  London   stage,  was  a  piece,  the  first 
effervescence  of  which  had  goue  off  in  Paris. 
The  fouilletons  of  that  sprightly  French  journal- 
ism, which  has  now  become  sadly  hourgwts  and 
officiel  beneath  the  dull  restraint  of  despotism, 
were    then    the    despair    of    "the    mob    of 
gentlemen     who'*    would    fain    "write    with 
ease,"  upon  the.  more  trifling  topics  of  the  day, 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  headed  "Chit 
Chat,"  "  Town  Talk,"  or  "  Prom  our  Metropo- 
litan  Correspondent."     And  as  for  poetry,  it 
never  flowed  out  of  an  English  goose-quUl  or 
steel  pen,  without  wandering  away  to  the  vale 
of  the  sunny  Amo,  or  else  Levanting  to  the 
isles  of  Greece.     The  story  of  Eimini  was  only 
one,  and  one  of  the  best  treated,   of  Italian 
romances  thus  adopted  into  our  sympathies ;  we 
were  invited,  not  long  ago,  by  one  accomplished 
poet  to  listen  while  "  Pippa  passes,"  and  privi- 
leged to  sit  with  his  generous  lady  at  "  Casa 
Guidi  "Windows."     From  the  time,  some  thirty 
years  ago  or  more,  when  Byron,  addressing  the 
fair  Guicci^li,  exclaimed,  in  a  spirit  unworthy 
of  his  genius  and  of  his  British  peerage  : — 

Lady  I  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  dime, 
^Vllere  I  was  iwni,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme," — 

.from  the  time  of  that  inauspicious  emigra- 
tion, which  we  might  even  call  a  truant  flight, 
of  our  gifted  comrades  of  the  "  Liberal"  to  the 
seductive  peninsula  "  dove'l  si  suona,"  down  to 
the  graceful  outburst  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning's 
noble  earnestness  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  cause 
of  liberty,  which  interested  her  in  1848,  as  she 
acknowledges,  the  more,  because 

We  understand 
A  little,  how  the  Tuscan  musical 
Vowels  do  round  themselves,  as  if  they  planned 
Eternities  of  separate  sweetness  all — 

from  that  time  to  this,  the  poetic  fancies  of 
our  time  have  been  generally  disposed  to  stray 
in  the  same  direction,  whenever  they  happened 
to  be  associated  with  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
admiration  of  external  beauty.  The  sterner 
minds,  which  were  rather  inclined  to  indulge 
themselves  in  the  Teutonic  love  of  mystery  and 
spiritual  awe,  resorted  to  the  wonderful  forest- 
grown  regions  of  German  romance.  Those  of  a 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  for  artistic  sym- 
metry, especially  the  scholars  whom  Harrow  and 
Oxford  had  impressed  with  the  indelible  stamp 
of  Hellenism,  lingered  amidst  the  perfect  forms 
of  Greek  literature,  and  almost  longed,  for  the 
sake  of  Sophocles,  to  restore  the  mythologies  of 
Olympus  in  a  Christian  age.  Have  not  our 
readers  seen  the  poems  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
wherein  it  appears,  that  an  amiable  and  highly- 
educated  young  man,  whose  father  comprehended 
better  than  any  one  of  our  time  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  English  society  in  the  nine- 


teenth century,  is  fain  to  languish  amidst  thef 
sterility  and  meanness  which,  to  his  mind,  as  it 
were  stricken  with  Nympholepsy  by  its  vision  of 
antique  beauty,  seem  to  cover  with  desolatioii 
"this  bad  age,"  in  which  he  has  been  called  to 
live  and  work  ?     All  this,  and  everything  like 
this,  is  very  mischievous  and  wrong.     Welcome 
be  the  wat,  if  there  was  no  other  cure  for  the 
morbid    sentimentalism   that    afflicted    sincere 
minds,  and  for  the  paltry  affectation  of  supe- 
riority to  the  realities  of  our  present  life,  which 
others  assumed.     The  classic  land,  as  well  as 
the  Land  of  Promise,  for  us  is  "here  or  no- 
where."    In  England,  Old  or  New,  and  in  the 
full  current  of  the  national  ideas  and  sentiments, 
which  began  to  flow,  strong  and  warm,  as  soon 
as  we  were  relieved  from  the  first  effects  of  the 
rude  shock  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  behoves 
us  to  keep  our  appointed  post.     We  have,  at 
least,  six  good  centuries  of  English  experience 
and  achievement  to  back  us,  since  the  date  when 
Norman  and  Saxon,  serf  and  baron,  began  to  be 
merged  in  the  brave  English  people.     We  have 
a  good  right,  in  arms,  in  arts,  in  examples  of 
lofty  excellence  of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  stand 
before  the  world,  and  need  not  shun  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  race  that  has  flourished  in  any 
age.     What  manner  of  men  ought  we  then  to 
be,  who  occupy  such  a  rank  in  history,  as  the 
trustees  of  aU  that  our  ancestors  have  done  upon 
this    soil    to  increase  our    glorious  heritage! 
Ought  not  the  generation  whom  their  virtues 
and  talents  have  benefited — we  mean  ourselves, 
to  whom  all  the  actual  good  which  was  hereto- 
fore brought  into  existence,  good  laws,   good 
books,  gpod  doctrine,  and  good  manners,  have 
descended,  to  study  with  affection  and  "  natural 
piety"  the  monuments  of  whatever  is  English, 
and  chiefly  of  English  thought  and  English 
feeling,  that  so  we  may  be  the  better  informed 
of  our  parents'  intentions,  and  the  more  fisdth- 
fiilly  continue  in  their  course  ?    We  are  obliged, 
therefore,  by  gratitude  for  the  past,  as  well  as 
by  our  foretiiought  of  the  widening  prospect  in 
future,  to  yield  a  decided  preference  to  our  na- 
tional literature. 

We  know  all  that  can  be  advanced  on  the 
other  side,  in  favour  of  a  free  trade  in  these 
matters  with  all  the  world ;  and  it  is  very  hi 
from  us  to  advocate  any  kind  of  ProtectioniBt 
bigotry.  That  the  English  literature  has  been 
indebted,  in  a  greater  measure,  or  at  least  more 
manifestly  and  repeatedly,  to  foreign  influences 
than  that  of  some  other  nations,  we  shall 
flnd  occasion  to  show.  From  its  tme  com-, 
menoement  with  Chaucer,  until  the  time  of 
Milton,  it  drew  enormouidy  from  the  Italian; 
and  for  several  scores  of  years  afterwards,  the 
wits  of  our  town  (not  quite  of  our  whole  conn* 
try)  tacitly  obeyed  the  sway  of  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  It  is  not  for  us  to  disclaim 
the  models,  by  freely  using  which  the  variety 
and  versatility  of  English  compositions  have 
been  acquired.     We  shall  be  ready  even  to 
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admit  the  inferiority  of  artistic  skill,  as  evinced 
in  some  erudeness  and  lack  of  finish,  which 
certain  magnificent  productions  of  our  greatest 
countrymen  betray,  when  placed  side  by 
aide  with  the  slighter  and  less  substantial  works 
of  southern  elegance.  The  English  genius  has 
neyer  been  emulous  of  a  formal  and  limited 
perfection.  It  has  rather  been  wont  to  seize, 
with  an  imperial  hand,  the  forms,  the  plots,  the 
external  £rame  of  those  compositions  which  other 
artists  had  contrived,  and  boldly  to  inspire  them, 
88  Shakspeare  did  the  Italian  romances,  with  its 
own  energetic  spirit  of  life.  Such  is  the  origi- 
nality of  our  great  English  architects  in  poetry ; 
where  they  found  other  workmen  had  set  up  a 
scaffold,  they  bmlt  a  temple  or  a  palace,  grander 
than  the  first  designer  was  capable  of  ever  con- 
ceiving ;  but  if  their  unequalled  structure  were 
compared  with  one  of  a  smaller  scale,  it  might 
aeem  to  be  irregular  and  incomplete.  We  have 
very  few  faultless  poems ;  Greece  and  Italy  have 
many;  but  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the 
English  mind,  with  its  incomparable  powers  of 
dramatic  humour,  and  its  firee-hearted  human 
sympathies,  have  made  good  their  uttevance  in 
many  a  fresh  and  unpremeditated  strain,  which 

the 

Ftalfcfl,  that  attract  because  they  are  not  tame, 

interrupted  but  could  not  spoil. 

It  would  be  a  very  unpromising  sign  for  one 
who  professed  to  appreciate  the  treasures  of 
English  literature,  to  seem  insensible  of  the 
value  of  the  writings  which  belong  to  other 
nations,  and  which  have  contributed  so  copiously 
to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  whole  world. 
There  are,  in  several  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  some  books  which  must  for  ever  be 
considered  as  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
They  contain  truths  that  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation, or  images  of  ideal  beauty  that  enchant 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  facts 
which  always  and  everywhere  concern  us,  the 
constitution  of  our  human  nature,  the  sweet  and 
sacred  mysteiies  of  our  birth  and  our  death,  the 
loyes  of  man  and  woman,  the  care  of  children, 
youth  with  its  promise,  manhood  with  its 
ardent  strife,  age  with  its  inevitable  and 
solemn  decline,  the  ties  of  £Eunily,  neigh- 
bourhood, and  citizenship,  the  duties  we  all 
owe  to  our  own  future  and  to  ourfeUow -creatures, 
and  the  reverent  obedience  we  all  owe  to  God, 
the  law  which  he  has  written  upon  our  hearts, 
that  reasonable  faith  and  service  which  instinctive 
conscience  cannot  deny,  all  our  life,  with  its 
hopes  and  fears/  our  hearts  in  their  grief  and 
in  their  mirth,  our  affections  securely  reposing 
on  their  object,  or  torn  from  it  with  lacerating 
violence,  love,  hate,  peace,  war,  plenty  and 
htmger,  our  pride  and  our  shame,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  great  master  poets  of  humanity. 
The  title  of  poet  belongs  to  all  who  have  illus- 
trated these  great  themes  with  the  pictures  of 
their  imagination,  and  enforced  them  by  the 
persuasive  music  of  their  eloquence.     There  are 


many,  and  with  a  diversity  of  tongues.     There 
are  ihe  Divine  prophets  of  Arabia  and  Palestine, 
whose  wild  rhapsodies  are  hallowed  by  our  re- 
ligion, and  have  become  household  words  in 
every  land  of  Christendom.     There  are  the  in- 
exhaustible fancies  of  sportful  Greece,  and  every 
little  isle  which  lies,  half  veiled  in  the  violet 
air  of  distance,  on  the  sunny  bosom    of  the 
-^gean    sea,    is    haunted    with    bright     and 
graceful  forms  of  the  happy  Olympian  deities, 
refined     and    glorified    images    of    humanity. 
As  the  sunrise,  from  behind  the  Asiatic  shore, 
glitters  upon  the  sparkling  waves,  and  lights  up 
the  many  peaks  of  the  opposite  Olympus,  we 
hear  a  voice  that  is  attuned  to  the  noise  of  the 
sea,  a  voice  as  of  one  standing  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  voice  of  Homer.     The  old,  old 
story  of  men  and  women,  of  sin  that  brought  in 
misery,  and  of  perils  that  were  made  honourable 
by  virtuous  fortitude,  of  the  folly  and  helpless- 
ness of  men,  and  their  mad  haste  to  mutual  de- 
struction, and  of  the  rare  apparition  of  serene 
celestial  friends  to  them, — that  story,   which 
shall  never  be  forgotten,  and  of  which  no  ear 
was  ever  yet  weary,  rolls  from  the  calm  lips  of 
Homer,  various  and  cheering  as  the  daylight 
from  the  morning  sun.     "We  loiter  until  even- 
ing, and  he  shows  us  the  bark  of  home-wander- 
ing Ulysses,  and  the  strange  unknown  shapes 
which  bewilder  him  in  the  dim  twilight;   but 
through  an  open   door  in  Ithaca  we   see  the 
steady  lamp,  and  hear  the  constant  wheel,   of 
dear  Penelope.     Is  it  not  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing to  find   the  things  toe  feel,    and  do,  and 
thmk,  all  anticipated  so  truly,   two  or  three 
thousand    years    before  we    came    into  exist- 
ence, by  the  kind  and  wise  providence  of  the 
poet*s  genius  ?     "We  have  not  long  to  wait  for 
a  new  entertainment.     The  chorus  of  tragedy  is 
prepared  to  lift  the  sumptuous  pall  and  chant 
the  mournful  hymn  at  the  funeral  of  HI-  fated 
heroes  who  perished  by  memorable  calamity. 
Our  minds  are  then  relieved  by  laughter  at  the 
torchlight  dance  of  the  Satyrs,  and  the  tipsy 
revels  of  the  old  epicure  who  rides  upon  his  ass 
through  forest  and  vineyard.     ITie  realities  of 
civic  and  social  life  engage  also  the  attention  of 
the  eager  Athenian  multitude ;  and,  while  the 
statesman  Thucydides  compacts  his  full  sentences 
into  a  KTfjfia  €c  au,  a  history  to  instruct   the 
politicians  of  every  age,  the  humourist  Aris- 
tophanes   compoxmds    that  extraordinary    and 
piquant  mixture  of  lyrical  melody,  fix)liC8ome 
glee,  good  sense,  and  gross  buffoonery,  which 
blazes    gaily  enough    upon    the  whole,   with 
auxiliary  fireworks  that  appear  now  like  Con- 
greve  wit-rockets,    and  now  like  the  obscene 
lights  of  the  Coal  Hole.     Nor  are  these  all  the 
gifts  of  Greece  to   us.      Eloquence   the  most 
forcible  and  agreeable  is  employed  by  Plato  in 
speculative,   and  by  Demosthenes  in  practical 
discourses.     But  the  language  of  civil  law  was 
to  be  formed  by  another  state,  the  destined  con- 
queror and  legislator  of  the  civilised  world. 
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Tu  regere  impcrio  populos,  Bomane,  memento. 
The  peremptory  and  exact  Latin  style  was 
oarried  by  die  Eoman  legions  all  over  Europe, 
and  imposed  upon  every  province  as  the  official 
speech  of  the  imperial  power.  Political  and 
moral  science  used  no  other  mode  of  expression ; 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  conveyed  in  it 
her  warnings  and  commands.  It  is  well  that 
these  two  languages,  which  are  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  but  which  live  inextricably 
combined  with  all  our  civilisation,  should  be 
studied  as  a  part  of  liberal  education.  It  is 
not  less  important  that  Englishmen  should  learn 
to  understand,  and,  if  possible,  to  converse  with 
the  great  and  gromng  nations  of  the  Continent, 
with  whom  we  hope  to  participate  before  long 
the  advantages  of  our  public  freedom  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  We  have  not  hinted  any 
disapproval  of  a  taste  for  German,  French,  or 
Italian  reading.  We  have  only  protested  a^inst 
the  neglect  of  English. 

The  literature  of  England  contains  a  wider 
variety  of  excellence  than  any  other.  It  has 
been  regenerated,  like  the  race,  by  large  and 
liberal  infusions  of  a  new  element,  whenever 
it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  effete.  But  the 
native  vigour  of  our  character  has  made  every 
such  accession  the  stimulant  to  renewed  efforts 
of  original  genius.  As  colonists,  not  as  vassals, 
we  have  £eely  inhabited  foreign  shores,  and 
taken  what  seemed  good  unto  us,  and  used  it 
for  the  best.  Such  is  the  happy  constitution  of 
our  mental  empire,  that  in  eve^  age,  whatever 
were  the  fashions  in  vogue,  whatever  were  the 
favourite  models  of  which  our  writers  chose  to 
avail  themselves,  more  often  plagiarising  whole- 
sale than  meanly  imitating,  but  taking  nothing 
which  they  did  not  improve  and  adorn,  they 
maintained,  against  all  foreigners,  their  inde- 
pendent and  dignified  attitude ;  they  AngliciBed 
all  which  they  took  possession  of,  rather  than 
suffered  their  own  minds  to  be  Italianised, 
ErencbiEed,  or  Qermanised.  An  Englishman  so 
great  as  Goethe  would  not  have  allowed  his 
works  to  bear,  like  the  productions  of  that 


plastic  and  versatile  mind,  the  impression  succes* 
sively  of  classical,  Italian,  Erench,  and  Oriental 
predilections,  not  only  betrayed  in  the  forms  and 
external  manner,  but  in  the  morale  and  spirit  of 
his  course  of  writing.  An  English  Shaks- 
peare,  when  he  goes  to  Yerona  or  elsewhere, 
carries  his  home  with  him,  notwithstanding  his 
ready  perception  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  stranger.  And  bo,  the 
stoutest  genius  has  been  the  most  genuine  son 
of  his  native  country.  Dryden  was  the  most 
English,  in  style  and  in  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  of  the  clever  but  naughty  men  who  tried 
to  introduce  the  Uterary  despotism  of  France  in 
the  age  of  the  E^storation.  He  could  not  help 
being  English,  although  he  perverted  his  fine 
judgment  to  the  wretched  pass  of  ''tagging^' 
Milton's  majestic  lines  with  rhymes  like  those 
of  Corneille.  He  had  a  much  better  and  more 
congenial  task,  after  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  in 
preparing,*  for  a  fastidious  British  public,  his 
modernised  version  of  the  homely  and  fEimiliar 
tales  of  Chaucer. 

It  is  our  intention,  following  the  course  we 
have  now  marked  out,  to  review  the  works  of 
some  half-dozen  of  the  most  eminent  Englisi^ 
authors,  with  the  special  purpose  of  showing  how 
truly  national  they  are,  and  how  well  they  repre* 
sented,  each  in  his  own  time,  or  by  groups  of 
contemporary  and  similar  minds,  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  people  out  of  which  they  arosa 
We  think  such  considerations  will  be  received 
as  not  improper  to  the  present  time.  All  those 
who  have  looked  philosophically  upon  the  poli- 
tical convulsions  of  this  age,  have  recognised  a 
general  movement,  in  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  the  Sclavonic  rsices,  to  the  more  distinct  and 
effectual  assertion  of  nationalities;  which  we 
must  respect  as  the  Divinely-appointed  organisa- 
tion of  mankind  upon  earth.  The  ground  on 
which  that  movement  may  be  explained  and 
justified  is  to  be  found  in  literary  history.  As 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  English  books  will 
show  the  English  character. 


PRINTING    AND    PRINTERS.* 


Glancing  the  other  day  at  some  Roman  tiles 
which  were  dug  up  from  the  sodden  soil  of 
Lothbury,  and  now  form  a  part  of  the  museum 
of  a  private  collector,  we  were  struck  by  an 
inscription  in  raised  letters,  resembling,  and 
indeed  surpassing,  in  beauty  of  form,  the  large 
capitals  in  use  among  English  printers  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  sight  of  these 
capitals,  from  which  any  number  of  impressions 
might,  with  a  little  care,  be  taken  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  suggested  the  question — "  Why 
did  not  the  Romans  discover  the  art  of  print- 


ing ?"  It  IB  plain  that  in  London,  more  than 
fifteen  centuries  ago,  the  maker  of  these  tiless 
had  in  his  possession  a  matrix  of  some  material 
or  other  —  most  likely,  judging  from  the 
sharpness  of  angle  which  Ihe  letters  exhibit,  of 
metal,  with  which  he  could  stamp  his  tiles  with 
an  inscription  answering  probably  the  purpose 
of  an  advertisement.  Here  were  ti^e  materials  at 
least  for  the  art  of  block  printing — ^there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  appUcation  of  the  same 
process  to  a  page  of  Cicero  or  an  ode  of  Horace^ — 
and  the  thing  was  done.    The  moveable  types 
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would  hare  sprung  from  the  solid  block  as  iu- 
eritably  and  as  rapidly  with  the  Eoman, 
as  they  did  a  thousand  years  after  with 
the  German  — *  the  Eoman  was  the  more 
experienced  founder^  and  the  more  skilful 
mechanist  of  the  two,  and  he  had  a  national 
literature,  the  dissemination  of  which  would 
have  rewarded  his  discovery  with  wealth 
untold.  Had  it  chanced  that  upon  one  of  these 
tiles,  when  blackened  with  smoke,  a  scrap  of 
damp  yellum  had  fallen,  or  an  intelligent  work- 
man had  accidentally  hdd  his  hand  and  brought 
off  the  impression,  the  art  and  mystery  of  print- 
ing, with  all  its  portentous  results,  might  hare 
dawned  upon  the  Boman  mind,  and  the  press, 
the  great  lever  of  the  ages,  would  have  com- 
menced its  influence  upon  the  human  race  a 
thousand  years  earlier  than  it  did. 

But  why  talk  of  Bome  ?  We  may  go  back 
further  by  another  thousand  years,  and  find  the 
Ninevites  actually  in  possession  of  the  art  in  a 
modified  form — printing  by  similar  means,  and 
sometimes  in  characters  almost  invisibly  minute, 
the  warlike  achievements  of  their  times  upon 
the  materials  of  their  buildings,  and  tJius 
making  their  national  monuments  the  records 
as  well  as  the  memorials  of  their  national  deeds. 
We  might  recur  to  ancient  Egypt  for  testimony 
even  more  abundant,  showing  how  closely  upon 
the  verge  of  the  g^eat  discovery  mankind  have 
hovered  wherever  the  arts  of  civilization 
flourished.  We  can  see  now  with  sufficient 
clearness  that  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing 
was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inevitable^  and  we 
are  induced  to  marvel  at  the  obtuseness  and 
blind  apathy  of  the  generations  who  could  not 
or  would  not  perceive  the  treasures  presented 
to  their  grasp,  as  much  as  we  are  to  admire  and 
applaud  the  men  of  Mentz  who  seized  the 
proffered  wealth  and  scattered  it  through  the 
world. 

We  propose,  now,  making  as  much  use  of  Mr. 
Stark's  little  volume  as  will  suit  our  purpose,  to 
play  the  part  of  gossips,  and  be  present,  if  we 
can,  at  the  birth  of  the  printing-press — and  then 
to  set  before  the  reader  some  account  of ,  the 
in&ncy,  childhood,  adolescence,  and  maturity  of 
the  power  to  which  he  is  under  obligations  far 
deeper  than  he  is 'probably  aware. 

The  first  attempt  at  printing  in  England  was 
made  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  which  playing  cards  were  produced  from 
engraved  wooden-blocks.  Soon  after  this,  block 
books  were  printed  on  the  Continent,  the  earliest 
of  which  bears  date  1423.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  the  Biblia  Faupsrum,  or  Book  of  the 
Poor,  printed  in  block  between  1420  and  L430. 
Albert  Durer  engraved  his  own  masterly  designs, 
and  printed  them  in  this  way.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  art  of  printing  was  not — as  moveable 
types,  the  adoption  of  which  at  once  gave 
vitality  to  the  process,  had  not  been  thought  of. 
In  1436  John  Gutenberg,  a  lapidary  and  a  native 
of  Mentz,  then  residing  at  Strasburg,  having 


conceived  the  idea  of  printing  with  moveable 
types,  took  into  partnership,  with  a  view  t^ 
carry  out  his  scheme,  Andrew  Drizehn,  John 
Biff,  and  Anthony  Hielmann.  Their  agreement 
was  for  five  years,  but  they  quarrelled  in  1439, 
and  went  to  law  to  settle  their  differences.  From 
the  examination  of  witnesses  on  that  trial  it  was 
incontestably  proved  that  Gutenberg  was  the 
author  of  the  new  invention.  Having  got  rid  of 
his  late  partners,  Gutenberg,  in  1450,  associated 
himself  with  John  Eaust,  who  advanced  capital 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  Eaust 
brought  his  servant,  Peter  Schoefler,  into  the  con- 
cern, and  Schoeffer  it  was  who  invented  punches 
of  engraved  steel,  by  which  the  nuitrixes  were 
struck  from  which  the  types  were  cast.  The 
first  work  that  issued  frx>m  their  press  was  a 
Latin  Bible,  now  known  as  the  Mazarin  Bible, 
frt}m  a  copy  having  been  found  in  Cardinal 
Mazarin's  library.  Eaust  managed  to  oust  Gut- 
enberg from  the  partnership  in  1455,  and  sub- 
sequently carried  on  the  business  with  Schoeffer; 
their  first  printed  work  was  a  Psalter,  which 
appeared  in  1457.  Eaust  is  supposed  to  have  died 
of  the  plague  in  1 466.  After  his  death,  Schoeffer 
had  the  meanness  to  arrogate  to  his  fiunily  the 
entire  invention  of  the  art  of  printing — and  suc- 
ceeded so  fisir  as  to  obtain  frt}m  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian some  lucrative  privileges  authenticating 
his  pretensions.  By  this  act  of  the  Emperor,  Gut- 
enberg was  robbed  of  his  deserved  reputation— 7 
his  discoveries  being  attributed  to  his  rival,  and 
he  regarded  as  a  pretender.  He  was  dead,  how- 
ever, before  Shceffer  dared  to  advance  his  claim. 
Upon  quitting  his  partners,  he  had  established  a 
printing-press  at  Mentz,  under  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Conrad  Humbracht,  who  advanced  the  neces- 
sary frinds.  In  1460,  he  printed  the  great  Latin 
Dictionary,  '^Catholicon  Johannis  de  Balbis," 
and,  in  the  same  year,  the  ''Constitutions  of 
Clement  Y ."  A  Bible  which  appeared  in  1 460-2 
is  also  ascribed  to  him.  In  1465,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Court  of  Adolphus,  Count  of  Nas- 
sau ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1468. 

The  Dutch  have  disputed  with  the  Germans 
for  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  Printing, 
claiming  it  in  behalf  of  Laurence  Coster,  a  citi- 
zen of  Haarlem.  Their  claim  will  not,  however, 
bear  investigation,  and  vanishes  beneath  the 
scrutiny  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  rigid 
inquirers. 

It  was  pot  to  be  expected  that  such  an  art  as 
that  of  Printing  could  long  be  engrossed  by  a 
few  professors.  Attempts  were  made  to  bind 
the  workmen  employed  by  oaths  not  to  divulge 
the  secret — attempts  which  may  have  led  to 
false  swearing,  but  availed  as  much  to  spread  as 
to  confine  the  practice  of  the  art.  No  sooner 
was  it  found  that  printing  was  a  lucrative  em- 
ployment, than  presses  sprung  up  in  various 
cities  in  Germany ;  and  between  1461  and  1470 
four-and-twenty  different  works  appeared.  In 
the  latter  year  two  of  Faust's  workmen  com- 
menced in  Paris,  whither  they  were  followed  ^y 
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others.  Presses  were  soon  after  set  up  in 
Horence  and  in  Venice,  and  the  Italian  printers 
displayed  such  industry,  that  between  the  years 
1471  and  1480,  according  to  Panzer,  upwards 
of  twelve  handred  volumes  were  printed  by 
them,  above  two  hundred  of  which  were  editions 
of  ancient  authors.  The  first  book  printed  in 
Spain  was  executed  in  Valencia  in  1474,  whence 
the  art  soon  spread  to  Barcelona,  Saragossa, 
Seville,  and  Salamanca.  In  the  Low  Countries 
the  progress  was  yet  more  rapid,  and  in  the 
tx)urse  of  one  generation  there  was  hardly  a 
town  of  any  importance  but  possessed  its 
printing-office,  and  books  began  everywhere  to 
be  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In 
France,  tiie  women  were  among  the  jfirst  who 
excelled  as  printers.  Charlotte  Guillard,  who 
commenced  in  1490,  and  kept  several  presses  at 
work  for  fifty  years,  printed  a  large  number  of 
very  correct  options  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
She  was  patronised  by  the  learned  Lewis  Lippe- 
man,  Bishop  of  Verona,  who  gave  her  his  prin- 
cipal works  to  print. 

Let  us  now  look  at  home.  "William  Caxton, 
who  was  bom  in  1412,  first  introduced  the  art 
into  England.  He  visited  the  Low  Countries 
in  1442,  and  continued  abroad  for  thirty  years, 
during  which  he  mastered  the  art  of  printing. 
While  at  Cologne  he  translated  his  "  Recueil  de 
THistmre  de  Troye,**  and  published  it.  He  re- 
turned to  England  soon  after,  bringing  with  him 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  printing,  and  settled 
at  Westminster,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
abbot.  Here,  in  1474,  he  produced  the  first 
specimen  of  English  typography,  "  The  Game  of 
CJhess."  This  was  followed  in  1477  by  his 
edition  of  **  Dictes  and  Sayings,"  translated  from 
the  Latin  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Rivers. 
Caxton  pursued  his  craft  for  ten  years,  printing 
in  all  sixty-four  difierent  works.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1491 .  Cotemporary  with  Caxton 
was  John  Lettou,  who  was  afterwards  joined  by 
William  Machlinia ;  they  are  said  to  be  the 
first  law-printers  in  England.  Caxton  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wynken  de  Words,  who  printed, 
between  the  years  1491  and  1634,  above  four 
hundred  works.  Richard  Pynson,  who  first 
took  the  title  of  king's  printer,  produced,  be- 
tween 1493  and  1531,  two  hundred  and  ten 
works.  Julian  Notary,  between  1499  and  1515, 
printed  twenty-three. 

In  1480  a  .press  was  set  up  at  St.  Alban's. 
Between  that  date  and  1485  tiie  art  was  intro- 
daced  at  Oxford  by  Theodore  Rood,  in  partner- 
ship with  John  Hunt.  In  1507  James  IV. 
granted  a  patent  for  printing  to  Walter  Chap- 
man of  Edinburgh.  In  1509  presses  were  at 
work  both  in  Aberdeen  and  in  York.  John 
Sibert  first  carried  the  art  to  Cambridge,  and 
printed  there,  in  1521-2,  works  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English.  The  printing  press  found  its  way 
into  Wales  as  early  at  least  as  1587,  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  by  this  time  it 
had  established  itself  throughout  the  country 


wherever   there    was    a  demand  for    its  ser- 
vices. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  art  of  Printing  seems 
to  have  suffered  declension  soon  after  its  disco- 
very.  The  type  of  the  first  works  printed,  that 
of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  for  instance,  was  superior 
to  much  that  was  manufactured  at  a  later 
date;  And  the  oldest  specimens  of  Greek 
printing  are  creditably  done,  while  some  at 
a  later  period  are  so  deformed  as  to  be 
nearly  illegible.  The  first  volume  entirely 
of  Greek  was  Lascari's  Grammar,  by  Denis 
de  Paraivcino  and  Dominic  de  Vespolate,  the 
type  of  which  is  elegant.  The  Milanese,  by 
the  excellence  of  their  Greek  Printing,  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Venetians,  who  sought  to 
rival  them  ;  and  in  course  of  time  Greek  works 
were  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  in  England,  whose  productions  la 
that  character  are  excelled  by  none.  Works 
in  Hebrew  began  to  appear  about  1476.  Since 
then  the  type-founders  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  have  added  to  their  founts  the  cha- 
racters of  every  known  language — a  single 
printing-office  in  Paris  being  able  to  produce  on 
one  occasion  three  hundred  copies  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  as  many  different  tongues. 

The  above  must  suffice  for  a  glance  at  the 
past  history  of  Printing.  We  are  going  now 
to  look  at  the  profession  as  it  is  practised  at  the 
present  day.  In  order  to  see  the  modw  operandi, 
and  to  show  the  uninitiated  reader  how  a 
printed  book  is  produced,  we  must  enter  the 
printing-office,  and  watch  the  several  processes 
seriatim.  We  will  suppose  that  an  author, 
having  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  press, 
has  forwarded  itto  the  printer.  The  writtenpages^ 
being  first  carefully  folioed,  the  overseer  or  fore- 
man distributes  sufficient  "  copy"  for  a  sheet  of 
the  work  among  the  compositors  appointed  to 
execute  it.  Each  compositor  is  supplied  with  a 
couple  of  pairs  of  cases,  one  pair  containing 
Roman  and  the  other  Italic  types.  Each  pair  of 
cases  consists  of  one  upper  and  a  lower  case,  the 
former  containing  capital  letters,  figures,  and 
accented  vowels,  and  the  latter  the  smaller 
letters,  combinations  of  letters,  and  punctuating 
signs.  In  the  upper  case  are  ninety-eight 
divisions  or  boxes,  all  of  the  same  size  (a  stupid 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  wliich  ought  to  be 
revised) — ^in  the  lower  case  are  not  nearly  so 
many,  but  most  of  them  of  greater  capacity.  In 
the  upper  case  the  letters  are  ranged  alpha- 
betically— but  in  the  lower  those  most  wanted 
arc  placed  nearest  the  hand  of  the  workman,  for 
an  obvious  reason.  The  compositor,  having  re- 
ceived his  copy,  places  a  slip  or  sheet  of  it  be- 
fore him,  and  begins  to  "compose,"  as  it  is 
called,  or  to  arrange  the  types  in  order  for 
printing.  In  his  leil  hand  he  holds  the  com- 
posing-stick, a  machine  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  type,  and  fixed  at  the  required  width 
of  the  line — the  stick  is  grasped  in  the  palm, 
the  thumb  only  of  the  left  hand  being  inserted 
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vithin  it  for  the  reception'^of  each  letter  as  it  is 
lifted  into  its  place  by  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand.  An  average  com- 
positor will  pick  up  two  thousand  types  in 
an  hour,  and  make  perhaps  two  mistakes  in  spel- 
ling or  punctuation  in  so  doing — while  an 
intelligent  and  skilful  workman  will  pick  up 
three  thousand  or  more,  and  make  fisr  fewer 
blunders.*  J^t  this  rate  of  proceeding  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  compositor  cannot  read  the  letters 
as  he  takes  them  up — in  fact,  he  never  attempts 
that — the  letters,  which  are  small,  inch-long 
pieces  of  metal,  are  each  marked  with  one  or 
more  "  nicks"  or  notches  on  their  fronts;!  all  he 
has  to  see  to,  is  that,  lifting  the  right  letters,  he 
ranges  all  these  nicks  or  notches  outwards :  if 
his  eye,  in  its  rapid  flight  to  fifty  different 
points  in  the  course  of  a  single  minute,  be  de- 
ceived by  some  mark  or  spot  resembling  the 
nick  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  letter,  he  transfers 
it  to  the  stick  wrong  side  foremost :  if  it  were 
left  standing  thus,  that  letter^  when  printed, 
would  appear  inverted  ,*  but  it  is  not,  once  in  a 
hundred  times,  thus  left,  because  the  thumb- 
baU  of  the  compositor's  left  hand,  sensitive  from 
long  practice,  detects  the  blunder  by  the  absence 
of  the  nick,  and  it  is  corrected  by  an  instanta- 
neous touch.  This  little  nick  is  the  most  useful 
thing  in  the  printer's  establishment — abolish  it 
to>day,  and  the  Times  has  no  thunder  for  to- 
morrow, and  no  to-morrow  for  itself. 

When  the  compositor  has  picked  up  words 
enough  for  a  line,  he  finds,  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty,  that  he  has  room  to  spare  for  a  letter  or 
two  more,  or  that  he  wants  room  to  get  in 
a  single  letter  to  complete  a  word.  Now 
ensues  a  process  which  is  called  '' spacing  ": 
if  the  Hnc  be  short,  it  has  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  insertion  of  additional  spaces  be- 
tween the  words;  if  a  letter  or  two  have 
to  be  got  in,  the  spaces  already  inserted  have 
to  be  exchanged  for  thinner  ones,  to  make 
room  for  it.  This  process  of  spacing  and  "jus- 
tifying" (or  making  tight  in  the  stick),  when 
the  Imes  are  very  short,  takes  almost  as  much 
time  as  the  lifting  of  the  types ;  that  time  is  not, 
however,  all  lost,  as  the  compositor,  if  he  is 
good  for  anything,  will  read  the  line  while  jus- 
tifying it,  and  correct  any  blunder  that  may 
have  occurred. 

The  "  stick"  will  contain  some  dozen  or  so  of 

*  A  oomposxtor  ib  paid  aocording  to  a  scale  calcalated 
upon  the  suppontion  that  he  can  earn  the  average  wages 
of  the  trade  by  eompoaing  about  a  thousand  letters  in 
each  hour  of  the  day.  But,  to  do  this  comfortably,  he 
mxiai,  while  composing,  lift  at  least  double  that  number 
into  his  stick,  because  he  has  to  correct  for  nothing — to 
distribute — that  is,  to  restore  each  type  to  its  proper 
place  after  the  form  is  worked — ^for  nothing;  and  to  go 
tkrongh  various  other  processes  without  payment,  which 
all  together  occupy  little  short  of  half  his  time. 

t  In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
the  "nick"  is  plaoed  at  the  back  of  the  type — to  the 
comfort  of  the  compositor's  thumb,  which  thus  escapes 
abrasion. 


lines — when  it  is  filled,  the  contents  are  removed 
to  a  '^  galley,"  a  flat  board,  with  a  guard  at  the 
head  and  lower  side.  By  the  time  the  galley  is 
full,  we  may  suppose  that  each  of  the  compositors 
has  done  his  quota  of  the  copy.  The  type,  being 
all  composed,  is  now  made  up  into  pages,  and 
each  page,  tied  temporarily  with  twine,  is  re- 
moved to  a  fiat  table  of  stone  or  iron,  and  **  im- 
posed," as  it  is  termed — that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  pages  of  the  sheet  (8, 12, 16,  or  24,  or  more, 
as  it  may  happen)  are  plaoed  in  such  a  position, 
that  when  the  sheet  on  which  they  are  printed 
is  folded  and  cut,  they  will  follow  in  numerical 
order.  This  done,  a  *'  chase,"  or  stout  iron  frame 
is  placed  round  them — the  interstices  between 
the  pages  are  fiUed  up  with  **  furniture"  of  wood 
or  metal  nicely  graduated  to  keep  each  page  ia 
its  proper  place — tapering  side  and  foot  pieces 
are  laid  between  them  and  the  chase — each  page 
is  carefully  released  from  its  band  of  twine, 
and,  by  means  of  small  quoins,  or  wedges  of 
wood,  and  a  heavy  mallet,  the  whole  is  driven 
firmly  into  one  compact  mass.  This  mass  is  the 
printer's  ''  form  ;  "  it  is  now  carried  to  the  press, 
and  a  proof  being  taken,  both  proof  and  copy 
are  consigned  to  the  printer's  reader,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  mark  the  errors  of  the  compositors; 
and  return  the  sheet  to  them  for  correctioUi 
If  they  have  done  their  work  well,  they  reap  the 
advantage  of  carefulness — ^if  the  contrary,  they 
are  sure  to  find  their  sins,  whether  of  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness,  avenged  in  the  proof^  which 
they  have  to  correct  for  nothing.  The  process 
of  correction  is  anything  but  pleasant;  and  it  ia 
in  that  head-aching,  back-breaking  school  that 
the  dullest  and  stupidest  of  **  pie-hustlers"  and 
''hands  at  case"  are  disciplined  into  cautious 
and  accurate  workmen.  The  first  proof,  being 
corrected,  is  generally  followed  by  a  revise,  o? 
second  proof,  which  also  is  corrected  for  nothing. 
What  are  called  **  clean  proo&"  are  now  taken 
and  despatched,  together  with  the  copy,  to  the 
author  or  editor  of  the  work.  Any  corrections 
which  the  author  chooses  to  make  he  has  to  pay 
for,  as  fidgetty  and  blundering  writers  know 
perfectly  well,  to  their  cost  The  author,  on 
these  terms,  may  have  as  many  proofs  as  he 
likes;  and  not  a  few  of  them  double  their 
printer's  bills  by  everlasting  alterations  and  cor- 
rections, while  others,  like  Miss  MartineaUy 
avoid  by  carefulness  and  decision  the  payment 
for  corrections  altogether. 

Supposing  the  author  to  be  at  length  satisfied 
with  his  corrections,  and  to  have  affixed  his  tVn- 
primtUur  to  the  sheet,  it  has  now  to  be  worked 
off  at  press.  To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  this 
process,  we  must  proceed  first  to  the  wetting- 
room,  which  is  most  probably  a  cellar,  and  there 
we  shall  find  a  baptist  of  the  dipping  school 
engaged  from  one  week's  end,  it  may  be,  to  the 
other,  in  immersing  tons  of  printing  paper  in 
troughs  of  cold  water.  He  dips  each  quire 
from  twice  to  five  times  in  the  flood,  according 
to  its  absorbing  qualities,  and  having  dipped  the 
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''heap'*  for  a  given  work,  plBcee  it  between 

boards,  and  piles  weights  upoa  it,  or  subjects  it 

to  pressure  by  a  press,  to  drive  the  moisture 

equally  through  all  the  sheets.    But  this  is  not 

enough — before  the  heap  is  fit  for  working,  it 

has  to  be  turned  over,  the  dryer  portions  placed 

in  juxtaposition  with  the  more  moist,  and  again 

left  un4er  pressure.    From  the  wetting-room 

the  paper  proceeds  to  the  press-room^  and  is  laid 

on  the  pressman's  bank.     Now  comes  that  part 

of  the  process  upon  which  chiefly,  now  that 

oorrectn^ss  is  postponed  to  beauty  of  appearance, 

the  character  of  the  printer  depends.      With 

bad  pressmen  there  can  be  no  good  work — the 

appearance  of  the  volume  is  entirely  at  the 

pressman's  mercy,  and  dependent  upon  his  skUl. 

In  times  gone  by,  when  the  old  wooden  press 

performed  all  the  work,  and  the  ink  was  applied 

to  the  form  .with  pelt  balls  stuffed  with  wool  and 

Jiorse-hair,  such  work  as  is  now  daily  produced 

by  average  printers  was  a  sheer  impossiblHty. 

£ut  since  the  invention  of  the  roller  (of  which 

we  shall  have  to  say  a  word  presently)  and  the 

introduction  of  Stanhope  and  Columbian  presses, 

the   pressman    who   has   these    appliances    at 

command  has  no  excuse  for  indifferent  print- 
ing. 

At  the  iron  presses  at  present  in  use  the  work 
may  be  performed  single-handed,  but  is  gene- 
jrally  effected  by  two  companions,  one  of  whom 
puppUes  the  form  with  ink  and  lays  the  sheets 
smooth  as  they  are  thrown  off,  while  the  other 
produces  the  impression.  The  chief  part  of  the 
responsibility  rests  with  him  who  supplies  ink  to 
the  surface  of  the  type :  if  he  fail  to  distribute 
(his  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  roller,  the  im- 
pression will  be  unequal  in  colour— dark  in  one 
place  and  light  in  another ;  if  he  take  too  much 
ink  he  will  clog  the  type,  and  if  he  take  too 
little,  the  impression  mil  be  pale  and  grey, 
fine  work  can  only  be  produced  when  the 
rollers  are  in  good. working  condition — it  is  the 
pressman's  business  to  know  what  this  condition 
IS — ^it  is  hardly  describable  in  words — and  to  be 
able  to  maintain  it  constantly. 

When  the  sheets  are  worked  off,  they  are  hung 
up  to  dry  upon  wooden  rails  fixed  beneath  the 
ceilings  of  the  various  rooms.  When  dry,  they 
are  placed  betWe^  glazed  boards  and  subjected 
to  a  powerfiil  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press  for 
several  hours-— after  which  they  are  teksn  out 
and  laid  in  warehouse  till  the  whole  work  is 
finished.  The  sheets  are  then  collated  and 
quired  in  perfect  copies,  and  handed  over  to  the 
book-binder. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  work  in  course  of 

Srinting  is  to  be  published  in  very  large  num- 
BTs,  and  that,  instead  of  being  worked  at  the 
hand  press  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  judged 
expedient  to  stereotype  it,  and  work  the 
plates  under  the  maohine  In  this  case  it  is  not 
the  type  which  we 'have  seen  the  compositor 
picking  up  that  produces  the  impression,  but 
plates  of  metal  cast  in  moulds  obtained  from  its 


surfeuie.    To  see  how  this  done,  we  must  retrace 
our  steps  and  take  up  the  compositor's  work  at 
the  stage  when  it  is  made  up  into  pages.     Pi^ges 
which  have  to  be  stereotyped,  are  read  and  cor- 
rected without  being  imposed,  and  when  purged 
of  all  errors,  are  taken  in  small  chases  to  the 
stereotype-foundry.      On  entering  this  hot-air 
caldron,  we  find  a  huge  fire  burning,  and  a 
series  of  small  ovens  around  and  above  it,  and  on 
the  fioor  is  a  cistern  of  type-metal  in  a  molten 
state.     The  pages  to  be  operated  upon  are  each 
enclosed  in  a  small  frame ;  plaister  of  Paris  is 
poured  over  them  in  a  fiuid  state;  when  the 
mixture  is  sufficiently  set,  for  which  but  a  brief 
time  is  necessary,  it  constitutes  the  mould,  which 
is  gently  lifted  off — ^the  face  of  the  tjrpe  having 
been   previously  well  moistened  with    oil    to 
prevent  its  adhering  to  the  plaister.    The  mould 
has  now  to  be  thoroughly  dried — ^for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  put  first  into  a  moderately  warm  oven^ 
not  too  near  the  fire ;  by  degrees  it  is  exposed  to 
greater  heat,  and  at  length  to  heat  as  intense  as 
can  be  generated  by  an  ordinary  fire.     Were 
these  precautions  not  taken,  the  mould  would 
split  under  the  next  operation,  which  is  that  of 
sinking  it,  in  a  firame  contrived  for  the  pmr- 
pose,   in  the  cistern  of  molten  metal  —  ttiere 
it  remains  until  the  liquid  metal  has.  pener 
trated  to  every  cranny,  and  filled  up  the  im- 
pression made  upon  its  surface  by  the  type— 
a  consummation  of  which  the  workman  is  made 
aware  by  the  cessation  of  air-bubbles,  whicl). 
continue  to  rise  so  long  as  any  part,  however 
minute,  of  the  mould  remains  unvisited  by  th^ 
metal.      The  mould  is  then  lifbed  firom  th^ 
metal-pot  and  allowed  to  cool — the  plaister  i^ 
then  broken  away  from  the  face  of  the  plates 
thus  produced,  and  they  are  made  over  to  the 
picker.      The  picker  cuts  and  dresses  them  to 
shape  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  and  then  sits 
down  to  a  careful  examination  of  every  letter 
with  a  view  to  supplying  such  portions  as  the 
casting  has  left  imperfect,  and  of  cutting  away 
any  redundancies  of  metal,  which  will  be  mor^ 
or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  care  taken 
in  the  drying  of  the  moulds.     It  rarely  happens, 
we  might  almost  say  it  never  happens,  that  a 
stereotyped  page  comes  perfect  from  the  plaister 
mould;   there  are  always  minute  portions  of 
metal  to  be  cut  away  with  the  graving  tool,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  there  are  single 
letters — sometimes   there  are  whole    words — 
which  have  fedled  in  the  casting,  and  have  to  be 
soldered  into  the  plate  through  holes  punched 
in  it  by  the  picker.      Such  emendations,  when 
the  type  is  not  very  small,  are  perfectly  visible 
to  the  eye  of  a  practiced  printer,  because  tbe 
type  thus  inserted  is  a  shade  lai^r  than  the 
rest,  in  consequence  of  the  mould  having  shrunk 
in  some  degree  in  the  drying  oven. 

The  above  is  the  usual  mode  of  stereotyping; 
but  there  are  other  processes,  in  one  of  which 
paper  is  substituted  for  plaister  of  Paris  in  form- 
ing the  mould.    The  mode  above  described  is^ 
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however,  deemed  the  most  efficient^  and  is  most 
generally  practised. 

The  fiurt  of  stereotyping  has  operated  largely 
in  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  has  done 
something  towards  lowering  their  price,  though 
it  is  a  question  whether   it  has  made  them 
cheaper,  looking  to  the  real  value  of  a  stereo- 
typed edition  relatively  to  one  printed  from 
type.     It  was  thought,  and  indeed  it  was  pretty 
loudly  boasted,  at  first,  that  the  stereotyper's 
art  was  to  ensure  the  lasting  correctness  of  ste- 
reotyped editions :  it  has  tumed  out,  after  fifty 
years  trial,  that  it  tends  rather  to  a  contrary  re- 
sult    Owing  to  many  circumstances — to  the 
carelessness  of  the  picker  in  the  first  instance-^ 
to  the  damage  that  the  plates  receive  in  mount- 
ing on  the  blocks — ^to  the  injury  inflicted  by  ac- 
cident and  heavy  pressure  when  packed  away  in 
piles  in  the  store-room — ^to  the  frsuiture  and 
abrasion  and  clumsy  attempts  at  repair,  which 
accompany  their  exhumation  for  a  second  edi- 
tion—owing to  these  and  similar  causes,  it  hap* 
pens  that  stereotyped  editions  of  works  which, 
at  their  first  casting,  were  tolerably  correct,  have 
become  in  time  complete  museums  of  every  kind 
of  atrocity  and  stupidity  in  the  art  of  blundering 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive.     Original 
"roses"  has  been  stereotyped  into  "noses," — 
an  "idler"  has  been  transformed  into  an  "idol" 
— what    was    once    "  witticism "    now    reads 
" critticism," — ^the    "fair   Fidele"    has    been 
superseded  by  the  "fair  Fiddler,"  and  so  on. 
"Worse  even  than  this,  whole  lines  have  been 
inserted  upside  down,  and  in  numerous  instances 
where  the  last  lines  of  pages  had  become  broken 
and    battered   by  iU-usage,    they  have   been 
shaved  clean  away,  to  make  all  neat,  and  nothing 
substittLted  in  their  place.    The  cause  of  a  good 
deal  of  this  mischief  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
stereotyped  plates,  in  the  mutations  of  business, 
get  into  the  hands  of  speculating  blockheads, 
who  care  for  nothing  but  turning  them  to  a  pror 
fitable  account,  and  having  no  charges  of  author- 
flhip  or  "  composition  "  to  defray,  grind  off  cheap 
editions  from  their  mutilated  plates  as  fiist  as 
the  public  are  geese  enough  to  gobble  them  up. 
But  there  are  other  causes  at  work  besides  the 
cupidity  of  knaves  and  dunderheads — causes 
which  no  care  can  guard  against  and  no  super- 
vision control.     One  of  these  are  the  thousand 
little  accidents  by  which  a  letter  or  a  word  of 
a  form  may  become  defaced  in  the  working.     If 
this  take  place  on  a  form  of  moveable  types,  the 
press  or  the  machine  is  stopped,  recourse  is  had 
to  the  compositor,  and  the  mischief  is  repaired  in 
two  minutes — ^but  if  the  injury  is  done  to  a  plate, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  printer  has  no  means 
of  repairing  it  on  the  premises — and  if  he  have, 
he  will  pause  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  stop  his  machine,  for  it  may  be  an 
hour  or  more,  to  repair  a  trifling  damage,  whose 
tepairs  will  cost  him  perhaps  from  ten  shillings 
to  a  pound.    In  most  cases  he  does  not  stop,  as 
any  of  our  readers  may  see  by  a  minute  ex- 


amination of  any  month's  number  of  those  cheap 
serials,  which  are  weekly  publishing  by  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which  are  worked 
from  stereotyped  plates.  "We  allude  to  them 
merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration — ^in  their  case 
the  damage  is  of  very  trifling  importance,  and 
they  must  resort  to  the  cheapest  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  impression  at  a  low  price ;  but 
when  the  same  causes  of  deterioration  are  at  woris 
in  the  case  of  the  old  classical  authors,  and  our 
own  standard  literature,  the  efi!ect  is  the  reverse 
of  trifling.  Students  and  collectors  are  now 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  vices  of  the  stereo- 
typer's  trade ;  some  have  rigidly  purged  their 
libraries  of  stereotyped  editions,  and  even  the 
tyro  will  regard  with  suspicion  a  second  edition 
of  any  classic  piinted  from  stereotyped  plates. 
So  well  grounded  is  the  objection  to  the  practice 
of  stereotyping  standard  works  that  it  is  fast 
falling  into  abeyance :  the  tTniversity  Printer^ 
of  Oxford  no  longer  stereotype  their  Bibles,  but 
prefer  keeping  the  forms  standing  in  type ;  and 
the  most  respectable  publishers  in  London  will 
incur  the  expense  of  re-composition  rather  than 
subject  an  important  work  to  the  dangerous 
liabilities  of  stereotyping. 

But  to  return  to  the  operations  of  thd 
Printer.  The  necessity  for  rapid  printing  first 
urgently  felt  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Timei 
newspaper,  may  be  said  to  have  origi* 
nated  the  first  printing-machine,  which  was 
invented  by  M.  Koenig,  a  dockmaker  frbni 
Saxony,  was  constructed  in  London  during  the 
years  1812»13-14,  and  began  its  work  on  the 
28th  November  of  the  last-named  year.  Im-^ 
provements  in  this  machine  were  made  by 
Cowper,  and  a  rate  of  speed  was  obtained  equu 
to  1 ,  800  impressions  per  honr.  In  1 8 1 5,  Eoenig 
set  up  a  machine  for  Bentley,  constructed  so  b$ 
to  print  the  paper  on  both  sides  at  the  speed  of 
750  sheets  per  hour,  which  was  about  five  times 
the  speed  of  the  hand-press.  Improvement^ 
followed  rapidly — an  extraordinary  impetus  was 
given  to  them  by  the  discovery*  of  a  new  ma* 
terial  for  suppling  ink  to  the  &ice  of  the  ^e; 
a  material  consisting  of  glue  and  treacle  in  about 

*  This  disooTery  was  made,  like  many  othen  of  less 
Importanoe,  by  aoddent.  A  carpenter,  who  was  also  ^ 
printer  m  a  small  way,  having  oooaaion  to  print  a  bun* 
dred  cards  on  a  sadden,  and  having  no  "  ball'*  in  a  fi^ 
condition  for  work,  extemporised  a  ball  by  atuflftng  a  piece 
of  canvas  npon  which  some  flnid  glae  had  been  aociden* 
tally  spilled.  He  was  astomshed  to  find  that  the  cards 
thns  printed  were  superior  to  any  he  had  hitiierto  pro- 
duced, and  hiid  aside  the  glued  canvas  for  further  use. 
But  next  day  the  glue  was  hard  and  cracked,  and  could 
not  be  used.  The  thought  struck  him  that  glue  might 
be  retained  in  a  soft,  elastic  state  by  an  admixture  of 
treacle.  He  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  succeeded  at 
once.  The  oompodtion  of  tiie  material  was  too  mmple  lo 
be  concealed  —in  hct,  it  betrayed  itself  by  taste  and  smett. 
It  superseded  the  old  pelts  wherever  it  was  introduced — 
abated  the  labour  of  hand-presswork  a  full  fourth  by  sub* 
btituting  the  roller  for  the  baUs,  and  supplied  the  one 
desideratum  which  was  wanUng  to  render  machine-print* 
I  ing  generally  practicable. 
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equal  parts,  which,  hcing  cast  into  rollers,  the 
rollers  are  charged  with  ink  and  made  to  revolve 
over  the  surface  of  the  form,  upon  which  they 
distribute  it  equally.  Cowper  and  Applegarth 
now  set  up  machines  capable  of  printing  a 
thousand  sheets  an  hour  on  both  sides — and  this 
machine,  with  some  important  modifications,  yet 
maintains  its  ground.  We  should  fail  in  the 
endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  performance  without  an  engraving.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remark  here,  that  in  printing  by  this 
machine,  the  forms  to  be  worked  are  laid  upon 
a  flat  iron  bed  which  moves  backwards  and  for- 
wards beneath  two  large  cylinders,  having  that 
part  of  their  surface  which  would  else  come  in 
contact  with  the  type  corered  with  a  blanket. 
Two  smaUer  cylinders  or  drums  are  fixed  near 
the  centre  of  the  machine  above  the  large  ones, 
and  their  use  is  to  carry  the  sheets  evenly  from 
one  printing  cylinder  to  the  other.  For  the 
guidance  of  the  sheets,  and  their  retention  in  the 
right  position,  there  is  a  series  of  endless  tapes 
revolving  on  tension  rollers,  which  tapes  em- 
brace them  firmly  in  every  part  of  their  progress. 
The  forms  pass  under  their  respective  cylinders 
at  the  precise  moment  to  present  their  inked 
surface  to  the  sheet  strained  upon  the  blanket 
by  the  tapes,  taking  the  ink  on  their  route  by 
contact  with  the  rollers  which  circulate  over 
them.  The  sheets  are  supplied  by  one  boy,  who 
feeds  them  over  the  first  cylindet,  and  received 
by  another,  who  sits  in  front  of  a  little  platform 
between  the  two. 

Por  the  purposes  of  book-printing,  where  ac- 
curate register*  is  required,  it  is  not  perhaps 
desirable  to  increase  the  speed  of  machines  much 
beyond  a  thousand  an  hour ;  but  such  a  rate  of 
production  was  soon  found  to  be  too  slow  for 
newspapers.  Machines  were  accordingly  made, 
printing  only  one  side  of  the  paper  at  a  time, 
which  was  all  the  newspaper  proprietor  required, 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  even  five  thousand  an 
hour.  But  the  circulation  of  the  Times  de- 
manded the  production  of  copies  at  the  rate  of 
ten  thousand  an  hour.  **  To  meet  such  a  de- 
mand required  the  abandonment  of  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  type-form,  and  so  to  arrange 
it  as  to  make  the  motion  continuous,  for  which 
only  the  circular  motion  could  do.  Accordingly, 
a  large  central  vertical  drum  or  cylinder — in  the 
Times  printing-machine  this  is  sixty-four  inches 
in  diameter — was  set  up,  to  which  the  columns 
of  type  were  fixed.  This  drum  is  surrounded 
by  eight  cylinders,  also  placed  vdth  their  axes 
vertically,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried  by 
tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Thus,  in  every  revo- 
lution of  the  drum,  the  type-form  is  successively 
pressed  against  each  of  the  eight  cylinders ;  and 
the  type  being  successively  inked,  and  each  of 
the  eight  cylinders  supplied  vnth  paper,  eight 
sheets  of  paper  will  be  printed  in  each  revolution 
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*  Register  ia  tbe  exact  printing  of  every  line  in  a  page 
precisely  upon  the  impression  made  by  the  corresponding 
lines  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet. 


of  the  drum.  By  this  machine  50,000  impres- 
sions have  been  taken  without  stopping ;  indeed, 
the  vertical  machine  is  capable  of  almost  unlimi- 
ted extension.  Mr.  Applegarth  offered  to  the  Boyal 
Commission  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  make  a 
machine  which,  with  the  same  rate  of  motion  as 
that  of  the  Times^  should  print  40,000  sheets  per 
hour,  or  about  eleven  sheets  between  every  two 
ticks  of  a  common  clock."  To  have  effected  this, 
he  needed  only  to  enlarge  his  central  drum  so  as 
to  have  placed  the  required  additional  number  of 
cylinders  around  it. 

As  machines  came  into  use,  it  was  found  that 
some  portion  of  the  advantage  gained  by  ra^ 
pidity  was  lost  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Books  printed  by  the  hand-press  continued  to  be 
superior  to  any  that  the  machine  could  produce ; 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  type,  and  wood  engrav- 
ings especially,  wore  out  faster  under  the 
cylinder  than  under  the  common  press.  To 
meet  these  objections,  the  platten-machine  was 
invented,  a  most  ingenious  and  masterly  con- 
trivance, by  which  the  impression  is  obtained 
from  the  t3rpe  by  precisely  the  same  means  as 
at  the  hand  -press.  Though  this  invention  may 
be  regarded  as  decidedly  successful,  inasmuch  as 
it  produces  excellent  work — printers  still  find 
it  expedient  to  resort  to  the  hand-press  for  the 
execution  of  their  chefs  eFosuvre.  The  printing 
of  wood-engravings  has  become  in  our  day 
almost  an  art — many  of  these  are  executed 
with  incredible  pains  and  at  a  serious  expense 
— justice  can  only  be  done  to  them  by  careful 
and  skilled  hands  experienced  in  handling  them, 
and  who  are  under  no  obligation  to  produce  a 
great  number  of  impressions  in  a  given  time. 
For  work  of  the  highest  quality  it  seems  likely 
that  the  printer  will  remain  dependent  upon  the 
skilful  management  of  his  presses,  and  not  his 
machines. 

Among  the  latest  improvements  in  machines 
we  may  allude,  in  passing,  to  an  adaptation  of 
the  letter-press  cylinder-machine  to  the  purposes 
of  lithographic  printing.  This  invention  has 
been  matured,  after  a  scries  of  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive experiments,  and  is  now  working  with 
entire  success  in  a  printing-oflSce  at  Bristol. 

Improvements  in  hand-presses,  which  have 
been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, seem  to  have  been  directed  rather  towards 
improving  the  impression  taken  from  the  type 
than  to  accelerating  the  rate  of  speed.  Earl 
Stanhope  was  the  first  who  made  the  whole 
press  of  iron,  and  enabled  the  pressman  to  take 
the  impression  at  one  stroke  instead  of  two. 
Subsequent  improvers  have  done  little  more  than 
modify  his  invention  by  additions  of  trifling  im- 
portance, and  variations  as  often  for  the  worse 
as  for  the  better.  There  is,  however,  a  press, 
though  who  was  the  inventor  we  forget  at  this 
moment,  in  which  the  form  inks  itself,  and  by 
which  it  is  easy  for  a  single  hand  to  do  the  work 
of  two  with  ease,  which  we  happen  to  know 
from  personal  experiment  made  five-and -twenty 
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years  ago.  It  was  at  a  press  of  this  description 
that  the  writings  of  that  moral  Malay,  Eichard 
Carhle,  were  for  the  most  part  printed. 

The  most  astonishing  feat  in  rapid  printing 
has  heen  performed  by  the  Americans.  About 
edx  years  ago  a  Philadelphian  produced  a  rotary 
press,  or  rather  machine,  which  consisted  of  a 
printing  wheel,  in  the  broad  tire  of  which  a 
cavity  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
type.  This  contrivance  is  applicable  only  to  the 
printing  of  cards,  which,  being  placed  in  an 
inclined  plane,  feed  the  machine  by  thoir  own 
gravitation.  Each  revolution  of  the  wheel  prints 
a  card,  and  the  wheel  may  be  made  to  revolve 
five  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  by  hand  power, 
thus  producing  thirty  thousand  impressions  in 
an  hou]^.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  work  thus 
produced  will  bear  comparison  with  that  accom- 
•plished  by  the  ordinary  means — ^but  it  is  said 
to  be  as  good  as  is  required  for  pawnbroker's 
duplicates,  railway  tickets,  &c. 

Improvements  in  type-founding  have  kept 
pace  with  those  in  printing;  and  the  type- 
founder is  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  share 
with  the  printer  in  the  praise  due  to  modem 
progress  in  the  art.  The  tjrpe  of  English  and 
Scotch  founders  is  all  that  can  be  desired — so 
far  as  beauty  and  perfection  of  form  are  con- 
cerned, their  art  has  reached  its  climax;  but 
in  the  mechanical  processes  of  casting  type 
they  are,  or  at  least  were  until  lately,  far 
surpassed  by  the  French.  So  far  back  as 
thirty  years  ago,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
know,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  compositor, 
who  had  distributed  his  case  full  overnight  to 
find  the  identical  metal  re-cast,  and  silver 
white,  on  returning  to  work  in  the  morning. 
Prench  type  was  even  then  cast  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  immediately  fit  for  use  on  leaving  the 
matrix,  and  of  the  smaller  characters  some 
thousands  were  cast  at  once.  English  types,  on 
the  contrary,  were,  and  in  London  foundries 
still  are,  cast  one  at  a  time,  with  odd  pantomimic 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  workman  ex- 
ceedingly puzzling  to  a  spectator;  and  after 
casting  have  to  be  cut  and  pared  down  to  the 
stand^d  size.  This  tedious  process  of  manu- 
facture has  long  maintained  for  English  type  an 
abnormal  and  unreasonable  price — a  price  which 
enhances  the  material  to  ten  times  its  original 
value  by  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  it. 
New  processes  of  casting,  analogous  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  those  pursued  in  France,  have, 
however,  been  latterly  adopted  by  some  enter- 
prising founders,  and  are  beginning  to  tell  upon 
prices,  which  competition  will  ultimately  bring 
to  a  much  lower  level. 

But  the  improvement  most  profoundly  desi- 
derated has  yet  to  be  made.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  some  invention  yet  to  be  devised  which 
shall  accelerate  the  operations  of  the  compositor. 
Composition  is  at  once  the  chief  source  of  expense 
to  the  printer,  and  the  chief  cause  of  delay  in  pub- 
lication. To  obviate  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  tiiiese 


obstacles,  variousmeans  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  Some  have  imagined 
that  the  practiceof  the  stenographer,  who  expresses 
common  words  and  terminationsby  arbitrary  signs 
made  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pencil,  might  be 
imitated  by  the  compositor ;  and  they  have  cast 
short  common  words  and  terminations  in  single 
pieces  of  metal,  with  a  view  to  abbreviate  his 
labour.  Eut  the  end  has  not  answered  the 
design — the  fact  being,  that  the  compositor's  case 
is  already  sufficiently  complex  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  he  is  more  confused  than  assisted  by 
the  addition  of  new  characters  or  combinations. 
It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  compositor  in  a  thousand 
can  tell  with  certainty  what  he  will  find  in  each 
one  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  boxes  into 
which  his  pair  of  cases  is  divided,  even  though 
he  has  worked  at  the  same  cases  for  years; 
the  characters  in  use  are  too  numerous  already 
for  their  localities  to  be  completely  mastered,- 
and  the  addition  of  new  ones  is  a  source  of 
hindrance,  not  of  help. 

Some  fifteen  years  back,  an  ingenious  foreigner 
invented  a  composing  machine,  in  the  use  of 
which,  the  types  were  arranged  in  line  by  touch- 
ing keys  similar  to  those  of  a  musical  instrument.. 
It  was  adapted  for  the  use  of  children  and 
young  girls,  and  was  so  far  successful,  that  a 
well-known  cheap  periodical  was  "composed" 
by  it  for  some  time.  The  chief  objection  to  its 
use  was  the  necessity  it  exacted  for  the  attendance 
of  a  skilled  compositor  to  "  space'*  and  "justify", 
the  several  lines  before  they  could  be  placed 
in  column.  The  objection  was  ultimately; 
fatal  to  its  use,  and  the  publisher  had  to  resort 
to  the  usual  means.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  such  a  machine  should  not  efficiently 
answer  a  very  useful  end,  if  supplied  with  ap- 
propriate type  manufactured  for  the  purpose. 
Suppose  a  fount  of  type,  of  which  all  the  cha- 
racters, capitals  included,  if  capitals  he  indiapen- 
sahle,  were  cast  in  the  same  body,  say  the  half 
of  the  cube,  or  "  en."  Let  the  spaces  be  of  the 
same  size,  and  let  the  punctuating  signs  perform- 
the  office  of  spaces  whenever  they  were  inserted. 
Abolish  the  syllabic  division  of  words,  and  allow 
the  divisions  to  be  accidental.  Abolish  also  the 
italic,  which  the  Germans  have  not  got  and  no- 
body wants — and  mark  emphatic  words,  as  the 
Germans  do,  by  quarter-cube  spaces  between  the- 
letters.  A  fount  of  type  thus  prepared  would 
require  neither  spacing  nor  justifying — the 
machine  would  deliver  3ie  lines  complete,  each 
line  containing  a  uniform  number  of  semi-cubes 
of  metal,  and  the  performer  could  range  them  in- 
the  galley  as  they  were  delivered.  The  public 
might  possibly  stare  at  the  new  shapes  which 
the  old  Koman  character  would  assume,  with ' 
each  letter  condensed  or  expanded  into  one  uni- 
form space,  but  what  reason  is  there  why  one 
letter  should  be  bigger  than  another  ?  Preju- 
diced people,  too,  might  rebel  against  the  acci- 
dental divisions,  which  would  affect  even  words 
of  one  syllable ;  but  all  such  prejudices  and  ob- 
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jectioiis  would  vanish  as  tbe  novdiy  of  the 
thing  wore  off,  and  the  advantages  denved  from 
it  became  perceptible  to,  and  were  participated 
by  all. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  italicised 
the  words  if  e^pUM  he  indUpm9ahU,  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  for  the  purpose  we  con- 
template thej  are  not—at  any  rate^  in  the  con- 
struction and  application  of  such  a  machine,  we 
Would  do  away  with  them,  for  the  reason  that, 
by  reducing  the  entire  number  of  the  characters 
employed  to  about  thirty,  we  perceive  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  distnbuting  machine, 
the  want  of  which  in  connexion  with  the  one 
above  alluded  to  was  severely  felt.  If  the 
characters  were  few,  each  one  might  be  nicked, 
or  notched,  at  a  different  part  of  its  front  sur- 
fJMse — ^the  situation  of  the  nick  marking  the 
character.  The  lines,  after  working,  might  be 
laid  nicks  uppermost  in  a  continuous  row-*»a 
series  of  points  an  ''en"  distance  from  each 
other  might  be  made  to  descend  upon  them,  each 
point  to  be  released  upon  touching  the  type — 
those  points  which  fell  in  the  nicks  or  notches 
woul4  not  touch  the  metal,  and  would  not  be 
released;  the  rest  might  be  then  drawn  away, 
and  all  ^at  remained  would  be  of  one  characta:, 
and  would  be  swept  into  their  own  place — re- 
peating the  process  till  all  were  sorted.  There 
IS  no  difficulty  in  contriving  such  a  machine ;  a 
Lancashire  machinist  would  complete  it  in  a 
week.  Another  advantage  from  the  abolition  of 
capitals  would  be  the  facility  of  reducing  the 
body  of  the  type  and  getting  a  larger  print  into 
a  smaller  roace.  We  have  no  idea  that  printing 
executed  in  such  a  way  would  supplant  the 
present  process  of  book-printing — ^but  it  might 
subserve  the  purposes  of  cheap  newspapers  and 
ephemeral  publications,  and  recommend  itself  to 
general  acceptance  by  the  rapidity  and  economy 
with  which  it  could  be  accomplished.  We  com- 
mend these  hints  to  the  consideration  of  men  of 
a  mechanical  genius  and  a  speculative  turn. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  that  the  Chinese, 
who  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing  in  blocks 
from  time  immemorial,  have  never  resorted  to 
dioveable  types,  or  to  printing  by  pref^ses  or 
machines.  The  truth  is,  that  neither  moveable 
types,  presses,  nor  machines,  would  help  them 
fbrwwd.  With  a  language  possessing  about 
800  characters^  moveable  types  would  be  an  un- 
manageable nuisance.  When  an  European 
prints  Chinese,  he  does  it  at  twenty  times  the 
expense  that  it  costs  the  Chinaman,  who  pays 
''  such  a  thing  as  tenpence,"  for  engraving  a 
page  on  a  block  of  soft  wood,  which  would  be 
destroyed  under  a  press  or  a  machine,  but  from 
which  he  can  take  as  many  impressions  as  he 
likes.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  his  thin  ink 
with  one  end  of  his  brush,  lay  his  paper  on  the 
block,  and  give  it  a  few  rubs  on  t^  back  with 
tile  other  end.    He  never  prints  ou  both  sides, 


but  working  two  pages  at  a  time,  folds  the  blank 
sides  inwards,  and  in  binding  his  books  brings 
the  fold  to  the  fore-edge. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  considerable  hubbub 
and  excitement  was  raised  by  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  the  process  of  anastatic  printing, 
which  was  expected  to  produce  great  marvels. 
It  promised  great  things — among  the  rest,  to 
multiply  the  drawings  of  artists  without  the 
medium  of  the  engraver.  From  some  cause  or 
other,  chiefly,  it  was  said,  because  it  was  not 
applicable  to  machine  work,  it  did  not  come 
into  use.  It  was,  in  fact,  no  new  invention,  but 
merely  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  zinco- 
graphy by  the  distovery  that,  by  the  use  of 
weak  nitnc-acid,  drawings  made  with  a  certain 
pigment,  and  sheets  of  letter-press,  eve/i  after 
they  had  been  printed  for  a  considerable  time, 
could  be  accurately  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate 
and  worked  at  the  lithographic  press.  Whether, 
now  that  the  Bristol  experimenter  has  perfected 
his  lithographic  machine,  the  anastatic  process 
will  revive  and  perform  what  it  promised,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  public  are  too  well  inured  to  scientiflc 
and  mechanical  marvels  to  feel  much  surprised 
now  at  new  discoveries.  They  see  the  electric 
telegraph  printing  its  own  despatches — ^and  if 
they  choose  to  go  to  the  Polytechnique  Institu- 
tion, they  can  see  a  musical  performer  printing 
his  own  extemporaneous  voluntaries  by  means 
of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  as  he  gives 
them  voice  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
Perhaps  in  a  little  time  we  may  see  the  stream 
of  "  copy"  turned  on  at  the  printing  office  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  stream  of  eloquence  is 
turned  on  at  St.  Stephen's — the  reporter  per- 
forming on  the  telegraphic  keys  instead  of  the 
slips  of  paper.  If  that  should  happen  to- 
morrow, no  one  will  think  it  worth  while  to  be 
astonished.  To  get  up  a  sensation  now  is  a 
harder  task  than  to  outrun  old  Time  in  his 
march,  or  subdue  the  lightning  to  the  service  of 
man. 

We  must  close  this  rambling  notice  of  the 
printer^s  art  with  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Stark's 
book.  If  the  author  has  not  risen  to  the  height 
of  his  great  argument,  and  sung  the  conquests 
and  the  glories  of  the  press  in  elevated  strains, 
he  has  at  least  condescended  to  be  accurate, 
practical,  and  useful,  to  the  extent  of  the  narrow 
limits  he  has  assigned  himself.  For  some 
solecisms  in  syntax  let  him  stand  excused  by 
reason  of  his  evident  want  of  practice  as  a 
writer ;  and  visit  the  blame  upon  the  head  of 
his  editor  "  of  the  Chiswick  Press,"  who  read 
f^e  proof-sheets  and  did  not  correct  them.  We 
can  commend  his  work,  notwithstanding  a  few 
trifling  faults  and  short-comings^  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  as  a  neat  compendium  of  the 
''  Antecedents,  Origin,  and  Besults  of  Print- 
ing," 
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GHAFTBB  I. 

The  earth  was  covered  with  snow,  the  heavens 
with  stars ;  the  moon  was  on  the  wane,  the 
winds  had  gone  to  rest.  Below,  all  was  still 
and  hushed,  hat  ahove,  the  firmament  was  in 
nnceasing  motion:  its  little  lights  twinkled, 
sparkled,  tremhled,  and  smiled  like  angels'  eyes 
from  out  of  the  depths  of  eternity. 

Wrapped  in  the  white  shrqud  of  winter,  and 
irradiated  by  the  star-lamps  of  the  great  sepul- 
chral vaiilt,  lay  the  village  of  Wohrden,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  which  was  the  bailiff, 
Hans  Wollersien's  house.  A  window  in  the 
broad  gable,  which  turned  out  to  a  field,  was 
open,  and  within  stood  a  young  maiden,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  put  out  her  head,  and  glanced 
now  to  the  one  side  now  to  the  other. 

When  a  maiden  of  sixteen  stands  at  mid- 
night, in  a  severe  frost,  at  an  open  window,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  not  the  stars  she  is  watching : 
the  object  of  her  hopes,  her  longings,  is  not  so 
far  off.  And  when  a  maiden  Ibus  waits,  you 
may  be  equally  sure  that  she  is  not  left  to  wait 
in  vain.  In  sooth,  far  out  on  the  snow,  a  black 
speck  soon  became  visible ;  it  grew  larger  and 
larger  as  it  approached,  and  proved  to  be 
Beimer  of  Wimmersted,  a  handsome  young 
Ditmarsher,  famed  among  his  companions  as 
the  first  in  the  dance  and  in  the  fight.  When 
he  drew  near  the  maiden  quietly  closed  the 
window,  lut  did  not  fasten  it,  and  the  young 
man  was  soon  by  her  side. 

Let  not  the  virtuous  be  shocked  at  this  appa- 
rent impropriety,  for  such  meetings  between  a 
maiden  and  her  accepted  suitor,  were  hallowed 
by  the  time-honoured  customs  of  the  country ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  happy  couple,  who 
were  ere  long  to  be  united,  and  whose  love  had 
been  crossed  by  no  impediments,  were  soon  deep 
in  a  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  im- 
pending wedding :  who  were  to  be  the  guests 
invited,  what  the  probable  bridal  gifts,  what 
the  supplementary  things  to  be  purchased  for 
the  new  housekeeping,  Ac.    After  a  Httle  while 
their  innocent  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  creaking  steps  in  the  snow  out- 
side.    "  Put  the  hook  on  the  window !"  whis- 
pered the  maiden  quickly.     Eeimer  did  as  she 
bid  him,   and  remained  a  moment  near  the 
window  in  order  to  discover  whose  might  be 
the  large  dark  figure  that  was  seen  approaching. 
After  a  while  he  drew  back  cautiously,  and 
seating  himself  again  beside  his  betrothed,  said, 
but  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  jealousy : 
"Who  can  it  be?    It  seems  that  he  also  wishes 
to  fenstre'*^ 


*  **  To  window" — the  appellation  given  to  these  inno- 
cent noeturnal  ruiti. 


"  I  dare  say  it  is  Wolf  Isebrand,"  replied  the 
maiden ;  ''  he  told  me  not  long  ago,  that  he  would 
come  some  night  to  visit  me.  I  thought  that  he 
was  jesting,  and  answered  in  like  manner,  that 
the  nights  were  too  cold,  and  that  my  window 
had  frozen  fast  and  could  not  open." 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the 
window  and  a  voice  from  without  said :  "  Telse 
Hansdatter  (Hans's  daughter),  are  you  asleep  ?'' 

"  No,"  answered  the  maiden,  "  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  let  any  one  in  !" 

"Nevertheless,"  rejoined  the  voice,  "I  see' 
the  mark  of  Ibotsteps  coming  towards  the  house, 
but  none  going  fit)m  it." 

•*  They  are  mine !"  interrupted  Eeimer. 

"  Who  speaks  ?"  asked  Wolf. 

"  Reimer  of  Wimmerted,'*  replied  the  latter. 
"  I  came  first,  Wolf  Isebrand  !" 

"  Hm  ! "  muttered  Wolf,  "  you  might  have 
told  me  this  before,  little  Telse !  It  was  not 
fair  to  make  a  jest  of  an  honest  fbllow  and  let 
him  come  for  miles  through  fr^st  and  snow, 
when  you  did  not  mean  to  let  him  in." 

" Nay,  be  not  angry,  Wolf,"  said  Telse;  "I 
thought  that  you  spoke  in  jest,  for  people  have 
said  that  you  were  g6od  fHends  with  Tiben 
Marie,  and  as  she  dwells  nigh  by,  you  have  not 
gone  far  out  of  your  way  by  coming  here." 

"A  plague  upon  viben  Marie,"  growled 
Wolf,  **  she  has  also  singled  out  such  a  smooth- 
faced youngster  with  down  upon  his  ichiii." 

Eeimer  now  sprang  to  the  window,  exclaim- 
ing, angrily,  "Down  may  soon  become  beard, 
Wolfe  Isebrand,  and  a  smooth  &ce  is  as  good  as 
a  pitted  one !" 

"Hush !"  interrupted  Telse;  "no  quarrelling, 
Reimer !  You  must  behave  yourself! — ^go  frovti 
the  window."  He  obeyed,  and  she  continued  :* 
"Wolf  Isebrand,  I  wiU  tell  you  the  whole 
truth ;  Reimer  and  I  are  betrothed,  and  we  are 
to  be  married  in  a  fortnight." 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  good  luck  to  you  f  re- 
joined Isebrand,  in  his  gruffbst  tone:  "it  may 
nappen,  however,  that  Reimer  will  have  some- 
thing else  to  think  of  before  then — good  night  T** 
"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  asked  Telse. 
**  People  say  that  we  are  to  have  war,"  an- 
swered Reimer;  "  the  Hoktein  gentlemen  want 
once  more  to  measure  their  lances  with  pur 
leaping  poles." 

"  Is  that  all !"  said  the  Bitmarsh  maiden ; 
"  then  they  will  be  beaten  again  as  usual," 

"So  think  I,  also,"  said  the  young  man;  "but 
this  time  it  seems  we  are  to  be  honoured  wil^i 
lordlv  guests — Duke  Frederick  and  his  brother, 
the  Xing  of  Denmark." 

Again  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
tap  at  the  window,  and  a  voice  saying : 
"Telse  Hansdatter,  are  you  asleep  r" 
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"What  now?"  whispered  Reimer.  "It 
seems  that  all  the  young  men  in  Wohrden  have 
a  mind  to  fenstre  here  to-night" 

"  Telse  !"  again  cried  the  voice,  in  a  louder 
tone,  "are  you  asleep?" 

"  Yes !"  answered  the  merry  girl,  with  a 
suppressed  titter,  whispering  at  the  same  time 
to  her  happy  lover,  that  it  was  Carsten  Holm. 

"  Since  you  are  talking  in  your  sleep,"  now 
said  the  voice  outside,  "perhaps  you  can  also 
walk  in  your  sleep,  and  open  the  window  for  me  ?' ' 

"  No,"  said  Telse,  "  I  cannot  do  that,  for  I 
am  just  dreaming  that  there  is  a  sneaking, 
mealy-mouthed  cat  outside." 

"  Come,  don't  teaze  me  any  longer,  sweet 
one,"  said  the  former,  in  an  insinuating  voice, 
"  hut  open  the  window  for  me.  You  know  I 
mean  honestly  hy  you." 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  Telse,  "just  as  honestly 
as  you  meant  hy  Ancke  Delve,  whom  you  talked 
over  and  then  deserted.  I  know  you  well, 
Carsten  Holm !" 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,"  an- 
swered Holm ;  "  hut  tell  me,  among  other 
things,  why  you  gave  me  leave  to  visit  you 
to-night?" 

"  To  make  you  tired  of  running  after  me, 
and  to  get  rid  of  you  once  for  all." 

"  A  thousand  devils !"  exclaimed  the  haffled 
suitor ;  "  has  the  minx  dared  to  hring  me  here 
on  a  fool's  errand?" 

"!N"o  ahuse !"  here  interposed  Eeimer,  with 
rising  ire,  while  Telse,  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
pacify  him,  put  her  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and 
hid  him  he  silent :  hut  Eeimer  would  not  he 
restrained,  and  continued — "  Take  yourself  off, 
you  flour-thief,  or  I  will  make  you  whirl  round 
like  the  wings  of  your  own  mill  on  the  snow  out 
yonder,  until  your  bones  ache." 

"Eeimer,  Eeimer!"  remonstrated  the  young 
girl,  "  it  is  the  rich  Holm  from  Heide  you  are 
speaking  to.  He  is  high  in  favour  with  the 
citizens,  and  his  word  is  considered  as  good  as 
gold." 

"  Ha,  ha !  is  that  it  ? "  now  exclaimed  Holm, 
"  you  had  company  before  I  arrived.  He  that 
comes  first,  is  first  served ;  that  is  no  more  than 
fair.  But  who  is  he  that  speaks  so  lovingly  to 
me  ?  If  my  ears  serve  me  right,  the  voice  is 
that  of  Eeimer  of  Wimmersted  ?" 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  latter ;  "  and 
here  arc  two  flsts  which  likewise  belong  to  him. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  try  what  they  ore  good 
for,  stop  a  bit  out  there." 

"  Another  time,  good  friend ! "  replied  the 
miller.  "Spare  your  fists  just  now,  for  we 
may  soon  stand  in  need  of  as  many  as  we  can 
muster.  And  you,  young  maiden,  who  are  so 
afraid  of  men,  be  nx>t  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
make  your  wedding-dress ;  you  may,  perchance, 
get  something  else  to  think  of.  Good  night  to 
you  both !  "  Accompanying  his  words  with  a 
loud  and  scoffing  laugh,  the  second  disappointed 
suitor  now  went  his  way. 


"He  was  angry,"  said  Telse,  "and  I  am 
sorry  he  discovered  that  you  were  here ;  for  who 
knows  what  harm  he  may  contrive  to  do  you  ? 
but  you  always  flame  up  like  a  bundle  of  flax 
that  has  been  set  on  Are." 

"I  snap  my  fingers  at  him,"  answered 
Eeimer.  "What  harm  can  he  do  me,  that 
meal-tub  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  sighed  Telse;  "  but 
something  tells  me  that  evil  will  befall  us  from 
that  quarter." 

"  Strange  girl ! "  said  Eeimer ;  "  a  little  while 
ago  so  bold,  and  now  so  crestfallen.  Let  me 
kiss  away  those  feate ! " 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  earnest 
voice.  "  Behave  yourself  Eeimer !  I  never 
saw  you  thus  before;  shall  I  call  £ather? 
There,  now  go!  out  of  the  window  with  you !" 

"Well,  good  night!"  grumbled  the  young 
man,  reluctantly  letting  go  her  hand ;  "  but  in  a 
fortnight,  Hoehtit,  ja  Hochtit,  jueheir*  (Wed- 
ding, yes  wedding,  huzza!)  Shouting  this 
burden  of  a  Ditmarsh  wedding  song,  he  jumped 
out  of  the  window,  and  danced  merrily  over  the 
snow  towards  his  home. 

Telse  rose,  went  to  the  window,  and  followed 
him  with  her  eyes,  but  long  after  he  was  out  of 
sight,  she  could  still  hear  him  whistling  and 
singing,  ^'Juchei!  Hoehtit,  ja  HocMit  is  hytT* 
Closing  the  window,  the  maiden  murmiured: 
*^ Hoehtit,  ja  Hoehtit  /**  and  a  soft  sigh  upheaved 
her  virgin  bosom. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Xeveb  before  had  the  castle  of  Melbek  Jield 
within  its  walls  so  many  lordly  guests.  There 
was  Xing  Hans,  the  sovereign  of  three  king- 
doms, and  his  brother,  Duke  Eredcrick  of 
Holstein ;  their  sister's  sons,  the  Counts  Adolph 
and  Otto  of  Oldenburg,  besides  more  than  two 
thousand  Danish,  Holstein,  and  German  knights. 
Every  room  in  the  spacious  castle  was  full,  and 
in  the  adjacent  village  the  peasants  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  homes  to  make  room  for 
squires,  grooms,  and  other  at^ndants. 

Turmoil  and  confusion  reigned  throughout 
the  building:  the  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth, 
of  clashing  beakers,  of  noisy  brawls,  were  heard 
on  all  sides,  except  in  the  largest  hall,  where 
the  mighty  princes  were  assembled.  There 
greater  decorum  prevailed,  and  a  man  might 
hear  his  own  words.  At  the  lower  end  of  a  long 
oaken  table,  covered  with  a  silver-fringed  cloth, 
sat  the  host — ^the  aged,  but  still  robust  and  stal- 
wart Henrik  Eanzan ;  in  the  high  seat,  at  the 
upper  end,  sat  the  sovereign  of  the  three  north- 
em  kingdoms,  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
victory  over  the  rebellious  Swedes.  On  his 
right  and  left  were  the  Duke,  the  Coimts  of  Ol- 
denburg, and  the  leaders  in  the  coming  war. 
That  this  war  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, will  be  readily  imagined. 

Several  toasts  had  already  been  proposed  and 
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responded  to,  when  Duke  Frederick  again  rose, 
with  his  beaker  in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the 
king,  said: 

**  My  lord  and  brother,  I  now  pledge  you  as 
master  of  Ditmarshen!"  He  then  cbncdned  his 
large  beaker,  and  the  King  seizing  his,  replied : 

''  I  thank  yon,  brother ;  and  promise  that  yon 
shall  go  halves  with  me !" 

The  whole  company  now  rose  to  do  honour  to 
the  toast ;  but  Knud  Gioe,  Lord  of  Krenkerup, 
and  Supreme  Magistrate  in  LoUand,  who  was  the 
last  to  empty  his  cup,  on  sitting  down  again, 
mumbled  to  himself : 

'^  A  wise  man  does  not  borrow  money  on  the 
drin " 

''Until  he  has  slain  the  bear!"  put  in  his 
neighbour  £bbe  Oeed,  in  a  louder  voice,  so  that 
several  of  the  Holstein  nobles  probably  overheard 
him,  although  they  may  not  have  understood 
tlie  Danish  proverb.  But  the  King  both  heard 
and  understood  the  latter  part  of  it ;  for  kings 
have  sometimes  long  ears  as  well  as  long 
fingers. 

"Is  the  goat*  afraid  of  the  bear  ?"  he  asked 
in  Dauiah,  while  the  conversation  generally  was 
carried  on  in  (German. 

"No,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  Danish 
knight ;  ^'  but  methinks  it  is  wiser  to  look  before 
you  leap^  than  to  look  after  you  have  lost  your 
footing :  I  mean,  also,  that  no  enemy  ought  to 
be  despised,  and  that  prudence  is  no  vice.  It 
may  happen  that  goafs  blood  will  not  be  the 
most  precious  that  will  flow  in  this  struggle." 

"What  does  he  say?"  aaked  Count  Otto  of 
Oldenburg,  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke. 

"  He  says,"  replied  the  latter,  contemptuously, 
"  that  we  had  better  do  homage  to  the  Marsh 
peasants,  and  humbly  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
eight-and-forty  syndics." 

The  Duke's  reply  raised  a  general  laugh,  and 
Hans  Ahlefeldt,  who  had  been  chosen  to  bear 
the  celebrated  Dannebrog,t  exclaimed,  in  a 
mocking  tone : — 

"He  who  would  visit  the  Marshes  must  not 
have  a  hare  tied  to  his  tail." 

"A  hare  at  the  head  may  be  as  bad!"  re- 
joined Ebbe  Oeed,  quietly. 

The  bitter  sarcasm  did  not  Ml  to  the  ground : 
the  Danes  and  the  Oermans  laughed ;  but  the 
Holsteiners  bit  their  lips,  for  the  circumstance 
alluded  to,  when  a  hare  drove  an  army  of  Hol- 
steiners out  of  Ditmarsh,  was  a  sore  point  in 
their  memory.  The  event  in  question  took 
place  as  follows : — ^As  the  army  was  advancing, 
a  hare  was  accidentally  started  in  front  of  the 

vanguard.     On  seeing  this,  the  zealous  sports- 

-  -  ^  ■  ■ 

^  Alliiaon  to  the  same  of  Oeed,  which  ib  the  Danish 
for  goat. 

t  The  national  flag  of  the  Danes.  The  one  need  on 
thia  oocanon,  and  lost  in  the  ensning  war,  was  supposed 
to  be  the  identical  banner  which,  by  a  pious  fraud  of  the 
Danish  bishop,  Absalon,  descended  from  Heaven  to  the 
Danish  army,  when  engaged  in  battle  against  the  heathen 


men  among  the  knights  raised  the  tally-ho ;  on 
hearing  which,  the  troops  in  the  rear,  thinking 
that  the  Ditmarshers  were  attacking  the  front, 
made  a  halt,  and  drew  back.  The  whole  army 
was  thus  thrown  into  confdsion,  and  thd  enemy, 
who  lay  in  ambush,  availed  themselves  of  this, 
and  completely  routed  the  Holsteiners. 

The  King,  anxious  to  prevent  wranglings  and 
contentions  between  the  Danes  and  the  Hol- 
steiners, now  again  seized  his  glass,  and  nodding 
to  Ahlefeldt,  said,  in  a  grave  tone,  *'  This  is  to 
your  success  in  gaining  the  estates  of  Meldorp 
Monastery ! " 

*'  I  congratulate  you,  Sir  Abbot ! "  cried  the 
Duke,  memly;  and  the  conversation  was  thus 
tamed  into  a  different  channel. 

*' Reverend  Mher,"  said  the  young  Count 
Adolphe  of  Oldenburg  to  the  abbot  el^t,  "  ora 
pro  nobis,  when  you  say  your  first  mass." 

"  And,"  added  his  brother,  "  give  us  absolu- 
tion for  our  future  sins ! " 

"Absolve  yourself  first,  gracious  lord,"  an- 
swered Ahlefeldt,  in  the  same  tone,  "  when  you 
become  abbot  in  Lunden ! " 

"But,  honoured  Sirs,"  now  exclaimed  the 
^i^g*  **  ^  you  are  all  to  be  priors,  and  abbots, 
and  monks,  what  am  I  to  be  ? " 

"Pope,  my  liege  and  brother!"  cried  the 
Duke;  "  Pope  of  Ditmarsh !  " 

"  And  I,"  said  Count  Otto,  "  I  will  be  father- 
confessor  in  a  nunnery ! " 

This  jesting  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued 
long,  had  not  the  young  Breide  Baozan,  son  of 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  entered  and  announced 
that  two  ambassadors  had  arrived  from  the  Dit- 
marshers, and  were  waiting  in  the  court-yard 
below,  until  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  the  Duke. 

"Ambassadors!"  said  the  Duke,  scoffing; 
"  have  peasants  also  ambassadors  ?  " 

Count  Otto  of  Oldenburg  rose,  and  going  to 
the  window,  said :  "  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
sort  of  animals  these  Marshmen  are." 

"Well,  what  are  they  like?"  cried  his 
brother,  who  remained  seated  at  the  table. 

"  They  are  large,  broad-backed,  and  well  fed," 
answered  Otto,  from  the  window ;  "  and  black 
as  crows  from  head  to  foot.  If  they  are  to  get 
through  a  common  door,  it  must  be  sideways, 
for  each  is  clad  in  at  least  six  jerkins  and  a  dozen 
pair  of  hose." 

"  Very  suitable  winter  attire,"  said  the  Duke ; 
"ask  them,  my  good  Banzan,  what  it  is  they 
desire." 

"  I  have  already  done  so,  my  lord ;  but  was 
told  in  answer,  that  ihey  had  orders  to  deliver 
their  message  to  none  but  the  King  and  your 
Highness." 

"Audacious  churls!"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"  if  they  were  come  to  make  submission — " 

"  Who  knows,"  said  the  King,  "  if  my  lord 

and  brother  think  as  I,  we' will  not  refuse  them 

the  desired  audience.    At  home  it  is  my  wont 

I  to  admit  the  least  of  my  subjects  who  may  wish 

2d 
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to  speak  to  me* — shall  we  not  then  hear  what 
these  boors  may  have  to  say  ?*' 

"  As  you  deem  fit,  my  Uege/'  answered  the 
Buke;  ''but  I  know  beforehand  that  we  shall 
hear  nothing  but  eenseless  complaints  and  im- 
pertinent speeches;  however,  as  the  interview 
may  perclumce  amuse  such  of  our  guests  as  have 
never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  our  high  and  mighty  marsh 
peasants,  let  us  have  them  up,  Sir  Count." 

Breide  Ranzan  left  the  room,  and  soon  after 
returned  wiih  the  two  envoys,  who,  holding 
their  broad-brimmed  hats  in  their  hands,  re- 
spectfully took  up  their  position  within  the 
door,  but  gave  no  signs  of  timidity  or  embarrass- 
ment. The  Duke,  whose  back  was  turned  to- 
wards them,  spoke  to  them  over  his  shoulder : 
"Have  the  rulers  in  Ditmarsh  received  our 
declaration  of  war  ?  And  what  say  they  to  it  ? 
Bo  they  still  obstinately  persist,  or  have  they 
taken  oounsely  and  sent  you  to  sue  for  peace  and 
pardon  ?" 

The  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  a  man  but 
littie  beyond  the  prime  of  Hfe,  and  tall  and 
robust  of  figure,  replied ;  "  Most  gracious  Duke ! 
In  the  name  of  the  eight-and-forty  syndics,  the 
bailifSB,  the  jurymen,  and  the  commonalty,  we 
entreat  you  and  your  royal  brother,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  country " 

"Peace  and  quiet!"  interrupted  the  Duke 
in  a  rage,  turning  round  abruptiy  on  his  chair, 
"  peace  and  quiet  ?  That  is  what  we  desire  for 
our  subjects,  but  what  you  daily  violate  and 
disturb ;  no  man  can  travel  unmolested  through 
your  country,  and  no  ship  pass  your  piratical 
coasts  in  safety." 

"  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  my 
lord  Duke,"  answered  the  Ditmarsher;  *'  and  we 
will  not  deny  that  disturbances  may  have  taken 
place  here  and  there." 

"Well !"  again  interrupted  the  Duke,  "  and 
when  did  your  wise  and  just  bailiffs,  and  syndics, 
and  jurymen,  ever  attempt  to  notice  such  dis- 
turbances, as  you  please  to  term  murder  and 
robbery.  Name  to  me,  if  you  can,  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  violators  of  the  peace 
have  been  punished  by  you  ?" 

"  Gracious  my  lord !"  rejoined  the  envoy, 
"  when  broils  and  tumults  take  place,  there  are 
mostiy  faults  on  both  sides ;  but  it  is  the  custom 
among  our  neighbours  to  make  us  bear  the 
blame  not  only  of  our  own  sins  but  of  others 
also ;  and  if  a  misdeed  be  committed  far  or  near, 
it  is  directiy  said  that  it  was  a  Ditmarsher  who 
did  it" 

"  Because  it  is  almost  ever  so !"  said  the 
Duke ;  "  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire — ^you 
are  a  quarrelsome,  a  cruel,  and  a  treacherous 
people !" 

"  Treacherous !"  here  exclaimed  the  younger 


*  This  cTutom  was  maiDtainGd  among  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  conjrtitutional 


of  the  envoys,  the  blood  rushing  into  his  broad 
face ;  but  with  an  effort  he  checked  his  rising 
ire,  and  said  no  more. 

"Yes,  treacherous,"  continued  the  Duke. 
"  Not  content  with  murdering  and  plundering 
within  your  own  land-marks,  how  often  have 
you  not,  in  the  midst  of  peace  or  truce,  made 
hostile  raids  into  my  royal  brother's  territories, 
or  into  mine,  and  burnt,  and  ravaged,  and 
murdered." 

"  Such  things  have  taken  place  occasionally," 
answered  the  elder  Ditmarsher ;  "  but  the  actors 
have  been  single  individuals,  families,  or  pa- 
rishes, who,  without  the  knowledge,  and  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  our  authorities,  have 
undertaken  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs,  having 
in  vain  sought  redress  for  them  from  your  autho- 
rities," 

The  Duke  knit  his  brow,  and  again  turned  his 
back  upon  the  envoys  :  "  The  same  excuses,  the 
same  subterfdges  as  ever ! "  he  cried.  "  But  we 
did  not  admit  you  to  our  presence  to  bandy  words 
with  you ;  but  to  learn  whether  you  will  accept 
the  proffered  terms  of  peace." 

"  These  terms  are  neither  harsh  nor  unjust," 
said  the  King.  "Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
armaments  we  have  made,  we  demand  no  more 
than  five  thousand  merks  in  addition  to  the  five 
thousand  we  stipulated  for  in  Bendsburg,  and 
your  consent  to  the  construction  of  fortifications 
on  the  three  points  indicated,  the  e^tenses  for 
which  to  be  borne  by  ourselves. 

"  Boyal  Sir,"  replied  the  younger  Ditmarsher, 
a  man  with  a  dark  and  daring  expression  of 
countenance,  "  we  Ditmarshers  acknowledge  no 
sovereign  but  God,  and  no  protector  but  the 
lord  bishop  of  Bremen.  "We  will  pay  you  no 
tribute,  for  that  would  be  to  declare  ourselves 
your  subjects.  And  we  wiU  allow  no  fortifica- 
tions to  be  raised  in  our  land,  for  that  would  be 
to  forge  fetters  for  ourselves." 

"For  what  then  have  you  come  hither?" 
exclaimed  the  Duke,  furiously. 

"  To  solicit  and  to  offer  peace,"  answered  the 
elder  envoy. 

"To  solicit  and  to  offer  war,  you  mean,'' 
sneered  Duke  Frederick ;  "  and  that  you  shall 
have !  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  you 
may  withdraw." 

"  Listen  to  a  piece  of  good  advice,  your  High- 
ness," now  said  the  younger  of  the  men,  coldly. 

"Ho,  ho!  good  advice!"  cried  the  Duke, 
scofingly.  "  Such  is  not  always  to  be  had, 
therefore  speak  out  my  masters  !" 

"  We  Ditmarshers,"  resumed  the  other,  drily, 
"  have,  from  time  immemorial,  vindicated  our 
liberty,  and  defended  our  country,  with  our  own 
strengtii  and  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  For 
these  ancient  and  valued  possessions  we  have 
determined  to  fight  till  our  last  man  falls ;  and 
rather  than  surrender  to  any  earthly  enemy,  we 
will  bury  ourselves,  our  women  and  children, 
our  dwellings  and  our  lands,  and  all  we  pos- 
sess, in  the  sea.      High- bom,  Eoyal  PrinceSi 
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Counts,  Knights,  and  Nobles  !  wliy  will  you  turn 
your  glorious  weapons  against  us  poor  peasants  ?" 
At  this  juncture,  an  almost  imperceptible  smile 
played  round  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  "  In  com- 
bat with  us  you  can  win  neither  honour  nor 
booty.  Should  you  be  victorious,  it  will  re- 
dound but  little  to  your  glory,  that  three  great 
kingdoms  and  a  duchy,  which  can  muster  three 
times  as  many  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  the 
Marshes,  have  been  able  to  reduce  a  score  of 
open  villages ;  and  the  booty  wiU,  at  all  events, 
be  scant,  for  the  little  we  possess  we  mean  to 
take  with  us  in  death.  But  should  fortune  turn 
against  our  enemies,  and  it  please  God  and  our 

Lady  to  stand  by  the  oppressed "     He 

paused  one  moment,  drew  up  his  bushy  brows, 
which  had  until  then  almost  entirely  concealed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  proudly  round  on  the  as- 
sembled lords.  "  This  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  the  gentry  of  Holstein  have  walked  faster 
out  of  the  marshes  than  they  walked  in,  and 
that  the  number  of  those  who  returned  home  was 
not  80  great  as  of  those  who  sallied  forth  to  the 
battle.  It  has  happened  before  this  that  a  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Solstein  has  lost  his  life  and  his 
army  in  our  swamps." 

During  this  speech,  the  greater  number  of 
the  guests  had  risen  from  fiie  table,  and  had 
formed  a  semicircle  round  the  envoys,  some 
eyeing  them  with  scornful  glances,  others,  par- 
ticularly among  the  youngsters,  scanning  their 
dress  with  impertinent  curiosity.  The  King, 
the  two  Danish  Knights,  Knud  Gioe  and  Ebbe 
Geed,  and  a  foreign  warrior,  were  the  only  ones 
that  had  retained  their  seats.  When  the  speaker 
had  concluded,  the  long-suppressed  indignation  of 
his  hearers  burst  forth  :  ''He  dares  to  threaten 
— the  boor  dares  to  threaten !  They  defy  us — 
they  challenge  us  !*'  exclaimed  numerous  voices. 

"  K  it  were  in  my  country,"  said  a  German 
knight,  "  we  would  hang  up  the  rascals  without 
further  ceremony." 

"Is  there  no  hemp  in  Holstein  for  such 
necks  ?"  asked  another. 

"  It  would  serve  the  fellows  right  to  cut  a 
sHce  off  the  noses  they  carry  so  high !"  ex- 
daimed  a  third. 

Duke  Frederick,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
surrounding  throng,  went  close  up  to  the  Dit- 
marshers,  and  measuring  them  with  furious 
glances,  said  :  "  What  prevents  me  from  punish- 
ing your  audacity  with  death  ?" 

"Respect  for  your  own  honour,"  answered 
the  elder,  "  and  fear  of  our  countrymen's  ven- 
geance," added  the  younger,  with  foolhardy 
boldness. 

"  Fear !"  cried  the  enraged  Duke.  **  Count 
Henrik  Banzan,  have  you  in  the  castle  a  rope 
strong  enough  to  bear  these  clodhoppers  ?" 

But  his  royal  brother  now  rose  and  said : 
"  The  peasants  are  right ;  our  honour  demands 
that  we  should  send  them  home  immolested. 
Brother  Frederick,  it  beseems  you  not  to  be 
roused  to  anger  by  such  as  they." 


The  Duke  returned  to  his  chair  in  silence  j 
and,  one  by  one,  the  others  followed  his  example. 
But  the  foreign  officer,  before  alluded  to,  who 
had  hitherto  not  uttered  a  word,  but  had  the 
more  zealously  attacked  a  wild  boar's  head  that 
was  placed  before  him,  now  seemed  at  length  to 
have  finished  his  meal,  and  pushing  back  the 
heavy  silver  dish,  from  which  he  had  been  help- 
ing himself,  he  rose.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
age  and  gigantic  stature,  with  a  tanned  and 
pitted  face,  black,  curly  hair,  grey  eyebrows,  and 
large  hazel  eyes :  "Is  Dit marsh  linked  with 
chains  to  Heaven,"  he  muttered,  "since  they 
make  such  ado  about  taking  it  ?  Here  are  pre- 
parations enough  for  subduing  a  kingdom ;  and 
I  and  my  Guards  alone  will  take  the  marshes  on 
our  conscience!" 

He  here  gave  utterance  to  some  hollow  tones 
that  sounded  like  laughter,  but  not  a  muscle  in 
his  rugged  face  moved. 

"  Waer  dy  Buer!  wenn  min  Garde  Jcumt  P^ 
— (Take  care  of  thyself,  peasant,  when  my 
guards  come). 

The  young  Ditmarsher  looked  steadfastly  at 
him,  and  said  quietly,  but  significantly :  *  *  Yonkor 
Slenitz,  there  are  pitfalls  in  the  Marshes  !" 

Glancing  disapprovingly  at  him,  his  elder 
companion  said,  in  an  undertone :  "  Guard  your 
tongue.  Wolf  Isebrand,  that  we  may  get  hence 
with  unbroken  bones  !"  Then  advancing  a  few 
steps  towards  the  Duke,  he  said,  so  as  only  to  be 
heard  by  the  latter  and  the  King  :  "  Royal  Sirs, 
I  would  fain  say  a  few  words  to  you  from 
myself!" 

The  Duke  rose,  looked  sharply  at  him  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  said  :  "  You  may  follow 
me  into  the  adjoining  room." 

When  there,  the  Ditmarsher  began  as  follows : 
«  Gracious  my  Lord,  it  wm  much  against  my 
own  will  and  wish  that  I  undertook  this  pre- 
sumptuous embassy ;  my  obstinate  countrymen 
are  hurrying  towards  their  own  perdition,  this 
I  and  a  few  others  clearly  see;  but  our 
voices  have  remained  unheeded,  and  we  no 
longer  venture  openly  to  express  what  we  think. 
My  name  is  Carsten  Holm,  I  am  a  citizen  of 
Heide,  and  a  nuller  by  trade.  By  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  fingality,  I  have  secured  a  little 
independence,  and,  if  your  Highness  will  insure 
me  against  molestation  and  plunder,  when  you 
have  conquered  the  country,  I  will  reveal  to 
you  the  measures  of  defence  planned  by  my 
countrymen,  and  point  out  to  you  the  easiest 
way  of  attaining  your  object." 

"  In  as  far  as  you  speak  the  truth/*  replied 
the  Duke,  "  I  promise  you,  in  my  own  and  my 
royal  brother's  name,  freedom  and  security  for 
your  person  and  your  property.  Let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  reveal." 

"  The  Ditmarshers,"  said  Carsten  Holm,  "  ex- 
pect the  attack  from  the  usual  quarter,  along 
the  road  to  Nordhamme,  which  they  have, 
therefore,  strongly  fortified,  and  where  they 
mean  to  station  their  principal  force.     My  ad- 
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vice  is,  therefore,  that  yon  send  a  small  detach- 
ment in  this  direction  to  mask  your  move- 
ments, but  that  you  proceed  with  the  bulk  of 
the  army  from  Wilstermarsh,  through  Yindberg, 
direct  to  Meldorp,  where,  I  answer  for  it,  you 
will  meet  with  but  very  slight  resistance ;  for 
the  small  number  of  mercenaries  posted  there 
will  fly  at  the  first  volley.  When  this,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  country,  is  in  your  hands,  and 
you  proceed  there  with  a  little  wholesome  severity 
— the  other  towns  will  be  panic-stricken,  and 
will  surrender  at  your  first  summons.  How- 
ever, should  the  war-party,  nevertheless,  pre- 
vail, you  may  expect  to  find  the  whole  force  of 
the  country  assembled  close  to  Heide,  or  Lun- 
den.  In  this  case,  you  must  not  tarry  at  Nord- 
hamme,  but  push  on  through  Hemingstedt  to 
Heide.  When  you  arrive  there  as  victor,  then 
remember,  my  gracious  lord,  what  you  have  pro- 
mised me !" 

The  Duke  renewed  his  promise,  and  then  led 
him  back  to  his  companion,  who,  in  the  mean- 
while, ^surrounded  by  the  young  Counts  of  Ol- 
denburg^ and  several  of  Uie  other  gentlemen, 
stood  with  calm,  unabashed  mien,  answering 
their  gibes  and  taunts,  now  with  an  ironical 
smile,  now  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and 
now  with  a  lobk  of  defiance.  The  King,  to- 
gether with  Hans  Ahlefeldt  and  Yonker  Slenitz, 
the  commander  of  the  Saxon  Guard,  had  with- 
drawn to  another  room  to  consult  about  the  im- 
pending military  operationB. 

The  two  envoys  were  now  dismissed,  and 
sent  back  to  the  frontiers  under  safe  escort,  but 
not  until  they  had  been  exposed  to  numerous 
insults  from  the  Holstein  soldiers,  who  could 
not  be  restrained  by  military  discipline  from 
giving  utterance  to  their  deep-rooted  national 
hatred.  Ebbe  Geed,  who  commanded  the  escort, 
formed  of  three  hundred  Jutland  horse,  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  enraged  and  half- 
drunken  Hol^teiners  back.  Several  of  these 
even  attempted  to  break  through  the  ranks  of 
the  horsemen,  and,  when  driven  back  by  smart 
blows  from  the  Jutlanders'  swords,  one  of  them 
began  to  hum  the  old  satirical  soug  about  the 
Danes  :  '*  GrUtz  und  griU% "  (Pomdge,  and 
always  porridge).  But  Ebbe  Geed,  who  heard 
him,  ran  his  lance-pole  so  violently  against  the 
singer,  that  he  upset  him  in  the  mud,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  singing  for  that  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Breide  Banzan  and  several  other  Hol- 
stein nobles,  this  beginning  would  no  doubt  have 
led  to  a  bloody  end,  but  as  it  was,  they  reached 
in  safety  the  frontiers,  where  the  envoys  were 
received  by  their  countrymen. 

On  taking  leave,  Wolf  Isebrand  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  Danish  knight,  and  said :  ''I  thank 
you  for  your  pleasant  company  and  for  faithful 
escort ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  my  gratitude,  I  would 
honestly  advise  you,  in  case  you  can  do  so  with 
honour,  to  refrain  from  visiting  Ditmarshen  this 
time ;  and  I  add,  the  sincere  hope  that  we  two 
may  not  meet  again." 


Ebbe  Geed  shook  his  hand  heartily,  smiled, 
and  said  :  ''  Man  to  man,  is  always  well  met" 
Then,  turning  his  horse,  he  retraced  his  way, 
followed  by  his  troop,  to  Melbek  Castle. 


CHAFXSR   lU. 

Ik  the  market-place  in  Heide,  the  most  exten- 
sive, perhaps,  in  the  world,  were  assembled  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ditmarshen. 
How  different  was  the  scene  presented  here,  to 
that  which  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  Melbek ! 
There  the  old,  frowning,  gloomy  castle,  with 
its  lofty  towers,  its  battlements  and  barbicansy 
its  thick  and  solid  walls,  its  deep-lying  window 
embrasures,  its  narrow  court-yai^  defended  by 
double  moats  and  double  ramparts,  presented 
itself  like  a  threatening  symbol  of  aristocratio 
pride  and  lordly  dominion — at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  fortress  and  a  prison,  surrounded  by 
wooded  slopes  and  grassy  dales.  And  within, 
what  life,  what  revelry,  what  pomp,  and  what 
magnificence !  All  the  court-yards  were  thronged 
with  warriors  in  shining  coats  of  mail,  with 
henchmen  in  many-coloured  garments,  with  am- 
munition-waggons and  war-steeds,  all  in  busy, 
bustling,  incessant  movement.  In  the  halls 
were  crowds  of  magnificent  nobles,  in  silken 
jerkins,  with  tight  deeves,  and  slashed  at  the 
shoulder,  and  long,  close-fitting  silken  hose  of 
the  most  brilliant  colours — ^red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  and  thickly-padded  on  the  hips,  with 
broad-toed  shoes,  with  immense  bows  of  ribbon, 
with  rich  lace  collars,  and  with  rings,  armlets, 
and  chains  of  gold,  and  all  of  costly  workman- 
ship. 

Any  one  suddenly  transplanted  hence  to 
Heide,  might  have  thought  himself  removed  to 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  world,  or  to  a  different 
and  remote  period  of  time.  The  open  town  with 
its  low  houses,  its  extensive  market-place,  and 
the  wide  spreading  plains  that  surrounded  it, 
seemed  to  speak  of  liberty  and  peace,  of  hum- 
bleness and  frugality,  and  many  other  virtues 
appertaining  to  the  golden  age  of  the  past.  But 
this  impression  was  only  true  as  regards  liberty; 
on  all  the  other  points  there  might  be  much  to 
correct.  With  ^eir  neighbours  the  Danes,  the 
Northfrisians,  and  the  Holsteiners,  the  Dit- 
marshers  were  in  a  state  of  almost  constant 
warfare;  but  if  an  interval  of  external  peace 
perchance  occurred,  then  frequently  parish  rose 
in  arms  against  parish,  to  settle  some  family 
quarrel  at  the  point  of  the  spear.  Humbleness 
Uiey  possessed  in  a  lesser  degree  even  than 
peacefulness.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
strength  and  power,  the  remembrance  of  the 
many  victories  won  by  their  fathers,  of  the 
numerous  hostile  armies  defeated,  of  the  frequent 
humiliations  of  their  most  terrible  enemies,  filled 
the  Marsh  peasant's  heart  with  a  pride  which 
but  too  often  degenerated  into  presumption; 
but  his  pride  waa  not  exhibited  in  hb  attire,  it 
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was  deep-seated,  and  sprang  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  human  worth  and  of  independence. 
The  national  costume  of  the  people  was,  therefore, 
of  very  humhle  appearance  when  compared  to 
the  gaadj  vestments  of  the  mighty  lords  at 
Melbek ;  and  the  people  who  were  now  swarming 
like  bees  in  the  market-place  in  Heide  and  in 
the  adjoining  streets,  and  were  thronging  in  and 
out  of  the  churchy  were  all  clad  in  Sie  soberest 
colonrs.  Within  the  church  the  priests  were 
saying  mass  at  the  different  altars ;  hundreds  of 
persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were  kneeling 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  praying  for 
victory  and  for  her  support  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Far  and  near  throughout  the  Marshes 
the  beUs  of  the  churches  were  tolling,  calling 
the  people  to  prayer  and  penance. 

In  the  market-place  in  Heide  the  forty-eight 
syndics,  assembled  in  council,  were  surrounded 
by  troops  of  men  and  youths.  Never  before 
had  their  independence  been  so  mnch  endan- 
gered ;  never  before  had  so  numerons  and  power- 
ful a  host  been  assembled  for  the  subjugation  or 
ruin  of  the  country.  Opinions  were,  in  conse- 
quence, much  divided :  many,  and  among  these 
the  great  majority  of  the  younger  men,  were 
clamorous  for  war,  and  resistance  to  the  utmost, 
while  aoL  almost  equal  number  of  the  elder  men 
recommended  that  concessions  should  be  made^ 
and  peace  secured  on  tolerable  conditions ;  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  this 
party  that  the  embassy  already  mentioned  was 
despatched,  while  the  influence  of  the  other 
was  exercised  in  associating  the  headstrong  and 
courageous  Wolf  Isebrand  with  the  cunning 
and  supple  Carsten  Holm.  They  had  been  em- 
powered, in  case  of  need,  to  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  to  the  King  and  the 
Duke,  though  not  under  the  name  of  tax  or 
tribute,  and  to  allow  of  the  construction  of 
fortifications  on  the  Eider  under  certain  con- 
ditions; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
enjoined  resolutely  to  refuse  the  permission  to 
construct  such  at  Meldorp  or  Brunsbuttel. 
However,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unbending 
severity  of  the  princes,  tc^ther  with  Wolf 
Isebrand's  unben(Ung  pride,  and  Carsten  Holm's 
own  private  plans,  rendered  negotiations  im- 
possible. 

The  envoys  had  now  returned,  and,  sur- 
roimded  by  an  inquisitive  and  ever-growing 
throng,  whose  curiosity  they  did  not,  however, 
satisfy,  they  threaded  their  way  thix)ugh  the 
crowd  untU  they  stood  before  the  administrators 
of  the  country. 

"  War !"  cried  Isebrand,  even  before  he  was 
asked.  "War!"  repeated  the  warlike  youth, 
and  "  War  !  War  !"  now  resounded  through  the 
market-place  and  through  every  street.  Women 
and  children  first  pronounced  the  portentous 
word  with  pain  and  terror ;  but  in  a  short  while 
these  feelings  gave  place  to  rage,  indignation, 
and  sanguinary  hatred,  and  the  women  were  the 
first  to  urge  on  their  husbands  to  fight  for  their 


freedom  and  their  homes,  promising  to  stand  by 
them  to  the  last,  as  their  mothers  before  them 
had  fought  by  the  side  of  their  fathers. 

The  envoys  gave  a  detailed  report  of  their 
embassy,  and  of  their  reception  by  the  mighty 
princes  assembled  in  Melbek  Castle.  When 
Holm  came  to  his  secret  interview  with  the 
Duke,  many  of  the  syndics  eyed  him  with  sus- 
picious glances;  and  even  Wolfe  Isebrand,  who 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  in  his 
secret,  looked  askance  at  him  and  smiled 
equivocally. 

''  What  was  your  intention  in  thns  seeking 
an  interview  for  which  you  were  not  au- 
thorised V*  asked  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  council. 

**  Partly  to  endeavour  to  detect  the  enemy's 
plan  of  operation,  partly,  if  possible,  to  lead 
them  into  a  double  snare,"  answered  Holm. 
''  I  pretended  to  despair  of  a  favourable  issue  of 
the  war  on  our  side,  and  to  be  willing  to  betray 
our  plans  and  our  means  of  defence.  In  order 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Duke,  I  stipulated 
for  a  safeguard  for  myself  and  my  property> 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  counti^.  I 
perceived  full  well  that  he  placed  no  trust  in 
my  words,  and  I  theref6re  told  him  the  truth, 
relying  on  his  not  believing  me.  I  told  him 
that  our  greatest  force  would  assemble  at  Nord- 
hamme,  and  that  Meldorp  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  left  in  its  own  keeping  and  that  of 
the  few  hired  mercenaries.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  will  suppose  the  very  reverse  to  be 
the  truth,  that  they  will  conclude  that  )k(eldorp 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  Nordhamme  bt;t  weakly 
defended,  and  that  they  will  in  consequence 
attack  the  latter  place  first.  It  is,  t]iorefore, 
my  advice,  to  gather  the  greater  numl^r  of  our 
troops  on  this  point;  at  the  same  time  not  losing 
sight  of  Meldorp." 

"You  are  a  hard-headed  fellow  enough, 
Carsten  Holm,"  said  one  of  the  forty-eight,  "but 
somewhat  too  cunning  in  your  calculations. 
Methinks  these  sagacious  and  artful  plans  of 
yours  are  of  little  avail  but  to  throw  ours  into 
confusion;  for  we  are  as  ignorant  as  we  were 
before  as  to  what  the  enemy  really  intends  to 
do.  What  is  it  that  you  have  ascertained  ?  and 
can  you  more  than  any  of  us  say  from  what  side 
they  mean  to  attack  us  ?" 

"  Not  with  certainty,"  replied  Holm ;  "  and 
perhaps  not  even  the  King  or  the  Duke  could  tell 
with  certainty  at  the  present  moment ;  but  I 
think  that  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
wiU  proceed  to  Nordhamme  first." 

"  Carsten  Holm  is  right !"  now  cried  another 
of  the  syndics.  **  We  must  assemble  onr  forces 
at  Hamme." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  at  Meldorp,  then  ?" 
inquired  the  other. 

"As  Holm  has  said;  our  forces  are  not  so 
numerous  that  we  can  afford  to  divide  them  ro 
as  to  risk  one  division's  being  cut  off  from  thd 
othei." 
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After  much  discussion,  the  wily  miller's  plans 
were  at  length  approved  by  the  majority,  al- 
though the  people  from  the  South  Marshes 
strenuously  opposed  them.  At  last,  when  the 
latter  saw  that  they  could  not  prevail,  one  of 
the  men  from  Meldorp  exclaimed :  "  Since  you 
people  of  the  North  Marsh  do  not  care  what  be- 
comes of  us  in  the  South,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  our  wives  and  children  when  we  leave  our 
homes  to  defend  yours  ?" 

**  Bring  them  with  you !"  cried  Carsten 
Holm;  "there  is  no  one  here  who  will  not 
gladly  receive  two  or  three  mouths  more  at  his 
table/\ 

"Bring  them  with  us,"  growled  the  Mel- 
dorper;  "that  is  easy  enough  to  say;  but  it 
is  not  so  pleasant  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  to 
leave  one's  house  and  home  and  to  be  bandied 
about  like  a  ball.  It  would  be  handsomer  of 
you  to  come  and  help  us  defend  our  property. 
A  company  or  two  methinks  you  might  spare 
us;  and  you,  Carsten  Holm,  why  don't  you 
come  yourself,  since  you  think  we  shall  be  so 
safe  yonder  at  Meldorp  ?" 

"Wherever  I  can  best  serve  my  country, 
there  it  will  please  me  most  to  be,"  answered 
Carsten ;  "but  if  it  be  the  wish  of  the  syndics 
that  I  should  proceed  to  Meldorp,  I  am  ready 
to  d»  so ;  if  there  be  less  honour  to  be  won, 
there  will  also  be  less  danger  to  encounter." 
And  it  was  thus  determined. 

The  council  of  war  had  been  held  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  church  which  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  market-place.  From  this  now 
emerged  the  eldest  of  the  priests,  carrying  a 
large  golden  cross.  The  crowd  respectfully 
drew  back  and  opened  him  a  passage  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  elders,  while  all  bent  their  heads 
reverentially  with  silent  devotion. 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you,  ye  elect  of  the 
people !"  began  the  priest,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  all  sides ;  "  what  counsel  has  the 
Lord  inspired  into  you  ?" 

"  To  defend  our  country,  and  to  fight  for 
our  liberty  to  the  last!"  was  the  unanimous 
answer. 

"This  counsel  comes  from  God  !'*  exclaimed 
the  priest,  "  but  forget  not  ye  to  give  imto  the 
Lord  what  is  His !  Make  some  vow  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  that  He  may  vouchsafe  to  you  the 
victory.  He  who  saved  Israel  from  the  floods, 
and  bid  the  waves  swallow  Pharoah  and  his 
legions — what  do  ye  propose  to  offer  to  Him  if 
He  deliver  your  enemies  into  your  hands  ?" 

Deep  silence  reigned  for  a  while  through  the 
assembly ;  at  length  one  of  the  elders,  coming 
forward,  said :  "  Say,  reverend  father,  what 
you  think,  and  we  will  do  your  bidding." 

"Our  country,"  replied  the  priest,  "is  the 
only  one  in  Christendom  in  which  there  is  no 
house  of  refuge  for  Christian  virgins,  who  wish 
to  devote  their  lives  to  God.  Promise  then  that 
ye  will  build  and  endow  a  convent  for  nuns,  to 
be  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  J" 


"  We  promise  it,  we  solemnly  vow  so  to 
do!"  exclaimed  the  multitude,  with  uplifted 
hands. 

"  May  our  Blessed  Lady  hear  and  record  your 
vow.  Amen!"  responded  the  priest,  lifting  on 
high  the  cross  he  bore  in  his  hands.  Alter  a 
solemn  pause,  he  continued :  "  And  now,  oh 
Ditmarshcrs,  behold  your  standard!  By  this 
token  ye  shall  win  'the  victory.  This  image  of 
the  Eedecmer  will  strike  the  oppressors  with 
terror,  yea,  with  the  terror  of  Senacherib !  with 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh !  The  strings  of 
their  bows  shall  be  rent  asunder,  their  swords 
shall  be  blunted  and  drop  from  their  powerless 
hands  !  Their  very  numbers  shall  prove  their 
destruction !  They  shall  be  trampled  down  and 
crushed  under  the  hoofs  of  their  own  horses, 
under  the  wheels  of  their  own  chariots !  The 
powers  of  the  deep  will  rise,  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  shall  devour  them !  There  shall  be  weep- 
ing, and  lamentation,  and  wringing  of  hands 
among  the  wives  and  the  children  of  the  de- 
stroyed !  The  news  of  their  destruction  will 
speed  like  lightning  through  the  world,  and  fill 
with  horror  the  ears  of  those  that  hear  it !" 

A  wild  cry  of  approval  burst  from  the  multi- 
tude when  the  speaker  had  concluded ;  and  the 
golden  cross  was  received  with  tumultuous  joy 
by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  When  the  tumult 
had  somewhat  subsided,  one  of  the  latter  clapped 
his  hands  as  a  signal  that  he  was  about  to  speak, 
and  then  asked :  "  Who  shall  bear  this  holy 
banner  in  the  war  ?" 

"  In  accordance  with  ancient  custom  and  the 
usages  of  our  fathers,  it  must  be  entrusted  to  a 
virtuous  maiden,"  said  Carsten  Holm. 

"  Well  spoken,  my  son,"  rejoined  the  priest; 
"  this  image  of  the  Blessed  Son  of  the  Virgin 
can  only  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  pure  and 
spotless  maiden,  who  in  receiving  it  promises 
henceforward  to  devote  her  life  to  chastity  and 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  Which  of  you,  young 
women  here  present !"  he  added,  looking  round 
the  market-place,  "  which  of  you  will  be  the 
first  to  offer  herself?  Although  we  may  sub- 
sequently make  our  own  choice  among  the 
many  who  offer  themselves,  the  one  who  presents 
herself  first  will  at  all  events  have  a  right  of 
preference." 

No  one  answered ;  the  young  maidens,  on  the 
contrary,  shrunk  back,  or  looked  slily  to  the  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  or  seemed  eagerly 
whispering  to  each  other,  as  if  they  had  not 
heard  what  was  going  on.  It  was  not  that 
those  maidens  were  not  brave  and  high-spirited, 
and  that  many  of  them  would  not  gladly  have 
sacrificed  their  life  for  those  they  loved,  but  to 
renounce  all  intercourse  with  those  loved  ones, 
to  sacrifice  all  the  joys  of  wedded  love  and  home, 
and  all  its  sweet  associations — that  was  more 
than  those  young  hearts  could  bear.  There 
were  few  among  them,  indeed,  who  had  not 
alnmdy  plighted  their  troth,  and  those  who  had 
not  yet  a  lover,  looked  forward  to  having  one, 
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and  it  is  easier  to  sacrifice  life  itself  than  to 
sacrifice  its  brightest  hopes. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  choose  among  so 
majLjf*'  now  said  Carsten  Holm ;  *'  and  we  shall 
inevitably  cause  discontent  and  envy  if  we  pre- 
fer any  one  of  those  who  present  tiliemselves  to 
the  oilers.  Better  would  it  be,  either  that  some 
one  father  stands  forward  and  offers  hisdaughter, 
or  that  the  elders  and  the  people  at  once  deter- 
mine on  whom  they  will  confer  this  high 
honour." 

''  The  last  proposal  is  the  best,"  cried  a  num- 
ber of  voices ;  '*  but  to  whom  is  this  honourable 
distinction  more  especially  due  ?" 

"  Hans  Wollersien,  of  Wohrden,"  whispered 
Holm  to  his  neighbour,  "is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  men  in  the  country :  methinks 
his  daughter  Telse  would  be  a  worttry  choice." 

"Hans  Wollersien!"  they  both  then  said 
aloud,  "  what  say  you  to  your  daughter  Telse  ? 
Would  it  please  you  to  see  ber  thus  honoured  ?" 

"Telse  Hansdatter!"  now  exclaimed  many 
voices ;  "  true :  let  it  be  she !" 

"  I  have  but  this  one  child,"  replied  Hans 
Wollersien,  "  and  she  is  moreover  betrothed  to 
Eeimer  of  Wi^nmerstedt." 

"  Let  liQT  plight  her  troth  to  a  heavenly  bride- 
groom ^teaid,"  resumed  the  priest.  "  It  wiU 
be  better  for  her  hereafter,  and  will  redound  to 
the  glory  of  both,  and  to  the  honour  of  your 
whole  race." 

"The  will  of  the  Lord  and  the  people  be 
done!"  said  the  feither;  "but  let  us  question 
the  maiden  herself  whether  she  will — whether 
she  can  accept  the  offer !"  he  added,  thought- 
fully. "  I  will  by  no  means  force  her ;  the  less 
BO,  as  there  are  many  as  worthy  as  she." 

"  There  is  but  one  reason  that  can  prevent 
her,"  said  Holm,  with  a  malicious  smile;  "  areason 
which  we  cannot,  at  least  at  present,  suppose  to 
exist ;  but  at  all  events  the  young  woman  her- 
Belf  will  be  the  best  judge." 

"Jephthah,"  said  the  priest,  "was,  like  you,  a 
judge  over  the  people ;  he  also  offered  to  Uie 
Lord  his  only  daughter,  but  imwiUingly ;  your 
sacrifice  wiU  be  the  more  acceptable,  because  it 
is  voluntary." 

"Well,  in  God's  name,  then,"  said  the  old 
Wollersien,  "let  us  go  and  consult  the  maiden." 

Pour  of  the  syndics,  together  with  two  priests, 
were  appointed  to  accompany  him  to  Wohrden, 
to  deliver  up  the  cross  to  Telse,  in  case  she  would 
accept  it  on  the  conditions  imposed.  Carsten 
Holm  remained  at  Heide  to  take  part  in  the 
further  deliberations  relative  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  the  welfare  and  the  defence  of 
the  country.  These  measures  chiefly  related  to 
the  nomination  of  leaders  of  the  various  com- 
panies, to  the  providing  them  with  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  to  the  selection  of  men  to  be 
stationed  at  the  sluices,  to  open  these  and  to  set 
the  lower  marshes  under  water  in  case  it  should 
be  deemed  necessary. 
Hans  Wollersien  and  his  six  companions  found 


the  young  maiden  at  her  loom.  When  she 
heard  the  purpose  of  their  message,  her  cheek 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  the  weaver's  shuttle 
dropped  from  her  hand.  "With  my  father's 
sanction,"  she  answered  slowly,  and  in  an  almost 
inaudible  voice,  "  I  am  betrothed  to  Eeimer  of 
Wimmerstedt." 

"  But  what  far  greater  happiness  and  honour 
will  be  thine,  young  maiden,"  rejoined  one  of 
the  priests,  "  when  the  standard  or  thy  country, 
the  holy  cross  of  the  Eedeemer,  is  given  into  thy 
hands.  Thy  father  has  already  promised  in  thy 
name,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people, 
that  you  would  accept  of  the  honourable  mission 
destined  for  thee." 

"  Show  us,"  added  the  other  priest,  "  that 
thou  lovest  thy  country  better  than  thine  own 
uncertain  happiness,  better  than  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh !" 

The  blood  rushed  again  into  Telse's  fSetce; 
conflicting  feelings  struggled  in  her  bosom, 
which  rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
in  a  storm.  Her  love  for  Eeimer  drew  her  to- 
wards him,  pride  and  ambition  inclined  her 
towards  the  cross. 

"Is  it  also  thy  will,  father?"  she  asked, 
timidly. 

"It  is  not  my  command,"  answered  her 
father,  "but  my  wish.  I  thought  that  you 
would  approve  yourself  a  true  Wollersien,  a 
scion  of  a  race  that  always  loved  glory  and  their 
country  above  aught  else." 

Telse's  tearful  eyes  were  cast  down,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  submit,  but  love  showed  her  one 
more  resource.  "Our  word,"  she  said,  "is 
pledged  to  Eeimer  Yaget ;  without  his  consent 
we  cannot  retract  it.  I  believe  he  has  gone 
into  the  church  to  fetch  his  banner ;  methinks 
we  ought  to  send  for  him  to  inquire  whether  he 
wiU  release  me  from  my  promise." 

Her  father  approved  of  this  proposal,  and 
Eeimer  was  sent  for.  When  he  was  informed 
of  the  cause,  he  at  first  resolutely  refused  to 
renounce  his  beloved,  and  pointed  out  several 
other  well-conducted  maidens  who  were  not 
known  to  be  betrothed.  He  was,  however, 
violently  assailed  from  all  sides;  one  repre- 
sented to  him  how  selfish  was  his  love  for  Telse ; 
another  pointed  out  how  forgetful  he  was  of 
her  honour  and  of  his  own,  and  of  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 

"  My  country,"  he  said,  in  answer,  "  has  a 
claim  upon  my  blood,  and  that  I  will  willingly 
shed  in  its  defence ;  but  why  shall  I,  more  than 
any  other,  sacrifice  that  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  Ufe  ?" 

"Because,"  answered  one  of  the  priests, 
"the  leaders  of  the  people  have  shown  you  this 
honouring  confidence;  because  you  ought  not 
to  prove  them  to  be  mistaken  in  their  opinion 
that  no  man  of  the  race  of  the  Yoigdemanns 
will  hesitate  between  his  own  happiness  and 
the  good  of  his  country." 

"Because,"  added  one  of  the  syndics,  "because 
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he  to  whom  we  haye,  in  spite  of  his  great  youth, 
«!itru8ted  a  banner  which  has  never  been  held 
by  a  hostile  or  a  cowardly  hand — ^because 
Beimer  Yaget,  of  the  ancient  and  spotless  race 
of  the  Yoigdemanns,  is  bound  to  prove  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  not  a  self-willed,  effeminate  youth." 

Eeimer  cast  a  wrathful  glance  at  the  last 
speaker,  but  remained  silent,  out  of  respect  for 
his  office  and  for  his  years. 

"Because,"  added  the  other  priest,  "because 
it  is  the  win  of  Heaven,  which  to  resist  would 
be  sinful  presumption." 

The  young  man,  thus  assailed  on  all  sides, 
looked  around  with  dark  and  unsteady  glances. 
When  he  turned  towards  his  beloved  to  read  in 
her  eyes  what  was  passing  in  her  heart,  she  hid 
them  under  their  lids,  and  her  pale  face  remained 
fixed  in  inexpressive  rigidity. 

"  You  hesitate,  my  son  ?"  said  the  old  Wol- 
lersien.  "Beflect  that  if  even  another,  pro- 
posed by  you,  accept  the  offer  which  you  are 
about  to  reject,  you  will,  nevertheless,  put  an 
indelible  blot  upon  the  honour  of  both  our 
families,  which  hitherto  has  been  handed  down 
spotless  from  father  to  son !" 

"  If  so  be,"  answered  the  young  man,  proudly, 
"  I  shall  know  how  to  wash  out  the  stain  in  the 
blood  of  our  enemies." 

"  Young  man,"  now  said  one  of  the  syndics, 
who  had  not  hitherto  spoken,  and  who  was  the 
step-brother  of  Carsten  Holm ;  "  your  objections 
seem  to  me  so  undefined  and  so  weak,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a 
secret  though  weighty  reason  why  Telse  Woller- 


sienoannot  accept  the  pn^fferedhonooT."  Tnmiiig 
to  Telse,  he  then  continued:  "  Young  maiden^ 
you  know  that  it  is  only  to  the  hands  of  a 
spotless  virgin  that  the  standard  of  the  Holy 
Cross  can  be  entrusted,  and  if  you  continue  to 
resist  the  wishes  of  a  whole  people,  we  shall 
fear  that  you  do  so  because  you  are  aware  of 
your  own  unworthiness." 

A  deep  blush  suffused  the  iac&  and  neek  of  the 
lovely  maiden — she  no  longer  hesitated.  With 
deep  indignation,  but  with  proud  and  candid 
mien  sherose  from  theloom,  and  advanced  towards 
the  delegates:  "Now  I  am  yours!"  she  said: 
"  The  Holy  Yirgin,  who  knows  my  innocence — 
to  her  shall  my  life  henceforward  be  devoted ! 
Farewell,  Beimer  Yagetl" — she  held  oat  her 
hand  to  him — "  it  is  the  last  time  that  this  hand 
shall  lie  in  yours;  speak  out  freely ,  has  not 
the  love  we  bear  each  other,  ever  heea  pure  and 
chaste  ?" 

"  So  help  me  God !"  sighed  the  young  man, 
with  deep  emotion. 

«  Thanks,  then,  for  thy  love  and  for  thy  fsith !" 
continued  she.  ^'And  now,  reverend  &ihers, 
repeat  to  me  the  oath  that  I  am  to  pronounce !" 

Beimer  pressed  his  clenched  fist  upon  his 
breast,  and  rushed  out ;  two  heavy  tears  forced 
their  way  out  from  under  old  WoUersi^s  white 
brows. 

The  awful  oath  was  pronounced  and  conflnned 
by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church :  Telse 
WoUersien  was  thenceforward  the  hiide  of 
Heaven. 

fTo  be  coniiamed,J 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHnvLV  iBouT  bast's  shos. 

It  is  a  fine  autumn  evening,  golden  and  still ; 
and  the  stillness  and  the  golden  haze  have 
flooded  into  all  the  comers  of  the  house.  The 
wind  rocks  sleepily  in  the  two  trees  ;  and  the 
leaves  rustle  sad  and  take  counsel  with  bated 
breath  j  for  may  not  this  be  the  harbinger  of 
the  greater  winds  that  shall  tear  them  away  ? 
Soft  scents  come  floating  in  through  the  open 
windows,  expiring  as  they  come,  and  then  lie 
heavily  out  upon  the  air.  Did  the  swallows 
come  floating  in  too,  it  would  have  surprised 
nobody.  Aurelie  would  still  sit  rapt,  drooping 
her  heavy  lids  over  the  rocking  trees. 

There  was  much  in  harmony  between  the 
evening  and  the  lady,  as  I  have  now  to  intro- 
duce her  after  seven  years,  their  changes  and 
events.  The  night  seemed  to  mingle  with 
Aurelie   Maberly,  and  Aurelie   Maberly  with 


the  night  To  both  belonged  the  same  broad, 
out-looking  quiet,  and  the  firm  mouth.  It  is 
the  Spring  that  comes  with  parted  lips ;  the  lips 
of  Summer  approach  only  because  they  are  so 
ripe ;  but  the  lips  of  Autumn  aro  for  ever  closed 
by  a  thin  and  graven  line,  like  Aurelie's.  If  the 
trees  waved  moodily,  the  braided  masses  of 
Aurelie's  hair  were  moody  too,  and  scarce 
answered  to  the  breeze.  In  the  west  were 
glorious  clouds,  only  a  little  lurid,  sinking  on  a 
bar  of  quicksand  darkness ;  higher,  soft,  violet 
ether,  traversed  by  great  shafts  c^  gold,  like  a 
weaver's  beam;  fu:  below  were  the  nether 
clouds,  pitch-black,  though  small  and  few,  and 
surely  Ixacking  down  the  glories  of  the  day. 

All  this  was  reflected  in  Aurelie's  countenance, 
in  tlfat  w(mderful  fitness  of  things  which  makes 
of  the  whole  universe  one  great  analogy,  to  eyes 
that  see.  Her  beauty,  now  approaching  its 
zenith,  was  of  itself  just  the  beauty  of  sunset,, 
varying  with  the  mood,  as  sunset  varies  with  the 
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season  and  the  day.  Now  the  day  and  the  mood 
-were  one.  There  were  the  violet  clouds,  of  soft 
feelixzg,  traversed  by  the  burnished  shafts  of 
win.  Thero  were  the  glorious  clouds,  which 
the  dark,  deepbeauty  of  her  womanhood,  her  proud 
self-consoiousness,  shall  stand  for ;  and  there  it 
sank  on  quicksand  darkness  of  dark  thought. 
But,  alter  all,  it  was  in  the  undefiaable  air  that 
BuiTounded  her,  that  AureUebest  assimilated  with 
the  evening;  rich,  large,  statuesque,  melan- 
choly, and  brooding  the  calms  of  yesterday  not 
more  than  the  passions  of  to-day,  or  the  storms 
of  to-monow. 

But  there  was  some  tenderness  in  the  autumn 
evening.  And  was  there  not  some  tenderness 
in  Aurelie  also^  woman  as  she  had  now  become; 
the  holiest  and  sweetest  feelings  of  our  human 
nature  mingled  with  many  that  were  turbulent, 
ominous^  and  dark, — and  even  deepened  their 
darkness.  How  this  came  about  we  may  dis- 
cover  by  following  her,  when,  the  quicksands 
in  the  west  having  swallowed  all  the  glory,  she 
rises  from  h«r  chair. 

It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  she  does  so, 
for  the  spell  of  meditation  is  not  yet  broken. 
With  a  stealthy  step  she  goes  upstaus  into  her 
bedroom;  and  there  We  straightway  discover  one 
of  her  secrets,  and  dip  a  little  into  the  subject  of 
her  thoughts.  What  little  bed  is  this  beside  the 
greater  one?  What  beautifol  little  bed,  like 
a  scallop  shell,  all  gold  and  white,  with  the 
reallest-looking  dolphin  supporting  it  on  his 
tail  ?  The  curtains — real  Brussel^  O  mother, 
with  your  gift  of  the  gods  reposing  in  a  wicker 
basket! — axe  looped  aside;  the  quilt  is  turned 
over,  and  I  spy  a  little  cap,  that  can  certainly 
never  be  meant  to  be  tumbled,  lying  on  the 
pillow.  But  I  spy  no  baby ;  and  I  do  perceive 
as  plain  as  possibLB  that  it  does  not  sleep  there 
anymore. 

Aurelie  passes  the  deserted  cot  as  if  she  would 
soon  get  used  to  it  perhaps,  goes  to  a  cabinet  at 
the  fjuihier  end  of  the  room,  and  takes  thence — 
a  little  pudgy  shoe.  It  is  old,  it  is  soiled;  I 
would'nt  give  twopence  for  it.  But  Aurelie 
holds  it  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  tissue  of  sense 
and  feeling,  treads  softly  back,  and  goes  down 
stairs  again,  where  candles  are  established. 
Aurelie  takes  what  our  American  cousins  call  a 
bee-line  to  the  mantle-shelf,  and  there  setting 
up  her  treasure,  stands  with  listless  clasped 
hands  regarding  it. 

The  small  device  of  wool  I  How  much  was 
contained,  how  much  lav  dead  and  buried  in 
that. baby-made  hollow  in  the  heel!  What 
thread  of  Fate  was  ever  so  real  as  the  blue 
ribbon  that  drew  it  round  baby's  foot — ^the  thin 
thread  of  blue  ribbon,  never  to  be  knotted  in  a 
bow  any  more !  And  there  was  to  be  seen  how 
fat  was  baby's  little  leg ;  for  the  top  of  the  shoe 
was  all  rolled  over. 

Interpreted  by  Atirelie's  present  emotions, 
hope  greater  than  the  ordinary  hopes  of  mothers, 
pride  more  than  maternal  pride,  the  calming  of  a 


passionate  and  quickly  wounded  spirit^  00  love — 
lay  dead  and  buried  in  the  little  worsted  shoe : 
and  probably  with  no  very  assured  hope  of  a 
joyful  resurrection.  But  if  it  was  the  accepted 
symbol  of  so  much  h&yond  the  baby;  if  by 
brooding  over  it  she  nurtured  ideas  and  feelings 
that  never  awoke  in  cot  or  cradle,  and  some- 
times brooded  over  it  for  the  very  purpose  of 
nurturing  them  (aa  to-night  she  does),  yet 
purely  for  baby's  sake  was  the  worthless  thing 
so  precious  to  Aurelie.  It  could  not  be  other* 
wise  with  such  feelings  as  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  Martinique  mother.  And  of  all 
the  treasures  that  reverted  to  her  in  de&nlt,  on 
baby's  death,  this  was  ever  the  dearest.  The 
small  caps,  the  coral,  the  necklace  of  pearls,  they 
were  nothing  in  comparuson  of  the  tiny  shoe ; 
nor  was  the  cot  like  a  Bcallop-sheU,  for  all  the 
dolphin.  Did  either  of  these  bear  half  so 
plainly,  Constance  her  mark  ?  Had  any  one  of 
them  that  hoUow  in  the  heel  ?  To  toy  with  it, 
to  contemplate  it,  to  set  it  up  on  the  mantel* 
piece,  now  as  trotting  toward  her,  then  as  trot- 
ting away  £rom  her,  was  an  old  tric^  of  AureUe's, 
first  invented  when  baby  was  rosy  and  full  of 
life,  and  ever  performed  amid  a  passion  of  love, 
half  laughter  and  half  tears.  Kow,  though 
near  six  years  havB  elapsed  since  the  chubby 
foot  made  its  last  impress,  the  performance  stiU 
takes  place,  but  under  different  circumstances. 
Take  my  word  for  the  delight,  the  pride,  the 
triumph,  the  fear  that  was  really  pleasant,  be- 
cause of  course  it  was  all  nonsense,  which  then 
glowed  on  the  beautiful  young  motiier^s  fiu% ; 
and  now  see  how  the  delight,  the  pride,  the  fear 
also,  but  especially  the  triumph,  have  more  than 
passed  away.  Of  course  she  does  not  smile,  nor 
laugh  in  the  short  forced  periods  of  yore ;  but 
then  there  are  neither  tears,  nor  the  sign  of  a 
tear. 

We  begin  to  apprehend,  partly  firomthe  nature 
of  the  case,  that  little  Constance  was  not  an  or- 
dinary baby,  entering  this  life  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  That  was  so ;  and  the  charm  of 
it  was  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
days  were  all  counted  beforehand,  but  she  did 
not  make  haste  to  be  bom,  and  when  bom,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  idea  how  important,  oppor- 
tune, and  welcome  was  her  birth — ^to  one  at 
least  She  nestled  her  little  pug  nose  into 
Aurelie's  bosom  without  reference  to  any  heart- 
burnings she  may  have  banished  thence,  and 
breathed  as  softly  in  her  slumber  as  if  every 
breath  were  not  balm  upon  certain  bitterness  in 
her  mother's  heart.  As  artless  she  departed. 
When  she  flourished  her  small  &t  amu,  at  last, 
signalling  some  angel  imknown  to  come  and  take 
her  off  the  dolphin's  tail  and  out  of  that  Brussels, 
she  did  not  consider  the  consequences,  nor  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  all  par- 
ties if  she  had  passed  the  doors  of  This  Life,  and 
never  come  in.  That  a  cup  snatched  from  the 
lips  is  of  itself  bitter  thirst.  That  the  heart- 
burnings her  littie  life  only  might  have  healed 
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would  return  with  ten-fold  pain  when  the  heal- 
ing was  withdrawn ;  to  say  nothing  of  how  re- 
belliously  such  a  mother  as  Aurelie  might  grieve 
for  the  loss  of  her  child. 

But  all  this  while  Aurelie  has  heen  standing 
hefore  the  mantelpiece,  doing  herself  no  great 
good  by  looking  on  baby's  shoe.  Her  thoughts, 
indeed,  are  steered  by  it,  and  a  very  good  course, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  make,  under  another 
captain ;  but  our  old  friend  the  Enemy  takes  the 
observation,  and  our  old  Mend  the  Enemy  is 
good  enough  to  take  the  helm  also.  He  is  in 
some  favour  at  length ;  his  suggestions  may  be 
now  and  then  thrown  over  in  a  sudden  ewp^  but 
he  is  persevering,  and  perseverance  hias  its 
reward.  "Who's  Charlotte,  poor  child?"  the 
hint  at  the  end  of  Chap.  Y.,  was  his  first  actual 
success.  Aurelie' s  better  genius  admitted  that 
that  was  a  poser;  an  advantage  which  the 
Enemy  followed  up  by  asking  how  it  was  that, 
though  Charlotte  was  undoubtedly,  from  mother's 
manner  that  Sunday  afternoon,  an  actual  and 
significant  existence,  her  existence  had  never 
heen  adverted  to,  before  or  since  ?  or  that  some 
very  well-contrived  attempt  of  Aurelie  to  lead 
up  to  the  subject  had  been  productive  of  em- 
barrassment, and  nothing  more  ? 

It  was  while  she  was  travelling  over  this 
question,  and  much  beside,  that  Aurelie,  lifting 
her  head  a  little,  met  two  deep,  brilliant  eyes 
lookijig  at  her  from  the  chimney-glass.  It  was 
while  we  were  upstairs  rummaging  for  the  shoe 
that  this  pair  of  eyes  was  brought  into  the  house. 
There  came  a  young  man  to  the  gate,  and  rang 
the  bell,  softly;  and  presently  Mrs.  Evans, 
still  housekeeper  at  57,  Cheyne-walk,  admitted 
him. 

"Why,  Mr.  Charles!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
"It's  you!" 

"  So  it  is !"  answered  the  young  man ;  "  you 
are  always  correct,  Mrs.  Evans."  He  spoke  in 
a  rapid,  brilliant  manner,  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  air;  but  he  stopped  short  when  the*do(»* 
closed  behind  him,  and  inquired,  with  marked 
seriousness,  "  Is  my  uncle  in  ?" 

"No,  Sir!" 

"  Nor  Mary — ^Miss  Mary  ?" 

"  Nobody  but  Missis,  Sir." 

"That's  fortunate!"  answered  Charles,  his 
easy  freedom  all  returning  in  an  instant.  "Then 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  private, 
Mrs.  Evans.  In  private,  ma'am;"  and,  his 
countenance  very  grave,  though  his  eyes  sparkled 
at  a  great  rate,  he  led  the  way  into  the  parlour, 
followed  by  the .  bewildered  but  stUl  serious 
housekeeper,  and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  wine 
too,  perhaps. 

"  Take  a  chair,  if  you  please.  The  candle  we 
will  place  between  us,  ma'am.  That  will  do. — 
Mrs.  Evans,  my  visits  are  not  frequent,  but  I 
have  been  struck  with  one  growiag  fact  here.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  it  is  that  you  open 
that  door  as  if  it  were  a  portcullis,  working  on 
the  horizontal  principle  ?*' 


" PortcoUidge,  Sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evans, 
starting  at  the  opprobrious  term. 

"Precisely,  ma'am.  Why,  when  anyone  rings, 
will  you  come  over  the  drawbridge — ^that  is,  down 
the  path,  you  know — as  clothed  with  the  mantle 
of  your  late  husband,  the  warder?  Now,  then!" 
added  the  young  man,  throwing  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  tapping  the  table  in  a  measured 
manner. 

"  Portcullidge  and  a  mantle  on !  Why  it  was 
nothing  but  the  muslin  neckercher,  Mr.  Charles !" 

"  The  same  thing,  Mrs.  Evans !  Exactly  the 
thing  I  complain  of.  Muslin  may  mean  much ; 
and  you  mean  it  to  mean  much — eh  ?" 

The  old  lady  seemed  struck  with  the  truth  of 
the  suggestion ;  it  seemed  to  come  home  to  her 
that  she  did  mean  something ;  but,  not  to  admit 
it,  she  only  answered — 

"I  alius  wore  a  muslin  neckercher,  Mr. 
Charles,  since  ever  you  remembered  me." 

"  Certainly,  madam ;  certainly.  But  now  it's 
the  most  undoubted  muslin  in  the  world :  the 
whole  muslin;  nothing  but  the  muslin.  And 
you  are  perfectly  right ;  there's  no  compromise 
with  the  heartless  follies  of  these  days,  in  the 
severity  with  which  you  tuck  it  into  that  low- 
bosomed  gown.  Then  as  to  gowns.  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  a  considerable  wardrobe — 
that  is  to  say,  a  considerable  chest  of  drawers  ; 
handle-plat^  in  filagree  of  brass,  and  a  beautiful 
desk  at  top,  all  green  baize.  Well,  you've  got 
silks  in  there,  and  satins  that  stand  on  end ! — 
stand  on  end,  Mrs.  Evans !  You  can't  deny  it ; 
I've  heard  you  say  so  fifty  times.  Then,  why- 
do  you  never  wear  'em  now  }  why  do  vouplunap 
for  those  old-fashioned  performances  in  the  cot* 
ton-print  line,  which  have  only  a  divided  jMtd 
upon  the  taste  of  the  poor  blacks.  Then  there's 
lavender :  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"  Say  to  it  ?  say  to  my  lavender  ?  Say — ^I'm 
confounded,  Mr.  Charles !  Twelve  years  have  I 
lived  iu  this  family ;  and  I've  had  a  family  of 
my  own;  and  my  husband  was  a  wdl-to-do 
man,  with  a  good  milk-walk  of  nine  cows ;  but 
never  was  I  questioned  about  portikillus  and  mj 
lavender  before." 

"Ton  only  bought  a  single  pen' worth  last 
autumn"  continued  the  young  man,  maintaining 
his  gravity  at  the  stioking-point.  "You  bought 
rue  instead — and  some  rosemary." 

"  That  I  declare  I  never  did !"  exclaimed  the 
housekeeper,  eagerly  catching  at  the  first  twig 
in  all  the  discourse  that  came  fiairly  within  her 
reach. 

"  Then  I  wonder  you  did'nt.  Per  rosemary 
was  the  herb  of  the  good  old  moral  times.  It 
was  the  herb  of  your  grandmother,  and  so  was 
rue ;  while  lavender  is  a  more  modem  invention, 
in  favour  of  modem  young  women — ^like  Mrs. 
Maberly." 

Here  the  young  man's  eyes  sparkled  with  as 
much  significance  as  mischief;  while  Mrs.  Evans 
blushed  with  comprehension.  The  force  of  his 
suggestions  struck  her   anew^  and  this  time 
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knocked  her  over.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
during  which  Charles  looked  at  the  puzzled  old 
girl  with  a  divided  expression  of  thoughtfulness 
and  carelessness  worth  something  to  see. 

"  But  I  perceive,  Mrs.  Evans,"  he  continued, 
"  you  are  at  length  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
case,  equally  as  regards  the  portcullis,  the 
drawbridge,  the  muslin,  and  the  lavender.  Was 
it  really  necessary,  though,  that  I  should  ex- 
pound it  ?  You  knew  yon  were  a  Wholesome 
Bebuke,  now ;  you  knew  you  were  !'*  He  rose, 
placed  his  hand  confidentially  on  the  old  lady*s 
shoulder,  and  laughed  a  low,  quaint  laugh. 
V  A  rebuke  to  the  wicked  world  in  general,  to 
goings  on  in  general,  and  to  Some  People  in 
particular.  Virtue  and  the  faded  carpet  for 
ever !  No  carving  !  No  gilding !  No  fashionable 

young you  are  reaUy  going  too  far,  Mrs. 

Evans.  What  I  no  answer  ?  1*11  step  up  and  see 
your  mistress,  then ;  but  of  course  1  shall  not 
tell  your  secrets,  not  how  you  have  riddled  my 
rede.*' 

And,  with  a  repetition  of  his  low,  quaint  laugh, 
he  abandoned  the  housekeeper  in  all  her  distress 
and  astonishment,  -as  statuesque  as  Lot's  wife,  in 
the  chair  she  had  never  quitted.  She  also  was 
convicted  of  looking  behind. 

Immediately  after  Aurelie  was  aware  of  a 
strange  presence  in  the  chimney-glass,  glanced 
suddenly  up,  and  beheld  the  deep,  brilliant  eyes. 
It  was  an  awkward  situation,  but  one  she  did 
not  realise  early  enough.  It  took  a  moment  to 
remember  that  she  was  surprised  between  a  cross 
fire ;  that,  though  her  back  was  to  the  intruder, 
he  had  seen  the  first  expression  of  her  face  as  she 
m^t  his,  and  that  too  much  intelligence  had  passed 
in  one  glance.  It  will  be  as  well  to  admit  that 
that  expression  was  peculiar — partly  surprise, 
partly  suspicion  and  dislike,  mingled  with  quite 
as  large  a  share  of  admiring  fascination.  She 
dropped  her  eyes  as  quietly,  however,  as  if  she 
had  not  noticed  the  young  man's  entrance,  and 
listlessly  set  the  little  shoe  rocking  once  more. 

But  it  was  not  in  Aurelie' s  nature  to  affect  a 
start  when  Charles  came  up  to  the  fireplace; 
while,  fuUy  appreciating  her  character  and  the 
humour  of  the  moment,  and  confirmed  rather 
than  disconcerted  by  the  revelation  of  the  glass, 
Charles  quietly  introduced  himself  by  contribut- 
ing a  little  momentum  to  baby's  boot,  ''Still  un- 
forgotten,  Mrs.  Maberly?"  said  he,  regarding 
the  bereaved  mother's  strange  toy  with  an  altered 
look,  and  speaking  in  quite  another  tone. 

**  You  wonder  at  that,  Charles." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  When  I  wonder  at  all, 
at  anything,  it  will  be  when  you  have  forgotten 
her." 

"  Sentiment !" 

"  Truth,  indeed !  Did  I  not  know  her  ?  Do 
/  foi^t  the  little  paddler  that  paddled  in  this 
shoe?  It  was  the  baby  Constance;  and  the 
blacks  were'nt  flying  when  her  little  soxd  came 
down— -eh,  mother  ?" 
-   Aurelia's  fEice  flashed  anew,  with  the  expres- 


sion his  sudden  entrance  had  beguiled  her  of; 
but  this  time  she  flashed  it  at  him — suspicion, 
admiration,  and  all. 

**  To  a  certainty,"  he  added,  bending  down 
to  rest  his  forehead  on  the  marble,  and  returning 
her  looks  with  a  child's  calmness. 

**  Charles,  you  are  unfathomable." 

"  Compound,  dear  Mrs.  Maberly.  Only  com- 
pound, for  all  that  you  speak  so  bitterly.  Taken 
in  detail,  I  hope  I  can  love  such  a  child  as  our 
beautiful  Constance  as  well  as  many  another. 
Yes" — answering  her  eyes,  while  his  lips  curved 
darkly — "  though  she  were  the  daughter  of  my 
uncle,  the  rich  patron  !  Little  dead  Constance 
still  lives  with  me  as  well  as  with  her  mother." 

"In  a  poetical  point  of  view,  I  suppose ;  as  a 
valuable  experience  for  your  pathetic  verses ;  or, 
Charles,  you  adore  her  as  an  angel — since  she  is 
so  well  out  of  your  way."  Aurelie  said  more 
than  she  meant,  and  said  it  too  earnestly  to  con- 
ceal that  fact. 

"  Madam,  I  do  not  deserve  your  taunts,  if  I 
never  enjoyed  your  goodwill.  Pardon  me! 
Graceless  I  am,"  pursued  he,  sinking  very  grace- 
fully into  Aurelie's  easy  chair,  and  looking  on 
her  with  a  wild  melancholy  impossible  to  por- 
tray ;  *'  ungrateful,  ingrate,  I  am  called,  and  Qod 
knows  what  devil  is  in  me.     Can  you  guess  ?" 

Here  was  the  fascination — "  Can  you  guess  ?" 
It  was  spoken  with  the  very  voice  of  the  sweet 
south — with  that  artless  wandering  and  groping 
in  the  twilight  which  belong  to  awakening 
children.     Aurelie  was  silent. 

'*  Nor  how  it  is  that  twelve  years  have  been 
crowded  into  these  seven — since  the  Sunday  I  first 
came  here,  and  stood  on  the  mat  with  Mary,  and 
saw  you  as  you  were  at  that  time,  as  well  as  all 
the  difference  between  a  ragged  boy  and  such  a 
lady  ?  I  will  give  you  my  notion,  then,  Aurelie 
-—dear  Mrs.  Maberly.  There  is  something  in 
this  house  that  set  fire  to  my  young  life ;  and  it 
bums ;  and  I  don't  care  who's  responsible  for 
the  ashes.  There  will  be  a  good  harvest,  that 
way — ^probably." 

"  I  shall  talk  to  you  no  more,  Charles.  You 
are  in  one  of  your  sad  wild  moods,  and  know 
not  what  you  say,"  rejoined  Aurelie,  in  a  softer 
tone  than  she  had  ever  used  before.  Then,  flash- 
ing out  again,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '*  What 
has  all  that  to  do  with  my  lost  darling,  or  my 
taunts,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them  ?  Let  us 
understand  each  other !" 

"  I  don't  know,  except  that  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  every  nan  in  baby's  coffin;  and  that  in  these 
twelve  years  I  have  learned  to  imderstand  your 
position,  and  sympathise  with  you,  as  well  as  to 
do  worse  things." 

''  That's  bold,  sir." 

"It's  understanding  each  other,  Aurelie — 
and  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  my  shocking  conduct 
to  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  is  so  good  to  me.  Mrs.  Maberly," 
added  he,  rising,  for  Aurelie,  startled  at  his 
manner,  and  conscious  that  her  self-possession 
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failed  ber  in  presence  of  this  strange,  bold 
young  man,  was  abont  to  leave  tbe  room,  "  wait 
awbile.  It  is  the  first  time — ^let  it  be  the  last. 
You  know  my  history.  You  know  how  I  am 
the  son  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Harper  Maberly,  who 
died  of  poverty,  sorrow,  and  old  umbrellas: 
your  husband  has  told  you  that." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story." 

**  And  think  it  rather  remarkable.  But  I  re- 
member it  was  so,  or  something  very  much 
like  it  I  remember  the  poor  old  fellow,  my 
father,  and  how  he  talked  to  me  about  my 
mother,  and  how  he  died.  You  don't  know, 
though,  that  I  was  not  a  verif  bad  boy  then ; 
and  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  tiiat  my 
heart  hardened  from  the  minute  I  entered  that 
library,  and  beheld  my  patron.  It  is  very  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  also  very  true,  believe  me,  and  so 
I  have  been  getting  on,  and  changing,  tiU  now 
it  is  said  I  am  heartless  and  worthless.  So  say 
you,  too,  and  of  course  I  am  not  to  contradict." 

Aurelie  did  not  answer  the  appeal,  so  sadly 
made,  and  Charles  went  on. 

« It  might  have  been  in  your  power  to  alter 
that ;  your  hand  is  good  either  to  lead  or  chas- 
tise. But  you  did'nt  care.  Kobody  cared. 
You  were  absorbed  in  your  own  heart,  champing 
your  own  chains,  rebelling  in  your  own  way." 

"  Indeed !  How  did  you  discover  that,  pray  ?" 
asked  Aurelie,  affecting  a  playful  sarcasm. 

''Light  of  nature  and  great  dark  eyes.  Besides, 
the  story  is  told  in  the  title.  It  is  read  off  at 
once  with  the  dramatts  persofue.  Boldly,  Au- 
relie, your  domestic  hearth  is  a  stone  of 
sacrifice !" 

'' Charles!"  exclaimed  she,  as  if  she  would 
arrest  the  hand  that  seized  her  caUow  secrets  in 
the  nest. 

''  That  is  what  I  am  blackguard  enough  to 
understand  and  sympathise  witti :  and  you  will 
not  deny  the  fact,  if  you  hate  me  for  my  under- 
standing and  scorn  me  for  my  sympathy.  What 
were  you  thinking  of  when  I  came  in  ?  Was  it 
only  about  our  little  paddler  here  ?" 

"You  know!  Tell  me!"  replied  Aurelie 
Henriette  Hose  Ifaberly,  with  a  burst  of  sudden 
and  imcontroUed  bitterness. 

"  Of  your  frozen  life,"  answered  Charles,  his 
fine  face  dark  yet  bright.  "  Of  how  you  were 
taken  and  married  by  way  of  settHng  a  debt  of 
honour,  as  an  easy  method  of  pensioning  you  in 
consideration  of  tbe  obligations  your  ra&er  con- 
ferred, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  keeping  your 
paths  straight.  Of  how  you  vegetate,  loveless 
and  lifeless,  under  the  shade  of  two  strangers, 
brought  Heaven  knows  whence,  and  being 
Heaven  knows  who.  Of  how  yon  were  not 
even  allowed  to  keep  your  child,  who  might 
have  satisfied  your  heart,  and  made  it  content  at 
least;  but  wno  sickened  and  died;  who  was 
killed  by  the  cold  shadows  that  have  blighted 
your  youth.     At  six  and  twenty  ! " 

''—-and  so  beautifrd!"  he  added  wiQi  a 
look. 


AU  this  while  the  cheeks  of  Aurelie  wera 
darkening,  and  her  noble  figure  drooped,  her 
brow  falliTig,  her  eyes  gazing  abstracted.  **  It 
is  true,"  she  said  at  length,  low  and  hoarBely, 
"but  I  fear  you  are  fiilsc !    Good  night,  Charles." 

"  Good  night.  Madam  I"  he  replied,  respect- 
fully offering  his  hand.  Aurelie  took  it,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  him. 

"  What  might  you  not  have  been,  Charles — 
so  young,  so  old,  so  devep — if 

"  Happy ;  as  you  might  have  been,  madam, 

if* he  concluded  the  sentence  with  a  long 

and  meaning  look,  stretching  sadly  back  through 
the  past  and  on  to  the  future.  Aurelie  dropped 
his  hand.  Her  own  fell  heavily ;  and  she  left 
the  room.  She  was  just  in  time  to  see  Mary 
pass  slowly  up  the  stcurs. 

When  Aurelie  was  gone,  the  young  man 
looked  serious  for  a  few  moments,  drew  himself 
up,  and  deliberately  surveyed  himself  in  the 
glass.     The  reflection  rather  hung  its  head. 

''  Upon  my  life,"  said  he  confidentially,  nod- 
ding at  himself^  **  you  are  a  beauty !  Here's  a 
to-do  about  straws !  Who  would  believe  that  all 
this  serious  conversation  has  been  carried  on  from 
mere  whim }  Ifs  playing  the  devil  insincerely ; 
but  it  is  the  devil,  it  is  the  devil ! 

•*  To-morrow,  the  interview  !  N"obody  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  here,"  he  went  on,  resuming 
his  seat. — **  I  am  summoned  to  be  cashiered  alto- 
gether, I  suppose,  for  some  of  my  dreadful 
doings.  Well,  I  wish  it  had  been  carpeted  to- 
night. Candle-light  for  ever,  when  anything  is 
to  be  done." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMPSNDIOTTB. 

This  was  the  little  fellow  whom  we  met  in  the 
first  chapter  and  parted  with  in  the  last ;  and 
this  is  what  seven  years  may  do  for  a  boy.  Our 
memory  is,  perhaps,  not  as  to  some  matters  inferior 
to  his.  We  also  can  remember  his  first  visit  to 
57,  Cheyne-walk;  and  especially  how,  while  on 
that  occasion  his  companion  seemed  more  and 
more  to  retire  into  her  wondering,  thoughtful 
little  self,  Charlie  grew  more  and  more  vivid  and 
possessed.  Whether  we  should  adopt  his  own 
notion,  the  notion  so  sadly  propounded  to  Aurelie, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  house  which  set 
fire  to  his  young  Ufe,  I  am  imwilling  to  say,  but 
it  really  did  not  seem  unlike  it.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  new  birth  in  the  boy,  an 
awakening  of  which  he  was  conscious  from  tlie 
moment  he  put  foot  on  the  threshold;  or,  if 
before,  when  he  set  out  across  St.  George's 
Fields  that  bright  Sabbath  in  May,  with  tbe 
Kiddle  note  in  his  pocket.  The  meeting  in  the 
library,  where  Charles  was  so  bold  and  unem- 
barrassed, and  Mr.  Maberly  so  distressed  and 
wide  of  the  mark  generally,  was  only  the  fore- 
warning of  much  to  come. 

Maberly's  first  care  was,  of  course,   to  get 
Charles  to  school.     Old  Umbrellas  had  not  alto- 
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gether  negleoted  the  boy  in  ibis  lespect,  though. 
If  he  had  not  within  him  the  foundations  of 
good  soholarahip,  his  mind  was  at  least  laid  out 
in  eligible  plots ;  the  gpround  was  cleared  for 
building ;  and  his  new-found  friend  took  care  to 
allow  him  special  opportunities  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Let  it  suffice,  I  pray,  that  the  boy 
lay  hands  on  these  opportunities  rather  than 
took  them.  It  was  as  if  he  had  some  exigent 
and  subtle  purpose  in  view  to  which  a  little 
learning  might  conduce,  but  beyond  its  pleasures 
and  advantages.  He  went  at  his  exercises  as  if 
he  had  been  forewarned  of  them  at  his  birth; 
took  them  dexterously  by  the  tail,  as  it  were, 
and  swallowed  them  whole  and  alive,  0 !  He 
read  as  he  ate  oranges,  with  native  thirst  and  a 
keen  relish ;  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  rind; 
and  no  thought  at  aU  as  to  the  tree,  or  any  good 
giver  of  the  sun  and  the  rain.  His  air  and 
maimer,  too,  kept  pace  with  the  ever-increasing 
momentum  of  his  mind :  Nature  had  given  him 
a  handsome  person,  and  Mr.  Maberly  gave  him 
rich  clothes  and  plenty  of  money :  so  at  nineteen 
he  was  already  a  well-read  youth  and  a  devilish 
gentlemanly  young  fellow. 

At  twenty,  the  devouring  rapidity  of  the  boy 
became  plamer  than  ever ;  it  was  clear  that  hiis 
clay  was  kneaded  by  the  gods  and  tempered 
with  wine.  His  odd,  brilliant,  fiery  manner  in 
conversation,  the  complete  panoply  that  sur- 
rounded his  mind  and  style,  already  rendered 
him,  young  as  he  was,  a  lion  and  an  astonishment, 
even  in  Temple  circles ;  and  combined,  or  rather 
varied,  with  a  certain  digagi  simplicity  unac-* 
oountflkbly  ohaiming,  set  him  high  among  the 
few  whom  the  son  of  Mrs.  Dodd  Bubbingham, 
or  the  nephew  of  the  ]adies  Eitzfurze  ven- 
tured to  introduce  to  the  mahogany  at  home. 
And  at  twenty-one  he  was  a  man  of  repute 
among  those  who  knew.  Heavy  reviewers  lit 
their  pi^^  with  his  humour,  though  they 
wagged  their  heads  at  it.  Able  editors  scared 
their  enemies  with  lightnings  of  which  he  had 
always  a  pocketful,  and  dispensed  accordingly. 
He  had  a  publisher  who  bowed  to  him.  This 
time  last  night  he  was  despising  a  great  many 
things  and  a  great  many  people  at  Lady  de 
Chateau-Ck>r^s,  or — ^fie,  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
enlate  to  a  minute  —  discoursing  sweetly  of 
Venice  with  M.  E.  M.  Nay,  this  very  evening, 
-while  he  talked  with  Aurelie,  the  greatest  come- 
dian of  the  age  was  earning  bouquets  of  applause 
in  a  new  play  of  his ;  the  fascinating  cantatrice, 
^whose  brow  was  so  shortly  to  be  adorned 
-with  a  coronet,  was  singing  a  beautiful  little  song 
nvhich  our  wives  still  sing;  though  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  air  was  composed  in 
the  Nightingale's  dressing-room,  while  Charles 
lounged  against  one  chair  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  Madame  the  Nightingale  lounged  in 
another,  sipping  her  early  chocolate.  He 
whistled  it  off  gravely  to  her  between  the 
solving  of  the  sugar  and  the  mingling  of  the 
cream ;  Madame  tried  to  whistle  it  off  too,  but 


succeeded  be$t  in  puckering  her  charming 
mouth,  for  little  bursts  of  laughter  to  un- 
pucker  again ;  and  then  it  was  whistled  off  to 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  put  it  all  right. 

But  success  is  not  always  satisfaction.  To 
Charles  himself,  the  success  he  met  with  was 
only  very  well,  for  to  him  it  seemed  natural 
enough :  no  more  than  he  expected,  and  not  so 
much  as  he  might  accomplish,  with  a  little  care. 
But  there  were  others  who  regarded  it  in  a 
still  less  happy  point  of  view.  Bichard  Ma- 
berly  had  his  own  plans,  his  own  hopes  and 
prospects.  He  looked  back  and  saw  how  it 
used  to  be  at  Evelyn — ^the  calm,  the  content, 
and  his  father  going  quietly  about  to  do  good. 
He  looked  forward,  and  saw  this  evil-come 
child  of  his,  in  another  calm  village  of  Evelyn, 
a  worthy  pastor ;  and  he  dreamed  that  between 
the  two — his  father  and  his  son — ^he  might 
catch  some  ray  of  grace  beyond  his  penitence. 
The  little  conversation  he  overheard  between 
Charlie  and  Mary,  as  they  sat  in  the  cockloft, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  blacking-pot  of  sweet 
peas,  affectionate  and  thoughtful  as  that  con- 
versation was,  banished  from  Bichard  Maberly's 
mind  the  superstitious  dread  which  had  haunted 
it  so  long.  It  was  in  the  joyful  reaction  arising 
fh>m  this  discovery  that  evil  is  not  always  bom 
of  evil,  that  these  new  hopes  of  a  future  came 
sailing  in;  and  he  could  not  doubt  but  that 
they  might  all  be  realised.  How  severe  then, 
was  his  disappointment  when  the  boy  set  his 
feet  in  a  clean  contrary  path — ^when  he  evinced 
that  wild,  untameable  genius  which  ultimately 
distinguished  him,  and  evinced,  moreover,  that 
its  roots  clung  deep  down  in  the  soil,  impossible 
to  weed  out ! 

With  Mary  it  was  somewhat  different;  littie 
Mary,  who  had  been  "  thrown  in,"  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  effort  to  appease  the  gods — and 
became  Aurelie's  maid;  who  was  only  taught  to 
write  prettily,  and  to  speU  not  too  badly,  and  to 
enjoy  any  good  book  that  fell  in  her  way ;  and 
then  beeame  Aurelie's  companion.  Hers  were 
soft  eyes  and  an  earnest,  humble  littie  heart. 
She  went  on  loving  Charlie  in  the  most  straight- 
forward manner,  as  if  it  were  purely  her  busi- 
ness, and  would  not  resign  her  titie  to  Crop, 
though  Charlie  and  she  were  at  first  little  sepa- 
rated. And  when  he  got  older  and  cleverer,  she 
liked  to  stand  off  afar,  as  it  were,  to  see  how  he 
shone.  She  humiliated  herself,  she  denied  her- 
self all  virtues  and  excellencies,  in  order  that 
she  might  get  so  much  farther  back,  and  behold 
him  so  much  the  higher.  I  may  tell  you,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  quite  so  much — a-— 
what's-a-name  in  that  as  you  imagine;  for, 
when  she  had  placed  him  at  his  highest,  and  she 
herself  lower  than  the  lowest,  it  was  only  by 
way  of  making  a  spring,  as  the  boys  say.  She 
regarded  him  at  a  distance  with  her  love  in  the 
leash,  and  teazed  herself  with  the  distance,  and 
then  away  she  ran  to  him,  and  threw  her  arms 
about  Ids  neck,  and  caught  his  hand  to  her 
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bosom,  claiming  him,  cleverness  and  all,  for  her 
own.  Had'nt  he  said  so  ?  Had  he  not  loved 
her,  in  fact,  for  ever  so  long  ? 

But  Mary's  time  came  too.  It  was  when  the 
cold  suspicion  awoke  in  her  heart — ^for  she  could 
discover — that  to  be  clever  was  not  always  to  be 
good ;  to  be  great  not  always  to  be  strong ;  and 
that  some  genius  is  so  big,  it  must  fill  the  seat 
of  conscience  also.  Then  the  bright  light  that 
followed  his  steps  became  dark ;  she  trembled ; 
not  for  herself,  when  she  saw  him  wending  away 
so  far ;  and  she  wished  herself  back  with  him  in 
the  cockloft,  with  Crop,  their  childhood,  and 
their  poverty,  that  she  might  argue  the  matter, 
and  convince  him  that  it  were  best  to  let  57 
alone,  and  to  have  no  other  friends  but  labour 
and  her  love.  As  it  was,  she  trusted  and  hoped, 
— for  he  was  kind  to  her  still ;  and  sometimes, 
rare  though  the  occasions  now  became,  he  would 
go  up  into  her  little  room  and  talk  just  like  the 
boy  who  walked  hand-in-hand  with  her  across  St. 
George's  Fields.  At  those  times  he  would  aban- 
don the  rich  accents  in  which  he  had  learned  to 
attune  his  English ;  he  even  made  little  forays 
into  the  border-lands  of  imperfect  grammar,  and 
brought  back  old  phrases  and  old  tones  delightful 
to  hear.  A  half-dozen  evenings  so  spent  could 
Mary  remember,  when  he  was  allowed  to  run 
down  to  Chelsea  for  a  day  or  two,  in  intervals 
of  study ;  and  she  regretted  all  the  more  that  the 
last  was  long  ago,  because  Charlie  himself  seemed 
BO  much  happier  and  better  while  they  lasted. 
Even  a  little  longer,  perhaps.     "Who  knew  ? 

But  Mary  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  of  the  case.  She  did  not  know  all  that 
Bichard  Maberly  knew.  Following  hard  upon 
the  first  disappointment  I  have  mentioned  came 
another,  a  thousand  times  harder  to  bear.  It 
was  the  same  which  saddened  the  life  of  poor 
little  Mary ;  but  while  to  her  it  brought  sorrow, 
to  him  it  brought  suffering  which  only  a  few, 
and  those  not  the  luckiest,  can  estimate.  Let 
us  conceive  of  the  terrible  dread  that  haunted 
his  mind  before  Charlie  was  found — the  dread 
that  his  chUd,  whatever  it  was,  and  wherever  it 
was,  might  inherit  the  guilt  in  which  it  had 
been  bom;  let  us  conceive  of  a  conscience 
weighted  with  the  responsibility  of  such  a  souFs 
existence — of  the  dire  punishment  which  its 
every  crime  would  inflict  on  him,  with  whom 
the  account  would  some  day  have  to  be  settled 
too  :  for  the  sins  of  the  father  are  not  wholly 
visited  on  the  children.  Let  us  conceive,  then, 
of  the  rejoicing  with  which  he  foimd  reason  to 
believe  that  good  had  at  length  come  out  of  evil, 
and  that  the  boy  was  a  good  boy,  one  who  might 
be  a  blessing  to  somebody  yet.  And,  lastly, 
conceive  we  of  the  moment  when  the  banished 
ghost  came  back,  armed,  and  entered  the  house, 
and  kept  the  door; — when  Richard  Maberly 
saw  that  though  the  soul  he  had  demanded  was 
richly  endowed  with  such  gifts  as  poets  tell  us 
the  devils  can  give,  something  was  left  out 
which  Heaven  bestows  alone. 


I  have  not  space  to  narrate  the  many  incidents 
that  led  to  this  sad  conviction,  nor  even  to  dwell 
upon  the  manner  in  which  Maberly  bore  them. 
Leniently,  however,  you  may  be  sure ;  for,  after 
all,  he  could  but  feel  proud  of  the  honours  the 
boy  had  won  so  early,  the  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  grand  and  famous  people,  and 
not  less  because  he  wore  his  budding  bays  with 
rather  less  vanity  than  his  newest  hat.  For  the 
rest — it  was  hitter  enough,  but  the  chief  bitter- 
ness was  mingled  by  his  own  hands.  Should  he 
wear  a  wrathful- virtuous  fece  whose  early  life 
was  marked  by  the  same  passion,  the  same 
wilful  daring,  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  an 
old  man  better  than  he,  and  all  unredeemed  by  a 
single  spark  of  that  fire  called  sacred,  which 
never  went  out  in  the  young  man's  eyes  ?  What 
stain  lay  on  Charles  Maberly*s  character  like  that 
which  rested  on  his  own — which  lay  long  years 
like  a  cloud  before  the  vision  of  his  good  mother, 
gone  at  least  to  her  great  reward  ?  What  secret 
had  to  be  revealed  so  dire  as  that  which  lay  still 
unconfessed  in  his  own  bosom,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  a  sad,  silent  woman  in  some  old  Islington  house? 
I^eistly,  it  was  all  the  due  chastisement  of 
Heaven;  for  the  blame  was  his.  The  wind 
being  sown,  let  us  be  thankful  if  our  reaping 
fall  short  of  the  whirlwind. 

So  foUies  were  forgotten,  and  saddest  escapades 
forgiven ;  but  that  is  not  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject.  If  Richard  Maberly  was  conscious 
of  his  sin,  he  was  also  conscious,  apart  from  the 
burning  ashes  heaped  upon  his  head,  that  he  had 
repented.  And  if  he  had  been  brought  to  view 
his  errors  from  the  side  of  Heaven,  why  not 
Charlie,  who  certainly  had  eyes  to  see  more 
abstruse  things?  Spite,  then,  of  the  letters 
i  r  r  e,  with  "  vocable  "  or  "  trievable  "  to 
finish,  which  would  sometimes  be  written  out 
before  him,  as  if  by  the  young  man's  own  hand, 
whenever  he  thought  of  this,  Mr.  Maberly  ear- 
nestly resolved  to  omit  no  endeavour  to  bring 
the  boy  to  reason.  The  mere  change  in  him 
during  these  two  years  pa^l — his  drooping  frame, 
his  absorbed,  heavy,  anxious  manner,  the  utter 
neglect  of  himself,  of  Aurelie,  of  the  horse  at 
the  mews,  ought  to  have  sufliced  to  accomplish 
that.  But  he  was  obliged  to  add  remonstrance, 
argument,  threat,  and  they  all  failed.  Then  he 
remembered  the  good  offices  of  his  mother; 
thought  of  Mary,  who  loved  Charles  so  well ; 
and,  with  tears,  enlisted  her.  There  was  a  prize 
to  win,  said  he,  and  if  they  could  only  "Nrin  it ! 
Mary's  heart  swelled  as  much  with  pride  that  it 
should  ever  be  thought  that  she  could  help  to 
recal  him,  as  with  grief  to  hear  from  another's 
lips  that  he  needed  it  at  all.  But  she  brought 
her  soft  eyes,  her  love,  and  her  womanly  tact 
into  the  field ;  and  Charles  acknowledged  them. 
He  faltered;  but  presently  was  again  on  his 
high-way,  self-judging,  self-suflicing,  handsome, 
graceful,  and  applauded.  At  length  Mr. 
Maberly  felt  bound  to  take  the  high  course, 
too.    And  it  was  true,  as  the  young  man  sur- 
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mised,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  be  oashieFed 
altogether. 

At  thq  interview,  Charles  had  the  advantage 
of  his  fitvourite  candle-light,  for  he  rose  early 
next  morning,  left  the  house  before  any  one  else 
was  astir,  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening 
was  far  advanced.  ''Mr.  Maberly  is  waiting 
for  you  in  the  library.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evans, 
her  con^sion  not  yet  subsided;  and  accordingly 
up  stairs  the  young  man  went.  Mr.  Maberly 
was  seated  at  the  table,  looking  at  a  book,  the 
theme  of  which  he  had  no  conception  of,  though 
he  did  fmish  a  paragraph  and  mark  it  off  before 
he  acknowledged  CharWs  entrance. 

''Take  a  chair,  Sir,"  said  he  collectedly, 
"  and  oblige  me  by  listening  to  what  I  have  to 
Bay  without  reply,  for  to-night.  Charles,"  he 
h^;an  again^  shading  his  eyes,  "  yon  have  be- 
haved ill  to  me.  It  is  useless  to  go  over  the 
old  ground.  Your  recklessness  and  ingratitude 
are  hackneyed  subjects  between  us,  and  I 
thought  to  leave  it  to  your  conscience— if  you 
had  any — to  revive  them.  But  these  last  ex- 
travagances of  yours  are  not  easily  to  be  par- 
doned. You  may  tell  me  that  they  are  not  very 
uncommon,  and  give  me  the  names  of  a  dozen 
men  who  have  indulged  in  kindred  things ;  but 
they  are  such  as  I  cannot  overlook.  Sir,  and 
spite  of  your  genius,  resolve  me  to  take  a 
course  I  hoped  never  to  be  forced  to  take.  See 
this  letter.  You  may  probably  remember  it  as 
the  one  by  which  you  introduced  me  to  a  boy 
I  was  only  too  happy  to  I  do  not  offer  it 

to  humiliate  you,  but  take  it.  Take  it  back.  Sir ; 
and  so  we  cancel  the  past.  Bring  it  me  again 
when  I  can  acknowledge  you  without  shame, 
— nay,  bring  it  when  you  can  honestly  assure 
me  that  you  are  sorry  for  these  doings,  and  will 
do  them  no  more,  and  you  will  see  that  I  have 
not  lost  my  regard  for  you  yet.  Meanwhile,  you 
will  find  a  hundred  pounds  at  my  bankers ;  it  is 
the  last  you  will  receive  from  them  until  I  see 
you  again.  And  there.  Sir,"  pointing  to  the 
grate,  **  are  the  ashes  of  my  only  will.  Youhad 
better  take  breakfSast  alone  to-morrow,  and  go 
away  early.  '  I  bid  you  farewell." 

Charles  was  unprepared  for  the  firmness  with 
which  all  this  was  said.  He  made  no  reply,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  the  speaker  had 
been  compelled  to  make  on  opening  his  little 
oration — ^more  in  self-defence,  though,  than  for 
any  other  reason — took  the  letter  respectftilly, 
turned  it  over  once  or  twice  with  a  thoughtfiil, 
if  not  a  remorseM  look,  bowed,  and  retired. 
Mr.  Maberly  took  up  his  book  at  the  marked 
passage,  but  did  not  get  on  well,  and  threw  it 
down  in  despair  the  moment  the  young  man's 
footsteps  died  away. 

Charles  had  to  pass  Mary*s  roota  to  go  to  his 
own.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  a  ruddy  light 
came  through  the  chink,  for  autumn  evenings 
are  chiU.  He  paused — how  could  he  help  it  ? 
and  peeped  in;  and  there  was  Mary  seated 
before  the  fire,  y&t^  very  still,  though  she  must 


have  heard  some  one  coming.  He  rattled  the 
lock  to  attract  her  attention ;  but  she  did  not  or 
would  not  hear  it,  sitting  with  her  back  to  the 
fire  as  still  as  before.  "  Mary !"  exclaimed  he, 
going  up  and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
"  are  you  determined  not  to  bid  me  good 
night  ?" 

"*Tis  easy  to  bid  good  night,  Charles." 

"  But  hard  to  say  good-bye,"  quoth  my  pretty 
Mary,  with  her  pale  face.  **  Do  you  know,  then, 
on  what  business  I  was  sent  for  ?"  he  added, 
his  forehead  crimsoning  a  little. 

"  I  guess,"  faltered  she,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  fire. 

"  And  ifs  easy  to  see  that  you  guess  right. 
It's  all  true  enough.  I  am  abandoned  to  my 
own  mis-er-able  resources.  I  am  to  go  away 
to-morrow  with  the  daylight,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  I  shall  set  foot  within  this  house  again." 

"  Oh,  Charles,  I  thought  you  loved  me !" 

"  So  I  do,  Mary !  Don't  shake  your  head  in 
that  sad  manner,  darling  little  girl,  but  give  me 
a  kiss,  and  be  good." 

She  did  not  kiss  him,  and  she  was  good. 

"  I  do  love  you  I"  he  exclaimed  again,  soft, 
and  earnest,  and  sincere ;  "for  there 's  nobody 
like  you  in  the  world.  And  I  believe  it  was 
something  more  than  chance  that  set  us  down 
on  that  box  in  Kiddle's  cockloft." 

"  And  yet  you  are  going  away,  never  to  come 
back." 

"  How  can  I  help  that  ?  I  did  not  volun- 
teer!" 

"But  you  banish  yourself,  Charles,  and  for 
faults  which  make  my  heart  ache  worse  than 
the  banishlnent.  Oh,  dear  Charlie !"  said 
she,  rising  and  putting  an  arm  round  his  neck, 
"  why  won't  you  let  us  all  love  you,  and  be 
proud  of  you,  as  we  might?  It  would  be  so 
easy!  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  myself 
alone,  for  you  have  a  hundred  friends,  and  I  am 
only  a  poor  girl  treated  kindly  for  your  sake. 
But  I  knew  you  first,  Charles;  we  were  children 
together ;  and  you  might  take  a  little  pains  only 
to  please  me !" 

He  listened  with  tenderness  fast  deepening 
down  into  gloom.  "  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it,  Mary,"  said  he;  "  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  worthy  of  your  solicitude.  It's  of  no 
use.  There's  no  moral  good  in  me.  I  was  bom 
damned,  and  damned  I  shall  be !  Let  me  bum 
out  my  own  way  then — ^it  promises  to  be  no 
tardy  operation — and  be  sure  that  my  better 
thoughts  were  always  inspired  by  this  beautiful 
face." 

He  spoke  with  a  profound  yoice,  while  hurri- 
cane clouds  were  gathering  in  his  eyes ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  what  he  said.  As  for  Mary,  she 
was  appalled  as  she  looked  and  listened — ^listened 
after  he  had  concluded,  as  if  to  echoes  sounding 
in  her  empty  heart,  and  then  fell  on  his  shoulder 
in  a  gentle  rain  of  tears. 

It  was  an  hour  after  when  Charles  sat  in  his 
own  room,  also  with  a  fire,  with  his  midnight 
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lamp,  and  not  without  a  little  wine.  He  had  the 
Kiddie  note  before  him ;  and  regarded  it  with  a 
keen  yet  puzzled  air. 

The  last  words  he  ever  breathed  to  my  wife  was, 
"Take  the  young  one  to  R.  Maherly,  Esquire^  67, 
Cheyne-walk,  CSbelsea,^  and  Heaven 

"To  J2.  Maberljr,  Esquire,  57,  Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsear— eh  ?"  said  Charles  to  himself.  "  And 
Maberly  is  not  spelt  with  two  b*s,  nor  Cheyne, 
Chaney !    I  suppose  it  actually  is  reserved  for 


me  to  disoover  that  this  eonld  neyer  be  taken 
from  a  man's  lips,  though  it  might  very  well  be 
copied  from  an  old  letter,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  'Weirdon'  too;  does  that  look  like 
Kiddle's  orthography  ?" 

The  other's  a  gaL    She's  oar  gal !    She  com  oat  of  the 
worcoa,  and  is  mysteroos  likewise. 

"  Is  that  it  ?"  said  Charles,  turning  a  wonder- 
ing face  to  the  fire. 

(To  be  coniimted.) 
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Wb  were  going  to  write  that  it  will  be  no 
news  to  the  reader  of  this  paper,  that  CxTRnER 
Bell  is  dead.  Yet  the  "public"  is  so  large  and 
so  scattered,  and  such  numbers,  even  of  those 
who  read,  are  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary 
gossip  and  of  newspapers,  that  we  can  conceive 
^ere  may  be  those  who  will  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  from  these  lines,  that  she,  whose  p6eudon3nn 
has  long  been  so  familiar  and  suggestive  is  gone 
from  us.  But  it  is  even  so.  Currer  Bell  died 
on  the  31st  of  March  last.  The  place  that  knew 
her  once  shall  know  her  no  more  for  ever ;  and 
the  Silent  Land  holds  not  a  more  silent  dweller 
than  she.  Softly,  quietly,  she  went  her  way,  as 
her  sisters  had  done  before  her ;  bat  her  footsteps 
have  left  a  long-4rawn  echo,  and  such  memorisds 
of  her  as  are  ours  have  become  pregnant  with 
new  meanings.  Now  a  **  life  from  the  dead " 
breathes  in  tiie  long  familiar  page,  and  a  sense 
of  oommunioated  vitality  creeps  through  iw,  as 
we  count  over  our  relics  with  a  sadness  which  is 
not  sorrow.  They  who  die  in  the  Lord  are 
blessed,  and  tears  are  not  for  the  departed  brave  ; 
but  a  peculiar  solemnity  must  cling  to  the 
memory  of  Currer  Bell  as  long  as  she  is  remem- 
bered. Her  name  is  one  to  which  belong  no 
dilettante  associations,  no  trivial  anecdote,  no 
trappings  of  literary  pomp  and  vanity.  Its 
sanctity  is  homely  and  bosom-bom.  Henceforth 
it  is  a  thought  for  the  wakeful  midwatches  of 
the  night,  or  a  household  word  for  the  melan- 
choly dusk.    Behold,  how  we  loved  her. 

When  we  spoke  recently,  through  these  pages, 
of  the  vocation  of  the  literary  man  and  the 
dangers  of  profsssumal  writing, — ^when  we  said 
that  whoso  wrote  to  live  was  in  a  fedse  position ; 
when  we  said  in  a  previous  paper,  that  the  general 
reader  had  little  idea  how  much  of  his  best  nature 
a  conscientious  writer  of  fiction  put  into  his  work, 
— ^we  did  not  think  how  solemn  a  voice  from  the 
grave  would  soon  repeat  our  words.  We  said 
above  that  no  dilettante  associations  cling  to  the 
name  of  Currer  Bell,  that  she  cannot  be  thought 
of  as  a  type  "  litenay  woman ;  and  there  is  a 
mournful  depth  of  tone  in  the  testimony  we  now 


bring  to  support  this  observation— the  testi- 
mony, we  believe,  of  Harriet  Marfcineau,  which 
appeared  in  the  Dstly  New9  of  Friday,  the  6th 
of  April.  If  the  genius  of  Currer  Bdl,  we  are 
told, 

had  been  inexhanstible,  it  would  haye  been  exhausted 
some  time  since.  She  had  ererj  indooemenfc  that  oonld 
have  arailed  with  one  leaa  high-minded,  to  publish  two  or 
three  novels  a  year.  Fame  waited  opon  all  she  did;  and 
she  might  have  enriched  herself  by  very  alight  exertion : 
but  her  steady  oonviction  was,  that  the  pnblicatioa  of  a 
book  is  a  solemn  act  of  conscience — in  the  case  of  a  novel 
as  mnch  as  any  other  kind  of  book.  She  was  not  fond 
of  speaking  of  henelf  and  her  oonaoience;  bat  she  now 
and  then  uttered  to  her  very  fisw  friends  things  which 
may,  alas !  be  told  now,  withoat  fear  of  horting  her  sen- 
sitive nature ;  things  which  ought  to  be  t^d  in  her 
honour.  Among  these  sayings  was  one  which  explsini 
the  long  intervd  between  her  works.  She  said  that  she 
thought  every  serious  deUneation  of  lilb  ought  to  he  the 
product  of  personal  experience  and  observation ;  experi- 
ence naturally  occurring,  and  observation  of  a  nonnal, 
and  not  of  a  forced  or  special  kind.  "  I  have  not  accu- 
mulated, since  I  published  '  Shirley,' "  she  said,  "  what 
makes  it  needful  for  me  to  speak  again ;  and,  till  1  do, 
may  Qod  give  me  grace  to  be  dumb !" 

It  is  trite  enough  to  say  that  the  "  physically 
insignificant  is  often  invested  with  dignity  and 
glory,  and  made  an  object  of  world- wide  interestj 
by  the  self-assertion  of  genius ;"  but  we  mustb(^ 
to  repeat  the  remark  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it 
into  juxtaposition  with  a  new  illustration. 
Currer  Bell,  says  Harriet  Martineau  (we  shall 
assume  that  this  name  is  correct — if  we  are  in 
error,  no  harm  is  done)  was  ''  the  smallest  of 
women,"  a  "frail  little  creature."  Haworth, 
in  Yorkshire,  must  be  one  of  the  least,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  retired  of  villages.  Yet  there  is 
no  quarter  of  the  civilised  world  to  which  the 
printing  press  has  carried  a  newspaper,  where 
Haworth  is  not  hallowed  ground ;  and  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say,  when  this  '*  wee,  dark" 
sister's  death  was  just  known, 

A  pang  will  be  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  stroagesfe 
interests  of  the  day,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  laud,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany  (where  her 
works  are  singularly  appreciated),  France,  and  America, 
that  the  "Cuner  Bell,"  who  so  l^ely  stcde  as  a  shadow 
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into  the  field  of  contemporary  literature,  has  already 
"beeome  a  shadoir  again, — ^yaniahing  from  omr  view,  and 
henoelbrth  haunting  only  the  memory  of  the  mnltittidefl 
wboae  expectation  was  fixed  upon  her. 

Akenaide  opposes  to 

Qreatneas  of  balk  and  symmetry  of  parts,— 
to 

all  the  range 
Of  sbns,  and  stars,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense; 

the  image  of  BrutuB,'^liftiiig  aloft  his  "  patriot 
steel;''  and  Hannah  More  says,  it  is  not  Mr 
opposition  of  mind  to  matter.  Here^  however,  is 
the  other  side  of  Akenside's  idea.  The  material 
minnte  is  magnified  and  thrown  into  relief  by 
spiritual  associations  of  the  most  delicate  charac- 
ter. While  the  giant  of  war  is  trampling  down 
Lives  by  thousands,  and  shouting  in  trumpet- 
t^^igaed  fury,  the  '<  smallest  of  women,"  fiom  a 
erAve  in  a  village  which  is  only  a  dot  on  the 
lar^lpest  map,  sits  a  queen  in  the  memory  of  more 
miL4ons  than  the  Uacedonian  dreamed  of  when 
be  looked  wistfully  over  the  sea  for  another 
world  to  conquer.  Surely  it  is  a  grand  reflec- 
tion ! 

In  I'^he  case  of  Currer  Bell,  at  the  very  age 
which  it  has  been  f»id  is  so  fatal  to  finely-strung 
and  pasi  donate  natures, 

Cad  le  the  b\lnd  fury  with  the  abhorred  shear?. 
And  slit  tbe  thin>spon  life. 

She  died  at  thirty-eight,  the  last  of  five  sisters, 
—  an  on/7/  brother  had  preceded  her  to  the 
world  of  f  madows  some  time  ago.  She  leaves 
here  her  father,  the  £.ev.  Patrick  Bronte, 
very  age^l  and  infirm,  and  her  husband  (who 
had  been  married  about  six  months),  the 
Eev.  A.  TB.  NichoUs,  her  father's  curate.  The 
names  o  f .'  the  three  sisters,  in  whom  the  reading 
world  lijas  been  interested  for  these  seven  or 
eight  y  oars,  are  weU  known  to  have  been  Char- 
lotte (<3urrer),  EUis  (Emily),  and  Acton  (Anne), 
Bell.  Their  history  is  altogether  exceptional, 
and  is  so  vitally  connected  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Hm  y'ir  writings,  Hiat,  even  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  on  ler  and  completeness,  something  must  be 
said  c  )fF  what  many  of  our  readers  have  already 
learn  (jd. 

ILany  years  ago,  the  Bev.  Patrick  Bronte, 
(the  :aaBie  is  Iiish,  extremely  ancient,  and  an 
abbr  t  matton  of  Bronterre)  then  Living  at  Pen- 
xam  >e,  in  Cornwall,  married,  against  the  wishes 
of  1:  Jls  Mends,  a  very  deUcate  and  impressionable 
yoTrpg  lady  on  whose  frame  it  would  appear, 
coii'jumptioinhad  already  set  the  seal  of  doom, 
aiyd.  b<»e  her  to  Haworth, -Aear  Keighley,  in 
fcDT.-k^ire,  of  which  village  he  had  been  made 
peTpetual  curate.  Her  family  ceased  to  hold 
93  ly  intercourse  with  her,  and  her  husband,  we 
f«at^6r,  was  of  a  studious,  unworldly,  and 
fdsaost  unintelligible  character;  a  character  in 
'  wl  lich  a  natural  tendency  to  reserve  and  aeif- 
m  jppression  asserted  itself  with  a  continuity  and 
s&fteogfSitiiat)  in  the  case  of  any  uetive  tendency 


directly  affecting  the  interests  of  others,  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  have  been  treated  as  insanity. 
It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  perpetually 
haunt  us  in  observation  of  life,  that  this  stem 
secretiveness  can  and  does  actually  exist  in 
association  with  strong  affections,  and  fine  in- 
tegrity, llie  young  wife,  perhaps  conscious 
that  ^e  carried  the  seeds  of  an  early  death  in 
her  bosom,  now  spent  her  days  in  a  seclusion 
which  must  have  affected  her  as  might  a  resi- 
dence on  a  Uttle  island  in  the  sea,  by  whose 
shores  glanced  never  a  sail  the  long  year  through. 
In  the  quietest  of  parsonages,  whose  windows 
opened  upon  the  graves  of  the  churchyard,  sur- 
rounded for  ever  by  the  solemnising  associations 
and  suggestions  of  her  husband's  vocation— en- 
joying such  intercourse  with  the  world  without 
as  a  rude  clump  of  cottages,  called  a  village, 
offered  to  her — ^lookingforthwhen  she  went  alwoad 
on  a  bleak,  unreclaimed  Yorkshire  moor, — ^with 
a  husband  of ''  close/'  silent  habits,  and  with  the 
half-stifled  flres  of  affection  for  the  friends  of 
her  youth  smouldering  in  her  heart,^— what  a 
life  must  this  woman  hisive  lived !  The  sense  of 
the  supernatural,  of  the  power  of  affection,  and 
of  the  will  over  time,  space,  and  circumstance, 
must  all  have  been  quickened  to  an  abnormal 
and  perilous  degree.  The  faculty  of  minute 
observation  would  be  strengthened  in  proportion 
to  the  fewness  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was 
exercised,  (the  alternative  would  be  a  stunting 
and  deadening  process);  volumes  of  thought 
would  bo  found  in  trifles ;  the  smallest  incident 
would  furnish  a  centre  for  radii  of  yearning,  of 
retrospection,  of  imagination.  Of  a  mother 
leading  this  strange,  unnatural,  brooding  ex- 
istence, were  bom  Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Ann 
Bronte.  Of  Charlotte,  Em£y,  and  Ann  Bronte, 
were  bom  '' J^ane  Eyre,*'  "WutheringH. Bights," 
and  the  *'  Tenant  of  WUdfeU  HaU." 

The  early  training  of  the  children,  es|  eoiaUy 
that  of  Charlotte,  could  scarcely  hav^  been 
happy,  cittier  as  to  intellectual  or  moral  disci- 
pline. At  an  early  age,  Charlotte  indm  ed  her 
father  to  send  her  and  her  sisters  to  the  Clergy 
School,  at  Cowan-bridge,  whixshisthe  ^'Lowood" 
of  Jane  Eyre.  Let  us  quote  the  Daihf  News 
again: — 

The  aooount  of  tiie  vohool  in  "  Jane  i^«  "  k  oidgr  too 
true.  The  **  Helen  "  of  that  tale  ift— not  predsely  the 
eldest  tietor,  who  died  there — bat  more  like  her  than 
any  ot  her  real  person.  She  Ib  that  gister,  "  with  a  dif- 
ference."  Another  siBter  died  at  home  soon  after  leaving 
the  school,  and  in  oonseqnenoe  of  its  hardsbipa;  ana 
"CniTW  Bell"  (Charlotte  Bront^  waa  never  free  while 
therci  (for  a  year  and  %  half)  from  the  gnawing  leniation 
or  coneeqnent  feebleness  of  downright  hunger:  and  ahe 
ne¥ei:  grew  an  inoh  froi^Ei  that  time.  She  ^^9  the  smallest 
of  women;  and  it  was  that  school  which  stunted  her 
growth.  Ab  she  tells  ns  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  the  tlsitation 
of  an  epidemic  caused  a  total  change  and  radical  reform 
in  the  establishment,  ^hich  was  even  removed  to  another 
site.  But  the  reform  came  too  late  to  reveme  the  destiny 
of  th«  doomed  lami^  of  the  Bronte. 

Such  experiences  as  those  of  these    girb  at 
Lowood^  were  excellently  adapted  to  give  a 
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premature  insight  into  the  recesses  of  human 
motive  and  the  varieties  of  human  character^ 
and  to  strengthen  a  natural  tendency  to  surround 
the  ordinary  and  the  real  with  a  pretematurally 
tragic  atmosphere.  That  they  would  deepen 
that  morhid  iiute  for  self-communion  and  self- 
suppression  which  so  evidently  existed  in  all  three 
of  these  remarkahle  heings,  most  of  all  in  Emily, 
is  obvious.  We  wish  we  had  fuller  details  con- 
cerning the  prototype  of  *'  Helen/'  who  seems  to 
have  resembled  Ann  more  than  either  of  the  sisters 
who  survived  her.  After  Lowood,  came  for  Char- 
lotte, Emily,  and  Ann,  the  life  of  a  governess. 
Charlotte  went  on  the  Continent,  as  would  be 
plain  from  ''Yillette,"  if  from  nothing  else; 
but  the  same  thing  would  be  naturally  inferred 
by  any  attentive  reader  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  in 
which  there  are  frequent  Gbdlicisms  of  style,  and 
a  certain  indescribable  but  unmistakeable  air  of 
having  examined  Continentalsociety  frt>m  a  Con- 
tinental point  of  view.  In  "  Shirley,"  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  Gallicisms  are  more  fre- 
quent even  tiian  in  "Jane  Eyre;"  apart  from 
tiiat,  the  talk  of  Moore's  sister  is  wonderfrQly 
done,  and  we  shall  never  lose  our  hold  or  our  en- 
joyment of  some  of  the  lady's  expressions — 
"Unaccountably pensive," — "  I  ever  disapprove 
of  what  is  not  intelligible," — "  Unsettled  hurry," 
— "  I  will  give  her  principles ;  I  will  give  her 
the  control  of  her  feelings." 

We  commence  and  continue  the  UUrary  his- 
tory of  these  girls  in  the  words  of  Charlotte,  in 
the  Biographical  notice  of  her  sisters  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  "  Wuthering  Heights," 
and  "  Agnes  Grey,"  published  after  their  deatii, 
and  dated  19th  September,  1850  :— 

About  fiv  •  yean  ago,  my  two  sirten  and  myself,  after 
a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  separation,  found  our- 
selves reunited  and  at  home.  Resident  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict, whfre  edncation  had  made  little  progress,  and 
where,  oc  aseqnently,  there  was  no  inducement  to  seek 
■ocial  int  'rconrse  beyond  our  own  domestic  circle,  we 
were  wh  ^lly  dependent  on  ourselves  and  each  other,  on 
books  an  1  study,  for  the  enjoyments  and  occupations  of 
life.  Th  }  highest  stimulus,  as  well  as  the  liveliest  plea- 
sure we }  ad  known  from  childhood  upwards,  lay  in  at- 
tempts at  literary  composition.  Formerly  we  used  to 
show  each  other  what  we  wrote,  but  of  late  yean  this 
habit  of  communication  and  consultation  had  been  dis- 
continued ;  hence  it  ensued,  that  we  were  mutually  igno- 
rant of  the  progress  we  might  respectively  have  made. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 1  accidentally  lighted 
on  a  MS.  volume  of  verse  in  my  mater  Emiljps  hand- 
writing. Of  course,  I  was  not  surprised,  knowing  that 
she  could  and  did  write  verse:  I  looked  it  over,  and 
something  more  than  surprise  sdzed  me — a  deep  con- 
viction that  these  were  not  common  effusions,  nor  at  all 
like  the  poetry  women  generally  write.  I  thought  them 
oondensed  and  terse,  vigorous  and  genuine.  To  my  ear, 
they  had  also  a  peculiar  music — ^wild,  melancholy,  and 
elevating.  .  .  .  Meantime^  my  younger  sister  quietly 
produced  some  of  her  own  compositions,  intimating  that 
since  Emily's  had  given  me  pleasure,  I  might  like  to 
look  at  hen.  I  could  not  but  be  a  partial  judge,  yet  I 
thought  that  these  verses,  too,  had  a  sweet,  dnoere  pathos 
of  their  own. 

We  had  very  early  cherished  the  dream  of  one  day  be- 
coming authors.  This  dream,  never  relinquiahed,  even 
when  distance  divided  and  absorbing  tasks  occupied  us. 


now  suddenly  acquired  strength  and  ooosiatenej:  it 
took  the  character  of  a  resolve.  We  agreed  to  ar- 
range a  small  selection  of  our  poems,  and,  if  possible^ 
get  them  printed.  Averse  to  personal  publidty,  we 
veiled  our  own  names  under  those  of  Cnrrer,  EUis, 
and  Acton  Bell;  the  ambiguous  duMce  being  dictated  by 
a  sort  of  conscientious  scruple  at  assuming  Christian 
names  poatively  masculine,  while  we  did  not  like  to  de- 
clare ourselves  women,  because,  without  at  that  time  sus- 
pecting that  our  mode  of  writing  and  thinking  was  not 
what  IS  called  "  feminine" — we  had  h  vague  impresnon 
that  authoresses  are  liable  to  be  looked  On  with  prejudice; 
we  had  noticed  how  critics  sometimes  use  for  their  chas- 
tisement the  weapon  of  personality,  and  for  their  reward 
a  flattery,  which  is  not  true  praise. 

The  bringing  out  of  our  little  book  was  hard  work.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  neither  we  nor  our  poems  were  at  all 
wanted;  but  for  this  we  had  been  prepared  at  the  outset ; 
though  inexperienced  ourselves,  we  had  read  the  experi- 
ence of  othen.  The  great  puzzle  lay  in  the  difficulty  of 
getting  answen  of  any  kind  from  the  publishers  to  whom 
we  applied.  Being  greatly  harassed  by  this  obstacle^  1 
ventured  to  apply  to  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  £dinbuig:h, 
for  a  word  oi  advice ;  they  may  have  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance, but  I  have  not,  for  from  them  I  received  a 
brief  and  busineis-like,  but  civil  and  sensible  reply  ;  on 
which  we  acted,  and  at  last  made  way. 

The  book  was  printed ;  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  'all  of 
it  that  merits  to  be  known  are  the  poems  of  Ellis  BeU. 
The  fixed  conviction  I  held,  and  hold,  of  the  wo.rth  of 
these  poems,  has  not  indeed  received  the  confirmsJaon  of 
much  favourable  criticism;  but  I  must  retun  it  not- 
withstanding. 

HI  success  failed  to  crush  us:  the  mere  efforit  ^'i  ;• 
ceed  had  given  a  wonderful  zest  to  existence*;  it  most 
be  pursued.  We  each  set  to  work  on  a  p).x)se  tale : 
Ellis  Bell  produced  « Wuthering  HeighU,"  iVcton  BeU 
"  Agnes  Grey,"  and  Currer  Bell  also  wroto  a  narrative  in 
one  volume.  These  MSS.  were  perseveriiigly  obtruded 
upon  various  publishen  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
half;  usually,  their  finte  was  an  ignominion&^  and  abrupt 
dismi<PM^l. 

At  last  "Wuthering  Heights"  and  "Agnes  C^y"  were 
accepted  on  terms  somewhat  impoverishing  tc>  the  two 
authon;  Currer  Bell's  book  found  acceptan«3e  nowhere, 
nor  any  acknowledgment  of  merit,  so  that  something 
like  the  chill  of  despair  began  to  invade  his  h(«rt.  As 
a  forlorn  hope,  he  tried  one  publishing-house  more — 
Messn.  Smith  and  Elder.  Ere  long — in  a  mu-eh  shorter 
space  than  that  on  which  experience  had  taqg'ht  him 
to  calculate — ^there  came  a  letter,  which  he  opened  in 
the  dreary  expectation  of  finding  two  hard,  liopeleas 
lines,  intimating  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  were 
not  disposed  to  publish  the  MS.,  and,  instead,  he 
took  out  of  the  envelope  a  letter  of  two*  p^ges- 
He  read  it  trembling.  It  declined,  indeed,  to  pub- 
lish that  tale,  for  buoness  reasons,  but  it  diflci  isaed  its 
merits  and  demerits  so  courteously,  so  considerati  ily,  in  a 
spirit  so  rational,  with  a  discrimination  so  enlightened, 
that  this  very  reftisal  cheered  the  author  better  than  a 
vulgarly-expressed  acceptance  would  have  done.  It  was 
added,  that  a  work  in  three  volumes  would  mec  it  with 
carefid  attention. 

I  was  then  just  completing  Jane  Eyre,  at  which  I  had 
been  working  while  the  one  volume  tale  was  ploddii  tg  its 
weary  round  in  London:  in  three  weeks  I  sent  iti  cvff; 
Mendly  and  skilful  hands  took  it  in.  This  was  i  a  the 
commencement  of  September,1847 ;  it  came  out  befor  e  tlie 
dose  of  October  following,  while  "  Wuthering  Hdghts  *'ai  id 
"Agnes  Orey,"  my  sisten'  works,  whic^hi^alr^y  bee'n 
in  the  press  for  months,  still  lingered  under  a  diffefen  t 
management.  They  appeared  at  last.  Critics  fisdled  tc> 
do  them  justice. 

The  supplement  to  this  story  must  come  fsxsm 
another   pen— once   more,  Harriet  Martineva. 
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It  is  far  better  to  make  direct  quotations  than  to 
dilute  and  "  doctor "  on  the  pretence  of  origi- 
nality : — 


M 
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Jane  Eyre"  was  naturally  and  nniversally  supposed 
to  be  Charlotte  herself;  but  she  always  denied  it,  calmly, 
cheerfiilly,  and  with  the  obvions  nncerity  which  charac- 
terised aU  she  said.  She  declared  that  there  was  no  more 
ground  for  the  assertion  than  this : — She  once  told  her 
msters  that  they  were  wrong — even  morally  wrong — in 
making  their  heroines  beautiful,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  repHed  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  hertnne  in- 
teresting on  other  terms.  Her  answer  was,  "I  will 
prove  to  you  that  yon  are  wrong.  I  will  show  you  a 
heroine  as  small  and  as  plain  as  myself,  who  shall  be  as 
interesting  as  any  of  yours.**  "Hence,  *  Jane  Eyre,"* 
said  she,  in  telling  the  anecdote:  "but  she  is  not 
myself,  any  further  than  that."  As  the  work  went 
on,  the  interest  deepened  to  the  writer.  When 
she  came  to  "  Thomfleld,"  she  could  not  stop.  Being 
short-sighted  to  excess,  she  wrote  in  little  square  paper 
books,  held  dose  to  her  eyes,  and  (the  first  copy)  in 
pencQ.  On  she  went,  writing  incessantly  for  three 
weeks ;  by  which  time  die  had  carried  her  heroine  away 
from  Thomfield,  and  was  herself  in  a  fever,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  pause.  The  rest  wag  written  with  less 
vehemence,  and  with  more  anxious  care.  The  world  adds, 
with  less  vigour  and  interest.  She  could  gratify  her 
singular  reserve,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  tlds  re- 
markable book.  We  all  remember  how  long  it  was  before 
we  could  lefum  who  wrote  it,  and  any  particulars  of  the 
writer,  when  the  name  was  revealed.  She  was  living 
among  the  wild  Yorkshire  hills,  with  a  father  who  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  studies  to  notice  her  occupations; 
in  a  place  where  newspapers  were  never  seen  (or  where 
she  never  saw  any),  and  in  a  house  where  the  servants 
knew  nothing  about  books,  manuscripts,  proofe,  or  the 
post.  When  she  told  her  secret  to  her  father,  she  carried 
her  book  in  one  hand,  and  an  adverse  review  in  the  other, 
to  save  his  simple  and  unworldly  mind  from  rash  ex- 
pectations of  a  fame  and  fortune  which  she  was  deter- 
mined should  never  be  the  aims  of  her  life.  That  we 
have  had  only  two  novels  since  shows  how  deeply 
grounded  was  this  resolve. 

"  Shirley"  was  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  the  midst 
of  fearful  domestic  griefs.  Her  only  brother,  a  young 
man  of  once  splendid  promise  which  was  early  blighted, 
and  both  her  remaining  sisters,  died  in  one  year.  There 
was  something  inexpressibly  affecting  in  the  aspect  of  the 
frail  little  creature  who  baa  done  such  wonderful  things, 
and  who  was  able  to  bear  up,  with  so  bright  an  eye  and 
9o  composed  a  countenance,  under  such  a  weight  of  sor- 
row, and  such  a  prospect  of  solitude.  In  her  deep 
mourning  dress  (neat  as  a  Quaker's),  with  her  beautiful 
bfur,  smooth  and  brown,  her  fine  eyes  blazing  with 
meaning,  and  her  sensible  face  indicating  a  habit  of  self- 
control,  if  not  of  silence,  she  seemed  a  perfect  household 
image — irresistibly  recalling  Wordsworth's  description  of 
that  domestic  treasure.  And  she  was  this.  She  was  as 
able  at  the  needle  as  the  pen.  The  household  knew  the 
exoellenoe  of  her  cookery  before  they  heard  of  that  of  her 
books. 

It  is  enough.  Currer  Bell's  nearest  relatives 
survive  her,  and  we  will  add  none  of  the  small 
talk  which  is  current  about  her  personal  history, 
seeing  that  we  cannot  tell  on  what  chord  we 
might  unwittingly  strike,  or  what  false  impres- 
sions we  might  convey  by  stating  what  was  lite- 
rally true. 

It  will  before  this  time  have  occurred  to  the 
reader  that,  though  books  freer  from  the  small 
trickery  of  egotism  than  those  of  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell,  were  never  given  to  the  world, 


jet  that  their  whole  life-story  might  be  gathered 
by  collating  passages  scattered  over  their  very 
remarkable  novels.  ISot  only  are  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  writers'  characters  reproduced 
for  us,  but  minor  details  contribute  to  the  in- 
tense reality  of  the  descriptions.  No  one  can 
forget  Jane  Eyre's  smaUness,  the  vivid,  in- 
quiring expression  of  her  eyes,  which  Mr. 
Eochester  noticed  so  early,  nor  the  "  Quaker" 
plainness  and  neatness  of  her  dress,  twice  men- 
tioned, with  that  verv  epithet,  in  the  first 
volume  of  "  Jane  Eyre. '  In  "  Agnes  Grey," 
in  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  again  in  "  Villette,"  we 
have  what  we  may  call  the  governess  dement. 
Everywhere  we  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  clerical  character  and  habits,  and  of  i£e 
perils  of  lonely,  motherless  childhood.  In 
**  Vuthering Heights,"  in  the  early  part  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  and  in  "  Yillette,"  the  child  element  is 
very  strong,  and  the  children  all  painMly  un- 
healthy beings.  What  woman  ever  wrote  be- 
fore of  hunger,  as  Currer  has  done  in  the  third 
volume  of  "Jane  Eyre?"  In  many  parts  of 
the  works  of  these  interestiDg  women,  indeed, 
the  savoury  or  aHmentive  element  is  so  promi- 
nent^ as  naturally  to  suggest  to  a  reader  the 
inquiry — do  not  this  peculiar  vividness  and 
zest  of  description  spring  from  special  expe- 
riences? And  poor  Currer  has  been  fain,  she 
said,  to  pick  up  the  crambs  from  under  the  table 
at  Lowood ! 

Let  us  recal  for  a  moment  what  we  have 
written  of  the  peculiar  "  temperament"  of  Mr. 
Bronte,  (we  use  that  common  word,  but  the 
reserve  of  which  we  have  spoken  lies  deeper 
than  "  temperament"),  and  of  the  life  the  mol&er 
must  have  led  in  her  Yorkshire  solitude,  and 
then  turn  to  what  Currer  writes  of  her  sisters : — 

My  sister  Emily  was  not  a  person  of  a  demonstrative 
character,  nor  one  on  the  recesses  of  whose  mind  and 
feelings,  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  could  in- 
trude unlicensed — it  took  hours  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
discovery  I  had  made  (of  her  poetical  attempts).  In 
Anne,  there  was  a  constitutional  reserve  and  taciturnity, 
which  placed  and  kept  her  in  the  shade,  and  covered  her 
mind,  and  especially  her  feelings,  with  a  sort  of  nun-like 
veil,  which  was  rarely  lifted. 

0  fearful  and  wonderful  human  spirit !  In 
every  one  of  the  books  left  us  by  the  Brontes, 
the  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  the  rare  power 
of  self-suppression  with  which  the  leading  cha- 
racters are  endowed.  In  Anne's  novels  this  is 
less  apparent  than  in  the  rest ;  but  in  her  poetry 
the  natural  tendency  is  strongly  developed: — 

I've  noticed  many  a  youthiul  form, 

Upon  whose  changeful  face 
The  inmost  workings  of  the  soul 

The  gazer  well  might  trace; 
The  sp«Eiking  eye,  the  changing  lip, 

The  ready-blushing  cheek, 
The  smiling,  or  beclouded  brow. 

Their  d^erent  feelings  speak. 
But,  thank  Qod,  you  miffht  gaze  on  mine 

For  hours,  and  never  know. 
The  secret  changes  of  my  soul, 

From  joy  to  keenest  woe  I 
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In  Ciiner  the  convenaiionftl  impiilM  vooM  ap^ 
pMur  to  liave  been  itronger  than  in  her  sisten ; 
as  her  reading  and  obseryation  Trere,  no  donbt, 
more  discnraive,  and  her  torn  of  nind  moxe  ana- 
IjtieaL  Notwithstanding  her  capacity  of  prompt 
daeision  and  persiBtent  action,  she  waa  evideiitly 
a  very  sympathetic  person;  a  perscm  who  was 
not  too  self-recessed  to  take  the  hnes  of  Buiroond- 
ing  minds ;  a  y^  yersatile  person,  whose  lot  it 
mnst  hare  been  to  pass  throng^  many  phases  of 
derelopment  before  the  natural  termination  of 
her  career. 

"Shirley"  and  "ViUette"  were  both  stories 
of  oirenmstance  and  observation,  snfOLciently  in* 
dioating  the  changes  which  were  passing  oyer 
the  writer's  mind.  Currer  Bell  had  arrived^ 
when  she  wrote  "  Shirley/'  at  that  saddening 
appreciation  of  the  stubbornness  of  stubborn 
liicts  which  comes  sooner  or  later  for  all  of  ns, 
and  with  a  deadly  weight  upon  the  imaginatiye 
and  the  recluse.  She  saw  the  world  as  it  eyer 
seems  at  a  certain  stage  of  our  mental  history-— 
a  bad,  bristling  scene  of  complication  and  selfish- 
nessy  where  men  and  women  jostle  each  other 
£rom  day  to  day,  with  little  real  communion ; 
where  circumstance  is,  in  fact,  too  strong 
for  spirit.  We  all  fling  onrselyes  into  life 
with  the  eonyiction  that  an  athletic  soul 
K»y  mould  all  things  as  it  will ;  but  sooner  or 
later,  we  find  we  have  flung  onrselyes  against  a 
rock  which  sends  us  backward  staggmd  and 
bleeding.  This  is  a  discoyery  which  cannot  be 
anticipated,  which  no  prematinity  of  the  faculties 
will  giye.*  it  had  fUft  come  for  Ourrer  Bell 
when  she  wrote  "Jane  Eyre;"  it  had  come, 
when  she  wrote  "  Shirley."  "  Jane  Eyre"  and 
"  Wutheriag  Heights"  are  noyels  in  which  Will 
and  Loye  master  Circumstance.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Jane  marries  Rochester,  or  that  none 
of  the  ordinary  machinery  is  set  to  work  to 
1»ing  about  this  result — ^but  there  is  the  agency 
ai  that  mysterious  identity  of  two  souls  who  in- 
tensely loye,  which  eyer  takes  possesion  of 
solitai^,  yearning  natures,  such  as  Mrs.  Bronte's, 
and  that  of  her  girls.  Compare  the  following 
passages,  one  firom  Currer's  "Jane  Eyre/'  the 
other  from  the  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  of  Ellis 
Bell:— 

Some  days  smoe— ^nay,  I  can  f  esnember  them — ^foor ; 
it  was  last  Monday  night,  a  ringolar  mood  came  orer  me : 
one  in  which  grief  repkced  frenzy — sorrow,  snllenness.  I 
had  long  had  the  impression  that  since  I  coold  nowhere 
find  yoa,  yon  mnst  be  dead.  I4ite  that  night — ^perhaps  it 
might  be  between  eleyeii  and  twelve  o'cloA  ere  I  raffed 
to  my  dreary  rest,  1  supplicated  Gkxl,  that,  if  it  seemed 
good  to  Him,  I  might  soon  be  taken  from  this  life, 
and  admitted  to  that  world  to  eome,  where  tlwre  was 
still  hope  of  rejoining  Jane. 

I  was  in  my  own  room,  and  sittinff  by  the  window, 
which  was  open ;  it  soothed  me  to  feel  the  balmy  night 
air,  though  I  co\ild  see  no  stars,  and  only  by  a  yague,  la- 
minoos  luoe,  knew  the  preseaoe  of  a  moon.    I  loi^^  for 

-  -   '  ...  —  . 

•  See  "  Shirley,"  VoL  II.,  p.  d— "  Onr  power  of  being 
happy,"  &c.,  &c.  "JMtikftwatwk^itlwuyomff^'two 
yean  ago.** 


theebJanei!    Oh»  IlcMffed  ior  thee  both  with  sool  and 

flesh !  I  asked  of  Ood,  at  onoe  m  anginsh  aad  hpmiUty, 
if  I  had  not  been  long  enough  desolate,  afflictra, 
tormented;  and  might  not  soon  taste  bliss  and  peace 
onoe  more  ?  That  I  merited  all  I  endured,  I  acknew- 
ledged— thati  could  scaroely  end«a»  mora,  I  pleaded; 
and  the  alpha  and  omega  of  my  heart's  wishes  broke  ia- 
T(dnntarily  from  my  lips,  in  the  words— *<  Jane !  Jane! 

Jane !" 

"Did  yoa  speak  these  wenk aloud ?" 

"I  did,  Jane.  If  any  liateaer  had  heard  ■!%  he  wonld 
have  thought  aae  mad;  I  pvoDOHBoed  them  with  mA 
frmitio  eneigy." 

"And  it  was  hist  Monday  night:  somanvhaie  near 

midnight  P" 

"  Yea »  hat  tha  time  is  of  bo  coBseqpenee :  what  fol* 
kvwed  is  the  skAmge  poM.  Yoa  will  tUak  me  aapenti- 
tions— some  sopentitioa  I  have  id  my  bk)od,  and  always 
had;  nevertheless,  this  is  trae-^rae  at  l«tft  it  ia  thati 
heard  what  I  now  rekfce.  As  I  Qoushamed  <  Jane!  Jane! 
Jane ! '  a  voice— I  cannot  tell  whenee  the  voioe  earner  but 
I  know  whose  voice  it  was^  replied,  'lameouing:  wait 
ibr  me.'  And  a  moment  after  went  whisperinf  en 
the  wind,  the  wonb—"  Where  ate  yen  ?' " 

ru  teU  yon,  if  I  can,  the  idea,  the  pictare  these  wards 
opened  to  my  mind:  yet  it  is  difficult  to  express  what  I 
want  to  express.  Femdean  is  buried,  as  yon  see»  in  a 
heavy  wood,  where  sound  falls  dull,  and  dies  nnre- 
verbeniting.  "Where  are  you?"  seamed  spoken 
amongst  moimtaias;  for  I  heard  a  hill-sent  echo  repeat 
the  wordSb  Cooler  and  fresher  at  the  moment  the  gale 
seemed  to  visit  my  brow:  I  could  have  deemed  that  in 
some  wild  love  scene,  I  and  Jane  were  meeting.  In  spirit, 
I  beKeve,  we  must  have  met.  Ton  no  doubt  were,  at 
that  hour,  in  unconscious  sleep,  Jane;  perhaps  your 
soul  wandered  from  iu  cell  to  comfort  niine;  for  those 
were  yonr  accents— as  certain  as  I  live — they  were 
yours  r 

Beader,  it  was  on  Monday  night — near  midnight— 
that  I,  too,  had  received  the  mysterious  summoui: 
those  were  the  very  words  by  which  I  replied  to  it. 
I  listened  to  Mr.  Bochester's  narrative,  but  made  no 
disclosure  in  return.  The  coincidence  struck  me  as 
too  awful  and  inexplicable  to  be  communicated  or  dis- 
cussed. If  I  had  said  anything,  my  Ule  woutd  bs 
such  as  must  necessarily  make  a  profound  hnprenion 
on  the  mtnd  of  my  hearer;  and  that  mind,  yet  from 
its  sufferings  too  prone  to  gloom,  needed  not^  the 
deeper  shade  of  the  supernatural.  I  kept  these  things, 
then,  and  pondered  them  in  my  heart 

The  other  passage  is  firoxa  the  eonversatioB 
between  Heathclift  and  Kelly  Pean,  after 
Catherine  Eamshaw's  death : — 

••  She's  deadr  he  said;  "  Tve  not  waited  for  yon  to 
leam  that.  Put  your  handkerchief  away— don't  snivel 
before  me.    Damn  you  all !  she  wants  none  of  ytw 

tears r "And— did  she  ever  mention 

me?**  he  asked,  hesitating,  as  if  dreading  that  the 
answer  to  his  question  would  introduce  details  that  he 
could  not  hear  to  hear.  *'  Her  senses  never  retamed; 
she  recognised  nobody  from  the  time  you  left  her,"  I 
said,  "she  lies  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  face;  and 
her  latest  ideas  wandered  back  to  pleasant  early  days. 
Her  life  closed  in  a  gentle  dream— msy  she  wake  as 
kindly  in  the  other  world  T 

"May  she  wake  in  tormentr  he  cried,  with  fright- 
ful vehemeoce,  stamping  his  foot  and  groaning  in  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  ungovernable  passion.  ""Why, 
she's  a  liar  to  the  end  t  Where  is  she  t  not  t^an-^ 
not  in  Heaven— not  perisfaed-^wbere?  Oh  I  you  said 
you  cared  nothing  lor  my  sufferings!  And  I  party 
one  prayer— repeat  it  till  my  tongue  sttffsn^— Catherine 
Earnshaw,  may  you  not  rest  as  long  as  I  am  liringl 
You  said  I  ki&ed  you— haunt  me^  then  I  The  mur- 
dered do  haunt  their  murderers,  I  beUeve.  1  know 
thai  ^osis  have  wsaderetf  ob  esnk   B#  wMk  m 
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a]irsjf»«-tike  any  form-jdriye  me  nftd  I  onlj  do  not 
leare  me  in  this  ab/sa,  where  I  cannot  find  yon!  Oh, 
God  I  it  is  nnntterable!  I  camtot  live  wiihont  mj  life! 
I  coMiot  lire  withoat  mj  sool!" 

Kociiti45k»on''WutiieriiigHagbt8^  everfell 
in  oar  way,  but  it  is  with  a  smile  that  we  learn 
^m  Cozrer  Bell's  pze&ce,  that,  with  the  one 
esoeptioii  she  m»Jdkm,  the  "  pcess  "  failed  to 
diieem  that  it  was  a  work  at  real  genius,  of 
goimiiia  ereative  power.  Ovaret  Bell  seems  to 
have  been  distiaody  of  opinion  that  her  sist^ 
possened  the  ctmUre  gy%  in  a  higher  degree 
tfasniabedid.  Of  ber  sister  she  says,  that  when 
she  had  drawn  Eeathdif t,  Earasbaw,  Catherine, 
ete  "kimo  mt  what  she  had  daw"  Of  herself, 
die  «»7S  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  (2nd  £d.  p.  149)— 
'^Kary-Aiui  had  a  turn  for  narratLve;  /  for 
mafffm;  she  UM  to  imform,  I  to  question  :** 
wtuch  is  a  Tery  conscions  and  frignificant  pas* 
Bttge.  In  Gnrrer  we  are  not  (rare  whether  the 
aiudytie  did  not  at  leaet  equal  the  oreative 
p9w^,  whdtiber  she  possessed  Hne  same  fseulty 
of  projeetian  m&  her  sistw.  We  dp  not  &nd  in 
ftn^iester,  in  Sir  John  Sirers,  an^hing  so 
uaiqne  »#  in  Heathclift,  and  Catiienna.  We 
underatand  the  f<Miner  easily ;  their  conduct  is 
hsnaonioiifi ;  they  were  produioed  ab  extra ;  there 
(MA  be  no  dispute  ahont  them.  Strange  as  it 
mi^seeai  at  a  hasty  g]«aoe,  these  are  not  the 
eharaeteristies  of  intuitive  character-drawing, 
ss  witness  the  endless  disputes  affiong  the  justest 
eritia»  alHHit  the  most  absolutely  real  of 
imaginary  beings  —  Hamlet^  Maebeth,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Ac. ;  and  tiie  diyenity  in  the  imper- 
flonatioofl  of  actors  of  equal  taknt.  Nor  is  it 
the  &et  that  tmh.  of  the  charaeters  we  meet  in 
eywy-daylife  as  would  be  digibleforanevelist's 
or  dramatist's  porpoae,  sach  ae  o£br  the  means 
of  devdoping  tiiought  and  passion  in  a  conflict 
of  events^  are  easily  understood;  quite  the  con- 
trary. We  think  we  recognise  m  the  freedom 
with  whieh  beings  so  diyerse  as  BJeathdifb, 
Catherine,  and  Edgar  Linton,  are,  so  to  speak, 
flnng  whole  and  erect,  upon  ^e  oanyas,  a 
gBonine  originating  power.  We  are  sensible  of 
astwrtiing  incongrui^  in  the  two-pege  long,  me- 
i^ymfd  epee^es  of  Heathclift;  foot,  taking 
that  in  eonnection  with  the  rapid  succession  of 
incident^  (run  ywx  eye  down  any  page  of 
"  Wnthering  S^ghts,^'  end  i¥>tiee  tibis)  and  the 
keen,  vivid  dialogiie,  we  cannot  help  fimcying 
MJB  Bell  ebould  hare  been — a  dranuttist :  thm, 
the  long  speeehes  te  inappropriate  listeners 
would  have  been  inspired  soliloquies^  offending 
against  no  artistic  proprieties  whatever. 

We  are  inclined  to  say,  then^  that  if  Enuly 
BronbS  had  lived,  she  woiudhave  produced  works 
of  a  more  unique  and  enduring  character  than 
even  "  Jane  Eyre."  This,  however,  is  only  a 
very  tunid  speculation  of  ours.  Charlotte's 
mind  was  a  mind  of  wonderful  things ;  and  what 
might  have  come  to  the  surface  after  she  had 
worked  out  the  transitionary  lodes,  as  she  was 
doing  in  "  Shirley"  and  "  Villette,"  it  would  in- 


deed be  hard  to  say.  Int^ese  last  worksone  dis- 
covers a  greater  variety  of  observations  and 
reading,  and  more  literary  tact  than  in  ''Jane 
Eyre,"  but  there  is  not  the  same  intensity,  nor 
does  the  trick  of  the  mind  so  regularly  determine 
the  trick  of  the  composition.  The  style  is  free, 
and  often  smart,  with  great  diversity  of  modu- 
lation; magni&cent  passages  occur  here  and 
there.  We  miss  one  frequent  peculiarity  of 
earnest,  absorbed  writing,  where  the  writer  is 
unpractised,  whichis  apparent  in  "Jane  Eyre/'— ^ 
iteration  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  as  if 
they  could  not  be  let  go — e.g.,  "  Quaker-like;" 
"  gathered  to,"  "  eerie,"  "  eerily."  When  we 
say  that  the  mental  trick  does  not  seem  in 
"Shirley"  and  "YUlette"  to  have  determined  the 
trick  of  the  pen  so  regularly  as  in  "Jane 
Eyre^"  we  have  an  eye  particularly  on  the  fact 
that  in  '^  Jane  Eyre"  and  the  poems,  you  always 
have  very  distinctly  put  before  you  the  dot  of 
simple  incident,  frt>m  which  the  web  of  mystery 
and  passion  is  to  be  woven ;  you  see  where  ^ 
point  of  the  compasses  was  planted,  before  the 
radii  of  the  charmed  circle  were  drawn;  and 
that  this  is  not  so  strikingly  the  case  in  the 
later  works.  Take  the  first  chapter  in  "  Jane 
Eyre."  It  st^ts  from — "  We  had  been  toander- 
ing  in  the  let^lees  shrubbery,"  (it  will  not  do  to 
re^  ioMing  or  to  omit  ike  adjective);  and 
before  you  reach  the  fifth  page,  you  are  landed 
in  a  terra  incognita  of  wonder  and  horror.  Take 
the  poem  "  Pilate's  Wife's  Dream" : — 

Fve  qaenclMd  my  kmp— I  strnck  ic  in  that  start 
Whidi  tiexj  linifo  nonyolsed.    I  heard  it  fall — 

and  then  pursue  this  bird  of  the  thunder-cloud 
through  her  gradually  widening  sweep  t)f 
thou^t.  Take  tiie  poem  "Mementos,"  the 
commencement  is  enough  to  stamp  it  for 
Charlotte's  without  veading  another  line : — 

Arranging  loo^-locked  drawers  and  ihal¥eB 
Of  cabinets  shat  up  for  years,    •    *    •    . 
How  |till  the  lonely  room  appears — 

Take  the  poem,  "  The  Letter,"  and  there  notice 
another  peculiarity  of  Charlotte's  early  style, — 
her  frequent  use  of  the  interrogation : — • 

What  is  she  writing  ?    Watch  her  iiow,t 
How  £ut  her  iagsn  move— 

•  •  •  •  • 

Her  Boql  is  In  the  absorbing  task; 
To  whom  tiien  doth  she  write  ? 

Take  the  poem  "Presentiment" — 

Sister,  yoaVe  sat  thare  aU  the  day. 

Come  to  the  hesrth  awhile; 
The  wind  so  wUdly  sweeps  away. 

The  clouds  so  darkly  pile ; 
That  open  book  has  lain  unread 

For  hours  upon  yoor  knee 


•  See  "  Jane  Eyre,"  Vol  III.,  p.  27.    Vol.  I.,  p.  149. 

t  Compare  Mr.  Rochester's  semi-soliloquy,  "Jane 
Eyre,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  41,  and  observe  the  similarity  in  the 
strud^ure  of  the  oompomtion ;  the  directness  with  which 
I  the  phcaseoik)gy  obeys  the  leadings  of  the  thought. 
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Take  the  ''Teacher's  Monologue*'— 

The  room  is  qiiiet :  thoughts  alone 
People  its  mate  tranquillity — 

In  all  these  instances,  wo  observe  a  peculiar 
habit  of  mind — the  habit  which  reads  incidents, 
if  we  may  so  speak ;  which  turns  a  trifle  into  a 
meaning  scroll,  and  unrols  it  that  it  may  be 
perused.  It  is  the  habit  of  a  solitary,  brooding 
spirit,  and  it  is  one  which  is  less  apparent  in  the 
writings  of  Currer  Bell,  after  the  success  of  her 
literary  aspirations  had  linked  her,  consciously, 
with  the  world  without,  and  the  chambers  of 
her  mind  began  to  receive  company. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  meta- 
physical speculator  on  the  characteristics  and 
growth  of  three  remarkable  intellects,  the 
neglected  "Poems"  are  the  most  interesting 
reHc  of  the  Brontes  we  possess.  It  is  probable 
Charlotte  was  right  in  saying,  that  the  only 
verses  in  the  volume  which  bespoke  the  real 
Divine  afflatus  were  those  of  "  ifiliw  "  (Emily, 
the  author  of  ""Wuthering  Heights").  Anne, 
however,  would  undoubtedly  have  produced 
fine  hynms  and  songs — ^let  no  one  smile;  she 
wrote  what  was  eantahiU,  as  the  Italians  say, 
and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  both  songs  and 
hymns  when  genuine.  We  gather  from  pas- 
sages in  Anne's  "Tenant  of  Wildfell-haU,"  and 
Charlotte's  "Shirley,"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  a  favourite  poet  in  this  little  circle,  and 
that  his  "  Marmion  "  was  well  read  there.  On 
glancing  at  the  poems,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  structure  of  his  verse  is  here  and  there  imi- 
tated. For  instance,  in  "  Mementos,"  pp.  16, 
17, — though  there  the  imitation  is  most  inap- 
p^priate.  Sometimes  in  the  verses  of  Currer 
there  is  a  want  of  literary  congruity  which  pro- 
vokes a  quiet  smile,  e.g,  (p.  114) : — 

Then,  Love  thos  crowned  with  sweet  reward, 

Hope  blest  with  fulness  large, 
rd  mount  the  saddle,  draw  the  sword. 

And  perish  in  the  charge  ! 

Ellis  occasionally  erred  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  a  beautiful  verse  (p.  23.) : — 

It  would  not  do— the  pillow  glowed, 

And  glowed  both  roof  and  floor. 
And  birds  sang  loudly  in  the  wood, 

And  fresh  winds  shook  the  door — " 

But  the  next  line  or  two  affects  us  much,  as 
Tennyson's  "blue  fly  singing  i'  the  pane" 
affected  Bulwer : — 

The  curtains  waved,  the  wakened  flies 

Were  nmrmnring  round  my  room, 
Imprisoned  there  UU I  should  rise. 

And  give  them  leave  to  roam. 

But,  alas!  we  have  still  remaining  so  many 
more  observations  and  pencil-marked  passages 
than  could  be  introduced  in  this  paper,  that  we 
may  as  well  cease  abruptly  at  once,  though 
much  against  our  inclination. 

Much  has  been  said  in  small  talk,  and  in 
large  print,  about  the  "coarseness"  and  freedom 
of  speech  which  prevail  in  the  novels  of  Currer, 


Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  An  apology  which  ap- 
plies to  all  three  of  the  girls,  though  it  was 
meant  for  Ellis  only,  will  be  foimd  in  Currer*6 
very  fine  preface  to  "Wuthering  Heights." 
Criticism  of  another  kind  has  not  been  wanting: 
Currer's  heroes  "  love  too  readily,"  too  eagerly, 
too  manifestatively,  and  so  on.  In  the  library 
copy  of  "  Shirley"  now  before  us,  the  title-page 
bears  this  inscription,  in  a  strong,  clear,  legal 
hand  (that  accounts  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  idea  of  "transportation"  suggested 
itself  to  the  writer) : — "  All  Buch  authors  should 
he  transported  far  writing  such  trash — calculated 
to  do  young  persons  a  great  deal  of  injury,^  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  natures  in  which 
there  exists  that  peculiar  faculty  of  reserve,  under 
average  circumstances,  with  which  Currer  Bell 
has  endowed  so  many  of  her  characters  (male  as 
well  as  female),  generally  indemnify  themselves 
when  once  love  has  lifted  the  curtain,  by  play- 
ing out  their  part  with  an  earnest  frankness 
which  is  both  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  behold; 
and  which,  as  a  subject  for  the  pencil,  offered 
peculiar  temptations  to  an  artist  like  this,  so  re- 
cluse, so  afflicted,  with  so  few  chances  of  utter- 
ing her  inmost  self.  Most  readily  can  we  un- 
derstand how,  in  her  own  words,  she  had  known 
"  from  childhood  no  higher  stimulus  than  tliat 
of  literary  composition,"  and  how,  when 
she  took  up  the  pen,  somewhat  of  herself 
would  intrude  into  tdl  she  wrote.*  And  there 
is  such  a  perfume  of  conscientiousness  breathing 
through  every  page  of  hers  that  we  doubt 
whether  her  novels  have  ever  done  harm. 
Readers  of  sufficient  feeling  and  culture,  to  be 
deeply  impressed  by  them,  would  only  be 
conscious  of  having  be^i  profoundly  stirred, 
made  to  think,  admitted  into  a  partnership  of 
quite  exceptional  experience,  and  vividly  shown 
some  not  ordinarily  revealed  background  of 
passion  and  mystery  in  the  human  soul.  Be- 
sides, is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  very  many 
women  do  love  as  eagerly,  as  manifestatively,  as 
outspokenly,  as  pursuingly — as  Caroline  Helstone 
for  example?  If  so,  let  it  be  "told,"  even 
though  "  Gath  and  Askelon "  should  hear  of 
it.  It  is  only  the  "  Philistine,  and  the  daughters 
of  the  uncircumcised "  that  will  "triumph," 
and  find  the  revelation  "  calculated  to  do  young 
persons  much  injury — all  such  persons  ^ould 
be  transported  for  writing  such  trash."  Yerily, 
critics  of  this  order  have  their  reward,  and  ve 
wish  them  joy  of  it.  Nor  is  this  all,  for,  says 
Currer  Bell  in  the  same  pre£ace  to  "  Wuthering 
Heights"  :— 

The  writer  who  possesses  the  creative  gift,  owns 
something  of  which  he  is  not  always  master — Bomethiog 
that  at  times  strangely  wills  and  works  for  itself.  He 
may  lay  down  rules  and  devise  principles,  and  to  rules 


•  In  "  Villette,"  Lucy  Snowe  begins  by  diaclaiming 
an  unregulated  imagination.  It  was  a  perilous  thing  for 
Currer  Bell  to  attempt  to  draw  such  a  character.  By 
the  time  we  reach  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  wc  find 
Lucy  to  have  been  "of  imagination  all  compact." 
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and  principles  it  will  perhaps  for  years  lie  in  sabjection; 
and  then,  haplr  witfaoat  any  warning  of  rerolt,  there 
comes  a  time  when  it  will  no  longer  consent  "  to  harrow 
the  Tallies,  or  be  boaad  with  a  band  in  the  farrow;*' 
when  it  **  laughs  at  the  maltitade  of  the  city,  and  re- 
gards not  the  crying  of  the  driyer;*'  when,  refusing  abso- 
lutely to  make  ropes  out  of  sea-sand  any  longer,  it  sets 
to  work  on  statne-hewing,  and  yon  have  a  Pluto  or  a 
Jove,  a  Tisi  phone  or  a  Psyche,  a  Mermaid  or  a 
Madonna,  as  Fate  or  Inspiration  directs.  JBe  the  work 
grim  or  glorious,  dread  or  divine,  you  have  little  choice 
left  but  quiescent  adoption.  As  for  you — the  nominal 
artist — your  share  in  it  has  been  to  vfork  passively  under 
dictates  you  neither  delivered  nor  could  question  ;  that 
would  not  be  uttered  at  your  prayer,  nor  suppressed  nor 
chanyed  at  your  caprice.  If  the  result  be  attractive,  the 
world  will  praise  you,  who  little  deserve  praise  ;  if  it  be 
repulsive,  the  same  world  will  blame  you,  who  almost 
as  little  deserve  blame. 

And  it  is  excellently,  as  well  as  pathetically 
said. 

An  allnsion  or  two  in  the  above  passage  will 
remind  many  readers  of  the  evidences  to  be 
found  in  the  novels  of  Charlotte  Nicholls,  that 
her  mind  was  saturated  with  sacred  lore.  The 
Bible  she  had  at  her  finger's  end.  It  is  not 
only  in  ready  quotations,  and  recondite  ques- 
tions, such  as  Mr.  Helstone's  to  his  roystering 
curates,  about  Saph,  "  the  heavy  and  luckless," 
who  fell  at  Gk)b  by  the  hand  of  Sibbechai,  that 
we  recognise  a  Scriptural  culture,  but  in  quaintly 
solemn  tones  of  thought  and  expression,  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  her  writings. 


We  may,  perhaps,  presume  her  creed  to  have 
been  somewhat  vague,  or  fluctuating,  necessarily 
so  from  the  cast  of  her  mind  and  her  peculiar 
experience, — and  it  is  of  small  moment  to  notice 
how  strangely  she  had  grasped  the  idea  of  a 
mystic  Trinity.  We  can  understand  that  she 
was  only  reproducing  what  friends  had  said  to 
her,  or  what  %he  sometimes  said  to  hersel/y  when 
she  made  Caroline  tell  Shirley  she  had  "got 
such  a  hash  of  Scripture  and  Mythology  into  her 
head  that  there  was  no  maMng  sense  of  her." 
But  we  are  not  at  all  curious  to  know  her  **  last 
words,"  or  with  what  countenance  she  entered 
the  valley  of  shadows.  Charlotte  NichoUs  could 
no  more  "  die  all"  than  we  can  forget  her ;  no 
more  live  otherwise  than  in  the  Rowing  and 
persistent  exercise  of  her  magnificent  faculties 
than  she  could  "die  all."  The  red  flames  of 
the  pit  must  have  dazed  the  eye  that  cannot 
see  her  freed  and  rectified  spirit 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love» 
Where  entertain  her  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  theh  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  her  eyes. 

And  so,  let  us  say  f arewell,  for  this  time,  to 
Chablotte  Nioholls,  not  lost,  but  gone  before, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  woman  of  her  day 
to  dignify  and  elevate  the  art  of  teaching  through 
fiction. 


THE   MAINE    LIQTJOE    LAW    MOVEMENT.* 


Is  November,  1 853,  we  inserted  in  this  Magazine 
a  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  results  of  the 
Maine  Law.f  Few  of  our  readers  canT  have 
failed  to  observe  the  marked  interest  which, 
since  that  date,  the  question  of  intemperance 

*  The  AUianoe  newspaper,  Kos.  1  to  60.  Tweedie, 
London. 

Second  Beport  of  the  United  Kingdom  AUianoe. 
Alliance  Offices ;  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester. 

The  Facts  of  the  Case.  Alliance  Offices ;  John  Dalton- 
street,  Manchester. 

Beport  of  Select  Ckmimittee  on  Pnblic-honses.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.    1854. 

Beport  of  A.  Farewell  and  G.  P.  Ure,  Esqs.,  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Law  League,  on  the  New  England  Maine  Law  States. 
Quebec.    1865. 

Journal  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,.yoL  XIX. 
Nob.  1  to  4.    New  York.    1866. 

The  Prohibitionist,  Vol.  II.  Nos.  1  to  5.  Albany,  State 
of  New  York.    1856. 

t  The  paper  to  which  our'  contributor  refers,  he  cor- 
rectly describes.  The  present  is,  however,  an  advocacy 
of  the  movement  of  which  it  treats ;  and  we  therefore 
desire  to  be  understood  as  not  pledged  to  his  fiicts,  argu- 
ments, or  expressions.  Upon  a  principle  we  should  like 
to  see  prevalent  in  journalism,  we  cheerfully  insert  an 
accredited  defence  of  a  cause  which  merits  the  respectful, 
sympathinng  attention  even  of  those  who  most  decidedly 
dissent. 


and  its  cure  has  excited  in  the  public  mind. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  absorbing  topic  of 
War,  we  can  but  think,  with  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  that  "  we  should  now  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  discussion  of  the  entire  system  of  public-house 
licensing." 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
American  States  are  following  the  example  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  intelligence  which 
has  startled  Europe,  that,  after  the  4th  of  the 
present  month,  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beve- 
rages will  be  proscribed  and  put  down,  not  only 
throughout  the  entire  state,  but  even  in  the  vast 
commercial  eity  of  New  York,  have  drawn  more 
attention  to  Ihe  subject  than  we  could  have 
thought  possible  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  our  country.  Nor  have  &e  Mends 
of  temperance  here  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  growing  public  senti- 
ment. For  twenty  years  past,  temperance 
societies  have  laboured  for  the  social  re- 
formation of  the  people.  They  have  created 
a  feeling  and  opinion  among  the  masses  which 
have  needed  only  some  point  of  direction  to 
develop  themselves  into  activity  and  power. 
Still,  notwithstanding  their  numbers  and  moral 
influence,    the    temperance  reformers   of  this 
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oountry  have  (stood  aloof  from  political  aotion, 
and  have  been  felt  with  little  weight  in  public 
afiTairs.  But  the  vigour  with  which  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren  have  carried  forward  their 
aggressive  operations  into  the  territories  of  the 
great  social  enemyi  seems  at  last  effectually  to 
have  roused  our  temperance  men  from  their 
apathy. 

Por  two  years  an  organisation  has  been  at 
work  which,  by  means  of  the  platform  and  the 
press,  has  been  labouring  to  rouse  the  public 
mind  of  this  country  to  the  importanC'O  of  this 
great  social  question.  This  ''Alliance"  is  al- 
ready formidable .  It  possesses  numbers,  wealth, 
and  influence.  Many  who  held  aloof  from  the 
cause  of  personal  abstinence,  have  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  new  banner.  On  the  other 
hand}  it  has  received  the  thorough  support  of  the 
vast  body  of  the  old  temperance  reformers. 

Combining  within  itself  all  the  elements  of 
political  strength — perfect  simplicity  and  single- 
ness in  its  object,  together  with  ardour  and 
zeal  in  its  supporters — the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  already  become  a  recognised  fact. 
It  has  compelled  the  leviathans  of  the  press  to 
acknowledge  its  existence,  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  some,  respectful  criticism ;  of  others,  ribald 
abuse ;  of  a  few,  cordial  and  welcome  S3rmpathy. 
The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  become 
the  rallying  point  of  a  New  Party. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  aim  of  this 
movement  is  sufficientiy  intelligible.  It  seeks 
to  procure  the  **  total  and  immediate  suppression 
of  the  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages."  This  is  not  only  intelligible  but 
startling.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
temperance  reformers  were  indemnifying  them- 
selves for  their  long  political  abstinence,  by  pro- 
pounding a  scheme  which  must  be  regarded  by 
many  as  at  least  foolish  and  Utopian.  But  re- 
gardless of  jests  and  sneers,  the  friends  of 
"prohibition"  have  never  ceased  to  uige  for- 
ward their  cause,  declaring  it  approved  by 
reason  and  experienee,  as  the  simple  and  only 
safe  remedy  tor  that  great  social  evil  which 
every  one  deplores  but  so  few  have  the  courage 
to  attack.  They  declare  their  object  to  be, 
not  the  eo&reian  but  the  education  of  the  noiasses 
of  the  people;  and  they  have  found  a  response 
fiufficientiy  ready  and  enthusiastic  to  induce 
them  to  beHeve  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  the  people  of  this  country  will  demand 
for  themselves  protection  from  the  liquor  traffic 
and  its  results.  It  must  be  evident  that  such 
a  movement  can  be  successful  only  by  becoming 
popular ;  and  its  friends  have  acted  wisely  in 
declaring,  that  while  they  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  short  of  total  suppression,  they  do  not 
desire  to  gain  that,  save  by  such  a  preponderance 
of  public  sentiment  as  will  at  once  lessen  its 
violence  and  secure  its  enforcement  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  question  of  prohibition  of 
the  traffic  involves  totaUy  other  considerations 
than  that  of  personal  abstinence.    Hence,  the 


United  £ingdom  AUianae  proliseBefl  its  desire  to 
promote  rather  tlian  impede  the  activity  ef  the 
old  temperance  organisations,  and  by  assuming 
to  itself  the  functions  of  political  action,  to 
leave  the  field  of  oonscienice  and  conviction  open 
to  the  influence  of  moral  suasion. 

A  law  of  prohibition  would  not  intrude  into 
the  domestic  circle.     The  Alliance  demands  no 
scrutiny  into  personal  habit.      Doubtless,    to 
some  extent,  personal  habit  would  be  indirectly 
aflected,  but  the  object  of  the  friends  of  prohibi- 
tion is  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  to  deal  with 
a  social,  rather  than  a  private  or  personal  ques- 
tion.    We  cannot  deny  their  right  to  adopt  this 
course.     No  doctrine  of  social  economy  can  be 
plainer  or  more  reasonable  than  the  assertion,  on 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  society,  of  their  right 
to  suppress  and  prolubit  that  which  manifestly 
results  in  vaat  ii\jury  to  the  general  welfare. 
We  can  allow  no  force  to  the  vd^exjaent  outcry  of 
the  infringement  of  personal  liberty  which  hajs 
been  occaaionalLy  raised  in  the  discussion  of  thia 
question.     The  light  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
cdl  governments  would  justify  the  enactment  of 
a  Maine  Law,  if  demanded  by  the  popular  voioe. 
We  cordially  admit  a  desire  to  avoid  undue  in- 
terference with  private  or  individual  interests. 
We  undoubtedly  hold  it  as  a  social  principle, 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  independence  of  per- 
sonal action  should  be  maintained.     But  we  can- 
not refuse  to  acknowledge  (to  quote  the  words 
of  that  weU-known  friend  of  liberty,  Armand 
Carrel)  that,  **  in  every  place  and  in  every  age  it 
is  the  popular  necessities  which  have  created  the 
conventions  we  call  principles,  and  principles 
have  ever  been  mute  before  necessities."*     Still 
further — nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  in  a 
well-ordered  and  vigorous  society,  general  welfjEOie 
must  always  override  individual  interest.  Indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  gain  to  social  strength 
and  freedom,  we  each  of  us  do  sacrifice  and  hold 
in  abeyance    our   personal  will.     No  society 
could  hold  together  on  any  other  condition. 
Kot  merely  is  it  lawJtU  for  society  to  curtail  the 
right  of   the  individual;    its    very   ezist^iee 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power.     ''The 
progress  of  society"  says  Guizot,f  ^'  eonntts  pre- 
cisely in  substituting  on  the  one  hand  public 
powers  for  particular  wills,  on  the  other,  legal 
for  individual  resistance.    In  this  consists  tiie 
grand  aim,  the  principal  perfection  of  the  social 
order.    Much  latitude  is  left  to  personal  liberty; 
then,  when  that  Liberty  fidls,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  demand  frY>m  it  an  aoeount  of  itself, 
appeal  is  made  to  public  reason  alone  to  detff- 
mine  the  process  instituted  against  the  liberty  of 
the  individual.     Such  is   the   system  of  l^gal 
order  and  of  legal  resistance." 

The  right  exists,  then.  It  rests,  therefor^ 
with  the  friends  of  prohibition  to  make  out  a 
sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  exercise  of  that 

*  **  History  of  the  Couoter-Revolntion  in  JSc^laiid," 
t  History  of  Civilisatioiu 
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i^hi  But  bdeed,  in  the  matter  of  the  liquori 
tra£|c,  this  right  has  already  been  acted  upon. ' 
What  is  our  existing  license  system  but  a 
restriction  upon  individual  freedom?  We  can 
oonceiye  no  possible  denial  of  the  assertion  that 
the  right  to  license  pre-supposes  the  right  to 
vithhold  license.  The  opponents  of  prohibitioD, 
on  the  ground  of  ''personal  liberty/'  are  certainly 
in  a  dilemma.  To  preserve  their  own  consistency, 
they  must  either  abandon  all  restriction  of  the 
traffic  whatever,  and  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledge the  injustice  of  all  law,  or  they  must  at 
once  consent  to  meet  the  argument  upon  its  own 
merit  and  have  regard  merely  to  the  strength  of 
the  necessity  and  the  probability  of  success.  The 
lamentable  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  overcome 
is  too  apparent.  Few  can  be  found  to  deny 
that  intemperance  is  our  national  sin.  In  ihe 
face  of  such  appalling  statements  as  have  reached 
us  &t)m  our  army  in  the  East,  statements  which 
may  well  make  us  shudder  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences— ^in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  driboks  entails  upon 
our  country  an  annual  waste  of  national  re- 
sonrc^  to  the  extent  of  at  least  100  millions 
sterling;  while  the  inevitable  result  of  these 
insidious  and  deep-seated  habits  is  found  in  the 
fearful  average — ^not  m&celj  of  our  drinkers, 
but  of  our  confirmed  drunkards  (one  in  seventy 
of  our  adult  male,  and  one  in  200  of  our  female 
population'*)  ;  no  true  patriot  can  restrain  a  cry 
of  alarm,  or  can  hesitate  to  consider  any 
scheme  which  affords  the  famtdejs,  prospect 
of  deliverance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  conviction,  that  whCe  this  country 
has  never  yet  put  forth  the  whole  power  and  re- 
sources of  which,  as  a  sober  nation,  she  would 
he  capable,  she  will  enevitably  be  left  far  be- 
hind, not  nouerely  in  the  development  of  material 
wealth,  but  in  the  prouder  position  of  moral 
greatness,  unless  some  speedy  measures  be  taken 
to  place  her  on  a  fair  equality  in  this  matter 
witii  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  rival  across  the 
Atlantic. 

liTot  only  on  account  of  its  degradation  and 
of  its  obstruction  to  material  prosperity,  does 
this  question  of  intemperance  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  onr  statesmen — the  judgment  of  the 
bench,  the  exhortation  of  the  pulpit,  the  cry  of 
the  prison,  all  echo  the  one  great  fact.  "  But  for 
intemperance,"  says  the  judge  to  the  grand  jury, 
"  you  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do.^f  '^Our 
great  difficulty,"  declares  tiie  home  missionary, 
*'  arises  from  tiie  drinking  habits  of  the  people." ^ 
''  I  wish  beer  was  10s.  a  quart,"  sobs  the  pri- 
soner in  the  gaol.  ''  But  for  the  fearful  temptation 
to  drink,  I  had  never  been  here."§  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  fearful  extent  of  the 
consequences  entailed  upon  us  by  our  popular 

*  Mr.  NeisoD's  statistics, 
t  Judge  Wightman. 
X  Reports  of  Home  Missionary  Sodeties. 
§  Endciiee  of  Reif  .  John  Clay,  Chaphin'of  ths  Hooae 
i3if  Ckm^ctioo,  Frestqa. 


vice.  Grime,  pauperiism,  disease,  ioBanity,  and 
a  thousand  unnatural  ills,  rush  upon  the  mind  in 
connexion  with  this  terrible  subject.  Can  it  be 
true  that  good  men  can  for  one  moment  prefer 
the  calm  and  quiet  indulgence  of  what  ma^  be 
in  their  case  a  harmless  appetite,  when  their 
doing 'so  forms  the  principal  obstacle  to  attempt- 
ing something  in  this  noatter  ?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  if  satisfied  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  themselves,  the  enactment  of  a  Maine 
Law  would  ever  be  opposed  by  the  philan- 
thropists of  this  country. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  a  prohibitory  enact- 
ment, as  regards  the  liquor  traffic,  we  must  con- 
fess ourselves  satisfied.  We  cannot  withhold 
our  assent  to  tiie  arguments  advanced  by  the 
''  Alliance,"  nor  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  facts 
which  experience  brings  to  light.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  alcohol,  as  a  drink, 
possesses  a  most  seductive  and  insidious  in- 
fluence. It  not  only  does  not  satisfy,  but  it 
absolutely  creates  its  own  appetite.  Just  so  with 
the  tramc.  Instead  of  responding,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  traffic  supplying  the  natural  wants 
of  the  people,  to  the  ordinary  and  just  laws  ot 
political  economy,  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  is,  from  first  to  last,  of  an  unnatural 
charact^.  In  it,  instead  of  a  demand  being 
followed  by  the  necessary  supply,  the  law  is 
precisely  reversed.  In  this  trade  it  is 
supply  which  creates  demands.  Ample  ex- 
perience has  proved  this.  Every  one  of  us  has 
observed  the  iqimediate  increase  of  intemperance 
which  follows  the  increase  of  drinking  :&cilities 
in  any  locality.  The  evidence  of  magistrates, 
of  ministers,  and  even  of  the  traffix^kers  them^ 
selves,  clearly  points  out  this  as  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  traffic.  If  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  Blue  Books,  containing  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Belect  Conmiittee  of  the  House 
of  CSommons  during  the  Sessions  of  1853  and 
1854,  we  find  the  witnesses  unanimous  in  th^ 
testimony.  Whether  they  be  gentiemen  from 
Liverpool  desiring  a  so-called  ''  open  trade,"  or 
the  representatives  of  existing  interests,  they 
are  compelled  to  admit,  that  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  tiie  drinking  facilities  is,  and  always  has 
been,  intemperance  among  the  people.  We  find 
Mr.  Hanbury,  the  great  brew^,  declaring  that  an 
increase  of  tiiese  facilities  would  be  a  great  publip 
evil.  We  find  magistrates  from  Shropshire,  firom 
Middlesex,  from  Sussex,  from  Korfolk,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  declaring  that  they 
have  watched  the  operation  of  the  public-house 
system,  and  have  come  to  the  same  conviotixm. 
We  find  Mr.  Sheriff  Wire,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Association,  declaring  that 
the  intemperance  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is 
proportionate  to  the  fEu^ties  for  obtaining  u> 
toxicating  drinks ;  and,  as  if  to  corroborate  and 
place  beyond  dispute  the  evidence  of  their  re- 
presentative, we  find  such  resolutions  as  the  fol- 
lowing unanimously  adopted  by  associations  <^ 
licensed  Tictuallers  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom :  "  That,  by  Parliamentary  and  other 
eyidence,  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  in  towns  t»  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  ptMie-houses,  and  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  intoxicating  drink."  In  America, 
where,  independent  of  the  enactment  of  pro- 
hibitory laws,  this  question  has  frequently  been 
tested  by  the  refusal  of  license  for  specific  periods 
in  certain  localities,  still  stronger  evidence  may  be 
found.  In  Ontario  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  licenses  were  refused  in  the  year  1846,  the 
result  being  that  the  inmates  of  the  gaol  were  im- 
mediately reduced  from  125  to  53.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  licenses  being  renewed,  the 
inmates  of  tiie  gaol  immediately  increased  from 
53  to  132.  In  Genessee  County  the  result  was 
oven  more  marked.  In  Potter  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  a  district  called  Martha's  Vine- 
yards,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  similar  immunity  from  crime  and 
intemperance  has  followed  the  suppression  of 
drinking  facilities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  uniform  success  of  such  experiments  as 
these  emboldened  American  stateonen  to  con- 
solidate into  general  State  enactments,  the 
County  laws,  the  immediate  operation  of  which 
had  been  productive  of  such  benefit.  If  we 
look  at  the  returns  sent  in  1849,  into  the 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
from  478  parishes,  we  find  sucli  evidence  as  the 
following : — 

Very  few  of  the  Ministers  sending  reports  were  active 
temperance  men.  Parish  No.  2,  interference  very 
great ;  canse,  multitude  of  pnhlic-honses ;  parish  No.  5, 
interference  abounds,  nnmb^  of  pablio-honses  oontinnaUy 
increasing;  parish  No.  14,  a  great  number  of  licenses 
and  drunkenness  demoralising  the  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  parish  No.  6,  inhabitants  remarkable  for  their 
sobriety ;  cause,  there  has  not  been  a  public-hoose  in  the 
place  for  20  years ;  pariiAi  No.  18,  since  my  induction 
in  1848  I  have  not  met  a  single  parishioner  in  a  state  of 
intoxication;  there  is  only  one  public^house  in  the 
parish ;  parish  No.  16,  there  is  no  habitual  drunkenness 
— ^thereiB  not  a  public-house  in  the  whole  parish. 

We  need  not  multiply  evidence  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  results  of  the  traffic  are  precisely 
what  would  be  predicted  from  the  nature  of  the 
article  sold ;  and  this  simple  truth  at  once  ad- 
mitted, we  have  been  unable  to  avoid  admitting 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  prohibition  in 
all  its  frdness. 

It  is  true  we  at  present  attempt  to  regulate 
and  restrict  this  traffic  on  account  of  its  daiiger ; 
but  it  must  at  once  be  dear  that  any  restric- 
tion, however  efficiently  administered,  must  fedl 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  admits  facilities  for 
the  formation  of  an  appetite,  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  set  all  restriction  at  de- 
fiance. The  appetite  for  intoxicants,  growing  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  once  formed,  acknowledges  no 
restraint,  and  even,  in  the  words  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  "  knows  no  natural  affec- 
tion.'' It  must  at  once  be  evident  that  the  only 
sound  policy  is  to  prohibit  that  which  creates  this 
appetite,  rather  than  attempt  merely  to  check  its 


indulgence.  Hence  we  can  predict  comparatively 
Httle  benefit  from  partial  or  incomplete  measures. 
And  hence  we  conceive  we  can  account  for  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  enactments  bearing  the 
names  of  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son Patten.  And  not  only  does  prohibition, 
appear  to  be  sound  policy,  but  the  r^ulation  of 
that  which  is  in  itself  injurious  and  vicious,  is  at 
once  a  prostitution  of  law,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
functions  of  moral  government.  All  this  would 
be  true  ever,  were  our  system  of  licensing  per- 
fectly administered.  But  the  case  is  even 
worse:  not  only  is  it  in  itself  utterly  futile 
and  inadequate,  but  it  is  stUl  further  defaced 
by  infamous  corruption.  Again  and  again  has 
it  served  the  turn  of  political  influence,  of  pri- 
vate Mendship,  or  of  personal  interest.  The 
Blue  Books  already  referred  to  contain  reve- 
lations of  a  most  startling  character.  While 
we  entertain  the  most  profound  respect  for 
the  bench  of  magistrates  throughout  the 
country,  we  certainly  cannot  claim  for  them 
immunity  from  himian  frailty.  And  while  such 
evidence  as  that  of  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  a  magis- 
trate of  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  an  official  con- 
nected with  the  Beersellers'  Association,  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Humphrey,  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Recorder  for  the  borough  of 
Great  Yarmouth  ;•— while  the  evidence  of  any  of 
them  can  be  supposed  worth  a  tittle  of  credence, 
we  are  constrained  to  declare,  that  while  the 
license  system  has  shown  itself  no  little  injurious 
to  the  public  morality,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
exercised  a  reflex  demoralising  influence  upon 
our  magistrates  themselves.  For  three  centuries 
we  have  been  patching  and  tinkering,  but  have 
found  benefit  result  only  in  such  cases  as  pro- 
hibition, however  partially,  has  been  applied. 
In  America,  also,  regulation  has  again  and  again 
been  attempted  with  various  degrees  of  strin- 
gency, and  the  voice  of  universal  experience  has 
been,  ''  that  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  limit 
or  regulate  a  system  so  essentially  mischievous 
in  its  tendencies.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  of  the  results 
of  prohibition,  both  here  and  in  America,  has 
been  uniformly  fevourable.  Not  that  it  would 
appear  that  dnmkenness  had  altogether  ceased 
throughout  the  prohibition  States  of  America : 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  the  law  has  never  been  enforced  ,*  and 
in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  the  judicial 
courts  rendering  the  law  of  no  avail  by  adverse 
decisions.  Even  in  these  cases,  the  growth  of 
popular  sentiment  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  com- 
pel the  reluctant  authorities  to  bow  to  the  popu- 
lar will.  True  it  is  that  in  many  cases  the  law  is 
evaded ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  American  people,  we  can  attach  no 
importance  to  such  evidence  as  that  recently 
published  in  the  Economist,  or  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  Member  for  Montrose.  Mere 
general  statements  and  vague  denials  are  utterly 
worthless  in  face  of  such  testimony  as  that 
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brought  forward  by  prohibitionists.  It  has 
never  been  asserted  that  intemperance  is  extin- 
gnished ;  but  it  has  been  asserted,  and  we  think 
sustained,  that  wherever  enforced,  prohibition 
has  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  75  per 
cent,  in  drunkenness  and  its  concomitant 
evils.  Take,  for  example,  such  facts  as  the 
empty  gaol  at  Portland,*  as  the  workhouse  farm 
at  Bangor,  Maine,  cultivated  by  hired  labourers 
for  want  of  paupers — as  the  experience  of  the 
Police-court  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  more  recent  observations  of  Grovemor  But- 
ton of  Connecticut— do  not  such  facts  tell  their 
own  story?  Still  further  mark  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  of  prohibition  wherever  en- 
fopced^a  popularity  proportionate  to  the  vigour 
of  its  administration,  the  general  results  being 
summed  up  in  this  single  sentence  of  an  official 
document  lately  issued  in  the  city  of  Boston : 
**  the  law  has  fairly  got  hold  of  ike  hearts  of 
the  people."  Above  all,  turn  to  the  election 
retunis  of  the  last  autumn,  and  you  fbid  such 
overwhelming  evidence  aB  the  election  of  a 
Maine  Law  Governor  for  the  State  of  Maine,  by 
80,000  votes  against  8,400.  You  find  the  ballot- 
box  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ehode  Island, 
and  in  aU  the  States  which  have  previously 
adopted  prohibition,  not  only  sustaining  Legis- 
latures in  their  previous  course,  but  urging 
them  forward  to  increased  stringency.  Not 
only  in  the  old  prohibition  States,  but  in  all 
their  neighbours;  and  even  among  the  slave 
States  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  have  re- 
solved, at  any  amoimt  of  self-sacrifice,  to  firee 
themselves  from  a  social  burden  they  have  begun 
to  find  intolerable.  If  a  Maine  Law  in  America 
be  a  chimera,  the  insanity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Nor  are  we  much  alarmed  lest  this  extraordi- 
nary tide  of  public  opinion  should  be  followed 
by  any  dangerous  reaction.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  old  American  license-law, 
being  administered  by  municipal  authorities  in- 
stead of  irresponsible  magistrates,  has  always 
been  more  or  less  under  popular  control;  and 
that  large  districts  in  States  not  under  the  ope- 
ration of  prohibition  have,  by  the  force  of  pubUc 
opinion,  freed  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  traffic.  This  has  been  going  on  for  twenty 
years.  The  results  have  been  in  all  cases  the 
same.  In  some  instances  whole  States,  as  in 
the  case  of  Yermont,  have,  by  the  election  of 
"no-license"  municipalities,  obtained  a  year  of 
relief,  although  at  that  time  a  State  enactment  was 
not  thought  possible.  The  American  people  have 
thoroughly  educated  themselves  on  this  question : 
they  have  found  that  the  operation  and  nature 
of  the  law  itself  provide  against  any  serious 
reaction.  It  is  true  that  all  attempts  at  strin- 
gent regulation  have  been  followed  by  some 
reaction.     In  Maine,  for  example,  their  law  of 
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1846  was  found  inoperative,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  authorising  the  de- 
struetwn  of  liquors  illegally  offered  for  sale, 
that  real  success  was  obtained.  The  presence 
of  the  temptation,  constantly  provoking  the 
unruly  appetite,  woidd  seem  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  this  reaction.  Every  year 
of  prohibition  will  render  reaction  less  probable, 
since  that  appetite  which  overrides  the  popular 
common  sense  is  every  day  becoming  less  and 
less  intense.  "We  do  not  think  that  prohibi- 
tionists in  America,  whilst  there  is  doubtless 
reason  for  anxiety  and  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  all  philanthropic  statesmen,  need  apprehend 
popular  reaction.  Continued  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  interested  traffickers  and  their  dupes, 
there  no  doubt  must  be ;  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  see  the  fall  benefit  of  prohibitory  enactments 
until  another  generation  shall  arise,  not  having 
been  subjected  to  the  terrible  social  conditions 
in  which  the  present  has  been  educated. 

But  we  need  not  confine  our  observations  to 
America.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  result  of  the  small  modicum  of  pro- 
hibition accorded  in  the  Beer  Bill  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  has  been  followed  by  a 
marked  diminution  of  intemperance.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  opposition 
raised  against  this  measure  is,  that  it  is  entirely 
a  trade  opposition.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  been  vigorously  plied  by  the  pubUeans,  but 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  any  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  result  of  the  Public- 
houses  (Scotland)  Bill,  containing,  as  it  does, 
still  more  the  element  of  prohibition,  has  been 
still  more  marked.  Notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tions of  some  of  the  Scottish  press,  that  this 
result  has  been  apparent  rather  than  real,  we 
find  that  not  only  has  public-house  intemperance 
been  decidedly  diminished,  but  that  Mr. 
M'Lacen — ^the  Ex-Lord  Provost  for  Edinburgh 
— ^is  able  to  show  that  the  actual  amountof  spirits 
consumed  under  the  law,  has  Mien  off  no  less 
than  at  the*  annual  rate  of  671,613  gallons, 
or  one  and  a  half  pint  of  Whiskey  for  every  in- 
dividual, of  actual  decrease. 

We  find  that  in  our  own  country  there  are 
favoured  districts  in  which,  either  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  landlord,  or  from  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  the  absence  of  the  public- 
house  has  secured  the  sobriety  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants.  Such  a  case  is  tiiat  small 
Welsh  village  called  Dinorwig,  in  which  the 
inhabitants — ^principally  workmen  employed  in 
the  laborious  occupation  of  quarrying — are  never- 
theless in  a  condition  of  material  prosperity, 
which  has  excited  the  surprise  and  interest  of 
many  statesmen.  The  cause  is  at  once  evident, 
when  the  fact  is  known  that  landlord  and  steward 
have  uniformly  prohibited  the  erection  of 
public-house  property  in  the  district.  Such 
is  the  case  with  thirty-five  parishes  in  Scot- 
land, which,  we  are  told,  are  without 
paupers  and  without  public-houses.     Such  is 
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Oe  oMe  with  tbe  mMm  of  Sir  Walter  C. 
Trewetynn,  isbe  Pnasiieat  of  tlie  Alliwuw,  wtioae 
gapprasaon  of  public-houaea  upon  his  property 
has  been  followed  by  a  marked  impioTnaent  in 
the  oendition  of  hia  tenantry,  and  partieolarly 
of  the  Iriflh  labonrera  employed  in  draining; 
and  who  had  preTioualy  exhibited  all  the  Uu 
noble  pecoUaiitiea  of  their  haid-working  coun- 
trymen. 

Turn  whasB  we  will,  we  are  aonstrained  to 
admit  that  extraordinary,  and  even  violent  ae  it 
may  appear,  this  law  of  prohibition  has  prored 
ita^  as  effective  as  we  can  reaacmably  expect 
human  legialation  to  be.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  in  all  its  details  the  law, 
as  adopted  in  Ameruvi,  would  be  aaitabie  for  the 
dfoamstancee  of  tiiis  country.  It  is  not  yet, 
however,  the  time  to  discuss  die  detuls  of  any 
particular  measuee.  We  are  aware  that 
the  vested  interests  and  ihe  general  in- 
fluence of  the  traffic  are  here  mndi  more  im- 
portant considerations  than  on  the  other  side  of 
the  iutianiia.  We  ccmfeas  that  we  remember, 
even  wi&  satLs&ction,  jiuit  the  fiseilities  for 
introducing  violent  and  radical  changes  are 
greater  there  than  here;  we  admit  tibat  our 
Legiidature  is  not  tossed  on  the  wind  of  popular 
agitation  so  freely  as  in  a  purely  democratic 
fiitate ;  but  we  also  know  that,  onee  passed,  &e 
law  would  be  more  reipected  among  our  popula- 
tion: and  we  are  convinced,  whatever  may  be  the 
apecial  tlamst  of  aa  Act  of  Pariiament,  tibuit  this 
momentous  question  can  only  be  settled  by 
adopting  heoe,  as  there,  die  prindipk  of  toted 
pK^bition. 

We  do  not  attadi  any  importance  to  the  Ibet 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  oar  national  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  traifte ;  we  know  tiiat  expe- 
rianoe  has  already  tangfat  our  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  readiest  means  of  increasing 
our  national  revenue  is  to  eoonomise  and  develc^ 
our  national  resonroes.  We  know  that  the 
diminution  iu  the  revenue  derived  from  sprits 
whxfk.  occurred  in  Ireland,  as  the  consequence 
of  temperance  activity  on  tiie  port  of  !Father 
Mathew,  was  more  tiian  compensated  by  tixe 
immediate  results  of  popular  sobriety;  and  that 
so  far  from  the  revenue  sufeiing  loss,  a  posi- 
tive surplus  was  the  result  of  Lnsh  afostinenee. 
We  know  th«t  on  tfaia  question  of  national  pro- 


ductiveness our  mAAm  finaneisrs  do  net  iesl 
alarmingly  oonoenied;  and  it  faae  been  mces 
than  onee  publicly  assorted,  that  there  are  mem- 
bers even  of  the  present  Government,  who  wait 
(mly  for  sufficient  *'  pressure  from  without,"  to 
admowLedge  tiiat  it  savours  vary  much  of 
national  degradation  to  derive  a  revenue  firom 
national  demoralisation. 

And  while  we  view  with  unmixed  satisfiMstion 
theprogressof educationaland  pkUanthzopiemove- 
ments,  we  cannot  hope  that  i&eee  willsoooeedin 
reaching  the  root  of  the  evils  they  would  eradi- 
cate. Unfortunately,  those  friends  of  edueation 
who  look  to  its  diflMon  as  likely  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  overloc^  the  fact 
that  intemperance  le  a  phyedcal  disease,  as  miu^ 
as  a  moral  weakness ;  and  that  even,  eo  frr  as 
it  frILs  within  the  eognisance  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, it  amounts  to  a  parslysis  of  wiU,  whidi 
no  amount  of  inteOefftml  cultivation  o«el  ever 
ceach.  The  lamentable  inatanees  of  Johnsmi, 
Lamb,  Ooleiidge,  and  a  host  of  etbeni,  rise  to 
the  Bund  in  confirmation  of  tins;  and  none  can 
read  the  aflbcting  letters  of  Cdmdge  to  aorae  of 
his  fri^ids  without  feeling  that  in  his  oaae,  ss 
in  that  of  the  poorest  dnvieUing  drunkard  in 
tiie  kennd,  Iris  ehi^  agony  arose  from  his  sense 
of  his  own  moral  impotency.  ^'  Ky  frianda," 
says  he,  in  one  of  these  letters,  ^^  you  tell  me 
to  rouse  myself;  I  oannot.  I  fed  a  perCeet 
paralysis  of  my  will,  while  my  intellect  is  as 
strong  as  ever;  go  tell  the  cripple  that  if  he 
rub  lus  arms  tc^ether  he  will  be  cored.  'Alas!' 
he  will  rnply,  ^  that  I  ownot  do  diia  is  both 
my  eompkont  and  my  misery.' '' 

JN^or  can  we  neglect  to  point  out  tfaet,  witii 
general  education  in  Seotland,  we  have  also  to 
lament  prevailing  intemperanee.  Even  did 
education  appear  to  be  an  api»ropriate  remedy, 
who  shall  say  we  can  afford  to  wait  its  tardy 
operations  in  theface of  so  destrocttve  an  enemy. 
!nie  propoation  of  the  friends  of  prohibitien  is 
at  least  capable  of  trial,  and  while  our  logishitom 
have  failed  by  every  deaoription  of  regulation  to 
achieve  that  wfaidi  prohibition  alone  appeara 
able  to  accomplish,  we  cannot  but  think  that  « 
fair  and  TOBpoistM  attention  to  the  real  meriln 
of  the  question  will  result  in  speedy  and  influen- 
tial aooeaaions  to  the  ranks  of  the  ICaane  lerff 
pariy. 
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Pouncuti.  dumges  aore  either  orgatde  or  d^Muri- 
mental, — and  the  desire  of  change  is  bom  either 
ct  permanent  or  of  temporary  condilioiiB,  of  a 
daw  grievance  or  of  a  national  ealomity ;  but 
the  desire  and  the  change  are  not  nmisaally 
hvgely  disproportionate.  History  presents  no 
more  striking  contrasts  than  those  between  the 
force  and  the  effect  of  popular  moyements. 
Again  and  again  has  the  earthquake  of  revo- 
luticn  been  aroked  to  riiake  open  the  doors  of 
Fanrian  saloone  and  Downing-street  offices  to  a 
Hirabean  and  a  RnsseH.  Again  and  again  has 
the  tempest  of  a  country's  wrath  spent  itself  in 
wafting  a  demagogie  feather  or  drowning  a 
Bsorifieial  fhr.  The  expeiienoe  of  this  gene- 
ntion  will  be  eepeeially  inoperative  if  the  con- 
trast be  repeated  in*  the  career  of  Administrative 
Beform.  Let  usy  therefore^  endeavour  to  make 
out  the  pedigree  and  oliat  the  horoscope  of  this 
newest  of  new  movements. 

The  phrase  ''Administrative  Belbrm"  is  Mr. 
Disraeli's — ^the  purpose  we  believe  to  have  been 
also  his.  Intense  as  is  his  appreciation  of  "a 
good  cry/'— ^  phrase,  and  an  idea,  which  are 
another  of  his  invaluable  contributions  to  our 
pohtical 'literature, — ^it  does  not  preclude  him 
ftom  the  sincere  appreciation  of  good  govern- 
ment. Our  theory  of  that  remarkable  character 
which  a  shallow  opposition  affects  to  regard  as 
either  inscrutable  or  unprincipled,  regards  his 
persoaal  ambitieii  as  guided  by  the  conviction — 
a  conviction  instinctive  to  genius — that  only 
public  benefits  can  secure  permanent  popularity 
or  power.  So  far,  then,  from  distrusting  the 
pro£B8Bi(»8  of  reform  which  he  made  in  1 862,-^as 
Lord  Darby's  leader  of  the  Commons,— because  he 
had  obtained  that  position  by  professions  of  Con- 
servatism, we  relied  upon  his  sagacity  for  their 
fiilfilment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tho  Chesham- 
plaee  compaet-^of  which  he  so  bitterly  but  justly 
eoBi|dai&ed  in  the  late  debat6h-<Kd  but  inflict 
by  the  Opposition  a  fate  he  would  sooner  or 
later  have  suffered  iSrom  Ms  own  followers; — 
inciq[Mble  as  they  are  of  modest  submission  to  a 
chieftain  wiser  than  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
to  him  belong  the  credit  of  proclaiming  the 
necessity  fet  a  reconstruction  of    the  public 

*  Address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Administratire  Be- 
form  Association  to  the  People  of  England. 

The  Deviung  Heads  and  Bzecntive  Hands  of  the 
English  Government ;  as  described  by  Priyy  CoondUors 
and  Cml  Serrants  iheBoselTes.  PaUkhed  by  the  Ad- 
nuiatiatiTe  Reform  Association. 

The  Be-organisation  of  the  Civil  Service.  By  a  Sub- 
ordinate Therein.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
CornUO. 

Report  of  the  Sefcastopo)  CoMmittae. 

I^hecy  iiar  1866,  sdeeted  from  CarlyVs  "  Latter- 
%  P0Dflirts»'»  1860.  Bf  ThoaiM  BaBiisi^.  Len- 
don:  Chf^iinan and HalL 


services,  and  of  proponng  to  undertake  itf-«-a 
proelamati<m  and  proposal  wbdeh  carried  Ute 
qneslioA  of  Administrstive  Betom  at  one  lift 
out  of  the  shallows  in  which  it  mig^t  otherwise 
have  awaited — ^like  the  unhappy  ''  iPrince"  at 
Balaklava — ^the  tempest  that  elevates  only  to 
overwhelm.     Mr.   Qladstone^  in  the  Ministry 


of  Lord  Aberdeen, — ^impelled,  we  believe,  by 
elements  of  character  common  to  himself  and 
his  ilhistiious  antagonist— ^initiated  those  im- 
provements, by  proonriag  from  Bir  Charlee 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Btalford  I^orthcote,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Jowett,  and  other  celebrated  adnanistrators 
and  educators,  the  ''  Papers  on  the  Beooa* 
struction  of  the  Civil  Service"  which  have 
been  so  much  discussed  by  the  press,  and  con- 
densed by  the  new  Association  into  the  pamphlet 
named  below.  But  there  was  so  much  more  of 
definitiv^ess  and  decision  about  Mr.  Disraeli's 
designs,  as  explained  in  his  speech  of  the  18th 
idt.,  that  he  must  still  be  held  to  be  the  author 
of  the  movement.  He  would  have  issued  a 
royal  commission,  composed  of  Parliamentary 
and  civil  service  celeMties — ^have  constituted 
the  service  really  a  profession,  open  to  public 
competition — and  have  reserved  its  pruses  ex- 
clusively for  members  of  that  profession,  without 
removing  from  Ministers  the  responsibility  for 
the  higher  appointments. 

Such  is  the  official  genealogy  of  Administra- 
tive Eeform.  Its  philosophical  descent — its 
conception  in  the  intelleetnal  womb  of  the 
country — ^we  trace  to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  especially  to  his  ''Latter-day 
Pamphlets," — ^productions  as  eminently  practical 
in  their  influence  as  they  are  scornfully  unpracti- 
cal in  form  and  manner.  A  republication  of  the 
prophetic  passages  of  those  much'^erided  utter- 
ances of  our  wayward  seer,  has  been  made; 
and  has  come  to  hand  while  we  write.  We 
shall*  take  occasion  from  it  to  instance  the  vivid 
distinctness  with  which  Carlyle  pointed  out 
the  hideous  diseases  of  our  governmental 
system,  and  the  natural,  efficient  remedy 
which  he  prescribed.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
the  solitary  thinker,  thou^  his  grief  as  a 
patriot,  that  his  words  are  unheeded  till  their 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  disaster.  Carlyle's 
contemptuous  characterisatiQn  of  **  Downing- 
street"  and  ''Bed-tape"  were  unanimoudy 
laughed  at  for  their  sarcastie  humour,  and  almostb 
as  unanimously  scoffed  at  were  his  implied  vati- 
cinations. Yet  the  most  practical  minds  of  the 
age  were  already  at  work  in  the  direction  he 
had  indicated-— and  within  five  years  the  whole 
nation  was  recalling,  with  wrathftd  grief,  these 
effusions  of  Lord  John  BuaseU's  ''whimsical 
writer," 

We  are  promiied  by  <hA  aew  AMeoiatioB, 
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as  "  a  first  fitep  to  Administrative  Reform,  .  .  . 
for  the  information  of  the  public  and  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  Government  offices  as  they  are ;  with  as 
accurate  a  digest  as  is  obtainable  of  their  several 
duties,  their  manner  of  conducting  business, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  it,  and  the  time  it 
takes."  We  are  told  that  "  the  public  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  amounts  to  nothing." 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  introduced  as  confessing  that 
it  would  "  require  at  least  two  hours  for  him 
to  make  an  explanation"  that  would  be  in- 
telligible, ''of  his  own  official  duties  and 
powers ; " — and  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
offices  is  made  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
they  constitute  a  Great  Mystery.  On  the  very 
first  page  of  the  **  Downing-street "  Pamphlet, 
Carlyle  had,  five  years  before,  written  out  this 
same  complaint,  as  with  a  pencil  of  phosphorus : — 

To  me  individaally  these  branches  of  human  husiness 
are  little  known ;  but  erery  British  citizen  and  reflective 
paaser-by  has  occasion  to  wonder  moch,  and  inquire 
earnestly,  concerning  them.  To  all  men  it  is  evident 
that  the  social  intereits  of  one-hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  ns  depend  on  the  mysterious  industry  there  carried 
on ;  and  likewise  that  the  dissatisfaction  with  it  is  great, 
universal,  and  continually  increasing  in  intensity, — ^in 
fact,  mounting,  we  might  say,  to  the  pitch  of  settled 
despair. 

Every  colony,  every  agent  for  a  matter  colonial,  has 
his  tragic  tale  to  tell  you  of  his  sad  experiences  in  the 
Colonial  Office ;  what  blind  obstructions,  fatal  indolen- 
cies,  pedantries,  stupidities,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
he  had  to  do  battle  with ;  what  a  world-wide  jungle  of 
red-tape,  inhabited  by  doleful  creatures,  deaf  or  nearly  so 
to  human  reason  or  entreaty,  he  had  entered  on ;  and 
how  he  paused  in  amazement,  almost  in  despair;  pas- 
Donately  appealed  now  to  this  doleful  creature,  now  to 
that,  and  to  the  dead  red-tape  jungle,  and  to  the  living 
Universe  itself,  and  to  the  Voices  and  to  the  Silences ;  and 
on  the  whole  found  that  it  was  an  adventure,  in  sorrowful 
fact,  equal  to  the  fabulous  ones  by  old  knights-errant 
against  dragons  and  wizards  in  enchanted  wildernesses 
and  waste  howling  solitudes :  not  achievable  except  by 
nearly  superhuman  exercise  of  all  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, and  unexpected  favour  of  the  special  blessing  of 
heaven.  Bib  adventure  achieved,  or  found  unachievable, 
he  has  returned  with  experiences  new  to  him  in 
the  affiure  of  men.  What  this  Colonial-office,  in- 
habiting the  head  of  Downing  -  street,  really  was, 
and  had  to  do,  or  try  doing,  in  Qod's  practical  earth, 
he  could  not  by  any  means  precisely  get  to  know ;  be- 
lieves that  it  does  not  itself  in  the  least  precisely  know. 
Believes  that  nobody  knows :  that  it  is  a  mystery,  a  kind 
of  Heathen  myth ; — and  stranger  than  any  piece  of  the 
old  mythological  Pantheon;  for  U  practically  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  many  millions  of  living  men. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  necessity  for  recon- 
structing the  public  offices,  complain  with  an 
amusingly  dolorous  unanimity  of  the  tools  with 
which  the  head  administrators  have  to  perform 
the  work  of  their  offices — that  the  inycdid,  the 
indolent,  the  illiterate,  and  even  the  imbecile, 
are  jBastened  upon  the  civil  service  by  a  system 
of  patronage  divisible  into  nepotism  and  bribery ; 
— ^the  governing  ftunilies  providing  for  their 
feeblest  relatives,  and  the  governing  faction  for 
their  partisansy  and  partisans'  proteges,  by  Go- 


vernment places ;  the  inevitable  result  of  which 
is  the  inefficient  performance  of  all  Government 
functions.  Carlyle  is  not  content  to  paint  this 
inefficiency  with  his  characteristic  force  of 
language,  but  penetrates,  with  philosophic  ken, 
to  an  inner  and  more  influential  evil : — 

Two  kinds  of  fundamental  error  are  supposablein  luch 
a  set  of  offices ;  these  two,  acting  and  reacting,  are  the 
▼ice  of  all  ineffident  offices  whatever.  First,  that  the 
work,  such  as  it  may  be,  is  ill  done  in  these  establish- 
menta.  That  it  is  delayed,  neglected,  slurred  over,  com- 
mitted to  hands  that  cannot  do  it  well;  that^  in  a  word, 
the  questions  sent  thither  are  not  wisely  Ittndled,  but 
unwisely ;  not  decided  truly  and  rapidly,  but  irith  delays 
and  wrong  at  last;  which  is  the  principal  character,  and 
the  infkllible  result,  of  an  insufficient  Intellect  being  set 
to  decide  them.  Or,  second,  what  is  still  fataller,  the 
work  done  there  may  itself  be  quite  the  wrong  Idnd  of 
work.  Not  the  kind  of  supervision  and  direction  which 
colonies,  and  other  such  interests,  home  or  foreign,  do  by 
the  nature  of  them  require  from  the  Central  Govern- 
ment ;  not  that,  but  a  quite  other  kind  1  The  Sotomayor 
correspondence,  for  example,  is  considered  by  many  per- 
sons not  to  be  mismanaged  me];cly,  but  to  be  a  thing 
which  should  never  have  been  managed  at  all ;  a  qnite 
superfluous  concern,  which  and  the  like  of  which  the 
British  Government  has  almost  no  call  to  get  into,  at 
this  new  epoch  of  time.  And  not  Sotomayor  only,  nor 
Sapienza  only,  in  regard  to  that  Foreign  Office^  but  in- 
numerable other  things,  if  our  witty  friend  of  the  "lire 
coal"  have  reason  in  him  \*  Of  the  Colonial  Office,  too, 
it  is  urged  that  the  questions  they  dcdde  and  operate 
upon  are,  in  very  great  part,  questions  which  they  never 
should  have  meddled  wiUi,  t^ut  almost  all  of  which  sboald 
have  been  decided  in  the  colonies  themselves, — ^Mother 
Country  or  Colonial  Office  reserving  its  energy  for  a  quite 
other  class  of  objects,  which  are  terribly  neglected  jnst 
now. 

•  •  •  *  • 

And  now  enters  another  fktal  effect,  the  mother  of 
ever-new  mischiefs,  which  renders  well-d<Mng  or  improve- 
ment impossible,  and  drives  bad  everywhere  continoally 
into  worse.  The  work  being  what  we  see,  a  stupid  sub- 
altern will  do  as  well  as  a  gifted  one;  the  essential  point 
is,  that  he  be  a  quiet  one,  and  do  not  bother  me  who 
have  the  driving  of  him.  Nay,  for  this  latter  object,  is 
not  a  certain  height  of  intelligence  even  dangeroos  ?  I 
want  no  mettled  Arab  horse,  with  his  fla»hing  glances, 
arched  neck,  and  elastic  step,  to  draw  my  wretdied  sand- 
cart  through  the  streets ;  a  broken,  g^rass-fed  galloway, 
Irish  garron,  or  painful  ass,  with  nothing  in  the  belly  of 
him  but  patience  and  furze,  will  do  it  safelier  for  me,  if 
more  slowly.  Nay  I  myself,  am  I  the  worse  for  being  of 
a  feeble  order  of  intelligence ;  what  the  irreverent  speca- 
lative  world  calls  barren,  red-tapish,  limited,  and  even  in- 
trinsically dark  and  small,  and  if  it  must  be  said,  stnpd? 
— To  such  a  climax  does  it  come  in  all  Government  and 
other  Offices,  where  Human  Stupidity  has  once  intro- 
duced itself  (as  it  will  everywhere  do),  and  no  Soivenger- 
god  intervenes.  The  work,  at  first  of  some  worth,  is  ill 
done,  and  becomes  of  less  worth  and  of  ever  leas,  and 
finally  of  none :  the  worthless  work  can  now  affbrd  to  he 
ill  done ;  and  Human  Stupidity,  at  a  double  geometrical 
ratio,  with  frightful  expansion  grows  and  accumuhites,— 
towards  the  unendurable. 

It  is  true,  then,  as  stated  in  the  address  of 
the  Administrative  Eefbrm  Association,  that  the 

*  "  There  are  men  now  current  in  political  society- 
men  of  weight,  though  also  of  wit — ^who  have  been  heard 
to  say,  *  That  there  was  but  one  reform  for  the  Foreign 
Office, — ^to  set  a  live  coal  under  it.*  "-^Dowmiiff-ttreet, 
pageyi. 
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moyement  is  ''brought  into  existence  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times,"  and  yet  is  not  a  "  mere 
war  organisation."  The  calamities  of  the  Cri- 
mean expedition  have  but  revealed  to  the  world 
the  executive  incapacity  long  known  or  suspected 
by  all  who  had  opportunity  to  observe  or  ability 
to  infer.  Casu^  contact  with  the  offices  of 
government,  and  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  modem  wars,  did  not  suffice  to  dis- 
cover the  connexion  of  inefficiency  at  home  with 
disasters  in  the  field.  Even  the  invariableness 
of  the  official  portrait — half  coxcomb,  half  idiot, 
— ^m  the  pages  of  the  political  or  social  satirist, 
seems  to  have  failed  to  excite  prevalent  distrust 
of  said  official's  capacity  to  victual  forty  thousand 
men  three  thousand  miles  from  Whitehall.  A 
vague  confidence  in  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
powers  to  any  demand  that  could  be  made  upon 
them,  overbore  the  lessons  of  Napier's  '*  Penin- 
sular History"  and  of  Thackeray's  "Book  of 
Snobs."  It  was  not  till  we  heard  of  leviathan 
steam  vessels,  hired  at  incredible  sums,  being 
employed  on  fools'  errands — of  eight  millions 
being  spent  on  a  service  easily  to  be  covered  by 
ax — of  porter  shipped  for  the  camp  in  April 
not  reaching  it  tall  August  —  of  our  army's 
landing  on  the  enemy's  shore  without  tents  or 
transport  corps — of  exposure  to  rain,  cold,  and 
hunger,  despite  a  lavish  provision  of  every 
physical  comfort — of  the  sick  aad  wounded 
suffering  the  horrors  of  the  negro's  mid- 
dle passage  in  their  conveyance  across  the 
Euxine,  and  the  horrors  of  a  lazar-house  in 
hospitals  only  fourteen  days'  distance  from  our 
own  shores — of  precious  cargoes,  the  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing,  or  ammunition,  of  a  beleaguered^ 
frost-bitten  host,  being  stored  upside  down, 
carried  hither  and  thither,  and  sunk  in  a  fore- 
seen storm,  because  kept  out  of  a  safe  harbour — 
of,  in  short,  three  times  as  many  perishing  by 
mismanagement  as  by  the  sword — it  was  not  till 
this  tale  of  harrowing  grief  and  crushing  humi- 
Hation  had  burned  itself  into  our  belief,  that  we 
could  realise  the  reality  and  extent  of  our 
governmental  incapacity.  Parliament  conceded 
to  the  "divine  rage"  of  national  sorrow,  in- 
quiry—  but  Government  showed  no  sign  of 
adequate  amendment.  It  was  resolved,. there- 
fore, by  a  score  or  two  of  City  merchants, — two 
.  or  three  of  whom  happened  also  to  be  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  —  to  sustain,  by 
an  organised  political  movement,  the  hitherto 
informal  demand  for  Administrative  Ee- 
form. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Morley,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Tite,  these  gentlemen  pre- 
sented no  conspicuous  feature  of  personal  or 
political  character.  "  Highly  respectable,"  but 
not  "  princely,"  traders, — faithful,  but  not  cele- 
brated, adherents  of  the  Conservative  or  Liberal 
interests — ^their  names  were  read  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands for  the  first  time  at  the  foot  of  the  cir- 
cular convening  the  London  Tavern  meeting; 
and  will  probably  never  be  read  again,  beyond 


their  own  commercial  circles.     Not  so,  however, 
the    names    above    mentioned.      Mr.   Samuel 
Morley  is  a  "captsdn  of  industry," — a  social 
benefactor, — and  a  religious  celebrity.     Inherit- 
ing from  his  father  a  fortune  reputed  at  half  a 
million,  and  a  comi)aerciaL  establishment  (in  the 
Leicester  trade)  calculated  to  generate  an  enor- 
mous yearly  increment,  he  did  not — as  is  the 
wont  of  heirs  to  new-made  fortunes  and  un- 
fashionable opinions — desert  either  the  business 
or  the  religion  to  which  he  had  been  educated ; 
— on  the  contrary,   he  pursued  the   one  in  a 
spirit  of  unaffected  philanthropy,   and  carried 
out  the  other  to  its    practical  political  con- 
sequences.    That  is  to  say, — ^being  a  merchant, 
he  reorganised  his  establishment,  with  a  view , 
rather  to  the  comfort  and  character  of  his  nu- 
merous  assistants,    than  to  his  own  ease   or 
aggrandisement ;  and  being  a  Dissenter,  he  pro- 
claimed himself  also  an  anti- State-Churchman. 
He  openly  took  for  his  "guide,   philosopher, 
and  friend,"  Mr.  Edward  Miall,— editor  of  the 
Nonconformist,   and  Member  for   Rochdale;   a 
man  very  imperfectly  known,  if  known  only  as 
the  author  of  an  apparently  sectarian  agitation, 
and  as  the  advocate  of  an  unpopular  educational 
crotchet — ^but  a  man  whom  to  know  ten  years 
since,  was  to  expose  oneself  to  the  imputation 
of    revolutionary     principles    and    irreligious 
bitterness.       In  the   company   of  this  large- 
minded  but    obnoxious  leader    of    ultra-Non- 
conformists, Mr.  Morley  has  visited,  we  believe, 
the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
greatly  enlarged  the  denominational  influence 
inseparable  from  his  own  opulence  and  ability. 
Of  his  talents  for  public  action  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  who  had  known  him 
in  these  lesser  spheres.     He  unites  with  a  firm 
grasp  of  leading  principles,  a  quick  perception 
of  their  practical  corollaries,  a  persuasive  dex- 
terity of  treatment,  and  an  obstinate  integrity 
of  purpose.     In  his   speeches  as   chairman  of 
the     new    Association,  —  at    once    bold    and 
cautious,  exciting  and  conciliatory, — ^he  has  but 
revealed     to     tihousands     the    possession     of 
talents    whose     development    we    happen    to 
have  watched  with  interest.      Of  Mi.  Lind- 
say    we    know    only    what    he    has    himself 
told  the  House  of  Commons :  that  he  began  life 
as  a  ship-boy,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fieet. 
So  remarkable  a  rise  would  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  administrative  powers   not  to  be  im- 
pugned by  the  easy  assertions  of  an  Admiralty 
lord  or  the  satires  of  a  Parliamentary  Diogenes ; 
and  among  his  qualifications  for  a  politician, 
Mr.     Lindsay     certainly     counts      a     fluent, 
effective,  sailor-like   style    of   speech — "much 
good    sense    with  some  bad  granmiar."      Mr. 
Tite  is  professionally  famous   as  the   ex-City 
architect-— made  his  political  debut  by  an  un- 
successful contest  for  Barnstaple — and  is  now 
recompensed  for  that  failure  by  success  at  Bath. 
He,  too,  has  an  agreeable  and  remarkably  accu- 
rate address.    So  that,  fJtogefh^,  the  adminis- 
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trative    refarmere    can    afford    to    bear   the 
"  Heaven-knowfl-who"  of  Mr.  Drummond. 

The  more  especially  that  the  movemerU  has  a 
leader  independent  of,  though  supported  by,  the 
Association, — ^namely,  Austen  Henry  Layard. 
Of  him  none  can  afford  to  afibct  ignorance, 
and  as  little  to  affect  contempt.  His  story  is  a 
part  of  his  country's  literature — ^his  achieve- 
ments, among  the  trophies  of  her  power  oyer 
Hke  past  and  her  hostages  of  remembrance  by 
the  future — ^his  genius,  a  thing  of  pride  with  his 
contemporaries.  He  has  compressed  into  half 
the  span  of  a  single  life  deeds  tliat  would  stretch 
out  many  lives  to  an  indefinite  longevity  of  re- 
nown. "While  yet  not  forty  years  of  age,  he 
has  become  famous  successively  as  traveller, 
litterateur,  and  politician.  The  stones  of 
ISfineveh,  in  our  national  museum — ^the  recon- 
struction of  its  storied  waUs  at  Sydenham— our 
Sunday-school  familiarity  with  winged  bulls 
and  sculptured  jN'imrods — are  attestations  of  his 
adventurous  spirit  and  rare  learning.  His 
writings  are  more  than  the  records  of  persever- 
ing explorations  and  ingenious  research;  they 
tell,  also,  of  a  faculty  of  endurance,  government, 
and  address,  that  marks  out  a  natural  king 
of  men,  whether  among  Arab  tribes  or  an 
dfete  aristocracy.  His  election  for  a  constitu- 
ency that  is  among,  the  smallest  but  not  the 
least  notable,  was  an  indication  of  his  wide-spread 
renown  in  the  country  from  which  he  had  long 
been  absent,  and  of  the  ready  appreciation  by 
English  electors  of  new  and  able  men.  His 
Parliamentary  career  has  been  a  remarkable  ex- 
emplification of  the  estimate  in  which  they  are 
held  by  our  English  governing  classes.  The 
Whigs  gave  him  an  under-Secretaryship  in  the 
Foreign  Office — a  post  for  which  his  previous  con- 
nexion with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
his  extensive  travel,  had  given  him  peculiar 
qualifications.  Lord  Derby  gave  unequivocal 
intimations  of  a  desire  to  retain  his  services. 
Lord  John  Eussell  influenced  him  to  decline 
Lord  Derby's  offers,  which  he  might  have  ac- 
cepted witiout  inconsistency  with  his  political 
feiith.  But  when  the  Whigs  returned  to  power, 
in  coalition  with  the  Peelites,  and  Lord  John  took 
the  Foreign  Office,  they  haid  the  inexpressible 
meanness  first  to  offer  him  but  a  subordinate 
post,  and  then  to  request  that  he  would  give 
way  in  favour  of  a  party  claimant,  l^ie  man 
of  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  has  said,  "  He  will  be 
remembered  long  after  the  Coalition  is  for- 
gotten," was  used  at  its  convenience — ^his  great 
abilities  lost  to  the  public  service,  but  his 
fidelity  to  the  party  sought  to  be  secured  by 
gratitude  and  hope.  His  first  appearances  as  an 
independent  commentator  upon  the  war,  were 
thus  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  sinister 
motives;  and  the  swell  of  his  criticism  into 
denunciation,  was  met  by  a  storm  of  per- 
sonal hostility.  His  encounters  with  the  "  Hee- 
haw officers" — ^familiarly  known  in  the  country 
aa  S'lneveh^btdl  boitEH^were  the  crises  of  his 


political  career.  To  hare  retreated  frc/m  the 
position  he  had  taken  up,  would  have  been  to 
retreat  from  the  enmity  oi  a  class  into  tiie  indif- 
ference of  the  community  —  since  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  substantially  right :  even  to 
have  confessed  to  errors  of  detail,  or  of  temper, 
would  have  been  to  confess  himself  intimidated; 
while  to  Tn»iTif.5nTi  single-handed,  the  truth  of 
an  unprovable  assertion,  against  an  excitedHouse, 
is  a  feat  unparalleled  in  Parliamentary  history, 
— almost  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 
He  was  saved  by  the  over-eagerness  of  his  ene- 
mies. Sir  James  Ghraham  did  him  the  great  good 
service  to  stake  his  own  thrice-dishonomed 
reputation  against  Mr.  Layard,  upon  a  point 
happily  susceptible  of  proof  in  Mr.  Layartf  s 
favour.  The  charge  of  having  slandered  to 
death  a  sea-captain  whom  the  Admiralty  had 
subjected  to  court-martial  before  Mr.  Layard 
had  mentioned  his  name,  was  so  absurd  as  weQ 
as  atrocious,  that  even  the  House  of  Commons 
was  conscious  of  reaction — timid  Radicals  and 
perverted  Manchester  men  rallied  to  his  side — 
and  the  public  hailed  a  victor  in  the  man  whom 
they  had  praised  as  a  martyr.  His  first 
public  appearance  on  the  political  stage 
before  a  metropolitan  assembly,  evoked  a  de- 
gree of  applause  that  proclaimed  his  adop- 
tion as  champion.  ThencefDrth,  it  was  as 
the  accredits  leader  of  the  Administrative  Re- 
formers that  he  would  rise  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment to  criticise  appointments  or  advocate  sys- 
tematic changes.  And  the  speech  in  which  he 
at  once  inaugurated  this  his  championship,  and 
formally  propounded  his  cause,  was  remarkable 
for  its  altered  tone.  For  tiie  first  time  there 
sat  upon  his  darkly-shaded  brow,  and  restrained 
his  scornful  lips,  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. For  verbal,  unauthenticated  statements, 
he  now  substituted  passages  from  blue-books — 
and  for  stinging  sarcasms,  conciliatory  plea- 
santries. His  mouth  retracted  nothing;  but 
his  hands — ^usually  so  declamatory  of  invective— 
expressed  a  frank  regret  for  unintentional 
offence.  The  rebel  patriot,  cutting  his  way 
to  distinction  by  the  denunciation  of  bis 
country's  oppressors,  was  changed  into  the 
constitutional  tribune,  negotiating  for  the  eon- 
cession  of  privileges.  In  future,  we  may  an- 
ticipate that  his  speeches,  instructive  and  useful 
as  ever,  will  be  less  exciting ;  but  we  may  also 
be  sure  that  when  next  he  is  offered  a  place  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  will  be  in  a 
position  that  will  enable  hiim  to  carry  oat  the 
reforms  of  which  he  is  now  the  leading  advo- 
cate,— and  which  Lord  Falmerston  has  &e  good 
taste  to  taunt  him  with  having  failed  to  accom- 
plish during  his  five  weeks'  sub-secretaryship. 

We  have  said  thus  much  of  the  men  of  ttte 
new  movement,  not  only  because  what  is 
personal  is  always  of  more  significance  than 
what  is  corporately  professed  or  promised,  bat 
also  because  veiy  little  has  been  profiesaed  or 
promised  by  the  Association  its«lf .    Bi  eAioiog 
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fke  oomplaint  of  its  indefiniteness,  we  intend 
no  imputation  of  blame  or  expression  of  dis- 
trust; for  indefijuiteness  of  language  is  some- 
what inseparable  from  a  sudden  extension  of 
ideas.  The  resolutions  of  the  London  Tavern 
meeting  were  simply  the  protest  of  tne  com- 
mercial class  against  the  mismanagement  of 
public  affairs  by  the  governing  class — ^implying 
a  claim  for  the  admission  of  men  of  the  former 
class  into  the  latter.  The  Address  of  the 
Association  represents  it  as  the  first  object 
of  that  organisation  to  give  safe  utterance 
to  ''the  long  pent-up  indignation  of  the 
people " — ^the  second,  to  collect  and  diffuse 
information  on  the  pubHo  oj03.ces — the  third,  to 
bring  the  influence  of  the  constituencies  to  bear 
upon  the  puriflcation  of  those  of&ces.  The 
"  Official  raper,  No.  2,"  develops  no  idea  ad- 
ditional to  these — is  merely  a  popularisation  of 
facts  already  familiar  to  the  professional  poli- 
tician. The  Conservative  leader  has  at  present 
the  advantage  of  the  City  reformers,  inasmuch 
as  his  scheme  of  Administrative  Eeform  is 
known  to  include  points  on  which  they  have  not 
yet  collectively  pronounced.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
their  character  and  utterances  as  individuals 
that  we  must  attend,  if  we  would  estimate 
aright  their  relation  to  the  national  necessities. 
Let  us  r^nark  flrst  their  merits  and  then  their 
defects. 

Their  foremost  merit  we  take  to  be,  them- 
selves. That  is  to  say,  we  regard  it  as 
auspicious  for  the  common  weal  that  tjiese  men 
are  personally  candidates  for  the  public  confi- 
dence, and,  by  implication,  for  public  employ- 
ment. The  Morleys,  Lindsays,  and  Layards, 
are  subjects  and  citizens  whom  an  enlightened 
despotism,  would  be  glad  to  clothe  in  its  livery, 
at  any  wages ;  and  upon  whom  a  free  republic 
would  inevitably  thrust  the  labours,  whosoever 
might  achieve  the  honours,  of  the  capitol.  If 
our  own  Whig  aristocracy  had  not  so  many 
clever  members  and  so  few  wise  ones,  they 
would  have  made  of  them  Peels  and  Glad- 
stones. As  it  is,  let  us  be  thankful  they  have  es- 
caped harnessing  to  the  gilded  carriage  whose 
ponderous  grandeur  has  reduced  so  many  noble 
"Sleswickers"  to  be  mere  "sand-cart  drudges," 
and  may  thus  be  spared  to  spend  their  native 
energies  in  the  quickening  of  national  progress. 
They  are,  one  and  all,  men  of  faculty — they 
can  each  do  something ;  one,  organise  a  brigade 
of  book-keepers;  another,  hire  transports  at  the 
cheapest  rate  for  the  best  work ;  a  third,  con- 
trol the  commissariat  in  the  East,  by  his 
personal  knowledge  of  where  supplies  can  be 
had,  and  where  hospitals  should  not  be  pitched. 
To  get  these  "right  men  into  the  right  place" 
would  be  worth  the  three  years'  agitation  on 
which  Mr.  Tite  calculates— -even  if  we  had  to 
pension  off  upon  full  pay,  as  the  Address  sug- 
gests, the  present  "amount  of  incapacity" 
which  we  can  afford  at  no  price  to  retain*  The 
substitution  of  intellect  for  stupidity  at  head 


quarters  is,  in  truth,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  "  the 
problem  inclusive  of  all  others" — "the  one 
thing  needful" — "  the  Fortieth  article,  without 
which  the  Thirty-nine  are  good  for  alipost 
nothing ;" — and  we  see  no  better  beginning  than 
the  displacement  of  our  hereditary  red-tapes  and 
cousin  Feenixes,  in  favour  of  men  bom  to  rule, 
but  not  bom  rulers;  trained  to  industry  and 
tested  by  successful  enterprise. 

Next  to  their  proved  qualifications  for  the 
posts  to  which  we  have  supposed  them  to  aspire, 
we  count  it  a  merit  that  their  general  politios 
are  those  of  a  broad,  decided  Liberalism.  We 
do  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Lindsay  or  Mr.  Tite  the 
philosophic  democracy  which  we  believe  to  have 
a  place  in  Air.  Morley's  more  cultivated  under- 
standing; and  Mr.  Layard's  professions  are 
those  of  a  "  practical"  man — widening  with  the 
growth  of  public  opinion,  and  already  wide 
enough  to  embrace  the  ballot  and  a  large  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  But  we  are,  at  least,  sure 
that  we  have  to  dread  from  them  no  obstmction 
to  the  achievement  of  a  strictly  political  change 
— that  they  have  not  taken  up  the  cause 
of  "  official  improvement,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  may 
be  supposed  to  have  done,  in  rivalry  to  the  elder 
cause  of  constitutional  reform.  After  recent 
experience  of  "demagogues  in  opposition  and 
oligarchs  in  office,"  it  would  betray  an  Utopian 
confidence  in  human  nature  to  guarantee  that 
Court  favours  would  not  operate  upon  a  Morley 
as  upon  a  Molesworth,  upon  a  Lindsay  as  upon 
a  Bemal  Osborne,  or  upon  Mr.  Tite  as  upon  his 
predecessor  in  the  representation  of  Bath ; — ^but 
it  would  be  mischievously  unjust  to  conceal  that 
their  present  refusal  to  talk  of  objects  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared  to  act,  is  a  presumption  of 
their  integrity. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  items  of  Administrative  Reform  for  which 
these  gentlemen  have  made  themselves  indi- 
vidually liable,  mount  up  to  a  sum  of  change  far 
beyond  that  to  which  Gladstone  or  Disraeli  are 
committed.  The  abolition  of  military  promotion 
by  purchase,  and  the  subjection  of  diplomatio 
correspondence  to  responsible  supervision^  are 
items  subscribed  by  Mr.  Layard  himself*  The 
substitution  of  competition  for  patronage,  as  the 
method  of  appointment  to  civil  offices,  is  ad- 
vocated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Association. 
One  of  its  leading  members  (Mr.  Powles,  if  we 
mistake  not,)  is  in  favour  of  giving  servants  of 
the  Crown  an  ex  offiok  seat  in  Parliament — an 
eminently  democratic  proposal,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood. Put  all  these  together,  and  thiere 
is  scarcely  a  department  of  the  public  service 
that  will  not  have  had  provided  for  it  the  needed 
supplement  of  its  defects,  the  rectification  of  its 
wrongs,  and  the  redress  of  its  abuses.  That  the 
severd.  propositions  have  to  be  proved — ^that  the 
Association  has  not  a  cut^and-diy  plan  of  uni- 
versal departmental  reeonstmction,  we  take  to 
be  to  its  credit  with  thinking  men,  however  dis- 
advantageous with  the  unthinking.    The  mor« 
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especiaUy  is  thid  reticence  to  be  commended, 
seeing  that  the  civil  service  is  unrepresented  in 
the  councils  of  the  Association ;  and  if  any  one 
doubt  that  that  body  deserves  a  hearing  for  its 
possible  suggestions,  or  has  suggestions  to  offer, 
let  him  read  the  pamphlet  by  "  a  Subordinate 
Therein."  He  wiU  find  it  a  piece  of  remarkably 
sensible  argument  and  elegant  writing,  and  pro- 
bably feel  with  us,  that  the  meritorious  portion 
of  that  piebald  body  is  a  very  ill-used  set. 

The  mistakes    of  the    Administrative    Ke- 
forroers  we  reckon  to  be,  first,  an  exaggeration 
of  the  influence  of  departmental  inefficiency  in 
causing  our  Crimean    disasters;   secondly,   an 
underrating  of  the  force  necessary  to  effect  the 
changes  they  contemplate.    The  evidence  taken 
by  the  Sebastopol  Committee  reveab  a  hideously- 
ludicrous  picture  of  the  state  of  the  departments 
charged  with  carrying  on  a  great  war — igno- 
rance of  duties,  incomprehensible  divisions  of 
authority,  infinite  complexity  of  forms,  slavish 
adherence  to  routine ;  no  man  knowing  precisely 
his  own  powers ;  nothing  possible  to  be  done 
without  a  copious  correspondence  on  the  doing ; 
no  one  daring  to  break  through  half  an  inch 
of  usage,   whatever  the  prospective  gain;    a 
general  desire  to  do  well,  but  also  a  general 
disposition  at  once  to  evade  personal  accounta- 
bility, and  to  screen  the  exceptional  ill-doer — 
the  heartlessly  negligent  or  the  fatally  stupid. 
But   the  evidence  and  the  report  tell  much 
more  than  this.    They  trace   to  the  Cabinet 
itself  the  calamities  that  followed  our  army 
at  every  step,    and   feU   upon   it   with    de- 
structive force  in  the  depth  of  winter.    They 
show  us  that  the  disasters  of  the  war  are  in- 
herent in  the  policy  of  the  war — ^that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  expedition  were  as  much  a  part  of 
the  policy  on  which  it  was  conducted,  as  though 
they  had  been  written  down  in  the  instructions 
to  the  commanders.     To  the  readers  of  Tait  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  demonstration  of 
Austrian  collusion  with  the  assailants  at  Inker- 
mann :   that  to  which  our  statesmen  confess,  we 
may  forbear  to  establish.    But  the  Beport  con- 
victs the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  upon 
another  count.    Whatever  the  motive  for  the 
expedition  to  Sebastopol — ^for  abandoning,  that 
is,  a  field  in  which  we  found  natural  allies  and 
a  dispirited  enemy,  without  fortresses,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from,  his  reserves,  for  a  field  in 
which  every  one  of  these  conditions  was  re- 
versed,— it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Ministers 
undertaking   it   to    provide   adequate  means. 
The   Committee   of    Inquiry   pronounce    that 
they  flagrantly  sinned  against  this  most  ob- 
vious  requirement;    acted  upon  contradictory 
information,    against   the  judgment    of  their 
general,  and  in  the  hope  of  overcoming  in  a 
moment  of   surprise  the  means  of  resistance 
accumulated  through  an  age  of  relentless  prepa- 
ration.     The  Ablest  Executive    Hands   could 
scarcely  have  averted  the  disasters  thus  pro- 
vided by  Devising  Heads.     Of  this,  the  Ad- 


ministrative Beformers  must  be  at  least  equally 
cognizant  with  other  men.  Their  Parliamentary 
leader  is,  in  truth,  the  one  man  to  whose  acute- 
ness  and  perseverance  we  owe  the  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry  to  a  conviction.  Why,  then, 
assist  in  drawing  off  to  the  ''  system"  any  por- 
tion of  the  odium  that  should  all  attach  to  the 
masters  of  the  system  ?  Why  not,  at  least,  have 
preceded  any  oi^nised  action  for  Administrative 
Reform  by  the  censure  of  "  every  member  of  the 
Administration"  so  paramountLy  culpable  ?  To 
spend  a  censorious  word  upon  tne  Christies  and 
Boxers,  the  Br.  Menzies  and  Peter  Dicks, 
while  the  Palmerstons,  Eussells,  and  GrahamSy 
go  unpunished,  is  to  divert  attention  from  the 
greater  criminals  to  the  infinitely  less, — to  the 
too  probably  miscarriage  of  justice.  . 

Apparently  antithetical,   but  in  reality  cor- 
relative, is  the  other  error  of  the  Administrative 
Reformers;   since  both  mistakes  spring    from 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  oligarchy.     They 
address  to  the  constituencies  moving  exhorta^ 
tions  to  firee  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  party, 
and  the  stain  of  corruption.     "  Electors  !"  they 
say,  "if  you  would  have  an  honest  Govern- 
ment, you  must  choose  your  members  honestly 
— ^put  an  end  to  the  system  under  which,  not 
the  constituencies,  but  the  clubs,  choose  who 
shall  be  members,  and  what  places  they  shall 
represent."    Hear,  hear !    It  is  the  same  senti- 
ment which  Carlyle  addresses  to  his  readers,  in 
a  very  imperative  mood,  and  an  ever-present 
tense:     ** Be    thyself    a    man    abler    to    be 
governed;      more     reverencing     the     Divine 
faculty  of  governing,  more  sacredly  detesting 
the  diaboli(^  semblance  of  said  faculty  in  seff 
and  others  ?"    But  what  if  the  constituencies  be 
so  restricted  and  so  already  corrupt  that  only 
from  without  can  deliverance  come  to  them? 
What,  if  the  elector  have  been  sedulously  taught 
from  his  childhood  up  that  young  lords  are  as 
natural  to  the  Lower  House  as  old  lords  to  the 
Upper — that  the  franchise  is  a  privilege,  in  the 
use  of  which  Carlton  or  Reform  Club  guidance 
should  be  thankfully  received — and  that  he  must 
vote  openly  that  he  may  not  vote  amiss  ?    What, 
moreover,  if  the  eight  hundred  places  annually 
distributed  by  Government  shall  have  bribed  by 
anticipation  the  men  whereof ''independent"  local 
committees  should  be  made  ?    What,  in  short, 
if  just  that  proportion  of  the  nation  which  is 
most  interested  in  Administrative  Reform,  be 
precisely  the  proportion  without  electoral  in- 
fluence r    Surely,  in  this  sad  case,  little  reroains 
but  to  see  te  it  that  every  Administrative  Re- 
former put  forward  as  "a  worthy  candidate," 
be  also  a  Parliamentary  Reformer, — and  that  of  so 
decided  a  cast  as  to  secure  the  loyal  help  of  the 
unrepresented,  and  even  kindle  a  soul  of  generous 
enthusiasm  beneath    the    ribs    of  a  restricted 
suffirage.    For  it  is  a  fact  to  be  remarked,  and 
to  be  grateful  for,  that  selfish  agitations  never 
succeed :  men  do  not  fight  effectively  for  their 
own  rights  till  they.iire  persuaded  they  fight 
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also  for  the  rights  of  others — so  that  a  tenant- 1  than  for  an  unintelligible  "Whig,  the  landlord  or 
at-will  farmer,  or  ironically  ^ee  and  independent  patron  being  Tory :  as  the  proverb  has  it— >''  as 
burgess,  would  rather  go  to  the  poll  for  a  Chartist  |  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.'' 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Tfts  electric  current  of  public  interest,  of  which 
the  Crimea  and  the  House  of  Commons  may  be 
mad  to  be  ^e  opposite  poles,  has  been  set  in 
motion  this  month  chiefly  from  the  former 
point.  Before  the  debate  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  suspended  by  Whitsunweek,  could  be 
resumed,  there  came  iuteUigence  of  yictpries, 
quick,  costless,  and  continuous.  Our  ships  had 
entered  the  Straits  of  Eertch,  whither  never 
war-ship  had  penetrated  before;'  except,  per- 
haps, the  galleys  of  the  great  Mithridates,  and 
the  greater  Cseaar.  Carrying  a  force  of  some 
16,000  men,  they  met  not  the  slightest  resist- 
ance from  the  ganisons-  of  Kertch  or  Yenikal^ ; 
but  passed  on  triumphantly  to  the  8ea  of  Azof, 
every  principal  harbour  and  fortress  in  which 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  or  destroy,  its  stores, 
transports,  and  defences.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  t^  days,  the  entire  of  the  Bussians'  sup- 
plies of  food  and  ammunition,  and  their  means 
of  communication  with  the  continent,  were  cut 
off — ^Anapa  and  Soulek-Kajeh,  on  the  Circas- 
sian coart,  recovered  from  their  hands — and 
the  squadron  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  jSeet 
and  army,  preparing  to  make,  witid  greatly  supe- 
rior force,  a  renewed  assault  upon  the  great 
stzoinghQld  whose  defenders  might  now  be 
encountered  with  equal  prospect  of  success  in 
the  open  field,  or  in  tiie  breadies  of  their 
Titanic  outworks. 

The  effect  of  these  unlooked-for  successes 
upon  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  home,  was 
instantly  visible.  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  who  had 
been  always  understood  to  side  with  the  pacific 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  resumed  the  debate  in  a 
tone  of  bravado.  Mr.  Cobden  sought  to  turn 
attention  from  the  position  of  our  arms  to.  the 
erropi  (and  crimes)  of  our  diplomacy ;  and  Mr. 
fright  exerted  his  utmost  eloquence  in  arguing 
the  perils  of  military  success  to  an  essentially  com- 
mercial people.  Mr.  Disraeli  went  far  deep» 
than  is  his  wont  into  the  real  relations  of  Eus&ia 
imd  Turkey ;  and  argued  thence  the  utter  in- 
pd^qqacy  of  ministerial  proposals  to  even  the 
inost  limited  object  of  the  war.  But  it  was 
sufficient  for  Lord  Falmerston  to  avow  anew 
his  Qonfidence  in  the  two  uEstions  whose  armies 
had  parried  the  united  flag  to  these  yet  higher 
^titudes  of  glory,  to  secure  the  .unanimous 
adoption  of  the  motion  (Sir  F.  Baring's) 
which  wa^  virtoally  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
himself. 

The  olh^;motion,  of  which  notice  had  long 


been  given,  and  which  it  was  essential  to  minis- 
terial safety  either  to  negative  or  evade,  was 
that  of  Mr.  Layard, — affirming  as  a  cause  of 
Crimean  disasters  the  favouritism  shown  in  the 
appointments  to  pubUc  offices,  and  requiring  the 
substitution  of  merit  for  favour  as  the  rule  of 
preferment.  The  opposition  declined  to  destroy 
a  Ministry  by  a  weapon  so  easily  to  be  turned 
against  themselves.  They  therefore  introduced, 
by  SirBulwer  Lytton,  an  amendment  omitting  the 
censure,  and,  though  retaining  the  requirem^t, 
softening  it  to  that  of  **  revision  of  the  public 
services."  The  expected  conflict  of  parties  was 
thus  converted  into  a  competition  of  parties. 
But  that  does  not  express  the  sum  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Frederick  Peel  demonstrated 
that  everything  is  perfect  in  the  administration 
of  the  Horse  Guards — albeit  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Bemal  Osborne,  would  have  turned  the  Ser- 
pentine through  it  in  an  agonising  effort  to  save 
both  his  place  and  his  constituents.  Sir  Corner 
wall  Lewis  explained  that  so  much  was  doing 
to  improve  the  perfect  department,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  interrupt  the  process  either  by 
motion  or  amendment.  The  Premier  himself-^ 
joking  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  ''extensive  pavement'' 
of  good  intentions  he  had  laid  ^own  m  his  exit 
from  office — jauntily  swallowed  the  contradic- 
tory professions  of  h^  subordinates;  and  pro- 
mised, for  himself,  to  transcend  the  Bulwer 
Lytton  idea  of  revision.  Forty  votes  against 
359  were  as  many  as  Mr.  Layard  could  expect ; 
and  just  thirty-six  more  than  the  Premier  had 
allowed  him — ^however  unsatisfactory  to  the  As- 
sociation whose  influence  with  the  constituencies 
the  repeated  postponement  of  the  motion  had 
givan  ample  opportunity  of  testing ;  as  also  of 
interpolating  a  monster  meeting  at  Drury-lanp 
— the  first  of  a  series  to  be  continued,  it  appeStrs, 
on  alternate  Wednesdays. 

The  Beport  of  the  Sebastc^l  Committee  was 
opportunely  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  pause  of  the  debate  thus  terminated  (the 
amendment  coming  up  some  nights  after,  at  a 
very  late  hour,  and  being  unanimously  adopted 
amid  significant  laughter).  The  verdict  of  a 
tribunal  nominated  in  equal  parts  by  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  must  of  necessity  be  a  com- 
promise. It  is  significant  of  the  care  with 
which  the. committee  had  been  constructed  that 
the  one  determinate  paragraph  of  the  Beport 
was  .adopted  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chaia:- 
man.    It  is,  tilierefore,  to  Mr.  Boebuek's  firm- 
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ness  that  we  owe  the  formal  declaration,  by  an  I 
organ  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  that — 

The  nxiTering  of  the  Brmy  reiolted  mainly  from  the 
drcamstances  ander  which  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
was  undertaken  and  executed.  The  Administration 
which  ordered  that  expedition  had  mo  adequate  it^rma- 
Hon  as  to  the  amount  of  force  in  the  Crimea,  They 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  Hrength  of  thefortreee  to 
he  attacked,  or  with  the  reeourcee  of  the  eountrjf  to  he 
invaded.  They  hoped  and  expected  the  expedition  to  he 
immediately  sucoeasAil,  and  as  they  did  not  fbreeee  the 
probahility  of  a  protracted  struggle,  made  mo  provision 
for  a  winter  campaign. 

And  it  is  no  merely  prospective  serrice  which  he 
has  rendered  in  giving  notice  of  a  motion  based 
upon  this  deliverance,  visiting  with  "severe 
reprehension  every  member  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration/' Even  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  a  Ministry  buttressed  by  such  large  suc- 
cesses, is  an  act  of  trenchant  patriotism. 

If,  however,  the  tone  of  debate  is  invariably 
to  be  pitched  by  that  of  intelligence  from  the 
Crimea,  the  forthcoming  struggle  will  at  least 
administer  a  check  to  ministerial  exultation.  A 
signal  success  in  the  siege  has  been  followed, 
after  an  interval  of  unaccountable  inaction,  by 
a  severe  repulse.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
June,  the  French  and  English  attacked  respec- 
tively the  Mamelon  and  White  Works,  and  the 
Quarries,  or  rifle-pits,  in  front  of  the  Bedan. 
The  operation  had  been  preceded  by  a  heal^  and 
prolonged  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  was 
executed  with  admirable  spirit.  Our  own  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shirley  and  lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Campbell,da8hed  upon  the  Quar- 
ries at  the  moment  that  the  French  column 
began  to  climb  the  arduous  road  to  the  Mamelon ; 
and  the  capture  effected  in  a  moment  was  re- 
tained, despite  repeated  onsets  throughout  the 


night,  and  made  sure  upon  the  following  day. 
Our  Allies  not  only  carried  the  formidable  out- 
work that  had  so  long  defied  and  harassed  us,  but 
actually  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  Malakoff,  and 
might  perhaps  have  carried  it  by  a  coup  de  madn 
had  their  signals  been  understood  in  time  for  us  to 
give  them  tiie  necessary  support.  Great  as  was 
the  advantage  thus  gained,  and  greatly  as  must 
the  Eussians  have  been  dispirited,  it  is  inexplica- 
ble that  ten  days  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  assault  was  renewed ;  and  that  the 
enemy  had  even  been  permitted  an  armistice  of 
four  or  five  hours,  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  employed  in  remounting  his  guns.  It 
was  not  till  the  dawn  of  the  18th — ^now  twice 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations 
— ^that  the  French  advanced  again  on  the  Mala- 
koff, and  the  English  to  the  Eedan.  The  result 
was  most  disastrous.  After  a  brief  but  murder- 
ous conflict,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  re- 
cede from  either  point,  with  a  total  loss  of 
nearly  5,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Among  our  own  dead  are  Sir  John 
Campbell,  and  Colonels  Yea  and  Shadforth.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  speculate  on  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  disaster,  since  war  is  but  a 
succession  of  disasters,  great  or  small.  But  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  who  is  responsible  for  the 
conversion  of  a  siege  by  blockade  and  bombard- 
ment, into  siege  by  the  old  brute  method  of 
hand-to-hand  encounter;  and  that  just  as  the 
allied  armies  had  become  numerically  suffi- 
cient to  encircle  the  city  by  sea  and  land  ? 
Who  is  ifthat  restrains  our  ships  in  the  Baltic 
from  the  slightest  collision  with  stone  walls,  but 
dashes  our  gallant  legions  against  the  heaped-up 
earth  and  fire-breathing  rocks  of  Sebasbopol  r 
If  we  have  resolved  to  have  the  place  at  any 
price,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  the  price  in 
time  than  in  blood  ? 


LITERATURE. 


The  World  in  lAgU  and  Shade :  its  Comicalities 
and  Eeoentrieities.  By  A.  W.  Cole,  Esq. 
London:  Blackwood. 
The  Author  of  these  pleasant  eighteen  tales 
seems  to  have  set  out  upon  his  sketches  with 
a  desire  of  arriving  at  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  ups  and  downs  of  existence  than 
his  confessedly  gay  and  sanguine  temperament 
would  allow  him  to  depict ;  for  the  first  two  are 
of  the  sombrest  hue  upon  his  pallette.  A 
nervous  gentleman  is  the  subject  of  practical 
jokes  in  barracks  and  elsewhere;  and  a  lover 
loses  the  reward  of  six  months'  constancy — 
a  widow  with  £15,000 — ^by  being  "snowed 
up"  on  his  way  to  take  possession.  In  the 
rest  of  his  tales,  however,   Mr.  Cole    shows 


ample  cause  for  the  apology  in  his  preface, — ^that 
he  is  unable  to  look  long  at  any  side  of  things 
but  the  sunny  one.  ^ere  is  as  flattering  a 
disproportion  between  the  prizes  and  blanks 
achieved,  as  between  the  res^pective  numbers  of 
his  gloomy  and  illuminated  chapters.  LigJd 
turns  out,  in  five  minutes,  to  be  somebody's 
grandson,  and  wins  an  heiress  of  £12,000  a 
year,  after  a  fortnight's  courtship.  Shadow,  at 
his  worst,  retains  his  bachelorhood  unto  55 
winters,  grows  unsuccessfriUy  sentimental  after 
champagne,  and  gets  a  summer's  ducking  in 
the  Thames  of  Buckinghamshire.  Lights  uncle 
leaves  him  £3,000  a  year,  after  disowakig  him 
for  marrying  a  beauty,  who  herself  expects 
something  himdsome ;  or  finds  his  rivals  in  love 
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to  be  the  secret  and  disinteresied  promoters  of 
his  suit ;  or  entraps  a  rich  relative  in  the  nick 
of  time>  when  Light,  poor  feUow,  is  without  a 
sixpence.  Shade  is  merely  troubled  with  a  few 
hours'  jealousy  of  her  husband,  an  attorney, 
who  has  to  make  out  a  young  lady's  settle- 
ment in  much  privacy;  or  is  disappointed  in 
her  widowhood  of  the  hand  of  an  ugly  and 
double-dealing  broker's  man,  that  she  was  very 
well  quit  of;  or  her  picnic  nutiqtU  is  mistaken 
by  the  police  for  the  players  from  Bichardson's 
show ;  or  he  finds  a  hedgehog  in  his  bed,  or  a 
phosphorescent  portrait  of  his  infernal  majesty 
on  his  wall,  when  he  puts  out  his  nocturnal 
candle.  The  alternatives  of  every-day  life  seem 
to  be: — ^the  light,  succession  to  immense 
fortunes ;  and  the  Shade,  "  the  sweet  shady  side 
of  Pali  Hall."  Mr.  Cole,  like  his  regal  name- 
sake, ignores  temperament  or  circumstance. 
He  turns  all  the  characters  "  who  cannot  sing'' 
out  of  his  volume.  We  do  not  deprecate  our 
author's  philosophy  of  viewing  the  tide  in  the 
affiurs  of  men.  It  is  as  well — especially  in  July 
— to  be  unconscious  of  the  ebb.  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  printed  gladiatorial  show,  that  makes 
fiction  an  exhibition  of  agonies  and  vices,  save 
by  that  rare  hand  that  can  distil  from  them 
sympathies  neither  morbid  nor  criminal.  Mr. 
Cole  aims,  on  the  other  hand,  to  impart  in  his 
playful,  tliough  often  very  shrewd  and  observant 
sketches  some  of  the  happy  and  instinctive 
wisdom  of  youth,  which  sees  in  Hope  all  the 
airy  dreams  of  Alnaschar,  and  in  misfortune 
only  the  disappointment  of  his  broken  eggs. 

We  present  a  "  shade" — the  bilious  bachelor's 
introduction  to  his  unfortunate  mishap  in  the 
Thames  :-— 

Jdliooe,  of  CornhUl  and  Fulbam,  was  an  old  friend  of 
nuDe — a  city  acquaintanoe  of  twen — (ahem!)  I  mean  of 
some  yean'  standing.  We  did  not  visit  one  another's 
hoiues,  bnt  we  were  very  intimate  on  'Change.  Jellicoe' 
was  a  married  man ;  I  was  a  hachelor.  Jelliooe  pitied 
me;  I  had  a  strong  compassion  for  Jelliooe.  He  imagined 
that  a  hachelor's  £nner  mnst  be  a  wretched  affiiir,  and 
a  batchelor's  dwelling  an  unhappy  place.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  strong  tospidons  that  a  married  man's 
repast  was  often  a  cold  one,  off  the  yesterday's  leg  of 
mutton,  with,  perhaps,  a  fried  sole  or  a  rice  pudding  to 
pass  it  off;  and  I  greatly  preferred  my  yermicelli  soup, 
cntlet  oMx  pointea  ^(uperge  and  quiet  woodcock  at  my 
West-end  dub.  I  was  also  morally  convinced  that 
Jellicoe  was  not  allowed  to  lounge  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  in  the  evening,  to  put  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
to  smoke  in  the  bouse,  or  have  his  fire  in  his  dressing- 
room,  and  his  bed  properly  warmed  every  winter's  night. 
These  I  regarded  as  essentials  bo  every  man's  real  happi- 
ness, and  I  was  duly  thankfhl  that  I  possessed  them, 
instead  of  noisy  children,  a  piano-thumping  daughter, 
and  a  wife  with  a  mania  for  tidiness  and  domestic  pro- 
pnety.  And  thus,  JeUiooe's  ideas  and  mine  being  so 
deddedly  opposed  (at  least,  \i<bprof6$»ed^  poor  fellow,  not 
to  care  for  my  style  of  comforts),  it  was  not  very  likely 
that  we  should  trouble  one  another's  homes  much. 
Besides  whidi,  I  lived  in  St.  James's,  as  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  happy  should,  while  poor  Jellicoe  lived  in 
the  saburbe^-at  Fulham — where  he  had  a  villa  which  he 
thonght  healthy  and  rural.  It  is  astonishing  bow  men 
of  busmess  can  go  and  bury  themselves  in  "  froggeries" 


(as  Theodore  Hook,  sensible  fdlow,  called  these  Thames 
Villas)  where  they  must  rise  by  candle-light  in  the  winter, 
to  be  in  the  C^ty  by  post-time ;  and  stifle  themsdves  for 
two  hours  daily  in  dirty,  stufl^  omnibuses  backwards  and 
forwards.  And  all  for  the  possesdon  of  half  an  acre  of 
doppy  ground,  called  a  garden !  Can't  I  walk  in  St. 
James's  Park,  if  I  care  for  damp  gravd  and  ddcly  flower 
beds? 


The  Modem  ScoUtah  Minstrel;  or,  Songs  of  Scot- 
land of  the  Past  Malf  Century,  With  Memoirs 
of  thePoetSj  and  Sketches  and  Specimens  of  the 
most  celebrated  modern  Gaelic  Bards.  By 
Chasles  Rogebs,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Scotland. 
In  Six  Yols.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C. 
Black. 

The  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was  a  sad 
misnomer  for  a  Scottish  poem :  Caledonia's  soil 
is  perennially  fruitful  in  bardic  sons.  The 
Scottish  anthology  of  any  given  age  is  probably 
richer  than  that  of  any  other  nation ;  and  large 
as  is  its  contribution  to  the  current  literature  of 
the  English  language,  many  ''  a  gem  of  purest 
ray  serene"  is  still  hidden  in  its  native  caves. 
Br.  Bx)gers  has  set  himself  to  make  a  more 
systematic  and  ample  collection  of  the  modem 
effusions  of  our  northern  muse  than  has  yet 
been  attempted ;  and  this  first  instalment  of  his 
labour  is  of  high  promise  for  the  worth  of  the 
whole.  The  scheme  is  thus  described  by  him- 
seK: — 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  distinct  from  that  of  every 
previous  collection  of  Scottish  song — the  more  esteemeSi 
lyrical  compositions  of  the  various  bards  being  printed 
along  with  the  memoirs  of  the  respective  authors, 
while  the  names  of  the  poets  have  been  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  Those  have  been  considered  as  modem 
whose  lives  extend  into  the  past  half-century ;  and  the 
whole  of  these  have  consequently  been  included  in  the 
work.  Several  Highland  bards  who  died  a  short  period 
before  the  commencement  of  the  century  have,  however, 
been  introduced.  Of  all  the  Scottish  poets,  whether 
lyrical  or  othervriae^  who  survived  the  period  indicated, 
biographical  sketches  will  be  supplied  in  the  course  <^ 
the  publication,  together  with  memoirs  of  the  prindpd 
modem  collectors,  composers,  and  vocalists.  The  me- 
moirs, so  far  as  is  practicable,  will  be  prepared  from  on- 
gvid  materials,  of  which  the  Editor,  after  a  very  exten- 
ave  correspondence,  has  obtamed  a  supply  more  ample 
and  more  interesting  than,  he  flatters  himself,  has  ever 
been  attained  by  any  collector  of  northern  minstrelsy. 
The  work  will  extend  to  dx  volumes,  each  of  the  subse- 
quent volumes  being  accompanied  by  a  dissertation  on  a 
distinct  department  of  Scottish  poetry  and  song.  Each 
volume  will  be  illustrated  with  two  degant  engravings. 
In  the  course  of  the  work,  many  original  compodtions 
will  be  presented,  recovered  from  the  MSS.  of  the  de- 
ceased poets,  or  contributed  by  distinguished  living  bards. 

Among  these  latter,  are  two  or  three  hitherto 
unpublifihed  lyrics  by  the  Baroness  Kaim,  whose 
"  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  is  hardly  to  be  exceeded 
for  humour,  or  whose  "Land  o'  the  Leal"  for 
pious  pathos  and  simplicity;  and  whose  lament 
for  "  The  Attainted  Scottish  Nobles,"  worked  a 
poetic  miracle,  inducing  George  the  Fourth  to 
restore  the  title  of  baron  to  the  poet's  husband. 
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One  of  tlie  lays,  now  first  printed,  is  the  following 
— ^not  unworthy  of  the  author's  fame : — 

Tnie  lovft  1«  water' J  ay^e  wi'  tears, 

It  grows  'neaih  stomir  skies. 
It 's  Kttced  around  wi*  hopes  and  fears 

An*  fann*d  wi*  heartfelt  sighs, 
Wi'  chains  o*  gowd  it  will  no  be  boand. 

Oh  I  wha  the  bean  can  buy? 
The  titled  glare,  the  warldling*B  care, 

Eyen  abMnce  'twill  defy, 

Even  abMBce  'Kwdl  dafy. 

And  time,  that  kills  a'  ither  things, 

His  withering  touch  'twill  brave, 
Twill  live  in  joy,  *tiriU  live  in  grief, 

TVill  lire  beyond  the  gravel 
Twill  lire,  'twill  live,  tboagh  buried  deep, 

In  troe  heart's  memorie — 
Oh!  we  forgot  that  ane  sae  fair, 

Sae  bricht,  sae  young,  could  dee, 

Sae  young  could  dee. 

tlnfeeling  hands  may  touch  the  chord 

Where  buried  griefs  do  lie — 
flow  many  silent  agunies 

May  that  rude  touch  untie! 
But, oh!  I  love  that  plaintive  lay — 

That  dear  auld  melodiel 
For,  oh,  'tis  sweet! — yet  I  maun  greet. 

For  it  was  sung  by  thee. 

Sang  by  thee! 

They  may  forget  wha  lichtly  love^ 

Or  feel  but  beauty's  chain ; 
But  they  wha  loved  a  heavvnly  mind 

Can  never  lore  again ! 
A'  my  dreams  o'  warld's  guid 

Aye  were  tum*d  wi'  thee. 
Bat  I  leant  on  a  broken  recid 

Which  soon  was  ta*en  frae  me;, 

Ta'en  frae  me. 

'Tis  weel,  'tis  weel,  we  dinna  ken 

What  we  may  live  to  see, 
Twas  Mercy's  hand  that  hung  the  reil 

O'er  sad  futurity  1 
Oh,  ye  whose  hearu  are  scathed  and  riven, 

Wha  feel  the  warld  is  yain. 
Oh,  fix  your  broken  earthly  ties 

Where  they  ne*er  will  break  again. 

Break  again! 

Dr.  Sogers  closes  the  present  volume  with 
several  specimens  of  modem  Gaelic  minstrelsy. 
The  genUeman  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  these 
valuable  contributions  claims  the  forbearance 
of  his  readers  for  the  apparent  poverty  and 
triteness  of  the  Highlander's  verse^  on  the 
ground  that  the  **  transfusion  of  the  GFreek  and 
Latin  choral  metre,  is  a  light  effort  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  imitating  the  rhythm,  or  representing 
the  peculiarities,  of  those  song-enamoured  moun- 
taineers." It  is  not,  however,  the  meanness, 
but  the  unintelligibleness  of  Gaelic  poetry, — 
except  when  paraphrased,  as  by  Scot,  into 
romantic  English — ^which  the  reaider  is  likely 
to  feeL  As  rendered  here— wisely  and  cou- 
rageously, we  think — with  the  utmost  liberal- 
tess  of  allusion,  its  natural  richness  and 
eauty  must  be  felt  by  all.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Norman  Macleod's  solitary,  but  most 
potent  effusion,  ''Cabenfae," — the  counterpart 
of  ''lillebulero,''  in  its  effect  on  the  spirit  of 
armies  and  parties.  Its  sole  meaning,  ix  poetry, 
lies  in  the  antithetic  allusions  to  ti^e  staghead 


(the  crest  of  the  Seaforth  tenantry),  and  the 
eagle  f  the  crest  of  the  Monro's).  The  repetition 
of  ''  ine  staghead,  when  rises  his  cabi^  on  *' 
(literally,  when  the  stag  at  buy  pushes  with  his 
horn  at  his  assailants),  which  do^es  ereiy 
strophe,  would  cause  the  ihost  sluggish  of  the 
clan  to  spring  to  his  feet  or  rush  to  Ae  fiioni— 
As  a  specimen  of  minute  enthusiastic  description, 
read  the  fdlowing  :•*— 

Oh,  the  yoong  dOe  so  frisky* 

60  coy,  and  so  fair. 
That  gambols  so  briskly, 

And  sfintfs  np  the  air; 
And  harries,  retiring, 
To  the  roeks  that  enTiron, 
When  foeonen  are  firing, 

And  bolleta  are  there. 
Though  swift  in  her  raciog. 

Like  the  kinsfolk  befors  her. 
No  heart-barst,  unbracing 

Her  strength,  rashes  o*er  her. 
'Tis  exqaisite  hearing 
Her  mnrmar,  a?,  nearing, 
Her  mate  comes  careering, 

fler  pride,  and  her  lorer;-— 
He  cornea— «nd  her  breathiog 

Her  rapture  is  telling; 
How  his  antlers  are  wreathing. 

His  white  haunch,  how  swelling  I 
High  chief  of  Bendorain, 
He  seems,  as  adoring 
His  hind,  he  comes  roaring 

ToTisit  her  dwelling. 
*Twere  endless  my  singing 
How  the  mountain  is  teeming 
With  thousands,  that  bringing 

Each  a  high  chiefs  prood  siemiiig, 
With  bis  hind,  and  bet  gala 
Of  younglings,  that  follow 
0*er  mountain  and  beala. 

All  lightsome  are  beanritog. 
When  that  lightfoot  so  airy. 

Her  race  is  pursuine. 
Oh.  srhat  Tisjon  saw  eVr  a 

Feat  of  flight  like  her  dohigf 
8he  springs,  and  the  spreading  gtisl 
Scarce  feels  her  treading. 
It  were  fleet  foot  that  sped  in 

Twice  the  time  that  she  fleir  in. 
Tlie  gallant  array ! 

How  the  marshes  rhey  sparn^ 
In  the  frisk  of  their  |4ar. 

And  the  wheelings  they  ta^^-^ 
As  the  cloud  of  the  nund 
They  would  distance  behind* 
And  giTe  years  to  the  wind. 

In  the  pride  of  their  scorn! 
*Tis  tbe  marrow  of  health 

In  the  forest  to  lie. 
Where,  nocking  in  stealthy 

They  eiyoy  her  supply,— 
Her  fosterage  breeding 
A  race  nerer  needing. 
Save  the  milk  of  her  feeding. 

From  a  breast  never  dry. 
Her  hill*grass  they  suckle, 

Her  mammets  they  swill. 
And  in  wantonness  chuckle 

0*er  tempest  and  chill; 
With  their  ankles  so  light. 
And  their  girdles  of  white. 
And  their  bodies  so  bright 

With  the  drink  of  tbe  rilL 
Through  the  grassy  glen  sporting 

In  murmurless  glee, 
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Nor  mow-drift  zu>r  fortune 

Shall  urge  them  to  flee, 
Save  to  seek  their  repose 
In  the  clefts  of  the  knowes, 
And  the  depths  of  the  howet 

Of  their  own  Bas-an-tL 

To  croon  an  anticipatoiy  elegy  at  the  bed- 
ffide  of  the  dying,  i«  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
Highland  bard ;  but,  it  seems,  one  not  always 
unattended  with  danger.  Eobert  Mackey  (or 
Kobert  Don,  the  brown-haired  drover  poetj  was 
once  perfomung  this  office  beside  the  pallet  of 
an  asthmatic  old  hutter,  whom  he  apostro- 
phised as 

"  Thon  least  of  meanest  things  I''  ' 

at  which  the  dying  beggar  is  reported  to  have 
raised  his  staff  with  a  gesture  that  made  the 
poet  glad  to  shift  his  position  in  time  to  ayoid 
its  descent. 

To  a  Yolume  thus  excellent  in  design,  and 
unexceptionable  in  perfonnance,  we  cannot  but 
augur  a  reception  that  may  encourage  its  learned 
author  to  proceed  to  the  completion  of  his  pa- 
triotic purpose. 


PoIUiedl  Sketohes,  Twelve  Chapters  on  the 
Struggles  of  the  Age.  By  Cabl  Retslag,  Dr. 
Phil.,  of  Berlin,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Uniyersity  of  Bostock.  London: 
Theobald. 
The  Author  of  this  unpretending  but  merito- 
rious treatise,  was  driven  from  his  native  land 
and  his  digniJEied  labours  by  the  political  events 
of  1852;  and  has  since  resided  in  a  provincial 
town  of  England,  contemplating,  in  safe  seclu- 
sion, but  with  undiminished,  hopeful  interest, 
the  suspended  struggle  between  the  peoples  and 
princes  of  Germany.  Having  squired  a  facile 
and  graceful  command  of  our  language,  he  has 
employed  it  in  imparting  his  knowledge  and 
reflections  to  the  people  among  whom  he  has 
taken  Tebxge,  His  book  has  been  for  several 
months  upon  our  table,  awaiting  an  opportunity 
for  prominent  and  expanded  notice.  But  we 
could  hardly  find  a  more  fitting  occasion  than 
that  afforded  by  Lord  John  Bussell's  recent 
description  of  llie  condition  of  Germany,  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  following  instructive 
and  spirited  passages : — 

Wherever  we  look  into  the  present  struggle  on  the 
Continent,  society  is  divided  into  two  camps  of  poUiical 
principles  and  national  avmpaihies.  The  princes,  the 
nobility,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  whose 
present  inter^atB  are  connected  with  the  former  two, 
as  in  Germany  (especially  the  clergy,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic),  are  on  the  side  of  Bussia  ;  all  the 
other  classes,  as  far  as  they  have  any  opinion  at  all, 
are  body  and  sonl  on  the  side  of  the  Western  Powers. 
It  is  vnnecessaE^  to  mention,  that  to  th6  latter  belong 
especially  the  commercial  classes,  and,  above  aU,  the 
yoang  generation  of  intelligent  mechanics  ;  but  also 
amongst  the  "Beamte"  (government  employ^)  in 
Germany,  by  far  the  largest  number  may  be  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  national  and  liberal  party. 
The  proad  Pmastan  *'  Beamte "  perceives  with  indig- 
nation the  humiBating  and   anti-national  policy  to 


which  his  coontry  is  condemned,  in  a  struggle,  in  which 
that  civilisation  is  at  stake,  of  which  he  considers  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  representatives. 

As  far  as  regards  the  armies,  there  is  a  decided  dif- 
ference between  the  Romanic  nations  and  the  Germanic 
Whilst  the  armies  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  have  often 
been  the  first  defenders  of  liberty,  their  generals  have 
first  raised  the  standard  of  constitution,  as  at  present 
in  Spain  ;  the  armies  in  the  Germanic  states  are  so 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  monarch,  that  they  are 
but  a  too  willing  tool  of  bis  despotic  plans  and  policy. 
The  reason  is,  that  these  armies  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility,  and  that  the  privates  are  animated  by 
such  an  "esprit  de  corps,"  that  as  long  as  they  wear 
the  king's  jacket,  they  consider  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  people  and  are  estranged  to  their  interests.  £i- 
peoially  is  this  the  case  in  Austria  and  Prussia.  Less 
to  be  depended  on  are  the  soldiers  of  the  smaller  states* 
in  which  the  "esprit  de  corps,"  created  generally  by 
glorious  recollections  of  past  services  to  prince  and 
country,  are  more  or  less  wanting.  It  is  not  too  mnoh 
to  say,  that  without  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  princes 
of  the  smaller  states  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
their  petty  thrones  for  one  day.  The  revolutions  of 
Baden.  Saxony,  and  Hesse- Cassel,  have  given  suffi- 
cient proof  of  it  The  fear  of  the  Prussians,  who  are 
considered  as  the  policemen  of  Germany,  alone  retains 
for  these  princes  a  power,  which  they  so  often  employ 
against  their  protector. 

In  a  note  to  the  cliapter  from  "wlucli  we 
have  made  the  above  extract.  Dr.  Betslag 
makes  a  pungent  appeal  to  a  writer  in  the 
TimeSf  which  may  be  addressed  with  equal 
propriety  to  Lord  John  Kussell — 

to  point  ont  to  the  German  people  the  way  in  which 
they  are  to  free  their  countrymen  ftom  Russian  influence 
without  turning  out  their  lot  of  petty  kings  and 
princes,  and  how  they  could  turn  out  some  thirty  of 
these  without  violence  and  tumult — as  he  must  well 
know,  that  not  only  all  members  of  the  German 
"Bund,"  but  Rusna  too,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
uphold  their  throncis.  Or  does  he  think  that  all  those 
princes  would  run  away  as  soon  as  the  people  dedared 
thev  did  not  want  them  any  longer.  What  does  thia 
author  mean  ^  "anarchy?"  If  a  state  is  called 
"anardiy,**  in  which  there  is  no  firmly-established 
government,  we  should  like  to  know  how  a  country 
oould  turn  out  some  thirty  princes  and  dissolve  their 
governments  into  one,  without  undergoing  that  state 
of  "anarchy"  for  a  certain  time.  And  if  he  means 
by  "anarchy,"  the  violation  of  personal  security  and 
property,  he  ought  to  know  that  in  the  whole  year 
1848,  there  was  not  so  much  of  this  anarchy  in 
Germany,  as  in  the  time  of  the  last  PArliamentary 
deetion  in  England.  This  same  writer  says  also,  "It 
may  be  true,  that  the  Germans  are  not  as  yet  fitted 
for  the  forms  of  Parliamentary  government."  We  have, 
we  believe,  sufficiently  pointed  out  whv  the  Germans 
are  not  fitted,  and  never  wiU  be  fitted,  for  such  a  kind 
of  Parliamentary  government  as  England  has.  It  is 
really  a  pity  that  so  many  English  cannot  understand 
that  the  same  forms  of  government  which  are  fitted 
for  one  people  are  not  so  for  the  other,  and  that  an 
English  Parliament  cannot  be  established  in  Germany. 


Prize  JEksay  on  Hogged  SohooU.  By  Geobse 
Jahes  Hall,  M.A.  London :  Partridge  and 
Oakey. 
Keaklt  two  years  since,  the  Bagged  School 
Union  offered  a  prize  of  60/.  for  the  best  essay 
on  those  and  kindred  institutions.    As  many  as 
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nine  competitors  appeared — not,  we  hope,  for 
the  money  worth  of  the  prize.  The  decision  was, 
in  due  time,  pronounced,  and  the  author  of  the 
accepted  essay  ha^  subjected  it  to  considerable 
subsequent  labour.  A  book  thus  introduced 
scarcely  invites  criticism.  It  must  be  accepted 
as  the  best  that  the  public  most  interested  can, 
or  care  to,  procure.  Mr.  Hallos  production  is, 
like  most  of  its  class,  too  preachy  for  general  ac- 
ceptance, but  appears  to  be  the  genuine  outcome 
of  his  own  thinking  and  working — not  a  compi- 
lation or  mere  dissertation — and  is  therefore  to 
be  commended  to  all  engaged,  or  desirous  of  en- 
gaging, in  the  great  work  of  juvenile  reclama- 
tion. 

It  should  be  added, — ^he  differs  firom  "  many 
whom  he  loves  and  respects,"  in  maintaining  the 
expediency  of  accepting  Government  aid ;  and 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  draw  up  a  scheme  by 
which  the  disadvantages  of  such  assistance  might 
be  minimised.  We  have  not  space  to  describe 
it ;  but  its  probable  operation  may  be  illustrated 
in  his  own  words : — 

The  annual  contributions  to  the  Ragged  Schools  in 
and  aronnd  I«ondon,  incloding  the  Bnm  raised  by  the 
Ragged  School  Union,  amonnt  to  about  20.0001  Of 
this  sum,  however,  a  part  comet  to  them  from  legacies. 
I>educiing  for  this  5,000/.,  we  have  15,000/.  left,  of  which 
7,500Z,  or  about  one  quarter  of  the  amount  annually 
paid  towards  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege at  Maynooth,  would  be  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  towards  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
Bngged  Schools  in  London.  This  would  be  the  subsidy 
for  the  first  year.  The  money  thus  liberated  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature  would  not  be  selfishly 
kept  as  so  much  personal  saving,  but  would  be  employed 
more  zealously  than  ever  in  building  new  schools,  in 
engaging  new  teachers,  and  in  collecting  a  much  larger 
number  of  scholars.  Soon  every  dark  and  miserable 
neighbourhood  would  be  supplied;  and  in  the  best 
possible  way  too — not  by  the  cold  and  unwelcome 
visits  of  the  collector  of  rates,  but  by  the  kind  and 
generous  efforts  of  warm-hearred  friends  of  education, 
of  religion,  and  of  the  poor.  Who  does  not  see  that  by 
some  such  method  as  this  a  good  work  would  be 
speedily  done,  such  as  even  centuries  could  not  accom- 
plish by  parish  or  municipal  rates,  however  skilfully 
planned? 


The  Co'OperatwB  Principle  not  opposed  to  a  true 
Political  Economy  ;  or  remarks  on  some  recent 
publications  on  subjects  relative  to  the  Inter- 
communion  of  Labour,  Capital,  and  Consump- 
tion.   By  the, Rev.  C.  Mabbiott,  B.D.,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  Oxford.     London :  Parker. 
This  is  a  small  book  on   a  great  subject — a 
mere  pamphlet  upon  a  question  whose  discus- 
sion is  already  voluminous.     But  small  as  it 
is,   it   is   of  immense  value.     We  do  not  of 
course,  apply  so  eulogistic  a  phrase  to  merely 
literary  qualities.     It  is  in  the  fact  of  a  dig- 
nified ecclesiastic  entering  the  arena  of  politico- 
philosophical  controversy  that  we  see  so  great 
significance  and  utility.      Mr.  Marriott  takes, 
moreover,  the  side  least  likely  to  find  applauders 
from  among  his  own    order;    and  handles  his 


cause  with  a  candour  not  likely  to  win  un- 
qualified applause  from  any  party.  It  is  his 
peculiarity,  that  he  regards  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  ''with  interest,  but  not  with 
entire  satisfaction.''  The  extent  of  his  differ- 
ence, and  the  heartiness  of  his  sympathy,  are 
both  exemplified  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  each  instance  of  the  oo-oper*- 
tive  system,  and  to  point  out  where  it  will  fail  of  a  coni- 
plete  result.  And  doubtless  there  will  be  manv  futile 
experiments;  some,  perhaps*,  disastrous.  Tet  there  is 
moral  value  and  strength  in  the  principle,  and  there  is 
the  authority  of  the  first  love  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  its  consistency  with  erery  divine  law  of  duty,  though 
not  for  its  obligation,  or  erea  for  its  practicaliility  at 
any  given  period  and  in  any  given  place.  Those  who 
thmk  that  they  utterly  reject  the  principle,  act  upon  it 
freely  and  efieetually  in  the  formation  of  aU  sorts  of 
joint-stock  companies,  partnerships,  voluntary  societiea, 
clubs,  mutual  benefit  or  insurance  societien,  colleges,  in- 
stitutes, and  combinations  that  defy  the  Dictionary. 
The  introduction  of  a  moral  element  into  this  system  is 
simply  decried  as  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  Political 
Economy,  while  it  is,  in  fact,  an  advance  in  Political 
Economy,  and  just  the  very  thing  for  which  the  investi- 
gations of  Political  Economy  have  been  clearing  the 
groand.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  the  Christian  So- 
cialists, that  the  object  of  that  science  is  not  mere 
wealth,  but  **  the  production  of  man, and  man  in  a  con- 
tinually higher  condition."  It  is  not  the  immediate 
object,  but  such  is  doubtless  the  end  of  political  science 
in  general,  and,  consequently,  that  to  which  Political 
Scononuf  should  be  made  subservient.  The  aim  of  the 
co-operative  reformation  is  in  this  direction.  1/  it  is  not 
effectual,  the  reason  can  be  no  other  than  that  men  are 
not  yet  good  enough  for  it» 


Beatrice :  or,  The  Unknown  Relatives.  By  Cathx- 
BINE  SiKCLAiB.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  1855. 
The  object  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Run  and 
Read  Library  is  avowedly  to  snpply  moral  and 
religious  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
fiction.  This  tale  of  Beatrice  purposes  to  set 
forth  the  inner  life  of  Romanism,  and  it  does 
that  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness, that  we  have  not  seen  attempted  by  any 
other  writer  whether  of  fiction,  of  controversy, 
or  of  mere  historical  fact.  In  carrying  out  her 
design,  Miss  Sinclair  has  availed  herself  of  the 
revelations  of  Jesuitical  craft  which  during  the 
last  few  years  have  in  some  notorious  instances 
alarmed  the  Protestant  feeling  in  this  country — 
and  she  has  shown,  with  considerable  dramatic 
power,  the  influence,  and  the  use  they  make  of  it, 
of  the  Romish  priests  over  the  minds  of  the  igno> 
rant  peasantry.  Whether  we  ought  to  take  such 
exceptional  cases  in  proof  of  the  rule,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  shall  not  enter  upon.  We  may  state, 
however,  that  the  Ko  Popery  partv,  with  Father 
Gavazzi  at  their  head,  are  enUiusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  this  book — praises,  which  we  feel 
assured  must  have  been  elicited  by  its  tone  and 
temper  and  its  professed  purpose — and  not  by 
its  probability,  its  style,  its  truth  to  nature,  or 
its  literary  merits  as  a  work  of  imagination ;  for 
neither  of  which  excellencies  is  it  in  any  respect 
remarkable. 
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A  Guide  to  the  SjumUdge  of  Life:  designed  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  8fc.  By  R.  J.  Maijn,  M.D., 
F.R.A.S.  London:  Jairold  and  Sons.  1855. 
Thb  major  portion  of  the  diseases  which  lay 
people  on  sick  beds  and  harry  them  to  their 
graves  are  the  natural  consequences  of  their  own 
combined  imprudence  and  ignorance.  "We  teach 
all  knowledge  in  our  schools,  public  and  private, 
except  the  knowledge  of  lite,  of  that  which 
concerns  us  individusdly  through  all  the  stages 
of  our  existence.  We  sin  against  the  laws  of 
our  being  continually,  because  we  are  brbught 
up  in  totel  ignorance  of  what  those  laws  are ,« 
we  complain,  when  we  are  sick,  of  penalties 
which,  had  we  known  better,  we  should  never 
have  incurred ;  and  we  die  prematurely  because 
no  man  has  taught  us  how  to  live.  Of  all  the 
phases  of  popular  ignorance  this  ignorance  of 
our  own  vital  economy  is  the  most  popular  as  it 
is  the  most  melancholy  and  destructive.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  any  man  who  exerts  himself 
to  enlighten  us  upon  this  important  subject ;  and 
we  feel  that  they  are  especially  due  to  Mr. 
Mann,  who,  in  this  compendious  and  marvellously 
cheap  volume,  has  given  us  all  the  instruction 
that  we  need  in  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible 
form. 

It  would  be  well  (sayg  he)  that  every  man,  before  he 
feels  the  force  of  temptation,  shoold  comprehend  how  it 
18  that  the  glutton  turns  food  into  poison ;  how  that  the 
drunkard  fills  the  fountains  of  his  life  with  liquid  venom ; 
how  that  the  sluggard  corrodes  away  the  delicate  struc- 
tures of  his  frame  with  rust.  Every  one  who  enters  upon 
the  active  duties  of  exifetenoe,  should  clearly  see  how  it 
is  that  impure  air  is  made  the  hotbed  of  pestilence ;  how 
sensual  indulgences  sap  and  destroy  both  body  and  mind ; 
and,  ahiDve  all  things,  how  habits  of  refined  intelligence 
invigorate  and  strengthen. 

To  impart  such  knowledge  this  book  has  been 
written.  It  treats  of  the  oi^anisation  and 
fonctions  of  the  human  body — of  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat 
—and  of  many  other  things  which  no  man  can 
ignore  with  impunity ;  and  happily  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  it  speaks  in  a  language 
which  the  simplest  reader  shall  not  misunder- 
stand. 


Mentid  JExereises  of  a  Working  Man,    By  Davii) 

McBtTRHiE.  London:  T.  C.  Newby.  1854. 
These  exercises  consist  of  fourteen  Essays  upon 
subjects  concerning  which  the  generality  of 
working-men  do  not  trouble  themselves  very 
much.  They  are  of  a  metaphysical  and  critical 
character,  and  are  remarkable  as  the  productions 
of  a  vigorous  intellect,  that  disdains  to  shrink 
from  the  consideration  of  any  question,  however 
complex  or  abstruse,  that  may  present  itself.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  speculations  of  the  writer  are 
not  very  profound,  they  are  at  least  original,  and 
have  a  freshness  about  them  which  we  do  not 
always  meet  with  among  writers  who  treat  on 
the  same  class  of  subjects.  The  author  is  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  natite  language — has  a 


vivid  imagination,  well  under  control,  a  powerM 
analytical  faculty,  and  a  good  store  of  knowledge 
derived  from  a  rather  extensive  course  of  reading. 
Our  working  men  would  do  well  to  read  his  book, 
and  follow  the  example  of  so  persevering  and 
successful  a  student. 


The  Errors  of  Infidelity :  an  Essay.  By  David 
M'BuRiriE.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
1854. 
This  is  a  Prize  Essay  written  in  competition  for 
ten  sovereigns  offered  by  Mr.  Baillie  of  Glasgow 
as  a  reward  for  the  most  logical  and  complete, 
yet  concise  abridgment  of  all  tmthfril  facts, 
arguments,  and  objections  hitherto  urged  against 
IiAdelity  or  unbelief  in  Christianity.  The  task 
was  no  trifling  one,  and  necessitated  an  extensive 
course  of  reading  to  accomplish  it  even  decently: 
the  conditions  with  which  it  was  qualified  ren- 
dered it  only  the  more  difficult  and  wearisome — 
and  it  had  been  no  marvel  if  the  proposition  had 
failed  of  any  useful  result.  But  the  reverse  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  has  taken  place; 
the  right  man  came  to  the  right  work,  and  did 
it  manMly  in  a  workmanlike  spirit,  fairly 
earning  twenty  pounds  in  winning  ten.  The 
donor  of  the  prize  generously  awarded  him  the 
copyright  into  the  bargain,  and  we  trust  that  the 
public  will  mark  their  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  the  Essay  by  a  wide  circulation.  The  book  is 
one  of  real  practical  value,  useful  to  all,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  application  to  wade  through  the  various 
works  from  which  the  writer  has  derived  the 
pith  of  his  argument. 


Life  mth  the   Zulus  of  Natal,  South  Africa. 

By   G.    H.    Mason.     (Travellers'    Library). 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
Thebe  is  much  matter  of  an  interesting  and 
novel  description  in  this  book,  which  is  a  plain 
and  unsophisticated  record  of  the  adventures  of 
two  brothers  in  their  search  after  independence 
in  the  wUds  of  South  Africa.  The  brothers  were 
Cambridge  students  who,  as  £ar  as  we  can  make 
out,  took  a  surfeit  of  mathematics  and  algebra, 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  differential  calculus  and 
a  fellowship,  and  being  heartily  sick  of  the 
weariness  of  study,  resolved  to  throw  it  up  on  a 
sudden,  and  push  their  fortune  as  emigrants. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  and  remonstrance  of 
friends,  they  proceeded  to  realise  their  capital, 
and  invested  it  in  commodities  suited  to  the  life 
they  had  resolved  upon.  Having,  expended 
three  hundred  pounds  on  the  necessary 
stores,  they  shipped  them  on  board  an 
Indiaman  that  was  going  to  touch  at 
Katal,  whither  they  were  proceeding.  By  ac- 
cident they  were  prevented  from  taJdng  their 
own  passage  in  the  same  vessel,  and  sailed  from 
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Liyerpool  in  another.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Kr.  Mason  has  not  published  the  name  of 
the  vessel  in  whidi  he  sailed,  together  with 
that  of  her  captain  and  owners  —  for  a  more 
infamous  swindle  was  never  practised  upon  emi- 
grants than  that  of  which  he  and  his  companions 
were  the  subjects.  The  captain,  though  he  could 
ape  the  gentleman  when  ashore,  turned  out  to 
be  an  unmitigated  blackguard  at  sea — ferocious 
and  cruel  to  his  subordinates,  who  were  not 
nuoMTous  enough  to  work  the  ship,  and  the 
plunderer  of  the  passengers,  whom  he  compelled 
to  pay  for  services  for  which  they  had  already 
paid  in  passage-money,  and  whom,  once  beyond 
the  reach  of  appeal,  he  robbed  of  their  rations, 
without  scruple  or  apology.  He  was  unable  to 
maintain  discipline  on  board,  and,  indeed,  had 
no  notion  of  anything  of  the  kind.  He  allowed 
the  riff-raff  emigrants  to  smoke  in  bed,  and  thrice 
through  his  negligence  the  ship  caught  fire,  nar- 
rowly escaping  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Animal  courage  and  a  sort  of  rough 
skill  in  seamanship  were  the  only  qualifications 
the  fellow  possessed  for  the  responsible  post  he 
held ;  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  good  fortune 
as  to  these  that  his  vessel  did  not  founder  before 
she  arrived  at  her  destination.  When  she  did 
arrive,  Mr.  Mason  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the 
Indiaman,  which  bore  his  property,  and  which 
had  arrived  a  few  days  before,  wrecked  before 
his  eyes,  and  his  property  sunk  in  the  sea.  He 
and  his  brother  landed  safely,  and  arrived  at 
Durban,  with  less  than  forty  pounds  in  their 
pockets,  and  they  were  within  an  ace  of  losing 
this  by  the  chicanery  of  one  of  the  land-sharks 
who,  in  all  new  colonies,  are  on  the  look-out 
to  prey  upon  strangers.  Before  emigrating 
they  had  bought  an  allotment  of  land  from 
the  scoundiel  B3rme«  and  by  his  advice  had 
confided  fifty  pounds  to  his  care  for  transmission 
to  the  colony :  tixe  money,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  they  never  saw  again,  nor 
were  they  ever  the  owners  of  a  foot  of  the  land, 
though  ^ey  sacrificed  much  time  and  labour  in 
looking  after  it  The  first  act  of  the  main  body 
of  thmr  fellow-passengers,  who  seem  to  have 
been  little  better  than  a^ang  of  robbers  while 
on  board,  was  to  go  and  plunder  the  wreck  of 
the  Indiaman,  wluch  went  to  pieces  in  a  few 
days.  Leaving  them  to  this  employment,  the 
brothers  Mason  set  out  for  Petermaritzburg, 
where  they  arrived  in  a  few  days.  Here  they 
sought  to  invest  their  small  stock  of  money  yet 
remaining,  in  land,  by  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  might  live.  After  a  long  and  dishearten- 
ing search  they  obtained  an  **erf'  of  ground 
where  they  pitched  the  tent  they  carried  with 
them,  and  hiring  a  Zulu  servant,  began  tillage 
by  sowing  a  field  of  oats.  They  found  their 
tent  comfortable ;  but  as  the  wet  season  had  to 
be  provided  for,  they  commenced  building  a 
house ;  they  dug  stones  from  a  distant  quarry, 
with  which  they  raised  the  walls  a  few  feet, 
and  then  set  to  work  making  bricks  from  play 


dug  upon  the  spot.  As  Cambridge  men,  Ihey 
did  not  choose  to  be  seen  treading  the  day  with 
naked  feet,  and  therefore  they  performed  that 
part  of  the  work  in  the  night  time.  When  the 
walls  were  raised  they  had  to  spend  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  remaining  capital  in  doors,  Bashes, 
and  carpenters'  work,  though  they  thatched  the 
dwelling  with  their  own  hands  with  reeds  and 
flags  cut  from  a  bog  swarming  with  yenomous 
serpents.  By  the  time  the  house  was  built,  the 
whole  of  their  money  had  run  out,  their  last 
shilling  being  expended  in  buying  three  ponndi 
Af  beef  and  Uie  materials  of  a  plum-puddlng  for 
a  Christmas  dinner.  Their  fir^  serious  want  of 
money  was  felt  in  the  necessity  there  was  for  a 
shilling  to  pay  the  postage  of  a  letter  home^ 
a  difficulty  which  was  got  over  by  the  aid  of  the 
Zulu  servant  whom  they  had  hired  at  fire 
diillings  a  month. 

Having  made  up  a  packet  of  letters,  I  showed  it  to 
our  sable  friend,  telling  him  that  our  fiither  and  mother 
lived  far  away,  and  that  an  JSngllahman  would  carry  the 
the  letter  over  the  water  to  them,  if  we  gave  him  s 
shilling  for  bis  trouble.  This  strack  the  Caffre  as  very 
good ;  bat  on  showing  him  the  empty  pnrae,  he  saw  afc 
onoe  that  we  had  no  shilling  for  its  carriage,  and  msai* 
fested  considerable  concern.  Taking  the  letter,  he  eza- 
mwed  it  closely,  then  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  repeated 
(as  he  thought)  the  direction,  having  heard  me  read  it, 
replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  with  a  wistfol  look  add, 
**  Upimarley  ?"  (where  is  the  money  P)  a  qoestion  we 
were  unable  to  answer.  Having  succeeded  in  awskeaing 
his  sympathy,  we  told  him  to  take  a  sickle  when  the  snn 
rose,  and  go  out  into  the  country  until  he  found  a  bed  of 
thatch  grass,  whereupon  he  must  cut  a  shilling's  worth 
and  try  to  sell  it  in  the  town,  so  that  we  might  be  able 
to  post  the  letter  before  nightfall. 

While  the  Zulu  was  off  next  day  to  find  the 
shilling,  the  brothers  set  forth  to  seek  f<Nr  work 
for  themselves.  Both  parties  were  successful. 
The  author  of  this  work  found  employment  at 
five  shillings  a  day  in  collecting  debts,  and  his 
brother  earned  the  same  wages  at  hoeiag  of  po- 
tatoes. In  the  evening  the  Caffre  came  trotting 
home,  dripping  with  perspiration,  and  triumph* 
antly  placing  a  shilling  on  the  table  with  a  wild 
laugh,  threw  himself  along  the  ground,  and 
panted  for  breath.  The  brothers  saved  twenty 
pounds  in  the  course  of  three  months  by  sheer 
hard  work,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  had  a 
crop  of  oats,  another  of  maize,  and  another  of 
potatoes.  They  now  began  to  speculate  in 
housebuilding,  and  succeeded  so  well  at  the 
trade  which  necessity  had  taught  them,  that  in 
a  short  time  they  had  houses  of  their  own  let  to 
good  tenants  at  a  rent  of  sixty  pounds  per 
azmum,  the  whole  cost  of  erecting  which  had 
been  under  fifty  pounds — a  speculation,  as  tb^ 
writer  observes,  far  better  than  gold  digging. 
They  next  took  a  contract  for  buQding  from  a 
Dutch  merchant,  and  cleared  a  round  sum  \>j 
several  transactions  with  him. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  above  resume  of  their 
career,  and  from  many  other  traits  which  might 
be  added,  that  the  brothers  Mason,  in  spite  of 
their  college  antecedents,  were  the  very  men  to 
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tnake  their  way  in  a  new  colony,  and  to  make  a 
new  colony  tnriying  and  respectable ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  could  have  wished  they  had  re* 
mained  at  Natal  to  fulfil  their  mission.  In  the 
midst  of  their  rising  prosperity,  however,  comes 
an  imperative  summons  from  home,  requiring 
the  author  to  be  at  Cambridge  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  to  complete  his  education,  and  to 
bring  his  brother  with  him. 

The  natural  face  of  the  Katal  colony  is  well 
and  strikingly  described  in  this  littie  work, 
which  contains  besides  a  retrospective  glance  at 
its  history.  The  manners  and  character  of  the 
natives,  the  Butch  boors,  and  the  English 
tettlers,  are  faithfhUy  depicted ;  and  on  tiiese 
and  other  accounts  the  work  will  form  a  iiselhl 
Koide  to  emigrants.  We  have  but  little  space 
£>r  e^and^  and  must  therefore  content  onra^ves 
with  the  following  account  of  a  Caffre  wedding, 
which  wad  that  of  a  Fingoe  chief  marrying  his 
fourteenth  wife : — 

I^MMDg  through  an  undolaiing  tract  of  country,  well 
wooded»  we  reached  the  craal — ^a  large  curcular  enclosure 
formed  of  brushwood,  and  encircled  by  a  score  or  two  of 
thatched  huts.  Within  this  enclosure  sat  two  rows  of 
matrons  with  arms  full  of  children,  and  within  them 
again  stood  a  dense  hody  of  armed  warriors,  ranged  round 
the  craal  so  as  to  leave  a  tolerably-sized  space  unoccupied 
in  the  centre :  the  bridegroom  (who^  by  the  by,  was  a 
gr^-headed,  toothless  old  man  of  seventy)  occupying  a 
rused  seat  in  the  inner  ring  directly  opposite  the  en- 
trance; while  the  astonished  cattle,  expelled  from  thar 
craal,  grazed  cantionsly  around  and  about  the  huts,  ever 
and  anon  nus&ng  their  heads  and  ntteriug  a  plaintive  low. 

Scarcely  had  we  taken  our  station  near  the  Umdodie 
(husband),  when  a  low,  shrill  chant  came  floating  on  the 
breese  from  the  bottom  of  a  lovely  vale  hard  bv ;  where 
I  discovered  a  long  train  of  damsels,  slowly  wending  their 
way  amongst  bright  green  patches  of  Indian  com  and 
masnrn  of  flowering  shrubs,  studded  with  giant  cactus  and 
the  huge  flowering  aloe.  As  the  procession  neared  the 
huts,  they  quickened  their  pace  and  raised  their  vdoes  to 
the  highest  pitch,  till  they  arrived  at  the  said  cattle  craal, 
where  they  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

A  messenger  from  the  Umdodie  then  bade  them  enter 
the  craal,  an  order  that  they  instantly  obeyed,  by  twos ; 
the  youngest  lea^ng  the  way,  closely  folk>wed  by  the 
rest^  and  terminated  by  a  knot  of  marriageable  young 
ladies  (entombies),  dnstering  thick  about  the  bride— a 
1ht»  good-natured  girl,  wra|^>ed  round  and  round  with 
black  glazed  calico,  and  decked  from  bead  to  foot  with 
flowers,  beads,  and  feathers.  Onoe  within  the  craal,  the 
ladies  formed  two  lines,  with  the  bride  in  the  centre,  and 
struck  up  a  lively  air;  whereupon  the  whole  body  of 
armed  Caflres  rn^^  from  all  parts  of  the  craal,  beating 
their  shields  and  uttering  demon  yells  as  they  charged 
headlong  at  the  smiling  girls,  "who  joined  with  them  in 
catting  capen  and  singing  Instily,  till  the  whole  craal 
was  one  couAised  mass  of  dancers,  roaring  out  hoarae 
war-songs  and  shrill  love-ditties. 

After  an  hour  dancing  ceased,  and  joila  (CaflVe  beer) 
was  served  ronnd,  while  the  knrely  bride  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  ring  alone,  stared  at  by  all  and  staring  in 
torn  at  aQ,  until  she  brought  her  eyes  to  bear  on  her 
admiring  lord;  then,  advancing  Idsurely,  she  danced 
before  bun,  amid  the  ^outs  of  the  by-standers,  singing  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  and  brandishing  a  huge  carving- 
knife,  with  which  she  scraped  Ing  drops  of  perspiration 
from  her  heated  brow,  produced  by  the  unusually  violent 
exercise  she  was  performing. 

The  ceremony  concludes  hy  the  slaughter  of  «i 


milk-white  ox,  who  stands  an  unconscious  spec- 
tator of  these  preliminaries,  and  devouring  him 
for  supper — after  which  the  parties  are  man  and 
wife. 

Mr.  Mason  promises  us  some  farther  par" 
ticulars  of  the  Zulus,  Natal,  and  the  Gape 
Colony  in  general,  in  a  future  work,  shortly  to 
appear  under  the  title  of  **  Zululand,  Farewdl !" 


The  Omnfpres&nee  of  the  Deittf^  mtd  ether  Poems; 
Twenty ' eighOi  Eiiiiim:  and,  The  Sane- 
tuaiy,  a  Companion  in  Verse  for  the  English 
JSra^er-Book.  By  Bobkbt  MoirrooMSBx« 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  first  of  these  TolimBS  is  a  neatly' got-up 
pooiet  edition  of  a  work  which  one  class  of  the 
public  has  received  withunvaryiDgfavourforabove 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  another  class 
has  rejected  with  maiked  distaste,  not  to  say 
loathing.  We  must  confess  to  sympathising 
with  the  latter  class.  We  read  the  "Omni-^ 
presence"  when  it  first  came  out,  and  perplexed 
ourselves  in  vain  to  discover  the  merits  that 
made  it  popular ;  we  read  it  again  last  night, 
and  found  it,  after  twenty  years'  cobbling  and 
furbishing,  an  undeniable  diaos  of  sanctimonious 
Mppery  and  fustian.  To  us  no  further  proof 
could  be  wanting  of  the  utter  barrenness  of  (Mont) 
Gomery's  mind  to  any  good  purpose  than  the 
persistency  with  which  he  se^s  to  blaster  up 
the  reputation  of  this  successful  imposture.  We 
have  here  a  defence  of  the  Omnipresence  against 
Macaulay's  criticism,  and  a  couple  of  pedantie 
pre&ces  flayoured  with  scraps  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian,  but  utterly  wanting  in  logic  and 
common  sense,  and  illustrative  of  nothing  but 
the  infinite  conceit  of  their  author.  Of  the 
**  other  poems"  which  make  up  a  half  of  the 
volume,  all  that  can  fairly  be  said  of  tkem  is, 
that  they  stop  short  of  silliness  on  the  side  of 
dull  propriety,  and  lie,  fiat  as  ditch-water,  all 
on  the  same  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  Of  "  The 
Sanctuary,"  or  '*  Companion  to  thePiayer-Book," 
we  cannot  give  a  muc^  better  account.  Tin- 
poetic  dullness  is  its  chief  charaoteristie,  re- 
lieved occasionally  by  convulsive  attempts  at 
sublimity,  or  the  use  of  mountebank,  deny- 
down  metres  like  the  following : — 

False  and  faithless,  fklse  and  faithless 
Tboogh  we  prove  in  life's  vain  scene, 

True  and  scathless,  true  and  scathless 
AU  thy  promises  have  been : 

Though  our  &ith  has  often  faltered^ 

liove  divine  has  never  altered  1 

Sonrce  of  blessmg,  Source  of  blessing^' 

Vital  Root  of  heavenward  joy  { 
While  caressing,  while  caressing 

Pleasures  free  from  base  alloy. 
Let  us,  wing'd  on  plumes  of  love^ 
Hover  ronnd  our  homes  above.    Slc,  te 

This  is  the  sort  of   stuff  that  the    reverend 
Bobert   inscribes   to    the  memory  of  Oeorge 
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Herbert,  whose  ghost  we  presume  must  feel 
marvellously  gratified  by  the  compliment  On 
the  Service  for  Eling  Charles  the  Martyr  we 
have — in  the  face  of  the  universal  acknowledg- 
ment that  Charles  as  a  man-slayer,  a  liar  on 
'  principle  and  a  vile  traitor,  doubly  deserved  his 
fate— the  following  impious  piece  of  rigmarole: — 

Ob,  borning  plague-fpot  on  the  brow  of  tiine^ 
The  with 'ring  cane  of  regiddal  crime ! — 
Mock*d  and  betray'd  by  treason  bands 
And  maaaacr'd  by  Cain-like  hands. 
On  this  day  8oar*d  to  endless  fmme, 
Afloending  in  Emanuel's  name. 
True  to  hii  creed  above  man's  impious  charter, 
Charles  the  revered — the  Church's  royal  martyr ! 

Concerning  Charles  himself,  this  complimentary 
versifier  says  further : — 

His  failings  rose  from  junctures  bad, 
Which  might  have  turned  an  angel  mad : 

Soof  course  the  "junctures"  were  to  blame,  and 
not  the  scoundrel  king,  whom  the  poet  packs  off 
to  Heaven,  dooming  all  those  "  who  signed  his 
warrant  with  an  impious  glee" ! !  as  so  many 
''  Satanic  blinded  souls,"  to  the  other  place,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  though  that  is  not  specifically 
stated. 

We  have  ^  notion  that  this  ''  Sanctuary"  is 
got  up  in  a  hurry  as  a  money  speculation — that 
it  is  intended  to  be  palmed  off  upon  church-goers 
as  an  indispensable  pendant  to  the  prayer-book, 
and,  by  a  large  sale,  to  bring  grist  to  the  reve- 
rend's null.  The  book  is  printed  in  a  condensed 
form---of  prayer-book  size,  with  red  edges,  and 
an  ecclesiastical-looking  cover  of  pastorsd  sheep 
leather.  We  should  have  no  objection  to  that  if 
the' thing  were  worth  having,  but  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  warn  our  readers  that  it  is  not 
of  any  value,  and  that  they  had  better  keep  their 
money. 

Protest  and  Counter  Statement  against  the  He- 
port  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  National 
Gallery.  London  :  J.  R.  Smith.  1855. 
If  any  man  wants  to  learn  the  miserably  corrupt 
and  inefficient  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  cannot  sooner  arrive  at  a  just  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  has  been 
for  the  last  ten  years,  than  by  the  perusal  of 
this  astounding  revelation.  Instead  of  being  an 
institution  for  the  culture  of  art,  it  is  little  else 
than  one  for  the  plunder  and  destruction  of 
public  property,  and  the  squandering  of  public 
money.  A  more  complete  and  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  utter  disqualification  of  any  body 
for  the  duties  they  undertook  to  perform  was 
never  made  public  than  is  furnished  by  this 
Protest.  The  delinquents  at  whose  instigation 
and  direction  the  best  of  the  national  pictures 
have  been  skinned,  scrubbed,  aquafortised,  and 
pumice-stoned  to  death,  are  here  criminated  by 
their  own  evidence ;  which  goes  to  show  two 
things  chiefly — first,  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  methods  the  old  masters  pursued  in  painting 
their    pictures — and    secondly,    that   in    their 


capacity  as  conservators  of  the  national  trearares 
of  art,  they  look  after  nothing  but  their  own 
salaries,  and  care  not  a  straw  what  becomes  of 
the  pictures  in  their  custody.  The  most 
abominable  recklessness  marks  all  their  proceed- 
ings,  equalled  only  by  the  scandalous  jobbery 
by  which  among  themselves  they  shuttlecock  Uie 
gains  of  office  from  one  to  anodier.  Well  may 
honest  men  protest  against  the  farcical  Report 
of  the  Committee,  which  was  an  outrage  upon 
the  common  sense  of  the  people. 


ITie  Foeme  of  William  Shakspeare.  Edited  by 
RobebtBell.  London:  Parker  and  Son.  1855. 
The  Life  of  Shakspeare  prefixed  to  this  anno- 
tated edition  of  his  poems,  contains  all  the  in- 
formation, in  any  degree  satisfactory,  now  pro- 
curable. The  biography  of  the  world's  greatest 
poet,  as  we  are  all  aware,  so  fEur  as  it  can  be 
written,  presents  but  a  fragmentary  and  dis- 
jointed history  of  his  life.  Of  his  youth,  his 
manhood,  his  premature  decease,  we  can  obtain 
but  a  partial  and  transitory  glimpse,  and  we 
puzzle  ourselves  with  vain  conjectures  to  fill 
up  the  outline  of  his  career.  After  all,  it  would 
avail  us  little  to  know  how  the  creator  of 
Hamlet  and  Lear  lived  and  moved  among  his 
fellow-men ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  had  rather 
the  many-sided  man  should  remain  to  us  the 
mystery  he  is,  than  be  Boswellised  after  the 
fashion  which  is  now  current.  Mr.  Bell  re- 
counts in  brief  space  all  that  is  positively  known 
of  William  Shakspeare,  of  his  ancestors,  and  of 
his  descendants,  down  to  the  extinction  of  his 
family ;  more  it  is  now  vain  to  ask  for,  and  for 
thus  much  we  are  thankful.  The  annotations 
and  critical  notices  of  the  several  poems  are 
marked  by  the  usual  learning  and  acumen  which 
have  distinguished  the  preceding  volumes  of 
this  valuable  series. 


A  Popular  Military  and  Naval  IHctionary  of 
War  Implements  and  War  Terms.  By  A 
PiPEB.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
1855. 
Thebe  never  was  a  time  when  a  work  of  this 
kind  could  have  appeared  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success.  The  public,  who  are  anxiously 
watching  the  proceedings  both  of  our  armies 
and  navies  abroad,  are  constantly  puzzled  with 
military  and  naved  terms,  which  convey  no  idea 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  prevent  the  right  under- 
standing of  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  ar- 
riving almost  daily.  In  this  little  work,  obtain- 
able for  a  trifling  sum,  will  be  found  every  tech- 
nical term  used  in  describing  the  munitions  or 
the  conduct  of  war,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  and 
all  intelligibly  explained.  Much  valuable  in- 
formation is  added  with  regard  to  all  the  recent 
inventions  and  appliances  for  battle,  the  writer 
having  executed  his  task  with  remarkable  com- 
pleteness.   
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The  Serc>8  Cantwh,  and  other  Foenu.  By 
BoBERT  Pletcheb.  London :  Jackson  and 
Walford.  1865. 
We  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  compliment,  if  we 
could,  to  a  writer  who  nambers  the  author  of 
"Festua"  among  his  friends;  but  unhappily 
we  hare  searched  these  pages  in  yain  for  a  few 
stanzas  that  might  justify  our  so  doing.  Mr. 
Fletcher  would  have  done  better  to  have  sup- 
pressed this  Yolume,  which  cannot  possibly  bring 
him  any  credit.  Sounding  Terbiage  and  the 
plenteous  use  of  capital  letters  will  not  make 
postry.  What  can  we  say  to  such  flights  as  the 
following  }. 

Ye  Statesmen  !   wute  no  Life-blood, 

No  treasures  on  poor  plant. 
Which  only  can  repay  Us 

In  ihame  and  in  Dire  tears  I 
But  cast  your  eyes  round  Eubofb  I 

Hate  Nations  tor  toub  Vans  ! 
There's  Ood-like  Inspiration 

In  All  Wbono'd  onb*b  FiBE-tears ! 

Set  not  your  Men  vain  Task-work  ! 

What  Man  can  do  ;  They'll  do  ! 
But  let  our  Cofntet*8  Councils 

Look  beyond  Fleet-Manning — 
Or  your  Squadron-despatching — 

And  take  a  Holier  view — 
Abiding — ^Firmamental — 

The  FiTTUBE  Weal  scanning. 

— What  ?  but  that  the  author  has  mistaken  his 
vocation  and  should  abandon  rerse-making  and 
set  to  work  at  once  to  discover  his  true  mission. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Butory  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  JEUwood 
'  (Manchester :  J.  Harrison  and  Son.  London : 
V.  and  F.  0.  Gash)  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  which 
is  very  deservedly  a  favourite  in  the  religious 
world,  and  especially  among  "  Friends."  Ell- 
wood  was  a  convert  to  Qaakerdom  at  a  time 
when  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  such  conversion 
but  cufiEs,  and  hard  usage,  and  persecution  at  all 
hands.  He  had  a  good  spice  of  obstinacy  in  his 
composition,  and  could  not  find  it  in  his  con- 
science to  keep  the  fifth  commandment  because 
it  went  against  his  new  creed.  He  narrates  the 
adventures  of  his  life  in  a  style  of  quaint  sim- 
plicity, and  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the 
sociefrjr  of  his  day  which  is  worth  studying  even 
now.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  fell 
in  with  Milton,  then  old  and  blind ;  and  it  was 
EUwood  who  first  proposed  to  Milton  the  subject 
of  Paradise  Begained. — Firet  Stepe  towards  an 
Universal  System  of  Decimal  Coinage  (London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.)  is  a  pamphlet  containing 
.  the  outlines  of  an  ingenious  system  of  decimal 
coinage,  which,  it  certainly  appears,  might  be 
found  to  work  advantageously  if  once  estab- 
lished, and  facilitate  our  foreign  trade  by 
making  the  home  coinage  current  abroad. 
Englaid's  Wane  and  JEngland's  Bane  (London: 
W.  and  F.  G.  Gash)  is  just  a  leaf  or  two  of  the 


catalogue  of  abuses,  spiritual,  political,  and  social, 
which  mark  the  present  state  of  this  country. 
Any  man  disposed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
grumbling,  and  who  had  read  the  newspapers 
for  the  last  twelvemonth,  might  enumerate  ten 
times  as  many  from  memory  alone.  The  author 
may  call  them  the  bane  of  England  if  he  likes, 
but  the  worst  bane  is  the  apathy  of  Englishmen, 
and  their  almost  total  indifference,  in  this  gab- 
bing age,  to  anything  but  money-bags. —  To 
Love,  md  to  he  Loved  (London:  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.  1855)  is  a  reprint  of  an  American 
Romance  that  tells  a  domestic  story  of  no  un- 
common interest,  in  a  plain  way.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  capital  wood- 
engravings,  which,  from  their  occasional  in* 
dependence  of  the  text,  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  not  originally  intended  for  the 
work.— TA^  Castle  of  Ehrenstein.  By  G.  P.  R. 
James  (London:  Hodgson),  is  a  romance  al- 
ready well  known  to  a  multitude  of  readers,  who 
will  be  glad  to  meet  with  it  again  in  the  '^  Parlour 
Library."  The  story  is  an  exciting  one,  and  like 
all  the  works  of  Mr.  James,  will  repay  a  second 
perusal. — The  Army  of  the  Fixture,  atonee  Military 
and  Industrial.  By  G.  D.  Snow  (London:  Smitb^ 
Elder,  and  Go.).  Mr.  Snow  would  have  our 
troops  undergo  a  course  of  industrial  education 
at  home  as  a  preparation  for  service  abroad  and 
in  the  field,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  keep 
themselves  in  seasons  of  emergency,  and  not  be 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  incapacity  of  their 
officers.  Nobody  will  object  to  such  a  plan — ^but 
as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  put  in 
execution  Mr.  Snow  does  not  enlighten  us  much. 
— Strictures  on  "  Prayer  and  the  War " 
(London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Gash)  is  a  pamphlet, 
or  rather  a  religious  tract,  by  a  member  of  the 
peace  party,  showing  the  inconsistency  of  be- 
seeching the  author  of  peace  to  prosper  us  in  the 
prosecution  of  offensive  war. — Notes  on  Nurses 
(London :  Bailliere)  is  a  call  upon  the  ladies  of 
England  to  address  themselves  to  the  task  of 
nursing  the  sick  poor,  in  our  hospitals  and  else- 
where, and  thus,  accepting  a  recognised  vocation, 
to  commence  a  life  of  usefulness. — A  Letter  on 
the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  (Partridge  and  Oakey) 
points  out  some  unwise  anomalies  in  the  present 
system  of  management,  as  to  admission,  &c., 
and  proposes  methods  of  reform. — The  Illus- 
trated London  Magazine  for  June,  is  an  extra 
number  with  an  extra  allowance  of  literary 
matter  and  of  engravings.  Among  the  ar« 
tides  is  a  capital  one  on  angling,  with  an 
account  of  a  couple  of  days'  sport  of  no  ordinary 
kind — and  a  short  chapter  on  our  coast  defences, 
seasonable  at  the  present  juncture.  The  Sunday 
at  Some,  (Part  XIII.)  continues  the  Storv  of  a 
Pocket  Bible,  and  contains  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  of  a  religious  stamp,  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  excellent  illustrations. — A 
Long  Look  Ahead  (London :  Ward  and  Lock)  is 
a  reprint  of  an  American  Novel,   delineating 
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rural  and  domestic  life  in  ihe  States.  The  story 
is  simplei  natural,  and  well  told,  and  if  it  be 
-wanting  in  humour  and  in  striking  incident, 
such  wants  are  compensated  by  a  sprightly  go- 
ahead  style  and  a  plenteous  variety  of  detaUs. — 
Adm»i4trat%v$  Refarm;  hy  a  Subordinate  in 
th$  CvmI  Service  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  is  a 
pamphlet  advocating  the  better  payment  of 
subordinates — payment  for  extra  work,  &c.,  on 
such  a  scale  aa  should  «uure  them  an  income 
of  dOO/.  a  year  for  six  hours'  daily  work  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  A  modest  i^oposal  truly ! 
Half  that  sum  is  twice  as  much  as  the  generality 
of  government  clerks  are  worth  at  that  age. 
Their  entire  study  is  to  do  as  little  work  as 
poBsible;  and  were  they  to  be  paid  for  extra 
houTB,  they  would  never  work  but  in 
extra  hours.  Another  proposition  of  the 
writer  we  like  much  better.  By  all  means 
let  the  responsibility  be  concentred,  and  let 
those  upon  whose  shoulders  it  rests  have  the 
privilege  of  choosing  their  own  servants  and 
paying  them  according  to  capacities  for  business. 
Wheat  this  takes  place,  the  busineas  of  the 


country  will  be  done — ^not  shiiked  and  left  un* 
done  by  a  rabble  of  scamps  whose  mission  it  is  to 
spend  the  public  money  without  earning  it. — 
Fra8er*i  Jfa^taine  for  June  commences  with  an 
able  article  on  AdministratiTe  Beform.  The 
tale  of  "  Hinchbrook"  proceeds  wiUi  increased 
interest  and  the  introduction  of  yet  new  char 
racters,  A  Paper  on  the  Possibilities  of  an 
Amerioo-Bussian  Alliance  sounds  a  note  of  warn- 
ing with  regard  to  what  we  tmst  is  the  remotest 
of  all  possible  contingencies.  Among  the  re^ 
maining  subjects  are  a  kindly  notice  of  the  late 
Sir  S.  De  la  Beche,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Bobert  Strange,  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  Exhibition,  and  a  smart  piece  of 
writing  on  the  late  Political  Crisis. 


BOOKS  BECF:IV£P.-.N0TIC£8  DEFEBRED. 

Phrenology  applied  io  PmnUtig  amd  Bemtpiwre,  By 
George  Combe.  London;  Sinplris,  MarthaU^  and  Co. 
Edinburgh :  Machlachlan  and  Stewart.    1855. 

Bed-nde  Letters  on  Rydropathyi  By  W.  A.  JohxnoB« 
M.D.    London:  Simpkin and  ManbaU. 


LIFE   ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


ITnitad  EiQcdom  Tampexanoe  and  General  Pvo- 
vident  Inatitatkm.— Extracu  from  the  Beport  of  the 
Directon  to  the  Fourteenth  Greneral  Meetii^  of  Mem- 
bers:— 

**  Year  Directors  have  had  the  satisfaction,  at  ahnost 
every  annual  meeting,  of  being  able  to  report  a  con- 
tinnons  increase  of  prosperity.  It  was  hardly,  however, 
to  be  expected,  that^  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would 
he  able  to  report  mote  than  an  amouit  of  busineas  keep- 
ina  PAce  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

''Bat  few  Life  Assurance  Office^  have  recently  been 
able  to  boast  of  having^  received  no  check  to  their  on- 
ward progress;  and  many  htve  atlnded  to  the  doubled 
Income  tax,  the  high  price  of  provisions,  &c.,  as  reasons 
for  the  falling'-off'  in  the  number  of  their  assurances.  It 
moat,  thecefore,  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
learn,  that  while  this  institution  has  been  subject  to 
these  difficulties  in  common  with  all  similar  sssociations, 
*the  business  of  1854  has  eonsider/ibly  advanced  beyond 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

**  We  have  now  been  established  above  fourteen  years. 
The  average  number  of  policies  isscied  daring  the  first 
aeven  years  was  375  per  year;  and  the  amonnt  assured, 
in  round  numbers,  37,0001.  per  year.  In  1851,  731  poH- 
leies  were  issued,  assuring  130,000^  In  1852,  1,177 
policies  were  granted,  covering  risks  to  the  amount  of 
186,0002.  In  1853.  the  number  of  policies  issued  was 
1315,  assuring  198,0001;  and  in  1854,  1336  polices 
were  completed,  assuring  no  less  than  227,000(i  The^e 
Ifigures  apply  exclusively  to  the  Temperance  and  Ge- 
neral Sections ;  but  in  1853,  the  Working  Man's 
Section  was  opened  ;  88  policies  were  granted 
in  this  section  for  various  sums,  amounting  to 
1,677/.  I8s.  8d.  During  the  past  year  324  policies  have 
been  granted  in  the  Working  Man's  Section,  covering 
assurances  to  the  amount  of  5,686/.,  making  a  total  of 
1,649  policies,  covering  assurances  to  the  amonnt  of 
283,0002.  Contrasting  these  figures  with  those  of  1847, 
when  but  273  policies  were  issued,  assuring  but  40,000/., 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  .our  progress  has  been 
very  far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  at  that  time 
could  ha?e  anticipated. 


"  The  annual  premiums  on  the  assurances  of  the  past 
year  in  the  Temperance  and  General  Sections  alone, 
amonnt  to  7,840^  Os.  7d.,  making  a  total  revenue,  arising 
from  premiums,  interest  on  invested  capital,  &c.,  of 
38,8781  198.  2d.,  being  5,235/.  8s.  4d«  in  advance  of  that 
of  1853. 

"  The  accumulated  capital,  being  the  entire  property 
of  the  members,  on  the  20th  November,  1854,  waa 
114.614/  16s.,  showing  an  increase  beyond  that  of  1853^ 
of  22,957/  59.  lOd. ;  and  although  so  large  an  amount 
of  business  was  transacted  in  1854,  it  waa  conducted  aa 
an  expense  of  400/.  less  than  that  of  1853. 

*' Your  Directors,  however,  have  to  apeak  of  loaeea  aa 
well  as  of  receipts.  1854  was  disiinguisbed  by  tbaa 
fatal  sconrge,  the  cholera,  and  several  members,  who  ba4 
been  assured  but  a  few  months,  were  among  its  victims; 
notwithstanding,  the  number  of  claims,  arising  from  tha 
decease  of  members,  exceeded  that  of  1852  by  only 
eight,  and  the  amonnt  by  no  more  than  246/., — ^thenuaa* 
ber  of  claims  being  60,  and  the  amount  8,817/.  9s.  %d, 

**  Thus  far  the  Report  applies  exdnsivelv  to  the  year 
ending  the  20th  November,  1854,  since  which  we  have 
compk'tf'd  exactly  another  half  year,  and  your  Directors 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  the  Irasinees  of  this 
period  has  been  very  far  in  excess  of  even  that  of  aof 
part  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  To  this  day  no  leas 
than  905  .policies,  in  the  Temperance  and  General  Sec* 
tions,  have  br en  completed,  covermg  assurances  to  the 
amount  of  136,755/.,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to 
the  amount  of  4,819/.  6s.  7d.  In  the  Working  Man'e 
Section,  452  policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  6.198/Lf 
making  a  total  of  1,357  policies,  and  of  142,973iL  ifi 
assurances  within  the  six  montha.  The  present  Ihcoma 
of  the  Association  may  be  set  down  at  45«000/.  per 
annum,  and  its  accumulated  capital  at  upwards  of 
121,000/. 

*'  The  Actuary  is  now  engaged  in  vslning  the  aaseli 
and  liabilities,  with  a  viuw  to  the  division  of  profits, 
which  will, be  declared  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  dosp 
of  the  present  financial  year. 

**  Robert  Warkbh,  Chairman, 

*"  W.  B.  Bajlbb,  Regident  Director,'* 
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Hedioal,  Legal,  ftnd  Gfreneral  Mutual  Iiife  Aaaor- 
aaoo  Sooiety. — At  the  eighteenth  half-yearly  general 
meeting  of  the  members  and  ahareholders  of  this  Society, 
held  on  the  18th  May,  1855,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society, 
126,  Strand,  Dr.  Harlovr  in  the  chair,  the  Actuary  and 
Secretary  read  a  Report  to  the  following  effect: — 

"  In  presenting  to  the  members  and  shareholders  of 
the  Medical,  Legal,  and  Qeneral  Mutual  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  the  eighteenth  half-yearly  report,  the  Di- 
rectors conceive  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  adverse  influences  which,  during 
the  past  year,  have  tended  to  check  the  progress  of  this 
as  well  as  kindred  institutions. 

**  The  business  of  this  Society,  however,  has  not  suf- 
fered to  the  extent  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  such  causes;  for,  during  the  year  ending  March 
S9th.  the  proposals  made  to  the  board  huye  amounted  to 
S63,  covering  a  sum  of  96,d20il  Of  these  proposals, 
seventy-five  have  not  been  completed,  and  the  number 
of  new  policies  issued  during  the  year  has  been  188, 
whereby  an  increase  has  been  made  to  the  sum  assured  of 
04,443t,  and  to  the  revenue  from  premiums  of  2,415/. 

**The  fourth  annual  bonus  has  been  completed  by 
your  Actuary,  and  it  exhibits  a  progressive  increase  ou 
fonner  divisions  of  profit.  This  fact  will  be  best  in- 
dicated by  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  amount 
allocated  each  year;  thus,  in 


1851  the  Beveraionary  Bonos  was 

1852 

1853 

1854 


M 

n 
ft 


n 
f> 
n 


1,2202. 
1,4192. 
1,4402. 
l,679t 


June,  Mr.  Oliver  Earrer  presiding,  to  declare  the  bonus 
on  the  business  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Mr.  William  S.  Downes,  the  Actuary,  read  the  adver* 
tisement  convening  the  meeting,  and  the  following 

RBPORT. 

**  The  Directors  hare  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
proprietors  and  assured  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating the  result  of  the  fourth  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  of  declaring  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  profits  accrued  during  the  septennial  period 
ending  on  December  31,  1854.  Up  to  December  31, 
1854,  15,407  policies  had  been  issued  by  the  Society;  R>f 
these  7,874  remained  in  force  at  that  date,  and  of  this 
number  7,038  are,  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  profits  to  be  divided.  A  valua- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  Society's  liability  under  each 
policy  in  force  on  the  3 1st  December  last,  the  several 
computations  having  been  made  on  the  same  basis  as 
on  previous  occasions  of  division.  A  careful  vaiuatioa 
of  the  assets  of  the  Society  has  also  been  made,  and  the 
result  of  such  valuation  is  as  follows: — 

Vrilne  of  assets  on  31st  December, 

1854 £3.878,718  19     5 

Value  of  liabilities  on  same  date 8,085,566  10    1 


"The  above  results  are  undoubtedly  small,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  premiums  charged  by 
this  Society  are  considerably  lower  than  the  rates  of  the 
majority  of  offices,  especially  for  young  lives,  and  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  profits  at  shortly  intervening 
periods,  while  it  gives  to  the  assured  a  more  equitable 
valuation  of  their  interests,  necessarily  produces  a  pro- 
portionably  diminished  amount.  It  should  furthermore 
be  remembered,  that  the  large  proportion  of  12-1 5tb8 
of  the  sum  fairly  divisible  among  the  assured  is  reserved 
as  a  guarantee  fund,  and  that  l-15ih  is  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  the  temporary  capital  which  is 
DOW  in  eourae  of  redemption. 

"  The  number  of  claims  from  death,  during  the  past 
▼ear,  has  been  nine,  and  the  sum  paid  in  respect  thereof, 
including  bonus,  has  been  4,734iL 

"  Hitherto  your  Directors  have  been  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  would  be 
best  advanced  by  the  cultivation  of  a  moderate  business 
at  a  small  outlay;  and  they  feel  there  exists  a  well- 
grounded  cause  of  congratulation  in  the  fact  that  an 
income  of  13,0002.  a  year  has  been  obtained  from  aa 
annual  expenditure  of  2,8002.;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that,  at  the  present  time,  there  exists  so  wide-spread  a 
competition  among  Life  Offices,  that  an  extension  of  the 
Society's  agencies  has  become  imperatively  necessary. 
With  a  view  to  produce  so  desirable  a  result,  they  hsTe 
recently  appointed  an  inspector  of  agents,  and  are  now 
considering  the  propriety  of  vigorously  poshing  business 
in  the  provinces.  A  moderate  increase  in  the  outlay, 
under  this  head,  wilt,  at  the  next  meeting,  be  exhibited; 
hat  the  Directors  feel  that  the  expenses  of  management 
will  still  bear  a  most  favourable  comparison  with  those 
of  Institutions  of  like  character  and  standing. 

**  The  Directors  feel  that  they  cannot  close  this  Beport 
without  adverting  to  the  cordial  co-operation  they  have 
received  during  the  past  year  from  their  medical 
brethren,  both  in  Ix>ndon  and  the  provinces;  and  they 
entertain  the  hope  that  this  Society  will  continue  to 
secure  the  support  of  a  class  of  agents,  at  once  so  nu- 
merous and  influentiaL" 


Law  Life  Aiuninaioe  Oompttny. — A  special  meeting 
of  the  share  and  policy-holders  of  this  Company  was 
held  at  the  offices,  in  Fleet-street,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of 


Leaving  as  the  surplus  to  be  divided..    £793,147    9    4 

Of  this  surplus,  nnder  the  terms  of 
the  deed  of  settlement,  the  proprie- 
tors are  entitled  to  one-fifih £158,629    9  10 

And  the  assured  to  the  remainingfour- 
fifths    684,517  19     6 

PSOPRIBTOBS'  OUASAMTBB  FUMD. 

The  amount  of  this  fund  on  31st  De- 
cember last  was £457,229    6    6 

The  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  pre- 
sent surplus    158,629     9  10 

Makes  the  total  guarantee  fund. on 
31st  December,  1854 £615.858  16    4 

The  interest  accruing  from  this  sum  of  615,858iL  16s.  4d. 
as  at  present  invested,  will  enable  the  Directors  to  pay 
to  the  proprietors  an  annual  dividend  of  22. 10s.  per 
share,  clear  of  income-tax  ;  being  an  increase  of  divi- 
dend of  14s.  per  share,  the  entire  dividend  being  after 
the  rate  of  26  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  paid 
up  on  each  share.  The  sum  of  634,5 1 72. 19s.  6d^  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  assured,  has  been  allotted  among 
them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests,  a 
reserve  being  made  for  those  policies  which  are  nol 
yet  entitled  to  participate,  by  reason  of  their  not  bemg 
of  thi«B  fuU  years'  standing.  The  share  falling  to 
each  policy  has,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  been  converted  into  equivalent  rever* 
sionary  bonuses,  payable  with  the  sum  originally  assured, 
as  claims  arise.  The  reversionary  bonuses  now  to  be 
added  anount  in  the  whole  to  948,69721  An  intimation 
will  be  forthwith  made  of  the  amount  of  bonus  added  to 
each  individual  policy.  The  following  statement  wiU 
show  the  total  amount  of  bonus  to  December  31, 1854, 
added  to  policies  of  l,000iL  each,  which  have  been  in 
force  from  the  commenoement  of  the  Society : — 

Age  at  entry.      Total  bonus.  Age  at  entry.     Total  boniM. 

20       ...       £559  ...         40       ...      £762 

26       ...      £689  ...         46       ...       £879 

30      ...       £629  ...         60       ...  £1,060 

86       ...       £686  ...  66       ...  £1,314 

The  Directors  beg  to  intimate  that  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  surrenders  of  the  reversionary  bonuses  added  to 
the  several  policies  on  fonner  divisions,  as  well  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  Upon  such  surrender,  either  a  cash 
payment,  or  a  redaction  in  the  future  annual  pre- 
miums payable  under  the  policy  will  be  granted  at  the 
option  of  the  assured.    On  the  3rd  July,  1854,  the  royal 
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assent  was  giren  to  an  act  wherebj  the  powers  of 
the  Directors  as  to  the  investment  of  the  fands  of  the 
Soctecj  were  extended,  and  the  Directors  anticipate  that, 
bj  the  cautions  and  prudent  use  of  such  extended 
powers,  considerable  advanuge  will  accrue  to  the  So- 
ciety, bjr  reason  of  the  more  profitable  investment  of  its 
funds.  Power  is  given  to  the  Directors  by  the  act 
to  make  advances  on  the  security  of  the  policies  of  the 
Society,  and  from  the  extent  to  which  the  assured  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  during  the 
short  time  the  system  has  yet  been  in  operation,  the 
Directors  anticipate  that  such  loans  will  materially  con- 
duce to  the  convenience  of  the  assured,  whilst  they 
afford  an  eligible  mode  of  investment  for  a  portion  of 
the  Society's  funds.  Up  to  3lst  December  last,  the 
society  had  been  thirty-one  and  a-half  years  in  exis- 
tence, and  during  this  period  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Its  accumulated  funds  exceed  4,300,0001 — its 
annual  income  exceeds  450,000/.  Four  divisions  of 
profits  have  been  made  ;  the  first  in  respect  of  ten 
and  a-half  years,  and  each  of  the  other  divisions  in  re- 
spect of  a  period  of  seven  yenrs.  At  these  four  di- 
visions the  amount  of  profit  divided  has  been  2,349,233/., 
four-fifths  of  which  amount  (1,879,286/)  has  been 
allotted  among  the  several  policies  in  the  form  of  equi- 
valent reversionary  bonuses,  amounting  to  2,872,682/. 
A  sum  exceeding  3,250,000/.  has  been  paid  in  claims 
npon  death,  including  upwards  of  500,000/.  in  respect 
of  bonus.  In  concluding  their  Beport,  the  Directors 
cannot  but  express  their  hope  that  the  proprietors  and 
assured  will  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  their 
best  efforts  to  uphold  and  increase  the  business  of  this 
Society;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Directdrs  con- 
sider that  they  may  well  congratulate  all  parties  on  the 
satisfactory  state  of  the  Society's  affairs,  and  on  the 
high  position  which  it  deservedly  holds  amongst  offices 
for  life  assurance." 
The  Report  was  nnanimously  adopted. 


Vatioiial  Frovinoial  Fire  Insuranoa  Company-'- 
The  following  are  extracts  from  a  Report  presented  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  above  Company  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  Thtirsday,  May  24th,  1855: — 

BEPORT. 

"  The  Directors  have  again  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  proprietors,  and  the  satisfaction  of  submitting  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  Company  for  another 
year — a  year  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  eventful 
in  the  history  of  Fire  Insurance. 

**  The  proprietors  are  doubtless  aware  of  fne  many 
extensive  fires  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  frightful  loss  and  sacrifice  of  property,  and 
in  some  canes  the  total  ruin  of  individuals  and  families 
occasioned  thereby.  It  is  believed  that  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  several  Fire  Insurance  Companies  have  far 
exceeded  those  of  any  previous  year  during  the  past  half- 
eentury.  It  however  affords  your  Directors  the  utmost 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  although  this  Company 
kas,  in  common  with  others,  experienced  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  losses,  the  result  d  this  year's  transactions 
is  encoaragtng  and  satisfactory. 

**It  is  probable  that  an  unnecessary  alarm  may  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  some  proprietors  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance Companies  as  to  the  effect  occasioned  by  this  un- 
usual disturbance  of  the  average  amount  of  lowes,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  very  object  in  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  each  year's  profit  to  form  a  reserve 
fund,  is  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency;  and  although 
the  past  year  has  shown  a  deviation  from  the  general 


experience,  on  the  whole  it  does  not  disturb  the  averaffe 
results  or  affect  the  profitable  nature  of  Fire  Inaurance 
business. 

"The  number  of  new  policies  effected  during  the  past 
year  is  2.349,  insuring  1.300,221/.,  the  premium  and  duty 
received  on  which  amount  to  5,898/.  5s.  4d.,  whilst  the 
net  amount  of  losses  for  the  same  period  is  5.871/.  8s.  5d. 

**  The  Directors  consider  it  important  to  state  that 
a  large  and  satisfactory  increase  of  business  has  been 
obtained,  without  anv  deviation  from  that  cautions 
principle  which  guided  their  operations  from  the  com- 
mencement, of  rejecting  all  extremely  hasardons  risks; 
in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  proposals  for 
insurance  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  have  been  declined. 

**  Next  in  importance  to  the  care  required  in  the  i>e- 
lection  of  risks,  is  the  prudent  limitation  of  the  amonnt 
to  be  held  on  any  single  risk,  to  such  a  sum  as  will 
secure  a  safe  average,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  Company  being  called  upon  to  pay  any  senous 
amount,  even  in  a  case  of  toted  losi^  or  the  probability  of 
experiencing  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  claims; 
this  subject  has  continued  to  occupy  the  serious  attention 
of  your  Directors,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  more  fully  confirmed  them  in  the  soundness  of  their 
views,  and  the  course  they  have  deemed  it  prudent  and 
desirable  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Company  to  follow." 


SoUciton*  and  (General  Idfe  Aaauranoe  Sooie^. 
— At  the  ninth  annual  general  meeting,  held  at  the 
Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  London,  on  Saturday,  the 
26ih  day  of  May,  1855,  the  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
read.    We  extract  the  following  business  items: — 

**  Since  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  3 1st  of  May 
last,  the  number  of  policies  issued  had  been  201,  as- 
suring the  sum  of  106.2201  and  yielding  new  premiums 
to  the  extent  of  3,692/.  During  the 'same  period  five 
annuities,  amounting  to  104/.  per  annum,  have  been 
granted. 

*' After  deducting  for  all  lapsed  and  discontinued 
policies,  the  number  of  assurances  now  in  force  (exclu- 
sive of  twenty -eight  annuities  of  the  yearly  amonnt  of 
l,d37iL)  is  1,331,  covering  assurances  amounting  to 
627,851/.,  and  producing  annual  premiums  to  the  extent 
of  20,385/. 

"  The  annual  income  of  the  Society,  derivable  from 
premiums  and  investments,  is  now  23,5711. 

"  The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that 
the  number  of  claims  in  respect  of  deaths  which  have 
occurred  during  the  past  year  has  been  nineteen  only, 
and  that  the  total  amonnt  on  such  claims  did  not  exceed 
3,250/.,  being  less  by  6,840^  than  the  amount  of  elatms 
experienced  during  the  preceding  year,  and  somewhat 
less  than  16  per  cent,  on  the  annual  premiums  derived 
from  assurances. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  total  losses  which  have  arisen 
from  deaths,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  shareholders  to 
know  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  them  was 
met  by  the  premiums  received  in  respect  of  the  lapsed 
and  discontinued  policies,  and  that  the  average  annual 
loss  chargeable  on  the  current  revenue  of  the  Society  has 
been  less  than  l,530i^  per  annum. 

**  The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  last,  duly 
audited,  has  been  forwarded  to  every  shareholder. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  Directors  beg  to  remind  the  share- 
holders that  the  next  division  of  profits  will  be  declared 
in  May,  1856,  and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact,  thai 
all  policies  then  in  existence,  which  shall  have  been 
effected  prior  to  the  3 1st  December,  in  the  present  year, 
will  be  entitled  to  participate  therein." 


OAKST,  JOHN80V,  KVD  DARKDV,  PBIHTBB8,  121,  FLEET  fTREBT. 
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A    FEW    DAYS    IK    PAEIS. 

BY  JOHN  BBOWN^    SHOPKEEPER. 


When  the  Great  Exhibtion  was  coining  on  in 
Hyde-park,  in  1851,  I  considered  that  it  might 
be  to  my  interest  to  have  somebody  that  could 
speak  French  in  my  shop,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  foreigners  as  might  happen  to  come 
in,  and  of  whom  I  reckoned  on  meeting  with 
an  average  share.  I  therefore  made  known 
my  intention  through  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
had  the  usual  number  of  applications ;  but  as  I 
always  make  it  a  point  to  deal  only  in  the 
genuine  article,  I  chose  a  young  Frenchman 
who  wrote  to  me  from  Paris,  and  whose  letter 
I  got  neighbour  Jones,  who  goes  across  the 
water  every  season  for  fashions,  to  read  over 
to  me.  Jean  Bonhonmie,  he  called  him- 
self, and  a  good  sort  of  fellow  enough  I  found 
*  him ;  fond  of  a  little  fun  now  and  then,  but 
with  no  harm  in  him,  and  especially  given  to 
smoking  Bristol  bird's-eye,  of  which  he  had  heard 
great  things  at  home,  and  took  a  mighty  fancy 
to.  I  made  a  bargain  with  him  that  he  should 
teach  me  French  for  two  hours  every  evening 
instead  of  standing  behind  the  counter.  He 
had  no  objection  to  that,  and  brought  out  a  lot 
of  books  the  first  night  to  begin  with;  but 
when  I  found  that  hreadf  which  he  called  pa, 
was  spelled  pain,  and  that  the  word  spoks  was 
spelled  variously  parU,  parJoit,  parloiefit,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
spelling  at  all.  So  I  made  him  bundle  his 
books  into  the  box  again,  and  begin  giving  me 
the  language  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  awk- 
ward at  first,  but  in  a  week  or  two,  as  I  stuck 
to  it  well,  we  got  on  famously.  He  smoked  his 
pipe  very  comfortably  through  aU  the  lessons, 
and  took  no  end  of  trouble  to  give  me  the  right 
pronunciation.  He  stayed  witii  me  a  year,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  time  I  could  manage 
a  castomer  from  the  Continent  almost  as  well  as 
himself.  When  the  hour  came  for  parting,  he 
kissed  us  all  round  on  the  cheek,  my  old 
mother,  servant  girl  and  all,  and  made  mo  feel 


quite  queer  at  his  going  away.     As  he  gripped 
my  hand  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye — 

"  Add&wJ"  said  he ;  **je  noohleearay  shammy 
vote  hantay  poor  mwaw^ 

^* Nong  pa/rly  pa^'  said  I;  "/tf  ^^^V  ^<><>*wr^ 
hyangays  der  voo  vwawrP 

" Ah !  mong  jew,^  he  rejoined ;  " voo  parly 
Frongsay  com  un  artje,  eh  mwaw  je  pari  Anglay 
com  oon  aneJ^ 

He  was  right,  though  not  very  complimentary 
to  himself.  I  had  acquired  the  language  per- 
fectly, as  far  OS  the  speaking  it  goes,  and  he 
had  made  but  wretched  progress  in  learning 
English — ^persisting  in  calling  cheese  sh^ese  to 
the  last. 

That's  the  way  I  learned  to  talk  French ;  and 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  my  opinion 
is  that  I  can  speak  it  about  as  well  as  any 
Englishman  in  London  that  never  went  abroad 
to  learn  it. 

Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue,  it  was  but  natural  that  I  should  desire 
to  luiow  something  of  the  French  people ;  and 
as  all  the  world  has  either  been  or  is  going  to 
Paris  this  summer,  I  resolved  not  to  be  the  last 
in  the  race.  Therefore  to  Paris  I  went,  at  the 
beginning  of  last  June,  to  see  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  to  form  my  own  opinion  of  the  customs 
and  character  of  our  gallant  Allies  from  personal 
observation  of  them  in  their  own  capital.  I 
have  been  back  some  days ;  and  my  particular 
friend  the  Editor  of  Tait's  Magazine  having 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  give  some  ac- 
count of  my  trip,  I  shall  proceed  to  set  down  a 
few  things  of  the  many  which  engaged  my 
attention,  and  shall  state  my  own  opinions  of 
matters  with  equal  candour  whether  they  be 
complimentary  or  tho  reverse. 

I  started  about  eight  o'clock  on  tho  Saturday 
morning  from  London-bridge  station,  on  the 
twelve  hours'  route.  Before  eleven,  in  company 
with  aboy©  two  hundred  others,  the  shipping  of 
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whose  mountain  of  luggage  had  occasioned  some 
delay,  I  was  sailing  from  Folkestone  harbour  on  a 
sea  broken  only  by  a  few  ripples.  The  sea  voyage, 
which  lasted  something  less  than  two  hours,  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  band  of  Thespians  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  going  over  to  try  the 
effect  of  Uie  English  drama  and  the  divine 
Shaksperc  upon  a  French  stage.  In  this  bearded 
age,  the  absence  of  hair  from  the  male  face,  which 
characterised  the  whole  troop,  was  a  sufficient 
indication  to  the  rest  of  the  passengers  of  their 
profession.  They  numbered  sixty  in  all,  and 
were  evidently  not  overburdened  with  cash.  On 
arriving  at  Boulogne,  we  were  all  landed  in  an 
extemporised  enclosure  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  but  through  the  Custom  House.  Once  in 
the  crush-room,  the  only  exit  was  through  a 
narrow  door  into  the  examining-room,  whence, 
after  a  brief  inspection  of  luggage,  we  were  dis- 
missed into  the  town  to  find  our  own  way  to  the 
station,  half  a  mile  distant.  The  players,  whose 
*'  properties,"  it  seems,  were  too  voluminous  for 
extempore  examination,  could  not  proceed  by 
the  train  then  in  waiting,  and  were  of  necessity 
left  behind.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  quit  of 
the  Custom  House,  but  wa^  the  last  to  reach  the 
railway  station.  Knowing  nothing  of  Boulogne,  I 
had  followed  the  direction  of  a  loafing  scamp  to 
whom  I  had  refiised  my  carpet-bag,  and  was 
some  way  on  the  old  road  to  Montreuil  before  I 
discovered  the  hoax,  and  it  was  only  by  hasten- 
ing back  in  double-quiok  time  that  I  saved  the 
train.  At  this  point  of  the  journey,  the  South- 
Eastem  Bailway  Company  break  Mth  with  the 
traveller — drop  him  altogether,  in  fact,  for  half- 
a-mile,  and  leave  him  to  pick  himself  up  if  he 
can.  In  all  honesty  they  are  bound  to  provide 
conveyances  from  the  Custom  House  to  the 
railway  station. 

The  Boulogne  station — and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  stations  on  the  Paris  lines — ^is  a 
very  superior  sort  of  affair,  as  £Seu:  as  respects 
the  convenience  of  passengers,  to  anything 
we  have  to  show  on  our  own.  The  second- 
class  carriages,  too,  ore  just  as  superior,  being 
well  cushioned  and  stuffed,  window  curtained, 
&c. — ^it  never  having  occurred  to  the  French 
directors  that  second-class  passengers  deserve 
the  punishment  of  sore  bones  and  stiff 
backs !  The  travelling  is  not,  however,  of  the 
brilliant  kind  we  maintain  on  our  lines.  The 
pace  for  the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  is  but 
little  over  twenty  miles  an  hour;  but  it  is  acce- 
lerated to  twenty-five  or  thirty  on  approach- 
ing the  capital.  The  railroad  through  the 
whole  route  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a 
level,  crossing  upon  the  level  innumerable  coun- 
try roads,  at  each  of  which  a  white-capped,  red- 
kerchiefed,  wooden-shoed  woman  stands  waving 
the  signal  flag  as  we  pass.  The  road  for  the 
first  hotu:  runs  through  a  barren,  sandy,  half- 
marine  looking  district,  having  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  right.  The  land  is  mostly 
a  worthless  «^  of  pastuiei  and  what  cultivation 


there  is,  is  chiefly  in  long  narrow  patches  of  rye. 
The  cattle  are  small  and  bony,  and  the  sheep  re- 
markably long  in  the  1^,  with  a  peculiar 
knowing  look  in  the  face.  This  nonde- 
script district  being  left  in  the  rear,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  as  remarkable ;  ponds, 
swamps,  fens,  and  ditches,  or  long  narrow 
canals,  in  which  lie  flat-bottomed  boats  with 
nobody  in  them»  alternate  with  intermi- 
nable acres  of  peat  cut  in  small  obloDg  squares 
and  piled  loosely  together  to  dry  in  the  sun— 
with  fens  of  tall  waving  flags  and  meadows  of 
rank,  uneatable  grass,  upon  which  the  flags 
having  been  reaped  with  the  sickle,  are  abo 
spread  to  dry.  Where  there  are  no  ponds  and 
ditches,  there  are  pastures  for  cattle-feeding 
under  the  care  of  women  or  children ;  or  there 
are  patches  of  grain,  or  cabbages,  or  land  laid 
down  with  tumip-seed,  with  here  and  there  a 
grass  meadow;  or  there  are  orchards  of  apple 
and  cherry-trees — and  everywhere,  though  there 
are  no  enclosures  to  the  land,  there  are  endless 
rows,  and  ranks,  and  clusters,  and  straggHng 
groups  of  poplar-trees,  the  wood  of  which  serves 
tiie  purpose  of  fuel  as  well  as  every  other  par* 
pose  to  which  wood  can  be  applied.  The  abode 
of  the  peasant  is  uniformly  a  mud-walled  cottage 
of  one  sfbry — the  walls  neatiy  whitewashed  and 
the  roof  covered  with  the  dried  flags  afore- 
mentioned. Of  the  peasant  himself  we  see 
nothing-— only  his  wife  or  his  child,  who  seem 
to  do  dl  the  work  of  the  fields  between  them. 

The  face  of  the  country  improves  as  we  get 
farther  into  it.  Corn-fields  and  vineyards  sac- 
ceed  to  the  fens  and  rye-patches ;  but  the  peat* 
bogs  and  the  dry  peat  still  claim  a  good  share  of 
the  soil;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  drain- 
age which  would  restore  them  to  cultivation . 
would  not  be  dearly  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  f^el  they  supply. 

At  Amiens  I  got  out  forrefi:e8hment,  and  con- 
trary to  expectation,  obtained  it  at  a  reasonable 
rate  and  unobjectionable  in  quality.  The  land- 
scape grows  picturesque  and  int^sting  as  we 
proceed.  The  peasant  is  better  lodged;  the 
farm-houses  have  a  warm  and  substantial  look; 
chatcaus  and  country  seats  peep  out  from  nests 
of  foliage ;  instead  of  the  pondB  and  ditches,  we 
have  running,  winding  streams,  and  now  and 
then  a  noble  river.  Along  the  whole  route, 
however,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  fine  timber :  not 
an  oak  worthy  of  the  name  could  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of;  not  an  elm  that  would  have  fur- 
nished a  coffin ;  no  beeches,  no  ash,  no  chesnut 
to  speak  of — and  no  timber  of  any  kind  that  rose 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground :  sole  substitute  for  all 
are  the  millions  of  poplars,  which  being  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  their  growth,  reach  a  marketable 
value  in  four  or  five  years. 

I  have  a  notion  that  I  fell  into  a  doze  soon 
after  passing  Creil,  in  consequence  of  the  bottle 
of  stout  with  which  I  had  washed  down  my 
hasty  dinner  at  Amiens,  and  which  is  more  than 
my  ufiual  dlowanee.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wu 
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certainly  startled  at  ihB  fiudden  stoppage  of  the 
train,  and  the  shouts  of  "  Paris !"  *'  Paris !" 
which  Toused  me  from  a  ruminating  mood  about 
sunset  Jumping  up,  I  grasped  my  carpet-bag 
and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  street, 
wh«!e  I  was  incontinently  assailed  by  a  group  of 
hospitable  hosts,  each  of  whom  thrust  his  card 
into  my  hand,  and  would  fain  have  had  the 
honour  of  my  company.  However,  Mend  Jones 
had  taken  all  trouble  of  this  kind  off  my  hands, 
having  given  me  the  address  of  his  own  hotel, 
and  writtai  beforehand  to  apprise  his  landlord 
of  my  arrival. 

Z  hailed  a  cab,  and  directing  the  driver  to  the 
Bus  Eiehelieu,  plunged  at  once  down  a  long 
lofty  street,  which  soon  led  to  the  Boulevards, 
along  which  we  drove  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  again  turned  southwards.  The  hotel  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  entered  through  a 
small  door  in  a  great  gate  in  charge  of  a  porter ; 
and  though  I  found  no  landlord  to  welcome  me, 
yet  the  porter  was  prepared  for  my  coming,  and 
at  once  showed  me  to  my  chamber.  Four  pair 
of  stairs  I  mounted  after  him  into  a  neat  room 
carpeted  ovter  a  pavement  of  hexagonal  tiles, 
having  a  bed  half-concealed  in  a  recess.  Point- 
ing to  the  bell,  which  I  might  ring  in  case  I 
wanted  anything,  the  man  left  me  to  myself. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  had  freed  myself  £rom  the 
dnst  of  travel  and  refreshed  with  a  wash,  and 
was  retracing  my  stops  towards  the  Boulevards^ 
whieh  at  this  twilight  hour  would,  I  was  aware, 
repay  my  curiosity. 

Everybody  has  heard  or  read  of  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris,  and  everybody  has  formed  some 
idea  of  the  spectacle  they  present — ^yet  there  is 
probably  no  one,  however  intimate  he  may  have 
been  hy  report  wilh  the  peculiarities  of  this 
remarkable  spot,  who  had  not  to  get  rid  of  his 
own  preconceptions  entirely  when  ho  came  to 
compare  them  with  fact.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  brilliancy  and  splendour  is  greater  than  our 
own  briUianoy  and  splendour  when  we  choose 
to  indulge  in  it — as  that  these  gorgeous  elements 
are  never  out  of  place.  The  magnificence  of 
the  Parisian  is  real  magnificence — that  of  the 
liondcmer  is  a  sham.  The  buildings  in  the 
Boulevards  have  sufficient  altitude  and  majesty 
to  justify  and  to  harmonise  with  the  splendour 
of  their  lower  floors,  so  that,  make  them  as 
magnificent  as  you  may,  they  are  never  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  grand  structures 
of  whieh  they  form  a  part.  Each  house,  taking 
the  average,  is  seven  stories  high — some  are 
eight  or  nine — all  have  visible  home-suggest- 
ing roofs  above  them,  and  all  are  exquisitely 
clean ;  they  glimmer  like  summer  clouds  in  the 
sunlight,  and  in  the  cool  night  air  their  pale 
fronts  loom  far  aloft,  beautiful  as  fairy  palaces. 
Then  these  northern  Boulevards  are  three  miles 
long;  and  though  fashion  and  luxury  especially 
affect  the  west  end  of  the  route,  the  difference 
as  to  orohiteoture  is  not  very  material  through- 
out.   There  are  the  same  lofty  buildings,  the 


same  trees,  and  ample  width  of  area — ^the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  nature  of  the  pleasures  en- 
joyed and  the  price  of  them,  more  than  in  any- 
thSng  else.  To-night,  as  I  enter  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  after  a  day  of  fervid  heat,  I 
find  it,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  thronged 
with  a  countless  multitude,  met  together 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  individual 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  There  cannot  bei 
less  than  ten  thousand  of  them  seated  on 
chairs  in  front  of  the  luxurious  caf(^s,  and 
partaking  of  light  refreshments,  of  which  sugar 
and  iced  water  forms  no  small  proportion: 
within,  where  all  is  gold  and  crystal,  are  still 
greater  numbers,  while  the  broad  promenades 
Bwarm  with  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose  dense 
multitudes  stretch  in  an  unbroken  chain  beyond 
the  line  of  vision.  The  sight  is  imposing  frx)ni 
its  vastness,  and  suggestive  from  the  order  and 
quietness  that  prevail,  as  well  as  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  all  ranks  and  classes  which  make  up 
the  multitude.  The  gentlemen  who  **  eat  their 
fortunes  "  in  the  Boulevards — and  among  them 
one  may  notice  the  choicest  type  of  the  Frefich 
face  and  figure — do  it  in  friU  view  of  their 
fellows,  as  well  of  those  who  have  not  a  fortune  to 
eat  as  of  those  who  have.  The  blouse  emid  the 
short  petticoat  have  the  promenade  as  much  their 
own  as  have  the  people  of  fashion,  and  to  all  ap'* 
pearance  enjoy  it  as  much.  More  than  that,  the 
poorperipatetic  dealer  in  small  wares  and  nominal 
goods  drives  his  trade  into  the  very  centre  of 
luxury  and  refinement.  The  crippled  fiddler 
hobbles  in  among  the  little  round  tables,  and 
tunes  up  for  a  short  stave — the  flower-girl 
sticks  a  rose  in  your  button-hole  whether  you 
will  or  no — ^the  dumb  professor  of  finger-tallcing 
tries  to  claw  you  into  a  conversation,  and  cor- 
rects your  ignorance  of  his  language  by  selling 
you  a  card  of  his  alphabet  for  a  jwnny — the 
tinder  merchant  is  at  your  side  the  moment  you 
produce  your  pipe — and  so  on.  At  home  we 
should  clear  these  waifs  and  strays  of  commerce 
and  mendicity  from  a  region  of  such  undeaiiable 
gentility ;  but  that  is  a  despotism  not  thought 
of  here  by  the  authorities  or  desired  by  those 
most  concerned  in  the  matter.  As  I  noticed 
this,  I  thought  of  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  system,  and  supposed  that  here  might 
be  the  remnant  of  it. 

The  ftirthw  westward  you  go  the  more  grand 
and  exclusive  is  the  locality ;  and  here  I  en- 
countered some  specimens  in  the  shopkeeping 
line  that  certainly  eclipsed  all  my  London  expe- 
rience. "  What  building  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  of 
a  policeman  in  cocked  hat  and  long  sword,  while 
I  pointed  to  an  immense  front  which  was  one 
blaze  of  fire  spouting  from  fifty  thousand  jets  of 
gas.  "  A  ready-made  clothes  shop,"  he  replied. 
I  had  thought  that  extravagance  in  that  species 
of  traffic  had  been  pushed  as  far  as  it  would  go 
with  us ;  but  I  was  deceived  for  once. 

I  did  not  get  up  very  early  on  Sunday 
morning — ^my  hotel  being  shut  up  in  a  square 
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court,  was  quiet  as  a  churchyard,  and  it  was 
late  when  I  woke.  I  had  a  delicious  breakfast 
of  coffee,  an  omelette,  and  a  salad,  for  less  than 
a  couple  of  francs,  and  then  inquired  of  the 
gar9on  for  a  Protestant  church.  He  referred 
me  to  a  handsome  yoimg  lady  who  sat  ensconced 
behind  a  lot  of  little  basins  of  sugar,  and  she 
directed  me  to  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  where  I 
was  to  ask  for  the  Oratoire.  I  found  the  way 
without  much  trouble,  people  being  remarkably 
ciyil.  There  were  no  signs  of  Sunday  that  I 
could  see  along  the  whole  route — ^no  church- 
going  people — and  all  the  shops  wide  open  for 
business — and,  worse  still,  as  I  passed  the 
Louvre,  at  the  back  where  the  new  buildings 
are  going  on,  the  masons  were  at  work.  I  am 
not  a  rigid  Sabbatarian,  but  I  felt  the  practical 
disclaimer  of  the  Sabbath  by  a  whole  people  to 
be  a  nuisance,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  a  blunder.  At 
the  Oratoire  an  agreeable  surprise  awaited  me. 
I  had  neyer  heard  a  French  sermon ;  but  Jean 
Bonhomme  used  to  talk  of  M.  Coquerel,  and  here 
I  had  the  luck  to  see  him  enter  the  pulpit.  I 
mtlst  not  set  myself  up  for  a  judge  of  eloquence ; 
all  I  shall  say  is,  that  I  was  never  more  aston- 
ished and  deUghted  at  anything  that  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  in  my  life.  Though  a 
foreigner,  I  hardly  lost  the  sense  ^of  a  single 
period ;  and  if  I  had,  {he  action,  the  wondcifrd 
expression  of  every  feature,  and  the  inflections 
of  an  unrivalled  voice,  would  have  supplied  it. 
If  this  is  French  preaching,  I  said  to  myself, 
then  there  is  no  more  comparison  between  that 
and  the  performances  of  the  parson  of  our 
pariah,  than  there  is  between  a  gushing  fountain 
and  a  milestone. 

After  the  service,  I  took  a  walk  along  the 
quays  and  over  some  of  the  bridges.  The  Seine 
is  not  much  wider  than  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Thames,  but  the  Parisians  have  had  the 
sense  to  make  it  an  ornament  and  not  a  nuisance 
to  the  city.  They  have  embanked  it  nobly  on 
both  sides,  and  thrown  over  it  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bridges  to  render  the  traffic  as  rapid  and 
continuous  as  though  no  river  existed.  We 
Londoners  should  follow  their  example;  the 
paucity  of  bridges  over  the  Thames  is  a  nuisance 
felt  dfloly  by  millions,  and,  more  than  any  other 
desideratum,  tends  to  the  blockading  of  the 
streets.  I  peeped  into  the  Louvre  and  had  a 
look  at  the  pottery  of  Palissy  and  the  Madonnas 
of  Baphael,  and  a  mile's  length  of  pictures  beau- 
tiful to  see,  but  of  which  I  shall  not  be  expected 
to  hazard  an  opinion.  In  the  Louvre  I  counted 
ten  different  nulitary  uniforms  all  gaping  at  the 
pictures,  as  appeared  to  me  for  the  &*st  time — 
and  everywhere  in  my  walks  I  came  upon 
soldiers,  everlastingly  soldiers,  with  which  the 
whole  city  swarms.  I  passed  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  crossed  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  into  the  Champs  Elys^es,  where 
the  people  were  crowding  into  the  Exposition, 
it  being  a  twopenny  day.  The  Champs  Elys^es 
is  a  kind  of  tea-gardens  on  a  gigantic  and  mag- 


nificent scale,  big  enough  to  accommodate  all 
Paris.  It  is  notlung  less  than  a  forest  of  tree» 
opened  out  in  all  directions,  with  grand  avenues 
and  roads  intersecting  each  other,  and  abounding 
in  places  of  refreshment  and  amusement  of  every 
kind,  suited  for  every  grad&— -from  gratuitous 
hops  and  dances  in  the  common  ground  to  the 
pavilions  and  arbours  of  the  notorious  Mabille, 
entrance  five  francs. 

Towards  five  o'clock  I  began  to  feel  hungry, 
and  resolving  to  have  a  good  dinner,  I  stepped 
into  a  cab  and  drove  to  a  caf<6  of  some  repute 
that  way  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
Seating  myself  near  the  window  up  stairs,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  I  called  the  garden  and  com- 
menced operations.  It  was  my  first  experiment 
in  French  cookery,  and  I  am  bound  in  candour 
to  say  it  was  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  one.  I 
had  excellent  soup,  followed  by  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
pastry,  and  a  dessert  of  strawberries  and  cream, 
and  all,  including  a  small  fee  to  the  gargon, 
for  seven  francs — ^not  quite  six  shillings.  I 
may  be  told  that  in  London  I  might  have  got  a 
good  dinner  for  half  the  money,  and  so  I  mi^t ; 
but  such  a  dinner  as  I  then  ate  I  could  not  have 
got  in  London  at  all,  iany  more  than  one  could 
get  gas  at  Labrador.  I  do  not  include  wine  in 
the  charge.  When  I  called  for  wine  the  gargon 
brought  a  bottle  of  stuff  that  looked  very  like 
red  mk — it  tasted  cold,  and  thin*  and  sour,  and  I 
could'nt  drink  it.  At  my  request  he  changed  it 
for  champagne,  and  did  not  put  it  down  in  the 
bill.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  we  Englidi 
eat  much  more  animal  food  than  the  French  do, 
and  I  have  seen  statistics  which,  by  giving  the 
several  numbers  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  con- 
sumed by  the  several  populations,  prove  as  much; 
but  statLstics  may  be  made  to  prove  what  you 
like.  From  what  I  observed  in  Paris,  the  French 
at  any  rate  eat  more  flesh  at  a  meal  than  we  do ; 
but  I  found  out  also  that  their  economy  is  much 
more  perfect  than  ours — ^that  by  making  the 
most  of  the  whole  carcass,  they  feed  a  greater 
number  with  it  than  we  ever  do— and  this  I 
£mcy  IB  an  item  in  the  reckoning  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  makers  of  statistics  or  the  public 
either.  Then,  again,  poultry  is  an  article  of 
much  lai^er  consumption  throughout  France 
than  it  is  in  England,  and  that  is  not  taken  into 
the  accoimt  at  edl. 

While  finishing  my  champagne  I  enjoyed  the 
view  from  the  window,  which  was  but  a  repeti- 
tion by  daylight  of  what  I  had  witnessed  the 
night  before — ^with  the  exception  of  a  better 
position  for  seeing  it,  and  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
digious number  of  vehicles  passing  and  repassing 
along  tho  broad  road.  I  rose  from  table  in  the 
cool  of  tho  evening,  thinking  it  would  be  as 
well  to  turn  my  back  upon  this  magnificence 
for  a  time,  and  look,  if  it  were  practicable,  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  shield.  With  this  view 
I  wandered  leisurely  up  the  Boulevards  towards 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  I  left  the  main 
road  and  got  into  bye  streets  and  districts  the 
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abodes  of  the  poor.  Some  places  into  whiclx  I 
penetrated  were  beyond  description  filthy  and 
offonsive,  and  all  the  worse  that  they  were 
more  densely  populated  than  old  St.  Giles's 
Bookery.  I  lost  my  way,  and  inquiring  at 
a  door  in  a  narrow  court,  caught  sight  of  the 
home  of  a  whole  family,  which  was  such 
a  picture  of  squalor  as  I  never  hope  to  see 
again.  It  was  a  single  room  not  a  dozen  feet 
square,  with  no  light  but  what  entered  at  the 
door — the  floor  was  hard,  black  earth — ^two  beds 
stood  against  the  wall;  in  one  were  three  children, 
and  three  more,  dirty  and  half-clad,  rolled  about  at 
its  foot,  each  eating  a  lump  of  bread  which  the 
mother  had  just  divided  between  them.  The 
poor  woman  herself  was  begrimed  with  dirt,  and 
prematurely  old;  she  listened,  however,  politely 
to  my  questions,  and  ran  and  called  her  husband 
£rom  the  wine-shop  to  show  me  my  way — a  ser- 
vice for  which  he  refused  with  a  shrug  the  gra- 
tuity I  offered  him.  In  this  quarter  I  had  been 
looking  for  drunkenness,  but  I  found  none,  not 
a  siDgle  instance ;  drinking  there  was,  in  the 
'wine-shops,  but  not  to  excess.  The  tavoiu*ite 
liquors  seemed  to  be  brandy-punch  and  red  wine, 
the  latter,  perhaps  both,  much  diluted  with 
ivater.  The  sobriety  of  the  French  is  a  marked 
feature  in  their  character;  but  though  I  am  not 
disposed  to  withhold  the  commendation  that  it 
deserves,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  partly 
referred  to  causes  not  generally  recognised,  and 
which  are  hardly  so  creditable  as  the  self-restraint 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  attributed.  In  the  first 
place  the  means  of  getting  drunk  are  not  so 
readily  attainable  by  the  poor  Pariaian  as  by  the 
English  labourer.  Brandy,  though  much  cheaper 
than  with  us,  is  out  of  the  question  as  a  popular 
drink,  and  beer  he  has  not,  except  in  bottles, 
which,  if  the  liquor  is  good,  are  high  in  price.  Of 
ale  and  beer  on  draught  ho  knows  nothing,  and  if 
hediinkintoxicatingbeverages  at  all  he  must  have 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  wine.  Now,  I  make 
no  scruple  in  asserting  that  of  this  wine,  which 
is  sold  in  the  Paris  wine-shops  at  two-pence  the 
giUy  he  must  swaUow  at  least  as  much  as  will 
cost  him  two  shillings  to  produce  the  same  con- 
fusion in  his  ideas  as  would  ensue  to  him  from 
imbibing  a  quart  of  such  doctored  ale  as  is  sold 
in  London  for  fourpence.  But  he  gets  inferior 
wages,  and  has  not  two  shillings  to  spend — and 
it  is  his  poverty,  I  take  it,  quite  as  much  as  his 
principle,  which  has  taught  him  to  quench  his 
thirst  in  innocent  drinks.  I  must  say  that  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  him  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  the  beer-shops  which  with  us  are 
the  nurseries  of  drunkenness. 

The  next  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  poor  man's  enjoyment  of  a  holiday 
spectade,  of  which  he  never  tires.  On  the 
Monday,  there  came  off  a  grand  review  in  the 
Champ  do  Mars  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  their  guest,  the  Xing  of  Portugal. 
Porty  thousand  troops,  of  whom  above  six 
thousand  were  cavalry,  were  upon  the  ground  by 


twelve  o'clock^  and  above  two  hundred  thousand 
of  the  population,  of  whom  the  bulk  were  the 
lower  clasBes,  were  assembled  on  the  mounds 
which  surround  the  field  to  witness  their  evolu- 
tions. I  never  had  any  great  fancy  for  that  sort 
of  thing  myself  having  no  Mth  in  military 
science,  which  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  a 
species  of  humbug  for  which  we  pay  too  dear ; 
and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  found  far  more 
gratification  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mul- 
titude who  came  to  look  on,  than  in  anything 
I  saw  performed  by  the  troops,  although  they 
are  said  to  be,  and  may  be  for  aught  I  know, 
the  first  soldiers  in  Europe.  They  made  an 
astounding  uproar  with  their  trumpets  and 
kettle-drums — ^they  put  to  flight  whole  waggon- 
loads  of  dust  by  their  galloping  charges  of  horse 
— and  they  shook  the  solid  earth  by  iSie  thunder- 
ing flight  of  their  artillery  trains ;  and  they  did 
all  this  over  and  over  again  till  lots  of  them 
were  dead  beat,  and  sick,  and  fainted,  and  had 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  dust  and  mel^e  and 
brought-to  on  their  backs  on  the  cool  grass. 
The  spectators,  on  the  other  hand,  seated  or 
lounging  in  groups  under  the  shady  trees  on  the 
banks,  took  it  easy  enough.  John  Bull  may 
make  a  toil  of  pleasture  if  he  will,  but  Jean  and 
Jacques  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  know  better.  The 
philosophic  indifference  with  which  the  wholo 
spectacle,  &om  beginning  to  end,  was  regarded  by 
the  blouses,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
significant  things  imaginable.  One  mig^t  have 
wondered  why  the  majority  of  them  had  come  to 
the  field  at  all,  were  it  not  evident  that  each  and 
all  were  amusing  themselves  in  an  independent 
fashion  of  their  own,  ia  which,  if  thero 
was  little  gaiety — ^and  I  saw  very  little  of 
that  among  the  lower  orders  during  my 
visit — there  was  an  intense  appreciation  of 
what  the  Italians  call  the  doke  far  niefUe, 
Multitudes  had  brought  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  as  the  huge  host  was'  well  victualled, 
and  tobacooed,  and  liquorice- watered  by  an  im- 
promptu commissariat  which  had  squatted  on 
every  part  of  the  ground,  their  simple  wants  were 
easily  supplied.  Of  the  military  spectacle  the 
blouses  evidently  did  not  care  to  see  much — and 
I  remarked  that  though  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  talking,  I  could  hear  no  mention  made  of  the 
Emperor. 

In  the  evening,  I  happened  to  pass  the  door  of 
a  theatre  not  far  &om  the  cafe  where  I  had  dined, 
and  seeing  the  word,  *^  Gymnase,''  written  up, 
I  expected,  of  course,  that  something  gymnastic 
would  be  going  on  within ;  and  fedmg  rather 
weary,  I  resolved  on  sitting  out  the  remainder  of 
the  day  without  going  fur&er.  I  followed  the 
last  of  the  crowd  as  it  disappeared  slowly  within 
the  building,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  pit 
of  a  small  theatre,  pretty  tightly  crammed,  and 
awaiting  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  When  the 
curtain  rose,  I  discovered  that  instead  of  feats  of 
strength  and  agility^  it  w^s  a  mo4ern  comedy  that 
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wasgoing  to  be  pGrfonned.  I  cannot  saythat  it 
mot  with  my  approval.  Tho  persons  of  the  drama 
conaated  of  several  women,  all  of  whom  were  no 
better  than  they  should  be,  except  one,  a  yomig 
girlythewaidof  a  cast-off  mistress.  The  only  two 
male  characten  worth  notice  were  a  Mr.  OHvier, 
a  model  man  of  hononr  and  a  wit,  and  a  silly, 
f^t»T^^m^l  soldier,  who  was  mad  to  marry  one 
ol  the  fnjl  wcsnen.  The  man  of  hononr,  who 
is  his  Mend,  won't  let  him  do  it,  and  does  not 
■omple  to  tell  him  all  manner  of  lies  to  prevent 
ity  when  a  word  of  plain  tmth  woold  have  done 
the  bnsineBs  at  once.  In  the  end  they  quaixQl 
and  fight,  «id  after  the  duel  an  e:q)laiiation  is 
brought  aboot  by  the  usoal  stage  method — ^the 
man  of  honour  expoomg  the  trae  ehmacter  of 
his  friend's  inamorata^  and  himself  marrying  the 
virtaooB  yonng  girl,  for  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
has  never  shown  the  regard  of  a  lover.  Mr. 
Olivier,  who  is  the  crack  actor  of  the  company, 
talked  so  ismt  that  I  could  not  understand  half 
he  said,  which  was  the  more  mortifying  as  the 
people  hwighed  ineessaintly  at  his  wit.  But  I 
have  a  notion,  from  what  I  did  understand,  and 
yet  oould  not  laugh  at,  that  French  wit  is  dif- 
fbiunt  firam  English  wit,  and  that  if  I  had  un- 
derstood the  whole,  I  should  not  have  kughed 
much.  Thus,  when  the  young  ward  says  to 
Mr.  Olivier,  **  Bon't  crush  my  bonnet— 'tis  the 
ooaly  one  I've  got,  and  I  don't  think  it's  paid 
fixr,"  the  whole  house  tittered  and  giggled  as 
though  the  most  exquisite  jest  were  uttered. 
I  can't  see  any  wit  in  that  speech,  and 
question  if  the  reader  can.  Again,  when 
one  of  the  gay  ladies  nmarked  to  Mr. 
Olivier  that  *^  wives,  axe  just  what  their  hus- 
bands make  them,"  and  he  replied  with  a  mg^ 
xificant  gesture,  *'  Yes,  and  husbands  are  just 
what  their  wives  make  them,'^  the  whole  house 
was  in  a  roar  of  laughter  ^at  endured  for 
several  minutes,  though  tiiey  had  hmghed  at  it 
sixty-six  times  before,  that  being  tlM  sixty- 
seventh  representation.  Now  I  grant  the  joke 
there,  though  it  is  no  great  things,  and  would 
have  fallen  dead  on  our  "Rnglisb  singe,  because 
our  dramatists  have  worn  it  thiMdlmre,  and  it 
has  long  been  as  Yeaesahle  as  a  mouldy  buskin. 
The  pky  was  very  kmg,  and  occupied  tiie  whole 
evMung  in  its  performance,  and  it  was  near 
midnight  whmi  I  came  seething  out  of  the  pit, 
glad  to  escape  to  my  lodging. 

Next  morning  I  made  one  of  seventeen  in  an 
eranibas,  where  each  had  his  elbow  ohair,  and 
rolled  off  to  the  Exposition.  The  price  of  ad- 
missiim  had  risen  to  a  firano  since  8unday,  and 
the  visitors  were  very  lew,  not  more  than  four 
hundred  up  to  twehe  o'clock.  The  building 
stands  on  a  capital  site,  and  is  every  way  w(M:thy 
of  its  purpose ;  and,  in  looking  at  it  architec- 
turally, as  much  superiiNr  to  anything  that  can 
be  made  of  panes  of  glass  and  ribs  of  iron,  as  a 
finished  picture  is  to  a  mathematical  diagram. 
It  is  a  work  of  genius,  in  fact,  and  not  a  huge 
conservatory.    I  found  the  interior  less  striking, 


firom  the  limiiod  area  it  covers,  compared  wit&  the 
Hyde-park  Palace.  In  other  respects  the  Paris 
Exhibition  is  very  much  a  repetition  of  our  own 
— the  arrangement  of  galleries  and  stalls  being 
the  same,  and  the  goods  exhibited  differing  in  no 
important  pertioular.  In  all  mattexs  of  art  and 
ornament  the  French  maintain  tiieir  pre-emi* 
nenoe  over  other  nations,  md  the  English  do  as 
much  in  the  production  of  useful  and  substantial 
manufEustures.  The  German  books  and  print- 
ing, and  the  Prussian  and  Belgian  cabinet-work, 
are  both  of  the  highest  order;  and  some  of  the 
Staffordshire  pottery  was  not  surpassed,  save  in 
the  ai^lieatkm  of  urt  to  its  saz&ce,  by  the  best 
productions  of  Bevies.  I  saw  the  Exposition 
at  a  disadvantage,  however,  because  one-third  of 
the  works  were  not  finiahed ;  carpenters,  and 
nanus,  and  peiate%  and  modaikts  were  at 
work,  and  the  way  was  blocked  by  thar 
scaffoldings ;  the  fountain  was  not  finisiied,  and 
numberless  bales  of  goods  were  not  uopadxd. 
I  am  sadly  afiraid  the  afEedr  wiU  prove  a  fulure 
in  the  ex»i,  partiy  owing  to  the  supineneas  of 
the  management^  ^  who  cannot  be  got  to  move 
— ^partiy  owing  to  their  avarice,  which  drives 
them  to  miscbievous  exactions;  but  diieflyto 
the  want  of  interest  which  the  French  tton* 
selves  take  in  the  aflkir — charge  them  more 
than  twopence,  for  entrance,  and  nobody 
enters.  It  is  my  opinion  that  whole 
weeks  pass  away  during  which  the  receipts 
do  not  cover  the  interest  of  the  money 
spent  on  the  building  alone.  I  met  Lord 
Mayor  Moon^marching  solemnly  round  the  nave 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm  and  a  golden-liveried 
tail  of  Mansion  House  fiunkeys  at  his  heels. 
The  Frenchmen  mobbed  him  as  though  he  had 
been  monarch  <tf  all  England,  and  I  vorily 
bdieve  that  half  of  them  took  him  for  a  royal 
personage. 

On  leaving  the  Exposition,  I  turned  to  the 
exhibition  of  pietnres  which  stands  not  fiir  off, 
and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  looking  at  such  as 
pleased  me  most.  The  French  artists,  I  think, 
paint  historiced  pictures  better  than  our  own 
painters  do— at  any  rate,  they  paint  the  history 
of  their  own  times,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  a 
more  sensible  plan  than  to  go  rummaging  amm^ 
Qreek  or  Boman  history,  fSsdmlous  or  real,  and 
painting  what,  after  all,  may  prove  a  representa- 
tion of  nothing  that  ever  took  place.  They 
paint,  too,  scenes  from  their  own  domestic  life 
and  manners  in  a  more  vivid  and  striking 
manner,  and  put  more  naturalness  and  action 
into  their  figures :  let  this  opinion  of  mine,  how- 
ever, be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  While 
on  the  subject  of  pictures,  I  may  mention  that 
on  a  subsequent  day  I  ran  over  to  Versmlles 
by  rail,  and  spent  a  morning  in  slipping  and 
siding  over  the  polished  floors  of  some 
miles  of  picture  galleries.  These  galleries 
an^  nearly  all  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
France  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  century 
down  to  the  present  time.    Each  picture  is  a 
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montimeiit  of  {ha  Bftiicnftl  ^loitf,  aSid  so  vast  are 
the  genendity  of  them,  that  the  whole  must 
literally  cover  many  acres  of  canvas  and  plaster. 
Some  of  th^n  axe  three  times  as  big  as  the  front 
of  an  average  London  honse,  and  these  are  de- 
lineations of  the  Afinoon  battles  and  sieges^  in 
which  the  very  men  who  did  bravely  may  see 
their  identical  portraits  thus  immortaliaed  in 
fiEH^  of  all  the  world*  This  is  real  feme,  and 
one  may  imag^e  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  mili- 
tary ^irit  of  the  people.  I  found  tiiese  pictures 
geneaiUy  B»in>uiided  by  soldien^  most  of  whom 
wece  young  conseriptB  lately  drafted  to  Paris 
firom  the  provinces. 

When  I  had  had  enough  of  the  pioturesy  I  got 
out  of  the  crowd  and  tiie  gaiety^  and  striking 
southwest- wavd  in  the  directifm  of  t^e  river, 
wandered  into  a  quiety  unfashionable  suburb^ 
that  seemed  nearly  deserted.  Bare-headed  and 
bare-elbowed  women  were  almost  the  only 
figures  vimble,  and  the  only  shops  were  of  the 
huckstering  ilondi  stocked  with  dried  Mi^  and 
yards  and  &thoms  of  crusty  bread  and  tallow 
candles^  and  goosebeny  jelly,  and  such  Uke. 
Here  and  th^fe  a  wine-shop,  dark  as  a  prison  cell, 
and,  like  a  prison,  fenced  with  iron  bars,  showed 
a  few  working  men  lounging  in  shirt-sleeveB — 
and  at  the  door  of  his  shop,  also  caged  in  with 
iron  bars,  stood  the  baker,  lean  and  haggard, 
and  naked  to  the  navel,  airing  his  flowery 
anatomy  in  the  ^esh  breese  that  was  blowing, 
but  was  not  laden  with  ''  the  odours  of  Araby." 
Turning  &om  the  aroma,  through  an  aich  that 
led  to  an  op^i  space  where  some  trees  were 
rosUing  iii  tibe  wind,  I  chanced  to  look  over  a 
low  wall  at  my  left,  and  there  saw  a  score  of 
babies  shawling  and  crowing  on  a  grass  plot 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree.  I  knew 
at  once  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  a  Cr^he.  I 
knocked  at  ihe  door,  and  asked  permission  to 
inspect  the  institution,  which  was  readily 
granted.  The  mistress  showed  me  round,  and 
pointed  out  the  cradles  for  the  weaned  and  un- 
weaned  in&nts,  all  of  which  were  scrupulously 
dean  and  neat,  and  not  a  few  were  occupied. 
A  young  mother  was  sucklmg  her  baby  at  the 
window  of  one  of  the  rooms ;  and  in  ihe  garden 
to  which  I  descended  was  another  performing 
the  same  duty.  About  thirty  infants  was  the 
average  brought  daily  to  the  Creche,  where  for 
a  trifling  sum  they  are  taken  care  of  during 
the  absenee  of  the  mother,  who  is  thus  left  at 
liberty  to  pursue  her  vocation,  whatever  it  may 
be.  I  understood  from  tho  manager  that  there 
are  twtoty  of  these  Cr^hes  in  Paris,  and  tiiat 
they  are  highly  prized  by  the  poor,  and  have 
produced  the  best  effects. 

This  discovery  gave  a  new  direction  to  my 
thoughts — one  result  of  which  was,  that  next 
morning  I  made  my  way  to  tiie  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, in  the  Bue  d'Enfer.  I  had  a  notion  that 
thoro  was  some  connexion  between  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Paris  and  their 
patetnal  and  filial  relations,  which  might  be 


worth  observing,*  and  ihe  Foundling  Hospital  I 
judged  might  throw  some  light  on  the  subjeet. 
This  hospital  is  a  huge  establishment;  and  it  is 
like  notblng  of  the  land  that  we  have  at  home. 
It  has  been  in  being  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  is  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  do- 
mestic necessity,  there  being  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty  others  upon  a  sindlar  mpdel  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ugly  feature 
of  them  aU  is,  that  they  recognise  the  right  of 
parents  to  desert  their  children  by  practically 
countenancing  their  abandonment.  The  Paris 
hospital  contains  six  hundred  beds,  and  seven 
times  as  many  would  be  requisite  were  it  not 
that  all  the  children  except  tihose  who  are  sick, 
crippled,  or  diseased  when  they  come,  are 
sent  out  into  ihe  country  to  be  nursed  as  iSist  as 
they  arrive.  Any  woman  not  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  may  apply  for  a  child 
to  nurse,  and,  if  reeomm^ided  by  the  cur6  of 
her  pariah,  is  pretiy  sure  to  have  one  eonfided 
to  her  care.  I  saw  women  in  the  hos- 
pital, who  had  come,  some  a  considerable 
distance,  for  that  purpose.  They  remain  on  trial 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  geneaeally  depart  with  their 
young  charges,  for  the  care  of  whom  th^  receive 
a  snudl  monthly  allowance.  The  cost  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris  to  the  Government 
is  aboat  two  milli6ns  of  francs  a  year — an  enor^ 
mous  sum  to  disburse  in  support  of  a  charity  of  so 
equivocal  a  nature,  and  which  probably  operates 
as  much  to  perpetuate  the  crime  of  desertion  as 
to  mitigate  its  dire  results.  I  was  informed 
that  the  number  of  children  deserted  in  Paris 
alone,  is  above  flrar  thousand  every  year ;  and 
as  many  as  fourteen  thousand  h^ve  been  sent  out 
to  nurse  in  a  single  twelvemonth.  A  nurse  may 
keep  her  child,  if  she  choose,  tiU  it  is  old  enough 
for  school,  but  she  is  expected  to  keep  it  at  least 
two  years ;  when  she  resigns  it — and  the  pay  is 
not  enough  to  tempt  her  to  keep  it  much  beyond 
her  term — ^it  is  transferred  to  the  Orphan  Hob-< 
pital,  which  is  an  establishment  supplementary 
to  the  Foundling.  To  this  hospital  are  admitted 
not  only  ibundli^gs,  but  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  dead,  or  who,  being  alive,  can  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  Prefect  of  Police  that  they 
are  not  able  to  support  them ;  besides  these,  the 
children  of  culprits  are  also  received  during  their 
parents'  imprisonment.  All  are  classed  as 
orphans,  and  all  receive  a  us^iil  education,  qua- 
lifying th^n  for  business  pursuits.  If  they  fall 
sidk,  they  are  transferred  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  until  they  recover.  At  a  proper 
age  they  are  apprenticed  to  useful  trades,  and 
they  remain  wards  of  the  institution  until  they 
have  attained  their  majority.  The  females, 
when  they  marry,  are  moreover  entitled,  if  their 
conduct  has  been  praiseworthy,  to  a  dowry  of 
about  six  pounds. 

Now,  not  objecting  to  the  benevolent  ingre- 
dient in  all  this,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a 
giBat  deal  of  impolicy  and  injustice  mixed  up 
along  witii  it.    First  of  idl  th^re  is  the  tolera* 
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tioD,  not  to  say  eDCouragement,  of  a  crime  which ' 
ought  to  be  punished— the  abandonment  of 
children  by  their  parents ;  secondly,  the  virtuous 
part  of  the  conmiunity,  -who  have  to  pay  the 
expense,  are  punished  for  the  crimes  of  the 
vicious ;  and  lastly^  and  worst  of  all,  the  vicious 
parent  is  deprived  of  that  reforming  influence 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  innocent  childhood  to 
exercise  upon  all.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many 
men,  and  women  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are 
not  worthy  of  the  name  until  they  have  had  the 
obligations  of  parentage  laid  upon  them  ?  I  am 
sure  it  is.  I  have  noticed  fifty  times  in  my  life 
the  reform  of  evil  habits  by  paternal  ties,  and 
the  first  growth  of  true  manly  character  under 
the  teaching  of  imconscious  infancy.  I  shall 
be  told  that  if  the  Foundling  Hospital  were 
closed  to  parents  wishing  to  get  rid  of  their  off- 
spring, the  crime  of  inianticide,  which  already 
prevails  to  a  fearM  extent,  would  increase — 
that  when  the  pivot-boxes  which  enabled  a 
mother  to  get  rid  of  her  babe  even  without  the 
form  of  an  application  were  abolished,  it  did  in- 
crease rapidly.  I  know  that,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  it^^a  woman  who  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
put  her  child  into  a  box,  turn  a  pivot,  and  see 
it  no  more  for  ever,  might  easily  take  the  other 
step,  and  fling  it  into  the  river  when  the  box 
was  no  longer  open.  But  it  is  a  question 
with  me  whether  the  law  which  recognises  de- 
sertion as  an  indifferent  thing,  does  not  also 
virtually  recognise  infanticide,  which  is  a  crime 
but  a  shade  deeper  in  guilt,  as  a  light  ofience — 
and  whether,  in  standing  in  the  same  position  as 
the  receiver  does  to  the  thief,  with  regard  to 
desertion,  it  is  altogether  free  from  the  guilt  of 
an  accomplice  in*the  matter  of  child  murder.  If 
infanticide  is  foimd  to  increase  under  any  whole- 
some restriction,  I  would  say,  let  the  police  look 
to  that — ^let  the  executive  pay  more  regard  to 
human  life,  and  not  wink  at  murder  and  violent 
deaths  in  the  way  they  do.  Why,  it  was  but 
the  other  evening  I  stepped  into  the  Hoi^e, 
and  saw  ten  dead  bodies  which  had  been  fished 
out  of  the  Seine  that  morning,  stripped  and 
exposed,  with  their  garments  hung  above  them, 
that  their  friends  might  identify  them  if  they 
could  or  would.  I  wonder  what  we  should  say 
in  London  if  thirty  or  forty  corpses,  which 
would  be  about  the  proportion,  taking  the 
relative  populations  into  account,  were  hauled 
out  of  the  Thames  of  a  morning,  and  all  in- 
quiries as  to  their  fate  were  left  to  the  chance  of 
their  friends  identifying  their  bodies  and  making 
it  themselves !  l^o  coroner's  jury,  no  inquest- 
nothing  but  perfect  apathy  on  the  subject ! 

Now,  as  I  hinted  before,  this  abandonment  or 
slaying  of  their  offspring  is  closely  connected 
with  the  wretched  domestic  position  of  the  Paris 
poor  and  labouring  classes.  They  live  huddled 
together,  scores  of  families  in  one  huge  house, 
in  which  there  is  no  provision  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  decency,  no  privies,  no  water  but  what 
ftey  buy  or  fetch  fronj  the  nearest  fountain— 


and  in  localities  in  which,  for  the  inost  part,  there 
is  no  drainage.  For  some  approach  to  outward 
cleanliness  &ey  are  indebted  to  the  scavengers 
— ^but  their  dwellings  are  unendurably  offensive 
and  filthy  within — and  it  is  only  foul  weather 
or  frost  that  will  drive  them  in-doors.  To  rear 
a  young  family  in  such  dens  as  these  must  be 
attended  with  no  end  of  annoyance  and  difficulty 
— and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  knowing  as  she  does 
that  her  child  will  have  a  better  chance  of  life 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  than  at  homo— for 
there  the  state  of  mortality  is  less  than  half  what 
it  is  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — a  mother 
should  prefer  parting  with  her  diild  to  witness- 
ing its  miserable  death.  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat 
it  is  considerations  of  this  kind  whidi  have  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Creches,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  are  supposed  already  to  have 
diminished  in  some  d^ree  the  cases  both  of  de- 
sertion and  in&nticide. 

Thesame  cause  that  operatesin  the  abandonment 
of  children  naturally  enough  drives  the  sick 
away  from  their  abominable  domiciles  the  moment 
they  become  seriously  ill,  and  fills  the  hospitals. 
The  number  of  hospitals — and  they  do  not  adc- 
quatelymeetthe  demand — is  inconsequence  enor- 
mous, and  among  their  inmates  are  found  a  class 
of  people  who  with  us  would  never  think  of 
throwing  themselves  in  sickness  upon  a  chari- 
table institution.  The  number' of  hospital  beds 
in  Paris  |is  nearly  twenty  thousand,  or  more 
than  one  for  every  fifty  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  number  of  hospital  patients  in  a  year  actually 
exceeds  that  of  tiie  whole  population  of  the 
metropolis  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand !  The  small  tradesman  of  Pans  goes  to 
the  hospital  as  a  matter  of  course  wh^  tie  is  ill 
— and  by  the  poorest  classes  applicatinns  arc 
daily  made  which  caimot  be  received  fo^  Xirant 
of  room.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this  onVit- 
nessing  the  admirable  system  of  hospml 
management,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patienll, 
who  have  their  promenades  and  exercisinl 
grounds  when  they  are  convalescent,  and  th# 
benefit  of  the  first  advice  and  appropriate  diet« 
I  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  walked  through 
some  of  the  wards,  which  were  as  dean,  airy^ 
and  pure  as  the  saloons  of  Versailles ;  there  are 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  beds  in  that 
building  alone,  and  it  receives  not  less  than 
twielve  thousand  patients  in  a  year — the  deaths 
being  only  seven  or  eight  per  cent. — a  rate,  I 
should  imagine,  far  below  that  of  any  London 
hospital.  While  I  was  tddng  a  look  at  the 
convalescents,  some  of  whom  were  sitting  in  the 
sun  on  a  long  bench  that  overlooks  the  river,  I 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  feeble  voice  pronounce 
my  name.  I  looked  round,  and,  as  I  am  a 
living  man,  there  sat  Jean  Bonhomme,  my  old 
shopman  and  teacher,  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton.     I  was  taken  quite  aback. 

"  MongDew,"  said  I,"  Jean,  can  thatbeyour*' 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  what  would 

you  have  ?    I  took  a  feyer,  and  came  here  to  l)e 
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eared.    I  am  gettidg  Well  fast,  and  shall  be  all 
right  in  a  week  or  two." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  distress?  *'  said  I. 

'* Distress,"  said  he,  ''I  have  had  no  distress 
but  the  fever,  and  that  is  gone,  thank  God." 

The  fellow,  confound  him,  had  no  notion  of 
any  meanness  in  being  cured  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. I  felt  inclined  to  give  him  a  jobation, 
but  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  much  of  that.  He 
declined  my  offers  of  service,  and  assured  me 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  nothing;  so  I  left  him 
with  a  shake  of  the  band,  which  was  not  so 
hearty  as  it  would  havo  been  had  I  met  him 
elsewhere — ^for  I  felt  ashamed  that  a  shopman 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  had  paid  sixty  pounds  a-year 
besides  his  board,  should  demean  himself  by 
going  voluntarily  to  the  hospital. 

I  spent  a  day  in  walking  and  driving  about 
to  the  different  churches  and  markets  of  Paris, 
both  of  which  are  well  worth  the  observation  of 
the  stranger,  and  will  repay  his  time  and 
trouble.  Of  ecclesiastical  architecture  I  need 
say  nothing,  since  it  is  all  down  in  the  guide- 
books;  which  is  fortunate  so  far,  as  I  am  no 
judge  of  it  myself.  The  churches  are  always 
open  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  choose  to  go 
and  worship.  I  must  say  that  I  saw  nobody  in 
any  of  them,  save  a  few  old  women,  new 
widows,  cmd  love-sick  young  gu*ls — except  in 
one  instance,  and  that  was  in  St.  Eustache, 
where  a  grey-headed  old  man  lighted  up  a 
couple  of  candles  before  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  plumped  himseK  down  on  his  knees 
to  watch  them  bum  out.  "When  I  say  I  saw 
nobody,  I  mean  no  worshippers — of  visitors 
there  were  abundance,  and  I  felt  a  little  scan- 
dalised at  the  noise  and  talk  they  kept  up, 
while  the  old  women  werefingering  their  beads- 
much  good  may  it  do  them — ^in  silence.  With 
the  markets  I  was  much  pleased — ^though  the 
Marche  des  Innocents  stinks  confoundedly, 
perhaps  because  the  fountain  happened  to  be 
dry  when  I  was  there,  and  the  building  opera- 
tions going  on  close  at  hand  prevent  a  due 
regard  to  cleanliness.  The  fish-market  is,  how- 
ever, well  managed,  and  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Of  the  fiower-markets,  that  which  is  held  round 
the  Madeline  is  the  finest,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend no  visitor  to  Paris  to  pass  it  over. 

I  went  to  P^re  la  Chaise,  the  chief  cemetery 
of  Paris,  of  which,  however,  enough  has  been 
written  and  said  to  spare  me  the  trouble  of  any 
remarks.  I  shall  only  say  that  it  is  the  grave 
of  a  vast  amount  of  money,  as  well  as  human 
remains — enough  having  been  sunk  in  mau- 
soleums and  monuments  to  build  a  magnificent 
city.  This  ultca  reverence  for  the  dead  struck 
me  as  curiously  discrepant  with  the  disregard 
for  human  life  which  is  a  part  of  the  French 
character.  The  view  of  the  capital  from  this 
burying-ground  is  alone  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  visit,  and  can  hardly  be  equalled  from  any 
other  point.  I  made  the  attempt  to  climb  the 
column  in  the  Plape  Yendome,  to  get  a  bird's- 


eye  view,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  h6at  and 
stiffing  atmosphere  of  that  narrow  funnel, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  choked  me 
had  I  persevered  in  the  attempt. 

During  my  stay  in  Paris,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
speak  to  every  man,  whatever  his  grade  in  life, 
who  was  willing  to  converse ;  and  I  hoped  by 
this  means  to  get  some  idea  of  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
public  affairs  in  general.  My  attempts  in  this 
direction  were  fer  firom  successful.  When  I 
plumped  down  on  the  same  bench  with  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and,  giving 
the  good-day,  began  to  talk  about  the  Exposi- 
tion, he  was  chatty  enough ;  but  when  I  led  off 
to  the  Emperor,  his  probable  intentions  and  tho 
prospect  of  a  succession,  he  grew  'as  mute  as  a 
fish — ^gave  me  a  side-long  look,  and,  under  cover 
of  a  pinch  of  snuff,  rose  and  walked  off.  When, 
in  the  Caf(^  de  MiUe  Colonnes,  I  took  up  the 
Maniteur,  and  asked  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
had  shown  me  some  polite  attentions,  what  had 
become  of  all  the  political  articles,  and  why  its 
first  page  was  fiUed  by  a  theatrical  critique  in 
large  type,  its  last  page  nothing  but  a  huge 
placard,  a  puff  of  a  new  perfume,  and  its  two 
centre  pages  little  else  but  penny-a-lining — 
instead  of  answering  my  question,  he  a^ed 
me  whether  I  played  billiards,  and  when  I 
said  '*No,"  took  up  a  long  stick,  and  began 
poking  about  the  balls  by  himself.  When  I 
sat  down  to  rest  myself  in  the  Park  of 
St.  Cloud,  by  the  side  of  that  big  cascading 
fountain,  and  a  young  fellow  came  up  and, 
depositing  a  heavy  bundle,  sat  down  by  my  side, 
and  I  asked  him  which  he  liked  best,  the  rule  of 
the  Bepublic  or  of  Louis  Napoleon — he  got 
upon  his  legs  on  the  instant,  and,  beginning  to 
sing  a  song  about  a  nightcap,  walked  off  with- 
out answering  a  word.  I  tried  to  get  some  in- 
formation of  the  sort  I  wanted  out  of  the  porter 
at  my  hotel,  when  I  settled  the  first  week's 
account ;  and  I  ^en  made  an  attempt  upon  tho 
garden  who  made  my  bed ;  but  it  was  of  no  use 
— the  porter  was  dumb,  and  the  garden  was  an 
ass,  and  I  made  nothing  by  my  motion  in  either 
case.  The  Paris  people  seem  all  to  have  taken 
a  solemn  oath  against  politics,  and  so  I  was  de- 
barred from  my  favourite  topic  of  conversation. 
However,  I  fell  in  luck's  way  at  last.  Having 
a  mind  one  day  to  take  an  excursion  on  the 
railway  that  runs  round  Paris,  just  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
mount  up  into  the  waggon,  as  it  is  called,  on 
the  top  of  the  second-class  carriages.  Here  I 
was  soon  joined  by  an  elderly  man,  and  when 
the  train  set  off,  we  two  were  alone  on  tho 
roof.  Now,  thought  I,  here  is  another  chance ; 
this  fellow  can't  run  away  at  any  rate, 
and  if  he  is  to  be  pumped  I'll  pump  him.  I 
began  to  reckon  him  up  as  he  sat  before  me. 
He  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  wore  a 
suit  not  the  fashion,  and  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  wear ;  had  a  broad,  rather  battered  hatj^  an, 
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bonesi-lookiiig  htQ  i  and,  fWnn  his  lai^  hoods 
and  flat,  ru^ed  finger-nails,  was,  I  saw,  ac- 
eostomed  to  hard  manual  labour. 

"A  pleasant  day,  my  Mend,"  I  began;  "beau- 
tiful weather." 

**  We  shall  have  rain  direotly,"  he  said. 

There  was  not  a  oloud  to  be  seen.  *'  How  do 
jrou  make  that  out?"  I  asked.  Before  he 
oonld  reply  we  had  entered  a  tunnel,  and  the 
oold  air  condensing  the  steam,  it  fell  upon  us 
in  a  shower,  from  which,  being  quite  exposed, 
we  had  no  protection. 

The  man  laughed.  **  I  told  you  so,"  he  said. 
•'Refreshing,  isn't  it?" 

The  ice  being  thus  pleasantly  broken,  I 
began  to  turn  the  conversation  into  the  channel 
J  wished.  He  was  very  cautions  at  first,  and 
would  not  understand  the  drift  of  my  questions. 

**Tou  don't  take  me  for  a  spy?"  I  said. 

"Ko,"  said  he,  "I  don't;  yet  we  have  spies 
of  all  nations,  though  you  are  none*  What 
do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

''  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  popular  ^ling 
towards  the  present  Government,  and  whether 
the  people — you  yourself,  for  instance— desire  its 
oontinuanoe,  or  believe  that  it  will  continue." 

"  It  is  a  difficult  question,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
mot©  people  wish  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  believe  in  it.  Por  my  part,  I  am  not 
a  public  creditor,  and  you  need  not  put  me  down 
in  either  list.** 

"  You  are  a  malcontent,  then,  I  presume." 

''I  am  a  Parisian  bom  and  bred,  and  my 
prejudices  are  not  in  favour  of  a  despotism.** 

**  But  if  a  despotism  saves  you  from  anarchy, 
and  gives  you  the  liberties  you  want^ — ** 

'*  It  can  do  neither  in  perpetuity,**  he  broke 
in.  "  It  can  only  cobble  and  contrive,  with  one 
expedient  after  another — each  new  law  a  re- 
striction for  the  subject  and  a  licence  for  the 
sovereign.** 

"  But  this  is  necessarily  a  time  of  expedients 
for  France.** 

"Granted — ^but  France  can  always  govern 
herself;  she  is  not  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot.*' 

"  But  for  yourself,  now,  how  are  you  bound  ? 
What  liberties  do  you  want  that  you  have  not 
got?" 

*' Everything — ^liberty  to  speak,  to  work,  to 
buy,  to  sell — to  live,  in  short.  I  speak  to  you 
now,  because  I  am  not  afraid  of  you — and  if  I 
thought  you  a  traitor,  I  would  pitch  you  beneath 
the  wheels ;  but  you  know  the  press  is  gagged, 
and  when  the  press  is  gagged  we  are  all  gagged. 
What  would  you  do,  now,  in  England,  to  any 
sovereign  who  shonld  gag  the  prpss  ?" 

"Tho  sovereign  could  not  do  it." 

*'  Any  minister,  then  r" 

**  Ko  rainister-could  do  it  either.  Our  press 
16  greater  than  throne  or  cabinet." 

"  My  God !  you  are  a  nation !  But  if  a 
minister  were  to  try,  what  would  you  do  ?** 

**  Twist  Iris  neck,"  I  hazarded. 

The  poor  man,  who  was  now  in  a  state  of 


excitement,  nibbed  his  hand^,  imd  grinned  wiiit 
delight.  ''  Look  you  how  it  is  with  us,"  said 
he,  ''the  press  is  not  only  ga^;ed,  but  individual 
voices  are  struck  dumb.  A  word  against  the 
Government,  though  spoken  in  private  con* 
versation,  is  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
exile.  The  stupid  peasantry  have  invested  tho 
sovereign  power  in  a  man  who  is  morally  a 
monster,  and  they  have  bound  the  bargain  by- 
trusting  him  with  their  money.  He  is  a  cunmn^ 
dog,  and  plays  his  cards  well ;  but  he  will  be 
picquetted  in  the  end.  Meanwhile,  wc  at^ 
managed  every  way — nothing  takes  its  natural 
course — ^the  imperial  finger  is  in  every  man's 
dish— trade  and  commerce  are  regulated  by  the 
bureau,  and  industry  is  so  fettered  by  taxes,  that 
a  man  like  me  may  almost  as  well  go  to  sleep  as 
go  to  work.  The  old  grudge  of  the  provinces 
against  the  towns  is  satisfied,  I  should  hope,  at 
last.  The  stupidity  of  the  nation  has  cut  the 
throat  of  its  common  sense,  and  roguery  rules 
the  roast.*' 

**  Then  you  think  the  Oovemment  wiU  not 
last?" 

'*  I  am  sure  it  won*t.  Men  are  looking  for  a 
succession ;  but  mark  what  I  say — there  will  bo 
no  succession.*' 

"  What !  is  the  report  a  hoax,  think  yon  ?  ** 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care ;  but  theire  will  be 
no  succession.** 

Here  the  train  drew  up  at  a  station,  and  the 
speaker,  tripping  fr*om  the  iron  steps,  was  on 
the  platform  before  the  carriage  stopped.  I 
thought  to  overtake  him,  and  have  a  little  further 
conversation,  but  ere  I  could  manage  the  difficult 
descent  he  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

But  my  fingers  ache  with  holding  the  pen, 
and  I  must  bring  this  long  scrawl  to  a  close.  I 
thought  to  say  something  of  a  pleasant  pic-nie 
at  which  I  was  invited  to  join  in  the  Bois  do 
Boulogne,  and  a  game  of  twos  and  threes  in 
whioh  I  took  part  with  a  merry  family  th^e. 
And  something  I  intended  to  say  of  the  grand 
public  places,  and  foimtains,  and  shady  gardens  of 
Paris,  which  make  the  ci^.such  a  Paradise  in 
fine  weather,  and  which  impress  the  stranger 
with  their  classic  and  almost  awfrd  grandeur 
and  magnificcnoe.  Some  curious  details,  also,  I 
might  have  given  of  the  various  odd  ways  in 
which  the  industrious  poor  of  the  city  rake  and 
scrape  together  the  means  of  a  livelihood — 
routing  for  rags  in  the  street — ^fishing  up  to 
their  middles  in  the  river  for  gudgeons— ^shaving 
dogs — combing  Angora  cats — plucking  poultry 
— hawking  books — guiding  strangers  about—- 
warning  passengers  off  the  pavoment  where  it 
is  faulty  of  a  dark  night — and  a  score  of  other 
odd  ways,  unthonght  of  with  us,  of  earning  a 
hal^nny  or  a  penny.  But  I  have  come  to  the 
end  of  my  tether,  and  must  conclude.  Before  I 
lay  down  my  pen,  however,  let  me  make  one 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  Paris  in  general.  I 
have  set  down  many  things  in  this  paper  in 
praise  of  that  magnificent  city;  but  I  would 
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karo  it  dxeimctiy  nndctsiood  thai  my  coiiuncnda« 
tiona  are  sololy  a|q[>iieable  to  Paris  out  of 
doorsy  and  that  Paris  within  doors,  so  feir  as 
my  expenenoe  goes,  I  don't  like  at  all.  There 
IS  an  old  saying,  that  he  who  always  smeUs 
well  smells  ill.  Kow,  Paris  is  a  oompletd 
magarine  of  peifames— you  see  perfumes  ad- 
Teitised  and  for  sale  everywhere ;  yet  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  they  had  ten  thousand  tons 
more,  they  wonld  need  every  grain  of  it.  My 
own  kot^  within  doors  was  a  perfect  stink^poi 
tiil  I  got  the  window  open ;  and  I  called  upon  a 
friend  in  the  Sonlevard  Poissoni^,  who  lodged 
in  a  honse  the  rent  of  which  was  1,000/.  a*year, 
and  that  was  ao  better,    I  oonld  not  go  into 


paridonlarB  on  this  subject  withcnt  tiding  termd 
which  the  Editor  of  Tatt  would  not  print.  I 
may  say  this  much,  however — that  I  have  seen 
persons  of  fashion  living,  in  Paris,  in  juxta- 
position with  nuisances  which  would  drive  the 
poorest  mechanic  in  London  out  of  the  cheapest 
lodging  that  could  be  ofifered  him,  and  which' 
no  earthly  consideration  would  tempt  an 
English  cottager  to  submit  to.  Take  that,  my 
worthy  Parisian  friend  and  aUy,  and  make  the 
best  of  it ;  and,  if  you  think  a  shopkeeper's 
advice  worth  anything,  apply  a  little  of  the  in- 
genuity and  expense  you  have  devoted  for  tho 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  stranger's  eye,  to  the 
relief  of  his  nose, 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

WmsTHBE  Duke  Frederick  believed  Carstcn  Holm 
to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,  or  a  spy  in  its  ser- 
vice, is  uncertain ;  but  however  thiis  may  have 
been,  the  Princes  determined  upon  adopting  the 
route  recommended  by  the  Ditmarsher — either 
honestly  or  in  the  hope  that  his  advice  would  not 
be  fbQowed — and  consequently  they  proceeded 
through  Alvensdorp  and  Windbergen  to  Meldorp. 

The  army  advanced  joyfblly,  as  to  a  merry- 
making ;  and  with  dance,  and  music,  and  revelry, 
the  war  did  in  truth  b^in.  In  "Windbergen, 
the  vanguard  presented  themselves  as  unbidden 
gnests  at  a  fiimily  festival.  In  the  more  southern 
villages  they  had  found  the  houses  empty  and 
deserted,  their  possessors  having  fled  wi&  all 
their  moveable  property ;  but,  in  this  latter 
town,  some  of  the  thoughtless  inhabitants  were 
celebrating  a  wedding  with  tho  usual  signs  of 
mirth.  It  is  said  that  the  parents  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  scorned  the  notion  of  postponing 
the  appointed  ceremony  on  account  of  the  war 
(although  they  had  sent  their  younger  children 
and  part  of  their  property  to  a  place  of  safety)  : 
an  tmlucky  piece  of  obstmacy  that  entailed  wo- 
fiil  consequences  on  themselves  and  the  few 
gnests  who  wero  bold  enough  to  accept  their 
invitation. 

As  the  vanguard  approached  the  town  in  the 
quiet  night  the  sound  of  the  music  reached  them 
from  afar.  They  halted,  listened,  advanced 
again,  and  then  sent  forward  scouts.  Whcii  the 
latter,  having  ascertained  that  all  the  houses  in 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  been 
deserted,  returned  and  made  their  report,  it  was 
determined  that  this  house  should  at  once  bo 
surrounded.  The  foolhardy  and  careless  wed- 
ding party  suspected  no  danger  until  the  doors 
trere  forced  open  and  the  lansquenets  ruined 


in.  It  was  then  too  late  to  think  either  of  flight 
or  resistance.  Unarmed  and  defenceless,  the 
men,  old  and  young,  were  at  once  put  to  death ; 
the  musicians  only  and  the  women  were  spared  for 
a  while.  The  latter,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
brief  moments  had  seen  husbands,  lovers,  kins- 
men, friends  cut  down  like  grass  by  the  hand  of  a 
ruthless  mower,  and  now  beheld  their  dead 
bodies  weltering  in  blood  at  their  feet,  stood  as 
if  transfixed  with  terror.  The  infernal  regions 
seemed  to  have  opened  before  them,  and  to  have 
belched  forth  a  legion  of  devils.  The  scene  that 
was  passing  before  them  was  as  incomprehensi- 
ble to  them  as  it  wus  terrible.  Boon,  however, 
they  were  awakened  to  dreadM  consciousness, 
for  when  the  butchering  was  at  an  end,  some  of 
the  ruthless  warriors,  while  their  comrades 
were  removing  the  corpses  of  the  murdered 
men,  seized  the  unhappy  women,  and  having 
ordered  the  terrified  musicians  to  stnkeup  a  lively 
tune,  forced  them  to  foot  a  dance  with  them. 
Bound  and  round,  in  wild,  whirling  circles,  they 
forced  their  struggling,  screaming,  imploring, 
wailing  victims.  Tho  screeching,  discordant 
tones  of  the  instruments,  the  shrieks  of  the 
women,  and  the  savage  hooting  of  the  soldiery, 
formed  together  a  combination  of  sounds  as 
hideous  as  the  sights  that  met  the  eye.  Bound 
the  tables  some  of  the  soldiers  were  seated, 
emptying,  with  song  and  noisy  mirth,  the 
beakers  filled  by  the  victims  .they  had  slain. 
The  worthy  leader  of  these  bloodhounds  had 
taken  possessiiMi  of  the  bride,  and  was  whirling 
her  round  in  bacchantian,  voluptuous  dance. 
The  wretched  maiden,  who  a  few  moments  pre* 
viously  had  been  tripping  it  lightly  at  the  side 
of  her  beloved,  with  a  heart  as  light  as  her  foot, 
and  who  now,  widowed  and  bereaved,  found 
herself  in  the  power  of  a  demon,  felt  the  courage 
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of  despair  and  thd  thiDst  for  vengeance  rising  in 
her  soul.  At  this  moment  her  fiend-like 
partner  slipped  in  a  pool  of  blood  that  was 
stifFening  on  the  floor ;  with  the  force  of  despair 
she  gave  him  a  push  that  sent  him  reeling  to  the 
ground,  and  as  he  fell  she  seized  a  halberd 
resting  against  the  wall,  and  buried  it  in  his 
heart — with  a  fearful  oath  he  breathed  out  his 
crime-laden  soul.  So  quick  had  been  her  move- 
ments that  she  had  time  to  fell  another  and 
another  of  the  ribald  troop,  while  she  called  to 
her  sisters  in  misfortune  to  follow  her  example, 
to  revenge  the  fallen,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly, 
and  to  save  their  honour.  But  the  latter  alone 
was  achieved,  for  the  soldiers,  furious  at  seeing 
their  leader  and  two  of  their  comrades  fedl  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman,  without  further  delay  im- 
molated those  whom  they  would  otherwise  have 
preserved  for  a  worse  fate,  and  perhaps  for  a  more 
painfol  death. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  merrymaking  and 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  the  advanced 
division  of  the  guards  that  had  perpetrated  this 
fearM  deed;  a  fitting  prologue  to  the  great 
dance  of  death  in  the  low  meadow  lands  of 
Henuningstedt.  Those  monsters — the  off-scour- 
ings  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe— in  whose 
breasts  the  last  sparks  of  human  sentiment  had 
long  been  extinguished,  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  drinking  and  gambling.  Licentious 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  songs,  ac- 
companied by  the  dashing  of  beakers,  the  rattling 
of  dice,  with  oaths  and  thumps  upon  the  table, 
resounded  within  the  house,  while  without  sat, 
in  silent,  ghastly  array,  the  corpses  of  the  mur- 
dered women,  placed  by  their  murderers  along 
the  gable-end  of  the  house,  the  bride  in  the 
middle,  with  her  blood-stained  wreath  resting  on 
her  pallid  forehead.  Thus  they  were  found  by 
the  advancing  army,  whose  van,  consisting  of 
the  famous  and  terrible  guards,  the  ruffians 
joined,  ready  for  new  acts  of  violence  and 
cruelty. 

It  was  a  calm  winter  morning.  The  heavens 
were  clad  in  the  hues  of  joy  and  love,  the  earth 
in  the  spotless  white  of  innocence.  A  few 
stars  were  still  twinkling  in  the  clear  blue 
vault ;  in  the  west  hung  the  silvery  moon.  In 
the  cast  the  horizon  was  belted  with  crimson, 
and  a  golden  glory  indicated  the  spot  where  the 
sun  was  about  to  rise  in  his  splendour.  The 
earth  was  wrapped  in  a  xK)vering  of  unsullied 
snow,  and  trees  and  bushes  wore  robes  of 
equal  whiteness.  Beaming  resplendent,  uprose 
the  sun;  glittering  in  its  rays,  rows  of  steel- 
clad  warriors  mgved  through  ihe  unhappy  town. 
Their  way  lay  past  the  bridal  house,  round 
which,  in  the  blood-stained  snow,  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  murdered  wedding  guests ;  while  behind 
them,  against  the  gable-wall,  sat  the  female 
corpses,  in  their  torn  and  sullied  festive  gar- 
ments. With  jibes  and  jeers  the  guard  passed 
by — with  mirthftil  songs  the  Danes  and  Hol- 
pteiners  followed,  giving  scarce  a  passing  glance 


at  the  ghasUy  sight.  But  when  the  laybl  bro- 
thers came  sloug  side  by  side  on  their  prancing 
steeds,  one  of  the  Ditmarshers — ^who,  though 
£eitaUy  wounded,  was  not  dead — awoke  from  a 
trance,  and,  raising  himself  partially  up,  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the  breast  of  one  of  his  mur- 
dered companions,  stared  at  them  with  stiff  and 
frenzied  gaze.  His  silvery  hair  was  matted 
with  clotted  blood,  and  gory  streaks  furrowed 
his  pallid  cheeks.  The  King's  and  the  Duke's 
horses  reared,  plunged,  snorted,  and  refused  to 
move,  and  thus  against  their  will,  the  royal 
brothers  were  forced  to  listen  to  the  dying  man^s 
address: — ^'May  Heaven  reject  you  and  the 
earth  swallow  you  up,  ye  crowned  robbers! 
Wherefore  have  you  come  into  this  peaceM 
land  ?  Of  what  offence  have  our  defenoelcBs 
women  and  our  innocent  children  \>een.  guilty 
towards  you?  Their  blood  is  on  your  hands; 
it  will  bum  into  your  souls  in  hell  like  un- 
quenchable flames !  Forward,  forward !  murder ! 
lay  waste!  But  the  day  of  vengeance  is 
yet  to  come;  the  hour  when  the  curse  shall 
fall  upon  you  is  at  hand,  and  ye  shall  howl  with 
terror  and  quiver  with  fear!  Ye  shall  look 
around  you  in  vain  for  rescue  or  for  flight !  Bat 
there  will  be  no  escape  &om  the  hand  of  ihe 
blood  avenger ! "  An  arrow  here  put  an  end  to 
his  bitter  curses :  hit  in  the  breast,  he  threw 
out  his  arms  wildly,  and  sank  back  dead  on  the 
snow. 

"  A  dreadful  spectacle !''  sighed  the  King. 

''Alas!''  answered  the  Duke ;  ''  snch  sights  arc 
inseparable  from  war." 

''  The  image  of  this  bleeding  old  man,  of 
these  cruelly  murdered  women,  will  long  dwell 
in  my  memory,"  continued  the  King.  ''  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  seated  there  to  bo 
our  judges  on  the  last  day.  This  war  b^fins 
lamentably,  brother.'' 

''  There  cannot  be  war  without  bloodshed," 
replied  the  Duke,  gloomily. 

''But  innocent  blood,"  interrupted  the  £ing. 
"  I  begin  already  to  repent  that  we  have  taken 
these  guards  into  our  service ;  they  are  not  men, 
but  fiends." 

"  For  that  very  reason  they  are  not  too  good 
to  serve  as  the  enfans  p&rdus  of  the  army/' 
replied  the  Duke.  "  Let  them  bear  the  first 
brunt;  let  the  Ditmarsh  peasants  oool  their 
blazing  courage  in  combat  with  them ! " 

"That  is  well  enough;  but  may  not  their 
cruelties  call  down  vengeance  upon  our  heads? 
The  maledictions  of  yon  dying  man  sound  in  my 
ear  like  a  warning  of  evil." 

"Nay,  my  brother!"  cried  the  Duke;  "if 
the  ravings  of  a  dying  madman  suffice  to  upset 
your  equanimity,  it  were  better  we  had  never 
undertaken  the  invasion  of  this  den  of  robbers." 

"  Brother  Frederick,"  said  the  King,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  "  have  we  oome  hither  to  conquer 
the  cotmtry  or  to  destroy  it  ?  For  the  former 
purpose  we  need  not  the  assistance  of  foreign 
bloodhounds ;  they  may,  indeed,  render  the  con? 
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qnest  mare  diMcult>  for  tk^lr  raililess  deeds  will 
drive  the  inhabitants  to  despair/' 

"Nay,  my  lord  and  brother/*  replied  the 
Duke,  "  to  such  extremities  they  will  not  pro- 
ceed. As  soon  as  Meldorp  is  taken,  the  whole 
country  will  be  at  our  feet.  With  the  division 
of  the  booty  we  wiU  have  greater  difficulties,  for 
these  beasts  of  prey  are  insatiable.  But  in  this 
case  wo  are  sbrong  enough  to  keep  them  in 
check.  We  are  fiye-and-twenty  thousand 
against  five  thousand,  even  supposing  that  their 
numbers  have  not  decreased  before  that." 

The  roar  of  cannon  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion ;  it  was  the  guard  b^uming  the  attack  on 
Meldoip.  The  town  was  taken  somewhat  aback, 
for  it  was  not  expected  that  it  wotdd  be  at- 
tached by  80  strong  a  force.  The  defence  was 
in  consequence  without  plan — ^wild,  desperate. 
The  hired  troops — about  one  hundred  in  number 
— <on  seeing  the  immense  host  that  was  advanc- 
ing against  them,  advised  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render at  once ;  and  though  the  latter,  upbraid- 
ing them  with  treachery  and  cowardice,  forced 
them  to  remain  at  their  posts,  no  sooner  were 
the  first  cannon  fired  than  they  escaped  over  to 
the  enemy.  The  native  Meldorpers,  fer  from 
following  the  example  of  the  hirelingB,  only 
became  more  obstinate  in  their  determination  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to 
allow  the  assaulters  to  enter  the  town  except 
across  their  bodies.  And  not  for  a  moment  did 
they  swerve  in  their  heroic  resolve ;  they  first 
fired  their  cannon,  which  made  many  an  opening 
in  the  ranks  of  the  guards ;  afterwards  they  used 
their  bows  and  sUngs,  and  lastly,  defended  the 
passage  of  the  gates  man  against  man,  with  their 
long  spears,  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Dit- 
marshers.  The  Lansquenets  found  their  task  no 
easy  one,  and  though  the  town  was  ultimately 
taken,  it  was  at  a  heavy  cost ;  while  the  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  its  defenders  had  at  least  gained 
time  for  the  greater  number  of  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  aged,  to  escape  out  of  the 
town  on  the  other  side.  Those  that  remained 
met  with  a  dreadful  fisite. 

According  to  the  resolution  passed  in  the 
assembly  of  the  syndics,  Carsten  Holm  had 
been  despatched  to  Meldorp  with  a  couple  of 
hundred  men.  As  soon  as  ^e  first  war-cry  was 
heard,  he  gathered  his  men,  and  hastened  with 
the  citizens  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  town.  When,  on  arriving  at  this  spot,  he 
beheld  the  long  array  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
that  reached  as  far  as  the  village  of  Windbergen, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  set  on  fire,  ho  ex- 
claimed: 

"  We  have  been  deceived  by  the  enemy.  In- 
stead of  following  the  old  route  through  Hanmie, 
he  is  preparing  to  attack  us  here  with  his  whole 
force ;  to  keep  him  out  of  the  town  with  our 
small  force  is  quite  impossible.  The  only  thing 
we  can  do,  is  te  keep  him  at  bay,  until  the  aged 
men  among  you,  together  with  the  women 
and  the  children,  make  their  escape  north* 


wards.  To  effect  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  all  sacrifice  ourselves ;  some  of  us  ought 
to  escort  the  fugitives.  Now  choose,  ye  men 
of  Meldorp,  whatever  task  pleases  you  best ! 
I  and  my  men  arc  equally  willing  to  remain  or 
to  go." 

"  We  thank  you,"  answered  a  venerable  old 
man,  "for  your  brotherly  friendship;  but  it 
shall  never  be  said  with  truth  that  we  Mel- 
dorpers abandoned  our  town  and  left  the  task  of 
defending  it  to  others;  hasten  ye  away,  and 
save  what  it  is  possible  to  save !  " 

Carsten  Hobn  then  hurried  back  into  the  town 
with  his  men  from  the  north  marshes,  urged  on 
the  dilatory,  and  helped  to  carry  the  little  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  women  were  unable  to  move 
because  of  illness,  others  because  of  their  age, 
and  many  of  the  aged  of  both  sexes  refused  to 
abandon  the  place  of  their  birth,  while  not  a 
few  among  the  married  women  armed  themselves 
and  hastened  to  join  their  husbands,  determined 
to  die  or  to  conquer  with  them. 

The  fdgitives  divided  into  two  parties;  the 
one  moved  towards  Biisum,  the  other  towards 
Henmiingstedt ;  the  escort  was  in  consequence 
likewise  divided,  and  Holm,  with  his  division, 
selected  the  latter  route.  AU  escaped  except 
he,  the  leader.  Se  was,  indeed,  the  last  te 
depart,  yet  no  one  could  account  for  how  it  was 
that  he  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  the  surprise 
of  all  was  greater  still  when  they  learnt  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  had  been  conveyed  to 
Meldorp. 

The  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  this  pre- 
sented a  sufficient  pretext  for  the  usual  cruel 
proceedings  of  the  guards.  Everything  living 
was  put  to  death,  and  all  lifeless  objects  were 
destroyed;  the  houses  alone  were  spared,  be- 
cause they  afforded  a  desirable  shelter  during 
the  severe  season.  Although  this  was  effected 
so  speedily  by  the  vanguard  that  nothing  was 
left  to  be  done  by  the  main  body  of  the  army 
when  it  arrived,  the  two  royal  brothers  never- 
theless became  witnesses  to  a  still  more  bar- 
barous and  revolting  scene  than  that  which 
they  had  beheld  in  Windbergen.  As  they  were 
entering  the  town,  they  saw,  through  the  broken 
window  of  one  of  the  houses,  a  young  girl,  who 
had  probably  until  then  succeeded  in  concealing 
herself,  fiying,  with  a  child  in  her  aims,  from  a 
Lansquenet  who  was  pursuing  her.  WTien  she 
found  that  she  could  not  escape,  she  turned 
round  and  faced  her  pursuer,  holding  up  the 
child  as  a  shield  before  her.  The  innocent  babe, 
smiling,  stretohed  out  its  little  arms  towards  the 
glittering  helmet  and  the  waving  plume,  and 
the  barbarian  clove  its  Httle  head  in  twain  with 
his  sabre.  The  Duke  shot  down  the  monster  on 
the  spot,  and  thus  rescued  the  girl ;  but  neither 
he  nor  his  brother  ever  forgot  this  heart-rending 
scene. 

In  deep  silence  they  rode  through  the  gloomy 
portal  of  the  Franciscan  monastery.  The 
heayens  also  were  gloomy,  and  a  thick  fog  was 
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spread  like  a  veil  over  the  muery  of  the  earth. 
The  air  was  exceedingly  calm,  and  the  distant 
booming  of  the  weateiii  ocean,  announcing  a 
change  of  wind  and  weather,  was  distinctly 
audible. 

While  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
quartering  and  provisioning  of  the  troops  in 
Keldorp  and  the  surroundii^  villages,  the  King 
and  the  Duke,  being  loft  alone,  were  pacing  up 
and  down  the  refectory  in  the  monastery.  The 
King  repeatedly  stopped  short  and  listened.  At 
length  ho  said : 

**  What  is  that  booming  I  hear  at  a  distance?" 

''The  western  ocean."  * 

"  It  sounds  to  my  ears  like  the  thunder  of 
vengeance.  Would  that  this  war  were  soon 
over." 

'*  It  is  over,  said  the  Duke,  quickly ;"  I  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  Ditmarshers,  warned  by 
this  beginning,  will  hasten  to  give  in  their 
submission,  and  therefore,  if  it  so  please  you, 
we  will  tarry  here  a  few  days." 

Before  the  King  oould  answer,  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Dukes  of  Olden- 
buig,  Hans  Ahlcfeldt,  and  several  other  generals, 
followed  by  Junker  Slenit2,  the  commander  of 
the  guards.  Addressing  the  latter,  the  King  said, 
eoldly,  *'  Your  men.  Sir,  are  brave  but  cruel ; 
they  spare  neither  women  nor  helpless  babes." 

'^  Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Slenitz, 
with  equal  coldness,  '*  Wlien  the  faloon  is  let 
fly  at  l&e  deer,  it  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  buck  and  the  doe.  If  we  want  the  one,  we 
must  take  the  otber  also.  Such  is  ever  the  way 
in  war — ^I  thought  your  Majesty  had  learnt  this 
in  Sweden." 

'^I  know  something  of  war,"  replied  King 
Hans;  ''but  only  of  war  against  armed  men; 
against  the  defenceless  m^  soldiers  have  never 
shown  their  courage — ^a  general  must  know  how 
to  maintain  discipline." 

''I  was  under  the  impressian,"  replied 
Slenitz  proudly,  ''that  the  great  guard,  that 
has  served  with  so  much  distinction  under  so 
many  potentates,  was  taken  into  your  Majesty's 
service  to  make  war,  and  not  to  weep  over  ike 
miseries  of  war.  When  it  has  gained  a  victory 
over  your  Majesty's  enemies,  methinks  there  is 
no  need  of  inquiring  whether  a  few  old  women 
may  have  perished  or  not.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not 
my  fault;  I  cannot  be  present  everywhere." 

The  King  turned  away,  and,  biting  his  lips, 
said  to  the  Duke,  "  The  huntsman  is  as  bad  as 
the  hounds — let  us  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  tiie 
war,  that  we  may  dismiss  them  all  together." 

The  conversation  was  here  again  interrupted 
by  Henrick  Eanzan,  who  entered  with  the  cap-> 
tive  Corsten  Holm.  The  Duke  at  once  recog- 
nised the  prisoner,  beckoned  to  him,  and  with- 
drew with  him  into  a  window  recess,  whore 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  King.  Holm 
inclined  himself  profoundly  before  the  two 
exalted  personages,  and  said,  "I  congratulate 
your  Majesty  and  your   Eighuess    upon  the 


triumphant  commencement  of  the  war,  and  I 
am  pn)ud  to  think  that  my  humble  adTioe  was 
adopted  and  followed." 

"  You  shall  have  no  reason  to  oompkin  of  our 
want  of  gratitude,"  said  Duke  Frederick: 
"  when  the  country  is  conquered,  and  order  and 
tranquillity  established,  we  will  bestow  ihe 
estate  of  Tilebuiig  on  you  and  your  descendants 
for  ever." 

Holm  inclined  himself  still  deeper,  and  con- 
tinued :  "  I  allowed  myself  to  be  taken  prisoner 
on  purpose  to  be  able  to  be  of  further  use  to  your 
Highnesses  by  my  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  And,  if  it  so  please  you,  I  may  re- 
turn to  my  countrymen,  to  hasten  their  submis- 
sion by  my  instigations,  or  if  I  cannot  succeed 
herein,  to  communicate  their  plans  to  my 
gracious  lords." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  Duke.  "  I  con- 
sider you  to  be  a  man  of  judgment,  and  believe 
you  to  be  sincerely  devoted  to  us ;  but  after  the 
numy  pacific  proposals  we  have  made  to  yoxu* 
countrymen,  it  would  be  unbecoming  our  dig- 
nity to  send  you  as  envoy, and  mediator  of 
peace." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Holm,  "  such 
was  nowise  my  meaning.  I  must  go  among 
them  as  if  secretly  escaped  from  captivity.  But 
as  it  is  possible  that  the  warlike  ardour  of  my 
countrjrmen  may  prove  too  strong  for  my  persua- 
sions, or  that  I  may  be  suspected  on  account  of  my 
pacific  disposition,  and  that  it  may  thus  be  ren- 
dered difficult  for  me  to  return  Mliier,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  in  such  oase  your  High- 
nesses should  make  a  speedy  attack  on  the  north 
marshes,  by  way  of  Sdnderhammo  and  Hemr 
mingstedt,  and  march  straight  on  to  Hdde. 
Along  this  route  I  answer  for  it  that  no  one 
expects  the  enemy,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
strengthen  the  conclusion  already  come  to  on 
this  point."  And  Carsten  Holm  then  again 
inclined  himself,  saying,  "I  request  the  great 
honour  of  being  aUowed  to  entertain  your 
Highnesses  in  my  house  in  Heide." 

The  royal  brothers  answered  him  with  a 
Mendly  nod  of  the  head,  and  dismissed  him, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  orders  necessary  for 
facilitating  his  flight. 

King  Hans,  whose  spirit  had  been  heightened 
by  the  near  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  called  Heniik  Bansan  to  him 
and  said,  "My  dear  lord,  my  brother  and  I 
have  determined  to  tarry  here  a  few  days,  to 
ascertain  what  effect  the  first  events  of  the  war 
have  produced  on  these  strongheaded  marsh 
peasants.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  desire  to 
make  our  stay  here  as  agreeai^  as  possible, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  would  please  us  much 
to  see  some  of*  your  Holstein  ladies  here. 
The  necessary  provisions  for  entertaining  oar 
guests  we  also  hope  will  not  be  found  wanting." 
llanzan  smiled,  bowed,  and  withdrew.  A  few 
squadrons  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  Melbek  aod 
the  surrounding  castles,  with  orders  to  bring 
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back  wiUi  them  ladies,  muBicians,  and  singers, 
court-jesters,  and  jugglers,  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds^  and  in  great  profusion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning.  The 
church  hells  were  ringing  j  their  sound  seemed 
muffled  by  the  grey,  damp,  foggy  atmosphere — 
muffled  as  if  they  were  ringing  for  a  funeral — 
as  if  the  liberties  of  Ditmaz^hen  were  being 
carried  to  the  grave. 

A  rapid  thaw  which  had  set  in  had  quite 
changed  the  look  of  the  country ;  the  snow  had 
disappeared  from  trees  and  house-roofe,  from  the 
hill-sides,  from  the  crests  of  the  dikes,  and  from 
the  high-lying  corn-fields ;  but  in  the  ditches, 
in  the  ftirrows,  and  in  the  low  sandy  valleys,  it 
still  lay  thick :  the  flat  marsh-lands  were  indi- 
cated by  long,  straight  lines  of  black  and  white. 

The  Forty-eight  were  assembled  in  council  in 
Woheden;  there  also  were  gathered  together 
crowds  of  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  but  more  particularly  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes.  Opinions  dfifered ;  some  were 
for  peace,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  for  war. 
Among  those  who  held  the  former  views,  Carsten 
Holm  Vas  the  one  who  spoke  longest  and  most 
warmly. 

"  I  wish," — ^thus  he  concluded  his  speech — •"  I 
wish  that  those  among  you  who  are  so  frill  of 
warlike  ardour  had  been  with  me  in  Meldorp, 
and  had  seen  the  change  that  two  short  hours 
had  wrought  in  the  town !  When  I  was  taken 
back  as  a  captive,  I  found  those,  whom  shortly 
before  I  had  left  sound  and  healthy  in  body, 
and  fall  of  high  courage  and  heedless  of  danger, 
lying  dead  or  dying,  or  mutilated  in  the  streets 
— not  the  armed  men,  for  they  all  lay  around 
the  gates  of  the  city — ^no,  women  and  children, 
and  grey-headed  old  men.  The  cruel  Lans- 
quenets were  running  to  and  fro  with  their 
blood-stained  spears  in  one  haqd,  and  some  booty 
they  had  cli^tched  in  the  other ;  or  they  were 
singing  and  carousing  in  the  houses  they  had 
sacked,  or  still  rummaging  for  further  booty. 
Hero  and  there,  I  heard  the  shrieks  of  some 
miserable  woman,  who  was  being  dragged  from 
her  place  of  concealment  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of 
the  soldiers,  and  then  to  be  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  her  dying  groans  being  drowned  in  the 
fiendish  laughter  of  her  executioners.  Here,  the 
lacerated  corpse  of  a  woman  was  thrown  out  of 
a  do<»;  there,  the  dead  body  of  a  child  was 
flung  out  of  a  window — ^nothing  more  dreadful 
could  have  been  seen  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Eefleot,  O  ye  elders  and  wise  men, 
that  the  same  fate  awaits  all  your  towns !" 

Terror,  anger,  dire  resentment,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  pale  countenances  of  his 
auditors ;  but  none  spoke  but  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  country,  Johan  Arens. 

'*  AH  that  you  have  told  us,  he  said,  can  only 


incite  us  to  seek  fbr  just  revenge,  not  persuade 
us  to  shamefril  submission — ^the  blood  of  the 
victims  cries  to  Heaven.  What  would  we 
gain  by  cowardly  submission? — only  a  slower 
death,  or  thraldom  worse  than  death.  What 
has  happened  to  us,  that  we  shoxdd  now 
abandon  the  determination  come  to  after 
calm  and  mature  reflection?  What  have  wo 
lost?  One  or  two  towns  that  could  not  be 
defended;  but  is  not  the  whole  of  the  open 
country  still  ours,  whence  the  enemy  have  before 
this  been  driven  out  with  bloody  heads  ?  What 
have  we  lost?  *  A  few  hundreds  of  our  com- 
panions-in-arms — ^but  the  thousands  that  remain 
are  only  inspired  with  so  much  the  greater 
hatred  of  the  inhuman  rufflans  who  have  in^ 
vaded  our  country  with  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  fetters  in  the  other.  What  have  we  lost  ? 
A  few  hundred  women  and  children;  but  we 
have  gained  tenfold  courage  to  revenge  their 
innocent  blood.  We  have  lost  nothing,  except 
that  perhaps  a  few  among  us,  who  never  had 
much,  have  lost  their  courage." 

Here  Carsten  Holm  interrupted  him.  "  It  is 
not  always  cowardice,"  he  said,  "that  inspires 
those  who  advise  peace.  Prudence  is  not  cow- 
ardice." 

"  Not  always .'"  answered  Arens.  '^  I  accuse 
no  one — ^not  even  you.  You  must  know  best 
yourself  if  it  were  prudence  alone  that  induced 
you  to  accompany  the  women  in  their  flight,  in- 
stead of  remaining  to  help  the  men  defend  the 
town !" 

"  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  those  pre- 
sent who  accompanied  me,"  answered  Holm, 
proudly,  looking  round  in  the  assembly ;  "  let 
them  say  whether  I  did  not  offer  the  townsmen 
to  take  their  places  with  my  men,  although  I 
saw  certain  and  useless  death  before  me !" 

"  Yes !  yes !"  cried  several  voices. 

'*  I  owe  my  life  to  my  country,"  continued 
he  triumphantly,  "  and  I  will  honestly  pay  my 
debt;  but  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  wantonly 
to  sacriflce  it.  If  all  the  rest  of  you  are  de^ 
termined  to  flght,  I  will  do  so  likewise;  but 
consider  well  beforehand  who  is  to  take  care  of 
the  helpless  when  we  are  gone." 

*^  Carsten  i^olmis  a  wise  man,  and  talks  after 
mature  reflection,"  said  Hans  Peters,  one  of  the 
Forty-eight;  "would  it  not,  in  truth,  be  better 
to  yield  in  time?  The  money  demanded  we 
can  easily  raise;  and  as  for  the  three  forts, 
why, — when  the  enemy  has  departed,  and  his 
army  is  disbanded,  we  may  do  with  them  as  wo 
think  best." 

"  There  is  sense  in  that!"  cried  some  voices; 
"  Hans  Peters  talks  to  the  pomt !" 

But  Johan  Arens  made  a  few  resolute  steps 
forward,  raised  his  arm,  and  pointing  towards 
Meldorp,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice :  *'  Know  ye 
that  town  yonder  ?  Is  it  not  Meldorp  ?  Is  it 
not  there,  but  three  days  ago,  our  sisters  and 
brothers,  young  and  old,  were  butchered  as  so 
many  sheep?    Was  it  not  thero  that  human 
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blood,  the  blood  of  Ditmarshers,  flowed  in 
streams  throagb  the  streets?  And  you  speak 
of  peace !  Peace  ?  Yes,  the  peace  which 
the  lamb  enjoys,  when  it  stands  quietly 
by  while  the  ewe  is  being  butchered,  chewing 
the  cud  until  its  turn  comes  to  lie  down  and  have 
its  throat  cut!  By  God  and  by  the  Holy 
Virgin !  one  would  suppose  that  he  who  had 
beheld  what  Holm  has  beheld  would  have  turned 
into  a  roaring  lion,  however  craven  a  heart 
nature  might  have  endowed  him  with.  Do  you 
see  yon  dark  object  floating  above  the  church 
tower  in  Meldorp?  Do  you  know  what  it 
signifies  ? — ^It  is  the  royal  banner,  the  blood-red 
bamier,*  which  is  floating  like  a  trophy  of 
victory  over  the  firee  Ditmarshen,  a  warning  and  a 
threat!  Gk>,  then,  aU  ye  who  are  tired  of  Hfe  and 
of  liberty ;  hasten  thither  to  bend  your  knees 
before  that  banner  that  no  Ditmarsher  has  ever 
beheld  since  the  battle  of  Bomhoved !  Kneel 
down  before  it!  Present  your  heads  submis- 
sively to  the  executioner's  axe!  and  console 
yourselves  with  the  thoup-v  that  you  have 
been  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  how  the 
lansquenets  violate  yoor  wives  and  daughters 
and  murder  your  little  children. — ^Hark  !  how 
their  cannon  are  thundering  !  They  are  drink- 
ing to  their  success  in  Ditmarshen ;  your  ruin 
and  destruction  is  their  toast!  Will  ye  not 
hasten  over  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  ?" 

Here  th6  speaker  paused,  while  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Meldorp,  where  shot  after  shot 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  until 
the  whole  town  was  veiled  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke.  !For  a  while  no  one  replied  to  Johan 
Aiens'  taunting  speech  :  some  were  silent  from 
shame,  others  horn,  rage,  and  the  rest  rejoiced  at 
a  speech  that  so  fully  expressed  their  own  feel- 
ings. At  length  Wolf  Isebrand  began,  with  a 
scornful  smile,  and  assuming  the  same  tone — 

"If  we  mean  to  set  off  to  make  our  sub- 
mission to  our  gracious  masters,  we  had  better 
take  along  with  us,  as  a  proof  of  our  sincerity, 
the  standards  which  our  forefathers  in  their  vanity 
have  suspended  in  the  church  yonder !  Let  us  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  enemy  the  banners  which  they, 
in  their  overweening  assumption,  dared  to  take 
from  the  high-bom  dukes  and  counts  at  ^ord- 
hamme  and  at  Aubroen,  and  here — here  in  this 
very  Wohrdcn,  where  they  payed  back  melted 
lead  with  cold  steel,  and  treated  the  noble  guests 
with  so  little  ceremony, f  This  would  be  the 
best  way  of  showing  our  repentance  and  shame 
at  the  crying  sin  committed  by  our  fathers 
when  they  determined  to  fight  for  life  and 
property,  for  liberty  and  for  their  country." 

*  The  Danish  flag«  u  a  white  cross  on  a  blood-red 
field.— 2Va»*. 

f  Count  Geert  the  Bold,  of  Holstein,  made  an  attempt 
to  conquer  Ditmarshen.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Wohrden, 
and  routed  the  little  army  of  the  Ditmarshers.  The 
remnant  of  this  sought  refuge  in  the  church,  and  as  they 
refused  to  surrender,  the  Count  of  Holstein  ordered  fire 


Like  a  pent-up  stream  that  suddenly  breaks 
through  all  barriers  and  carries  along  with  it 
everything  it  meets  on  its  way,  Qie  long- 
restrained  feelings  now  burst  forth  from  thou- 
sands of  hearts  &U  of  courage  and  glowing  with 
warlike  ardour.  The  noble  struggle  for  liberty 
or  death  was  determined  upon  almost  unani- 
mously, but  with  wild  imprecations  and  furious 
exclamations.  Holm,  and  the  few  other  friends 
and  advocates  of  peace  were  very  near  falling 
victims  to  the  first  outburst  of  patriotic  fury ;  but 
Arena  and  several  others  of  the  council,  who  were 
highly  respected,  took  them  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  make  the  people  un- 
derstand how  necessary  union  was  at  such  a 
moment,  how  valuable  every  arm,  and  how  un- 
worthy it  would  be  should  the  first  blood  shed 
be  that  of  countrymen.  Isebrand  was  silent; 
he  seemed  to  feel  indifi^rent  as  to  whether  or 
not  Holm  and  his  party  would  assist  them. 
But  when  the  discussions  about  the  means  of 
defence  began,  he  said  in  a  tone  that  revealed 
a  hidden  meaning:  ''Let  us  hear  Carsten's 
opinion,  whether  he  cannot  tell  us  this  time 
from  what  side  we  may  expect  the  enemy  !'* 

With  perfect  self-possession,  and  seeming  not 
to  have  observed  the  inuendo.  Holm  answered, 
"The  first  time  the  enemy  deceived  us;  hut 
this  time  I  believe  that  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  warrants  the  assurance  that 
they  will  proceed  by  the  shortest  road  from  Mel- 
dorp to  Hemmingstedt." 

Johan  Arena  smiled,  and  said,  ''Metfainks 
Carsten  Holm  is  not  a  good  hand  at  guessing ; 
things  generally  happen  just  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  predicts.;  and  I  therefore  guess  that 
our  foreign  guests  axe  likely  to  come  by  Btisum 
or  Nordhamme." 

"I,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Isebrand,  drily, 
"  I  am  now  of  Holm's  opinion ;  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  should  give  a  wrong  guess  every  time. 
Last  time  we  believed  him,  and  wore  deceived; 
it  might  happen  that  in  not  believing  him  this 
time,  we  might  be  equally  deceived." 

*'  In  order  to  make  sure  of  not  being  quite 
mistaken  now,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  syndics, 
"we  had  better  be  prepared  on  all  three  poinis. 
The  distance  between  the  places  is  not  greater 
than  that  reinforcements  may  be  sent  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  if  the  enemy  divide  his 
forces  we  must  also  divide  ours." 

Some  objected  to  this  plan  because  the  re- 
inforcements— in  case  the  attack  was  made  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  one  point- 
might  arrive  too  late;  and  because  the  men 
from  Biisum,  in  particular,  might  be  entirely 

to  be  set  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  When  the  melting 
lead  from  the  roof  began  to  drop  down  upon  the  sokfieri 
within,  they  rushed  out  in  despair  and  pain.  Others  soon 
joined  them ;  the  Holsteincrs  were  defeated—two 
thouaand  of  them  remained  on  the  field;  and  the  Count 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  never  saw 
Ditmai*8hon  again,  but  Bubsequently  turned  his  arms 
towards  the  north. 
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prevented  from  joining  the  others,  if  recourse 
was  had  to  opening  the  sluices,  and  the 
marshes  were  thus  put  under  water.  At 
lengthy  after  much  daliberation,  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  all  the  roads  leading  into  the 
north  marshes  should  be  defended,  but  that  the 
one  leading  to  Hemmingstedt,  being  naturally 
the  strongest  position,  required  a  less  numerous 
force  thaa  the  others.  The  majority  of  the 
council  considered  that  one  battalion  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  would  suffice. 

Just  as  these  measures  had  been  determined 
upon,  a  reconnoitring  party  returned  with  three 
of  the  enemy's  spies,  whom  they  had  captured. 
The  two  were  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infu- 
riated multitude;  but  the  third  Isebrand  suc- 
ceeded in  saving,  and,  when  questioned,  he  con- 
firmed whatHolmhad  said  as  to  theprobablepoint 
of  attack.    Although  the  greater  number  were  of 
opinion  that  this  might  be  a  stratagem,  of  which 
the  spy  might  or  might  not  be  cognisant,  his 
revelations,  nevertheless,  induced  them  to  make 
some  alteration  in  their  plans,  so  as  to  place 
four  battaUons,  or  about  five  hundred  men,  and 
twelve  cannon,  on  the  road  to  Hemmingstedt. 
The  men  that  were  to  form  this  force  were 
selected  from  the  three  parishes  of  Neunkirohen, 
Hemmingstedt,  and  Wohrden,  and  by  his  own 
desire  Wolf  Isebrand  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand. To  the  great  surprise  of  all,  Isebrand  next 
requested  that  Holm  might  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  command ;  but  to  all  observations  on 
the  subject  he  replied  coldly,  that  Holm  had 
been  his  associate  in  the  embassy,  and  that  he 
now  likewise  wished  to  have  him  near  him  in 
the  battle;  moreover,  he  expected  much  assist- 
ance from  IHolm's  deep  understanding  and  great 
cmming.     To  these  expressions  Holm  answered 
with  a  forced  smile  only ;  and  any  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  physiognomies  would  have'  de- 
tected, in  his  countenance,  not  only  distrust  of 
Isebrand's  flattering  expressions,  but  great  un- 
willingness to  accept  of  the  proposed  post  of 
honour. 

So  &r  everything  was  settled ;  but  now  arose 
the  question  as  to  which  division  of  the  army  of 
defence  should  have  the  holy  standard — ^the 
consecrated  cross.  The  members  of  each  laid 
claim  to  the  palladium,  declaring  the  post 
to  be  occupied  by  them  to  be  the  most  important, 
and  supporting  their  claim  with  innumerable 
reasons.  The  council  of  the  Forty-eight  could 
.think  of  no  better  means  of  settling  the  dispute 
than  casting  of  lots.  But  at  this  juncture  Car- 
fiten  Holm  stood  boldly  forward  and  declared 
that,  wherever  the  cross  was  there  woidd  he  be 
also.  Certain  persons  had  doubted  his  courage 
and  his  honesty,  and  he  now  demanded  as  a 
right  an  opportunity  of  proving  both ;  and  for 
this  purpose  no  point  could  be  so  favourable  as 
Duand  Dynds  Werff.*  Several  persons  stood  for- 

*  The  Werff  of  the  thooaand  devOs.    Wer£&  are  arti- 
fidal  enuneooes  on  which  the  marsh  peasants'  houses  are 


ward  in  support  of  Holm'sdemand,  adding  thatthe 
spot  indicated  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  defence,  the  cross,  and  the  force  attached 
to  it,  might  thence  easily  be  removed  to  any 
point  attacked.  At  this  proposal  a  malicious 
smile  flitted  across  Holm's  gloomy  countenance, 
while  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Isebrand  and 
let  his  eye  rest  a  little  longer  on  Beimer,  who, 
silent  and  seemingly  absorbed  in  his  own  re- 
flections, had  hitherto  remained  outside  the 
circle  and  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  deliberations.  Suddenly  he  stepped 
forward  among  the  elders  and  said  : 

'^Now  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  enemy 
will  make  the  flrst  attack  upon  Hemmingstedt, 
and  I  would  fain  implore  you  to  allow  us  men 
of  Wimmerstedt  to  be  of  the  party  there !" 

Eeimer's  demand  was  granted,  and  the  whole 
assembly  now  crowded  into  the  church,  which 
had  been  considerably  extended  and  beautifled 
since  the  invasion  of  Count  G^eert.  In  front  of 
tho  altars  stood  the  priests,  conferring  their 
blessing  upon  the  kneeling  peopl&  Nearest  to 
them  knelt,  in  two  temi-circles,  the  forty-eight 
rulers  of  the  people,  most  of  them  venerable, 
hoary-headed  old  men;  behind  these  the  rest  of 
the  people,  as  many  as  the  church  would  hold. 
The  choral  song  swelled  through  the  lofty 
temple;  the  walls  vibrated,  and  the  banners, 
the  proud  trophies  of  their  fathers'  heroic  deeds, 
fluttered  over  the  headanpf  the  praying  multitude. 
At  this  moment  two  pnests  1^  forward  a  veiled 
female,  clad  in  the  humble  vestments  of  a  nun. 
It  was  Telse  WoUersien.  A  third  priest,  fol- 
lowing her,  carried  the  consecrated  cross.  They 
placed  the  maiden  in  front  of  the  altar,  and 
while  a  psalm  was  being  chanted,  doffed  her 
veil  and  hood,  and  covered  her  swelling  bosom 
with  a  corslet  of  gold,  cased  her  round  white 
arms  in  armlets  of  the  same  kind,  placed  a  glit- 
tering helmet  with  floating  plumes  on  her  head, 
and  the  golden  cross  in  her  hands.  As  she 
stood  there  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  and  her 
raven  locks  flowing  down  over  the  glittering 
cuirass,  she  looked  like  the  goddess  of  war 
receiving  the  homage  of  mortals. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  the  people 
had  left  the  church,  the  beautiful  standard- 
bearer  was  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  "Wolf 
Isebrand,  but  the  latter  immediately  after  ceded 
his. right  to  Reimer,  whom  he  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  guard  of  the  steiidard.  The 
enamoured,  but  not  weak-hearted  youth,  re- 
ceived with  pride  the  post  of  honour  thus  as- 
signed to  him  by  an  unfortunate  rival,  and 
having  received  good  coimsel  from  the  elders, 
and  congratulations  from  the  younger  members 
of  the  community,  the  little  lioop  of  heroes,  in 
whose  hands  restod  the  unknown  fate  of  Dit- 
marshen,  took  their  departure. 

built^  80  aB  to  be  above  water  when  the  lower  marshes  are 
inundated. — Trans* 
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THC  PATH   OF  ROPES. 


It  was  past  mid-day  when  they  reached  the 
otttermost  point  of  the  Qeest  (sandy  lands)  right 
south  of  Hemmingstedt,  where  it  stretches  ont 
into  the  marsh  lands  between  this  town  and 
Keldorp.  The  road  £rom  this  latter  place  np  to 
the  north  marshes  runs  towards  the  point  of  the 
Geest,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  this  it  turns  westward  round  this 
point,  and  runs  further  up  into  the  higher 
grounds.  Bight  opposite  to  this  bend  in  the 
road,  TVolf  Isebrand  halted  with  his  troop,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  immediate  constmction  of  a 
sconce.  Troops  of  young  lads  and  old  men, 
some  of  whom  had  followed  the  wairiors,  while 
others  flocked  round  them  from  the  nearest  Til- 
lages, zealously  assisted  in  the  work.  "Whoever 
could  handle  a  spade  or  a  pickaxe,  or  wheel  a 
barrow,  lent  his  aid,  and  those  who  could  do 
nothing  else,  gathered  stones.  Isebrand  seemed 
to  be  present  eyerywhere,  guiding  the  works; 
encouragement  was  not  needed.  Before  night- 
fall the  sconce  was  completed  and  the  guns 
mounted,  six  being  placed  so  as  to  enfilade  the 
straight  part  of  the  road,  and  the  other  six  so 
as  likewise  to  command  the  bend  in  the  road. 
A  deep  trench  ran  along  the  outside  of  the 
earthwall,  and  at  proper  distances  were  two 
other  trenches  with  lower  parapets.  A  thick 
fog,  which  had  brooded  overt  he  country  the 
whole  day,  had  concealed  the  works  from  the 
enemy. 

It  was  midnight,  the  pale  light  of  the  stars 
was  only  just  discernible  through  the  thin  veil 
of  mist.  The  weather  was  mild  and  calm;  the 
winds  were  at  rest.  It  was  as  if  the  heavens 
were  hesitating  which  side  they  should  take, 
against  whom  they  shoidd  launch  forth  their 
storms.  All  was  alent  except  the  ever-vexed 
western  ocean,  which   sent  forth    its  distant 


roar,  a  note  of  warning  which  never  reaches  tiie 
marsh  peasant's  ear  in  vain. 

Isebrand  heard  it,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  on 
the  recently  erected  parapet,  and  he  said  to 
Beimer,  who  was  leaning  his  drooping  head 
against  a  gun,  "Wo  may  expect  stormy 
weather  and  a  north  wind  to-morrow;  if  the 
enemy  mean  to  visit  us,  he  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  wade  or  to  swim.  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Beimer;  I  see  thou  art  as  little  inclined  to  sleep 
as  I — ^let  us  have  a  song  !" 

Beimer  rose,  and  looked  back  in  the  direction 
where  stood  the  tent  in  which  Telse  dwelt  with 
her  father  and  a  few  female  relAtives. 

**  Art  thou  afraid  of  awakening  out  standard- 
bearer  ?''  asked  Isebrand ;  ''  she  deeps  not  more 
than  thou.  I  hove  heard  voices  within  the  tent 
the  whole  night.  Sing,  my  brave  fellow,  and 
be  of  good  cheer !" 

The  youth  now  sprang  np,  seated  himself  on 
the  gun,  and,  grasping  tibe  spear  that  stood  by 
his  side,  he  commenc^  a  popular  war-song.  As 
he  sang,  a  larger  and  larger  circle  gathered 
around  him,  and  joined  in  the  burden  each  time 
it  recurred ;  and  along  the  trenches  the  awaken- 
ing warriors,  though  unwilling  to  quit  their 
posts,  hummed  the  time-honoured  tune.  ''It  is 
Beimer's  voice,''  sighed  Telse,  and  pressed  her 
burning  cheek  against  the  cross  that  separated 
her  from  her  beloved ;  but  her  companions  went 
ontside  the  tent  to  ^  catch  more  distinctly  the 
tones  of  the  well-known  and  beoutifhl  voice. 
Often  before,  at  convivial  meetings,  when  the 
pipes  and  the  tabors  were  silent  during  a  pause 
in  the  dance,  the  blushing  maidens  had  formed 
a  circle  around  the  young  man,  and  listened  to 
his  songs. 

CTo  he  e<mtifmed.J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
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The  sun  was  shedding  his  noontide  rays  upon 
the  enamoured  earth,  when  a  traveller  might 
have  been  seen  wending  his  anxious  way  from 
the  vicinity  of  Charing-cross,  He  deliberately 
proceeded  over  Westminster-bridge,  and  passed 
down  the  road  of  that  name. 

The  enamoured  earth  still  lay  panting  before 
the  ardent  regard  of  her  lover,  when  the  tra- 
veller paused  before  the  establishment  of  a 
fruiterer  and  greengrocer— jobs  done  with  horse 
and  cart.  He  entCTed  this  estjabliahment,  seated 
himself,  and  demanded  green-g  ages.  The  grocer 
—for  such  was  the  person  in  a  .ttendanoe,  clad  in 


the  sleeves  and  apron  of  his  profession-— obse- 
quiously handed  the  fruit,  and  straightway 
looked  as  if  he  were  not  counting  the  number  of 
plums  consumed  by  the  traveller,  nor  estimating 
them  at  a  half-penny  each.  * 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  was 
Kiddle. 

For  some  minutes  the  traveller  leisurely  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  duty  of  slaking  his  parched 
lips,  seldom,  however,  removing  his  eyes  from 
those  of  the  fruiterer ;  a  proceeding  which  some- 
what embarrassed  the  latter,  and  finally  threw 
him  out  of  his  reckoning. 

"  "Well,  what's  to  pay?"  inquired  the  traveller, 
taking  out  his  purse. 

"  Fi  pence  !'*  the  fruiterer  retumed,  making 
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allowance  for  a  plum-stone  which  he  strongly 
suspected  had  escaped  into  some  comer. 

Charles  Maberly — ^for  he  it  was-— counted  out 
as  many  sovereigns  upon  the  counter,  looking 
hard  at  Kiddle  all  the  while.  The  latter, 
astonished  at  such  conduct  in  one  whose  eyes 
revealed  no  wildness,  whose  hair  betrayed  no 
straws,  returned  the  scrutiny. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  clapping 
his  hands  upon  his  hips  to  sustain  his  frame 
under  the  discovery  that  came  dawning  over 
him--"  Is  it—  ?   No !  Is  it—" 

"The  young  party  that  used  to  be  called 
Charley  Harper?  Yes,  I  am  that  party,"  said 
the  traveller,  quietly. 

"  Tou  don't  really  mean  to  say  so  ?" 

"I  assure  you  I  do.  And  now  won^t  you 
ask  me  into  that  snug  little  room  there  ?" 

"  To  be  sure !  But  what's  all  this  money  ? 
I  shan't  take  for  the  gages !  Oh,  I  shan't  take 
for  the  gages !  Why  it  wouldn't  a  been  a  snug 
little  roo  m  in  there — there  wouldn't  a  been  no 
gages,  if  it  hadn't  been  for— there's  Penelope  ! 
That's  my  missis  coming  down.  Penelope,  my 
dear,  here's  a  visitor;  a  hartemoon visitor ;  and 
it's  Mr.  Charles. 

Mrs.  Kiddle  was  changed.  She  was  hardly 
recognisable  in  the  ever-so-much  bigger  and 
more  splendid  figure  that  now  entered.  Her 
manner  ^as  majestic  ;  her  cap  gorgeous  to  be- 
hold ;  and  her  gown,  it  was  rich,  brocaded,  and  of 
Tyrian  dye ;  it  was  such  a  gown  as  the  dear 
little  ever-becottoned  wife  of  my  friend,  Elliot 
Elliot,  M.B.C.S.,  would  have  danced  for  joy  at 
possessing,  degraded  though  it  now  was  from 
Sunday  and  the  gig  to  Saturday  and  the 
shop. 

"  Garacious  'evins !"  cried  the  Tyrian  woman, 
in  remarkably  well-bred  astonishment,  consider- 
ing everything,  "can  I  believe  the  results  of 
my  own  heyes  ?-— can  I  collect  the  hevidence  of 
my  senses  ?" 

"  I  trust  you  may,  ma'am,"  replied  Charles, 
in  a  polite  and  reassuring  manner,  "if  you 
speak  as  to  my  identity.  I  should  be  sorry,  in- 
deed, to  be  any  one  else  at  this  moment,  for  then 
I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling  grate- 
ful for  your  kindness  to  me  when  I  was — ^an 
orphan !"     He  bowed  his  head  and  sighed. 

"Orphans  can  feel  for  orphans,  sir,"  Mrs. 
Kiddle  said,  sinking  into  a  handsome  chair  as 
tenderly  as  if  It  also  had  never  known  a  father's 
care,  a  mother's  love.  "  You  are  proverbly  not 
aware  that  I  was  an  orphan  too." 

"When  was  that?"  interpellated  the  fruiterer, 
in  an  irritated  tone.  "Ain't  the  old  woman 
alive  then  ?" 

"Why  didn't  you  say  alive  and  kicking. 
Kiddle  ?  I  wonder  you  didn't  say  arid  kicking. 
It  would  be  so  like  your  reg'lar  fatricide  irre- 
verence. I  had  a  mother,"  continued  the  lady, 
her  eyes  wandering  mildly  back  from  the  indig- 
nant aside  in  which  they  had  apostrophised  her 
husband — "I  had  a  mother,  and  I  have  her 


still ;  an  ascentic  woman ;  but  I  never  saw  my 
father — ^he's  wisionary  in  the  past !" 

"  Come  and  see  my  nag,  Mr.  Charles  ?"  said 
Kiddle,  after  that. 

"  Ko,  thank  you ;  not  now,"  replied  he,  too 
much  delighted  that  Mrs.  Kiddle  should  have 
wandered  so  soon  upon  the  path  from  which  he 
hoped  to  track  down  a  family  secret  or  two. 

"  You  had  better  come  and  see  the  nag.  Sir," 
persisted  Kiddle,  with  warning  glances  in  his 
eye. 

"Well,  I  am  rather  tired  just  now,  and  would 
like  to  sit  with  your  wife  awhile." 

"  /  must  go  and  see  him,  then,"  said  the 
other,  ramming  his  hat  tight  down  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  betaking  himself  at  once  to  the 
source  of  sJl  his  consolation — ^to  his  haven  of 
rest  when  the  stormy  winds  did  blow — his 
refuge  frt>m  the  boarding-school  etfiilgencies, 
whether  glowing  keen  and  dear  from  his 
daughter,  or  reflected  at  second  hand  in  Uiat 
unhappy  medium,  his  wife. 

"  He  is  always  talking  about  the  ftoff;  and 
always  going  to  see  the  n<^,"  complaint  Mrs. 
Kiddle,  sarcastically.  "We're  doing  pretty  well, 
we're  been  doing  pretty  well  for  years;  but  he'i 
still  the  same — nothing  improves  him.  Ign't  it 
strange,  Mr.  Charles,  timt  some  carraten  never 
helevate,  never  get  versified  in  nothink,  what- 
ever their  states  in  life  may  be  ?  I've  remarked 
horgans  that  never  pogress." 

"  No  doubt.  But  it  is  not  your  case,  ma'am; 
your  organisation  is  not  of  that  sort,  decidedly. 
You  are  aware,  however,  that  sorrow  is  a  great 
teacher  and  elevator;  and  you  never  knew  a 
father,  while  your  husband  probably  spent  a 
large  portion  of  his  existence  basking  in  paternal 
smiles !" 

"  Ah !"  replied  Mrs.  Kiddle,  meekly  stroking 
the  plaits  of  her  gown,  "  I  never  barksed  no- 
where in  my  childwood." 

"And  that  accounts  for  the  difference  of  which 
you  speak.  Having  no  basking,  you  naturally 
retired  into  yourself;  your  orphan  condition 
preyed  upon  you ;  and  the  results  are  evident. 
I  know  it,  ma'am !  I  know  it  from  enerienc 
as  clearly  as  I  see  it  exemplified  in  the  lady  be* 
fore  me.    Did  I  ever  know  a  mother  ?" 

Mrs.  Kiddle  rather  started  at  finding  the  con- 
versation turn  that  comer  so  abrupUy,  and  a 
blush,  also  of  Tyrian  hue,  suf^ised  her  expansive 
countenance. 

"  Did  you  not  ?"  she  inquired  blandly. 
"No,  never!    And  there's  little  Mary;  she 
is  as  ignorant  as  you  and  I  put  together ;  for 
both  hisr  parents  are  visions  of  the  past." 

"  How  is  the  dear  creature  ?"  Mrs.  Kiddle 
asked,  still  purpling,  and  anxious  to  evade  the 
orplum  question.     "  Is  she  changed?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Kiddle.  She  changes  every  day, 
from  prettier  to  prettier;  from  better  to  better ; 
fi^)m  high  places  to  the  highest ;  from  — —" 
Charles  paused  in  this  Htfle  unthinking  burst  of 
sincerity,  to  annihilate  tiie  Tyrian  one  with  a 
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look  of  lofty  scorn — ^for  in  what  presence  was 
lie  saying  the  praises  of  Mary  ?  And  then  he 
partially  restored  the  Tyrian  one  with  a  look 
lull  of  grace  and  genueness.  ''  She*s  pretty 
well,  thank  you/'  added  he. 

But  Mrs.  Kiddle  was  only  partially  restored. 
She  fidgeted  and  fidgeted,  and  purpled  and  pur- 
pledi  stroked  the  plaits  for  calmness,  and  won- 
dered what  had  brought  Mr.  Charles  there.  She 
thought  of  the  pocket-book ;  of  her  old  unsatis- 
fied suspicions  concerning  Mary ;  and  proposed 
an  adjournment  to  the  drawing-room.  This 
pleased  Charles  very  well;  for  observing  the 
pass  to  which  Mrs.  Mddle  was  brought,  he  re- 
solved to  accept  this  invitation  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  an  invitation  to  a  special  and  private 
conference,  and  to  open  his  business  before  the 
fruiterer  came  back  from  the  nag. 

Mrs.  Kiddie  nervously  produced  a  decanter 
of  gin,  a  decanter  of  rum,  and  a  decanter  of 
brandy. 

"  Now  we  are  alone,"  suggested  Charles. 

"  That  we  are !"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  des- 
perate little  giggle. 

''You  were  speaking  of  Mary.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  but  the  chief  object 
of  my  visit,  after  paying  my  respects  to  you,  is 
to  speak  of  Mary.  I  want  your  advice.  I 
want  advice  that  you  alone  can  give."  He 
planted  his  chair  by  Mrs.  Kiddle's  side,  rested 
his  elbow  on  one  knee,  and  looked  confidingly 
upon  her  face.  "Now,  suppose,  ma'am,  we 
were  going  to  be  united !" 

"La,  Mr.  Charles,  do  have  mercy!  I  am 
almost  old  enough  to  be  your  ma !" 

"  "Well,  then,  suppose  Mary  and  I  were  going 
to  be  united;  perhaps  that  is  what  I  mean. 
How  do  I  know  that  she  would  not  marry  her 
own  brother  ?" 

"What!    Brigamy?" 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Kiddle !  no  wonder  you  look  so 
horror-^tncken.  Bigamy  of  the  blackest  dye ! 
Bigamy  that  would  ^ansport  us  all ! " 

Mrs.  Kiddle  began  fumbling  the  table-cloth, 
and  snapping  it  between  her  fingers  as  if  to  test 
its  quali^.  "But  you  ain't  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, are  you  ? "  said  she. 

A  profoundly  serious  look — somewhat  despe- 
rate, too-r— passed  over  the  young  man's  face  as 
he  answered,  "How  can  we?"  Mrs.  Kiddle 
interpreted  it  in  her  own  way,  and  as  he  wished 
her;  she  knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  the 
answer  had  for  him. 

"Now  you  know  more  of  Mary  than  any  one 
else  I  could  apply  to.  Perhaps  you  know  some- 
thing of  me,  too,  that  it  would  be  worth  one's 
while  to  be  made  acq[uainted  with." 

"What  ever  can  make  you  think  such  a 
thing,  Sir  ? " 

"  Several  circumstances^  several  considera- 
tions— several  facU,  I  may  say.  This  letter, 
now,  for  instance,"  said  Charles,  producing,  as 
he  spoke,  the  famous  note  of  old. 

At  sight  of  this  missive,  this  fact,  she  almost 


gave  in.  The  ghosts  of  avenging  parents;  the 
Children  in  the  Wood;  bigamy;  obtmning  money 
under  false  pretences ;  accessories  before  the  fact ; 
the  Old  Bailey ;  wigs ;  shaven  heads,  and  other 
direful  consequences,  had  been  crowding  before 
her  female  mind ;  and  now  here  was  the  fital 
"  own  handwriting "  which  is  ftdl  of  such  un- 
known terrors  for  the  vidgar.  And  this  was 
not  an  ordinary  piece  of  own  handwriting  to 
look  at.  It  was  yellow,  and.  parchmenty,  and 
grave,  and  had  been  in  somebody's  possession 
seven  years.  StiU,  Mrs.  Kiddle  had  some 
majesty  left;  and — 

"  We  didn't  mean  no  harm  by  that  docky- 
ment — you  can't  prove  it!  Our  views  was 
perfikly  fill  and  trophic,  Sir,"  said  she. 

"Wliy,  of  course  they  were !  Havn't  I 
already  expressed  my  gratitude  for  your  vicTre 
on  that  occasion?  And  if  Mr.  Maberly  (r« 
good  enough  to  set  you  up  in  this  green  busi- 
ness, it  is  no  more  than  you  had  earned.  1 
don't  say  that  either  Mary  or  myself  had  a  word 
in  it,  but  it  was  no  more  than  yon  deserved. 
But  this  is  how  it  is.  The  letter  falls  into  my 
hands ;  and  I  find  some  things  in  it  I  do  not 
remember,  and  some  others  which  you  would 
confer  an  everlasting  obligation  on  me  (and  on 
MaryJ  to  explain.  See  I — *  The  last  words  he 
ever  breathed  to  my  wife  was — .'  Now  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  tell  me,  as  a  fevour 
which  I  shall  alwaj's  be  ready  to  reqtdte,  on 
what  occasion  those  words  were  breathed." 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not. 

"  It  is  a  matter  concerning  my  fethcr,  and  I 
am  naturally  curious,  if  not  anxious,  to  know." 

Mrs.  Kiddle  answered  not. 

The  ghost  of  a  doubt  which  haunted  this 
point — ^it  was  a  mere  ghost — was  effectually  laid 
by  Mrs.  Kiddle's  silence. 

"  Well !  *  The  other's  a  gal.  She's  our  gal. 
She  cum  out  of  the  worcus,  and  is  mysterous 
likewise  !*  That  must  refer  to  Mary.  And  is 
it  really  true,  then,  that  she  was  ever  in  a  work- 
house ?     And  what  may  the  mystery  be  ?" 

The  Tyrian  woman  had  been  taking  counsel 
within  herself.  She  reflected  that  it  was  proper 
to  do  rigl^t.  She  reflected  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  connect  Mary  with 
Mr.  Maberly,  and  perceived  that  that  dear  girFs 
marriage  with  Charlie  might  be  fraught  with 
danger,  and  dreadful  to  think  of.  She  reflected 
that  she  did  not  care  for  nobody ;  that  she  and 
her  family  were  now  .highly  respectable,  and 
independent  of  favour  and  assistsjice ;  and  ^e 
resolved  to  wash  her  hands  of  a  troublesome 
affair — to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  a  merit 
of  that. 

So  she  began  by  acknowledging  the  invention 
of  the  "last  words";  admitted  the  pocket- 
book  as  the  source  whepce  she  inferred  the  con- 
nexion between  Mr.  Maberly  and  Old  Umbrellas; 
and  explained  that  she  preferred  to  retain  the 
papers  in  her  own  possession  till  Charles  came 
of  age,  and  she  had  an  opportunity  of  delivenng 
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them  to  him  personally.  "  Here  it  is,"  she  said, 
prodoGing  the  pocket-book  from  the  depths  of 
an  Indian  jar.  "  I  confide  them  into  your  hown 
hands,  like  the  faithfdl  servant  and  his  talon : 
and  now  my  object  is  done.  Meekerscai  in  pace. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  something  in  it  about 
your  lost  ma!" 

**  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a  hope- 
confused  face. 

"  J  can't,"  added  the  wretched  woman.  "  At 
least,  I'm  not  sure.  Though  I've  seen  her — or 
somebody's  mother.    I  don't  know  which." 

Charl^  looked  keen  and  dark  as  she  said  this. 
It  broi^ht  to  his  remembrance,  whence  it  had 
escaped  only  for  a  moment,  the  meanings  he  had 
vaguely  gathered  out  of  the  postscript  of  the 
Xiddle  document.    Earnestly  he  exclaimed, 

"  Again  you  refer  to  Mary  !  Pray  do  not  let 
me  quit  this  place  without  informing  me  of  all 
you  know,  and  all  I  know  you  suspect,  concern- 
ing her." 

''Well,  then,"  answered  Mrs.  Kiddle,  with  a 
gulp,  "  all  /  know  is,  she  is  down  on  my 
mother's  books  by  the  name  of  Maberly." 

**  Down  on  your  mother's  books !  Who  is 
your  mother,  then  ?    What  are  the  books  ?" 

*'It  was  when  Kiddle  used  to  come  courting 
of  me.  I  remember  we  were  round  by  old 
Miller's  cart  one  night  which  stood .  near  our 
house.  We  was  round  by  the  cart  because  the 
helements  was  raining,  and  William  did  not  like 
to  come  in.  Leastways,  we  had  a  lady  staying 
with  us,  and  William  thought  himself  it  mightn't 
be  agreeable.  Presently,  while  we  were  talking 
and  that,  there  comes  a  hackney-' coach  a  driving 
up  to  our  door,  and  mother  opens  it,  and  out 
comes  a  fHend  of  ours  which  was  a  monthly, 
and  a  little  stranger  that  were  well  wrapped  up. 
Of  course  it  drawed  my  attraction;  so  I  leaves 
William — ^he  got  under  the  cart  out  of  the  hele- 
ments— ^and  goes  in.  *  There,'  says  our  friend, 
uncovering  it»  '  is  a  hinfant  blessed  lamb,  which 
I  confides  to  your  charge,  Mrs.  Oakle.  Nobody's 
never  seen  it,  for  the  poor  thing's  too  iU — I've 
left  her  in  worry  good  hands — and  the  father 
don't  want  to.  '*  Can  you  rear  it  away  for  a 
little  while,"  says  he ;  'I  know  a  lady  as  can,' 
says  I.  *'Then  for  God's  sake  take  it,"  says  he, 
"  and  make  what  pervision  you  like !"  '  But 
that,'  says  our  fnend,  'was  a  week  ago ;  his  con- 
science was  in  a  sort  of  fluster,  I  spose,'  says 
she ;  '  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  little  job 
for  you,  Mrs.  Oakle — ^he's  lot's  of  money !  and 
.  it  might  do  the  wretch  good  by  taking  him  of 
his  word.  So  here  I  am  by  the  first  coach,  Mrs. 
Oakle,'  says  she.  '  You  do  your  best  by  the  little 
precious,  and  I  dessay  I  shall  be  down  here 
again  before  a  week's  out  to  fetch  it  away,  and 
bring  something  handsome  for  your  trouble, 
which,  of  course,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about.' 
There,  that's  what  she  said,  and  then  she  went 
off  as  she  came. — ^William  wasn't  gone  when  I 
cpme  back — ^not  he.  He  was  under  the  cart, 
God  bless  you!" 


"  But  what  of  the  name  ?"  Charles  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  about  that,^  'What's  its 
name  ?'  says  my  mother.  '  Give  it  a  name,  Mrs. 
Winsor.'  *  Well,  it's  a  gal,'  says  our  friend ;  *  a 
little  gal;  and  its  father's  name  seems  to  be 
Maberly.  Suppose  we  gives  it  two  M's,  just  for 
the  non  plush.  'Mary  Maberly?'  suggests 
my  mother.  *  Mary  let  it  be,  ma'am,'  says  Mrs. 
Winsor.  And  she  never  came  back  no  more. 
We  did  hear  that  she  hurt  her  leg,  and  went 
into  the  hospital  and  died ;  and  we  suppose  it 
was  about  that  time." 

" And  that's  all,  is  it?  But  you  know  the 
date — ^you  surely  know  the  date  ?" 

"  Not  exactually ;  but  it  must  be  about  twenty 
years  ago,  or  a  little  more.     Let  me  see.     My 

Johnny  was  bom But  there,  mother  knows, 

for  she  noticed  at  the  time,  and  found  it  was  the 
very  day  that  her  first  died.  So  she  naturally 
took  to  the  little  thing,  though  she  had  no 
renumeration  for  it ;  but  after  a  few  years  she 
got  touched  in  the  head,  and  I  brought  Mary 
home  to  live  with  me." 

This  completed  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Kiddle. 
She  took  a  second  glass  of  rum,  nibbling  a  slice 
of  lemon  between  the  sips  for  gentility's  sake, 
and  resigned  herself  to  the  embraces  of  her  easy 
chair.  But  before  he  departed,  Charles  learned 
where  Mrs.  Oakle  dwelt;  and  though  repeatedly 
warned  that  the  old  lady  was  too  cracked,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  cunning,  to  give  any  in- 
formation, Charles  determined  to  allow  neither 
her  shrewdness  nor  any  fracture  to  deter  him 
from  making  the  attempt.  If  the  books  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  httle  strangers-hurried 
away,  all  pink  and  unconscious,  from  her 
wretched  mother — ^might  they  not  also  record 
the  date  at  which  she  was  bom?  And  if 
that  should  tally  with  the  day  so  gravely, 
so  solemnly  kept  at  57,  Chfeyne-waft,  ever 
since  his  advent  there — ^the  day  evidently  set 
apart  on  his  account,  though  the  anniversary  of 
one  Sabbath  in  May  toas  kept  as  his  Jbirthday — 
that  would  be  evidence  enough.  It  would  be 
evidence  enough  that  Eichard  Maberly  had  a 
niece,  if  not  a  nephew,  or  even  a  daughter ; 
for  he  could  not  help  associating  that  wild 
changed  mother  of  whom  Old  Umbrellas  spoke, 
with  the  wretched  mother  whose  baby  was  torn 
away  the  rainy  night  —  and  both  with  the 
solemn-kept  days  at  Cheyn^-walk,  which  only 
deep  sorrow  or  remorse  could  keep.  And  then 
in  the  vague  clouds  through  which  he  looked 
as  he  thought  of  these  things,  rose  a  face  which, 
by  no  ingenuity,  c6uld  be  supposed  to  have  to 
do  with  them:  the  dark,  imperial  face  of 
Aurelie  Maberly. 

A  hundred  little  circumstances  had  led  up  to 
a  suspicion  something  like  this,  and  the  proof, 
perhaps,  lay  now  in  his  hands.  He  bade  Mrs. 
Kiddle  an  affectionate  but  hasty  farewell,  pro- 
mising to  call  again  soon,  for  the  express  and 
undivided  purpose  of  taking  tea  with  her.  And 
"  mind,  Mr.  Cliarles,"  said  die,  as  she  attended 
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him  to  the  door,  ^*  no  brigcuny !  Be  mire  there's 
so  bzigamy,  whateyer  you  do !  IVe  children  of 
my  own,"  i^e  plaintiyely  added. 

Shall  I  conceal  that  again,  when  Charles  sat 
in  the  quiet  of  his  chambers  after  his  quiet 
tavern  chop;  after  the  vulgar  echoes  of  Mrs. 
Kiddle's  speech  had  done  dying  in  his  ears; 
after  the  printer's  boy,  howling  at  his  gates,  had 
been  dismissed  therefroo^,  and  he  was  at  peace — 
shall  I  conceal  that,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
still  unexplored  pocket-book,  the  dark  imperial 
face  looked  into  his  eyes  from  his  mind  again  ? 
It  arose  vividly — that  is  to  say,  there  was  meaning 
in  it  deeper  than  usual :  formemory  will  have  todo 
with  no  more  flesh  and  blood  than  will  retain  the 
soul  in  it.  Do  the  eyes  that  looked  so  suddenly 
up  to  yours  firom  the  ferns  at  the  flower-show 
live  and  shine  like  gems  for  ever,  while  other 
eyes  that  you  have  seen  often  and  for  hours  are 
dim  and  unwilling  to  be  recalled }  The  reason 
is  the  same.  What  are  the  soft  cheeks  of  my 
love,  that  I  remember  them  even  better  than 
her  daintier  lips  ?  And  as  for  noses,  a  pretty 
nose  is  never  well  remembered — only  a  proud 
nose,  a  strong  nose,  a  naive  nose,  or  a  Uttle  silly 
nose. 

Then  you  think,  perhaps,  because  AureUe's 
beautiM  face  presented  itself  so  vividly  before 
Charles  Maberly's  imagination,  there  was  that  ex- 
pression on  it  which  we  beheld  when  she  bade  him 
good  night  not  long  since.  Truly  it  was  expressive 
enough,  and  might  have  troubled  the  dreams  of 
any  man,  ever  so  dull.  It  might  have  made  his 
evening's  reflections  very  comfortable,  or  uncom- 
fortable, according  as  his  ear  happened  to  be  in- 
clined to  Love  or  Duty,  or  whatever  may  stand 
for  them.  But  it  was  not  so.  This  picture  had 
even  more  of  the  woman  in  it ;  it  was  a  newer 
and  a  truer  picture  of  what  may  have  lain  be- 
neath the  tide  in  the  depths  of  her  heart ;  and 
we  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  within  these  few 
days,  spite  of  the  young  man's  banishment, 
Aurelie  ai^  he  had  met  again.  If  so,  and  I  at 
least  feel  oonvinoed  of  it,  it  needs  not  the  placid 
iatii&otion  with  which  he  regards  that  newer 
pieture  to  assure  us  that  he  has  faiiiy  driven  her 
secrets  out  into  open  field. 

^'  Aurelie  ICaberly,  glorious  woman !"  said  he, 
his  forehead  clouding  over  his  darkening  eyes, 
'^  what  is  there  for  us  here  ?  Your  Charlotte, 
periiaps,  that  has  Iain  rankling  in  your  heart  so 
long,  with  the  pale  branches  of  unsunned  affec- 
tions, growing  wide,  and  weedy^  and  fruitless, — 
with  the  passions  and  ambitions  that  twine  in 
with  them,  and  the  memory  of  litUe  Constance, 
sharp  and  bitter.  And  what,  I  wonder,  for 
me?" 

He  loosened  the  clasps,  drew  forth  some 
dozen  little  papers-^memoranda,  letters,  or 
copies  of  letters.  It  did  not  take  long  to  read 
them,  and  they  might  prove  very  interesting  to 
many  readers  if  reproduced  hm.  The  letter 
torn  oar  swMi«xeuthed  mother,  so  roundabout 
ill  iti' desire  to  avoid  as  muek  paili  and  blame  aa 


possible  (it  announoed  that  dear  Tom  need 
send  no  more  letters  to  the  parsonage  for  Char- 
lotte, for  she  was  not  there),  is  interesting.  So 
is  a  letter  from  Charlotte  herself  to  the  same— 
a  beautiful,  innocent,  foolish  letter,  done  whea 
she  was  but  sixteen,  and  her  woman's  spirit 
scarce  awoke :  only  it  is  a  little  too  painful, 
knowing  what  we  know.  Charles  saw  many 
things  in  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  another  scrap, 
written  in  the  same  hand — the  note  which 
Harper  Maberly  found  under  the  pillow  she 
slept  on  that  night  at  Long  Acre— the  young 
man's  eyes  darkened  still  more,  and  he  said  that 
such  a  mother  might  well  be  his.  When  b 
saw,  or  rather  when  he  heard,  the  soft  innocence, 
like  the  brook  in  the  copse,  rippling  in  this  paper, 
and  the  weary  despair  spread  all  abroad  in  that— 
when  he  perceived  that  this  Charlotte  must  be  she 
whose  baby  was  taken  from  her  afterwards — the 
same  whose  guilt  or  misfortunes  had  changed  her 
into  the  flerce,  proud,  reckless  woman  descdbed  by 
Harper  the  night  he  died— Charles  Maberly  eyen 
wUhed  that  such  a  woman  had  been  his  mother. 
It  would  save  him  the  danmation,  at  least,  said 
he,  of  being  infidel  to  the  faith  of  some  purer 
mother  who  rested  her  reward  in  him — of  being 
the  canker  in  the  hopes  which  grew  by  right  in 
a  virtuous  and  gentle  heart.  He  remembered 
what  Old  Umbrellas  had  said  of  lus  mother^B 
eyes  :  how  they  were  once  broad,  and  frank,  and 
full  of  peace ;  and  how  afterwards  they  seemed 
not  so  ldi*ge,  but  banked  and  guarded.  Then, 
looking  into  his  own  soul,  he  thought  how  natu- 
ral it  would  be  if  those  fierce  and  guarded  eyes 
had  brooded  over  his  birth  ere  he  was  bom; 
while  as  for  the  broad,  the  peaceful  eyes,  vras 
there  not  some  tradition  in  his  mind  of  some- 
thing like  them  too  ? — vague  as  it  was,  sorrowfol 
as  it  was,  as  something  also  once  possessed,  nov 
also  forfeited  and  far  off. 

But  it  could  not  be.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  anything  but  this,  in  the  faoe  of  the 
pocket-book  evidence,  Mrs.  Kiddle's  evidence, 
and  the  evidenpe  of  circumstances :  The  writer 
of  the  beautiful  foolish  letter  was  also  the  writer 
of  the  sad  despairing  letter;  in  the  first  she 
wrote  to  a  lover  well  loved — in  the  second  she 
appealed  as  to  an  injured  lover  concerning  h« 
child,  not  his ;  the  child  taken  away  suddenly, 
and  without  her  mother's  knowledge  and  consent, 
was  Mary ;  the  name  of  •  Mary's  father  was 
Maberly ;  and  if  Harper  Maberiy  was  not  the 
man,  as  he  plainly  could  not  be,  then  the  solemn- 
kept  days,  the  anxiolis  interest  he  had  taken  in. 
Charles  himself,  a  hundred  little  matters  not 
here  to  be  detailed,  pointed  directly  to  Bichard 
Maberly. 

But  there  was  a  memorandum  in  Harper^s 
hand  to  the  effect  that  (**  obliged  by  the  love  I 
had  for  her,  and  because  the  happiness  she  once 
was  to  me  was  not  less  than  my  grief  for  her 
now,  or  her  own  sorrow,")  he  had  made  long  and 
painful  seareh  for  tiie  duld,  andhieid  fsondhim ! 
This  waft  one  of  the  things  th&t  «ta(^rsf^  ^ 
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Soatbwark  fidends;  sad  how  was  it  to  be  ex- 
plained? "Jnenij"  said  Charles  to  an  izna- 
ginaiy  Old  Umbrellas,  sitting  be&t  and  abstracted 
at  the  other  side  of  the  heaxQi,  as  in  li&  be  used 
to  do—''  the  devil  dropped  him  in  your  path ; 
you  picked  him  up;  and  here  I  am!"  And» 
indeed,  seriously,  that  is  the  only  account  of 
Charlie's  birth,  parentage,  or  origin  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  to  this  day ! 

In  any  point  of  view,  it  is  not  an  improving 
tact  to  learn  that  you  belong  to  nobody.  And  it 
was  with  a  &eling  strangely  compounded  of 
gloom  and  triumph  that  Charles  saw  himself  cut 
off  fiom  all  the  world — as  it  were  at  the  yery 
root.  It  was  even  better  t^an  to  be  the  son  of 
Charlotte,  with  all  her  beauty,  her  old  innocence, 
her  passion,  and  her  guilt.  He  stood  alone  on 
the  earth,  then,  with  his  human  heart!  He 
was  responsible,  then,  to  his  own  soul  only,  and 
to  Whatever  had  oast  it  naked  into  the  world. 

These  were  dark  thoughts  to  think.  Charles 
knew  it ;  but  his  Bhenish  ilask  was  at  bis  side, 
and  he  thought  on.  He  even  laughed  as  ho  said 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  be  good  in  this  business, 
and,  on  the  whole,  how  prdSltable !  What  mag- 
nanimity would  the  world  account  it  if,  instead 
of  destroying  these  documents,  of  suppressing 
the  knowledge  which  dispi^oved  his  claim  on 
BLehard  Maberl/s  fortune  or  a&ction,  he  laid 
them  open  before  his  patron — ^generously  de- 
darod  that  he  himself  was  aU  a  vulgar  mistake ; 
that  the  overLooked  Mary  was  the  real  Pure ; 
and  then  accepted  his  abandoned  fdrtunes  at  the 
hand  of  her  so  willing  love.  There  would  be  a 
noUe,  honourable,  high-minded,  g^ierous,  mag- 
nanimous line  of  conduct  for  you !  How  sweetly 
canld  he  repose  on  it  in  private  life!  How 
tvinmphantly  could  he  appear  before  his 
patven's  gates,  with  the  Kiddle  note  and  his 
repentance  in  one  hand,  and  such  an  errand  in 
the  other!  How  would  the  fatted  calf  be 
killed — skilled,  killed,  thrice  killed !  How  hope- 
fiiUy  would  Ihns  be  inaugurated  the  universal 
rai^iect  of  all  -vdio  knew  him,  in  the  cottage 
wMoh  would  be  purchased  and  furnished  &r  the 
oeeasiou! 

<<  Aundie ! "  he  cried,  his  eyes  flashing,  partly 
with  light  irom  the  Ehenish  flask-*-' 'by  thy 
passionate  heart,  that  shall  not  be !  I  will  have 
nothing  I  do  not  win  1  And  from  thy  mouth, 
yonng  lioness,  will  I  eat  honey  I " 

While  these  thoughts  were  storming  through 

his  mind,  while  he  spoke  this  aloud,  he  drew  a 

shetft  of  paper  towards  him,  as  with  a  second 

and  independent  mind,  and  wrote  rapidly.  Hiey 

w«re  two  scraps  of  verses;  theflrst^ 

**  Tnthl"  cried  a yoice;  bat  her  heart  was  mate: 

It  beali  and  it  beat,  and  it  wonld  not  hear. 
*•  t«py«r  grisd  a  Tpjce  •^— » 

And  flimiTii 

Then  wept  my  love:  oh,  shall  I  be 
Jia  fal^  to  him  as  tbpa  to  me  i-f 

''Thiio/'  W4  be,  a  mem^t  aftair  his  list 
wsM  mdiilialm ;  '^  X  think  that  will  mska  tiu 


text  of  two  very  pretty  things ;  and  now  let  us 
have  a  tune.  A  song  to  thine  eyes,  Aurelie. 
But  flrst,  0  wine  of  the  Bhine!  by  your 
leave."  He  filled  the  quaint  glass  again, 
drank,  took  his  violin,  threw  himself  along 
a  sofa,  and  forthwith  launched,  with  a  sort  of 
stayed  delirium,  into  a  torrent  of  sweet  sounds. 
It  was  spontaneous,  and  almost  all  divine; 
though  while  he  played,  and  the  sweeter  as  he 
played,  his  deep  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
vision  of  AureUe's  &ce :  they  glowed  upon  it, 
as  if  he  were  a  charmer  charming. 


CHAPTEB  X 


AT  MBS.  OAXLE  8. 


SoMi:  time  after,  Charles  became  seriously  in- 
disposed ;  went  down  to  the  village  where  Mrs. 
Oakle  dwelt,  because  the  air  suited  him  so  well; 
stayed  awhile  at  an  inn  there ;  and  from  thence 
contrived  to  get  himself  transferred  to  Mrs. 
Oakle's  cottage.  How  he  accomplished  this 
transfer  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain.  For 
tiiirty  years  the  house  had  been  wrapped  in  a 
mysterious  and  unbroken  seclusion — awful  to 
the  prescient  minds  of  little  girls  with  big 
children  to  nurse,  solemnising  to  the  hearts  of 
young  matrons,  sacred  even  to  old,  initiate,  and 
accustomed  females,  and  embarrassing  to  fathers 
of  families.  All  these  passed  the  gate  in  grave 
silence,  looking  askance  upon  the  upper  windows, 
close  curtained  with  dear  motherly  dimity. 

How  I  should  like  to  go  off  into ,  a  little  dis- 
course on  dimity ! 

Pale  sorrowM  faces  had  now  and  then  been 
seen  at  these  upper  windows,  or  a  pale  impas- 
sive &oe  looking  vaguely  abroad  fix>m  a  chink  in 
the  curtains;  but  of  "men-folk"  none  were 
ever  known  to  pass  beyond  the  gate.  Have  we 
not  seen  how  William  Kiddle  had  to  go  courting 
Penelope,  a  daughter  of  the  house,  rojind  by  old 
Mr.  Miller's  cart?  Judge,  then,  what  arts 
must  have  been  used,  what  enchantm^its  per- 
formed, before  Mrs.  Oakle  could  be  brought  to 
dveam  of  admitting  a  gentlenuui  invalid  into 
her  cottage ;  nay,  into  the  snuggest,  balmiest, 
most  bedimitied  room  of  it!  Judge  of  the 
wonder  of  the  neighbours  when  they  found  it 
out!  Especially  as  the  old  dame  had  never 
resigned  her  mission ;  but|  in  her  odd,  scrupu- 
lous way,  kept  her  chambers  swept  and  all  pre- 
pared, as  if  for  the  instant  arrival  of  another  fndl 
Brooke-street,  or  unfortunate  Spring-gardens. 

But  Charles's  purpose  in  residing  for  a  while 
at  Mrs.  Oakle's  interesting  cottage  we  know; 
but  it  was  delayed  for  a  month  or  two  after  it 
was  first  formed.  We  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
end  of  his  fiddling  in  the  last  chapter,  or  we 
should  have  known  before  that,  as  it  neared 
midnight,  tb^  str^m  of  music  flowed  off  into 
Hit  mM^daring  taik»  whieb  could  ham  betn 
about  iK^My  b^  Mary.    The  BBtnaician  tried  to 
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help  it,  but  he  could  not.  He  began  a^in  the 
Bong  to  AureHe*s  eyes,  but  it  would  not  do ;  he 
could  make  nothing  of  his  fiddle,  except  that 
the  fidthful,  sorrowing,  warning  heart  of  Mary 
was  singing  a  song  to  him. 

This  to  Charles  was  impressive  enough  to 
cause  a  revulsion  from  the  high-wrought  feel- 
ings he  had  been  indulging,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  communicating  to  Aurelie  all 
that  he  had  discovered,  coloured  in  his  own 
wilful  way.  Nor  could  he  long  endure  the 
restraints  this  new  revulsion  threw  around 
him ;  it  induced  thoughts  and  feelings  which, 
though  never  so  feeble,  he  would  not  bear; 
and  therefore  he  abandoned  himself,  as  an 
alternative,  into  that  "vortex"  in  which  his 
reputation,  his  tastes,  his  manners  and  hand- 
some person  had  thrown  him.  It  was  not  till 
winter  with  its  gaieties  had  gone,  and  spring 
with  its  quietudes  had  come,  that  Charles's  mind 
again  reverted  seriously  to  the  anomalies  and 
tmcertainties  that  surrounded  his  life,  to  Aurelie, 
and  to  Mary.  He  remembered  his  proposed 
investigation  of  Mrs.  Kiddle's  books;  and  he 
resolved  to  pursue  it,  partly  from  reasons  natural 
and  obvious,  and  partly  because  it  would  bo 
very  pleasant  and  relaxing  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Oakle  and  her  village  on  such  an 
adventure. 

Meanwhile,  what  shall  I  say  of  Aurelie  ?  A 
woman's  heart  it  is  always  hard  to  expound. 
It  is  hard  to  account  reasonably  for  what  goes 
on  there  independent  of  reason — ^goes  on  and 
perseveres  in  defiance  of  reason.  But  it  does 
happen  to  be  reasonable,  perhaps,-  when  Aurelie 
had  been  carried  so  far  by  her  own  unquiet  soul 
and  Charlie's  natural  instinct  for  playing  the 
devil,  that  a  gush  of  gratification  should  bum 
upon  her  cheeks  on  reading  the  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  ak'eady  whispered.  He  was  not 
the  nephew  of  Eichard  Maberly.  The  rebukes 
she  had  given  herself  on  that  score  were  gra- 
tuitous. Se  was  as  strange  to  her  husband's 
blood  as  peace  was  strange  to  her  bosom  !  This 
information  started  her  thoughts  to  their  foun- 
dations. It  is  impossible  to  say  what  un- 
guessed  strata,  that  ought  to  have  lain  quiet 
below,  did  not  crop  up  at  the  shock,  nor  what 
ancient  formations,  old  as  Original  Sin,  did 
not  boldly  peep  out.  But,  again,  this  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  her  feelings  when,  on  read- 
ing further,  she  learned  that  Eichard  Maberly 
was  mistaken,  not  as  to  Charles  being  his 
nephew,  but  his  son ;  and  that  Mary  was 
actually  his  daughter ! 

Our  friend  the  enemy  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  gratification  at  AureUe's  emotions  when  she 
came  to  this  portion  of  Charles's  communication. 
It  was  as  if  a  strong  wind  stormed  through  her 
mind,  tearing  away  the  manifold  veils  and 
aprons  of  Paradise  in  which  she  had  wrapped  it 
from  herself;  and,  leaving  her  naked,  left  her 
scarce  ashamed.  '  The  enemy  was  delighted  at 
the  resolved  cahnness  with  which  Aurelie  beheld 


her  innermost,  har<fly-grown  thougfats,  and  ac- 
knowledged them ;  and  he  thought  thsit-wi&  a 
few  last  suggestions  he  might  safdy  depart  from 
her  counsels. 

''Now  you  comprehend  the  secret  of  your 
neglected  youth,  your  disregarded  afifedion. 
This,"  whispered  he, ''  is  his  daughter:  whoeis 
yours  ?  This  is  his  daughter.  She  feves 
Charles,  and  would  rejoice  to  marry  him. 
Under  all  the  circumsteoices,  will  he  not  now  be 
glad  to  marry  her?** 

Aurelie  remembered  his  looks  and  words  oa 
the  occasion  of  their  last  interriew  at  Cheyne- 
walk ;  not  without  ^  sharp  pang  as  she  reflected 
that  then  was  the  hour  of  her  sflivation,  had  she 
only  regarded  it.  Then  was  given  her  lig^t  to 
see  plamly  enough  the  dangers  of  the  patii  she 
was  treading.  She  d4d  see  them,  paused,  made 
good  resolutions ;  wept,  trembled,  and  wort  (». 
For,  again,  she  remembered  hds  more  passianatc 
words  and  looks  on  a  certain  oooasion  not  long 
after ;  a  time  of  his  maddest  inspiration,  when 
he  at  length  seieed  her  hands,  stormed  down  her 
rebukes  with  burning  words,  and  searched  her 
bosom  with  his  dark,  glowing  eyes.  And  at  the 
suggestion  of  marriage  between  Charles  and 
Mary  she  said,  '*  That  I  will  not  endure  I" 

But,  nevertheless,  when  she  met  him  onee 
again  that  winter,  in  society,  she  had  to  endote 
the  calmest  and  most  oblivious  conduct  in  the 
world.  He  accompanied  her  some  distmoe 
home,  alone  in  her  carriage,  after  leaving  the 
great  gay  crowd  wh»«  the  lonely  are  most 
lonely,  and  the  desolate  most  desolate.  But 
there  was  no  seizing  of  hands  on  thai  occasion, 
and  mute  was  the  voiee  that  erst  bewailed  her 
lot  and  his  in  tones  so  deep,  so  passionate,  so 
unendurably  resigned.  Aurelie  entered  her 
solitary  home  that  night  doubly  impreased  with 
its  darkness  from  contrast  with  tiie  gaiety  she 
had  just  left,  and  with  a  new  sense  of  Inttemees. 
He  had  been  dealing  with  her  in  treacherous 
sport,  unless  his  sudden  indifference  were  forced 
or  feigned.  Or  no— he  was  now  resolving  to 
amend  and  secure  his  position  wit^  Mr.  Maheily 
by  taking  Mary  to  wife  and  living  well-  "  And 
I  shall  see  him  settling  down  in  virtuous  quiet! 
Me  also  will  show  me  an  example  of  domestie 
content!"  said  she. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  there  was  little 
foundation  for  Aurdie's  suspicions.  Charles 
had,  indeed,  been  dealing  with  her  in  treache- 
rous sport ;  but  it  was  scarcely  that  now.  His 
talk  with  her  that  evening  in  Cheyne- walk  was 
treacherous  sport ;  and  so  in  part  was  the  more 
momentous  interview  that  afterwards  occurred. 
There  was  then  little  sincerity  in  his  earnest* 
seeming  words  and  maxm&c;  it  was  at  least 
one  half  vanity,  caprice,  and  the  work  of'  mere 
restlessness.  But  from  the  time  he  discovered 
for  truth  how  strange  and  isolated  was  his  posi- 
tion— marked  off  on  all  sides,  as  he  seemed,  from 
the  common  world — this  was  all  changed.  He 
f^t  outlawed  of  life — ^and  outlaw^d^  then,  would 
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he  be.  It  was  for  him  to  make  reprisals  on 
Fortane  and  the  common  world.  And  then 
Am^elie  rose  before  him.  Snt  below  these 
feelings  lay  a  more  important  sense  of  Fatality ; 
it  surged  ever  higher  and  higher,  with  a  Yen- 
geance ;  and  in  this  also  AureUe  seemed  irre- 
vocably bound. 

So  the  winter  passed  away,  the  spring  came,  and 
Charles  was  at  Mrs.  Oakle'a.  He  had  been  there 
two  or  three  weeks;  had  succeeded  in  surprising 
the  information  he  desired  firom  Mrs.  Oakle's 
books,  and  finding  the  record  of  Mary's  birth : 
it  did  happen  (m  tiie  day  so  solemnly  and  sadly 
kept  at  Gheyne-walk.  He  had  made  natnral  ob- 
servatioiiB  of  the  pigs  of  the  village,  and  the 
geese ;  there  was  no  more  to  observe ;  and  his 
old  unrest  retomed.  He  thought  and  thought, 
and  brooded  and  brooded,  and  wrote,  and  took 
jounieys  to  London,  and  wrote  and  brooded  the 
mora  as  often  as  he  came  back. 

At  this  most  opportune  time,  Mary  reap- 
peared ;  and  that  in  a  very  unexpected  manner. 
Ohazles  had  written  once  or  twice  to  her;  more, 
he  had  not  written  to  her  at  all  for  some  time ; 
and  her  appearance  was  certainly  unexpected  by 
him. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  beautifdl  warm  day, 
and  Charles  was  not  at  home.  He  was  at  the 
Blue  IXragon  Inn,  up  the  hill;  basking  in  a 
private  room  there,  with  a  charming  view  of 
the  country  from  the  window,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  from  the  oellar.  I  say  he  was  basking ; 
and  so  he  was,  to  look  at,  for  he  lay  at  ease  in 
the  stmlight  and  the  broad  bay  window ;  though 
I  will  admit  that  basking  is  not  the  term  for 
the  disposition  of  his  mind  just  then.  Five 
chimed  the  dock.  He  got  up,  and  walked 
moodily  down  the  road  toward  l^e  cottage. 

At  the  window  of  his  sitting-room  sat  a  lady, 
her  bonnet  on,  her  chin  resting  pensively  on  her 
hand,  waiting  till  he  came  in  from  ^e  Blue 
Bragon.  Charles  saw  the  pretty  bonnet,  and 
felt  the  sad  pensiveness  of  the  face,  a  long  way 
cC  He  hurried  on ;  for,  said  a  Toice,  ''Can  this 
beAurelie?"  Buddenlyhe  stopped,  absorbed  and 
pained ;  he  recognised  Mary.  For  her  part,  she 
did  not  fail  to  observe  the  quick  change  in  his 
manner ;  but  she  smiled  for  all  that,  and  ven- 
tured to  beckon  him  with  her  beautifiil  hand. 

"Mary!"  he  ezdaimed,  hastening  into  the 
room^  ''what  put  it  into  your  little  head  to 
oomehere?" 

"  I  eame  to  see  you,  Charles,'^  she  replied, 
bhislmig. 

"  To  see  me  ?"  he  repeated,  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  object,  as  well  he  might  be.  But  her 
bhuhing  ftce,  her  grave,  tender  eyes,  where 
more  than  in  ins  own  heart  the  memory  of  old 
times  seemed  to  be  recorded  for  his  reading,  reas- 
sured him.  Painful  it  was,  too,  to  be  so  reassured. 
A  little  less  innocence,  a  little  less  faithfdlness, 
a  UUU  less  tenderness,  would  have  rendered  so 
much  less  his  self-reproach.  "  To  see  me  ?"  he 
aid.  '^  "  It-  was  n6t  worth  your'  trouble,  dear 


Mary ;"  and  he  kissed  her  hand  with  an  almost 
touching  humility.  He  saw  and  remembered  so 
many  things. 

Not  worth  your  trouble ;  we  shall  see,  said 
her  heart,  hopefully  and  quietly. 

"  But  I  forget  that  you  are  fatigued  and  need 
ever-so-much  refreshment.  Mrs.  Oakle!"  Hero 
appeared  the  little  restless  black  eyes,  the 
lavender  gown,  and  the  delicate,  professional- 
looking  hands,  still  as  white  and  small,  almost, 
as  a  child's.  "  Be  good  enough  to  make  tea  for 
this  lady  immediately;  and,  meanwhile,  bring 
me  the  hamper  that  came  this  morning,  will 

you  ?" 

Now,  Mrs.  OaUe,  good  soul !  was  more  eccen- 
tric than  ever.  Age  had  increased  her  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  during  the  single  hour  that  Mary 
had  been  in  her  house  her  fussing  knew  no 
bounds.     Charles  did  not  guess  that. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  complacently 
regarding  Mary,  and  girding  up  her  loins  with 
her  apron  strings ;  "  I'm  very  partikler  about 
tea!" 

"  But  you  wiU  let  us  have  some,  I  suppose  ?" 

'•  I  don't  know  about  that.  Well,"  she  re- 
sumed, nodding  good-naturedly  at  Mary,  after 
a  pause,  iilled  in  by  the  fair  girl's  look  of 
amused  surprise  and  Charlie's  annoyance. 
"Well,  I  don't  mind.  FU  let  you  have  it;" 
and  with  another  confidential  nod  to  Mary  she 
left  the  room. 

"What  a  fanny  old  woman!"  exclaimed 
Mary,  laughing  low. 

"  Mad,  my  love.  Quite  harmless,  you  know, 
but  quite  mad.  Shan't  let  her  come  in  any 
more." 

Mary  stiU  laughed  till  Charles  got  to  "  my 
love,"  and  a  little  longer ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
laugh  was  not  good,  and  her  eyes  would  have 
nolhing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  observe  the 
change,  though — not  in  her  voice ;  and  as  for 
the  change  in  her  eyes,  he  accounted  for  that 
because  he  was  engaged  looking  into  them  to 
see  what  it  was  that  gave  her  presence  such  an 
influence  over  his  spirit.  It  was'  the  same  in- 
fluence— always,  at  all  times;  and  powerful  over 
all  circumstances.  He  set  it  down  to  the  force 
of  old  association ;  and  forthwith  began  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  sweet  oblivious  rest,  exactly  such 
as  the  guilty  and  unfortunate  enjoy  in  the 
drowsy  moments  of  the  morning  before  they  are 
well  awake.  He  was  again  dear  Charlie,  as  of 
old.  He  went  back  seven  strides  into  the  past 
before  tea  came  on,  and  was  once  more  the  good 
boy  we  first  knew  him.  Mary  herself  became 
infected  with  the  old  innocent  nonsense;  and 
started  to  find  her  errand  forgot,  and  her  head 
and  his  thrust  all  among  the  bow-pots,  engaged 
in  thinking  and  talking  the  merest  rubbish  in 
the  world. 

Susan  with  the  tea  checked  her ;  but  for  all 
her  pensiveness  and  sadness,  and  the  thought  of 
what  she  should  say,  she  covli  not  help  feeling 
a  very  bi^  delight  at  filling  Charlie's  cup ;  and 
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was  fhat  ^ieoe  of  sugar  enough,  aud  shouldn't 
eh^  put  him  ju^t  a  Uttle  piece  from  that  nice 
loaf  that  came  in  the  hamper.  And  what  a  nice 
little  house!  How  snug,  how  happy,  how 
quiet,  how  contented,  though  ever  so  poor  I 

But  the  time  passed.  It  had  already  grown 
dusk— 0  the  dusk ! — ^it  was  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  coach  started  at  half-past.  She  rose  hur- 
riedly, put  on  her  bonnet  (J  forgot  to  say  with 
what  a  pretty  con£dence  she  took  it  off,  and  did 
up  her  hair  before  the  old  ebony-framed  looking- 
g&ss),  and  went  out  with  Charles. 

''What  is  the  time  now,  Charles?"  she 
thoughtfully  asked. 

"A  quarter  past  seven,"  he  answered,  be- 
ginning at  last  to  wonder  what  could  bring  her 
down  to  stay  so  short  a  time. 

''  A  quarter  past !  And — and  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I  forgot !  What  shall  I 
do  ?" 

'^m  go  to  town  with  you,  and  we  can  talk 
on  the  way." 

"  But  won't  there  be  some  bothering  people  in 
the  coach  ?" 

"Well,  don't  go  by  the  coach,  Mary.  The 
Blue  Dragon  keeps  a  fly  that  will  take  you 
safer.  It  is  always  at  my  service,  and  will  be 
no  expense  at  all,  n^y  love." 

Again  my  love !  Mary  did  not  quite  believe 
the  Blue  Dragon  so  generous  as  to  keep  a  car- 
riage at  Charles's  service,  free  of  charge;  but 
because  he  had  been  kind  enough  to  say  so,  and 
because  he  had  again  said  "my  love,"  these 
were  additional  reasons  why  she  should  stay 
and  speak  her  errand  out. 

Charles  understood  her  assent  in  her  silence, 
and  turned  off  down  the  road  with  her.  Then 
they  came  to  a  broad  lane ;  and  in  the  broad 
lane  was  a  stile,  over  which  they  clambered  into 
a  narrow  Lane.  There  was  a  good  English  hedge 
to  the  left ;  to  the  right  a  trench,  bordered  with 
a  ^w  of  close>grown  beeches.  It  was  a  lane 
J^tUe  frequented,  and  their  feet  rustled  in  the 
high  grass  that  grew  on  either  side.  The 
rustle  of  grass  at  your  feet  of  an  evening  is  a 
good  thing.  Presently  they  came  to  a  hav-rick, 
pa^y  cut ;  and  there  they  turned  off,  and  came 
out  on  a  wide  and  open  common. 

Hitherto  no  more  had  been  said ;  for  lanes  are 
best  to  be  silent  in.  But  now  they  were  on  the 
open  common  there  was  little  more  disposition  to 
speak.  Charles  had  lapsed  again  into  his  deli- 
cious oblivious  rest,  and  Mary  was  thinking 
what  tp  say :  besid^^,  the  common  was  too  like 
St.  Q^rg^'s  ]l^elds,  find  the  dus)^  wct9  deepening 
into  dark. 

At  length  Mary  ventured.  "  Charles,"  she 
laid,  i^  a  low  voice,  ^d  leaning  a  little  more  pa 
bis  arm,  "  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"  I  am  happier  than  to  think  at  all.  But  now 
you  have  br(^en  the  spell,  what  is  it  you  wished 
to  say  to  ip6,  Mary  ?" 

8)16  U^  a  huziied  step  forwand,  and  was 
Igain  silsnt. 
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"Is  it  to  reproach  me  fof  my  futhloss  xm- 
kindness  toward  you  ?" 

"  liTo,  Charles,"  she  answered,  becoming  grave 
all  at  once.  "Not,  at  least,  as  you  mean^— to 
reproach  in  order  to  recal  your  love.  For 
before  I  left  home  to-day,  I  deliberately  re- 
nounced it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  r"  ho  asked,  astonished, 
and  would  have  stopped  to  look  into  her  face. 
But  she  walked  hurriedly  on  with  her  h^ad 
turned  aside,  and  would  not  be  looked  at. 

"I  deliberately  renounced  it,"  she  repeated; 
"though  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  have  not  loved 
you  well  enough  even  to  make  such  an  effort  as 
this  to  retain  your  affection.  It  was  my  right !" 
she  said.  "You  promised,  and  gave;  it  was 
my  only  possession ;  and  I  know  that  my  love 
was  f^our  best  gift,  great  as  you  are!"  6he 
burst  at  once  into  a  little  angry  passion  of  tears. 

Por  the  first  time  Charles  fully  realised  this 
last  truth.  He  had  been  too  long  accustomed 
to  her  love ;  she  gave  it  too  unreservedly,  and 
he  took  it  for  granted  as  a  thing  that  belonged 
to  him.  And  he  did  not  know  at  length  how 
much  of  him  was  Mary's  lovo,  till  he  saw  it 
about  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  little  that  Could 
remain. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  this  must  not  be.     What 
ou  say  is  truth.     I  acknowledge  it — ^you  know 

have  acknowledged  it  before.  And  I  say 
again  that,  whatever  may  be,  you  have  been  the 
only  light  and  the  only  truth  to  me." 

"  Ah,  Charles,  that  is  a  barrel,  a  cold  assure 
ance.  It  might  satisfy  an  angel's,  but  neyer  a 
woman's  heart." 

Sho  was  again  calm  and  he  was  still.  They 
walked  a  Uttle  way  in  silence,  and  then  Mary 
continued : 

"  Ko,  it  is  purely  for  your  sake  that  I  am 
here.  I  made  this  resolution  whoUy  to  renounce 
the  hopes  I  may  have  foolishly  indulged,  hc^es 
that  nothing  shall  renew — Charles!  Charles! 
do  not  interrupt  me — that  you  may  be  sure  I 
am  not  governed  even  by  ihs  selfishness  of  a 
woman's  affection.  I  tear  my  hopes  away — 
thoy  were  not  many — that  you  may  see  I  ra- 
proach  you  only  for  your  sake.  ' "  See,' '  she  said, 
with  her  trembling  voice,  "how  unworthy  it 
was  of  you  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  a  poor 
girl  like  me !  You  knew  how  long  I  had  loved 
you — ^how  humbly  I  loved  you — ^how  I  had 
nobody  else  to  love.  You  knew  that  between 
the  remembrance  of  what  we  used  to  be  to  each 
other,  even  when  children " 

HJ^re  she  choked  oonaid^ably ;  but  sh^  plucked 
up  heart  and  began  again. 

"  You  know  that,  between  th^  remembrano^pf 
that  time  and  your  own  assurai^pee,  I  would  npt 
listen  to  the  fear  that  you  wer^  top  much  abpve 
me,  and  came  to  trust  that  I  should  not  b#  de- 
ceived at  last,  for  all  your  wayward  heart.  But 
you  bro]{;e  that  tru^ti-nbroka  it,  and  restored  it, 
a^d  hx»]$e  itapd  brolj;^  j^  f^^  Cb«rl«»>  it  ^ms 
myelin    li  ^i^uld  hava  b^«n  ecfiel  t9  tmy^^mm 
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that  Wed  you^^-it  was  doubly  omel  to  me,  80 
dfipendont  and  alone.  Dear  Charlie"— -fihe 
looked  into  his  face  for  the  fb'at  time  on  the 
common,  glided  her  linked  arm  along  his  till 
thair  hands  touched,  and  said — "  Dear  Charlie, 
consider  it  1  Consider  haw  cruel  and  unworthy 
it  ijf as ;  and  for  ypur  own  sake,  for  your  own 
honour,  do  not  make  sport  of  a  poor  girl's  happi- 
ness any  more !" 

Charles  answered  nothing.  He  hardly  knew 
that  he  had  beezi  doing  all  this ;  and  when  it 
was  revealed  to  him,  it  was  as  if  infernal 
fires,  battened  down  within,  leaped  gaily  up  to 
akow  the  cause.  Again  the  terrible  thought 
swept  like  a  fiime  £rom  the  infernal  fires  across 
his  mind---''  It  is  of  no  use :  fore-doomed,  fore* 
damned.    It  is  the  price  of  my  success.'' 

Darklybrooding,  he  answered  nothing.  Hary^s 
an^eoB  little  heart  stopped,  that  she  might  not 
fail  to  hear  a  whisper  or  observe  a  sign ;  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dim  horizon,  and  she 
haidly  knew  what  he  thought 

"  /  have  forgiven  you,  Charles,"  she  said.  ' *  I 
have,  sincerely !  and  now  (disengaging  her  arm) 
I  must  beg  your  forgiveness  in  return." 
"  Mine,  Mary !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Yes,  Charles !  I  could  not  help,  I  could  not 
help  it,"  she  repeated,  more  deeply  agitated  than 
ever.  "  It  was  before  I  taught  myself  to  resign 
you,  and  it  was  my  love  that  made  me  a  spy. 
"What  secrets  have  you  with  Mrs.  Maberly  ?" 

He  stood  thunderstruck,  and  then  turned  back 
in  the  direction  they  came  from. 

'*  Is  it  true?  can  it  be  true  ?"  she  continued  in 

a  voice  betraying  a  certain  awe  as  well  as  agony. 

"  Mary,  it  is  true,"  he  answered,  in  a  deep, 

dogged  tone.     **  And  now  curse  me  and  leave 

me  to  my  guilt." 

"  Oh,  why  will  you  talk  as  if  the  good  way 
wei9  n/ot  as  open  to  you  as  to  all  the  world  ? 
Charles  1  my  love ! "  cried  the  dear  girl,  catching 
his  hand  importunately,  **  remember  she  speaks 
to  you  who  knows  you  best.  Save  yourself 
from  these  bitter  moods,  or  they'll  destroy  you ! 
Give  me,  in  return  for  *the  happiness  you  have 
,  broken,  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  it  tpaa 
worth  my  trouble  to  come  so  far  to  see  you.  It 
is  not  too  late !  I  know  it  is  not  too  late ! 
There  is  time  for  you  to  break  off,  and  save  your 
soul  and  hers  too.  Think  of  that,  Charles — ^and 
hers  too.  The  way  is  plain ! " 
"  It  is  dark  to  me." 

He  spoke  in  so  hollow,  hard,  and  dry  a  tone, 
that  Mary  resigned  herself  to  despairing  silence. 
Her  little  heart  was  breaking;  his,  darkening 
and  darkening;  and  so  they  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  common.  But  they  held  together 
nevertheless,  their  arms  close  linked ;  so  it  was 
elear  there  was  a  little  hope  yet  left  in  one  heart, 
and  a  little  clinging  to  the  light  in  the  other. 

Many  minutes,  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  so 
pasMd;  busy  minutes  they  were.  For  at 
length,  just  as  calmness  began  to  relqra  to  her, 
tbe  ffilenee  teemed  to  deepen   bet^e^  tkem. 


The  rigid  am  of  Charles  dropped;  andsheheard 
him  whispering  to  Ihe  dun  horizon  strange 
words.  She  looked  up  anxiouedy ;  his  face  was 
fallen  from  its  stem  hardness,  and  guilt,  fear^ 
despair  traversed  it  with  swift  wings.  He  was 
saying  an  old  Latin  chant — ^£ery,  terrible ;  and 
his  voice,  though  he  whispered,  rose  and  fell 
with  the  words  till  they  sank  and  trembled  in  a 
last  imploring  line.  Mary  knew  nothing  of 
Latin,  but  it  was  all  the  same.  The  dread,  the 
abasement,  the  imploring  of  the  whispered  words 
interpreted  themoslves ;  and  a  big  wave  of  re- 
joicing emotion  washed  away  her  troubles  and 
her  consciousness  at  once.  With  her  little  hand 
she  had  turned  him  aside,  and  may  be  the  way 
was  now  made  plain  for  evermore. 

From  the  sweet  stupor  of  this  thought  she 
awoke  to  speak  calmly  about  how  beautiful 
were  the  shadows  there  under  the  trees;  for 
the  moon  was  rising.  And,  talking  of  trees, 
Charles  could  point  out  how,  like  a  sentinel, 
stood  that  solitary  elm  upon  the  hiU,  signalling 
the  rising  wind  or  the  coming  rain  to  the  trees 
in  the  vale.  And  so  again  they  crossed  the 
common  in  such  talk  as  this — ^peace  returned, 
nothing  declared,  and  all  imderstood. 

But  the  subject  came  round  again,  and  Charles 
spoke  BO  gratefully  and  earnestly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  the  time.  "  Mary,"  he 
said,  "  what  do  I  not  owe  you  ?  There  is  no- 
thing in  me  the  world  admires  that  I  am  not 
conscious  I  first  drew  fix>m  you.  There  is  no- 
thing in  me  the  good  abhor  which  is  not  con- 
stantly covered  with  the  rebuke  of  your  pre- 
sence. The  remembrance  of  your  name  alone 
has  saved  me,  after  all,  fix)m  many  a  folly — 
many  a  sin ;  and  if  I  ever  did  well,  it  came  of 
thinking  of  your  sweet  face.     How  is  it  ?" 

"Can't  tell!"  she  answered,  with  a  happy 
little  laugh. 

*'And  I  have  offended,  grieved,  and  out- 
raged you!  Never  mind!  To-night,  to-night 
seals  fidl!  I  have  resolved.  With  your  help 
and  forgiveness  I  will  fight  a  good  fight  yet,  and 
all  shall  be  weU.'* 

There  was  something  Mary  had  forgotten.  She 
looked  grave  again  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 
"  There's  one  enemy,  then,  that  you  must  kill 
directly." 

"  Who— what  is  that  r" 

**  Oh,  he's  only  a  foreigner,"  she  answered, 
covering  her  embarrassment  with  a  show  of 
playfulness. 

"  Wine  !"  said  Charles,  bitterly. 

"  Ah,  you  had  resolved  already  then !  Oh,  if 
you  would  only  1" 

"  By '* 

"Charles,  Charles!  you  shall  not  swear!" 
cried  she,  earnestly.  His  hand  was  partly 
raised,  and  his  wild  manner  aU  returned. 

"  Mary,  I  will !"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  by 
the  hand.  "This  runlet  shall  be  to  me  the  river 
of  deat^ ;  it  is  narrow  enough,  and  as  easy  to 
leap ;  «ad  staacybg  by  it  1  swear "  Mary 
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stood  appalled  to  hear  how  he  swore  he  wotdd 
neyer  taste  wine  again. 

^'Oh!  what  a  charge  there  is  upon  your 
conscience  now,  dear  Charles !" 

<<  Conscience.  I  hayn't  enough  to  bear  such 
a  resolution:  I  have  only  a  Uttle  light  that 
never  appears  except  to  reproach  me  with 
the  sands  on  which  I 'founder.  Tou  are  my 
conscience ;  and  that  is  why  I  held  you  by  the 
hand.  And  now  jump,  dear  Mary."  He  passed 
his  arm  round  her,  and  together  they  leapt  over 
the  rivulet  easy  to  leap— the  stream  that  re- 
presented the  river  of  death. 

As  Mary  alighted,  a  violent  shudder  passed 
over  her ;  and  the  village  clock  struck  ten ! 

**  Ten  o'clock !"  she  cried,  in  alarm. 

He  stooped  and  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
liset ;  the  dew  was  heavy,  and  her  delicate  little 
shoes  were  saturated.  ''Mary,  my  dear  girl! 
you  wiU  die  of  cold !  'VThy  did  you  not  tell  me 
of  this  ?" 

''I  did  not  notice  it,"  she  quietly  said, 
shuddering  again.  ''But  how  shall  I  get 
home  ?" 

"  Let  us  run  to  the  Dragon,  and  then  we  will 
see."  They  joined  hands,  and  he  made  her  run 
at  a  brisk  rate  till  they  came  to  the  inn.  The 
carriage  always  at  Charles's  service  was  hired 
two  hotirs  before,  and  would  not  return  that 
night. 

Mary  looked  blank  and  terrified. 

"  You  must  stop  at  Mrs.  Oakle's — there's  no 
help  for  it;  and  besides,  you  must  get  to  bed 
directly.  I  can  return  and  sleep  at  the  inn 
when  I  have  put  you  in  Susan's  chaise.  If  the 
old  lady's  mad,  her  daughter  isn't." 

There  really  was  no  h^p  for  it ;  and  Mary  was 
weary  and  cold ;  and  so  it  was  arranged.  She 
was  bestowed  in  Charles's  room,  and  he  returned 
to  the  Blue  Dragon. 

But  Mary  could  not  go  to  bed  yet.  Susan 
chafed  her  feet,  and  covered  them  with  a  pair  of 
woollen  stockings,  and  her  mother's  very  best 
shoes.  And  then  Mary  sat  by  the  window, 
looking  at  the  moonshine,  and  thinking  over, 
with  a  grateful  but  still  sorrowful  mind,  the 
events  of  the  day.  What  women  will  brood, 
what  they  will  dream  at  such  an  hour,  when 


they  love  as  Mary  loved,  and  fear  as  ahe  feared, 
and  hope-*-alas  for  it !— ^as  she  h<^»ed,  beguilod 
the  later  hours  of  the  night.  But  what  ooald 
rob  her  of  the  happiness  of  having  saved  him — 
though  and  indeed  she  saved  him  not  for  herselil 
Seven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock  chimed.  Still 
Mary  sat  by  the  window — she  had  so  much  to 
dream  about.  Then  she  thought  she  <m(fhi  to  go 
to  bed ;  and  began  to  prepare  aocordingly.  She 
was  just  laughing  because  she  looked  so  fiumy 
in  Mrs.  Oakle's  cap— under  the  borders  of 
which  she  had  tucked  her  hair  quite  beautiful, 
I  am  sure — ^when  the  blood  was  startled  in  her 
limbs  by  a  voice  from  the  street.  Was  ft 
Charles's  voice  ?  Was  he  singing  ?  The  sotmd 
smote  her  to  the  heart.  She  went  to  Hie  win* 
dow,  and  softly  lifted  it.  The  moon  was  shining 
brilliantly;  and  Charles  passed  that  instant. 
He  did  not  look  up,  as  be  marched  rapidly  on ; 
but  Mary  saw  his  face  clear  in  the  moonligtit — 
if  not  by  its  own  light ;  for  it  poatively  glowed 
with  excitement — ^and  wine !  He  lifted  his  barad 
head  proudly,  and  sang  aloud.  "Brave  my 
heart !"  he  sang : — 

Brave  my  heart !  why  let  her  flee. 
If  she  wiU  not  dweU  with  thee~ 
Or  her  voloe  it  aiill  to  be 
Anathema  eternally. 
Oat,  vile  Liffht !  by  which  we  see 
Only  when  Ti«  vain  to  sec ! 

Brave  my  heart !  if  thus  the  day 
Be  Egyptian  dark  alway. 
Shall  we,  when  the  day  is  done. 
Stand  Mbok^  of  the  sua  ? 
Shall  we  dread,  aa  mpit  is  nigh. 
Bloody  threatenings  m  the  sky  ? 
Brave  my  heart,  it  shall  not  be ! 
We'll  be  gay,  for  we  are  free ; 
And  the  Fiend  aawiUcie  thee ! 

What  he  said  on  the  common  about  the  Httie 

light  flashed  across  Mary's  mind ;  and  she  Imew, 

therefore^  that  it  was  of  his  Conscience  he  sang 

that  mad  song.    Every  word  knelled  clear  and 

heavy  in  her  ears ;  but  she  watched  and  listened 

till  the  last  faint  sound  expired.    Then  turning 

&om  the  window  a  countenance  blank,  and 

white,  and  rigid  as  stone;  **  FareweU !"  she  said, 

and  dr<^ped  her  hands,  and  Bwooaod  where  she 

stood. 

fTo  be  concUided  in  our  m£xt*J 


readijS^g   raids. 


XO  Vn. — ^WILLIAM   FAUST. 


Thbbb  is  a  well-known  and  often-quoted  passage 
of  JefiGrey's,  in  which  he  takes  stock  roughly  of 
our  accumulating  literature,  and  speculates  upon 
the  judicious  economy  which  an  exasperated 
posterity  will  have  to  eixeroiae,  in  selecting  its 
mtellectual  food.  He  supposes  that  our  children 
at  the  — ^th  remove  may  have  b^n  reduced  to 


the  necessity  of  submitting  our  favourites  to  a 
process  of  distillation,  and  bottling  off  the  essence 
for  use.  He  imagines  a  library  of  fractional  parts 
of  standard  poets — just  as  if  some  Charles  Knight 
of  A.D.  2000,  should  publish  ''  Two  minutes  and 
a  half  (a-piece)  with  the  Best  Authors !'' 
Jeffi-ey  wae   wrong.      The  reading -pow^ 
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of  ike  laee  beats  the  produciBg -power  by 
'^Im^  olialks^"  and  though  every  five  years 
or  so  kaditsUterary  fashion,  the  soul  of  the 
world  is  just,  and  what  is  good,  however  for- 
gotten for  a  lame,  is  not  dead  bat  sleepeth.  Fret 
not  thyself  therefore  because  an  evil-doer  like 
Dobbs  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  for  his  litde 
puppy-dog's  day;  neither  be  tiiou  envious  be- 
cause Snobbs  has 

a  third  edition  in  the  press. 


Is  not  the  '^Onuiipiesence  of  Stupidity/'  by 
Bobertnlus  Mountflummery,  in  its  twenty- 
eighth,  and  "  Proverbial  Verbosity,"  by  Sark- 
iag  Fupper,  in  its  eighteenth  edition,  besides 
beuig  pi0)IiBhed  gorgeously  illustrated,  and  also 
"  fbt  the  use  of  Schools  ?"  Is  it  not  so  ?  "We 
believQ  it  is.  Yet  are  we  prepared  to  depone 
before  any  magistrate  in  a  ''  solemn  and  sincere 
Declaration  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an 
AjQt  intituled  an  Act  to  repeal  an  Act,  &c.,  &c., 
for  the  better  prevention  of  extra-judicial  oaths 
and  affidavits,"  that  we  have  read  Shakspeare 
within  the  week ! 

The  four  names  which,  in  the  eye  of  that 
vague  and  respectaUe  individual,  the  *'  General 
Reader,"  stand  for  the  literature  of  our  own  day, 
are  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray. 
They  have  all  had  the  largest,  most  intelligent, 
most  appreciative  audiences  that  ever  men  of 
letters  were  favoured  with,  and  they  have  all 
made  a  deep  impression  tipon  modem  habits  of 
thought  and  of  writing.  Yet  three  of  the  four 
have  lived  to  see  the  tide  turn,  to  have  arith- 
metioaUy-minded  critics  count  over  the  bay- 
leaves  in  their  crowns  and  say  ''  One  or  two  too 
many !"  Thackeray  is  at  this  moment  at  peri- 
helion, and  has  been  praised  by  implication,  if 
not  openly,  at  the  expense  of  dear  Charles 
Dickens — ^too  often,  we  happen  to  think.  Car- 
lyh  and  Macaulay  have  both  learned  of  late,  in 
jcompany  with  BusseU  and  Palmerston,  that 

The  preMDoe  of  perpetual  change 
Is  ever  on  the  earth, 

and  flUso  in  the  periodicals  and  newspapers.  But 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  they  smash 
chimney  ornaments,  or  re&se  reasonable  suste- 
nance, when  an  unfavourable  allusion  is  made  to 
their  writings  in  the  public  prints.  They  are 
wiser  and  better  men  for  it,  and  show  it  to  any 
friend  who  may  happen  to  be  present,  after 
which  they  both  laugh  consumedly  and  talk  of 
things  in  general.  This  statement  is  authorised, 
and  contradiction  is  defied. 

If  the  living  on  this  side  of  the  Styx  take 
matters  so  coolly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  literary  population  of  Hades  complain 
Mnong  themselves  of  posthumous  neglect  and 
misappreciation.  But  we  think  the  readers  of 
the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  might 
show  good  cause  for  complamt.  It  is  the 
fashion  just  now  to  revile  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  glorify  exceedingly  the  Elizabethan 
and  CromwelHan  times.     "Well,  the  eighteenth 


century  was  bad  enough,  we  dare  say,  but 
perhaps  no  worse  than  its  neighbours,  one 
of  whom  happens  to  be  the  nineteenth.  That 
will  come  in  for  its  turn  of  abuse  and  mis- 
representation by-and-bye,  and  critics  like  those 
who  now  cry  "miserable  expediency"  and  "de- 
solating negations"  when  the  previous  century 
is  mention^,  will  then  plant  thorns  and  thistles 
on  the  grave  of  this,  saying,  "Shoddy  and  Veneer, 
Chicory  and  Bepresentative  Institutions — ^thank 
Heaven,  we  ain't  our  grandfathers !" 

We  maintain  that  the  eighteenth  century  was 
ar  respectable  century,  and  produced  some  decent 
fellows— one  of  whom  was  Wileiam  Paley,  of 
the  good-humoured  nose  and  eyes,  and  the 
cocked-hat,  and  the  everlasting  fishing-rod;  who 
wrote  some  of  the  most  useM  of  books ;  and 
missed  a  bishopric  because  he  wrote  a  paragraj^ 
about  pigeons.  Of  him  we  propose  to  discourse 
a  little. 

We  have  written  thus  far  playfully ;  but  we 
mean  what  we  have  written  in  all  seriousness. 
The  popular  tendency  to  depreciate  the  eighteenth 
oentury  is  about  as  intelligent  and  informed  as 
the  popular  admiration  of  Carlyle — ^that  is,  it  is 
altogeUier  superficial  and  parrot-like.  The  great 
crowd  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  admirers  have  never  pene- 
trated beneath  the  surface  of  his  writLngs,  never 
got  beyond  his  marvellously  powerful  and  stirring 
style.  If  they  knew  his  real  "  doctrine,"  they 
would  turn  and  rend  him.  The  safety  of  a  pro- 
phet such  as  he  is  in  poetry  and  enigma.  Pro- 
pound his  ideas  in  the  strict  logical  form  to  the 
million  who  swear  by  him,  and  make  wide  their 
phylacteries  of  his  dark  sayings,  and  you  will  be 
voted  an  idiot,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  subversive 
scoundrel. 

We  say  thia  is  no  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and 
assert  that  the  mass  of  "  respectable"  and  "  in- 
telligent" depreciators  of  Paley  knew  as  much 
about  his  writings  as  the  admirers  of  Carlyle 
know  of  his.  How  many  of  the  readers  of  tiiis 
paper  are  aware  what  Paley's  moral  system 
really  was,  or  understand  his  doctrine  of 
"  general  consequences  ?"  "  Oh,"  says  one, 
"Paley's  doctrine  was  that  of  Expediency — 
every  schoolboy  knows  that !"  And  opening  the 
Philosophy,  he  lays  his  finger  upon  that  ob- 
noxious word,  and  dismisses  the  subject  with 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  it  as  the  little  girl 
had  of  Presbyterianism  when  she  took  the 
centipede  in  the  garden  for  a  votary  of  that  faith. 
Over  and  over  again  are  we  asked,  when  poor 
Paley  is  found  on  our  reading-stand,  why  we 
read  him?  "Who  reads  P«dey  now-o'-dap ? 
Eighteenth  Century  Selfish  school  of  Morals — 
Bundle  him  oiF  with  Locke,  CondiUac,  Hartley, 
Priestly,  and  the  whole  list  of  Sensualist  Philo- 
sophers." But  the  hoi  is  we  cannot  afford  to 
bundle  him  off.  We  say  nothing  now  of  the 
fjEust  that  the  Catholic  reader  is  tiie  only 
reader  who  knows  his  business.  But  we  do 
say,  we  find  in  Paley  such  a  treasury  of 
shrewd  observation,  of  quiet  humour,  of  clear, 
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incisive  logic,  and  of  pellucid  Englieh,  that  we 
roust  decljjiie  relegating  him  to  the  lumber-room. 
These  are  the  days  of  dogmatism,  of  "utter- 
ances ;"  and  in  the  midst  of  the  heartiest  enjoy- 
ment of  writers  like  John  Euskin,  Francis 
Newman,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  we  sometimes  cry  out,  like 
the  Scotchmen,  who  languished  for"  one  hour  of 
Dundee,"  Oh  for  five  minutes  of  the  Syllogism ! 
Commend  us  even  to  Babbaea, — 

Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Perio,  quoque  prima, 
Ccesare,  Gamestrea,  Featino,  Barooo-^-^ 

and  all  the  rest  of  it,  by  way  of  respite  from 

this  eternal  dictation !     Then  Butler  and  Paley 

come  to  our  rescue,  and  we  make  up  our  minds 

in  common   gratitude  to  write  a  Haid  about 

them,  or  one  of  them.     Let  us  say  a  little  about 

Paley,  as  well  as  about  his  works. 

It  has  been  observed— we  remember  seeing 

the  thing  very  boldly   and  forcibly  put  in  a 

leader  in  the  &caminer  some  years  ago— that  no 

profession  furnishes  so  large  a  quota  of  shame-* 

M   offenders   against   social   propriety  as  the 

clerical.     Certainly  it  seems  to  us  no  profession 

has  fumished  so  many  wits  and  hon-vivanU, 

Said  Luther, 

Who  loves  not  Woman,  Wine,  and  Song 
Bemaitis  a  fool  his  whole  life  long  ; 

and  his  teaching  has  been  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed by  Protestant  clergymen,  at  least  as  far 
as  wine  is  concerned.  We  have  always  found 
these  gentlemen  the  most  delicate  of  connoisseurs 
in  all  that  comes  from  the  grape ;  and  one  of  the 
most  vivid  images  in  the  halls  of  our  memory  is 
that  of  a  grey-headed  old  rector  flaming  up  with 
indignation  at  the  loss  of  a  small  case  of 
Lachrym(B  Chruti,  which  everybody  but  him- 
self had  forgotten — it  had  lain  fifteen  years 
in  a  cellar,  and  was  at  last  smothered  in  the 
rubbish  of  some  demolished  houses  in  the 
city.  Tbe  old  gentleman,  of  whom  no  one 
had  heard  for  years,  suddenly  turned  up, 
making  affectionate  inquiries  after  his  half- 
dozen  of  the  "  warm  south  ;'*  and  highly  spiced, 
though  somewhat  unsanctified,  was  the  oration 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  denounce  Hetropolitan 
Improvements  as  soon  as  he  found  his  treasure 
buried,  with  a  handsome  suite  of  offices  over  it 
by  way  of  mausoleum.  Let  some  one  "  write  a 
book,**  setltceti  a  Biographical  Gallery  of  Funny 
Clergymen,  who  have  known — ( Vtx&re  knowing 
fellows  an^5  Thomas  Binney)-— "  how  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds."  Let  us  have  a  cata- 
logue raisonnee  of  clerical  jokes,  beginning  with 
the  immortal  pun  Nbn  Angliy  sed  Angeli,  &c., 
and  coming  down  to  the  best  things  of  Barham 
and  Sydney  Smith.  And  in  the  Ust,  let  not 
WiUiam  Pdey*s  smart  sayings  be  forgotten,  nor 
his  cheerful  savoir-vivre. 

In  Henry's  "Epitome  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy" Wniiam  Paley  is  placed  between  Fer- 
guson and  Darwin,  and  close  to  Bentham,  and 
disposed  of  in  the  following  terms : — 

WiujAX  Palet  (bom  in  1743,  and  died  in  1805) 


pttblished  his  odsbrated  wofk  on  Moral  Pbildiophy  in 
178&  He  agrsM  with  Home  in  resolTing  the  esMoce 
of  virtue  into  utility,  yet  he  difiere  from  him  by  deny* 
ing  the  existence  of  conscience,  or  of  any  moral  fiu^olty, 
considered  either  as  a  moral  sense,  or  as  a  modification 
or  the  reason.  Paley  was  a  strennous  supporter  of  the 
selfish  system,  though  not  in  its  grossest  fomn.  Tbe 
general  consequences  of  aotions  is  the  sole  criterion  of 
their  moral  quality.  Virtue  is  defined  by  him  to  be 
*'  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everla^^ting  happiness."  Mackin- 
tosh makes  the  observation  that  this  is  not  so  macb  a 
definition  as  a  propoitition.  Taken,  however,  as  a  defi- 
nition, it  involves  the  gravest  consequences;—- among 
others,  that  an  act  even  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
(which,  unless  his  definition  involve  a  contradiction, 
roust  be  taken  only  as  the  rule  of  action)  is  destitute  of 
the  character  of  virtue.  Conformably  with  his  prin- 
ciples, he  makes  no  distinction  between  Prudence  and 
Virtue,  except  that  the  former  relates  to  what  we  shall 
gain  or  lose  in  this  world,  the  latter  to  what  we  shall 
gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come — that  is  to  sa^,  he 
makes  no  essential  distinction. 

The  "popular"  notion  concerning' Paley  is, 
that  he  advocated  "  expediency'*  in  its  g^rosseat 
form ;  and  -we  have  repeatedly  had  to  challen^ 
the  proof  of  this  in  conversation  with  men  and 
women  belonging  to  the  intelligent  dasses,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Any  one  really 
acquainted  with  our  author,  will  know  that  he 
is  quite  safe,  in  any  company,  in  defying  the 
production  of  a  line  which  goes  to  support  this 
notion.  But  the  above  extract  from  a  very  ex- 
cellent book,  probably  represents  pretty  ac' 
curately  the  view  of  Paley's  moral  system  which 
prevails  in  our  intellectual  aristocracy.  Add  to 
these  two  classes  of  opinion  the  knowledge  which 
every  body  possesses,  that  he  said  he  "  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,"  that  he  was 
fond  of  a  game  at  cards,  and  of  going  out  a 
fishing,  and  that  he  advised  mankind  in  general 
"  never  to  pay  money  till  they  could  not  help 
it,  because  something  might  happen" — and 
you  get  the  received  vera  effigies  of  William. 
Paley,  and  it  is  a  "  very  pretty  pictwre  as  it 
stands."  Nevertheless,  we  mean  to  try  and 
damage  it  a  little,  and  see  if  we  cannot  grind 
colours  for  a  portrait  better  worth  framing  of  a 
man,  whose  memory  deserves  something  better 
than  slander ;  not  to  say  that  it  claims  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  friendB  of  human  progress. 

'WiQiam  Paley  belonged,  as  to  mortUe,  to  the 
class  of  men  in  which  Franklin,  and  William 
Hutton  of  Birmingham,  are  leading  types.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  strongly-marked,  biliary-lym- 
phatic-nervous temperament,  with  firmly- closed 
]i^—pronane4  nose,  broad  at  the  "  root" — a 
steady  eye — and  a  strong  frame  not  liable  to 
inflammatory  disease  of  a  rapidly-fia.tal  kind. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  indolent,  but  was  capable 
of  energetic  action;  good-humoured,  but  not 
good-tempered ;  and,  like  the  two  type  men  we 
have  named,  and  nearly  all  men  referable  to  that 
type,  fond  of  mechanics.  His  morale,  like  that 
of  Hutton  and  Franklin,  was  sound,  but  not  ele* 
vated;  strong,  but  not  delicate;  good,  serviceable 
crockery-ware  conscientiousness  was  his,  but  it 
had  neither  the  polish  nor  the  purity  of  the 
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porcelain  srticle.  According  to  his  own  mea- 
sure, and  the  circnmstanees  of  his  day  and  gene- 
ration, he  must  be  judged,  and  not  by  any  super- 
fine transcendental  standard. 

His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
keen  and  vigorous  intellect;  his  father  by  no 
means  deficient,  and  quite  far-sirfited  enough  to 
prophesy  the  future  eminence  of  his  son.  The 
cold,  easy,  lymphatic  character  of  both  father 
and  son  appears  amusingly  in  this  anecdote : — 

He  proceeded  to  the  tJniTersity  on  horseback,  in 
company  with  his  father;  and  in  after  life  ho  thus  de- 
8cril«d  the  disasters  that  befel  him  on  the  way.  "  I 
nerer  was  a  good  horseman,"  said  he;  "and  when  I 
followed  my  father  on  a  pony  of  mj  own,  on  my  first 
jonmey  to  Cambridge,  I  fell  off  seven  times.  I  was 
lighter  than  I  am  now,  and  my  falls  were  not  likely  to 
be  serions.  My  father,  on  hearing  a  thnmp,  wonld 
tarn  his  head  half  aside,  and  say,  '<  Take  care  of  thy 
money,  lad." 

Does  not  this  read  exactly  like  a  passage 
from  "William  Hutton  or  from  Franklin? 
It  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  Pale/s 
lanr-familiar  style,  the  stylo  in  which  he 
wrote  when  he  was  not  under  any  particular 
stimulus — the  natural  style,  in  fact,  of  a  lym- 
phatic man.  Have  not  our  readers  noticed  that 
when  their  energies  have  been  reduced  by  ill- 
ness they  have  found  themselves  apt  to  make 
short  sentences  and  "  point  high  "  as  it  is  called? 

Though  not  active  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
pastimes  of  boyhood,  young  Paley  was  so  cheerful 
a  companion,  and  so  full  of  dry  drollery,  that  he 
was  a  great  fevourite  at  school.  There,  he  did 
what  other  spiart  boys  have  done,  introduced 
legal  forms  into  some  of  the  games,  and  presided 
himself  over  mock- tribunals ;  a  circumstance 
which  is  not  without  a  special  interest  in  his 
case,  because  it  pointed  to  a  forensic  bent.  In 
the  accounts  of  his  college  career  we  get  the 
lymphatic  element  again  in  two  of  its  most 
common  indications — sloi^enliness  and  ungain- 
liness  ;— 

The  hilarity  and  drollery  which  Mr.  Paley  had  mani- 
fested at  school,  did  not  desert^him  at  the  Unirersily 
Thiis  his  company  was  mnch  songht,  and  the  combrons- 
ness  of  his  manner  and  the  general  slovenliness  of  his 
apparel  perhaps  oontribnted  to  increase  the  effect  of  his 

jocnlarity When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 

the  schools,  he  surprised  the  spectators  by  a  style  of 
dress  very  different  from  his  ordinary  habiliments.  He 
exhibited  his  hair  fnll-drcssed,  with  a  deep-mffled  shirt, 

and  new  silk-stockings Whatever  might  be  his 

assiduity  in  those  studies  which  the  discipline  of  the 
tTnivernty  required,  he  had  little  of  the  appearance,  and 
none  of  the  affectation,  of  a  hard  student.  His  room  was 
the  common  resort  of  the  juvenile  loungers  of  his  time ; 
and  during  the  first  period  of  his  undergraduateship  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  remaning  in  bed  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  as  he  was  much  in  company  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  many  wondered  how  he  found 
leisure  for  making  the  requisite  accession  to  his  Hterary 
stores. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  often  your  humorous 
fellow  is  awkward  or  a  sloven.  A  friend  of 
Sydney  Smith— and  he,  too,  belonged  to  the 
type  we  have  named— used  to  say,  "  Smith,  you 
always  remind  me  of  an  Athenian  carter.'*    The 


truth  is,  the  very  same  lymphatic  via  inertut 
which  leads  to  inattention  to  such  trifles  as  ex^ 
temals,  contributes  much  to  the  drollery  of  what 
such  individuals  say.  It  is  rarely  that  a  dry 
humorist  is  eaten  up  with  activity.  But  it  is 
reducing  poor  Paley  to  the  level  of  Paul  Bed- 
ford to  say,  as  is  said  above,  that  the  "  cum- 
brousness  of  his  manner,  &c.,  &c.,  contributed 
to  increase  the  effect  of  his  jocularity."  It  is 
not  the  ''cumbrousness  &c.,"  so  much  as  the 
quietness  and  apparent  unconsciousness  that 
makes  dry  humour.  However,  Paley  evidently 
knew  the  importance  of  what  Sam  Slick  caUs 
**  the  becomins ;"  for  is  it  not  written  that  he 
"surprised  the  spectators"  in  the  schools,  by 
'^  hair  full-dressed,  deep-rvMed  shirt,  and  new  (!) 
s0k-stocking8  ?" 

We  hope  our  readers,  who  may  not  before 
have  seen  the  following  anecdote  of  Paley,  as 
told  by  himself,  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  We 
have  always  done  and  stUl  do  : — 

I  spent  the  first  two  yearsofmy  nftdergraflUateship 
happily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  in  society, 
where  we  were  not  imsuxral,  but  idle  and  rather  expen- 
sive. At  the  commencement  of  my  third  year,  howerer, 
after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  I  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by 
one  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my  bedside,  and 
said,  **  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  d— <l  fool 
yon  are.  I  could  do  nothing  probably  were  I  to  try, 
and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead:  you  can  do  erery thing, 
and  cannot  afford  it  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the 
whole  night  on  account  of  these  reflections,  atld  am  now 
come  solemnly  to  inform  yon  that,  if  you  persist  in  your 
indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  soeiety."  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  I  lay  in  bed 
a  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed  my  plan.  I  ordered 
my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every  evening,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  lighted  by  myself.  I  arose  at  five;  read 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  except  such  hoars  as 
chapel  and  hall  required,  allotting  to  each  portion  of 
time  its  peculiar  branch  of  study;  and  just  before  the 
closing  of  the  gates  (nine  o'clock)  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring coffee-house,  where  I  constantly  regaled  upon 
a  mutton  chop  And  a  dose  of  milk-punch.  And  thus, 
on  taking  my  bachelor^s  degree,  I  became  Senior 
Wrangler. 

Delicious ! — "  I  was  so  struck  with  thd  visit 
and  the  visitor,  that  I"—  What  ?  Instantly 
rose,  seized  my  memorandum-book,  and  wrote 
out  a  pledge,  signed  with  my  own  blood,  to 
work  twelve  hours  a-day?  Nothing  of  the 
sort !  '*  That — /  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the 
day,  and  formed  my  plan !"  This  is  the  lym- 
phatic man's  way  of  doing  a  piece  of  business 
on  which  his  fortunes  turned.  It  reminds  us 
of  Nunez,  in  the  hospital,  bidding  the  Muses 
that  "eternal  adieu"  in  a  copy  of  verses;  or  of 
the  man  who  said  he  wouldn't  swear  any 
more,  d — d  if  he  would!  But  the  best  is  to 
come.  He  allotted  to  each  portion  of  time  its 
peculiar  branch  of  study,  and  constantly  re- 
galed, between  eight  and  nine  p.m.,  on  a  dose 
of  milk-punch  and  a  mutton  chop.  "  And  thus" 
— ^Well,  "  and  thus,"  he  spent  his  days  joUily 
as  well  as  industriously,  and  grew  stout?  Not 
exactly.  "  Thus''  (by  means  of  said  chop  and 
milk-punch)  he  '' became  Senior  Wrangler  r* 
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Henceforth,  let  no  man  tell  us  a  royal  road  to 
learning  is  lacking ,  To  become  Senior  Wrangler 
by  means  of  this  comfortable,  not  to  say  exhila- 
rating diet,  is  as  nice  as  learning  German  by 
partaking  of  the  renowned  sausage  of  Vaterland, 
Our  object  is  not  to  give  a  memoir  of  Foley's  life, 
but  to  present  him  to  the  general  reader  in  his 
true  colours.  We  are  not  concerned  to  say  that 
he  became  tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
that  he  was  "  presented "  with  this  rectory, 
and  "collated"  to  that,  and  eventually  made 
Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  by  his  affectionate  patron 
Bishop  Law.  Nor  that  after  being  made  sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln  by  the  bishop  of  ^t  diocese, 
he  received  a  ''heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement'' :— 

When  Mr.  Paley  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  take  his 
degree  as  Doctor  of  DiTinity,  in  the  Coneio  ad  Clentm 
nfhxch  he  preached  on  the  oocaaion,  he  unfortanately 
prononnced  the  word  proftiguSf  profoguM,  which  was 
noticed  hy  one  of  the  Uniyersit/  wits  in  the  following 
epigram : — 

**Italiamfato  prof&gus  Lavinia  venit 

Errat  VirgUitUf  forte  prqfiOguM  erai." 

Melancholy,  is  it  not?  However,  "Mr. 
Paley"  survived  the  slip  in  quantity,  and  did 
not  take  to  his  bed  after  this  excruciating 
"epigram"  fifom  "one  of  the  wits  of  the  Uni- 
versity." He  became  the  father  of  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  and  actually  married  a 
second  time.  His  preferments  were  of  sufficient 
value  to  place  him  in  a  comfortable  position,  and 
he  continued  to  take  life  easily,  though  neither 
idly  nor  unprofitably .  For  when  he  left  Dalston, 
in  Cumberland,  for  the  benefice  of  Stanwix, 
near  Carlisle,  he  gave  these  very  practical 
reasons  for  the  measure : — 

'*  First,"  said  he,  **  it  saved  me  double  housekeeping, 
as  Stanwix  was  within  twenty  minntes'  walk  of  my 
house  in  Carlisle;  secondly,  it  was  fifty  pounds  a  year 
more  in  valae;  and,  thirdly,  /  beffan  to  find  my  stock  of 
sermoM  coming  over  again  rather  too  fast" 

We  can  conceive  Sidney  Smith  assigning  just 
such  reasons  for  such  a  step. 

In  all  this  we  see  nothing  but  a  good-hu- 
moured man,  with  much  savoir-vivre  and 
shrewdness.  But  when  we  note  how  dearly 
Paley  was  loved  by  a  man  like  Law ;  when  we 
find  that  "his  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Dobinson 
of  Carlisle,  whose  Mendship  he  had  long  en- 
joyed, and  whose  worth  he  had  long  known," 
we  begin  to  see  more  of  the  man.  We  think  of 
Cowper's  connexion  with  Mrs.  TJnwin  and  Miss 
Perowne,  and  are  reminded  that  this  power  in 
men  of  attaching  women  for  a  length  of  time 
without  either  l^e  actual  presence  or  the  immi- 
nence of  passion,  generally  points  to  something 
sterling  and  sweet  in  the  character.  Then  let 
us  look  again.  We  discover  that,  ^^hamng  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy  represented  tithes  as  in- 
juriotts  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  he  granted 
his  own  parishioners  a  hose  of  the  tithes  for  life  ;" 
and  that,  "  though  the  produce  of  land  was  con- 
siderably augmented  in  price  soon  after  this 


period,  and  the  value  of  landed  property  in 
genersl  experienced  an  extraordinary  advance, 
the  growing  prosperity  of  kis  parishioners  and 
tenants  was  a  source  of  wnfeiyned  delight  to  Br, 
Paleyy  who  never  regretted  the  opportunities  of 
gain  which  he  had  lost  and  hy  which  they  had  heen 
enriched"  When  we  remember  that  he  was  the 
first  (we  believe  this  is  correct)  to  suggest  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  black  races 
by  colonising  Africa  with  liberated  slaves,  and 
that  he  condemned  slavery  in  his  "  Philosophy" 
in  a  manner  which  undoubtedly  hastened  ite 
decay ;  when  we  turn  over  his  "  Katund 
Theology,"  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  was 
written  amidst  the  severest  bodily  soffering, 
feel  our  hearts  warm  at  his  sjrmpathy  witii 
happy  life,  and  his  evident  zest  in  speaking 
of  Uie  goodness  of  Almighty  Qod ;  when,  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy,  we  observe  the  tender- 
ness with  which  he  has  treated  of  all  that 
relates  to  women,*  and  children,  and  the  poor 
(see  passim  the  chapter  on  Pecuniary  Bounty), 
we  begin  to  say — ^Here  is  a  man  we  can  love, 
despite  his  eccentricities  and  his  want  of  eleva- 
tion of  character. 

Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  our  loving  him, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  that  he  was  not  beloved 
of  William  Pitt  and  ^e  third  George,  who  re- 
ftised  to  listen  when  Paley  was  named  as  well- 
deserving  a  mitre.  "What — ^what — what?" 
said  the  bigamist  and  Protestant  noonarch— 
"What?  P^eon  Paley?  No— no— no!"  and 
Pigeon  Paley  never  became  a  bishop.  .  We  quote 
the  immortal  "  pigeon"  pass^^,  together  with 
the  sly  thrust  with  which  the  next  chapter 
begins: — 

OF  RBLATIVB  DUTIfiS  WHICH  ARE   BBTXRIOHATB. 

Chip.  L — Or  Pbopkrtt. 
If  yoa  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of  con: 
and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked, 
taking  jast  as  mnch  as  it  wanted  and  no  more)  yon 
should  see  ninety*nine  of  them  gathering  all  they  got 
into  a  heap;  reserving  nothing  for  themselves  hot  the 
chaff  and  refuse;  keeping  this  heap  for  one,  and  that 
the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the  flodc;  sitting 
round  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was 
derouring,  throwing  about,  and  wasting  it;  and  if  a 
pigeon,  more  hardj  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  tondied  a 
grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the  others  flying  upon  it  and 
tearing  it  to  pieces  :  if  yon  should  see  this,  you  woold 
see  nothing  more  than  what  is  ereiy  day  practised 
among  men.  Among  men,  you  see  the  ninety-and-nine 
toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for 
oi!ie,  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and  worst 
of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool;) 
getting  nothing  for  themseWes  all  the  while  but  a  little 
of  the  coarsest  of  the  provision  which  their  own  industry 
produces;  looking  quietly  on  while  they  see  the  fhiits  of 
aU  their  labour  spent  or  spoUed,  and  if  one  of  the  noo- 
ber  tdce  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others 
joining  against  him  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 

Chap.  IL— Thb  Ubb  of  the  Institutioh  of 

Phopbstt. 
There  must  be  some  very  impoilant  adrantagM  to 

*  We  would  earnestly  commend  to  the  pemsal  of 
young  men  of  the  world  the  third  part  of  Book  Ulf  of 
the  "  Moral  Pliiloaophy  of  Relative  Duties  which  result 
from  the  Constitutiou  of  the  Sesbes.'' 
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aecomit  lor  an  institntioin  which,  in  the  yiew  of  it  ahovo 
given,  18  80  paradoxical  and  nnnatarel. 

George  III.  reminds  us  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. IncidentaUy,  we  have  Paleys  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  also  on  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press.  BLdiop  Law  pablished  some  ''  Considera- 
tions'' on  the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the 
signature  of  the  Thiity*nine  Articles.  To  one 
of  the  Beplies  to  this  paper,  Paley  printed  an 
Answer,  over  which  we  have  clapped  our 
hands  in  uproarious  enjoyment  a  hundred 
timeSy  so  full  is  it  of  siy  humour,  while  the 
logic  and  the  style  are  as  clear  as  the  clearest 
meadow-brook : — 

The  next,  the  strangest,  the  only  tolerable  plea  for  "  Sab- 
seription  *'  is,  **  that  all  sorts  of  pestilent  heresies  mi^ht 
be  tanght  ftom  the  pulpit,  if  no  such  restraint  as  mis 
was  laid  upon  the  preaoher."  ....  We  will  here  only 
take  notice  of  one  particular  expedient  suggested  in  the 
**  Considerations,"  and  which  has  often,  inOMd,  elsewhere 
been  proposed — namely,  that  the  Church,  instead  of  re- 
quiring subscription  beforehand  to  the  present  or  to  any 
other  artides  of  futb,  might  censure  her  clergy  aftcr- 
wardi)  if  tbcy  qpposed  or  viMed  them  in  their  preabh- 
ing.  The  advantage  of  which  scheme  above  the  present 
is  manifest,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  that  you  dis- 
tress and  corrupt  thousands  now,  for  one  that  you  would 
ever  have  occasion  to  punish.  Our  author  nevertheless  is 
"humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  much  l)etter  to  take  proper 
preeanttons  hefbrehand."  He  must,  withdl  his  "huimlity,'* 
know  that  when  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions of  the  Press,  by  snbjectinff  authors  to  an  impri- 
matur  hefore  publication,  instead  of  punishment  after  it, 
the  proposal  has  been  resented  as  an  open  attack  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  The  common  sense 
and  spirit  o«f  the  oation  could  see  and  feel  this  distinction, 
and  (he  importance  of  ifc,  in  the  case  of  publishers;  and 
why  preachers  should  be  left  in  a  worse  situation  It  is 

not  very  easy  to  see The  exclusion  of  Papists 

is  a  separate  consideration.   The  laws  against  Popery,  as 
far  as  th^  are  justifiable,  proceed  upon  principles  with 
which  the  Author  of  the  **  Considerations"  has  nothing 
to  do.    Where,  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  a 
country,  attachments  and  dispositions  hostile  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  State  are  accidentally  or  otherwise  con- 
nected with  certain  opinions  in  religion,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  encumbrances  and  re^raints  upon  the 
profession  or  propagatioa  of  such  opinions.     Where  a 
great  part  of  any  sect  or  religious  order  of  men  are 
enemies  to  the  constitution,  and  yon  have  no  way  of 
distinguishing  those  who  are  not  so,  it  is  right,  perhaps, 
to  fence  the  whole  order  out  of  yonr  civil  and  religious 
establishments;  it  is  the  right  at  least  of  self-defence  and 
of  extreme  necessity.    But  even  this  is  not  on  account 
of  the  religious  opinions  themselves,  but  as  they  are 
probable  marks,  and  the  only  marks  you  have,  of  de^ 
yigns  and  principles  which  it  is  necessary  to  disaruL 
I    would    observe,    however,    that  in  proportion    as 
this  connexion    between    the    civil     and    the    reli- 
gious principles   of  the  Papists  is    dissolved,  in  the 
same   proportion    ought   the   State,  to    mitigate   the 
hardships  and  relax  the  restraints  to  which  they  are 
subject.   ....  If  we  complain  of  severities,  of  pains 
and  penalties,  the  answerer  **  cannot  discover  whom 
or  what  we  mean**;  and  lest  his  reader  should,  by  a 
figure  extremely  well  known  in  ihe  craft  of  controversy, 
he  proposes  a  string  of  questions  in  the  person  of  his 
adversary,  to  which  he  gives  his  own  peremptory  and 
definitive ''No."    We 'will  take  a  method,  not  alto- 
gether so  compendious,  but  we  trust  somewhat  more 
satisfactory.   "We  will  repeat  the  same  questions,  and 
let   the   Church    and   State    answer   for   themselves. 
This'onr  author  calls  the  Magistrate's  '* judg- 
ing  for  himself,  and   exercising   the  same 


all  other  persons  have  to  judge  for  themselves."  For 
the  reasonableness  of  it,  however,  he  has  nothing  to 
offer,  but  that  it  *<  is  no  more  than  what  other  Churches, 
Popish,  (too,  to  strengthen  the  argument,)  as  well  as 
Protestant,"  have  done  before.  He  might  have  added, 
seeing  *'  custom"  is  to  determine  the  matter,  that  it  has 
been  "  cnstomary/*  too,  from  early  ages,  for  Christians 
to  bnrn  each  other  for  difference  of  opinion  in  some 
points   of    faith,    and  for   difibrence   of  practice   in 

some  points  of  ceremony What  would  any  man 

in  his  wits  think  of  this  othttr  argument  if,  upon  the 
strength  qf  it,  theg  were  to  make  a  law  th<U  none  hut 
red-haired  people  should  be  admitted  into  orders,  or  even 
into  churches. 

We  commend  this  paper  of  Paley's  to  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  In  the  main,  the  batitleof  religioiis 
liberty  is  now  won,  but  that  need  not  diminish 
the  interest  with  which  we  read  what  was  writ- 
ten in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  when,  to  use 
Paley's  own  words,  "he  who  attacked  a  flou- 
rishing establishment  wrote  with  a  halter  round 
his  neck." 

If  some  readers  who  have  been  kind  enough 

to  follow  us  thus  far,  are  beginning  to  say  that 

Paley  was  not  the  man  they  have  hitherto  taken 

him  for,  we  beg  their  attention  yet  a  little 

while  to  forther  disclosures.     Was  there  not, 

we  ask,  a  fund  of  genuine  piety  in  the  man  who 

could,  in  his  time  and  position,  thus  boldly, 

equitably,  tenderly  preach  and  teach  of  ''the 

people  called  Methodists"  ?    The  passage  is  &om 

the  Sermon  on  Seriousness  in  Eeligion : — 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes  is  in  jests  and 
raillery  upon  the  opinions,  or  the  peculiarities,  or  the 
persons,  of  men  of  particular  sects,  or  who  bear  particu- 
lar names;  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  more  serious 
than  onrsdives.    And  of  late  this  loose,  and  I  can  hardly 
help  calling  it  profane,  humour  has  been  directed  chiefly 
against  the  followers  of  Methodism.   But  against  whom- 
soever it  happens  to  be  pointed,  it  has  all  the  bad  effects, 
both  upon  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  which  we  have 
noticed;  and,  as  in  other  instances,  so  in  this,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  it  is  very  much  misplaced.    In  the  first 
place,  were  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
bear  this  name  ever  so  foolish  and  extravagant  {I  do  not 
sag  that  theg  are  either),  this  proposition  I  shall  always 
maintain  to  be  true — viz.,  that  the  wildest  opinion  that 
ever  was  entertained  in  matters  of  religion  is  more 
rational  than  unconcern  about  these  matters.     Upon 
this  subject,  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifference;  no 
folly  so  contemptible  as  thoughtlessness  and  levity.    In 
the  next  place,  do  MethodSts  deserve  this  treatment? 
Be  their  particular  doctrines  what  they  may,  the  pro- 
fessors of  these   doctrines   appear  to   be    in  earnest 
about  them;   and  a  man  who  is  earnest   about  re< 
ligion   cannot    be  a  bad  man,  still  less  a   fit  sub- 
ject for    derision.     I  am  no  Methodist  myself.    In 
their  leading  doctrines  I  differ  from  them.     But  I  con- 
tend that  sincere  men  are  not  for  these,  or,  indeed,  any 
doctrines  to  be  made  laughing-stocks  to  others.     I  do 
not  bring  in  the  case  of  Methodists  in  this  part  of  my 
discourse,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  tenets, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  observation  (and  I  wish  that  the 
observation  may  weigh  with  all  my  readers),  that  the 
custom  of  treating  their  characters  and  persons,  their 
preaching  or  their  preachers,  their  meetings  or  worship, 
with  scorn,  has  the  pernicious  consequence  of  destroying 
our  own  serioosness,  together  with  the  seriousness  of 
those  who  hear  or  join  in  snch  conversation ;  especiallv 
if  they  be  young  persons ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  much 
mischief  is  actually  done  in  this  very  way." 

Compare  this  with  Sydney  Smith's  treatment 

right  as  I  of  the  subject  of  Indian  Aussions,  and  Scott's 
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handling  of  the  Coyenanters,  and  we  say  Pcdey 
shines  by  the  comparison. 

We  approach  tiiie  question  of  Paley's  "  expe- 
diency."    We  shall  soon  dispose  of  it. 

First,  let  us  remember  that,  in  the  extract  we 
gave  from  Henry's  "History  of  Philosophy," 
which  represents  the  current  opinion  of  Paiey 
among  intellectual  men,  he  is  said  to  have  denied 
the  existence  of  a  moral  sense.  We  meet  this 
with  a  direct  eontradiction,  and  defy  the  produc- 
tion of  the  denial.  Paley  dismisses  the  question 
as  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  which  it  obviously 
was,  for  intuitions  cannot  be  the  subjects  of 
logical  proof,  or  the  sources  of  rules ;  both  which 
were  essential  elements  in  his  plan. 

His  doctrine  of  "  expediency "  he  states  in 
these  terms : — 

We  condade  (therefore)  that  God  wills  and  wishes 
the  happiaess  of  his  creatures.  And  this  conclasion 
being  once  established,  we  are  at  liberty  to  go  on  with 
the  rule  built  upon  it — ^namely,  that  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  will  of  God  concerning  any  action 
is,  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  that  action  to  pro- 
mote or  diminish  the  general  happiness.  So,  then, 
actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency.  What- 
ever is  expedient  is  right. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  mischief;  the  whole 
of  poor  Paley's  "damnable  expediency"  doctrine. 
!N^ow,  his  object  was  not  to  determine  what 
prompter  to  good  actions  exists  in  the  human 
bosom,  but  to  what  logical  touchstone  actions  of 
all  kinds  may  be  brought  in  order  to  the  forma- 
tion of  general  rules.  Laying  aside,  therefore, 
all  quibbling  (and  all  poetry,  such  as  Carlyle's 
well-known  distinction  concerning  "blessed- 
ness," which  is  beautiful  and  glorious  as  poetry) 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  happiness,  and 
taking  it  to  mean  what  an  archangel  would  mean 
if  he  used  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
better  test  of  the  quality  of  our  action  can  be 
proposed  than  its  ' '  tendency  ?' '  We  only  refrain 
from  saying  emphatically,  what  other  test  ?  for 
this  simple  season — ^viz.,  that  if  any  07ie  point  be 
indicated  with  which  right  must  coincide  (though 
it  may  also  coincide  witii  others,  and  that  point 
should  not  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion— ^what  is  right  ?)  the  purpose  of  the  logician 
is  gained. 

Wo,  personally,  believe  in  a  Moral  Sense,  as 
Butler  and  Price  believed  in  it.  What  we  are 
concerned  to  say  here  is — I.  That  Paley  did  not 
deny  its  existence.  II.  That  the  tendency  of 
actions  is  obviously  the  only  test  to  which  a 
logical  process  can  bo  applied,  m.  That  Paley's 
adoption  of  this  idea  constitutes  the  whole  of 
his  theory  of  "expediency,"  which  has  been  the 
bugbear  of  transcendental  small-talk  ever  since 
it  became  the  fashion  to  revile  the  "  eighteenth 
century." 

But  how  to  dispose  of  Paley's  definition  of 
Virtue,  in  which  he  makes  "  everlasting  happi- 
ness the  motive"  ?  First,  let  us  note  that  Paley 
puts  this  definition  in  inverted  commas,  and 
without  insisting  upon  it  as  absolute ;  following 
it  up  by  beginning  the  next  paragraph,  ^^Ac* 


cording  to  ichieh  definition,*^  &c.  Secondly. 
Paley  evidently  considered  himself  shut  up  by 
his  Mth  in  dogmatiG  ChristLanity  to  this  defi- 
nition. Let  hun  speak  for  himself.  He  is 
addressing  "...  those  who  complain  of  the 
scheme  of  'uniting  Ethics  with  the  Christian 
Theology  *  (and  marntaining  that  its  sanctions 
are  essential  as  motives  to  virtue).   "  The  xeces- 

SIXY   OF  SUCH   SANCTIONS  IS   NOT  NOW  TEJ5  QUSS- 

TioN,"  says  Paley.  "If  they  be  in  fact  esta- 
blished, if  the  rewards  and  punishments  held 
forth  in  the  Gospel  will  actually  come  to 
pass,  they  must  be  considered.  Such  as 
reject  the  Christian  religion  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  morality  witihout  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  a  great  inconsistency  in  those  who 
receive  Christianity,  and  expect  something  to 
come  of  it,  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  such  expec- 
tations out  of  sight  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing human  duty."  Thirdly.  That  this  borrowed 
definition  (borrowed  from  whom  we  know  not) 
was  a  matter  merely  of  argumentative  con- 
venience, is  sufficiently  plain  fin>m  Paley's 
throwing  it  aside  witiiout  scruple,  and  taking 
the  highest  grounds  possible  as  to  the  motives 
of  human  duty,  in  other  parts  of  his  works.  If 
he  had  not  hampered  himself,  for  the  sake  of  a 
point  of  form,  with  a  definition  of  the  hackneyed 
word  Virtue,  ho  would  never  have  committed 
himself,  even  partially  (he  has  done  no  more), 
to  what  is  called  the  "  Selfish  System."  The 
following  passage  fi:om  his  "  Sermon "  on  the 
Love  of  God  will  settie  thia  point : — 

The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the  love  of  God. 
There  may  be  motives  stronger  and  more  general,  bat 
none  so  pure.  The  religion,  tub  vietub,  which  owes  its 
birth  in  the  soultoUiis  motive,  is  always  genuine  religion, 

always  tbue  vibtub. It  is  the  source  of  evexy- 

thing  which  is  good  in  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  only  source,  or  that  goodness  can  proceed  from  no 
other,  but  that  of  dU  principles  of  conduct,  it  is  the  safest, 
the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  highest  Perhaps  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  (and  if  it  be, 
it  is  a  peculiar  excellency  in  them)  to  have  formally  and 
solemnly  laid  down  this  principle  as  a  ground  of  human 
action. 

Wc  avow  our  belief,  then,  that  "William 
Paley  was  a  heart-whole  man  fallen  on  evil 
times,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  has  been  a 
public  benefactor,  whose  name  should  not  be 
slightingly  spoken.  It  rouses  our  gall,  we  say, 
to  seethe  "earnest"  disciples  of  teachers  they 
do  not  comprehend,  any  more  than  they  com- 
prehend men  like  Butler  and  Paley,  spitting  upon 
this  man's  grave.  We  cannot  understand  how 
any  honest  reader  can  really  read  Paley,  and  not 
be  a  much  wiser  and  better  man  for  it,  anymore 
than  we  can  understand  how  any  judge  of  com- 
position should  not  find  him  a  model  of  clear, 
nervous  English.  "We  say,  moreover,  that  the 
germs  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  of  the  intui- 
tional Moralists  (the  school  to  which  we  our- 
selves belong)  arc  to  be  found  in  Paley ;  though 
if  he  had  denied  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense, 
this  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  his  con- 
sistency. 
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Before  paiting  with  the  subject, — ^in  treating 
which  we  hare  only  executed  a  labour  of  love 
we  had  many  years  ago  promised  to  ourselres, — 
we  must  sayone  word  aboutPaley  as  aTheologian; 
i.e.,  we  must  say  that  his  creed  was  evidently 
heterodox — ^for  instance,  it  is  plain  he  did  not 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
punishment.  As  a  Biblical  Critic,  not  as  a 
Theologian^  we  consider  him  without  a  rival.  It 
is  of  little  consequence  at  this  time  of  day  to 
dwcuss  the  genuineness  and  honesty  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  though  in  Paley's 
day  it  was  of  consequence.  But,  just  settmg 
that  aside,  we  shall  always  beg  to  consider  the 
^'HonB  Paulinae"  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  delightfol  books  ever  written.  Eeadcrs 
may  say,  some  of  them  at  least — ^Who  doubts 
it?  Our  reply  is — W7u>  reads  the  hookf  We 
assert  that,  to  Christian,  Turk,  Jew,  or  In- 
fidel, to  read  it  is  a  rich  intellectual  treat; 
and  urge  that  assertion  because  we  want  a 
laiger  public  to  enjoy  the  book.  Next  to  the 
"Howe  PaulinsB,"  the  most  striking  specimen 
of  Paley's  ability  as  a  Scriptural  critic  is  the 
Sermon  on  "  Caution  recommended  in  the  use 
of  Scripture  Language,"  from  which  we  take, 
for  our  last  quotation,  the  opening  paragraph. 
Pfiley  afterwards  proceeds  to  apply  his  observa- 
tions to  several  leading  theological  topics  with 
amazing  shrewdness : — 

It  mast  not  be  dissembled  tbat  there  aro  many  real 
^fficuhios  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  more,  I  beliere,  and  greater,  may  bo  im- 
pated  to  certain  maxims  of  interpretation  which  bare 
obtained  anthority  without  reason,  and  are  received 
without  inquiry.    One  of  these,  as  I  apprehend,  is  the 


expecting  to  find  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Chris- 
tianity a  meaning  for,  or  something  answering  to, 
every  appellation  and  expression  lyhich  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture— or,  in  other  words,  the  applying  to  the  personfU 
condition  of  Christians  at  this  day  those  titles,  phrases, 
propositions,  and  ar^ments,  which  belong  solely  to 
the  situation  of  Christianity   at  its   first    institution. 

I  am  aware  of  an  objection  which  weighs 

much  with  many  serious  tempers— namely,  that  to  sup- 
pose any  part  of  Scripture  to  be  inapplicable  to  us  is 
to  suppose  a  part  of  the  Scripture  to  be  useless,  which 
seems  to  detract  from  the  perfection  we  attribute  to  these 
oracles  of  our  salvation.  To  this  I  can  only  answer, 
that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the 
world  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  not,  like 
all  other  books,  been  composed  for  the  apprehension, 
and  consequently  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  of  the 
persons  they  were  addressed  to;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  equally  strange,  if  the  great  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  mevitable  altera^tions  which  have  tal^en  place  in 
those  circumstances  did  not  vary  the  application  of 
Scripture  language. 

"We  change  our  mind — one  more  quotation. 
"I  seem,"  says  Paley — 

I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevolence  of 
the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  very  young 
children  than  in  anything  in  the  world.  The  pleasures 
of  a  healthy  infant  are  so  manifestly  provided  for  it  by 
another,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  un- 
questionable, that  every  child  I  see  at  its  sport,  affords 
to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of 
God,  and  of  the  disposition  which  directs  it,— 'Morcd 
FhUosophy,  book  ii.,  chap.  6. 

There!  "Wo  will  quit  you  watching  Expe- 
diency Paley,  witli  a  kindling  eye  fixed  on  a 
six-months*  cooing  babe.  Try  if  you  cannot 
love  this  gentle  *'  philosopher,*'  and  then  go  and 
read  the  monuments  of  laborious  industry  he 
has  left. 
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Tub  vocation  of  the  novelist  is  becoming  more 
and  more,  and  by  an  unforeseen  necessity,  that 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
the  writer  of  fiction  first  sat  down  to  his  task 
with  a  "purpose"  ulterior  to  the  creation  of 
interesting  characters,  the  construction  of  an 
exciting  plot,  and  the  interpolation  of  a  due 
proportion  of  orthodox  reflections.  The  reli- 
gious novel  and  the  philosophic  are  already  as 
antique  as  the  didactic  poem.  *'  Oliver  Twist*' 
has  superseded  "Tremainc,**  and  "Coningsby" 
is  the  type  of  a  species  as  familiar  as  the 
historical  romance.  The  social  reformer  takes 
to  the  business  of  story- telling  with  far  more 
confidence  than  to  blue-book  making,  or  even  to 
speechifying  or  sermonizing.  It  is  as  much 
expected  that  the  novel  of  the  season  should 
advocate  a  theory  or  expose  a  grievance,  as  that 
it  should  narrate  the  probationary  woes  of 
Herbert  and  Maud.  The  peculiarity  is,  that 
the  demand  is  in  many  cases  met  without  adver- 
tisement to  the  reader — ^perhaps  imperceptibly  to 
the  author.     '*  Bleak  House*'  was  an  exhibition, 


from  malice  prepense,  of  "  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;"  but  we  should  not  wonder  if  Mr. 
Dickens*  next  work  were  imperceptibly  to  glide 
into  an  advocacy  of  Administrative  Reform.  In- 
voluntarily as  the  stream,  intent  only  upon 
reaching  the  parental  sea,  reflects  the  sun  or 
stars,  the  baoks  of  palm  or  pine,  must  the  mind 
that  is  busy  with  the  things  of  to-day  reflect 
their  image  even  from  the  mirror  of  their 
private  fimtasics. 

It  is  thus  tliat  we  account  for  the  strong  po- 
litical tinge  we  find  in  the  two  new  novels 
named  below,*  but  to  which  their  authors  have 
not  thought  fit  to  assign  the  epithet  "political.*' 
Messrs.  Shirley  Brooks  and  James  Hannay  are, 
we  believe,  brothers  of  the  joumalistic  pen, 
though  in  the  service  of  opposite  leaders — if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  now  the  chief  distinction  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  that 
the  one  has  loaders  and  the  other  has  none;  both 

♦  Aspen  Court.  By  Shirley  Brooks.— Eustace 
Conyers.    By  James  Ilannay. 
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being  withont  principles ; — and  glad  to  take  up, 
therefore,  with  projects.  It  is  impossible  that 
men  whose  daily  talk  is  of  despatches  and  de- 
bates— ^whose  associates  are  all  in,  or  on  the 
skirts  of  Parliament — whose  work  is  the  writing 
of  newspaper  articles — should  not  reproduce 
the  pet  thoughts,  ^miliar  scenes,  and  striking 
characters  of  that  most  animated  life,  even  in  the 
pages  whose  composition  is  a  relaxation,  and 
whose  only  arowed  design  is  to  amuse.  We 
have  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  skiU  and 
effectiveness  with  which  this  reproduction  has 
been  combined,  in  the  volumes  now  before  us, 
with  that  other  object  in  which  novelists  and 
farce  writers  are  so  deplorably  prone  to  faU, 
that  we  mean  to  bestow  on  them  a  degree  of 
attention  it  is  some  time  since  books  of  their 
class  received  £rom  the  utilitarian  Tait. 

The  greater  part  of  *' Aspen  Court"  has 
appeared  in  BentUy^s  MiseeUany  ;  with  an  irre- 
gularity,— ^be  it  Imown  to  the  writer,  whether 
more  to  his  delectation  or  self-reproach  we 
cannot  foresee,— very  provoking  to  the  appre- 
ciative reader.  If  it  be  a  proof  of  goodness  in 
a  novel  that  its  successive  instalments  were  anti- 
cipated with  pleasure,  and  their  non-appearance 
provocative  of  ill  temper,  it  is  surely  a  still 
more  ccmclusive  proof  of  merit  when  the  said 
fragments  are  eagerly  re-read  from  beginning  to 
end  in  their  collected  form.  Both  these  proofs 
we  have  rendered  in  our  own  person,  and  we 
shall  not  be  expected  to  be  critical  on  a  work  so 
confessedly  fruitful  in  pleasure.  It  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  secret  of  an  attraction  so  unusual. 

The  machinery  of  "  Aspen  Court"  is  unques- 
tionably clever.  It  turns  upon  the  possession  of 
an  inheritance  firom  which,  at  the  opening  of 
the  story,  the  Trevelyans  have  just  been  ejected, 
and  the  Wilmslows  are  about  to  be  inducted. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Garlyon,  the  articled  pupil  of  Mr.  Molesworth, 
a  great  London  attorney.  Carlyon  makes  him- 
self so  agreeable  to  the  sorrow-stricken  Mrs. 
WiLmslow,  and  her  three  little  girls,  that  tender 
relations  with  one  of  the  latter  seem  inevitable; 
when  a  lucky  accident  and  a  gallant  interposition 
introduce  him  to  the  young  lady  whom  they  have 
superseded  in  the  possession  of  Aspen  Court. 
Lilian  Trevelyan  has  trespassed  on  the  grounds 
lately  her  own  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  sketch 
— \a  assailed  by  a  couple  of  ruffianly  lurchers — 
and  rescued  J&om  their  hands  with  no  worse 
injury  than  the  rupture  of  a  chain  to  which  a 
cross  hung  from  her  neck.  The  sacred  pendant 
proclaims  her  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  of  her 
family — ^whose  acquaintance  Bernard  now  makes 
— a  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Heywood, 
is  the  principal  member.  Carlyon  of  course 
loves  Lilian;  and  his  passion  is  reciprocated 
with  happy  promptitude.  Heywood  tempts 
the  lover  to  restore  his  mistress  to  Aspen 
Court  by  a  knavish  use  of  his  employer's 
secrets, — warning  him  that  only  so  can  he 
gain    her    to    wife.     Carlyou    is    assisted    in 


his  refusal  by  the  suddenly  acquired  friendship 
of  the  Earl  of  Kookwood,  neighbour  and  friend 
of  the  Wilmslows — ^which  leads  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  private  secretaryship  to  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  subsequent  official  promotion.  The 
weak,  vulgar  scoundreUsm  of  Henry  Wilmslow 
— the  decorous  wickedness  of  the  nobleman — 
and  the  private  and  public  trials  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Francis  Sely  wyn — with  the  adventnres  of 
Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  clerk,  and  Miss  Angelina 
Livingstone,  actress,  and  other  minor  personages, 
— ^fiU  up  the  interval,  or  assist  the  action,  of  the 
passionate  plottings  of  Heywood,  and  tho  ambi- 
tious counter-plottings  of  Molesworth.  How 
the  inevitable  dmouemmt  is  accomplished — ^how 
Carlyon  wins  LUian  for  a  wife  and  Aspen  Court 
for  a  home,  and  that  without  prejudice  to  the 
Wilmslow  ladies,  but  to  the  utter  oonfoaion  of 
the  priest,  and  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of  the 
lawyer, — ^no  one  would  foresee  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  ^e  third  volume ;  and  we  will  certainly 
not  tell.  The  last  half-dozen  chapters  are  a  m#- 
lange  of  discoveries,  reconciliations,  conspiracies, 
and  detections,  highly  exciting,  but  never  de- 
scending to  the  melodramatic. 

Another  conspicuous  merit  of  "  Aspen  Court" 
is  the  extreme  variety  of  character  with  which 
its  author  makes  us  acquainted,  and  of  which  he 
seems  himself  to  have  an  easy  mastery  of  deline- 
ation. In  the  opening  chapter  we  have  a  group 
the  wit  of  whose  table  talk  we  beUeve  to  be  as 
much  an  indication  of  the  writer's  fidelity  aa  of 
his  humour: — 

DININQ  BEFORE  DIVIDINO. 

The  clock  at  St.  James's  Palace  has  strock  eight,  and 
manj  gentlemen  who  design  to  dine  at  th^  Lycargns 
Clnb,  are  studying  the  earte,  performing,  meanwhile, 
that  carious  series  of  grimaces  and  groans  with  which 
an  Englishman  helps  himself  to  invent  his  dinner.  The 
cabs  and  bronghams  have  been  arriving  rather  thickly 
during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  wiiich  it  is 
gathered  that  the  dinner-bell  is  on  its  honourable  legs 
in  the  HouM  of  Commons. 

**  Who's  up,  Ambergate  ?  "  inquires  an  exceedingly 
handsome  young  gentleman  in  black,  with  an  incon- 
ceiyably  faultless  white  cravat,  of  another  young  gentle- 
man of  similarly  irreproachable  appearance,  who  hts 
just  come  in,  and  looks  round  with  an  expression  o 
hopeless  yet  manly  despair  at  finding  all  his  favourite 
seats  occupied. 

**  Philip  Bobns  is  speaking,  Freddy  Belt,"  replied  Lord 
Ambergate,  "and  likely  to  speak.  And  have  you 
ordered  your  dinner,  Freddy  Belt  ?  1*11  dine  with  yon. 
What  have  you  ordered  ?  But  I  don't  care«  Waiter, 
I  will  have  whatever  Sir  Frederic  has  ordered.  Here 
comes  Acton  Calvelly.    Bobus,  of  course,  Acton? 

**  Good  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  least.  He  has 
several  hundred-weight  of  papers  with  him.  Tou  two 
fellows  can't  have  dined?  I  saw  Ambergate  in  the  House 
half-an-hour  ago." 

"No,  you  come  here.  Belt  has  ordered  my  dinner, 
let  him  order  yours." 

^  I  don't  care.  Very  well.  I  meant  to  dress.  Bat 
I  don't  care.  Palestine  soup.  Belt  ?  That's  the  only 
thini;  on  my  mind." 

"  Be  relieved,  then,  for  here  it  is." 

"  Divide  to-night?  "  asked  Sir  Frederic  Belt. 

"  Well,  Whipnam  was  mysterious,  and  didn't  want 
me  to  \so  away.  He  mumbled  something  about  some- 
body being  unwell,"  said  Lord  Ambergate.    "  This  is 
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not  the  wine  old  Boomerang  waii  hoovftying  and  letting 
oft'  fireworks  abont  the  other  morning?  " 

*•  Te»,  it  is,  though,"  said  Frederic  Belt. 

••  Now,  upon  my  word,"  said  Calrelly  very  earnestly, 
**  something  must  be  said  to  Boomy.  One  don't  expect 
a  middle-aged  heary  to  know  much,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  stand  on  that  mg  and  tell  gross  untruths.  To  hear 
him  exult  abont  that  wine,  you'd  have  thought  the  com- 
mittee had  broken  into  the  Prophet's  cellar,  and  seized 
the  stuff  with  the  musk  seals,  which  the  honris  are 
keeping  for  me  and  the  other  blessed." 

'*  Since  Acton  went  to  Jericho,  or  wherever  it  was," 
drawled  Sir  Frederic  **  there  has  been  an  east-wind 
constantly  blowing  through  his  brains.  I  hoped  his 
book  had  exhausted  all  his  stock  of  Orientalisms." 

*'The  book  is  a  charming  book,"  said  Acton 
Calvelly. 

"  O,  mind,  I'm  not  disparaging  it,"  said  Freddy  Belt; 
'*  on  the  contrary,  a  reviewing  man  told  me  there  were 
several  things  in  it  that  surprised  him.  I  forgot  to  ask 
him  why.  Here's  Tom  Crowsfoot— how  well  that 
fellow  wears  !    Bobus,  Growsfoot?" 

"The  Bobus!  Ton  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
that  be  has  reached  his  fifth  orange.  William  Lyn- 
don has  bet  me  that  Bobus  makes  up  the  dozen." 

**  A  quarter  to  nine,"  said  Ambergate,  thoughtfully. 
••  No,  he  won't.  I'll  go  halves  with  you,  Tom,  if  you  like." 

**  There's  a  good  lot  of  colonies  here  and  there,"  said 
Freddy  Belt,  **  and  it's  the  colonies  he's  on,  isn't  it?  " 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Lord  Ambergate;  **at  least, 
sugar,  and  refining  in  bond,  whatever  that  is,  and 
differential  duties — I  know  I  heard  something  abont 
them — and  tonnage,  which  I  suppose  is  some  other 
colonial  production." 

"Bonght  a  yacht,  and  know  no  better  than  that," 
said  Tom  Growsfoot,  laughing. 

**£h?  Ah!"  said  Lord  Ambergate,  after  a  pause. 
''Do  you  know  I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  light?  Tes: 
ships,,  of  course.  By  Jove,  I've  a  great  mind  to  go 
down  to  speak  on  the  question." 

The  conversation  is  tamed  by  Growsfoot  upon 
the  fortunes  of  a  gentleman  familiar  to  the  for- 
mer trio — yiz.f  Henry  Wilmalow — and  it  glides 
on  through  an  hour  or  two  of  dinner  and  des- 
sert, till  Ambei^ate  remarks — 

**  1  say,  here's  Jemmy  Vulture  with  an  Opera-glass; 
sec  how  he  is  glaring  round  the  room.  We're  wanted, 
I  believe.  Here,  waiter!  ask  Mr.  Vulture  if  he  is  look- 
ing for  us.  What  is  it,  Vulture  James?  "  he  said,  as  a 
remarkablv  ngly  little  man,  with  a  bald  head,  fringed  all 
round  with  yellow  hair,  hurried  up  to  the  table. 

•*'  Gome  down  at  once,"  he  said  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
**  There's  the  devil  and  sll  to  pay;  Whipham's  tearing 
his  hair!" 

'^Well,  he  has  not  got  mnch,  so  that  amusement 
won't  last  him  long,"  said  Galvelly.  *<But  what's  on? 
Is  Bobus  down?" 

"An  hour  ago  and  more;  but  come  on,"sud  Mr. 
Vulture,  nervously,  "  Tve  undertaken  to  bring  you." 

**  But  did  yon  happen  to  count  how  many  oranges 
Bobus  had  sucked?"  said  Tom  Growsfoot,  nuiking 
ready,  however,  to  be  off.  A  practicable  man,  that  Tom 
Growsfoot. 

**  Oranges!  Gome,  Lord  Ambergate,  there's  a  good 
ffellow,"  pleaded  Vulture;  '•Sir  Frederic,  pray  make 
haste!" 

**  My  dear  Vulture,"  said  Freddy  Belt,  **  we  are  not 
promised  places  if  we  help  Whipham  well  through  this 
session." 

"  But  if  you  think  I  am  to  have  one,  it  would  be 
good-natured  to  help  me,**  said  Mr.  Vulture,  obliged  to 
bring  ont  his  private  hopes  as  an  argument  with  the 
lonng^ers. 

**  Nay,  if  yon  make  it  a  penonal  thing.  Vulture  James, 
w^  save  the  colonies  and  the  country  to  oblige  you. 
But  yon  won't  say  what  has  happened?'*' 

«3obq0  was  taken  ill,  and  oblige^  to  0tQp.    JjotH 


Malachite  got  up  to  answer  him,  but  broke  down;  but 
those  fellows  are  whipping;  and  though  McDangle  has 
promised  to  do  his  best,  I  don't  suppose  they'll  hear 
him,  he's  such  a  bore.  Ton  see,  everybody's  away,  as 
no  one  is  expected  to  care  abont  those  cursed  colonies 
enough  to  sit  out  a  debate." 

''No,  that's  true  enough,"  said  Lord  Ambergate; 
"  colonics  are  a  great  mistake,  to  my  mind.  However, 
we  must  go.  Galvelly,  I'll  take  you  down,  if  you  like, 
binding  yourself,  that  is,  not  to  tell  one  Eastern  story 
between  this  and  the  House." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  arrived  in  time 
for  the  division,  and  that  the  claims  of  Her  Majesty's 
colonies  were  once  more  indefinitelyp  ostponed.  Bobus 
was  beaten,  thanks  to  the  lawgivers  of  the  Lycurgas. 

Much  later  in  the  story  we  have  a  vivid 
daguerreotype  of  the  Gommons  in  their  collective 
capacity,  as  seen  by  Mr.,  Garlyon,  on  the  night 
of  a  great  debate.  But  long  ere  that,  we  have 
laughed  at  and  with  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Fenkridge's  office  in 
Bedford-row — especially  the  facetious  Paul,  a 
gentlemanly  Guppy;  who  makes  acquaintance 
at  the  GlerkenweU  Dancing  Academy  of  Mrs. 
Sellinger,  with  the  gifted  and  virtuous  Angelina. 
A  police-court  adventure,  entailed  by  Paul's 
too  ardent  defence  of  the  lady  against  the  pre- 
judices of  a  moral  (but  domestically  brutal) 
greengrocer,  leads  to  the  richest,  because  closest, 
description  of  a  metropolitan  detention  and  dis- 
missal we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  The 
same  luckless  youthfdl  pair,  with  a  stage 
duenna,  get  upset  somewhere  between  Grave- 
send  and  the  Sound;  and  Paul  is  only  saved 
from  the  fishes  to  Ml  a  prey  to  Jews.  His 
escape  from  their  clutches  is  aided  by  the 
success  of  a  play  which  Garlyon  has  written,  and 
the  business  of  which  brings  him  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  theatrical  people.  From  Fdl-mall 
to  the  Haymarket,  or  from  the  epicureans  of  the 
Adelphi  Ghambers  to  the  attic  homes  of  poor 
players,  is  no  unusual  descent  for  the  novelist ; 
but  in  a  hovel  on  the  outskirts  of  Islington,  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks  discovers  a  scene  that  few  could 
have  imagined,  and  that  fewer  still  would  have 
dared  to  put  forth  in  an  age  that  can  with  great 
difficulty  dissociate  the  savage  from  the  vile.  It 
is  that  of  the  British  Gladiator  and  his  dying 
child.  The  Smiling  Stunner  was  originally  a 
harmless  giant  of  the  mining  districts — ^was 
picked  up  by  a  fugitive  hero  of  the  ring,  who 
had  taken  refiige  there-— became  soon  one  of  the 
pets  of  the  London  fancy,  and  fought  an 
American  rival  even  to  the  death — ^met  with, 
and  married,  the  discarded  mistress  of  some 
more  civilised  being— -owed  his  nam  ff guerre  to 
the  refining  influence  which  she  exercised  upon 
him — ^treated  her  and  her  sickly  boy  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman — ^watches,  within  an 
hour  of  starting  for  the  fight,  the  ebbing  life  of 
the  poor  fatherless  brat — ^and  utters  in  oaths  too 
awfal  to  write  the  distress  of  his  rude  heart  at 
their  untimely  separation.  We  have  not  so  long 
known  that  whole  tribes  of  EngHsh  savages  are 
trained  to  blasphemy  as  to  their  mother  tongue, 
as  to  be  ablp  to  )ielp  being  startM  at  tl^e  use 
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of  '^  comminatioiui  more  comprehensiyo  than  a 
cardinal  has  devised,"  as  the  only  known 
method  of  comforting  a  weeping  mother.  One 
can  contemplate  wi&  tolerable  complacency, 
after  a  due  schooling  by  economists,  the  self-con- 
Btimption  of  blackguard  brutality ;  but  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  a  blackguardism  not  brutal 
—humanity,  suckled  by  the  wolves  of  dirt  and 
beer,  but  humanity  still — ^recals  us  to  the  toils 
and  hopes  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

But  before  Christian  philanthropy  perplexes 
itself  with  the  British  Gladiator — ^blaspheming, 
gentle-hearted  giant  as  he  is— it  had  better, 
perhaps,  bestow  a  little  attention  on  the  sub- 
joined portrait.     It  is  that  of  a 

HBBBDITABT  6BHAT0S  AHD  FBBPECT  aXKTLEXAlT. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Rookbary,  attained  bis  msjoritjr  in 
the  jear  of  liord  Nelson's  faneraL  Fablic  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  bj  the  ybung  Earl  himself,  who, 
having  entertained  a  select  party  upon  the  evening  of 
the  solemn  ceremonial,  and  having  got  outrageously 
tipsy,  as  was  not  onuscal  with  the  territorial  aristocracy 
in  the  year  1806,  did  sally  forth  with  some  companions, 
and,  from  the  top  of  a  hackney  coach,  did  landably 
essay  to  dry  the  tears  of  the  weeping  metropolis  by  as- 
suring the  crowds  that  he  should  Uke  his  seat  in  the 
Lords  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and,  though  Kelson  was 
gone,  he,  Charles  of  Rookbory,  wonld  watch  over  the 
cotmtry  and  the  constitution. .  His  friends  hurraed  this 
heroic  declaration,  but  the  mob  did  not  see  the  fun, 
pulled  the  party  from  the  coach,  near  the  King's  Mews, 
and  handled  them  almost  as  roughly  as  the  paragraph- 
xbongers  did  for  some  days  afterwards 

He  camei,  after  a  long  minority,  to  an  ample  and  well- 
nursed  estate,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  at  col- 
lege, was,  as  usual,  expected  to  distinguish  himself  in 
public  life.  As  usual,  too,  he  disappointed  expectations 
fonnded  on  that  basis,  as  anybody  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Dod's  **  Parliamentary 
Gnide"  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  find  is  still  the  course 
(with  a  fsw  confirmatory  exceptions)  of  University  stars 
— a  result,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to  be  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  a  system  intended  to  prepare  men  to  win 
the  world's  prizes — not  those  of  the  colleges.  Lord 
Bookbnry's  family  friends  were  chiefly  Tories,  which 
was  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  young  lord — who 
^ways  held  that  relations  were  a  mistake — taking  the 
other  side.  However,  though  he  eschewed  his  native 
benches,  he  would  not  be  naturalised  on  those  opposite, 
and  early  gave  evidence  of  the  self-will,  or  independ- 
ence, as  b«  preferred  to  call  it,  which  marked  him 
through  life.  Of  course,  the  Court  and  Carlton  blan- 
dishments were  alike  tried  upon  the  wealthy  young 
nobleman;  but  while  he  could  be  made  to  like  neither 
the  king's  wit  nor  the  queen's  snuff,  he  was  also  proof 
to  "  the  virtuous  Dauphin"  and  the  vocal  Morris.  It 
was  soon  found  that  Lord  Bookbtiry  could  not  be  "had." 
But  he  attended  in  his  place  ver^  regularly,  and  often 
made  a  brief,  smart  speech,  full  of  sarcasm,  and  designed 
to  show  both  sides  that  they  were  incapable  of  going  to 
1^0  bottom  of  the  question.  The  latter  half  of  his  ad- 
dress generally  overthrew  the  argument  of  the  former, 
«Dd  his  practical  commentary  on  both  halves  was  going 
away  without  voting  at  alL  Even  as  a  young  man,  re- 
cently printed  diaries  have  shown  that  Lord  Rookbury 
sometimes  set  older  lords  thinking,  when  they  had  only 
intended  dividing. 

Time  passed-^o  did  Feroevals,  Liverpools,  and 
Cannings;  and  Lord  Rookburv's  nature  continued  to 
isolate  itself.  He  read  much;  he  thought  deeply;  and 
he  did  nothing.  The  brief,  keen  speeches  still  flashed  out 
amid  the  commonplaces  of  the  House,  and  everybody 
listened;  but  rising  men  felt,  that  though  they  might 
ftar  Rookbory's  garcasms,  they  need  not  fear  his  com- 


petition; and  that  is  a  thought  which  migfatilr  ooufloles 
some  of  your  rising  men.  And  others  who  had  risen, 
and  could  afford  to  be  pleased  when  they  liked,  inter- 
nally regretted  that  Rookbury  had  been  too  rich  to  be 
put  into  harness,  or  something  might  have  been  made 
of  him,  had  he  been  duly  bitted.  It  was  even  hinted  that, 
in  Reform  times,  the  great  Earl  Chimboraao,  faij^ 
throned,  all  height  above,  had  looked  down  from  &a 
inaccessible  mountain,  round  which  he  haughtily  per- 
mitted the  world  to  revolve,  and  had  indicated  one  of 
the  lower  peaks  as  a  station  for  Rookbury.  But  he 
refused  it,  and  even  lived.  The  Eari  passed,  and  was 
sacceeded,  and  again  Rookbury  might  have  had  office. 
He  was  perhaps  a  thought  nearer  to  it  now  than  ever  in 
his  life;  for  though  the  new  Premier's  jovial  laugh  was 
unlike  Rookbury's  taunting  jibe,  the  men  bad  something 
akin  in  their  common  scorn  of  humbug.  Bat  it  was  too 
late,  at  least  so  Lord  Rookbury  thought;  and  it  was 
decidedly  so  when  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  John  began 
alternately  to  mount  guard,  relieving  one  another  at 
intervals.  Rookbury  was  too  old  for  drill  When,  in 
1846,  Lord  John  came  in  on  his  ftve  years'  repairing 

lease.  Lord  Rookbury  was  sixtj-one. And  by 

this  time,  men  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of  Rookbuiy's 
talents,  had  learned  to  speak  of  him  as  a  mere  crotcheteer, 
and  even  to  pity  him  as  possibly  a  little  cracked  ! 

That  was  all  the  majority  of  men  knew  of  him ; 
but  our  author  adds  to  this  clever  portraiture  the 
terrible  line, — **  he  was  a  sad  old  reprobate." 
In  the  course  of  the  story  he  is  found  to  he  a 
compound  of  all  the  vices  it  is  possible  to  cover 
up  under  a  veneered  exterior;  including  some 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  account  but  as  eccentrici- 
ties. Immensely  rich,  with  only  one  heir,  he 
cheats  wherever  he  can;  yet  married  a  woman 
without  either  beauty,  rank,  or  money.  To 
compass  a  lustful  purpose,  he  will  add  perjury 
to  deceit,  and  violence  to  perjury;  yet  culti- 
vates, for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  tiiie  Mend- 
ship  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  has  sincere  compas- 
sion for  innocent  suffering.  Thus,  with  BJock- 
bury  in  the  Lords,  and  the  "  Stunner"  at  his 
park  gates,  show  debates  in  the  Commons,  and 
a  helplessly  good  Selwyn  in  the  Cahinet, — we 
have  an  ample  moralising  of  the  motto  to 
''Aspen  Courb,"  ''There  was  no  king  in  Israel 
in  those  days,  and  every  man  did  tihat  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes" — an  essentially  poli- 
tical moral,  since  names  are  now  without  autho- 
rity and  principles  have  yet  to  be  developed. 

li;  is  substantially  the  same  fact  that  is 
drawn  out  through  Mr.  Hannay's  three  volumes 
of  slighter  texture,  and  less  brilliant  colouring ; 
but  ]^.  Hannay  looks  at  the  fact  from  an  oppo- 
site point,  and  perceives  a  spbcifio  grievance.  If 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  laments  that  there  is  no 
king  in  these  days,  it  is,  we  take  it,  not  because 
he  would  restore  yesterday,  but  would  hasten 
the  accession  of  to-morrow.  He  seems  to  have 
an  English  gentleman's  native  sympathy  with 
the  land  and  its  traditions,  and  the  proper 
literary  reverence  for  historic  parties  as  for  his- 
toric trees ; — but  he  has  none  of  the  airs  of  a  man 
of  family,  and  none  of  the  sentimentalities  of 
the  pseudo-feudalists.  Mr.  Hannay,  on  the 
contrary,  albeit  very  clever,  and  very  scholarly;, 
seems  to  value  himself  more  on  his  Scottish 
pedigree  than  on  his  command  of  English^  or 
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hi9  familiarity  with  Horace.    He  is,  moreover, 
a  Tory, — or  fancies  that  he  is,  striving  to  repre- 
sent the  politics  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Mr.  Carlyle,  as  the  proper  mode  for 
rendering  of  loyalty  to  King  and  Church.    He 
acknowledged,  in  a  previous  work,  his  ohligation 
to  the  former, — and  in  the  name  of  the  latter 
stands  sponsor  to  nearly  every  striking  thought 
in  the  present.     This  shows  that  he  has  at  any 
rate  the  loyalty, — the  generous  pride  in  follow- 
ing,— which  he  prescribes  to  the  sneerers  and 
pretenders  of   this  generation;    and  we   like 
him    right  well   for   it.     We    cannot   congra- 
tulate him   on  having  realised    in   "Eustace 
Conyers,"  the  expectations  excited  by  '*  Sin- 
gleton Fontenoy."  Notwithstanding  his  firequcnt 
boast  of  the  variety  of  character  and  incident 
in  a  life  afloat,  we  find  little  of  either  in  these 
two  works.     The  original  of  nearly  every  per- 
sonage in  the  latter  work  is  found  in  the  former ; 
the  conversation  is  but  a  reflection,  the  inter- 
ludes are  less  profound  and  eloquent,  the  action 
comparatively  unexciting.     This  is  partly  in- 
evitable, since  "  Fontenoy*'  was  the  first  of  a 
new  school  of  marine  painting ;  and  we  suspect 
that  it  is  partly  intentional.    Mr.  Hannay — the 
author  of  sparkling  satires  on  satirists — tires 
of  epigram;  pronounces  it  the  corruscation  of 
decay;  and  stands  up  for  healthy  mindedness. 
But  despite  this  doublo  deduction  from  the  en- 
tertaining,   we    can    conscientiously    describe 
"Eustace  Conyers"  as  a  very  meritorious  and 
timely  book.     The  hero  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  young  English  gentleman  in  naval  uni- 
form.    He  has  a  sister  who  is  quite  worthy 
of  himself,  and  a  friend  quite  worthy  of  the 
sister,  —  and  a  mistress  whose  face  he  could 
not  help  carrying  twice  round  the  world.     Then 
his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  aristocratic  scholar  and  church- 
man— and  his  wife's  father  served  under  Nelson, 
and  was  the  Mend  of  Collingwood.     Among 
his  associates — besides  the  wise  Walter  Lindsay 
— ^is  Mr.  Pearl  Studds,  midshipman,  who  values 
the   sea  as  a  place  of  security  from  creditors, 
and,  while  a  good  officer,  justifies  every  foppery 
by  an  ep^rammatic  allusion  to  "the  age  of 
Benbow."     He  has  a  rival  in  Mr.  Henry  Mild- 
may,  a  rising  barrister,  and  ultimate  subordinate 
in  the  Coantion.     His  father  had  a  rival  in 
3Ir.  Hilderstone,  who  married  the  heiress  to  the 
Conyer's  family  estate,  and  the  friture  mother  of 
Eustace's  beloved.     The  description   of   their 
first  meeting  in  the  ruin  of  Conycr's-lea  is  an 
unaffectedly  beautiful  piece  of  description ;  and 
pleasant  is  the   satiric  humour  with  which  is 
painted  the  mansion  by  which  the  castle  has 
been  superseded : — 

A  white  mansion  of  quiet  but  opulent  Appearance,  one 
of  ihose  capacious  and  substantial  houses,  commoner  in 
some  countries  than  in  others,  which  belong  to  what  wc 
may  coll  the  pecnniary  baronial  order.  As  the  ancient 
homes  of  England  and  Scotland  reflect  the  epochs  when 
they  were  boilt,  and  symbolise  the  Ufo  of  their  early  pos- 
sessors, 80  do  these,  too,  in  their  generation.    They  nee4 


not  turrets,  for  have  we  not  a  rural  police?  Nor  immense 
halls,  for  have  not  modes  of  life  changed,  and  do  we  not, 
when  we  feed  our  retainers,  pay  the  bill  for  their  dinners 
at  the  Jowler  Arms,  and  wash  our  hands  of  all  trouble 
thereby  ?  They  are  comfortable,  spacious,  splendid,  con- 
venient, far  superior,  no  doubt,  in  the  sanitary  point  of 
view,  to  the  habitations  of  past  times.  Everything  about 
them  — park,  gardens,  lawns,  trees,  wears  a  sleek 
yellow  smirk  as  of  gold.  If  a  river  would  be  in  place, 
that  rivfer  would  be  our  old  acquaintance  Pactol us.  Every 
trim  little  shrub,  just  beginning  to  sprout,  has  a  "cocky  " 
air,  as  much  as  if  it  would  say,  *'  Sir,  a  head  gardener, 
with  a  large  income  and  a  stafi'  of  men,  looks  aficr  me! " 
The  sleek  lilies,  in  the  very  neat  pond,  seem  to  observe, 
**  Sir,  if  you  pnU  us,  you  will  be  given  in  charge."  No 
dryad  dare  haunt  the  grounds,  or  she  would  be  arrested 
for  trespassing. 

The  political  element  of  the  story  lies  more  in 
scattered  passages  and  incidental  allusions  than 
in  the  moral, — if  moral  it  have.  The  family 
history  of  the  Conyers  is  that  of  piecemeal 
destruction  by  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts  and  love  of 
self-indulgence ;  characteristics  not  imfrequently 
combined  in  the  cavalier.  The  father  of  Eustace 
has  somewhat  improved  their  fortunes  by  trans- 
ferring his  loyalty  to  the  George's  and  his  affec- 
tions to  a  sweet  Southron ;  but  the  boy's  pros- 
pects in  life  are  threatened  with  blight  from  the 
cold  shade  of  opposition.  The  Eev.  Pater- 
familias retires  to  bed,  after  an  hour's  musing 
on  the  seaward  passion  just  disclosed  by  his  son, 
with  the  consolatory  conclusion  that  the  secret 
must  lie  in  his  Scandinavian  descent.  The  con- 
solation mounts  up  to  rapture.  "I  have  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  produced  a 
Yiking !''  he  exclaims.  But  the  cold  shade 
descends  on  the  morrow. 

In  our  highly  civilised  times,  your  son  may  bo 
intended  for  a  Viking,  but  the  Admiralty  will  consider 
it  of  much  more  importance  whether  he  be  a  Whig.  In 
plainer  terms,  they  don't  ask  you  whether  your  family  is 
Scandinavian,  but  whether  it  has  any  influence  in 
the  borough  of  Rotborough  or  elsewhere  ?  So  the 
question  which  the  Conyers  had  now  to  settle,  was, 
what  was  their  interest?  Here  was  Eustace  Ivo  Con- 
yers panting  for  the  sea;  but  his  father  was  a  Tory, 
and  the  Whigs  were  in  power !  In  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion of  Captain  Turberville's,  too,  the  *'  Liberal"  candi- 
date had  carried  Huntingford  borough  ;  bad  ofifered  to 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  his  grandfather 
had  been  a  member;  had  been  one  of  a  majority  of 
**  five,"  and  had  been  rewarded  by  a  cavalry  regiment; 
being  a  jolly,  old,  gouty,  cavalry  officer  of  enlight- 
ened views,  who  adopted  every  violence  the  Badicals 
of  Huntingford  put  into  bis  month,  feeling  quite 
certain  that  nothing  would  come  of  it  (except 
the  regiment!),  and  being  one  of  those  fellows  who 
would  have  marched  his  heavies  against  the  Hun- 
tiiigford  rads  (in  case  of  any  real  row,  you  know!),  and 
shot  them  like  bushmen.  All  this  was  a  bad  look  out  for 
the  Conservative  interest  in  the  neighbourhood;  and, 
indeed,  throughout  all  England,  things  were  in  pretty 
much  the  same  state.  "The  Whigs  were  literally 
rampant,  Sir!"  to  use  Captain  Turt^rville's  own  ex- 
pression. Naval  appointments,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  given  first  to  Lord  Mingo's  sons,  then  to 
his  grandsons,  then  to  his  nephews,  then  to  his  cousins, 
then  to  his  second  cousins,  according  to  precedence; 
failing  relatives,  to  his  son's  supporters,  grandson's 
supporters,  nephew's  supporters;  or  own  tailor,  son's 
tailor,  grandson's  tailor,  .&c.,  &c.  It  would  seem  as  if 
a  snug  little  bargain  had  been  made  between  the  Whigs 
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and  Badicals,  by  which,  on  condition  of  ultimately 
ruininc  the  country's  institutions,  the  Whigs  were  to 
hwh  m  the  patronage  for  the  present 

There  is,  however,  in  the  county  a  Lord 
Hnntingslond,  whose  influence  is  superior  to 
party.  To  him,  as  to  a  Mend  of  the  family, 
Eustace  appeals  in  person  —  hravely  cutting 
through  the  chain  of  minor  influences  by  which 
the  great  man  was  to  have  been  duly  invested. 
An  appointment  is  obtained — and  Eustace  joins 
the  company  of  H.M.S.  Hildebrand,  commander. 
Captain  Mogglestonleugh.  Before  making  the 
acquaintance  of  this  personage,  we  should  attend 
to  our  author's 

NATUBAL  HIBTOBY  OF  NATAL  SH0B8. 

There  is  a  well*known  species  of  water-rat  of  a  yigoroos 
organisation.  This  water  rat  is  well  known  in  seaports. 
He  changes  his  politics  in  order  to  get  a  ship  during 
periods  like  that  which  we  are  describing.  He  was  in 
his  glory  just  now.  Old  fellows  who  had  not  been  afloat 
nnce  they  were  thirty  were  appointed  to  ships  in  esofaange 
for  "local  infloenoe."  Innumerable  oonrts  of  inquiry 
and  court8>martial  were  the  result.  They  could  not 
agree  with  anybody.  You  might  as  well  have  asked 
Noah  to  command  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ark.  They  found  themselves  entirely  out 
of  their  element^  and  sooeeeded  only  in  quarrelling  with 
their  officers  and  in  flogging  their  men. 

During  the  same  auspicious  period,  young  goslings 
took  to  the  water  under  the  management  of  the  parent 
gander,  with  an  cquaUy  mischievous  activity.  The  goose, 
though  at  home  in  a  pond,  is  not  a  bird  calculated  for  the 
more  extensive  scene  of  ocean.  So,  when  the  parents  of 
such  birds  sent  them  to  sea,  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  happened  to  have  interest  just  at  that  time, 
her  Mijesty's  service  suffered.  A  flight  of  goslings 
lighted  on  her  Majesty's  ships.  Youngsters  no  more  fit 
for  salt  water  than  for  the  Chinese  mission — ^the  dunces 
of  private,  and  the  scamps  of  pnblio  scihools— were 
shipped  off  by  pmdent  parents  to  torture  naval  instme- 
tors  and  ruin  distant  sailors.  Such  were  a  few  of  the 
fruits  of  a  wholesale  system  of  party  patronage  employed 
without  scruple,  without  wisdom,  and  without  honour. 

Captain  Mogglestonleugh  had  the  instincts  of 
the  water-rat  with  the  plumage  of  the  gosling. 
His  interest  set  him  afloat,  and  his  sagacity  kept 
him  from  drifting  out  of  smooth  water.  Being 
a  handsome  young  gentleman,  he  was  employed 
on  the  "  oraamental  sezrice,"  and  rose  early  to 
the  command  of  a  royal  harge.  A  prudent 
marriage  gave  him  *'  local  influence^''  and  pro- 
found £scretion  guided  him  in  the  use  thereof. 
He  was  of  no  party — ^which  meant,  according  to 
our  author,  tlutt  he  was  open  to  favours  from 
both  parties.  His  quite  independent  assistance 
to  the  Whigs  at  a  sea-port  election,  was  followed, 
without  suspicion  of  connexion,  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  majestic  Hildebrand ;  whose  long  de- 
tention at  Sheemess  neither  tried  his  seaman- 
ship nor  forbade  attendance  at  the  Opera ;  and 
whose  subsequent  sojourn  in  the  Tagus  enabled 
him  te  exemplify  the  strength  of  tiie  private 
aflections  he  made  a  merit  of  sacriflcing  te 
public  duty,  by  bringing  with  him  his  wife 
and  marriageable  daughters.  Eustace  and 
his  friend  Lindsay,  desirous  of  seeing  life 
and  service,  exchange  into  the  Lotus,  in 
^}^0B^  Qo^mapd^r  W9  ^eei]^  te  l^ave  a  type  of 


Mr.  Hannay's  ideal,  and  in  whose  career  tiie 
sum  of  Tory  grievances.  Captain  Montfltcbet 
was  of  the  best  blood  in  Europe,  and  only  a 
captain! 


"  Why,  he  is  a  member  of  one  oi  the  moat  ancient  and 
illustrious  houses  of  the  nobility  of  England,"  said  Lind- 
say, smacking  his  Ups  when  he  talked  of  old  blood  as 
men  do  over  old  wine.  "They  have  very  little  money, 
to  be  sure ;  but,  bless  you,  they're  one  of  the  regular 
ikmiUes ;  might  be  Scotch,  my  boy !  He  quarters  Flan- 
tagenet.  Ko  mysterious  ancestors,  crawling  ont^  about 
Henry  the  Eight's  lime,  after  the  Reformation,  like  toad- 
stools after  a  thunder-shower !  If  vou  tell  your  fidSier 
you're  sailing  witb  Montfichet,  he  will  send  you  an  extra 
twenty,"  said  Lindsay,  laughing.  *' He  is  Normammu 
Normannorum  !  '* 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  ne  was  on  board  here  one  day.  Gave  Moggle- 
stonleugh a  finger.  He  only  gives  Fipton  himself  two; 
and  Gny,  of  the  Qrampus,  three.  I  suppose  there  is 
nobody  in  Europe  to  whom  he  would  give  his  whole 
hand— except,  perhaps,  Henxy  the  fifth  !* 

This  superb  swell  is,  however,  a  first-rate 
officer — and  has  a  ship  worthy  of  his  seaman- 
ship. In  implied  contrast  to  himself,  we  have 
Sir  Lionel  Fipton,  who  obtains  his  commission 
to  the  command  of  the  squadron  by  drawing- 
room  amenities,  to  the  exclusion  of  Sir  Budo 
Boreyass;  from  which  the  messrooms  augur 
that  no  serious  channel  service  is  intended, 
despite  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Eastern 
question  in  1 840.  And  in  contrast  to  the  Lotus, 
we  have  a  number  of  vessels  employed,  like  her, 
on  the  slave-trade-suppression  service,  but  with 
very  different  fortune.  One  of  these  is  the 
Beadle. 

The  Beadle  was  famous  in  her  way.  She  oould  not 
sail.  The  sUvers  aU  knew  her  as  well  as  possible,  and 
prided  themselves  on  walking  off  in  sight  of  her,  the 
brown  daring  scoundrels ;  whue  they  looked  on  the  fore- 
topeail  of  the  lovely  Lotus,  when  it  rose  out  of  the  aea,  as  the 
sign  of  doom.  Poor  old  Biblon  oonmianding  her~*«ne  of 
the  best-hearted  of  mankind — ^was  so  unfit  for  his  buio 
ness  that  efverybody  wondered  the  Whigs  did  not  give 
him  the  entire  command  of  the  squadron.  Ws  nuds, 
shameful  young  dogs,  used  to  induce  him  to  chase  harm- 
less merchant-ships  in  mistake  for  slaren,  and  when  he 
boarded  them  with  his  sword  on,  the  skippers  showed  him 
palm-<^l,  gold-dust,  ivory,  hides,  nuts»  and  beeswax,  and 
laughed  in  his  fiice.  Th»  queer  old  Beadle!  All  tins 
woM  have  been  laughable  enough,  but  that  by  sending 
her  boats  up  the  nver,  she  had  caught  sevnal  sharp 
fevers,  loodng  men  and  officers.  Bibbin  was  "cut-up** 
about  it»  no  doubt ;  but  that  wss  but  poor  consdation, 
when  the  news  came  to  qmet  inland  homes  in  Kngfland, 
that  little  Jack  or  little  Harry  would  never  be  seen  any 
more  there,  for  that  he  had  died  in  **  discharge  of  his 
duty.** 

Mr.  Hannay's  remedy  for  inefficient  ship- 
building, incompetent  commanding,  and  the 
worse  abuses  at  which  he  onlv  hints,  is 
nothing  more  precise  than  the  substitution  of 
gentlemen  for  snobs,  and  of  rulers  for  ruhng 
boards.  It  is  too  late  now  to  inquire  how  he 
would  distiuguish  the  sterling  material  from 
the  counterfeit)  and  how  get  the  genuine  ooin 
into  exclusive  circulation;  where  h»  will  find 
the  one  ^nai  m^  ^  eupweed^  ^e  dogcfii 
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medioQiities,  and  by  what  means  effect  the 
supercession.  But  if  we  may  not  criticise  his 
ahadowy  siiggestions  of  AdministratiYe  Eeform, 


we  may  thank  him  for  the  convincing  proofs  of 
its  necessity  with  which  he  has  interleaved  an 
entertaining  and  healthful  history. 


SOME    lEISH    EEMINI8CENCE8. 


BT    "an  old   'uK." 


Ik  the  summer  of  1798, 1  had  just  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  my  age.  It  now  seems  a  far 
distant  period  to  look  back  upon,  and  many  are 
the  changes  which  have  since  then  rolled  over 
my  head ;  but  the  events  of  that  year  remain  as 
vividly  before  my  mind  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day, whilst  others  that  have  long  since  occurred 
are  altogether  forgotten  or  have  faded  into  in- 
distinctness. I  was  then  young,  hale,  and 
hearty, — ^had  seen  nothing  of  the  world  beyond 
ten  miles  from  my  native  valley,  nor  ever  cared 
to  see  more.  I  was  bom  in  Wicklow,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  long  chain  of  hills  which 
stretch  from  Enniskerry  to  Baltinglass,  and 
which  are  now-a-days  known  to  every  traveller 
and  tourist.  "Who  I  was,  or  what  I  was,  is  a 
matter  of  no  interest  or  importance  to  the  reader, 
and  is,  besides,  immaterial  to  the  progress  of  my 
story.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  what  I 
did  and  what  I  siiffered,  and  that  I  am  utterly 
unknown  to  fame.  If  the  pain,  toil,  and  priva- 
tion, and  that  most  awfrd  kind  of  mental 
anxiety,  the  fear  of  an  untimely  and  ignominious 
death,  which  I  endured  for  months,  can  now 
famish  him  with  materials  for  a  quiet  hour^s 
amusement  or  instruction,  it  will  afford  me  un- 
mixed satisfaction  to  have  recorded  them. 

The  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  lived  had 
been  from  time  out  of  mind  less  given  to  turbu- 
lence and  outrage  than  any  other  for  miles 
around  it.  "  Whiteboys,"  "Molly  Maguire," 
or  "Captain  Eock,"  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
shown  their  faces  among  those  quiet  valleys. 
Their  inhabitants  planted  their  potatoes,  herded 
their  sheep,  drank  poteen,  fought  at  tiie  fairs 
and  fonercds,  in  as  perfect  good  humour  and 
contentment  as  if  the  treaty  of  Limerick  had 
never  been  broken,  or  the  penal  laws  never 
enacted.  As  long  as  they  could  be  merry, 
and  flirt  and  "coort"  with  the  girls  at  the 
wakes  and  dances,  kick  football  on  the  green 
after  mass  on  Sondays,  and  find  a  good  market 
for  their  home-made  flannel,  they  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  political  grievances.  The 
free  quarters  granted  to  the  troops,  as  well  as 
the  many  acts  of  cruel  and  licentious  lyranny  per- 
petrated by  the  yeomanry  after  their  enrolment 
upon  unoffending  Eoman  Catholics,  had,  how- 
ever, done  something  to  ruffle  their  quiet  spirits. 
Enussaries  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  made  their 
way  into  the  district,  consequently  found  their 
tajik  somewhat  easier  than  it  would  otherwise 
l)*v§  b^pn.   4t  all  ?y«jit8,  Ipng  befpye  Jfay,  1 798, 


most  of  the  yoimg  men  for  miles  around  were 
duly  enrolled.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  period 
for  the  peasantry  to  wear  their  hair  long,  hang- 
ing  doTV^  their  shoulders,  and  tied  up  ^hHj  in 
a  long  queue,  something  like  that  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  same  period.  Whenever  a  man  had  taken 
the  oath  of  Union  he  cut  this  off,  and  when  the 
cause  of  this  curtailing  of  the  appendage  became 
generally  known,  ^saffected  persons  came 
to  be  termed  "croppies"  by  the  loyalists 
and  yeonianry,  and  hence  tiie  well-known 
tune  of  "Croppies,  lie  down!"  which  for 
many  a  year  gladdened  the  heart  of  all 
loyal  Orangemen  on  every  first  and  twelfth  of 
July.  The  "  pigtails,"  or  queues,  became,  how- 
ever, every  day  scarcer  and  scarcer;  the  old 
people  began  to  look  graver  and  shake  their 
heads  oftener,  until  at  length  there  was  hardly 
a  fighting  man  in  my  neighbourhood  who  was 
not  enrolled,  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  supreme  "  Directory"  trans- 
mitted through  his  superior  officers.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  some  exceptions ;  and  I  was 
one.  I  was  repeatedly  and  earnestly  tirged  to 
join,  but  as  repeatedly  declined,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, however,  as  to  leave  no  suspicion  on  the 
minds  of  my  advisers  that  I  was  by  any  means 
disaffected  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
national  and  patriotic  cause.  I  confess  I  was 
not  of  a  very  martial  disposition.  I  was  at  that 
time  gay  and  lighthearted,  even  in  a  greater 
degree  than  those  of  my  own  age  and  rank 
generally  were,  and  hated  the  very  idea  of 
tumult  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  My  attach- 
ment to  some  Protestant  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  I  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  from  my  earliest  childhood,  had  left 
in  my  composition  no  trace  whatever  of  religious 
bigoby,  and  had  even  led  me,  Eoman  Ca&olic 
as  I  was,  to  look  upon  Protestant  ascendancy 
with  complacency,  and  without  any  perception 
of  its  evils  or  injustice.  Hie  yeomanry  had 
been  called  out  some  time  previously,  and  had 
been  regularly  drilled,  and  I  was  aware  that 
pikes  were  being  nightly  manufactured  at  the 
smiths'  foi^ges  in  the  vicinity,  but  all  was  not 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  tide  of  civil 
war  would  ever  roll  over  our  neighbourhood.  I 
was  soon  dreadfdlly  imdeceived. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  '98,  the  principal 
members  of  the  Directory  were  arrested ;  the  rest 
escaped,  and  the  affiEurs  of  l^e  United  Irishmezi 
were  foy  g  i^m  ttOTWll  mtQ  completB  disorder. 
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The  timo  fixed  for  the  general  rising  throughout 
the  country  was  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
parties  in  the  provinces  at  length  grew  weary 
with  waiting,  and  determined  to  commence  the 
insurrection  independent  of  Dublin,  and  without 
any  plan  or  organisation  whatever.  They  did 
so ;  and  early  in  May  made  a  regular  and  deter- 
mined attack  upon  the  town  of  Naas,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  Boyalist  forces  with  great 
slaughter.  Tho  news  reached  Wicklow  in  a 
few  days,  of  course  mightily  exaggerated,  and 
success  was  ascribed  to  the  King's  troops  or  to 
the  rebels,  as  best  accorded  with  the  wishes 
or  political  leanings  of  the  several  narrators. 
StiU  I  was  not  convinced.  "Cows  in  Con- 
naught,"  thought  I,  "wear  long  horns;" — ^who 
knows  but  that  it  was  only  a  petty  riot,  and 
that  nothing  more  will  ever  be  thought  of 
it  ?  Every  one,  however,  was  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  About  half  a  mile  from  my  father's 
house,  there  lived  a  man  named  Tom  Johnstone, 
a  Protestant  and  one  of  the  yeomanry,  but 
bearing,  poor  fellow,  as  cowardly  a  heart  as 
ever  beat  beneath  a  red  coat.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  hfe,  in  possession  of  a  good  farm — ^was 
tall  and  somewhat  thin,  but  of  great  bo- 
dily strength  and  activity.  He  shouldered  his 
musket  when  going  to  the  drill  with  a  warlike, 
intrepid  air,  and  stepped  with  a  gait  so  martial 
as  to  inspire  all  beholders  with  the  conviction 
that  no  man  would  go  to  greater  extremes  in 
defence  of  *'  Church  and  Constitution."  It  was 
well  for  the  safety  of  both  that  they  were  not 
depending  on  him.  He  and  I  had  been  inti- 
mate from  childhood,  and  the  thought  of  any 
difference  on  the  score  of  religion  never  entered 
our  heads.  He  had  no  doubts  of  my  loyalty, 
and  I  confess  I  had  none  whatever,  at  that  time, 
of  his  courage.  After  the  news  arrived  of  the 
attack  upon  ITaas,  and  when  it  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  that  the  insurrection  had  actually 
broken  out,  his  war-whoop  had  been  gradually 
becoming  fainter,  until  at  length  it  sank  to  a 
mere  treble.  He  frequently  let  slip,  in  his 
conversations  with  me,  his  apprehensions  of  the 
probability  of  strolling  bands  of  marauders 
"  breaking  some  night  into  a  loyal  man's  house, 
and  piking  him  in  his  bed ;"  or  meeting  with 
him  above  among  the  hills,  and  dispatching  him 
without  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  had  frequently 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  in  search  of  stray 
sheep  or  cattle  upon  the  hill  pasture,  in  the 
belief  that  the  company  of  a  Koman  Catholic 
might  prove  a  safeguard  in  case  of  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  rebels.  I  invari- 
ably complied,  and  although  I  had  myself  no 
apprehensions  of  any  danger  whatever,  I  was 
not  surprised  that  a  Protestant,  an  Orangeman, 
and  a  yeoman,  such  as  Tom  was,  should  think 
differently. 

One  morning,  in  the  middle  of  May,  1798,  I 
was  awakened,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  by  a  loud 
and  impatient  rap  at  the  door,  and  on  inquiring 
who  was  there^  I  was  answered  by  tiie  shrill 


voice  of  my  friend  Johnstone.    "  Tom,  agragh," 
said  he,  in  imploring  accents, ''  get  up,  and  como 
and  help  me  to  look  for  the  few  sheep  on  Bally- 
macrow-hill.      I  hear  the  divils   o'   rebels  is 
bumin'   and  plunderin'   all  afore   'em  up  the 
county  Carla',  and  who  knows  but  they'll  be 
here  to-day,  bad  luck  to  'em?"     I  was  up  and 
dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  joined  him  at  the 
door.     The  sun  had  just  risen  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  was  shining  very  faintly  through  a 
thick  mist.  There  was  a  fr'eshness  and  fragrance 
about  the  morning  air  which  was  most  gratefaJ 
to  one  who  had  just  risen  frt)m  sleep.     The  dew 
was  lying  unusually  heavy  on  the  ground ;  and 
before  we  had  proceeded  very  far,  we  were  tho- 
roughly wet  by  its  shaking  off  the  long  grass  and 
bushes,  now  in  tho  full,  fr^sh  verdure  of  their 
earliest  growth.     There  was  not  a  sound  abroad 
but  the  warbling  of  the  lark  in  the  sky.    My 
house  was  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  which 
we  were  proceeding,  and  after  crossing  a.  few 
fields,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  open  pasture- 
land,  which  extends  for  miles  across  the  moun- 
tains.    At  this  moment  I  thought  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  but  so  faintly  and  in- 
distinctly, that  I  was  unable  to  tell  whether  it 
was  a  slmek  or  a  cheer.     On  mentioning  it  to 
my  companion,  he  said  he  had  heard  it  too. 
We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  listen,  but  did 
not    hear    it    repeated,    and    therefore    con- 
cluded    it   was     the    call     of   one     of    the 
herds  to  his  companions.     In  a  few  Heconds, 
however,    it    was  again    repeated,   apparently 
nearer  and   clearer  than  before,   followed  by 
several  shots.     The  mist  had  now  risen  off  the 
high  ground,  before  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  sun,  but  still  hung  in  tiiick  masses  in  the 
valleys  immediately  below.     We  had  a  view  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  plain,  away  to  Carlow 
and  Baltinglass.      What  was    our  terror  and 
astonishment  to  see  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the 
old  road  leading  to  Hacketstown  thickly  covered 
with  men,  apparently  in  some  sort  of  marching 
order,  while  ttie  smoke  and  flame  of  the  burning 
houses  along  their  track,  and  the  yells  of  agony 
or  execration  borne  on  the  rising  breeze,  told  un- 
mistakeably  of  their  character  and  object.    The 
townland  ttirough  which  they  were  then  passing 
was  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Protestants, 
and    most     of   them    were    absent   with  the 
yeomanry.      Such  of  them  as  had  not  removed 
their  families  to  some  of  the  garrisoned  towns 
had,  ever  after,  reason   to   shudder  when  they 
thought  of  '98. 

Johnstone  had  before  only  talked  of  the  "^var 
and  the  rebels," — ^now  he  saw  them,  and  it  was 
enough  for  him.  It  was  two  English  miles 
from  the  spot  where  we  were  standing  to  the 
scene  of  their  ravages,  and  after  the  first  sur- 
prise was  over,  I  felt  anxious  to  remain  and 
watch  the  direction  they  would  next  take.  But 
Johnstone  was  already  straining  on  the  start, 
and  his  fright  was  increased  by  the  fact  wat 
many  of  the  houses  he  saw  burning  belonged  to 
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his  own  friendd — somo  of  them  to  his  relatives. 
All  my   efforts  to  detain  him  were    useless. 
"Sarra  tare!    Sarratare!    PU  be  killed ;  TU 
be  killed !"  he  shouted,  while  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  terror,  and  he  set  off  down  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hill  with  the  speed  of  a  racer, 
whilst  I  followed  as  closely  as  I  could  in  the 
rear,  addressing  him  with  words  of  hope  and 
encouragement  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permitted  me.    But  they  were  unheard 
or   unheeded.      He    continued    to    ejaculate, 
**  Lor^  have   mercy  on  me !  I'U    bo  killed, 
rU    be    killed!" — ^fhe  intervals  between  his 
words  becoming  longer  as  his  breathing  be- 
came shorter,  until  at  length  they  could  only 
be  uttetred  in  hoarse  guttural   sobs,  like  the 
last  grunts  of  a  dying  goat.    In  this  way  we 
proceeded  upwards  of  a  mile,  until  we  reached 
the  valley  below,  and  crossed  the  stream  which 
ran  along  its  bed,  when  we  began  to  diminish 
our  speed,  under  the  influence  of  increased  con- 
fidence from  the  greater  distance  now  interposed 
between  us  and  the  objects  of  my  companion's 
terror.     An  unexpected  meeting  at  this  point 
gave,  however,  a  now  turn  to  his  flight.     An 
infant,  belonging  to  a  Protestant  family  in  the 
glen,  had  died  a  day  or  two  before,  and  the 
paientSy  hearing  that  the  rebels  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  afraid  to  carry  the  body 
to  the  parish  churchyard,  which  was  upwardis 
of  four  miles  distant.     They  therefore  deter- 
mined  upon  interring    it  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  unto,  the  assurance  of  some  more  peacefiil 
interval  should  enable  them  to  transfer  it  to 
consecrated  ground.     To  avoid  observation,  they 
had  chosen  this  early  hour  of  the  morning  for 
their  melancholy  task,  and  a  few  of  their  neigh- 
hoxm  had  assembled  to  assist  them.    The  pro- 
cession was  coming  along  a  lane  meeting  us, 
when,  upon  turning  a  comer,  we  came  ftdl  upon 
them.    Johnstone  was  some  distance  in  advance 
of  me,  and  was  consequently  i^e  first  to  perceive 
them.    His  state  of  mind  was  such  as  not  to 
permit  him  to  make  anycalmor  particular  survey. 
He  saw  that  they  were  men — apparently    a 
crowd  of  men ;  whether  few  or  many,  friends  or 
foes,  armed  or  unarmed,  he  did  not  stay  to  see ; 
but,  springing  across  the  adjoining  ditch,  fled 
down  the  hill  with  a  yeU  of  terror.     The  calls 
of  the  mourners,  most  of  whom  knew  him  well, 
seemed  only  to  increase  his  fright ;   and  although 
I  followed  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  soon 
lost  sight  of  him.     At  length,  however,  I  found 
him  snugly  ensconced  in  the  comfortable  chim- 
ney-comer of  a  farmer  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  valley,  a  sergeant  in  the  T ^y  Yeomanry, 

swTounded  by  a  terrified  group  of  dairy-maids 
and  farm  labourers,  who  listened  with  open 
mouths  to  his  recital  of  the  dangers  he  had 
I^wsed.  And  certainly  his  story  had  in  it,  not- 
withstanding the  dash  of  the  ludicrous  with 
which  it  was  mixed,  something  very  alarming. 
Firkins  of  butter  and  bins  of  meal  were  forth- 
ifith  hastily  buried  in  the  kitchen-garden  or  the 


neighbouring  fields;  silver  spoons,  and  the  few 
other  valuable  articles  of  that  description  of  a 
comfortable  Irish  farmer's  house  of  that  day, 
were  secreted  in  the  crevices  of  old  waUs ;  the 
cattle  were  ail  driven  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
fonU)  where  they  would  be  less  likely  to  attract 
notice;  and,  in  short,  every  preparation  that 
time  allowed  was  made  to  render  the  coming 
calamity  as  harmless  as  possible.  Servants  wore 
sent  out,  and  posted  on  the  neighbouring  hills 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  along  which 
liie  rebels  were  likely  to  come,  so  that  any  par- 
ties who  had  reason  to  suppose  themselves  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  them  might  have  time  to 
make  their  escape. 

The  day  wore  on  in  this  manner  without  any 
fresh  alarm,  and  at  last  we  began  to  think  they 
had  turned  back,  or  gone  in  a  different  direction. 
Towards  evening,  however,  shouts  and  screams 
on  the  hill  at  the  rear  of  the  house  caused  us  all 
to  rush  out.  On  looking  up,  we  perceived  a 
considerable  crowd  collected,  women  screaming, 
stones  flying,  and  horses  galloping  wildly  about. 
The  cause  was  soon  explained.  A  number  of 
young  men  belonging  to  the  yeomanry,  having 
heard  that  the  rebels  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  anxious  to  join  the  garrison  stationed  in 
Hacketstown ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  do 
so  with  greater  speed  and  safety,  had  crossed  the 
hill,  and  seized  the  first  horses  they  met  with 
grazing  on  the  conmion  pasture.  The  owners,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  children,  immedi- 
ately  turned  out  to  repel  the  invasion — and  hence 
the  tumult.  But  Tom  Johnstone  did  not  wait  to 
hear  all  this,  fie  heard  the  noise,  saw  the  crowd, 
and  immediately  started  off,  fuU  speed,  shouting, 
"  The  war  I  the  Frinch  or  the  divil  comin'  down 
Askakee-hill !"  I  was  too  wearied  to  attempt 
following  him  this  time,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined on  quietly  remaining  at  Mr.  E 's,  to 

see  what  time  would  bring  forth.  It  soon 
struck  him,  however,  that  ill  all  probability 
Johnstone  would  make  his  way  to  Hacketstown, 
and  report  to  the  officer  commanding  the  garri- 
son in  that  town  that  the  glen  was  fiUod  with 
rebels,  and  that  he  would  consequently  de- 
spatch a  body  of  troops,  who,  on  arriving, 
would  "cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  tho  dogs  of 
war,"  without  making  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  tmth  or  falsehood  of  the  information — 
and  that  innocent  persons  might  be  killed  or 
injured.  Ho  therefore  thought  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  they  should  bo  apprised  of  the 
mistake  in  time,  and  accordingly  mounted  mo 
on  one  of  his  horses,  and  sent  ino  off  with  direc- 
tions to  keep  watch  on  a  cross-road  at  tho  top  of 
a  hiU  which  conmianded  a  view  of  the  whole 
way  from  Hacketstown,  except  where  it  ran 
through  a  hollow  just  beneath.  I  stood  sentty 
for  Bomc  time  without  seeing  anything  to 
attract  attention,  and  had  begun  to  fiiink 
of  returning,  in  the  belief  ti^at  Johnstone 
had  not  made  his  way  so  far  as  he  ima- 
gined.   While  musing  on  the  events  of  the  day, 
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I  was  loused  from  my  reverie  by  the  somid  of 
horses'  footsteps,  and  on  looking  up  saw  a  troop 
of  black  horse  dragoons  advancing  at  a  smart 
trot  up  the  hill,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  me. 
The  officer  was  riding  in  advance,  and  imme- 
diately on  seeing  me,  called  on  me  to  stand  and 
surrender  myseiif,  in  the  Slng*s  name.  I  in- 
stantly perceived  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  a 
picquet  or  scout  placed  there  by  the  rebels,  to 
look  out  for  the  approach  of  the  soldiery,  and 
that  if  I  were  taken  I  would  in  all  probability 
be  shot  on  the  spot.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  only  safety  lay  in  flight,  and  accordingly 
turned  my  horse's  head,  and  galloped  off  full 
speed.  I  was  immediately  pursued.  The 
officer  fired  his  pistol  at  me  the  first  mo- 
ment, and  a  running  fire  of  carabines  was 
kept  up  by  the  troopers  for  a  considerable 
distance.  On  we  thundered  down  the  valley, 
the  people  rushing  out  fix)m  their  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  startled  by  the  noise  as 
we  passed,  and  with  the  ready  sympathy  ever 
shown  by  the  Irish  peasantry  towards  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  law  and  the  Gk)vemment,  cheering 
me  with  every  possible  expression  of  encourage- 
ment. It  was,  however,  becoming  painfidiy 
evident  that  my  chance  of  success  in  the  race 
was  every  moment  diminishing.  The  animal  I 
rode  had  been  just  taken  off  the  grass*  and  was 
becoming  fiag^^ed  and  blown,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive, upon  turning  in  the  saddle,  that  the 
dragoons  were  gaining  upon  me  every  stride.  All 
doubts,  fears,  and  hesitation,  on  the  score  of 
my  mare's  capabilities  were,  however,  speedily 
ended  by  a  shot  striking  one  of  her  hind-legs 
and  breaking  it  across.  She  fell  instantly, 
throwing  me  with  considerable  violence  against 
the  ditch  on  the  road-side.  I  was  stuimed  for 
the  moment ;  but  quickly  recovering,  I  scram- 
bled across  and  ran  up  the  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  bullets.  The  whole  troop  puUed  up 
and  aimed  at  their  ease.  The  shots  hissed, 
whistled,  tore  up  the  sods,  and  broke  the  bushes 
on  each  side  of  me — and,  in  fact,  did  everything 
of  which  a  shot  ia  capable,  except  strike  me.  I 
had  an  almost  miraculous  escape.    I  reached 

Mr.  E 's  house,  by  a  short  cut,  long  before 

my  pursuers,  and  he  instantly  set  out  to  meet 
them.  As  he  was  known  to  the  officer,  all  was 
soon  explained,  and  they  returned  to  their 
quarters,  threatening  vengeance  upon  Johnstone 
ibr  having  sent  them  on  a  fool's  errand.  The 
only  evil  resulting  ftom  the  whole  affair  was  the 
loss  of  Mr.  £ 's  mare,  and  this  was  soon  for- 
gotten. Tom  Johnstone  was  ever  afterwards 
known  by  the  souhriquet  of  "  Old  "War,"  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1845. 

An  old  and  rather  dilapidated  barrack  at  this 
time  stood  in  Hacketstown.  It  had  no  other 
defence  than  a  high  thin  wall  running  all  round, 
and  enclosing  a  small  court-yard  and  stables  for 
a  few  horses.  It  stood  at  &e  upper  end  of  a 
long  street,  which  composed  nearly  the  whole  of 
tl|Q  ifii^m?  mi  e3;aQtly  op|K>8ite  w^re  ^>  nimkber 


of  roofless  houses,  which,  worthless  as  they 
seemed,  proved  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
conflict  which  afterwards  took  place.  The 
garrison  was  composed  of  a  small  force  of 
yeomanry  and  regular  troops  of  infantry  and 
cavalry.  There  had  been  a  fair  in  the  town 
f  ome  time  in  the  month  of  May — ^the  exact  date 
has  now  escaped  me — ^at  which  I  had  attended, 
and,  in  accordance  with  tiie  established  usage  of 
tiie  time,  had  spent  the  evening  at  a  friend's 
house  in  carousal.  I  had  not  slept  off  the 
effects  of  my  potations,  when  I  was  aromsed  by 
sharp  firing  of  musketry  in  the  street,  yeUing, 
cheering,  and  all  other  accompaniments  of  a 
sanguinary  conflict.  Bushing  out,  I  perceived 
the  yeomanry  retreating  up  the  street,  firing 
with  great  coolness  and  precision  as  they  re- 
ceded with  their  faces  to  the  rebels,  who  were 
pressing  upon  them  with  great  bravery  and 
impetuosity.  A  little  man  led  them  on,  whom, 
though  it  is  now  fifty-five  years  since  I  saw 
him,  I  have  never  forgotten.  He  was  of  the 
middle  height,  strong,  and  well-proportioned  in 
appearance,  and  was  dressed  in  green  uniform, 
with  a  cocked  hat  and  feather.  His  &ce  was 
full,  and  his  features  beautifully  chiselled.  His 
eye  was  real  black,  and  fiery,  and  was  then  fiercer 
still  in  the  fury  of  the  conflict,  fie  had  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  wared  over 
his  head,  as  he  urged  on  his  followers  to  the 
charge.  I  knew  idterwards  to  my  cost  that  he 
was  the  celebrated  Holt,  known  among  the  rebel 
forces  as  "  Gineral  Hoult."  I  soon  saw  that  it 
was  high  time  for  me  to  make  some  provision 
for  my  personal  safety,  as  I  knew  that  as  soon 
as  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  insurrectionists, 
infuriated  as  they  were,  they  would  show  bnt 
little  mercy  to  men  of  any  sect  or  party  whom 
they  found  in  it.  I  was  at  this  moment  standing 
in  ^e  shelter  of  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  old 
houses  I  have  mentioned,  when  I  was  startled 
from  my  security  by  perceiving  a  body  of  rebels 
scrambling  in  by  the  windows  in  the  rear,  in 
order  to  occupy  them  as  a  means  of  annoying 
the  garrison  on  the  opposite  side.  I  imme- 
diately rushed  across  the  street,  and  reached  the 
barrack-gate  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  being 
shut  in  my  face,  as  the  last  of  the  yeomanry 
had  already  entered.  The  bullets  rattled  in 
scores  off  the  wall  over  the  gate,  and  threw 
down  the  mortar  on  my  head ;  and  it  may  be 
readily  believed  I  did  not  breathe  veryfredy 
till  I  found  myself  inside.  Every  preparation 
was  immediately  made  for  a  desperate  defence, 
as  we  knew  that,  if  taken,  we  had  no  mercy  to 
expect.  Quarter  had  long  ceased  to  be  given 
on  either  side ;  the  stem  policy  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  causing  all  prisoners  taken  in  arms  to  be 
hanged ;  and  the  rebels  retaliating  with  a  ferocity 
increased  by  religious  hate.  The  windows  of 
the  old  barracks  were  broken  out,  to  prevent  the 
flying  of  glass  or  splinters,  and  the  bedding 
was  piled  up  against  the  aperture  so  as  to  leave 
just  ^uAcieiit  epao9  at  the  top  &r  t|}e  levelling 
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of  tlie  musket.  The  doors  and  gates  vere 
barricaded  with  planks  and  furniture.  Whilst 
these  precautions  were  being  taken,  comparative 
silence  had  reigned  in  the  street,  and  not  a  man 
was  visible  in  any  part  of  it,  so  that  we  began 
to  think  they  were  perhaps  retreating,  in  despair 
of  successfully  assailing  the  barracks  without 
the  aid  of  artillery.  But  wo  were  mistaken. 
They  were  only  making  their  dispositions  and 
arranging  their  plan  of  attack.  They  com- 
menoed  it  by  opening  a  hot  fire  from  every 
available  place  of  shelter ;  and  the  musket-balls 
began  to  rain  and  patter  against  the  doors  with 
terrible  violence,,  whilst  a  large  party  advancing 
up  the  street  made  desperate  attempts  to  force 
the  gate  by  battering  it  with  huge  beams.  We 
had  stationed  all  our  best  marksmen  at  the 
windows  and  loopholes,  whilst  the  remainder 
occupied  themselves  in  loading  the  muskets 
and  making  cartridges.  But  despite  our  precau- 
tions, we  were  every  moment  sustaining  severe 


There  waa  a  corps  in  the  rebel  army  called  by 
them  ''Shilmailer  Men,''  from  the  name  of  the 
district  in  the  county  of  Wexford  &om  which 
tbey  came.  It  lies  on  the  sea  shore,  and  con- 
sisting principally  of  flat,  marshy  land,  abounds 
in  wild  fowl,  particularly  ducks.  For  shooting 
these,  the  inhabitants  are  provided  with  long 
guns  which  carry  a  great  distance,  and  being 
familiarised  with  their  use  from  their  earliest 
youth,  they  rarely  miss  even  the  smallest  object 
risible  within  the  range  of  the  piece.  A  large 
number  of  these  had  been  stationed  within  the 
ruined  houses,  and  holes  had  been  bored  with 
the  points  of  pikes  through  the  wall,  large 
enough  to  admit  the  barrel  of  the  gun  and 
enable  the  marksmen  to  take  aim,  but  leaving  no 
opening  for  the  fire  of  the  opposite  party  to  take 
any  effect.  Barely  did  we  see  the  little  puff  of 
smoke  issuing,  as  it  were,  firom  the  stones  of  the 
wall  without  seeing  some  of  our  best  men  fall, 
or  escape  by  a  chance  so  narrow  as  to  startle  the 
bravest;  while  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  any  pause  in  the  firing,  we  could  hear 
the  shouts  of  "Orange  lie  down!"  coming 
with  a  hoUow  and  ominous  sound  across  the 
street,  in  reply  to  the  well-known  war-cry  of  the 
yeomanry,  "  Croppie  lie  down !" 

Towards  evening,  the  ammunition  was  becom- 
ing far  spent,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
assistance  from  any  quarter,  so  that  the  position 
of  our  party  inside  the  barracks  was  becoming 
most  alarming.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  was 
niaintained  with  the  same  fierceness  with  which 
it  had  been  begun,  and  with  an  unerring  accu- 
racy of  aim  which  defied  imitation  from  the 
heavy  musketry  of  the  yeomanry.  The  officer 
in  command  at  last  began  to  try  to  persuade 
one  of  the  garrison  to  steal  out  and  make  his 
way,. if  possible,  to  TaUow  or  Eathdrum,  the 
nearest  towns  in  which  troops  were  quartered, 
with  th^  news  of  our  alarming  situation,  and  to 
request  immediate  aid.    He  offered  largpe  rewards 


to  any  one  who  would  make  the  hazardous 
attempt ;  but  in  vain,  as  it  appeared  certain  death 
for  any  one  to  trust  himself  with  written  de- 
spatches through  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  a 
country  infested  with  rebels — to  say  nothing  of 
the  still  greater  danger  to  be  incurred  in  getting 
out  of  the  barracks.  Our  firing  had  already 
begun  to  slacken,  and  at  last  it  was  determined 
to  draw  lots,  and  that  he  upon  whom  the  lot 
should  6all  should  be  compelled  to  take  his 
chance  as  a  messenger  for  relief.  The  name  of 
each  man  was  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
thrown  into  a  bag,  and  the  officer  of  the  yeo- 
manry drew  in  the  presence  of  all.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  scene — ^the  faces  of  the  men, 
begrimed  with  gunpowder,  and  worn-looking 
with  toil  and  anxiety,  the  floor  and  the  walls 
spattered  with  blood,  that  told  in  unmistakeable 
characters  of  the  deadly  aim  of  the  Shilmallers 
— the  dead  silence  that  reigned  within,  broken, 
however,  at  intervals  by  the  rattle  of  the  bullets 
against  tiie  walls,  or  the  pluff  with  which  they 
sank  into  the  bedding,  and  the  faint  groans  of 
the  wounded  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  It 
seemed  as  if  each  man  was  waiting  in  expecta- 
tion of  his  death-warrant.  Every  breath  was 
held,  and  every  lip  compressed,  as  the  paper  was 
drawn.  The  name  was  read,  and  it  was  mine ! 
The  blood  seemed  to  me  previously  to  have  for- 
saken all  other  parts  of  my  body,  and  to  have 
retired  into  my  heart.  Now,  when  suspense  was 
over,  it  rushed  into  my  fiace  with  a  violence  that 
for  a  moment  rendered  me  blind  and  dizzy.     I 

glanced  at  Captain  H ,  and  saw  that  his  eye 

was  fixed  upon  me  with  a  look  of  stem  deter- 
mination. I  read  in  it  a  resoluticm  to  allow  of 
no  retreat  or  subterfuge  on  my  part.  He 
ordered  them  instantly  to  give  me  one  of  the 
best  of  the  cavalry  horses,  and  to  let  me  out  of 
the  gate — "  and  tiien,''  he  added,  turning  to  me, 
''the  harder  you  ride  the  better  for  yourself." 
I  determined  to  meet  my  fate  like  a  man, 
although  I  felt  very  little  doubt  that  I  would 
either  be  shot  in  riding  up  the  street,  or  taken 
prisoner  in  some  other  part  of  my  route  and 
piked.     Captain  H  made  out  his  despatch 

in  less  than  a  minute.  It  was  but  two  or  three 
Hues,  and,  with  a  want  of  precaution  for  which 
I  cannot  now  account,  was  folded  in  a  large 
sheet  of  paper,  and  secured  by  a  large  officifd- 
looking  red  seal.  This  I  placed  in  an  inside 
pocket,  and  bidding  what  I  thought  a  last  fare- 
well to  such  of  the  party  as  I  had  been  acquainted 
with,  I  descended  to  the  stables  at  the  rear  of 
the  building  to  select  a  horse  for  my  journey. 
There  were  about  ten  or  fifteen  belonging  to  the 
yeomanry  cavalry.  I  chose  a  stallion,  apparentiy 
of  great  strength  and  spirit,  qualities  almost  of 
more  importance  than  speed;  as  I  was  aware 
that  the  horses  in  possession  of  the  rebels  were 
jaded  by  the  previous  nighf  s  march,  so  that  I 
need  not  fear  pursuit  if  once  out  of  the  town, 
but  I  knew  that  it  would  require  all  the  bottom 
of  the  best-hlooded  animal   to    cany   me  to 
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Eathdrom  and  back  ynih.  the  neoessary  rapidity 
without  faltering.  He  was  led  out  and  I 
mounted  him,  but  not  before  he  had  been  divested 
of  all  the  trappings  which  might  serve  to  cause 
suspicion  on  the  way  that  he  belonged  to  His 
Majesty's  forces.  I  took  no  arms  but  a  brace 
of  smaU  pocket  pistols,  which  might  enable 
me  to  rid  myself  of  any  single  assailant  who 
might  attempt  to  interrupt  my  progress.  Thus 
mounted  and  equipped,  I  rode  up  to  the  gateway. 
The  barricade  had  been  removed  from  it — 
the  bolts  were  cautiously  withdrawn — ^it  was 
suddenly  thrown  open — and  a  heavy  £b:o  having 
been  opened  from  &e  windows  overhead  to  dis- 
tract attention,  I  struck  spurs  to  my  horse,  and 
he  bounded  into  the  street.  I  flow  rather  than 
galloped  up  it,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cheers  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
yells  and  execrations  of  the  rebels.  At  the  side 
of  the  road,  about  four  hundred  yards  above  the 
barracks,  a  stile  led  to  a  footpath  across  the  fields, 
more  than  a  mile  shorter  than  the  road.  I 
determined  to  leap  the  stile  and  go  this  way,  as 
it  would  take  me  out  of  tbe  direct  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  and,  on  arriving  opposite  to  it,  I  turned 
the  horse  short  round  and  ran  him  at  it.  He 
took  the  leap  gallantly.  As  he  rose  over  it  I 
felt  a  slight  twinge  in  the  fleshy  part  of  my 
throat,  adjoining  the  chin,  and  at  the  same  time 
heard  the  whis^e  of  a  bullet  burying  itself  in 
the  ditch.  Between  the  bullet  and  my  own 
sensation  of  pain  I  did  not  at  that  time,  however. 


perceive  any  coDneadon  of  cause  and  effect.  On 
looking  to  the  left,  however,  I  perceived  one 
of  the  Shilmaller  men  leaning  against  a  -w^lLL, 
and  coolly  loading  his  piece,  which  ihe  small 
cloud  of  smoke  that  curled  over  his  head 
showed  to  have  been  but  recently  dischfff]ged. 
"  You  missed,  you  rascal !"  I  shouted  to  lum 
as  I  galloped  away.  *'  You  lie,  ye  Chrange  dog," 
was  Qie  reply,  "  iko  crows  will  pick  your  car- 
case in  the  next  field!"  Almost  before  Hie 
words  were  uttered,  I  had  crossed  another  ditch 
and  was  out  of  his  view.  I  then  slackened  my 
pace,  and  on  looking  down  perceived,  to  my 
great  surprise,  that  the  breast  of  my  shirt,  my 
waistcoat,  and  the  saddle,  were  drenched  'with 
blood.  On  raishig  my  hand  to  my  chin,  I  found 
a  piece  of  flesh  an  inch  long  or  more  torn  off 
and  hanging  by  the  skin.  I  started  involun- 
tarily when  I  perceived  the  fdU  extent  of  the 
danger  I  had  incurred.  The  aim  was  troe  for 
the  centre  of  my  skull.  I  had  escaped  by  tiie 
spring  of  the  horse  in  leaping ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  my  assailant  had  seen  the  blood  fly, 
and  believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal.  I  met 
with  no  further  interruption  before  reaching 
Eathdrum.  A  considerable  body  of  cavalry 
were  immediately  despatched  to  Hacketstown; 
but,  before  reaching  it,  they  learned  that  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  the  town  after  setting  Are 
to  it,  and  that  the  garrison  had  immediately 
afterwards  abandoned  the  barracks. 
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In  concluding  a  sketch,  in  the  March  number  of! 
this  magazine,  of  Lord  John  Russell's  career,  wo  ! 
gave  reluctant  expression  to  our  distrust  of  his 
performances  in  the  new  character  of  Plenipoten- 
tiary. It  was  not  from  any  mean  estimate  of 
his  ability  to  conduct  negociations  even  so  im- 
portant as  those  in  which  the  representatives  of 
five  great  Powers  were  to  participate, — ^not  from 
any  apprehension  that  he  would  be  found  defi- 
cient in  astuteness  or  even  in  firmness, — that 
we  had  misgivings  of  his  success.  It  was 
because  we  had  just  been  reciting  a  humiliating 
narrative  of  failures  and  errors,  impossible  to  a 
man  of  profound  convictions  or  of  powerfal 
sympathies,  that  we  all.  but  despaired  of  his 
either  achieving  a  well-grounded  peace,  securing 
the  fidelity  of  an  "  equivocal  ally,"  or  elevating 
the  objects  of  the  war.  Wo  knew  that  his  Par- 
liamentary and  Ministerial  influence  had  always 
been  exerted  against  that  reconstitution  of  the 
European  States  without  which  we  feel  there 
can  be,  ought  to  be,  no  permanent  peace.  "We 
knew  that  the  geographical  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  empire  his  own  policy  had  helped 
to  constitute  the  arbiter  in  this  conflict,  could 
permit  her  to  be  only  an  accomplice  or  a  victim. 


We  knew  that  he  was  himself  committed,  by 
pledges  stronger  than  words,  to  such  a  restric- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  war, — however  madly 
extended  its  operations, — as  must  render  any 
proud  or  subsfiintial  success  hopeless  and  evcji 
undeserved.  We  knew,  moreover,  that  the 
basis  on  which  he  had  to  work,  was  not  that  on 
which  an  honourable  or  lasting  pacification  could 
be  erected — that  at  best,  he  could  but  bring  us 
back  a  truce  of  wliich  all  of  us  must  be  ashamed, 
though  all  of  us  might  be  glad.  Had  we  been 
in  possession,  as  we  now  are,  of  "  the  Instruc- 
tions "*  which  he  carried  with  him,  we  should 
have  had  only  an  additional  justification  of  our 
despondency.  The  envoy  charged  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  Russia,  either  by  a  peace 
founded  on  spoliation,  or  by  war  in  league  with 
Austria,  might  earn  the  rewards  of  diplomacy, 
but  never  the  renown  of  statesmanship. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  two  months 
he  returned — ^unsuccessftil ;  utterly  unsuccessful. 
He  had  accomplished  neither  of  the  two  things 
committed  to  him.      Russia  had  refused  his 

*  Eastern  Papers,  Fart  XVI.  Instmctlons  to  Lord 
John  BusseU  on  proceeding  to  Vienna. 
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terms — ^and  Austria  withdrawn  from  her  en- 
gagement. Two  of  the  Four  Points  had,  indeed) 
been  agreed  upon, — but  one  of  the  two  had  been 
elaborated  into  an  instrument  of  despotism,  such 
as  the  Minister  of  a  free  people  should  have 
scorned  to  sign.  He  had  handed  over  the  Prin- 
cipalities to  a  quintuple  protectorate — tightened 
upon  Servia,  and  Moldavia,  and  "Wallaohia  the 
grasp  of  Austria  aud  Bussia,  without  releasing 
Turkey  from  the  care  and  danger  of  their  political 
dependence.  That  which  the  English  people, 
had  they  understood  it,  must  have  repudiated  with 
indignation^  Lord  John  BusseU  assented  to  in 
their  name.  The  one  thing  in  the  Four  Points 
essentially  unjust  and  dishonourable, — ^the  dis- 
position of  "countries  unrepresented  in  the  Con- 
ference,—he  agreed  to  with  alacrity.  Conditions 
afifecting  only  conventional  rights,  and  rights 
guarded  by  present  representatives,  were  dis- 
cussed wiUi  searching  astuteness,  and  referred  to 
ulterior  authorities.  The  limitation  of  Eussian 
power  in  the  Black  Sea  was  advocated  by  Lord 
John  BusseU  himself  with  characteristic  force, 
though  with  an  equally  characteristic  infelicity 
of  histojcio  allusion.  The  Power  upon  whose 
Eastern  stronghold  we  had  ^siiled  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  was  asked  to  neutralise  our 
non-success  by  reducing  her  complement  of  ships 
in  that  impregnable  harbour  to  a  given  number; 
and  the  request  was  backed  by  the  example  of 
Powers  hmnbled  by  disastrous  war.  The  pro- 
position thus  offensively  supported  was  in  due 
time  rejected,  and  an  alternative  submitted. 
Bussia  offered  to  consent  to  the  formal  ad- 
mission of  Turkey  into  the  European  family 
(on  which  Lord  Clarendon  lays  much  stress, 
in  the  ''Instructions"),  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Straits, 
and  to  consent  that,  though  the  war-ships 
of  all  nations  be  cxduded  from  those  waters 
in  time  of  peace,  the  Sultan  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  admit  the  war-ships  of  the  Allies,  in  case  he 
shall  feel  himself  menaced  by  Bussia.  It  was 
this  proposition  which  Lord  John  BusseU  unhe- 
sitatmgly  rejected, — and  on  the  rejection  of 
which  he  abruptly  left  Vienna ;  the  other  Ple- 
nipotentiaries remaining  to  receive  from  Prince 
Gortschakoff  a  summary  of  their  labours,  and 
from  Count  Buol  mysterious  hints  of  a  "propo- 
sition that  might  contain  the  elements  of  a  solu- 
tion,"— ^such  is  the  jargon  of  diplomacy  ! — "  but 
was  not  a  solution,  and  was  not  the  basis  of  a 
solution.'' 

Betumed  to  St.  Stephen's,  Lord  John  re- 
lapsed into  the  Colonial  Secretary, — affected  ex- 
treme taciturnity  as  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Conference,  and  could  be  induced  to  say  nothing 
explicit  tUl  the  appearance  of  the  papers  from 
which  we  have  drawn  up  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary. Then  foUowed  tiie  notice  of  Mx,  Dis- 
raeU's  motion,  and  the  debate  which  terminated 
in  a  division  negativing  the  charges  of  ambi- 
guous language  and  uncertain  conduct.  Deci- 
sive 09  was  the  Ministerial  majority,  the  speeches 


of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, indicated  a  most  formidable  agreement  of 
opinion  among  various  classes  and  parties  in  the 
House-  The  ex-Minister  deplored,  with  an  ear- 
nestness it'  was  scarcely  possible  to  resist,  the  re- 
sumption of  the  war  on  a  difference  no  wider 
than  that  between  four  ships  and  eighteen.  The 
leader  of  Opposition  poiated  out  that,  however 
unsatisfactory  the  Busaian  proposal,  that  of  the 
AUies  was  not  less  so, — since  the  real  danger  to 
Turkey  was  not  from  Bussian  preponderance  by 
sea,  but  from  the  power  of  Bussia  on  the  Danube. 
The  leader  of  the  peace  party  declared,  of  course, 
against  incurring  the  perils  of  a  summer  cam- 
paign before  Sebastopol  for  an  utterly  inscrutable 
object :  and  offered  to  cast  the  weight  of  his 
vote  and  influence  upon  either  side  of  the 
House,  so  that  it  was  also  the  side  of  peace.  But 
none  of  these  speeches  so  affected  the  country  as 
that  of  Lord  John  BusseU  himself.  He  vindi- 
cated his  rejection  of  Bussia's  proposition  on  the 
ground  of  her  general  poUcy  and  proved  designs. 
In  the  Secret  Correspondence,  he  had  himself  in- 
structed Sir  H.  Seymour  to  say  to  the  late 
iknperor  of  Bussia,  "Upon  the  whole,  Ber 
Majesty's  Government  are  persuaded  that  no 
course  of  poUcy  can  be  adopted  more  wise,  more 
disinterested,  more  beneficial  to  JEkrope,  than  that 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  so  hn^  followed, 
and  which  will  render  his  name  more  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  most  femous  sovereigns  who  have 
sought  immortality  by  unprovoked  conquest  and 
ephemeral  glory.' '  He  now  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  &e  conduct  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  in- 
structed hy  the  late  (ka/r,  on  whom  this  irrevocable 
eulogy  had  been  by  himself  pronounced,  had 
confiiined  his  beUef  that  Bussia  premeditated 
aggressions  even  whUe  negociating  forpeace.  The 
poHcy  which  he  had  so  periphrasticaUy  praised, 
he  now  described  as  having  extinguished  the 
nationality,  and  incorporated  the  army,  of  Poland 
— alined  its  frontier  with  six  or  seven  fortresses, 
each  "  equal  at  least"  to  Sebastopol, — and  con- 
ciliated its  ignorant  peasantry,  while  trans- 
porting its  noble  and  educated  youth; — as 
having  strengthened  Bussia  in  the  Baltic,  that 
neither  Denmark,  Sweden,  nor  any  other  power, 
would  shortly  be  able  to  hold  up  a  finger  against 
her  in  that  sea — so  entangled  the  princes  of 
Germany  by  matrimonial  alliances,  and  so  cor- 
rupted, by  the  distribution  of  decorations  or  of 
money,  the  officers  of  the  German  armies,  as  to 
have  undermined,  in  their  vital  strength  and 
independence,  the  States  that  were  the  natural 
protection  of  "Western  Europe  against  Eastern 
barbarism.  The  House  and  country,  not  al- 
together unmindfol  of  the  contrast  between 
these  two  memorable  passages — a  contrast  height- 
ened by  the  circumstances  of  secresy  imder 
which  tiie  first  was  written — but  yet  more  un- 
willing to  attribute  unprincipled  self-contradiction 
to  an  iUustrious  Englishman,  concluded  that 
Lord  John  BusseU  had  learned  more  at  Yienna 
than  he  deemed  it  discreet  to  disclose;  that  ho 
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bad  broken  off  negociations  upon  &r  other  than 
the  triyial  differences  publicly  assigned.  A  new 
stimulus  was  thus  administered  to  the  anti- 
Eussian  ardour  of  the  nation.  Dissatisfied  with 
her  rulers,  dissatisfied  with  her  representatiyes, 
dissatisfied  even  with  her  commanders,  and  at 
last  despairing  of  Austria — the  country  yet 
blindly  staggered  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
destraction  of  Sebastopol  was  demanded  at  her 
hands  by  a  mysterious  necessity,  and  at  even 
sacrificial  hazards. 

Qreat,  then,  was  the  consternation  of  this  con- 
fiding, though  irritated  country,  when  it  trans- 
pired, through  an  Austrian  circular,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  actually  assented  at  Vienna  to 
a  proposition  communicated  by  Count  Buol,  ap- 
proved by  the  French  and  Turkish  representa- 
tives, and  likely  to  have  been  accepted  by 
Eussia,  but  rejected  by  the  Cabinets  of  London 
and  Paris.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  founded  upon 
this  information  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  John  Russell  confessed  the 
accuracy  of  Count  Buol's  statement,  and  added 
that  he  had  promised  at  Yienna  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  promote  its  adoption  by  his 
Government,  and  had  fdlfilled  that  promise. 
The  outcry  that  instantly  arose  was  a  cry  as 
much  of  pain  ^as  of  anger.  It  was  instinctively 
felt  that  Lord  John  had  doubly  dishonoured 
himself — first,  by  unworthy  concession;  and 
next,  by  disingenuous  concealment — and  there- 
by had  grieved  no  less  than  endamaged  his 
country.  By  one  party  it  was  deemed  infamous, 
that  he,  who  had  tnimpeted  with  so  loud  a  blast 
our  resolution  to  humble  an  implacable  foe, 
should  have  consented  to  terms  dictated  by 
a  perfidious  neutral.  By  another  party  was 
charged  upon  him  the  heavier  and  twofold 
offence  of  having  first  rejected  an  hopeful  over- 
ture of  peace,  and  then  stimulated  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  he  must  in  his  conscience  believe 
a  wanton  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  By  all 
parties  it  was  felt  that  he  had  utterly  dis- 
qualified himself  either  to  promote  peace  or  pro- 
secute the  war.  It  was  but  a  truism  that 
was  expressed  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  in  a 
notice  of  motion — ^that  the  conduct  of  our 
late  representative  at  Vienna  had  shaken  the 
cozifidence  of  the  country  in  Her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers. Mr.  Roebuck  more  faithfully  expressed 
the  almost  imivcrsal  sentiment,  when  he  told 
him  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  to  the  House, 
to  his  country,  to  truth,  or  to  honour.  It  was 
of  little  avail  that  the  object  of  all  this  obloquy 
adduced,  in  a  second  speech,  circumstances  that 
did  not  at  first  appear,  and  that  seemed  at  least 
to  mitigate  his  fault.  By  repelling  one  accusa- 
tion, he  did  but  expose  himself  to  others.  If  he 
had  fisdled  to  betray  us  to  the  enemy — ^it  was 
said — ^he  had  not  the  less  beguiled  us  into  re- 
newed admiration  of  himse&  But  the  storm 
that  would  not  yield  to  "explanations"  has  been 
appeased  by  sacrifice.  Lord  John  Russell  is  no 
longer  in  the  Ministry,  and  a  vote  of  censure  no 


longer  impends  over  him  in  the  Commons.  We 
may  hope,  therefore,  to  review,  with  somewhat 
greater  calmness  than  was  possible  a  fortnight 
since,  the  facts  and  inferences  of  the  entire  case. 

We  would,  in  the  first  place,  dismiss  all 
loose  and  heated  imputations  of  inconsistency. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  or  unjust  than  to 
require  of  our  representative  at  a  diplomatic  Con- 
ference adhesion  to  the  ruling  sentiments,  or 
even  to  his  self-enunciated  propositions,  in  a 
popular  assembly.  The  latter  may  rightly 
claim  to  lay  down  the  principles  by  which  he 
shall  be  guided  at  the  former;  but  in  the 
method  of  their  application,  he  must  necessarily 
be  allowed  a  large  latitude.  The  negociation  of 
a  European  peace  is  a  conflict  of  rival  wits,  and 
of  wits  the  sharpest  and  best  trained  of  several 
races.  Compromises  that,  in  the  strife  of  do- 
mestic parties,  would  be  ignoble,  and,  perhaps, 
criminal,  may  be  effected  with  honour  in  the 
pauses  of  international  warfare ;  and  if,  to  the 
competition  of  diplomatic  intellects,  there  he 
added,  as  in  this  case,  the  chances  of  an  un- 
suspended  campaign,  frightful  sacrifices  of  per- 
sonal consistency  may  be  required  at  the  sbiiine 
of  public  duty.  We  think,  therefore,  that  none 
have  a  right  to  complain  that  Lord  John  made 
no  attempt  at  Vienna  to  effect  that  literal  des- 
truction of  Sebastopol  which  he  had  rashly 
promised  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
excitement  of  a  great  rhetorical  occasion.  The 
best  that  could  be  required  at  his  hands 
was,  an  intelligent  and  faithful  choice  be- 
tween the  greater  and  lesser  varieties  of 
concession  which  the  objects  of  his  mission 
might  exact  for  their  fulfilment.  We  have  hut 
to  inquire,  then, — ^Has  he  disappointed  this  re- 
quirement, and  that  to  a  degree  to  justify  re- 
probation as  well  as  regret  ? 

With  reluctant  decision  we  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  varieties  in  question  were 
just  three  in  number.  There  was,  first,  the 
Anglo-Gallic  proposition, — substituting  for  the 
threatened  reduction  of  Sebastopol  the  restric- 
tion of  EuBsia's  naval  forces  in  the  Eiixine  to 
four  frigates,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
smaller  vessels.  The«  second  was  the  Russian 
coimter-proposition,  which  we  need  not  again  de- 
scribe. The  third  was  the  Austrian  scheme  of 
counterpoise,  instead  of  limitation — ^the  propo- 
sition that  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  should 
keep  a  joint  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea, 
equal  to  that  of  Bussia.  The  acceptance  of 
the  first  was  so  highly  improbable,  that  we 
think  it  should  never  have  been  presented. 
It  had,  besides,  the  unhappy  peculiarity  of 
wounding  the  pride  of  Russia  without  promoting 
the  security  of  Turkey.  Whatever  the  mond 
effect  of  an  impregnable  fortress  and  an  imposing 
fleet,  there  was  never  any  real  danger  to  the 
sovereignty  enthroned  on  the  Bosphorus,  from 
the  Gibraltar  or  the  Armada  of  the  Euxine. 
Nature  has  done  so  much  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople  on  that  side,  that  when  its  in- 
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habitants  becoi^e  incapable  of  doiog  the  rest,  they 
will  be  undeserving  of  its  possession.     It  would 
be  only  by  the  transport  of  an  army  from  the 
Crimea  to  the  shores  of  Turkey — supposing  a 
landing-place    could    be    found — that    Russia 
could  avail  herself  of  the  resource^  of  Sebastopol 
against  Ottoman  integrity ;   and  the  limitation 
would  have  been  as   incapable  of  preventing 
the  construction  of  a  transport  fleet  as  it  would 
have  been  calculated  to  provoke  to  that  display 
of  resentful  strength.     The  counter-proposition 
had  undoubtedly  one  serious  defect.     It  was  a 
(?OM»^^r-proposition.    It  came  not  from  ourselves, 
but  from  the  enemy ;  and  that,  not  in  reply  to 
the  invitation  with  which  we  opened  negocia- 
tions  on  the  Third  Point,  but  after  our  own  pro- 
position had  been  slowly  deliberated  and  empha- 
tically rejected.     It  was,  besides,  hardly  of  tfie 
nature  of  a  compromise.    It  conceded,  on  the 
part  of  Eussia,  nothing  that  she  had  the  power 
to  refuse.     It  gave  up  none  of  the  rights  she 
had  abused,  and  made  no  advance  towards  the 
object  we  had  fixed.     It  bore,   moreover,  no 
decent  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  we  had  made, 
or  to  the  designs  we  had  boasted.     The  exhaust- 
ing efforts  of  Ottoman  valour — the  passion  of 
Prance  for  Oriental  glory — the  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  English  blood — the  thousands  of  heroic 
lives  and  the  tens  of  millions  of  borrowed  money 
squandered  right  and  left — ^were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  result  only  by  formal  permission  to 
enter,  when  invited,  a  sea  whose  mastery  we  had 
conquered.     But  huge  as  were  these  blemishes, 
did  they  not  also  cUsfigure  the  proposition  we 
had  ourselves  presented  ?    And  would  not  thU 
as  effectually  secure  our  professed  object  as  if Aa^f 
Would  not  the  integrity  of  Europe  be  as  weU 
promoted  by  a  permission  easy  of  exercise  as  by 
a  stipulation  impossible  to  enforce  ?     If  Eussia 
be  unscrupulous,  unfaithful,  and  ambitious,  as 
we  believe,  a  piece  of  paper — ^however  precise  the 
engagement  it  records,  however  illustrious  the 
attesting   signatiAes — would  not   prevent   her 
from  constructing  war-ships  under  the  shadow 
of  her  unhumbled  towers :   it  would  be  but  of 
moral    value.      But    another  piece  of  paper, 
recording   another    engagement,   would    be  of 
equal  morail  value,  if  it  conveyed  her  assent  to 
the  introduction  of  our  ships  for  the  repression 
of  that  furtive  armada,  "  rigged  in  the  eclipse" 
of  Korthem  honour.    Viewed  in  this  respect, 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  how  Lord  John  Eussell 
could  have  reconciled  to  his  appreciation  of  peace 
the  precipitate  rejection  of  this  counter-proposi- 
tion. The  Austrian  scheme  would  have  seemed  far 
less  entitled  to  his  consideration,  and  impossible 
of  his  concurrence.     It  did  so  seem  to  himself 
at  its  first  presentation,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sequently.     So  early   as  the   10  th  of  April, 
before  the  Eussian  counter-proposal  had  been 
made,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  reporting 
that  he  had  (not  in  full  Conference,  but  at  a 
meeting  of   the  .  three  Plenipotentiaries    with 
Count  Buol)  discussed  and  rejected  the  project 


of . counterpoise.  '^  I  showed,"  he  says,  '^  that  it 
was  ineffectual,  as  we  could  not  always  have 
a  large  fleet  at  hand ;  humiliating  to  Turkey,  if 
she  were  always  to  lean  on  France  and  England; 
unsafe  for  Europe,  which  would  be  kept  in  the 
perpetual  ferment  of  preparation  for  war."  On 
the  Idth,  at  another;  meeting  with  Count  Bu<^, 
he  so  far  receded  from  his  former  position  as  to 
promise  assent  to  a  compromise  started  by  M. 
Drouyn  d'Lhuys — namely,  that  Eussia  should 
be  permitted  to  maintain  her  fleet  at  the  number 
then  above  water  in  the  Black  Sea.  Nothing 
more  is  heard  of  this  remarkable  proposition. 
Count  Buol  begging  the  envoys  to  refer  to  their 
respective  Governments  his  scheme  of  counter- 
poise. Lord  John,  in  complying  with  this  re- 
quest, objects  to  the  proposal  that  he  fewrs  it 
would  be  accepted  by  Eussia.  On  the  very  day, 
however,  of  his  thus  writing,  he  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Clarendon  his  wish  substantially  to 
adopt  this  same  proposal  should  the  other 
be  rejected.  Lord  Clarendon's  answer  was 
un&vourable ;  but  on  the  day  on  which  it 
arrived  Lord  John  again  wrote,  deprecating 
the  continuance  of  a  war  in  which  ^'  the 
waste  of  life  and  money  would  be  enormous," 
and  enclosing  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  himself  and 
M.  d'Lhuys  upon  the  principle  of  counterpoise. 
He  admits  that  he  still  believes  the  system  of 
limitation  to  be  far  better  than  that  of  counter- 
poise, but,  he  adds, ''  the  question  is  between  an 
imperfect  security  for  Turkey  and  for  Europe, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war;"  and  he  begs 
that  his  colleagues  will  not  decide  upon  the 
latter  alternative  tiU  they  shall  have  heard  his 
arguments  against  it.  In  a  few  days,  he  was  on 
his  way  home  to  employ  in  the  Cabinet  the  per- 
suasiveness which  had  failed  in  the  Conference. 
Thus  far,  he  had  been  guilty,  we  take  it,  of 
but  one  material  error, — ^that  of  rejecting  a 
minor  for  a  major  evil.  The  project  which  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  win  over  his  influen- 
tial assent  and  the  promise  of  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy, was  not  only  defective  in  itself, — "  an 
imperfect  security,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  for 
Turkey  and  for  Europe" — ^but  was  far  more 
faulty  than  that  which  he  had  rejected  without 
examination.  The  faults  of  the  latter  were  of 
a  negative  character — those  of  the  former  were 
positive.  Eussia  proposed  to  us  nothing  more 
burdensome  than  the  obligation  to  bring  up  our 
Mediterranean  fleet  when  summoned  by  Turkey; 
whereas  Austria  proposed  to  us  to  undertake 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  guarding  the 
inner  gates  of  the  Euxine.  The  one  offered 
no  very  satisfEictory  means  of  preserving 
peace  between  the  two  Powers, — but  the 
other  provided  a  standing  apparatus  of  excite- 
ment among  all  the  Powers.  The  acceptance  of 
the  counter-proposition  would  have  left  Eussia 
absolutely  without  excuse  for  continuing  the 
war, — the  adoption  of  the  counterpoise  would 
have  left  plenteous  material  for  quarrel,  present 
or  future.    And  besides,  it  having  once  come  tq 
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this, — Pat  np  with  an  unfiatiafactory  peace,  or 
take  the  responsibility  of  a  murderous  war, — 
there  was  no  longer  moral  opportunity  for  hair- 
splitting and  scruple-weighing.  The  confession 
that  peace  is  possible,  is  the  confession  that  war 
can  be  no  longer  prosecuted  with  immunity  fh)m 
heaviest  guilt.  It  sewns  almost  incredible, 
therefore,  that  the  man  who  wrote  home,  on  the 
18  th  of  April,  urging  his  colleagues  to  beware 
of  incurring  this  fearful  responsibility,  should, 
on  the  22nd,  have  criticised  with  asperity, 
and  rejected  with  disdain,  proposals  differing  so 
little,  and  in  that  little  so  favourably,  from  the 
proposition  of  his  own  devising.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  required  by  his  "Instructions"  to  insist 
upon  the  limitation  which  Russia  absolutely  re- 
fused,— ^but  ho  was  also  instructed  against  the 
counterpoise  scheme ;  and  the  former  had  been 
described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  only  one-half  the 
security  required,  the  other  half  of  which  Rus- 
sia frankly  conceded.*  The  license  he  had 
taken  in  the  one  case  might  easily  have  been 
taken  in  the  other.  Nevertheless,  we  regard 
his  conduct  in  this  particular  as  rather  to  be 
regretted  than  blamed — as  the  mistake  of  a 
mind  irritably  suspicious  of  overture  from  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  is  yet  anxious  to  re-esta- 
blish amity. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  stage  in  which  this 
leniency  of  judgment  can  no  longer  be  permitted. 
After  a  week  of  deliberation — at  one  period  of 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  show  cause  for 
believing.  Lord  John  Russell's  opinion  was  that 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  colleagues — ^the  counter- 
poise scheme  was  unanimously  abandoned. 
Grave,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  change  of 
circumstances  that  could  have  induced  so  grave 
a  change  of  convictions !  We  are  sure  that 
only  the  impossibility  of  what  before  was  so 
much  more  than  possible  as  to  have  been  a 
dreaded  probability,  could  have  caused  the  re- 
linquishment of  its  advocacy  by  the  earnest  and 
resolute  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was,  doubtless,  an 
intimation  from  Paris  of  our  august  ally's  good 
pleasure  that  had  thus  suddenly  reversed  the  helm 
of  British  statesmanship.  The  supposition  was 
irreconcilable  with  much  that  we  know,  and 
all  that  we  most  prize,  but  it  seemed  the  only 
supposition.  They  who  alone  could  give  satis- 
faction, absolutely  refttsed  it,  and  kept  their 
united  counsel  on  this  particular  with  unusual 
fidelity.  Yoluble  Sir  George  Grey  blundered 
out  the  admission  that  not  till  the  end  of  the 
week  were  they  imanimous  in  their  decision ; 
but  we  owe  to  an  article  in  the  Times, — ^whichonly 


*  "The  imposition  of  adequate  restrictions  on  the 
naval  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  would  give  to 
Turkey  the  material  protection  of  which  she  stands  in 
needy  while  her  recognition  as  an  essential  element  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  would  afford  her  a  moral 
guarantee,  under  the  safeguard  of  which  she  might  fear- 
lessly carry  out  those  phrns  of  internal  reform  and  social 
reorganisation  which  have  been  so  earnestly  pressed  upon 
the  Porte  for  many  jeonJ'^Jnvtrvctions,  p.  2. 


M.  Drouyn  d'Lhuya  could  havB  inspired, — ^the 
knowledge  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  himself  fa- 
vourably disposed  to  the  project  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  week.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  in- 
formation, Ldrd  John  had  assigned  for  his  change 
of  opinion  a  reason  which  seemed  at  the  time, 
though  not  in  itself  satisfactory,  much  more  so 
than  the  suspicion  of  dictation  from  the  Elysec. 
When  I  assented  to  this  scheme, — ^hc  said, — I 
did  so  on  the  assurance  that  Austria  would  make 
it  an  ultimatum,  and  that  Russia  would  almost 
certainly  accept  it;  I  relinquished  it  from  learn- 
ing that  neither  was  the  case.  Singular,  that 
the  proposition  he  at  first  declined  to  take  up 
because  Hkcly  to  be  accepted,  he  should  subse- 
(juently  lay  down  because  likely  to  be  re- 
jected !  Yet  such  is  one  of  the  disclosures 
of  the  Supplementary  Correspondence.*  But 
far  worse  is  another  of  tiiose  disclosures, 
since  it  absolutely  destroys  the  pretence  of 
having  been  misled  by  reliance  on  Austrian 
good  feith.  On  the  16th  of  April,  when  re- 
porting his  first  entertainment  of  the  counter- 
poise scheme,  he  says, — **I  cannot  suppose 
that  Russia  would  prefer  war  with  Austria  to 
a  peace  which  would  give  her  leisure  and  means 
to  prepare  a  new  attack  on  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;"  but  goes  on  to  show  that  Russia  need  be 
imder  no  apprehension  as  to  Austria.  "  In  the 
case  of  such  an  attack,  renewed  five  years  hence, 
could  we  rely  on  the  Austrian  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  ?  I  apprehend  that  the  same  financial 
embarrassment,  the  same  doubt  of  Prussia  and 
the  German  States,  and  an  army  reduced  to 
the  establishment  of  1852,  would  paralyse 
her  then  as  they  did  in  1853."  And  to  this 
caustic  satire  he  adds  round  assertion  —  '*I 
fcai'  we  must  not  coimt  upon  her  aid  to  save 
Constantinople  from  the  encroaching  ambition 
of  Russia."  Very  good !  The  conclusion,  so 
tardily  reached,  is  a  sentence  of  severe  condem- 
nation upon  liie  policy  which  had  sacrificed 
everything  to  obtain  the  aid  now  despaired  of, 
— ^but  it  might  constitute  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  policy.  Little  could  the  writer  have  sup- 
posed it  would,  within  a  few  weeks,  be  brought 
in  witness  against  hi^  own  profession  of  too  firm 
faith  in  Austrian  promises,  subsequent  to  the  day 
on  which  it  was  written ! 

There  remained  but  one  way  in  Which  Lord 
John  Russell  could  hope  to  escape  the  retribu- 
tion which  vacillation  and  dissembling  are  sure 
to  bring  down.  He  might  have  boldly  con- 
fessed to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
given  his  assent  to  a  scheme  certain  to  have  been 
unpopular  at  home,  and  calculated  no  longer 
oven  to  secure  peace — ^that  he  had  relinquished 
its  advocacy  as  a  present  practical  proposition; 
but  was  not  ashamed  of  having  recommended  it 
to  his  colleagues,  and  would  not  shrink  from 
commending  it  to  the  country,  should  circum- 

*  Eastern  Papery  Part  XV.  Communicatious  witb 
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stances  again  fayonr.  An  analogous  course  was 
pursued  by  his  Erench  colleague  in  the  Con- 
ference. M.  Drouyn  d'Lhuys  appears  to  have 
lost  not  an  hour  in  resigning  his  portfoKo,  after 
the  definitive  rejection  of  his  advice.  TJn- 
happiljy  Lord  John  Russell  resorted  to  conceal- 
ment, and,  to  divert  suspicion  from  himself,  re- 
newed his  denunciations  of  the  enemy.  A  more 
imfortunate  error,  if  error  it  was, — ^a  more  im- 
moral device,  if  device  it  was — the  evil  genius 
of  party  or  of  ambition  could  not  have  inspired. 
The  result  we  have  already  described.  Our 
short  remaining  space  we  will  devote  to  the 
result  that  ought  to  have  been. 

It  may  be  no  mitigation  of  Lord  John's  cul- 
pability, but  we  conceive  it  to  be  an  important 
public  consideration,  that  his  colleagues  must 
have  fully  shared  the  guilt  of  his  dissembling,  and 
have  generally  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
his  judgment.  We  contend  that  they  should 
have  permitted  no  sentiment  of  personal  ten- 
derness, and  still  less  of  party  convenience,  to 
prevent  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet— or, 
at  least,  his  disclosure  to  the  House.  It  cannot 
be  an  open  question  in  the  Ministry  of  a  consti- 
tutional State  whether  this  or  that  is  the  object  of 
war  and  the  condition  of  peaoe.  The  idea  is  averse 
to  an  our  political  and  moral  associations.  Every 
project  of  legislation  involves  more  or  less  of  in- 
dividual right,  and  should,  therefore,  be  discussed 
under  the  sanctions  of  a  personal  accountability. 
But  a  project  of  pacification  may  invcdve  lite- 
rally the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands, — and  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it  is  therefore  infi- 
nitely too  solemn  for  division  among  a  miscel- 
lany of  politicians,  accidentally  invested  with 
the  Jove-like  function  of  decision.  To  this  par- 
ticular project,  moreover,  the  Foreign  Minister 


had  already  attached  a  character  which  made 
indifference  impossible.     He  had  argued  against 
it,  by  anticipation,  in  tiie  "  Instructions" — he 
had  telegraphed  expressions  of  his  hostility  to 
its  discussion — he  finally  pronounced  it  "  as  dis- 
honourable as  it  would  be  hollow  and  unsafe." 
Yet  the  Plenipotentiary  who  had  advocated  it 
as  the    only   and  efficient    alternative    of  an 
"  enormous  waste  of  life  and  money,"  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  same  Council  Board  with  this 
Poreign  Minister,  and  his  headship  of  the  party 
to  which  they  both  belonged !    !N"or  is  this  all. 
Except  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the 
Press  have  been  misled  by  information  on  whose 
sources  they  have  hitherto  relied  with  success, — 
both  the  Poreign  Minister  and  the  Premier  had 
been  brought  to  succumb  to  the  infiuence  exerted 
by  Vienna  through  Lord  John;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  intervention  of  a  power   unacknowledged 
but  not  unfelt,  that  the  wondrous  unanimity  of 
our  own  Cabinet,  and  the  sudden  decision  of  the 
Prench  Emperor,  was  effected.     But  what  if 
that  intervention  have  been  ftirtively  solicited  ? 
What,  in  other  words,  if  a  Minister  averse  to 
peace  moved  the  Press  to  that  startling  deto- 
nation which  was  followed  by  the  almost  instant 
disappearance  of  the  Austrian  project ;  and,  by 
the  utterance   of  the  great  Eussell  philippic  r 
We  do  not  say  that   such   an  employment  of 
official  knowledge  may  not   be  excused:    we 
would  that  no  worse  auxiliaries  were  ever  in- 
troduced by  a  perplexed  Minister,  than  a  power- 
ful newspaper.     But  we  do  regard  it  as  a  sign  of 
deep  debasement  from  the  fancied  elevation  of  a 
self-governed  people,  and  as  the  saddest  of  omens 
for  peace  or  war,  that  even  these  mighty  issues 
are  wielded  for  us  in  secret  chambers,  and  by  the 
unhallowed  instrumentality  of  dark  intrigue. 
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Officebs  ;  tkm  enter  Mansfeld. 

Mrst  Officer, 

So,,  after  all  this  marching  up  and  down, 

This  harass  and  this  flight,  and  these  long  months 

Bark  with  disaster — only  here  and  there 

Streaked  by  some  flash  of  petty  victory, 

Some  'vantage  in  a  skirmish — ^here  we  are 

Among  the  Osmanli ! 

Second  Officer. 

'Tis  a  long  ride 
Prom  Middle-March  to  outmost  Hungary  ; 
A  long  and  weary  way  \  God  help  the  while  1 
And  this  accursed  town,  this  Temeswar — 
Is  't  meet  that  we  should  prove  our  valour  here, 
Warring  against  its  pestilential  swamp 
To  the  inspiriting  croak  of  martial  firogs  ? 
By  Heav*n,  I  trow  it  was  a  merrier  time 
Outiying  on  the  rough  Silesian  hills. 
Or  crossing  those  drear  uplands  stretching  o'er 
County  Moravia — ^long  as  old  wives'  tales ; 
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Oft  as  we  were  at  pmch  of  need,  and  still 

The  word  was  *'  Bide,  Bide ! "  ride  to  'scape  the  foe, 

Or  **  ride  "  to  flank  him,  'front  him :  rest  was  none. 

E'en  so !  it  was  our  Hfe ; — 'twere  now  our  lust, 

Bather  than  house  amid  this  loathsome  marsh. 

And  these  oontagious  plague*stamp'd  Infidels. 

I  do  profess  I'd  laugh  to  And  myself, 

E'en  with  worst  promise  of  the  day's  event. 

Before  the  WaUenstein.    The  company 

Then  met — ^though  for  a  rude  haudshAing — ^was 

At  least  all  Christian. 

Third  Officer. 

Thou'rt  o'er  scrupulous ! 
Eor  me,  who  am  not  dainty  in  my  creeds, 
I  hold  the  greetings  of  these  solemn  Turks, 
These  courteous  UnbeHevers,  as  commendable 
As  the  stem  death-gripe  of  a  Catholic. 
But  teU  me,  if  thou  canst,  for  &in  I'd  know, 
Thereafter  to  direct  me  as  I  list — 
Whither,  I  pray  thee,  will  the  General  now  ? 
Certes,  he'll  not  rest  here. 

Firat  Offieer. 
8ome  say  ho  will 
To  Venice. 

Third  Officer. 
Good !  there  be  rich  lords  in  Yenioe, 
Bagiacious  senators,  who  plot  and  plan. 
But  whose  wise  heads  much  need  audaoiouB  hands : 
And  daring  hands  will  have,  you  know,  their  price 
For  desperate  deed.     Could  we  but  share  among  us 
Some  twain  or  more  of  those  Ikir  Argosies, 
'Twere  worth  some  venture. 

8eo<md  Officer. 
Will  the  MansMd,  then. 
Take  service  with  tiiose  high  puissant  Lords  ? 

First  Officer. 
I  am  not  so  advised — ^but  see,  he  comes ! 
Question  him  for  thjrself.     But,  no ;  J'll  do  't. 
There's  sometiung  writ  upon  his  brow  that  cheers  me, 
Withal  its  thoughtful  shade.    We  may  not  yield 
To  a  too  prompt  despair. 

Manrfeld. 
Who  talks  despair 
Among  the  MansfeLders  ?    Despaired  I  ever  ? 
Hope  hath  not  had,  since  first  from:  Heav'n  she  came 
To  mortal  man,  a  worshipper  more  true, 
Service  more  unrelazed  tiian  mine.    I  pray  ye, 
Good  now,  remind  me  of  the  place,  the  hour. 
That  ye  did  hear  me  speak  the  words  from  which 
The  tunningest  Transmuters  could  educe 
Sense  of  lost  hope,  or  ultimate  good  despaired. 
When  Buoquoy  smote  me  sore,  how  many  moons 
Told  he  ere  Mansfeld  was  again  a^field  ? 
Yonder  Bohemia  knows  who  first,  who  last 
Sustained  her  freedom's  cause— sustained,  when  he^ 
Her  woman-hearted  Xing,  had  fied  in  fear 
Out  by  the  gate  of  fast-beleaguei^d  Prague. 
Who  braved  their  legions  when  Prague's  self  no  more 
Denied  her  tyrants  entrance  ?    Witness,  PHxen, 
Tabor,  attest,  how  long  this. single  arm 
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Kept  menace  still  attendant  on  the  march 

Of  haughty  victors  ? — ^'Twas  the  Mansfeld's  leyies 

Troubled  die  else  overweening  Ferdinand, 

Disquieted  the  high  imperious  League, 

Beat  up  their  campments,  loused  their  sentinels, 

E'en  in  the  conquered  Capital.    Who  was  't 

That  upon  Main  and  Hednitz  foiled  the  snares 

Of  Tilly  and  the  haut  Bavarian 

Who  then  had  reigned  supreme  ?   Had  but  this  soul 

Ta'en  counsel  of  Despair 

First  Officer. 

It  is  most  true; 
Gainsay  it  here  will  none 

Mansfeld. 

Let  Neokar,  Kbine, 
And  Swabian  woodland  and  Alsatian  dale. 
Declare  me  unsubdued.     Nay,  e'en  disowned 
By  him,  the  feeble,  in  whose  right  I  armed  me — 
Foiled  by  the  hand  I  helped  acquire  a  crown. 
And  would  have  helped  regain  it — then,  e'en  then, 
For  Liberty,  though  on  another  field, 
Still  against  Power  confederate  with  her  foes. 
Their  kin  and  kind,  t  warred.    Bear  with  me,  Mends; 
It  sits  not  well  with  Yalour  thus  to  speak 
With  braggart  tongue,  and  herald  its  own  deeds. 
For  fear  the  World  misnote  them.    But  the  Time 
Forces  th'  unwilHng  speaker.    So!  they  who  deemed 
My  star  was  set,  never  to  rise  again 
Upon  th'  horizon  of  their  German  rule^ 
Marked  on  the  Western  border  re-appear 
Its  hostile  fires ;  there  bum  and  bla^e  awhile. 
Then  on  the  Empire's  wide  interior  field 
Dart  mid  th'  embattled  armies.    And — ^but  what  i 
Ye  know  the  rest,  ye  gallant  hearts,  that  rodo 
At  Dessau's  bridge  amid  the  murderous  fire, 
Whetiier,  misehancing  then,  a  second  day, 
Aye,  or  a  third,  saw  us  arrive  again 
Before  those  fiend-bemounted  batteries-—— 

Sseand  Offio&r. 

Three  dreadM  days  they  were,  and  none  but  thou 
Had  e'er  essayed  a  setrnd. 

MansfM, 

Hear  me  fbrther. 
And  note  it  when  ye  judge  of  men.-^The  great 
Are  neither  solely  nor  supremely  those 
To  whom  the  voices  of  the  woxid  give  greatness. 
These  start  in  all  the  fiur  compemonship 
Of  Lady  Fortune  riding  at  their  side, 
FoUow  th'  informing  glances  of  her  eye. 
And  th'  indications  of  her  delicate  finger; 
Others  there  be  who  fetch  her  from  afsor,  ' 

Constrain  the  dame  to  bear  them  company. 
Force  her  reluotant  hand  to  play  the  index. 
Her  fain-averted  eye  the  spcKsulator  :«— 
Say  ^e  escape  them  in  some  dusty  thicket, 
Or  tangled  Imke,  or  devious  glade,  the  while 
Slip  from  their  grasp  by  favour  of  the  road — 
But  they  posh  boldly  on,  and  win  their  waj 
Tbrough  devious  glade,  thicket,  and  tangLed  brake. 
Making  them  day  forth  from  the  gloomiest  g^eou^ 
And  firom  the  166  upon  the  open  pluin.. 
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At  the  sword's  point  reclaim  the  fugitiyc. 

In  Fortune's  right  to  seize  th'  occasion, 

Is  much ;  but  more,  in  Fortune's  spite  to  make  it : 

'Xis  but  disaster  that  discerns  the  man 

If  worthy,  or  beneath  his  aims  :  in  this 

Differs  the  truly  great  from  him  so  called. 

As  surely  as  that  th'  oak's  of  nobler  stuff 

Than  th'  other  trees  o'  the  Ibrest    Time  will  tell, 

If  yet  uoshown,  whether  to  false  or  true 

Belong  the  Mansfcld ;  Germany  shall  know 

If  to  ^e  lesser  or  the  great  she  count  him. 


"SWARTHY     BIGOTRIES." 

By  Caldek. 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotries, 

That  stain  and  spoil  Qie  human  soul! 
Down  with  the  Scaffold!  let  men's  eyes 

Behold  its  fragments  roll 
I'  the  dust,  whence  none  dare  raise  it  up! 
Jesus,  who  died  for  you, 

Died  for  yon  law-doom'd  wretch  also: 
Think  you  the  htuigman's  touch  can  throw 
"Wide  open  to  his  view 
The  gates  of  pardoning  Grace,  unlocked  to  meet 
The  steps  of  all 
"Who,  pleading,  fell, 
In  penitential  tears  at  the  Messiah's  feet? 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotry, 

That  heaps  stain'd  gold  in  Churckmen's  laps, 
And  fiUs  their  plates  with  luxury, 

Their  hearts  with  pride  —  which  wraps 
Each  charitable  impulse  up ! 
Jesus  was  poor  as  you 
Who  toil  all  day,  and  foodlefls  ofk 
Lie  op  the  earth,  with  moisture  soffc. 
Till  wasting  sickness  brew 
The  fatal  deatb-drink !    Priests  cxf  the  poor  ahould  be 
Able  to  lend — 
But  not  to  spend 
On  seMsh  ease  the  wealth  should  lighten  Poverty! 

Away  with  Swarthy  Bigotries, 

That  hedge,  but  do  not  help  the  Throne!. 
Set  Justice  there,  and  Truth,  whose  eyes 

See  fallacies,  which — known — 
Are  hated!     Church  and  Throne  hold  up 
By  wisdcon,  peace,  and  love! 

Teach  men  Truth's  value,  and,  when  tsaght, 
Be  sure  they  will  not  trammel  Thought 
By  aims  Earth's  wants  above; 
But  cheerfully  their  labours  do, 
Xnowing  that  stUl 
For  earthly  ill 
A  heavenly  good  shall  come,  in  regions  1)rig&t  aacl  new! 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Thebe  is  a  dismal  correspondence  between  the 
events  of  the  month  at  home  and  in  the  Crimea. 
Almost  incessant  alarms,  but  no  real  progress — 
a  certain  loss,  without  prospect  of  compen- 


sating gain — ^present  gloom,  and  a  threateniiig 
future — are  the  oharactexistics  of  botii. 

We  have  lest  Lord  Raglan.     A  real  and 
heavy  loss,  we   bdiove^    tiiough    we   should 
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flcorcely  have  appreciated  it  iiad  it  oceuirod  a 
few  weeks  earfier.  We  know  now  not  only 
that  his  last  days  were  embittered  by  the 
mournful  repiilse  of  the  18th  of  June,  of  which 
the  responsibility  was  certainly  not  his;  but 
we  know  also,  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Sebas- 
topol  Committee,  that  the  expedition  itself 
was  imdertaken  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  judgment — ^its  disasters  apprehended,  and 
the  power  of  prevention  denied  to  him. 
The  brave  old  man  who  cheerfully  forsook 
his  well-earned  retreat  to  take  command  of 
the  army  in  Bulgaria,  transported  that  army 
to  the  Crimea  not  without  the  distinct  re- 
cord that  he  did  so  in  deference  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Government,  not  in  reliance  upon 
information  in  his  own  possession,  or  upon 
the  adequacy  of  the  allied  forces.  The  lately 
published  correspondence  of  St.  Amaud  shows, 
too,  that  our  own  sagacious,  true-hearted 
Englishman  was  yoked  with  a  Gallic  Africanus, 
— a  general  of  Zouaves;  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
without  conscience  or  compassion, — who  would 
make  war  as  he  had  made  a  revolution,  to  slake  in 
blood  afevered  tnirstforpersonal  advancement  and 
notoriety.  Lord  Baglan  was  doubtless  deficient 
in  the  vigour  and  independence  of  decision 
which  a  younger  man  would  have  displayed ;  but 
th^  &ults  of  hi9  ago  were  the  faults  of  those 
who  appointed  him  to  so  onerous  a  command, 
and  who  seem  to  have  deemed  it  his  chief  duty 
to  "  keep  in"  with  our  ally.  There  has  been  no 
dissentient  voice  to  the  honours  which  have  been 
voted  to  his  memory ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
recollection  of  his  military  virtues  will  survive 
even  the  consequences  of  that  wretched  policy 
which  numbers  him  among  its  twenty  thousand 
victims. 

We  have  lost  another  month  of  summer.  The 
despatches  of  Generals  Simpson  and  Pelissier 
report  only  fruitless  cannonades  and  harassing 
nocturnal  fights.  There  has  been  no  fresh  attack 
upqn  the  Malakhoff  or  Eedan ;  and  though  we 
hear  of  an  intention  to  assault  them,  under 
cover  of  batteries  calculated  to  silence  the  fire 
from  the  harbour,  we  hear  also  of  new  and 
formidable  works  in  the  rear  of  those  hitherto 
impregnable  defences.  The  French  are  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  heavily  from  cholera; 
and  though  the  health  of  our  own  army  is  good, 
the  time  of  trial  is  not  yet.  Every  week  we 
remain  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  must 
necessarily  diminish — if  it  does  not  absolutely 
increase,  by  reinforcements,  of  which  nothing 
is  heard — our  ability  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  and  so  cfiect  at  last  but  an  invest- 
ment. Indeed  the  period  of  this  indispensable 
achievement  would  now  seem  to  be  indefinitely 
retarded  by  the  necessity  of  transporting  a  part 
of  the  forces  to  Asia;  where  the  successes  of 
General  Mourevieff,  against  the  dispirited  and 
almost  disoiganised  Turks,  threaten  a  march 
from  Kars  to  Scutari.  Tlie  long  compulsory 
inactivity  of  Omer  Pasha  i^ay  thus,  indeed,  be 


brought  to  an  end ;  but  can  we  with  any  justice 
hope  that  the  valour  and  enthusiasm  so  crueUy 
discouraged  on  the  Danube  will  reappear,  after 
months  of  irksome,  dishonouring  indolence,  upon 
a  new  and  unfavourable  field  ?  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  that  presented  by  the  repulse  from 
SiUskia,  is  not  often  twice  vouchsafed  to  infatuate 
mortala. 

We  have  lost  another  of  our  old  statesmen. 
The  retirement  of  Lord  John  Bnsaell  from  the 
Cabinet  is  his  retirement,  probably,  from  conspi- 
cuous political  action  for  some  tune  to  come. 
His  loss  to  the  governing  power  of  the  country 
we  do  not  reckon  great.  We  deem  him  more 
than  replaced,  in  tibie  Colonial  Secretaryship,  by 
Sir  William  Molesworth.  As  informal  Minister 
of  Education,  his  return  to  office  can  be  desired 
by  none  of  the  usual  parties  aiming  at  the  State 
provision  of  instruction,  since  he  had  himself  re- 
verted to  the  system  of  annual  grants  and  Frivy 
Council  distribution.  As  an  adviser  on  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  he  could  never  moro 
be  trusted  by  the  advocates  of  either.  The 
humiliating  series  of  blunders  and  frauds  we 
have  traced  in  a  foregoing  paper,  can  only  be 
forgotten  when  the  opportunity  of  their  repeti- 
tion is  clearly  and  for  ever  past.  Why,  then, 
do  we  set  down  his  disappearance  as  among  our 
recent  losses  ?  Because,  in  the  first  place,  we  re- 
gard the  lapse  of  adistinguished  manfrom  honour 
as  a  misfortune  to  his  country, — and,  secondly, 
because  we  have  even  less  confidence  in  a 
Ministry  of  Palmerston  pure  than  in  a  Ministry 
of  Palmerston  and  Bussell.  So  long  $U3  it  was 
the  business  of  these  two  venerable  Whigs  to 
dog  each  other's  heels  through  all  changes  of 
poficy  and  chances  of  war — ^ihe  business  of 
Palmerston  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  apparent  agreement  with  Bussell, 
— and  of  Bussell  to  depose  Palmerston  from  the 
usurped  headship  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Com- 
mons, there  was  Jittle  chance  of  anything  im- 
portant being  concluded ;  the  jealousy  of  the 
one  or  the  exigency  of  the  other  was  pretty 
sure  to  render  necessary  an  appeal  to  outsiders. 
The  itatiM  quo  might  be  well  for  Europe  but 
not  for  the  Whigs.  We  are  now  deprived  of  even 
that  poor  guarantee.  The  game  is  in  the  hands 
exclusively  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  English 
adviser.  Could  there  be  any  worse  prospect  for 
the  destination  of  the  stakes?  The  recess, 
perhaps  a  dissolution,  is  at  hand.  A  profligate 
hazard  of  our  resources,  in  one  tremendous 
throw,  may  at  any  moment  be  made, — or  an 
equally  profligate  peace  be  huddled  up  to  cover 
the  bankrupl^y  alike  of  ideas  and  means  into 
which  we  have  been  dragged. 

The  long-threatened  result  of  the  Sebastopol 
Inquiry  has  come — and  it,  too,  has  been  lost.  A 
majority  of  107  has  decided  against  even  enter- 
taining the  motion  of  censiire  submitted  by  Mr. 
Boebuck.  The  report  of  his  Committee,  though 
dravm  up  by  the  Ministerialist  Lord  Seymour, 
distinctly  traced  the  origin  of  our  disasters  in 
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the  Crimea  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  expedition  was  undertaken — the  inadequate 
information  obtained,  and  the  inadequate  means 
provided.      There    could  be  no  more   strictly 
logical  coroUaiy  from  this  conclusion,  than  that 
the  blame  of  failure  should  be  laid,  not  upon  ir- 
responsible commanders,   nor  upon   individual 
Ministers,  but  upon  the  collective  Administration 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.     The  defence  was  conducted 
by  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  on  the  curious 
principle — ^that  we  are  bound  in  war  to  seek  out 
the  enemy's  strongest  place,  and  to  assail  him 
there  with  the  means  we  happen  to  have  at  com- 
mand. '    Opposition  to  the  motion  was  based 
chiefly  on  the   alleged    improvement    eflfected 
by  the  present  Administration,  and  the  pre- 
sumed   consequence    of   its    overthrow.      The 
debate  was  remarkable  for  the  careful  justice 
rendered  by  Mr.  Roebuck  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Buke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — 
and  the  vehemence  of  Mr.  Bright  in  condemna- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  the  intrigue  by 
which  Lord  John  Bussell  was  sacrificed  to  the 
safety  of  the  Cabinet.     Less  conspicuous,  but 
not  less  significant,   was  the  silence  of   Mr. 
Layard,  and  the  other  advocates  of  a  bolder  war 
policy.     Ifot  a  voice  was  raised  in  advocacy  of 
turning  upon  the  northern  or  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  Poland  that  tide  of  war  which  only  there 
can  fructify  to  great  results — ^which  elsewhere, 
is  but  a  stream  of  wasted  though  priceless  blood. 
It  is,  after  all,  the  absence  of  discernible  pro- 
gress in  the  public  mind  towards  this  conviction, 
which   we    regwd    as  our  worst  misfortune. 
GWevous  maybe  the  loss  of  veterans  in  command 
— ^grievous  the  extinction  of  a  long  waning  but 
once  bright  light  of  statesmanship— perilous  the 
loss  of  month  after  month  in  the  wasteful  inac- 
tion of  the  siege  and  the  blockade, — ^but  far  more 
grievous,  and  far  more  perilous,  the  absolute 
silence,  or  purposeless  damour,  of  the  people  at 
large.     The  country  is  not  apathetic — ^it  is  mani- 
festly angry,  mortified,  and  suspicious;  but  it 
does  not  perceive  the  gravity  of  its  position,  nor 


the  only  8a£e  direction  of  change.  It  does  not 
e^preciate  the  magnitude  of  the  mistake  which 
was  made  in  selecting  the  Crimea  iraitBad  of 
Warsaw  as  the  object  of  attack — ^aod  thon§^  it 
would  gladly  obey  its  instinctire  preference  for 
the  former,  it  sees  none  to  guide  the  hand  it 
would  lay  upon  that  pUlar  of  Euflsiaa  pro- 
ponderance  in  Europe.  It  has  yet  to  feam 
the  ^'elementary  truth/'  so  convineiiigly  set 
forth  in  General  Mieroslawski's  **  Memorial,'^* 
that  the  maritime  power  of  Eu^a  is  a  "  phan- 
tasmagoria, which  has  accomplished  its  object 
by  misdirecting  our  attacks  from  her  only  vulne* 
rable  part."  The  leuon  will  be  learned  sooner 
or  latffl*-* of  that  we  hare  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  ^'  popular  enthusiasm  will  have  been 
drowned  in  waves  of  blood,"  and  there  will  be 
no  heart  left  in  us  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  Poland 
when  we  have  planted  our  own  upon  the  ruins 
of  Sebastopol  and  heaps  of  our  slain.  Already, 
some  most  earnest  in  the  cause  of  the 
nationalities  —  some,  once  most  sanguine  of 
accomplishing  by  this  war  their  liberation 
— are  crying  out  in  their  grief  of  heart 
to  stop  the  war,  however  humiliating  the 
peace,  that  we  may  have  time  to  refit  for  the 
struggle  which  can  only  have  been  postponed. 
These  men  see  in  a  vote  like  that  to  which 
the  House  of  Commons  so  nearly  come  on  the 
Turkish  Loan,  not  a  mere  factious  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  even  at  the  risk  of 
paralysing  Turkey  and  irritating  France — ^nor 
a  too  rigorous  adherence  to  the  sound  principle 
which  excludes  subsidies  from  our  prograemme 
of  resources — ^but  an  expression  of  the  resolve  to 
arrest  a  state  of  afi^rs  whieh  can  only  be 
described  as  a  ''drifdng'*  towards  unknown 
objects^  and  along  Hie  edge  of  infinite  abysses. 


*  The  Nation  of  Befagees:  a  memorial,  historical 
and  political,  addressed  to  the  IVencih  and  English 
nations.  By  General  L.  Ifieroskwski  Published  by 
the  Newcastle  Foreign  Affiun  Committee.  Price  four-* 
pence. 
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Phrenology  applied  to  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
By  Geokge  Combe.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co.  Edinburgh :  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart.  1855. 
If  Phrenology  be  a  science  based  on  fact,  and 
what  it  professes  to  teach  be  truths,  then  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  of  the  truths  it 
evolves  must  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
artist  and  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Combe  is  a  veteran 
apostle  of  Phrenology,  and  in  applying  its  prin- 
ciples to  painting  and  sculpture,  has  only  pro- 
pounded his  evangel  to  a  new  class.  One  thing 
we  can  vouch  for  with  perfect  sincerity — and 
that  is,  that  the  judgment  he  has  here  racozded 
pf  Art  wA  artists,  is  i^ivideiitiy  fooade^  <»i  a 


faculty  of  observation  that  has  been  thoroughly 
disciplined,  and  is  weU  skilled  to  select  the  true 
and  reject  the  false;  and  its  conclusions  are 
therefore  of  the  highest  value.  No  artist  who  is 
worthy  of  the  name  will  think  lightly  of  the  just 
and  elegant  criticisms  which  this  volume  con- 
tains, and  to  most  men  they  will  be  doubly  wel- 
come, because  they  are  wanting  in  the  cant  of 
connoisseurship  and  the  technicalities  of  the 
studio.  To  those  who  hare  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  works  to  which  they  refer  tiiey 
will  recommend  themselves  by  their  force  and 
novelty  and  nice  discrimination — and  if  tliey 
shoold,  as  h  consequenee,  reeommend  iiie  nm^- 
ma%S6A  dM^esof  Oall  isnd  l^mrsh<^m  to  ^ 
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more  generally  fiivourable  consideration  than  they 
have  hitherto  received,  their  author  will  have 
accomplished  his  object,  and  Art,  from  all  that 
appears,  will  be  the  gainer. 

A  few  extractB  and  remarks,  for  which  only 
we  have  space,  will  give  the  reader  the  drift  of 
Mr.  Combe's  argument. 

Erery  spectator  sees  a  picture  in  liis  own  way,  and 
he  peroeiTcs  its  diflerent  ^loraents  with  a    degree  of 
vivacity  and  i&terest  corresponding  to  the  development 
and  coUivation  of  his  own  mental  qualities.    The  indi- 
vidual  who  has  a  low  quah'ty  of  brain,  and  a  small 
development    of  the  organs  of  Form,  Colouring,  and 
IdoaMty,   will  be   little   affected    by   beautiful  forms 
and  colouring,  or  even  by  fine  eicpression ;  but  if  he 
have  much  Individuality  and  Imitation,  he  may  be 
greatly  gratified  by  minute  and  successful  representa- 
tions of  objects  with  which  he  is  familiar.    If  another 
have  large  organs  of   Ideality,  Casuality  and  Com- 
parison, with  a  high  temperament,  but  be  deficient  in 
Individuality  and  Imitation,  he  may  despise  imitation  as 
an  object  of  ar^  and  demand  grand  general  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  corresponding  forms  and  colours.    A  spec- 
tator in  whom  any  organ  or  groap  of  organs  is  large, 
will  recognise  and  feel  interested  in  the  natural  language 
of  the  eorrespottding  faculties,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
face  and  attitudes  of  the  figures.    Hence,  men  in  whom 
the  bas^  of  the  brain,  the  intellectual  organs,  and  those 
of  Ideality,  are  large,  and  the  coronal  region  deficient, 
sympathise  with  and  delight  in,  what  they  call  the  fine, 
vigorous,  manly  characters  of  pirates,  banditti,  boors,  and 
outlaws;  they  are  interested  also  by  pictures  repre- 
senting tovtnres,  slayings,  and  other  horrors  of  human 
action  and  suffering;  while  the  truest,  most  lively,  and 
(to  differcsntly  constituted  men)  most  captivating  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  sentiments  appears  to  them  com- 
paratively flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.     If  this  com- 
bination of  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents  be   reversed    in    the    spectator,    the   latter 
qualities    will    challenge    all    his   sympathies,   while 
he    will   turn   away  with  aversion  from  the  former 
representations.      He  will  possess  a  tact  or  instinct, 
by  which  he  wiU  reco^ise  and  appreciate  certain  moral 
charactarifltics  in  living  man,  and  m  pictures  and  sta- 
tuary,  to  irhich  an  individual  deficient  in  the  coronal 
region  will  be  nearly  blind.    The  latter  may  see  them, 
because  he  possesses  the  moral  organs  to  some  extent; 
but  his  mental  sympathies  will  be  as  limited  as  his 
cerebral  development,  and  his  interest  will  be  low  in 
proportion  to  it. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  individual 
organs.  Each  acts  spontaneously  when  representations 
of  its  own  objects  are  presented  to  it,  and  then  it  gives 
rise  to  its  own  emotions  and  impressions.  When  the 
impressions  are  agreeable,  we  call  the  objects  beautiful; 
when  disagreeable,  we  condemn  them  as  plaid  or  ngly; 
and  when  indifibrent,  we  call  them  insipid.  Hence  most 
persons  have  some  instinctive  taste  for  the  fine  arts;  but 
it  is  obvious  how  each  should  form  a  judgment  concern- 
ing  them  in  some  dc^ee  peculiar  to  himself,  correspond- 
ing to  his  own  special  combination  of  organs,  and  his 
opportnnites  of  mental  cultivation. 


The  above  passage,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bias  of  the  miiLd  is  referred  to  the  oon- 
formatioii  of  the  brain,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  the  reasoning  throughout  these  re- 
markable essays.  Painters  and  soulptors  have 
necessarily  the  same  variety  of  organs  and  tem- 
peraments as  the  public  whom  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  instruct  and  delight;  and  the  same 
phjfiieal  causes  that  lead  to  the  a^niration  of 
worJk#o£  aii  of  a  wid^y  different  charaoter  by- 


the  tender  and  sentimental,  and  another  with  the 
vigorous  and  heroic — operate  in  determining  the 
productions  of  the  artists  themselves,  as  each 
will  naturally  succeed  best  in  embodying  those 
representations  which  he  most  admires.  Artists, 
however,  are  liable  to  overlook  this,  and  the 
whole  history  of  art  teems  with  instances  of 
misapplied  powers,  which,  like  Hogarth's  his- 
torical pictures,  Wilkie's  portraits,  and  certain 
more  modem  performances  that  might  be  named, 
are  little  more  than  monuments  of  a  mistaken 
ambition.  According  to  Mr.  Combe,  had  such 
painters  possessed  that  self-knowledge  which  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  Phrenology  would 
llive  given  them,  they  would  have  been  spared 
all  such  failures,  because  they  would  have  better 
known  their  own  powers.  It  is  given  to  few 
men  to  succeed  in  many  branches  of  art,  and  no 
man  has  ever  yet  excelled  in  them  all ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  evidence  herein  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  is  a  physical,  or 
phrenological  reason  for  the  fact,  independent 
of  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  the  study.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Chapter  IX.,  "  On  the  ^ 
Cerebral  Development  and  Genius  of  Eaphael," 
for  the  grounds  of  our  belief. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  necessity  of 
applying  Phrenology  to  art.  that  "beauty  of 
form  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
quality,  makes  of  itself  a  great  workj"  and  wo 
are  referred  to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  antique  statues,  the  celebrated  Torso,  for 
instance,  at  which  no  artist  ever  looked  "  with- 
out feeling  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  as  from  the 
highest  efforts  of  poetry;'*  and  it. is  asked, 
"What  is  there  in  fliis  fragment  but  the  per- 
fection of  this  science  of  abstract  form  ?" 

I  reply  (says  the  author)  with  great  humility,  that 
there  is  in  it  an  extraordinary  expression  of  mental  life 
and  energy.  Every  part  of  it  is  alive;  and  it  is  this 
quality  which  gives  it  such  efTeets.  Fearing  that  my 
imagination  deceived  me  when  I  first  came  to  this  per- 
ception, I  accompanied  artists  and  connoisseors,  jointly 
and  separately,  to  the  Vatican,  and  afier  pointing  out 
the  quality  in  question  in  this  fragment,  led  them  to 
scrutinise  the  expression  of  the  surface  of  another  muti- 
lated statue,  also  of  beautiful  form,  but  without  nervous 
life;  and  they  recognised  the  difference. 

To  be  sure  they  did.  The  "nervous  life"  here 
spoken  of  is  sometimes  recognisable  in  a  piece  of 
marble  scarcely  bigger  than  one's  fist,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  canvas  a  few  inches  square — and  if  tlus 
be  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  laws 
according  to  which  "  each  cerebral  organ,  when 
predominantly  active,  affects  the  voluntary 
muscles,  so  as  to  express  itself  in  attitudes  and 
gestures,"  as  well  as  in  looks — and  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  these  fragments  recognised  the  opera* 
tion  of  these  laws,  whether  they  knew  the  laws 
themselves  or  not-— to  what  is  it  owing  ? 

Mr.  Combe  tells  us  that  when  at  Eome  he  was 

struck  with  the  truth  of  the  individual  character  ex- 
hibited in  the  headd  and  physiognomies  of  a  large  collec- 
tion  of  portratta  of  eminent  men  drawn  by  a  German 
artist-  neddent  there.  They  apoka.  the  ^language  of  na-^ 
t«T%5o itrotigjy^ijwit  t^jwmch^  for  iWr j^wa ideK^  . . 
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He  told  mc  that  his  &ther,  who  was  a  painter,  attended 
Gall's  lectures  in  Germany,  and  gave  this  counsel  to  him 
when  entering  on  the  same  profession: — "  Study  Phreno- 
logy for  the  sake  of  enabling  yon  to  draw  the  head 
accurately:  every  line  of  it  has  a  meaning."  My 
ioformant,  the  son,  followed  this  advice  so  far  as  to  study 
and  represent  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  head ! 
with  the  same  care  as  he  does  the  features  of  the  face; 
and  hence  the  truthfulness  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
If  these  minute  forms  and  proportions  in  the  head  con- 
vey a  strong  expression  of  truth  in  portraits,  they  cannot 
bo  unimportant  in  ideal  sculpture  and  painting  ;  for  the 
character  of  Psyche  differs  as  much  from  that  of  Venus 
as  the  mental  qualities  and  material  forms  of  a  beautiful, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  woman  differ  from  those  of  a 
lovely  personification  of  the  sexual  attributes.  Their 
signiticancy  is  felt  even  by  persons  who  are  strangers  to 
Phrenology;  while  to  the  Phrenologist  they  are  tb% 
apcakiDg  tongues  of  nature. 

But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits.  Let  ub  re- 
commend this  work  to  onr  readers.  The  artist, 
especially,  will  find  it  full  of  suggestive  matter, 
and  whether  he  accept  or  reject  the  writer's  doc- 
trines, will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation  and  the  justice  of  much  of  his 
unprofessional  criticism. 


bearing  np  against  a  world  in  arms»  with  an  ounce  oi 
poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bud  verses  in  the 
other. 

This  sketch  of  Frederic's  life  finishes  at  ihc 
condusion  of  the  seven  years'  war,  with  the 
king's  return  to  his  capital. 


Fr&derio  the  Great.  By  Thohas  Babingtow 
Macaxtlat.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  (Tra- 
veller's Library).  1855. 
This  biographical  sketch,  though  but  an  outline 
of  the  career  of  the  great  (and  exceedingly  little) 
Frederic,  is  a  brilliant  and  vigorous  composition, 
characterised  by  the  charms  of  Macaulay's 
fijoished  style.  The  father  of  the  great  man  is 
drawn  by  a  few  startling  touches,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  aU  details,  give  us 
the  veritable  lineaments  of  the  old  scoundrel 
with  almost  terrific  force.  Frederic  himself 
exhibited    in   his  twofold    nature,  as  the 
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treacherous  diplomatist,  the  indomitable  fighting 
devil — and  the  fiddler,  the  flute-player,  the  poet- 
aster, and  metaphysician.  His  intimacy  with 
Voltaire,  and  how  the  two,  the  great  king  and 
great  author,  flattered  and  fooled,  and  bedimed 
and  satirised,  and  fawned  upon  and  hated  each 
other — altogether  make  up  one  of  the  oddest, 
most  humiliating,  yet  most  instructive  records 
of  human  Mendship  and  human  meanness  which 
history  has  to  show.  It  is  difficult  to  rejoice  in 
the  king's  successes,  and  yet  it  is  equally  so  to 
take  pleasure  in  his  reverses.  He  seemed  to 
value  victory  only  as  a  means  of  gratifying  his 
cruel  malice,  and  against  the  worst  misfortunes 
that  might  happen,  he  preserved  the  remedy  of 
poison  ever  on  his  person ;  yet  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  adversity  to  crush  him,  and  fijpm  every 
calamity  he  rose  to  renewed  struggles  and  final 
victory.  Every  moment  of  leisure  he  could 
snateh  &om  the  fatigues  of  the  camp  he  spent  in 
perpetrating  bad  verses,  vile  odes,  aud  wretched 
epistles.     Says  Macaulay — 

We  hardly  know  any  instance  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  nature  so  striking,  and  so  grotesque, 
as  the  character  of  this  haughty,  vigilant,  resolute,  saga- 
cious blue-stocking,  half  Mithridates  and  half  Trissotin, 


A  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Memotest 
Times  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, A.D.  476.    By  Dr.  LEOKnAUD  Sckjlttz, 
F.K.8.E.,  Eector  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh.    With  Copious  chronological  Tables. 
Edinburgh :  £.  and  A.  Black. 
The  Monarchy  of  France:  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Fall,    By  William  Tooke,  F.E.S.    London: 
Sampson  Low  and  Son. 
Macaulay  predicted  that  when  history  is  written 
as  it  ought,  the  novelist  will  be  neglected  for 
the  historian ;  and  has  himself  done  something 
to  fulfil  the  prediction — not,  it  may  be  said^ 
without  intrudOng  on  the  province  of  the  writers 
ho  would  supersede.     But  we  remember  to  have 
observed  upon  the  shelves  of  a  circulating  li- 
brary a  larger  number  of  copies  of  Alison's  last 
volumes  than  of  the  most  popular  new  novel, — 
yet  Alison  is  surely  more  of  the  sermoniser  than 
the  novelist.     There  are,  at  any  rate,  some  ne- 
cessary forms   of  historic  writmg  to  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  give  the  poHsh  of  popular 
attractiveness  without  first  planing  away  much 
precious  though  rough  material.     Manuals  and 
monographs  are  well  each  in  their  own  way;  but 
how  to  give  the  manual  of  events  extending  over 
twenty- five  centuries,  the  close  continuous  in- 
terest of  the  monograph,  is  a  problem  yet  to  bo 
solved. 

Dr.  Schmitz  has  been  made  aware,  by  his 
sympathetic  contact  with  youth,  that  for  them^ 
history  must  be  beautiful  as  well  as  true,  and 
rapid  as  well  as  precise.  He  has  sought  skil- 
fully to  reconcile  these  requirements,  and  with 
very  considerable  success.  In  the  compass  of  a 
volume  not  too  large  for  a  schoolboy's  box,  he 
has  contrived  to  tell  the  historic  mciden^  as 
well  as  the  historic  events  of  the  periods  indi- 
cated on  his  title-page.  Judiciously  omittiiig 
the  Hebrew  history,  as  familiar  to  us  all,  and  as 
incapable  of  happy  abridgement,  he  has  the 
more  room  to  spare  for  the  Asiatic  nations,  so 
generally  neglected  by  writers  for  the  young,  in 
an  overweaning  estimate  of  the  Greek  and  Bomon 
polities— ras  though  India  had  not  preserved  to 
this  day  institutions  in  being  before  the  first 
of  the  classical  commonwealths.  The  annals  of 
each  of  the  great  nations  he  introduces  with 
an  animated  geographical  description ;  and  the 
origin  of  the  several  races  he  exhibits  in  the 
light  of  latest  research,  without  perplexing  the 
reader  with  the  cross  lights  of  rival  theories. 
But  the  great  merit  of  his  method  consists  in 
the  care  with  which  he  blends  the  minor  and  tho 
legendary  with  the  greater  and  more  autbeotio. 
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Hifi  pictures  are  necessarily  small,  but  they  are 
not  ^eleton.  The  condusioiis  of  Nieh^dir  have 
their  place^  but  so  also  have  the  legends  ^f  Livy. 
It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  find,  la  a  history  written 
lor  our  sons,  the  same  grave  tables  that  enjoyed 
the  &ith  of  our  own  boyhood ;  even  though  the 
same  historian  is  obliged  to  add  to  each — "  This 
is  doabtless  but  a  legend."  To  as  many  as  leel 
with  US  in  this  matter,  we  heartily  commend 
Dr.  Schmita's  compendious  volume. 

"We  fear  we  can  recommend  to  no  one  Mr. 
Tooke's  much  bigger  and  more  ostentatious  book, 
— except  as  an  example  of  how  history  should 
mot  be  written.  With  the  best  disposition  to  be 
pleased  with  a  writer  who  offers  us,  "  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  a  single  volume,  a  summary 
of  Jr^ieh  history,  &om  its  earliest  authentic  re- 
cords to  the  clote  of  the  last  century/'  what  are 
we  to  expect  &om  a  person  capable  of  intro- 
duGiDg  such  a  work  with  this  unintclligiblo  sen- 
texxce: — 

The  objeot  has  been  to  convey,  in  this  condenaed 
fo/aOf  to  the  English  reader,  as  much  aequamtance  witk 
the  continued  tide  of  public  and  political  events  in 
France,  under  its  Monarchy,  as  it  may  import  him  to 
acquire,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  more  important  de- 
mands on  his  attention  of  professional  reading  and 
research;  and  of  the  large  requirements  of  English 
history  and  biography,  in  all  their  ramifications,  not 
omitting  the  collateral  claims  of  the  continually  in- 
creasing extent  and  interest  of  our  miscellaneous  lite- 
rature.     I 

There  are  sufficient  indications,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  two  or  three  paragraphs,  that  Mr. 
"Jooke,  though  a  very  imperfect  writer  of  the 
English  language,  has  made  an  industrious  and 
careful  research  into  the  archives  of  France,  to 
encourage  our  progress ;  and  although,  before  we 
have  turned  the  page,  we  encounter  "  a  heavy 
Qwell  of  public  and  social  disturbance  and  agita- 
tion, the  satisfactory  soliUion  and  subsidence  of 
which  may  not  be  witnessed,"  &c., — weresolve  to 
venture  on  the  opening  chapters,  hoping  to  find  in 
tb^ir  boasted  conciseness  some  compensation  for 
the  verbosity  of  the  introduction.  But  alas  !  we 
are  landed  among  the  Pelasgi,  instead  of  the 
Franks,  and  are  dragged  through  the  mytho- 
logical ages  of  Greece  and  Eome  ere  we  come  in 
j^ght  of  Clovis  and  Eollo.  On  the  96th  page 
begin  the  aTinaTs  of  the  Monarchy, — and  they 
are  set  forth  in  this  fashion — imitated,  we  sup- 
pose, &om  the  almanack  and  the  showman : — 

461. 

Atiila,  although  defeated  by  Acteus  on  the  Danube, 
in  the  preceding  year,  rsdlies  his  innumerable  hordes, 
and  invades  and  ravages  the  greater  part  of  Gaul ;  he  is, 
however,  again  encountered  by  his  able  opponent  Acteus; 
idded  by  Mesoveur  and  Theodoric.  They  compel  Attila 
to  raise  the  sieffe  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  obtain  a 
signal. and  decisiVQ  victory  over  him  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne^  near  Chalons-snr-Maine^when  AttUa  is  said 
to  have  sustained  a  loss  of  upwards  of  200,000  men. 

After  a  hundred  pages  of  this  sort  of  stuff, 
varied  with  genealogies  and  chronological 
tables,  and  '^  supplemental  notes,"— *the  latter 
oaata^xmg  sonte  oboioe  speciniens  of  the  trite--* 


our  author  descends  to  tho  ordmary  habits  of 
historic  compilers,  and  gives  us  a  narrative  that 
is  useful  enough,  but  displeases  by  its  redimdance 
of  platitude — sometimes  disgusts  by  its  ludicrous 
sunpHcity.  Will  our  readers  credit  that  Joan 
of  Arc  is  characterised  as  '^  an  admirable  young 
woman" — "Mr.  William  Shakspeare"  gravely 
referred  to  for  details  of  the  war  with  France — 
and  that  of  Carlyle's  "  History  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion"  it  is  said,  "  We  are  not  sure  that  the  un- 
couth style  in  which  it  is  written  does  not  add 
to  its  effect  without  detracting  from  its  accu- 
racy"? There  is  only  one  other  step  to  the 
acme  of  unconscious  self- exposure.  The  author 
^"  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  translation." 
Does  he  think  it  will  be  invaded  by  the  country- 
men  of  Mignet  and  Michelet  ? 


Tlie  Briar  of  Threave  and  the  lAly  of  Ba/rholm  : 
A  Metrical  Momance.  By  Henby  Inglis. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Ts£  publication  of  a  metrical  romance  in  octavo, 
is  an  adventure  alike  on  the  courage  of  readers 
and  the  patience  of  critics.  In  how  many  in- 
stances the  prudence  of  publishers  or  printers 
has  interposed  to  prevent  such  adventures,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  it  is  hard  to  remem- 
ber a  single  instance  of  success.  The  great 
modem  master  of  the  art  himself  turned  his 
muse  from  the  bridle  path  of  irregular  verse, 
into  the  broad,  level  road  of  prose.  Keverthe- 
less,  it  must  be  rather  because  few  have  the 
peculiar  talent  to  excel  therein,  than  because  of 
any  natural  unpopularity  in  the  metrical  ro- 
mance, that  it  is  so  rarely  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  IngHs  may  fail  of  popularity,  but  he  will 
certainly  not  go  unpraised.  He  has  found  his 
materials  in  a  Scottish  legend,  and  taken  as  a 
model  the  great  Scottish  minstrel.  The  story 
of  his  poem — ^prettily  indicated  by  its  title — ^is 
founded  on  the  crimes  of  James  II.,  the  "Black" 
Douglass ;  who,  after  murdering  Earl  William, 
in  1455,  and  marrjdng  his  licentious  widow, 
besieges  the  next  Earl  in  the  Castle  of  Threave. 
Of  subordinate  rank,  but  superior  interest,  is 
the  young  Knight  Roland,  whose  betrothed 
is  Mariota,  the  illy  of  Barhohn ;  and  of  course 
an  object  of  persecution  to  the  Briar.  At  the 
opening  of  the  stQjy, — 

She  was  a  bud  of  womanhood. 

Just  bursting  into  flower, — 
Scarcely  fifteen  summers  could 

Have  marked  her  natal  hour; 

*  •  •  * 

The  child  had  not  departed  yet, 
From  out  her  dark  inquiring  eye ; 

And  chUdhood  lingered  in  the  net 

That  bound  her  hair  of  silken  jet 
In  mesh  of  Milan  dye, — 

And  in  the  blessed  guileless  air 

Of  trusty  that  only  children  wear. 

And  gfusrdian  angels  swiftly  scare 

Away  from  the  maiden  shy. 

«  #  ♦  » 
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Tlicre  U  EnchAntment  in  the  grace 

Of  this  inheritrix  of  Eve, 
A  volume  in  her  radiant  face 

To  study  and  helieve : 
Thought  follows  thought  iu  rapid  chase. 

And  in  the  mirror  of  her  eyes 
Each  fiincy  finds  a  dv^elling  place 

A  moment  ere  ifc  flies : 
There  you  may  read  them  one  by  one. 
And  of  the  phalanx  there  are  none 
She  might  not  to  the  altar  bring 
An  nnpolluted  offering : 
Enchantment  in  the  plaited  fold 

Of  the  long  mantle-frock  of  blue, 
That  drapes  but  cannot  hide  the  mould 

Of  form  and  limb  from  view. 
Enchantment  in  the  slender  waist 
By  rope  of  dndal  silk  endasp'd; 
And  when  the  silken  boddioe  laoed. 

Confines  the  pestelet  of  snow. 
The  gentle  bosom  may  be  trac'd 

In  glowing  tint  below. 

The  critical  reader  will  have  observed  that  this 
is  a  verif  irregular  metre ;  and  that  yet  the  poet 
suffers  from  Uie  exigencies  of  the  versifier.  But 
it  is  only  the  hypercritic  who  will  refuse  to  ac- 
Imowled^e  airiness  of  £uicy  and  purity  of  taste 
in  the  conception  thus  loosely  expressed.  To 
theae  qualities  are  added,  in  tiie  description  of 
soenei^y  a  closeness  of  observation,  a  naturalness 
of  feeling,  a  nervous  mastery  of  words,  and  a 
nice  choice  of  images.  In  sentiment,  whether 
the  poet's  own,  or  hiB  personage's,  he  is  not  pro- 
ibund,  but  genuine  and  spontaneous,  as  becomes 
the  romanoer.  We  cannot  better  exemplify  his 
power  in  these  latter  branches  of  his  art  than  by 
portionB  of  the  first  and  second  cantos  :-^ 

Sunrise  on  St.  Mary's  Isle, 

^ood-tide  in  the  Dee, 
light  on  the  gpray  monastic  pile, 

Calm  on  the  summer  sea; 
The  crystal  waters  motionless, 
Or  stirring  gently  to  caress 
Flowers  of  the  chestnut-tree. 
In  the  pure  atmosphere  of  mom. 

The  Itoss  shines  like  an  emerald  crown, 

Bound  with  a  silver-ooUar  down, 
The  dark  isle  to  adorn. 

*  •  *  * 

St  Mary's  matin-bells  are  ringing 
Earlier  than  the  linnet's  singing; 
God's  sun  is  in  the  summer  air; 

Another  day  of  grace  is  given, 
And  these  are  bells  for  matin-prayer 

Of  gratitude  to  Heayen : 
And  bark !  sweet  chimes  responsire  creep 

Across  the  bosom  of  the  Dee, 
From  where  Kirk-Cb'Ist's  pale  nunnery 

Hangs  on  the  moss-grown  steep: 
Besponsive  sound,  prolong'd  and  deep. 

Bells  from  Old  St.  Cuthbert's  tower; 

Sounds  of  sweet  and  solemn  power. 

Peace  and  prayer  at  morning  hour. 
Ah  me!  what  melody! 
We  wonder — is  their  ought  to  mar 

This  holy  rest,  this  peace  profound; 
Doth  some  unseen  protecting  star 

Dispense  its  radiant  influence  round. 
Within  the.ciicle  of  whose  rays 

Gh>d  haih  forbidden  strife  and  warf 
Hath  some  Elijah  of  these  days 

A  second  Eden  found? 


Some  of  onr  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  there  is  no  ''district  of  Scotland  less  gene- 
rally known  or  better  worth  knowing,"  than  tho 
regions  around  St.  Mary's  Isle ;  and  such  will 
need  no  farther  commendation  to  Mr.  Inglis's 
pages.  To  all,  we  can  promise  sufficiency  of  ex- 
citement to  carry  them  pleasantly  through  his 
hundred  and  twenty  cantos;  and  an  ample 
elucidation  of  local  dlusions — which  of  couiso 
suffuse  the  story — in  the  notes  appended. 


The  National   Beview,      No.   I.      July   1855. 

London:  Theobald. 
We  ate  of  opinion  that  to  review  the  Beview^is 
is  a  too  much  neglected  duty.  The  day  has 
gone  by,  we  hope,  with  the  monopoly  of  autho- 
rity by  great  names,  when  a  good  book  could  be 
killed  by  an  unjust  notice  in  a  leading  periodical. 
But  there  has  succeeded  another,  and  perhaps 
greater  evil — the  suffocation  of  just  impulses 
under  ponderous  articles.  The  great  reviews 
seldom  now  trouble  themselves  witii  authors, 
till  the  authors  have  made  a  public  for  tiiem- 
selves ;  but  they  take  up,  instead,  public  ques- 
tions,— and  £:«quently  pare  them  down  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  clique  or  crotchet,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  correcting  the  hasty  judgments  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press.  This  tendency,  the 
monthlies  might  help  to  correct  more  effectively 
than  they  now  do,  by  "looking  after"  their 
larger  contemporaries  with  a  respectM  vigilance. 
-  The  prospectus  of  the  National  Bmiew  disposed 
us  to  welcome  in  it  a  really  independ^it  organ 
of  national  sentiment — ^independent,  we  mean, 
of  any  of  the  existing  parties  in  Church  or  State, 
well  enough  represented  in  the  tnmestrial 
press ;  and  therefore  better  able  than  others  to 
take  up  questions  of  the  day  as  they  are  taken 
up  by  men  of  the  day, — and  bent,  also,  upon 
guiding  this  public  sentiment  to  practical  results. 
There  would,  of  course,  settle  upon  such  a  publi- 
cation, in  course  of  time,  an  atmosphere  com- 
pounded of  known  elements  and  in  known  pro- 
portions— an  atmosphere,  that  is,  no  longer 
national,  but  local.  In  the  interim,  however, 
much  valuable  service  might  be  rendered — some 
beneficent  thoughts  developed — some  great  repu- 
tations built  up  or  pulled  down. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  first  article  of  this 
first  number  contuns  this  sentence — ''  W^  con- 
gratulate our  countrymen  on  having  abandoned 
or  postponed  the  demand  for  organic  changes,  in 
favour  of  one  for  Administrative  Eeform" — rwhich 
we  do  not  believe,  and  should  deplore  if  we  did — 
we  do welcomeournew contemporary,  expect  &om 
him  great  things,  and  wish  him  long  life.  In 
addition  to  the  instructive  details  and  important 
suggestions  of  the  article  from,  whose  leading 
idea  we  thus  decidedly  dissent, — we  find  in  an 
article  on  ''  International  Duties  in  the  Present 
Crisis,"  an  able  advocacy  of  the  doetnnes  we 
are  ours^ves  nearly  alone,  in  the  monliily  press, 
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in  advocating.  The  articles  on  Cowper,  Eingaley, 
and  Goethe  nnd  Werther,  are  of  unequal  but 
all  of  high  merit.  The  religious  papers 
breathe  a  temperate  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion and  oomment.  The  literary-  qualities  of 
the  Memsw,  in  all  its  departments,  are  beyond 
impeachment.  There  is  an  agreeable  variety  of 
style  as  well  as  of  topics;  but  it  is  always  a 
style  grave,  animated,  pure,  and  earnest — the 
fit  vehicle  of  thoughts  relevant  to  this  grave 
time,  and  addressed  to  a  fundamentally  earnest 
people.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Cowper," 
in  the  opening  of  that  admirable  biographic 
criticiam,  seem  to  speak  for  all  his  coadjutors 
in  this  quaint  homily  from  the  text,  *^  For  the 
English,  after  all,  there  is  no  literature  like  the 
English  :"— 

We  are  the  Bngliih  of  the  present  day.  We  have 
cowa  and  calvee,  oomand  cotton;  we  hate  the  Raauans; 
we  know  where  the  Crimea  ia ;  we  believe  in  Manchester 
the  g^reat.  A  large  expanse  is  around  us ;  a  fertile  land 
ef  com  and  orchards,  and  pleasant  hedgerows,  and  rising 
trees,  and  noble  prospects,  and  huge  hlaek  woods,  and 
old  bhorch  towers.  The  din  of  great  cities  comes  mel- 
lowed from  aiar.  The  green  fleld^  the  half-hidden  ham- 
lets, the  gentle  leaves,  soothe  us  with  '*  a  sweet  inland 
murmur."  We  have  before  us  a  vast  seat  of  interest, 
nnd  toil,  and  beauty,  and  power,  and  this  our  own.  Here 
is  onr  home.  The  use  of  foreign  literature  is  like  the  use 
of  foreign  travel.  It  imprints  in  early  and  susceptible 
yesrs  a  deep  impression  of  great,  and  strange,  and  noble 
objects  ;  bnt.  we  cannot  live  with  these.  They  do  not 
resemble  our  familiar  life ;  they  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  our  intimate  affection;  Uicy  are  picturesque  and 
striking,  like  strangers  and  way&rers,  but  they  are  not 
of  onr  home  or  homely ;  they  cannot  speak  to  our  "  buri- 
neis  and  bosoms ; "  thc^  cannot  tondi  the  hearth  of  the 
sod.  It  would  be  better  to  have  no  outlandish  literatuze 
in  the  mind  than  to  have  it  the  prindpal  thing.  We 
should  be  like  accomplished  vagabonds  without  a 
country,  like  men  with  a  hundred  acquaintances  and  no 
friends.  We  need  an  intellectual  possession  analogous  to 
onr  own.  life;  which  reflects,  embodies,  improves  it;  on 
whidi  we  can  repose ;  which  will  recur  to  us  in  the  phicid 
moments — ^which  will  be  a  latent  principle  even  in  the 
acute  crises  of  our  life.  Let  us  be  thanxful  if  our  re- 
searches in  foreign  literature  enable  us — as  rightly  used 
they  wiH  enable  us— better  to  comprehend  our  own.  Let 
-OS  venerate  what  is  old,  and  worship  what  is  far.  Let 
OS  read  onr  own  books.    Let  us  understand  ourselves. 


Wanderings  hy  the  Lochs  and  Streams  of  Assynt; 

and  the  North  Stghlands  of  Sootkmd,    By  J. 

Hicks,  Esq.      London:    James  Blackwood. 

1866. 
Mb.  HrcEs  is  an  angler  who,  with  rod,  and  line, 
and  creel,  wanders  northward,  even  to  the  utter- 
most Highlands,  and  in  sun  and  storm,  in  fair 
weather  or  fbul,  does  business  in  the  waters. 
He  is  the  man,  of  all  men,  to  catch  a  trout 
under  difficulties,  and  he  shows  you  how  it  is  to 
be  done  that  you  may  make  the  experiment 
yourself.    Thus  it  was  at  Loch  Nell : — 

'  The  high  rushes  which  run  out  for  many  yards  from 
the  shore,  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  throwing  a 
ily.  I  could  not,  however,  resist  making  the  attempt 
To  thnow  A.  short  line  was  qaite  out  of  ^e  question,  as 

the  flie^  would  inevitably:  fall^  high  and  dry  upon  the 


reeds;  to  get  beyond  which,  and  to  reach  the  few  inches 
of  unencumbered  w.iter,  required  a  long  cast,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  rise  a  fish;  hut  then  came  the 
question — how  to  land  him?  The  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess, under  such  inauspicious  circumstances,  was  never 
to  allow  the  fly  to  sink,  nor  the  line  to  touch  the  water 
or  low  weeds;  to  keep  the  rod  so  elevated,  and  to  make 
such  frequent  casts,  that  the  fly  might  barely  touch  the 
surface  ere  it  was  withdrawn.    This  course  I  adopted, 

and  on  the  first  cast  I  hooked  a  trout but  now 

came  the  difficulty.  Althongh  my  fish  was  well  hooked, 
how  was  I  to  extricate  him  from  the  weeds  into  which, 
according  to  custom,  he  rushtd,  leaving  an  impene- 
trable phalanx  of  rushes  between  himself  and  his  captor 
....  My  only  plan  was  to  run  out  several  yards  of  line 
from  the  reel,  and  then  to  take  the  line  in  my  hand  and 
pull  at  it  steadily.  ....  I  gave  one  or  two  gentle  jerka 
which  enabled  me  to  bring  ashore  a  great  mass  of  weed. 
....  To  my  astonishment  I  found  that  this  mass  not 
only  contained  my  flies,  but  my  fish,  who  was  so  com- 
pletely encased  in  it  that  all  his  exertions  to  escape 
were  paralysed. 

The  author  declined  to  make  another  cast, 
wherein  he  showed  less  pluck  than  a  Somerset 
chawbacon,  who,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  have  helped  himself  to  as  many  trout  as 
he  liked  by  a  simple  means,  with  which  his  ex- 
perience of  weeds  has  made  him  ^uniliar.  This 
volume  is  full  of  yams  like  the  above,  the  worst 
fault  of  which  is  their  tediousness — ^the  author 
inflicting  upon  his  readers  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, vniti  a  circumstantiality  that  is  weari- 
some but  never  graphic.  This  defect  is  com- 
pensated by  much  useful  knowledge  to  the 
angler,  both  as  to  the  habitats  of  fish  and  the 
modes  of  catching  them.  Among  the  illustra- 
tions are  coloured  portraits  of  the  flies  found  to  be 
most  killing,  and  the  text  gives  directions  for 
making  them.  To  anglers  bound  on  a  High- 
land trip  this  book  will  be  a  welcome  pocket 
companion. 


Poetical  Works  of  Geojret/  Chaucer,    Edited  by 

EoBSBT  Bill.  London :  J.  W.  Parker.  1855. 
The  fifth  volume  of  Parker's  edition  of  Chaucer 
contains  the  entire  poem  of  Troylus  and  Cryseyde. 
The  text  has  been  here,  for  the  first  time,  taken 
from  manuscripts  which  may  be  affirmed  to  date 
back  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  poet's 
death.  Though  this  poem  is  supposed  to  be  an 
early  production  of  Chaucer,  it  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  works  during  his  own  day  and 
for  some  time  after — a  fo^t  which  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  story.  The  events  of  the  narrative  bear 
little  resemblance  to  those  in  Shakspeare's  drama 
of  the  same  name.  Chaucer  worked  upon  the 
basis  of  the  FOostrato  of  Boccaccio :  Shakspeare 
had  recourse  to  other  sources  for  his  incidents. 
The  **  Introduction"  in  this  volume  contains  all 
the  information  that  is  obtainable  with  regard 
to  the  story,  which  was  current  even  before 
Boccaccio's  time ;  and  the  numerous  annotations 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  of  tho  text  will  help  the 
reader  to  its  right. understanding. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Frasef^s  Magaiine  for  July  is  a  capital  number. 
"Hinchbrook"  is  continued  with  much  spirit, 
and  must  by  this  time  have  got  a  firm  hold 
upon  its  readers,  who  will  be  looking  eagerly 
for  the  completion  of  the  plot.     A  racy  paper 
on  Sydney  Smith  has  but  one  fault — it  should 
have  been  twice  as  long.    An  Essay  on  Humbug, 
by  a  Manchester  man,  is  as  practically  sagacious 
as  it  is  humorous  and  fimny.     The  political  ar- 
ticles are  written  in  the  usually  nervous  strain ; 
and  among  the  remaining  papers  is  one  on  the 
Drama  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble   of 
perusal. — The   Chureh   of  Ejigland    Qw^rterly 
Review,   No.  77,  treats  of  Church  Reform,  of 
the  London  Hospitals,  of  the  British  Jews,  of 
Christian  Art,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
of  -Emilia  Julia's  Poems,  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment,— and  of  I^apoleon  UI.     All  the  above 
subjects  are  handled  with  considerable  talent ; 
but  the  paper  on  Louis  Napoleon  strikes  us  as  a 
monstrously  one-sided  view  of  a  subject  which 
has  another  and  a  darker  side.     The  writer  must 
have  siugular  perceptions  who,  from  an  impar- 
tial review  of  Napoleon's  career,  can  conscien- 
tiously hold  him  up  to  public  reverence  as  "  a 
great  and    good   man.** — Bed-side   Letters    on 
Hydropathy  ;  by  W.  A.  Johnson,  M.D.,  is  a  col- 
lection of  cases  hydropathically  treated.  The  book 
has  no  value  as  a  literary  work,  and  it  wears  too 
much  the  aspect  of  a  puff  to  enlist  our  credence  on 
the  score  of  the  curative  marvels  it  records. — 
^reek  Entrance  Examination  in  the  University  of 
EdinbtiryhjhjT.  Murray,  LL.D.,  is  a  pamphlet  ad- 
vocating on  common  sense  gi'ounds  the  abolition  of 
examinations  on  entrance  to  colleges,  as  unjust 
to  the  student,  an  inversion  of  the  proper  proce- 
dure, and  an  educational  solecism.     'Die  author 
is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  view  of  the  subject. — 
War  Notes  and  the  Present   Crisis  (London : 
Wilson)  is  a  curious  medley  of  fragments  not 
particularly  lucid  or  intelligible  on  the  subject  of 
the  "War  and  its  management,  and  of  government 
and  misgovemmcnt  in  general.      We  have  a 
notion  that  the  public  will  not  respond  to  the 
iNTiter's  enthusiasm,  and  that  he  vrill  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  publishing  his  proposed  serial. — 
The  London  Quarterly  Seview,  No.  7.  (London  : 
Walton  and  Maberley)  contains  nine  elaborate 
articles,  among  which  are  two  of  practical  in- 
terest— No.  6,  Chemical  Researches  in  Common 
Life,  and  No.    8,  The  West  Lidia  Question. 
The  first  is  a  review  of  the  well-known  works 
of  Johnston  and  of  Bemays,  and  comprises  a 
resume  of  chemical  information  in  relation  to 
facts  of  hoiu:ly  occurrence,  which  wiU  be  wel- 
come to  most  readers,  and  will  have  the  etfect, 
probably,  of  sending  a  round  number  of  them  to 
the   works    under    notice.      The  second  is   a 
close  and    unsparing    scrutiny  of  the  conduct 
of    the    West    India    Planters    both    before 
and  since  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery.     It 
exposes  pretty  fully  their  mismanagement,  their 
gross  cupidity  and  tyranny,  and  ttieir  want  of 


common  honesty,  in  their  deaUnge  with  lite 
emancipated  slaves — and  it  traces  their  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  to  their  own  persever- 
ance in  ill-doing.     Something,  however,  might 
be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question — and 
that  the  writer  of  the  present  article  has  not 
chosen  to  say.     The  notice  of  Robert  Newton's 
Life  is  well  written,  but  a  trifle  too  laudatory  of 
the  indefatigable  preacher,  who,  whatever  the 
Methodists  may  think  of  it,  had  not  in  him  the 
elements  of  "  a  great  man."     The  paper  on  the 
Science  and  Poetry  of  Art,  is  by  far  the  most 
excellent  and  finished  essay  in  the  whole  number; 
and  we  commend  its  thoughtfol  perusal  to  all 
professors  of  the  arts  and  sons  of  song. — Th 
Search  for  a  Publisher  (London :     Cash)  is  a 
pamphlet  containing  some  practical  information 
on  the  art  of  getting  into  print  in  a  creditable 
shape  at  a  moderate  expense. — The  Life  and 
System  of  Pestahzzi  (Longmans)  is  a  republica- 
tion from  the  columns  of  the  Educational  Expo- 
sitor of  a  translation  from  the  work  of  Karl 
Yon  Raumer.     It  is  well  executed,  and  is  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  biography,  though  upon  the 
whole  rather  painful  to  read. — The  JLssuranee 
Mayazine  and  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actu- 
aries, for  July,  contains  a  clever  paper  on  the 
Decimal  Coinage,  which  refutes  some  widely- 
spread  misroprcsentatipns  on  the  subject,  and  sets 
the  matter  in  a  fair  light.     Besides  the  usual 
amount  of  scientific  articles  there  is  an  interesting 
Memoir  of  the  late  Grifiith  Davies,  which  ex- 
hibils  an  example  of  modest  merit  and  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  imder   adverse  circum- 
stances,  happily  crowned   with  final   success. 
The  histx)ry  of  this  good  man's  life  affords  a 
capital  lesson,  and  ought  for  that  reason  to  be 
generally  known. — Angela,  by   the  author  of 
"Emilia  Wyndham,"— and   "Eva    St.  Clair," 
and  other  tales,  by  G.  P.  R.  James — arc  the 
latest  additions  to  me  "  Parlour  Library.'*    The 
former  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  best  of 
its  author's  numerous  productions ;  of  the  latter, 
it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  make  any  similar 
comparison,  but  it  has  at  least  a  superiority  in 
its  pleasant  brevity. — The  Soneymoon  is  another 
of  Mr.  Cole's  contributions  to  the  London  Black- 
wood's literature  of  fim :  a  collection  of  tales, 
each  good  enough  in  its  way — one  or  two  capital 
— and  having  a  sort  of  connexion ;  but  it  is  too 
bad    to    have    inserted    among    them    several 
that  appeared  in  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows." 
—  Employers  and    Employed    is    an    attempt 
by    a    practical    man    (though    asHnming    the 
romantic  name  of  ^*  Justitia")  at  the  solution  of 
the  social  problem,  to  which  we  hope  soon  to  de- 
vote more  space  than  we  can  at  present  afford, 
— ^when  M.  Justitia  will  be  entitled  to  conBider- 
able  attention. — The  same  consideration  must 
account  for  apparent   neglect  of  Count  Kra- 
skinski's  Pola/nd  (serial), — Mr.  Gammage's  En- 
tory  of   Chartism  (completed), — and  Professor 
Mamice's  Plan  of  a  Fmale  CoUeye  for  the  help 
of  the  Rich  and  of  the  Poor ;  one  of  a  course  of 
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lecfcui»S  fitted  to  rear   Nightingales   in   cyeTjUt^reandMineraUResovrcesofNova  Scotia    By  J.  W. 
grove  of  English  cultivated  womanhood.  I  ?^^°'  ^;^'®-iic*^^}r^VrP^^T««  ^  ^^^'    ^""^ 

°  ^^  don :  Simpkin,  Mttrthall,  and  Co.     1855. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED.— XOTICES  BEPEERED. 
Acadian  Geology  ;  an  Account  of  the  Geohgical  Struc- 


77ie  War  and  its  Issues  in  its  Religious  Aspect, 
By  the  Rev  J.  Camming,  D.D.  London :  HaU,  VMne, 
and  Co.    1855. 


LIPE   ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


British  Mutaal  Ixife  Asfluranco  Society. — ^The  fol- 
lowing Report  of  the  iJioTe-named  Society  was  adopted 
at  the  last  general  meeting: — 

BBPORT. 

**  The  Directors  of  the  British  MatnalLife  Assurance 
Society  have  mnch  satisfaction  in  reporting  that,  although 
the  past  year  has  proved  nnfayoarable  to  the  operation 
of  Life  Assarance  Societies  in  general,  the  progress  of 
the  British  Mntual  Life  Office  has  been  satisfactory,  its 
bnsiness  having  increased  and  its  sphere  of  nsefalness 
extended  beyond  the  experience  of  any  former  year. 

**  Daring  the  year  ending  25th  March  last,  281  per- 
sons effected  New  Assurances  amounting  to  63,925^1 
Claims  by  death  amounting  to  2,011/.  Os.  Id.,  have  been 
admitted  and  paid ;  seven  members  hare  surrendered 
the  policies,  assuring  2,648il  19s,  for  203/.  8s^  upon 
wliicb  the  Society  has  received  608/.  14s.  2d.,  and  176 
other  policies  have  lapsed,  upon  which  the  Society  has 
received  1,662/.  8s.  lOd.  117  proposals,  for  assuring 
32,300/.,  have  either  been  declined,  or,  being  accepted, 
were  not  completed. 

"  The  expenses  of  management  have  been  consider- 
ably less,  whilst  the  balance  due  to  the  Society  on  the 
investment  and  loans  account  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
3,000/.  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last 
year. 

**The  Society  has  issued,  since  its  commencement, 
2,255  policies,  covering  an  aggregate  of  Assurances 
amoanting  to  426,759^  3s.  whilst  the  amount  of  As- 
surances now  in  force  is  286,976/.  10s.,  represented  by 
1,463  policies,  upon  lives  averaging  not  quite  35  years, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income,  in  premiums,  of 
7,925/.  Os.  6d. 

"The  claims  paid  upon  policies  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  36  persons,  amount  to  12,109/.  7s.  Id. ; 
447/.  10s.  7d.  have  been  returned,  or  paid,  for  the  sur- 
render of  21  policies,  assuring  6,548/.  9s.  The  amount 
received  by  the  Society  upon  these  and  upon  other 
lapsed  policies,  is  9,858/.  4s.  80. 

**The  British  Mutual  Ix)an  Classes  continue  to  be 
valuable  a(!juncts  to  the  Society,  giving  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  accommodation  to  the  members  who 
join  them,  either  as  investors  or  borrowers,  also  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  greatly  extending  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  of  providing  for  the  safe  employment  of  its 
capitaL  The  Directors  have  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction in  acknowledging  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of 
their  friends  in  Plymouth,  Manchester,  Portsmouth, 
and  elsewhere,  who  have  rendered  very  able  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  formation  and  extension  of 
these  classes.  That  they  have  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  have  entered  them,  is  evident  from 
the  continued  accessions  of  numbers  of  persons  of 
character  and  position. 

'*  Seven  new  classes  have  been  established  in  London, 
two  in  Manchester,  one  in  Plymouth,  and  one  in  Ports- 
mouth. Important  arrangements  having  idso  been 
recently  made  in  Birmingham  and  other  provincial 
towns  in  connexion  with  the  Society's  agencies,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  fields  of  operation  will  be 
greatly  extended,  and  the  advantage  the  Loan  Classes 
have  to  offer  be  more  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 

"In  conclusion,  the  Directors  would  only  reiterate 
their  wish  that  they  bad  a  more  earnest  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  members  in  promoting  and  extending 
the  business  of  the  office;  and  would  remind  them  that, 
it  each  assorer  wero  to  introdace  bat  one  policy  in  the 


course  of  the  present  year  (no  very  hard  task  to  most 
of  them),  the  business  of  the  office  would  be  at  once 
doubled,  and  each  policy  correspondingly  benefited  by 
a  large  amount  of  business  being  done,  without  any 
extra  expense. 

**  Pursuant  to  the  20th  clause  of  the  Deed  of  Settle- 
ment, Directors  Messrs.  George  Alfired  Walker,  John 
Lodge,  Thomas  Hamber,  and  George  Godwin,  will  re- 
tire from  the  Direction,  the  three  first  only  of  whom 
ofier  themselves  for  re-election,  and  the  Directors  would 
recommend  that  the  vacancy  thus  created  be  not  at 
present  filled. 

**G£0BOB  Alfb£D  Wax^kbr,  Chairman." 


Minerva  Xdfe  Assuranoe  Company. — The  eigh- 
teenth annual  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Minerva  Life  Assurance  Company  was  held  at  their 
office.  No.  1,  Cannon-street  West,  London,  on  Thursday, 
the  21st  inst;  Edward  S.  Codd,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  chair. 

The  advertisement  convening  the  meeting  having 
been  read,  the  follo?ring  report  was  read  by  the  Actuary. 

REFOBT. 

**  It  affords  your  Durectors  much  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks  to 
which  Life  Assurance  was  subjected,  during  the  past 
year  the  business  of  this  Company  was  materially 
increased. 

"In  1854,  the  number  of  new  policies  issued  was  432, 
assuring  the  sum  of  214,505/L  159.  lOd.,  and  producing 
in  new  annual  premiums  7,177/.  7s.  lOd.,  being  an  in- 
crease over  1853  of  37  policies,  and  35,141/.  158.  lOd. 
in  sums  assured,  and  the  largest  new  business  hitherto 
transacted  in  any  one  year. 

*•  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  only  26 
— being  the  same  as  in  1853.  Pive  of  these  deaths  re- 
sulted from  cholera,  and  two  from  accidents,  leaving 
nineteen  only  referable  to  general  causes.  As  44*13 
deaths  might  have  been  expected  among  the  2,168  lives 
at  risk  during  the  year,  the  actual  mortality  experienced, 
so  far  as  regards  the  number  of  deaths,  must  be 
considered  highly  favourable.  The  deaths,  however, 
unfortunately  ran  upon  large  policies,  the  number 
of  policies  being  33,  asscurlng  32,447/.  14s.  and 
4,017/.  38.  lOd.  bonus  additions.  The  loss  on  each  life 
was,  exclusive  of  additions,  1,247/.  19s.  9d.,  being  nearly 
double  the  average  of  the  existing  policies.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  so  unlavourable  an  average  will  not  speedily 

recur. 

''  The  whole  number  of  policies  discontinued  during 
the  year  from  non-payment  of  premiums,  effluxion 
of  time  surrender,  and  death,  was  135,  assuring 
92,065i  9s.  6d.,  and  leaving  existing  on  3l8t  December, 
1854,  2,376  policies,  assuring  1,427,656/.  12s.  2d.  on 
2,057  lives. 

**  The  average  of  each  policy  was  600/.  178.  4d.  The 
average  on  each  life  was  694/.  Os.  lid. 

"The  balance-sheet,  as  examined  and  approved  by 
your  Auditors,  is  laid  on  the  table  for  your  inspection. 
Hie  income  of  the  Life  Assurance  Pund 

was £57,998    7     6 

The  income  of  the  Proprietor's  Pund 

was 1,784    0    6 

Total £59,732    8    0 
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The  accnmolated  amount  of  the  Life 

Fond  was    £240,972    8    9 

The  accuiDulated  amount  of  the  Pro- 
prietors'Fund    33,849  16     1 

Total  assets  £274,632    4  10 

"  Tour  Directors  have  the  pleasure  to  declare  a  diti- 
deod  on  the  paid-up  capital  for  the  past  year  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  clear  of  income  tax,  payable  on  the  5th 
of  July  next,  and  paid  as  heretofore  entirely  out  of  the 
interest  and  accumulations  of  tfafc  Froprieton' Fund." 


Bquitable  Fire  Aasujnmoe  Company.— From  the 
fourth  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  abore-named  Com- 
pany, presented  to  the  proprietors  on  June  6th,  1855,  we 
extract  the  following  particulars : — 

"  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1854,  was  7,862.  The  premiums  for  the 
year  amounted  to  49,327/.  198.  4d.,  as  compared  with 
34,697/.  2s.  7d.  received  in  1853. 

"The  number  of  shares  sold  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  1757. 

**  The  Directors  regret  they  are  not  able  to  speak  of  a 
large  profit  on  the  year's  business,  as  they  had  the  ple4- 
Bure  of  doing  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  sustained  loss  to  the  amount  of 
152,601/1 18s.  5d.  $  but  when  it  is  borae  in  mind,  that  the 
year  1854  was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  disaster  to 
Insurance  Companies  generally,  whether  Ufe,  fire,  or 
marine,  the  proprietors  will  feel  that  we  had  no  cHim  for 
exemption  from  a  share  in  the  common  misfortune,  and 
that  the  experience  of  last  year  was  of  so  exceptional  a 
character,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  anf  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  the  future  prospects  of  the  Company. 

**  The  losses  which  we  experienced  last  rear,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  the  enormous  sum  of  42,9*51/.  3s.,  made 
us  feel  it  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  careful 
examination  and  revision  of  every  part  of  our  business, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterations  as  might 
be  found  to  be  desirable. 

"These  losses  were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
section  of  our  business,  but  very  equally  distributed  over 
nearly  the  whole,  both  at  home  and  abroad— HaKfax 
and  Prince  £dward  Island  being  the  only  agencies  where 
we  had  a  profit. 

**  The  changes  made  in  consequence  of  this  investiga- 
tion, were  as  rollows : — 

'*  We  considerably  reduced  the  amounts  to  be  taken 
on  any  single  risk  throughout  America,  both  in  the 
United  Stales  and  the  British  Provinces. 

"  We  reduced  the  amounts  to  be  taken  on  any  one 
block. 

**  We  discouraged  the  acceptance  of  certain  classes  of 
risk,  at  any  premium ;  and  sent  the  most  stringent 
instructions  to  our  agents,  to  redouble  every  precaution 
they  had  hitherto  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  Company. 

"And  lastly,  we  raised  oar  rates  of  premium  in  Ca- 
nada, and  reduced  our  expenses. 

"  We  have  every  confidence  that  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  improve  the  Fire  Insurance  business  in  Canada 
generally,  as  well  as  our  own  in  particular,  will  in  the 
end  advance  the  credit  of  the  Company  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Canadian  public. 

"Our  home  business,  as  well  as  that  in  the  United 
States,  has  increased  mnch|  and  continues  to  increase 
and  improve. 

"  We  have  numerous  applications  for  agencies  from 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  many  of 
them  from  gentlemen  who  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence, and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

"  We  have  also  removed  into  this  larger  and  better 
house,  where  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  die 
proprietors,  which  change,  also,  we  hare  every  reason  to 
believe  will  operate  in  our  favour. 

"  Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  Henry  Oxenford, 
Esq.,  has  been  duly  elected  a  Director,  by  a  resolution 
of  a  special  court,  according  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  deed 


of  settlement,  in  the  room  of  Hugh  Croft,  Esq.,  re- 
signed. 

"  The  nsual  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum  (free  of  Income  Tax)  will  be  payable  to  share- 
holders on  Aud  after  the  1st  of  August  next. 

"  Abcribald  Campbell  Barclay,  Chairman." 

The  Report  was  unanimonsly  agreed  to. 


I<ondon  Mutual  Ijife  and  Guarantee  Society.— 
The  Iblloiwjpg  is  from  the  Ef port  read  by.  t|e  S^etary 
to  tht  shareholdjers  aisemMcd  «t  th«  S6city',0  offices. 
63,  Moorgate-street:  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

DIBSCTOna'  RBPOBT. 

"The  Directors  meet  the  members  of  the  London 
Mutual  Life  and  Guarantee  Society  on  this,  their  fifth 
anniversary,  with  more  than  usual  pleasure,  because  the 
period  has  arrived  when  the  result  of  their  exertions  ii 
to  be  placed  before  you,  and  that  result  they  anticipste 
will  gire  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  every  member. 

"  In  the  course  of  last  year  we  have  issued  384  ner 
policies,  assuring  the  sum  of  89,403/.  Is.  8d.,  and  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  2,779/.  18s.  2d. 

"  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
business  done  since  the  commencement  of  tha  Sodetj:— 

Policies.  Sum  AMnred.      Ann.  tneome. 
Todlst  Dec.  1850  ...  868... £144.854  ...£4,781  13  10 
„  1851  ...  619...     93,952  ...    2^86    6    5 

„  1852  ...  553...     89,787  ...    2,938    2    3 

„  1853  ...  602...    123,508  ...    3,934  15    3 

„  1854  ...  384...     89,403i...    2,779  18    2 

8,020    £541,5041  X17,S20  IS  10 

"  The  business  done  during  the  past  year  has  bees 
less  than  in  the  year  preceding.  llus,jhowever,  is  eadj 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  rise  In  the  price  of  proviaious, 
the  double  income  tax,  the  check  to  trade,  and  other 
results  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  calamity  of  war, 
have  affected  the  business  of  all  Life  Assuranoe  Offices 
in  a. peculiar  degree.  There  are,  however,  two  eU^eam- 
stances  in  our  case  afibrding  canse  for  cougratukuos^ 
the  one  is,  that  we  had  begun  a  system  of  economy  a&d 
curtailment  in  the  expenses  oi  management,  by  which  a 
saving  has  been  effected  more  than  equal  to  the  decrease 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  business  j  and  the  other, 
that  the  number  of  proposals  has  been  nearly  equal  in 
number  and  amooot  to  those  of  former  years,  but  many 
of  the  lives  having  been  reported  as  of  a  second  or  third- 
class  character,  the  Directors  judged  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  your  security,  in  many  cases  to  dedine  those  proposals 
altogether,  and  in  others  to  aoesiptthem  only  on  soch  an 
increase  of  premium,  as,  while  not  more  than  adequate  to 
the  extra  risk,  has  had  the  effect  of  prevontingtfae  parties 
from  completing  their  policies.  If  the  Directors  have  erred 
it  has  been  on  the  side  of  caution,  both  in  accepting 
business  and  incurring  expense.  They  have  been  very 
fearfnl  lest,  in  a  seascm  of  depression  like  the  present,  they 
should  incur  risks  which  might  possibly  turn  out  to  the 
future  injury  of  the  Society. 

"  The  claims  on  policies  during  the  year  have  amonnt- 
ed  to  3,420^  18s. ;  these  were  all  promptly  paid  in  fall  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  everv  claimant.  Of  this  sua 
2,720/.  18&  was  paid  in  the  year  1854,  and  700t  m  1855. 

"The  trust  deed  direcu  that,  on  the  31st  December, 
1854,  and  thenceforth  every  third  year,  an  investigftiion 
into  the  Society's  affairs  shall  be  instituted,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  profit  has  been  made,  and  if  thers 
has,  then  to  appropriate  it  in  the  way  directed  by  the 
trust  deed." 

The  Beport  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Directors,  being 
anxious  to  obtain  an  impartial  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Society,  had  submitted  the  stste- 
menu  of  their  Secretary  to  the  examination  of  Iwo  cele- 
brated  actuaries,  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Keisen,  and  Mr.  JeakiB 
Jones — ^who  had,  after  strict  scrutiny,  reported  that  ths 
accounts  of  the  Company  are  in  a  state  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman,  by 
Mr.  Neison,  and  by  Mr.  Jones— and  the  Report  WM 
unanimously  adopted. 


T  AIT'S 
EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE. 
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CHAUCEH,    GOWEB,   AIO)   OLD  .ENGLAIO)- 


Ws  have  undertaken  the  very  pleasant  office 
of  reviewing  some  few  of  the  old  monuments  of 
our  national  literature.  It  was  suggested,  in 
the  essay  in  Tait's  M^GAzmE  for  July,  that 
studies  of  this  kind  may  be  most  profitably  pur- 
sued if  we  look  for  ^q  characteristics  of  the 
English  sentiment  and  habits  of  mind  in  our 
favourite  English  auUion.  The  national  cha- 
racter, as  it  is  expressed  in  books  neither  didactic 
nor  historical,  but  which  have  fitted  the  taste 
and  humour  of  the  people  so  truly  as  to  be 
prized  in  every  age  since  they  were  produced, 
is  the  obiect  of  our  consideration. 

It  win  be  important  to  draw  a  distinction, 
although  it  may  be  sometimes  diffleult  to  do  so, 
between  those  jpecuHarities  of  an  author  which 
are  merely  accidental — ^being  attributable  to  per- 
sonal caprice  or  to  the  fashion  of  his  age — ^and 
those  more  profound  and  permanent  qualities, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  has  secured  the  sympathies 
of  his  countrymen.  We  know  very  well,  and 
have  emphatically  dedared  it,  that  the  genius  of 
a  true  poet  is  umversal  as  the  daylight,  and  that 
it  passes  all  round  the  world  for  erer,  illustrating 
all  the  actiye  and  passionate  life  of  mankind. 
We  know,  too,  that  a  strong  personality,  a  great 
f(Hroe  of  individual  character,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dante  or  of  Milton,  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  men,  whether  they  be  of  the  poet's  kindred, 
or  alien  to  him  in  race,  in  fidth,  and  in  senti- 
ments. But  the  poet  is  not  only  a  wise  and 
affectionate  man ;  he  is  the  man  of  his  own  age, 
and  the  man  of  his  own  people  for  all  ages.  It  is 
therefore  that  he  has  become  a  master  of  the 
native  language,  and  a  lord  of  the  popular  heart. 
Therefore  we  find  the  earliest  of  our  great  Eng- 
lish poets  beginning — ^like  a  cheerful  traveller, 
who  sets  for&  on  Ins  road  in  the  morning  with 
a  song — at  the  very  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  tins  good  kingdom,  having  overcome,  in  the 
course  of  two  uneasy  and  pauofiil  centuries,  the 
social  incongruities  of  the  Norman  Conquest^  be- 
gan to  compose  the  people  of  England. 

.Qed&ey  Chaucer  was  bom  in  1328|  just  after 


the  boy  Edward,  third  of  that  name,  had  been 
proclaimed  'King,  upon  the  wretched  death  of 
his  despicable  &ther.  The  life  of  our  poet, 
which  was  spent  mostiy  in  the  Court  and  the 
city,  extended  through  the  entire  reigns  of 
Edward  and  of  his  grandson,  Bichard,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Chaucer  died  in  1400,  just  after 
the  latter  King  had  been  deposed  by  Henry 
Bolingbroke.  The  period  of  Chaucer's  man- 
hood thus  includes  ezactiy  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Let  us  see  what  events 
occurred  within  that  period,  by  which  we  are 
justified  in  taking  it  for  the  real  commencement 
of  modem  English  history.  The  history  of  the 
Normans  in  England  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  King  of  England  ceased  to  be  a  vassal  ot 
the  King  ($  France.  Even  the  great  Edward 
Longshauks,  hero  and  statesman  as  he  was,  who 
toiled  with  such  perseverance  to  consolidate  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (a  labour 
the  fruits  of  which  were  afterwards  snatched 
away  by  Scottish  patriotism  and  French  intrigue, 
to  be  recoyered  by  the  monarchs  of  the  Tudor 
line,)  had  been  obliged  to  recognise  the  liege 
supremacy  of  his  enemy  Philip,  and  to  do  him 
homage  for  Guienne  and  Aquitaine.  But 
Edwud  III.,  as  soon  as  he  had,  by  one  act  of 
youthful  spirit,  emancipated  himself  ^m  the 
control  of  his  mother  and  Mortimer,  claimed  not 
merely  a  Continental  sovereignty  independent 
of  the  French  Eing,  but  the  yery  crown  of 
France  for  himself.  We  may  regard  these 
pretensions  as  absurd,  and  the  wars  of 
Edward  as  unjust;  yet  their  effect  was  in- 
stantiy  perceptible  in  raising  the  Court  and 
nobiHty  above  that  subservience  to  foreign 
influences  which  had  hitherto  prolonged  the 
moral  separation  between  themselves  and  their 
Saxon  subjects.  The  differences  of  race,  of 
rank,  and  of  education  were  forgotten,  and  aU 
classes  felt  as  one  whole  nation,  when  the  wars 
in  which  they  stroye  together  were  against  that 
same  France  with  which  the  common  people  of 
Ei^gland  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  the 
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adrent  of  feadal  oppression.    There  were  other 
znotiTes  which  made  the  war  a  very  popular 
one.    The  prosperous  and  free  cities  of  Slanders, 
which  had  to  struggle  for  their  liberties  against 
the  King  and  powerful  seigneurs  of  France,  were 
connect^  with  England  by  the  ties  of  commer- 
cial interest;  and  the  wool  of  our  meadows  found 
its  market  among  the  weavers  of  Ghent.     Town 
and  country,  King,  Bmgeases,  Enights,  and  Yeo- 
men, were  heartily  united  in  this  war.    We  find 
an  Alderman  of  London,  John  Fhilpot,  fitting 
out  a  fleet  at   his  oVn  expense,  to  fight  the 
ships    of  France,    Spain,    and    ScotLanA,    off 
Sc^borough.      The    maritime    interest    had 
now  become  important,   and    English  sailors, 
jealous  of  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Channel,  had,  by  their  murderous  quarrels  with 
the  crews  of  Norman  and  French  vessels,  in- 
volved the  country  in  war  upon  a, former  ocoa- 
sion;    they  were    quite    r^y  then    to  gain 
Sdward's  ^nk  vic^tory,   which  dostioyed  the 
French  navy  at  Sluys.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
tbat  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Englidi  Govern- 
mmi  to  foment  the  antipathy  of  the  nation 
towards  France;    whilst  the  stonieBt  of  our 
coimttymen  were  to  be  led  thither. io  perplex 
the  French  chivalry  with  a  storm  of  English 
anrowB.    To  this  policy  wb  ascribe  iiie  cars 
which  waa  taken  by  Edward's  Court  to  ^icou- 
rage  the  formation  of  a  mk^AHftl  lii»i»tnre; 
wheieas,  in  a  proceding  age,  only  Freooh  bid- 
lads  and  romances  had  be^  patroniaed  by  the 
ruling  daas.    A  statute  of  the  eighteenth  year 
of  this  rei^  reoites,  <'  that  the  King  of  Franoe 
enforoeth  hinuelf  as  mueh  as  he  can  to  destroy 
our  said  lord  the  King,  his  dlies  and  subjects, 
bis   lands  and    places,  and    the    language   of 
Migltmi:*     We   may   doubt   the   last  accu- 
sation, as  regards  PhiUp;    but  it  is  evidfint 
that  the  contrary  was  the  purpose  of  Edward. 
With  this  view  it  was,  probaluy,  that  a  statute 
i^hteen  jrean  later  provided  that  all  pleas  in 
our  courts  of  law  flhouM  tiienoeforth  be  pleaded, 
showed,  and  judged  in  English,  and  emroUed  in 
Latin,  instead  of  being  conduoted  ^'  in  the  French 
tongue,  which  is  much  unknown  in  this  realm." 
Twenty  years  after  this,  in  1388,  wa  find  the 
English  language  used  in  Farliamantaiy  pro* 
ceedangs,   for  IShb  first  time,    although  most 
of  the  statutes  continued  to, be   in  French, 
until  WB  fortunately  were  deprived  of  oar  French 
deiiiinions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.     Ti^  af* 
fectation  of  talking  in  formgn  phrases,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  proverb,  "  Jack  would  be 
a  gentleman  if  he  could  £^»eak  Frenc)|/'  is 
aatirifled  more  than  once  by  Chaucer,  besides 
that  aidi  ren^rk  of  his  about  the  Lady  Frioiess, 

And  Ftancfa  die  gpake  fall  fair  and  fetisly, 
AAer  tha  school  of  Stratford  atte  Bow,— 
The  SVaoch  of  Pwis  was  to  b«r  lynkaow. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Chancer  to  do  for  his  mother- 
tengoe  tiie  same  office  which  Dante  performed 
for  ihat  of  Italy — ^to  stamp  it  with  the  sign  of 
dassioal  antheiitJeity,  and  giye  it  onnenoyiA 


the  polite  world.  This  pious  intention  we  find 
him  expressing  in  the  prologue  to  his  ''  Testa- 
ment of  Love,"  in  which  he  says — "In  Latin 
and  French  have  many  sovereign  writers  had 
great  d^ght  to  indite,  and  have  many  noble 
things  fulfilled;  but,  certes,  there  be  some 
that  speaken  tiieir  poisy  (weighty)  matter 
in  French,  of  which  speech  the  Frenchmen 
have  as  good  a  fontasy,  as  we  have  in  hearing  of 
Frenchinen's  English.  And  many  terms  there 
been  in  English,  which  unneth  (scarcely)  ve 
Englishmen  can  declare  the  knowledging ;  how 
then  should  a  Frenchman  bom? — such  terms  can 
jump  in  his  matter,  but  as  the  jay  chattereth 
Eng^sh.  Bight  so  truly  the  understanding  of 
Englishmen  will  not  stretch  to  the  privy  terms 
in  French,  whatsoever  we  boasten  of  strange 
language.  Let  then  clerks  indite  in  Latin;  for 
tb^y  have  the  property  of  science,  fsA  the 
knowing  in  that  faculty ;  and  let  Frenchmen  in 
their  French  also  indUian  iluoT  quaint  terms; 
for  it  ia  kindly  (natoral)  to  their  meuliis;  and 
let  us  ihoi^  our  fontasies  in  each  words  as  ve 
learned  of  our  dame'a  tongue.'^ 

The  poet  speaks  of  hia  fairfliplaco  ia  tins 
menner : — ''iiao  the  oity  of  Lootdon,  that  ia  to 
me  ao  dear  and  sweet,  in  wfaioh  I  was  fortii- 
giowen ;  aad  more  kindly  love  have  I  to  that 
place,  than  to  any  other  ea  earth,  as  evoy 
kindly  creature  haSOi  foU  i^petite  to  that  phee 
of  his  kindly  engendenne,  and  to  will  last  and 
peaoB  in  that  stead  to  abide/'  At  the  time  vim 
Chauoer  wrote  theae  touching  words,  he  vas 
like  the  groat  Florentine,  aa  exile  and  a  pro- 
scribed ontoast,  having  been  deprived,  by  tiia 
violence  of  faotLons,  cf  tiie  posilicm  of  i^gni^ 
and  wealtili  which  he  had  before  enjoyed  in  hu 
native  city ;  but>  more  fortonate  than  Bants,  he 
was  aftepwaxda  allowed  to  fetmn.  We  should 
like  to  be  able  to  profve  Hiat  Ghaooer 
sprang  from  the  same  claas  of  aoeiety  aa 
that  wA  of  whiah  ShakHpeara  came,  and  that  he 
was  the  SOB  of  a  London  tradesman.  A  wsAh 
riantiaJi  middle  elasa  already  eadstsd  in  the 
towns  of  England,  and  the  crailsmen  or  dsalen 
who  kept  their  open  diops  in  Cheapsid^  aecoie 
in  their  oivio  privileges,  could  bald  their  betdB 
up  before  thehaugktiBrt  Baron  in  the  land.  Bat 
we  are  d^aid  that  the  oiedit  of  <he  paieutige  of 
our  first  great  English  poet  does  not  belong  to 
Biehaid  Chaucer,  t^e  vintner  at  the  corner  of 
Kirton-lane,  who  died  in  1348,  beqneatiiiag  his 
house,  tavern,  and  stodci  to  ^  ohnroh  of  St 
Mary,  AldaimanlRiry.  Although  the  name 
Chauoer  denotes  a  plebeian  origin,  said  belrayi 
the  foot  timt  one  ancestor  of  the  fondly  mut 
hw7e  been  a  Fvenoh  shorasiaker,  we  will  penait 
the  sticklerB  for  gentility  'to  believe  that  the 
poet  was  d^ved  from  a  certain  Knight  dP  that 
name  who  eame  over  with  WiBiam  tho  Con- 
queror, and  who  is  amongst  those  enumerated 
in  a  loa  at  BatOe  Abb^.  Pa  estates 
in  Oxfordshire,  of  wl^)di  the  stiidders  far 
gentility  xbIAi^  eneh  ssspeotftil  meniiom  if  ^^^ 
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they  were  possessed  by  the  Ohaucers  at  all, 
seem  to  hiive  departed  (into  Airabire?)  long 
before  Geoffrey  came  to  need  their  rental.  Thi 
circumstances  make  it  probable  that  our  poet 
was  the  son  of  John  Chaucer,  who  attended 
Edward  WL,  as  gentleman  serntor,  in  his  first 
expeditijon  against  Trance^  at  which  time  (Geof- 
frey, being  only  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  was 
learning  to  eon  his  Ovid  at  school  or  at  home. 

The  friends  of  young  Chfiueer,  whoever  they 
werei^  took  care  to  give  hin^,  instead  of  a  patxi- 
mony  of  wealth,  a  good  education  and  intro- 
duction into  the  world.  He  studied  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  tiien  at  Oxford.  We  have  several 
poems,  fanciful  and  sentimental,  after  the  fashion 
of  all  young  gentlemen  in  his  time,  written 
whilst  he  was  at  college.  The  principal  one  is 
**  The  Court  of  Love,"  a  very  pretty  thing, 
quite ,  Ui  the  ^tyle  «f  that  age,  when  la  gate 
science  had  its  pcofeasois  in  Italy  and  France, 
.^d  when  the  dj^pree^  of  the  amorous  tribunal 
or  ^rgvence  Jiad  as  much  yalidity  amongst  the 
devotees  of  gallantry,  as  thqse  of  the  Parhmmt 
of  Pari^.  At  the  end  of  this  poem  there  is  a 
sprightly  and  pleftsipg'  de^ri^tiop  of  aU  tljp 
sinififlg  birds  on  ifay-rday  morning,  joining  Ja  a 
holiday  church  service  of  ^}x  owp. 

7o  nraHins  went  the  Inst^  Nightingale 
Widbia  a  templf  thapM  faAwthom  wise, 

He  inlghi  poi  iM<<ii"  ■■ 

The  lUgle  #an^  *'  Vemtg,  ho^iB^  aU, 
And  let  OS  joy  to  I^ove,  that  is  pox  health.*' 
And  to  the  disk  anon  they  gan  to  fall; 
And  who  came  lata,  he  preflsed  in  bj  steahh ; 
Xhnii  6tt4  tile  Balom,  ^  Oar  own  hfiartis  wealth, 
^PoffMHf  D^f^imi^  po^,  I  wot, 
Thoa  art  the  god  that  xnake^  as  bom  so  hot/' 
"  ObW  enarrani,*'  said  the  Popinjay, 
•*Thy  might  is  told  in  hearen  and  firmament.** 
Afi4  thea  came  in  tke  Goldfiaeh,  fresh  and  gi^y, 
And  aaid  ibm  psafan  -with  hear^,  giad  intent. 
f^  eeooDd  leason  Bobia  Redbreast  sapg, 
"  9fiil  to  the  god  and  goddess  of  oar  lay ! " 
And  to  the  lectern  merrily  he  sprang. 
**HaW,"  quoth  he,  ^  O  thou  fresh  season  of  May, 
Our  moiieth  glad,  tikat  BiBgan  on  the  spray! 
Hull  tQ  the  Aown9  red  4«d  white  avii  bloQ, 

?rhich  by  their  ?irtne  maiden  our  last  new! " 
he  Turtle-dove  said,  "  Welconae,  welcome  May, 
Glad^me  and  light  to  lovers  that  be  true, 
I  thank  the  lord  of  love  that  doth  parvey 
!Por  ae  to  i«a4  ibis  lesson  as  is  due. 
For  m  good  sooth  of  coavagfi  I  pursue 
To  serve  my  mate,  till  death  us  mu$t  depart/' 
And  ti^en  Tu  autem  sang  he  all  apart. 
X(mdate,  sang  the  Lark  with  voice  fidl  shrill, 
Aiul  eke  the  Kite,  O  admrnd^ 
This  choir  ^tpH  throiigh  mine  nm  pi9«<^  ^nd  t)iFiU, 
*'  3at  what?  welcome  this  May  season/'  q^aoth  he, 
"  And  honour  to  the  lord  of  love  mote  be, 
'Riat  hath  this  feast  so  solemn  and  so  .high;" 
Anm,  Mid  all,  and  so  said  eke  the  Fie. 

Thf  lilircls  a^d  thp  flowers  of  our  English  rural 
scenery  v^'q^sq  so  femiligp.-  and  dear  to  Chaucer, 
that  h^  conversed  with  them  as  wdl  as  "with  his 
human  friends.  In  another  poem,  he  reports 
the  sessioQ  of  the  "Assemhly  of  Fowls,  or 
Parli^miait  pf  Jiir^Sy"  where  ^Jl  the  winged 
creatures  were  aasemhled  before  Ifatare  cm  St. 


Valentine's  d9>y,  to  ehoose  their  m^to^ ;  but  this 
we  believe,  was  ^  translation.     It  wqs  ^Up 
during  his  youth  th^t  he  translated  the  ^'  Bo- 
maiice  of  the  Hose/'  that  qu^t  pld  work  of 
two  ingenious  Prenchjnen,  which  e^i^hibit^  9o 
much  of  moral  wisdom,  of  delicate  satire,  ^d 
of  a  refined  perception  of  h^uty>  thsit  it  ob- 
tained bfi  just  a  popuUgrity  throughout  Weateogi 
Europe  at  the  dawn  of  the  B^Ewmiition,  a3  the 
Divim  Commfidia  had  objbiined  in  Italy  ajnoi^got 
the  unwavering  subjects  of  the  GatboUe  Chiur^. 
Without  being,  like  the  work  pf  Oanto^  of  a 
theological  character,  the  '^Bomanceof  UxeEoee/' 
mainly  an  allegorical  r^resentation  of  the  eti- 
deavour  to  attain  moral  perfection,  gave  bittep: 
offence  to  the  clergy  of  thafc  time)  &r under  the 
names  of  False  Bemblant  and  of  Strained  Abstir 
nence,  their  hypocrisy  was  exposed  to  the  ridir 
cule  of  mei)  of  the  world.    It  ib  not  to  be  wmr 
dered  at,  that  GhanceUor  Gerson,  the  same  who 
hunted  John  Huss  and  Jerome  to  death  at  tha 
Gouncil  of  Gonstance,  declared  that  '.'  he  wouU 
rather  than  5001,  have  the  sole  copy  of  this 
book  existing  in  the  world,  so  that  ho  might 
bum  it ;  and  that  he  would  no  more  vouchsafe 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  author  of  that  book, 
than  he  would  for  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ." 
But  to  us  it  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  know 
that  the  translation  of  thu  long  poem,  ^'The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  *'  of  the  fourteenth  eentnry, 
was  one  of  Ghaucer's  earliest  labours,  and  that 
he,  like  all  our  greatest  poets,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Dryden,  was  soundly  Protestant  in 
his  defiance  of  the  pretended  autho^ty  of  Popes 
and  priests.    It  is  likewise  gratifying,  if  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  time,  to  find  it  re- 
corded at  some  kind  oi  London  poliee-offioe,  that 
while  Geoffirey  Ghaucer  was  a  law  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  he  was  once  fined  two  shillings  fbr 
beating  a  Franciscan  Mar  in  Fleet-street.    In 
Whitfi&iars,  near  his  lodgings   at  ihat  time, 
there  was  a  nest  of  thpse  vermin,  who  were  the 
common  nuisance  of  Europe ;  and,  while  stauneh 
Wickliffe  was  preparing  to  disperse  them  with 
the  spiritual  arms  of  scriptural  doctrine,  Ghauoer 
was  about  to  employ  the  irresi^ble  powers  of 
his  comic  humour,  precisely  as  Boccacio  was 
doing  in  Italy,  to  bring  down  upon  them,  and 
on  &eir  corrupt  abettors  in  the  Ghurch,   the 
contempt  of  all  the  honest  and  liberal  part  fif 
mankind. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time ' 
when  Chaucer  came  to  Court,  and  was  appointed 
a  page  to  Boyalty,  dUeetut  valettua  nost^r,  and 
allowed  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  hie 
Muse  in  the  brilliant  presence  of  Queen  Plulippa 
and  her  ladies,  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
involved  in  dilutes  with  the  Papal  See,  from 
the  effbct  of  wl^ch  the  Catholic  interest  in  this 
country  never,  until  its  overthrow  in  H^ijgr 
YIII.'s  time,  actually  recovered.  Edward  III. 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  bullied  by  the  Pope's 
bulls,  or  seduced  by  prolatical  persuasions,  into 
peniutting  the  Gontinnanee  of  any  imeroach- 
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ments  from  that  quarter  upon  the  secular  pre- 
rogative and  independence  of  this  realm.  With 
the  2ealous  co-operation  of  the  English  nobility, 
it  was  enacted,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
that  no  alien  should  possess  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment ;  that  the  rope  should  not  present  any 
person  to  any  bishopric  or  living  in  Ei^land;  that 
no  bulls,  excommunicatLons,  or  other  instruments, 
should  be  brought  from  Home ;  that  the  con- 
cessions made  by  Xing  John  were  all  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  prohibitions  of  Edward  I. 
against  abbots,  priors^  and  other  religious  per- 
sons sending  money,  under  any  pretence  of 
tribute,  as  first-fruits,  yearly-offerings,  or  Peter's- 
pence,  to  Home,  should  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced. The  enormous  wealth  of  the  conventual 
establishments  had  already  excited  so  much  in- 
dignation,  as  to  occasion  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
by  which  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
them  was  forbidden.  The  practical  part  of  the 
Protestant  Eeformation  certainly  began  before 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenti^  century, 
although  the  dreadful  series  of  martyrdoms  for 
the  sake  of  doctrine  had  not  yet  commenced. 
In  its  social  and  moral,  if  not  in  its  properly 
theological  aspect,  we  may  say  that  Chaucer 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Beformation  not  less 
efficient  than  Erasmus. 

As  a  young  gentleman  of  talent  and  promise, 
he  found  much  favour  at  the  Court,  which  was 
held  at  Eltham  or  at  Woodstock  in  those  days. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  King,  with  an  incessant 
press  of  affairs  upon  him — ^wars  in  Prance  and 
in  Scotland,  troubles  in  Ireland,  negotiations 
everywhere — could  spare  much  attention  to  the 
amusements  and  festivities  of  his  Court;  but 
Philippa  took  care  to  make  it  a  di^lay  of  all 
the  splendid  extravagance  of  chivalry,  and  all 
the  romantic  finery  of  that  age.  We  are  asto- 
nished when  we  read  in  Proissart  and  the  old 
chroniclers  of  the  prodigality  of  its  pomp,  and 
when  we  look  at  the  gorgeous  costumes  worn  at 
the  time  by  persons  of  any  condition,  and  even 
by  their  servants.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  it 
is  true,  this  taste  for  profrise  sumptuousness  had 
not  come  to  be  so  extravagantly  indulged  as  it 
was  under  his  successor;  but  even  then,  a  tour- 
nament in  Smithfield  must  have  been  a  spectacle 
which  would  make  us  stare;  and  the  King's 
great  round  table  in  Windsor  Palace,  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  when  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  fair  and  gallant  company,  must  have 
been  the  centre  of  a  right  Eoyal  household. 

But  above  all  the  other  personages  of  that 
noble  society,  there  were  two,  whose  influence 
upon  Geofl&rey  Chaucer  determined  the  character 
of  his  life  and  his  works.  These  two  persons, 
to  whom  he  was  ever  most  sincerely  and  faith- 
fully attached,  were  the  King's  son,  John  o' 
Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  the  King's 
daughter,  Miuigaret,  Countess  of  Pembro^ 
;  *fte  laify  shall  have  precedence  in  the  intro- 
duction of  tiieih  to  our  t^adm. ,  Ma^^  delicate 
and  distant  aUusions  &  her,  in  the  poems  of 


Chaucer,  give  us  the  image  of  a  woman  of  such 
a  sweet  and  affable  disposition,  with  such  tin- 
affected  and  simple  modesty  of  demeanour, 
as  might  weU  make  him  value,  above  aU 
other  advantages,  the  frequent  opportunities 
he  had  of  admission  into  the  tranquillity  of  her 
gentle  presence.  She  had,  perhaps,  forlndden 
anything  like  direct  personal  complhnent ;  and 
so  the  poet  seldom  mentioned  her  except  by 
means  of  a  little  play  upon  her  name.  Msr- 
gturite  is  the  daisy;  and  surely  a  poet  has  a 
light  to  choose  and  celebrate  the  flower  he  loves 
b^t.  So,  in  his  pretty  allegory  of  ''  The 
Plower  and  the  Leaf,"  full  of  that  fine  Platonic 
strain  of  thought  which  he  cherished  ia  com- 
mon with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  he  meets  a 
hergwetUf  or  shepherdess,  who  begins  ''  to  sing 
right  womanly"  in  praising  the  humble  daisy: — 

For,  as  metbonght,  among  hor  notiB  awett^ 
She  aaid.  Si  dauee  est  la  Marguerite, 

The  exquisite  refinement  of  this  contriTanoe,  by 
which  the  young  poet  sought  to  convey  to  a 
woman  of  high  rank  and  character  such  an  un- 
mistakeable  token  of  his  respectful  tenderness, 
deserves  our  special  remark.  He  puts  her 
praise  into  th0  mouth  of  an  innocent  shepherdess. 
And  the  man,  whose  mind  was  capable  of  this 
incomparably  delicate  device,  is  the  same  man 
who  wrote  tiie  prologue  of  the  "  Wife  of  Bath !" 
Wondrous,  indeed,  is  the  versatilLty  of  the  tnie 
poef  s  genius,  comprehending,  by  the  dear  in- 
sight of  that  rare  wisdom  wMch  can  only  exist 
combined  with  a  sympathetic  and  genial  nature, 
all  the  various  habite  and  affections  of  humanily, 
from  the  vilest  to  the  most  angelic  forms  which 
it  may  assume  in  our  earthly  life ! 

But  Chaucer  could  not  restrain  his  sly  satirical 
propensity  to  reflect  upon  folly  and  mischief, 
wherever  he  perceived  it ;  and  in  certain  of  the 
pieces  written  by  him,  (whilst  a  bachelor,)  he 
had  made  somewhat  saucy  observations  upon  flie 
inconstant  frivolity  of  the  weaker  portion  of  the 
fairer  sex.  The  ladies  about  the  Court  seem  to 
have  resented  this  kind  of  censorship ;  and  they 
were  not  very  well  pleased  with  him  for  having 
translated  the  .story  of  Troilus  and  poor  mis- 
guided Cressida, 

That  maketh  men  to  women  lesa  to  tnut. 
Who  he  as  tnie  as  e*er  was  any  steel. 

The  offended  ladies  appealed  against  our  poet 
to  the  Queen  Philippa,  who  watehed  over  tiie 
graces  and  proprieties  of  social  life  in  that  fair 
and  chivalrous  circle ;  whereupon  the  too  auda- 
cious poet  was  ordered  by  her  Majesty  to  do 
penance.  It  is  all  related  pleasantly  in  the 
prefece  to  his  "Legend  of  Grood  Women."  We 
do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  or  modem  literature  more  charming,  of 
its  sort,  than  the  outburst  of  fr^e  and  natural 
happiness  with  which  this  poem  is  begun.    The 

^^ei?_  -  :. 

The  jdUy  month  cf  ]M[ay,  ." ' 
....  In  which  melhpoght  1;  mijg^ht  dweS.day  by  cbrf 
Withoaten  deep,  withoatoi  meat  or  drink* 
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Whan  he  hetprs  the  birds  Binging  at  the  dawn 
of  mondngy  he  mes  from  his  bed,  and,  leaving 
his  beloved  books  for  once,  walks  out  in  the 
fields  to  see  the  daisy,  the  day's  et/e,  as  he  calls 
it,  open  at  the  greeting  of  Ihe  sun.  He  reve- 
rently (so  he  teUs  us)  attends  the  resurrection  of 
nature  in  the  example  of  this  little  blossom, 
which  hateth  the  darkness  and  is  closed  all 
night. 

And  down  on  my  knees,  anon,  right  I  me  set. 
And  aa  I  ooold,  this  ireshy  fbwer  I  greets 
Kneeling  alway,  till  it  imolosed  was, 
.  Upon  the  small,  and  soft,  and  sweety  grass. 

He  listens  how  "  the  smalls  fowles  maken  me- 
lody," carolling  their  welcome  to  the  approach- 
ing Summer,  and  he  perceives  how  tiie  very 
flowers  of  the  field  join  with  their  sweet  and 
odorous  breath  in  the  coinmon  thanksgiviDg 
chorus  of  all  innocent  creatures. 

Adown  fiiU  sofUy  I  began  to  sink. 
And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  aide, 
Tbd  kog^  day  I  shope  me  to  abide. 
For  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 
Bat  for  to  looken  upon  the  Daisie, 
The  empress  and  the  flower  of  flowris  all. 
I  pray  to  God  that  £urly  may  she  &U, 
And  all  that  loven  flowris,  for  her  sake ! 

And  after  such  a  day,  the  poet  goes  to  rest  as  he 

should : — 

And  in  a  little  arbomr  that  I  have. 
That  benched  was  of  torfis  fresh  ygrave, 
I  bade  men  shooldm  me  my  ooodhl  make^ 
For  dainty  of  the  newe  Smnmer's  sake. 
I  bade  'em  strewen  flonris  on  my  bed ; 
When  I  was  laid,  and  had  mine  eyen  hid, 
I  fell  asleep. 

And  in  his  quiet  dreams  he  sees  the  daisy,  no 
longer  a  Httle  blossom,  but  a  *'ladj  free,**  clad 
in  a  green  robe,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  encircled 
with  pearly  white  leaflets  or  petals,  ''for  all  the 
world  right  as  a  daisy  is.*'  The  Qtod  of  Love, 
always  represented  by  the  troubadours  as  a  brave 
youth  more  like  Apollo  than  the  boy  Cupid, 
leads  by  the  hand  Ihis  lady,  ''  so  womanly,  so 
beniga,  and  so  meek,''  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
dames  and  damsels  that  reminds  us  of  the 
grand  historical  processions  in  the  Triumphs  of 
Petrarca.  They  accuse  the  poet  of  his  alleged 
libels  on  the  sex,  and  he  vindicates  the  purity 
of  his  motive ;  but  the  unanswerable  lady  passes 
sentence  upon  him : — 

For  thy  trespass,  understandeth  it  here, 

Thon  shalt,  whilst  that  thoa  livest  year  by  year, 

The  most^  partie  of  thy  tim^  spend. 

In  making  of  a  glorious  legend 

Of  good  women,  both  -madenig  and  wives. 

That  weren  tme  in  lo?ing  all  their  liyee; 

And  teUen  of  false  men  that  them  betrayen. 

That  all  their  life  we  do  but  assayen 

How  many  women  they  may  do  a  shame. 

For  in  your  world  that  now  is  held  a  game. 

And  when  this  book  is  made,  give  it  the  Qoeen 

On  my  behalf,  at  Eltham,  or  at  Shene  (Bichmond). 

Sueh  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  gentle  Countess 
Ulai^gazet  over  Chaueer's  youthM  mind.  We 
indme  to  beUeve  that  there  has  been  no  great 
man,  certainly  there  never  was  a  great  poet, 


who  was  not  much  indebted  for  his  loltifir  and 
more  celestial  inspirations  to  the  tacit  in- 
fluence of  a  happy  Mendship  with  some  high- 
souled  woman.  We  have  no  doubt  that  even 
liULton  might  be  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to 
avow  this.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  devout  be- 
lievers had  always  present  to  their  imagination  a 
divine  ideal  of  feminine  excellence,  and  when 
chivalry  preserved  the  old  German  notion  of  the 
sex,  which  Tacitus  attests,  "  Inesse  feminis 
MHotum  aliquid  et  providum  putant,**  there  was 
something  very  potent  in  the  recriprocal  effect 
of  that  romantic  attachment  with  which  the 
manliest  of  men,  the  stem  adventurous  heroes 
of  a  warlike  time,  were  accustomed  to  regard 
their  chosen  mistresses.  The  religious  con- 
ception of  the  spiritually  perfect  then  more 
generally  assumed  a  female  personality  than  the 
aspect  of  a  masculine  saint.  Only  this,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  can  explain  to  us  the 
deification  of  Beatrice  in  the  Bvoina  Commedia, 
where  she  stands  as  the  representative  of  the 
highest  wisdom.  And  in  like  manner,  we  may 
estimate  the  real  character  of  Maigaret,  as  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  purity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  when  we  find  that  she,  whom  in  her 
blooming  youth  the  poet  had  fondly  celebrated 
as  la  Margueriie,  the  sweet  daisff,  was  taken  by 
him,  many  years  afterwards,  when  distress  and 
exile  brought  him  to  the  serious  moralising 
meditations  of  his  ^'Testament  of  Xove,''  and 
was  represented  as  the  guide  of  his  pursuit  of 
heavenly  knowledge,  in  the  figure  more  suitable 
to  her  advanced  years,  of  la  Mar^tterite,  the  pure 
and  precious  ^^dr/.  To  him  and  to  her,  we  may 
be  weU  assured,  there  was  infijiite  meaning  in 
this  twofold  punning  on  her  honoured  vjsme, 
trivial  though  it  may  appear  to  us. 

But  John  o'  Gaunt  ?  The  relations  of  Chaucer 
with  that  vehement  and  restless  Prince  were 
altogether  of  a  different  character.  From  all  we 
can  learn  of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
claimant  to  be  King  of  Castile,  we  should  say 
that  Shakspeare  m&JsieB  Sir  John  Falstaff  re- 
member a  most  characteristic  trait  of  him,  in 
the  anecdote  about  Master  Bobert  Shallow,  who 
got  his  head  broken  by  the  Duke's  iron-gloved 
hand  for  crowding  in  the  tiltyard.  A  haughty, 
domineering,  bold,  and  angry  spirit  he  was; 
ever  plotting  schemes  of  personal  ambition;  the 
champion  of  that  proud  feudal  aristocracv  which 
was  then  fast  giving  way  to  the  increased  power 
of  more  modem  institutions ;  a  despiser  of  the 
Commons,  and  by  them  feared  and  hated;  but, 
with  aU  this,  an  upright,  courageous,  and 
honest  nobleman — if  we  may  acquit  ham  of 
treachery  to  Bichard ;  one  who  toiled  to  uphold 
his  order,  and  to  save  the  State  from  what  he 
thought  were  destructive  innovations.  Thia 
grand  old  Tory  peer  and  prince  of  the  blood 
was  Chaucer's  master,  and  Chaucer  waa  hiB 
man,  in  no  degrading  service.  Whan  he  wo^ 
the  laiy  Bhmche,  our  poet  wrote  love  ststg^^ 
for  him,   and  composed  for  his  behdofj'Qier 
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aoBorotift  '' Complaini  c^  the  Blaok  Ejnight." 
When  she  became  the  Dnohess  Blalieihe,  Chauoer 
grimed  his  maflter'B  ladj  with  many  en  ele- 
gimt  lay,  a&d  also,  beratose  she  was  of  a 
liligiaat  diipoBtti<m)  taamdned  her  with  a  hymn 
to  the  Yii^in,  Whoi  ahe  died,  Ohaaoef  per- 
i^resed  a  fcmeral  tiibnte  to  her  memoiy,  and  to 
ihh  bec<miing  aottDwof  her  Bpoose;  but  we  find  a 
sort  df  poateBript,  written  probably  same  m(ttthB 
itfter  ^e  bereavement,  in  which  he  adTises  the 
Bake  to  keep  himself  thenceforth  in  the  liberty 
(Xf  angle  bliBMedneas.  John  o'  Gaunt,  how^rer, 
dftit^gax^ed  thia  prudent  ooimsel.  fie  marded 
ai  eeeond  wijfe>  not  fbr  aiBsction,  bnt  for  the  take 
ci  a  fipanieh  crown,^  and  woold  have  lived 
happier  if  he  had  followed  Chauoer'e  advice. 
•Bia  tmnm  with  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the 
depbsed  tyrant  of  Caatik,  eansed  the  EngliJi^ 
Parliament  to  be  annoyed  fbr  twenty  rears  with 
hia  de&anda  of  money  and  Ibreea  to  follow  up  the 
efltN*priae  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  eject  Henry 
of  ^Ti^tamant  from  tiiat  kingdom.  Ultimately, 
Jdhn  o'  Gaunt  was  enabled  to  ezeente  a  part  of 
this  design,  «ild  aecnre  the  coveted  crown  for 
E^  daughter'a  issue ;  bnt  in  the  lieantime,  the 
vai&  title  of  royalty  was  not  wordi  a  marriage 
of  inere  intoreat.^  fie  scandalised  the  Court, 
W^db  was  a  decent  <^ke  in  those  daySj  by  his 
d^meldoti  irith  S^athertne  Swisford,  who  had 
b^iiged  to  the  hous^old   of  his  first  wife. 

After  hating  had  fire  children  by  Ealherine, 
i:^^  the  death  of  &e  Duchess  Constance,  he 
lAli^ried  her,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the 
cither  peofes&e^  orer  whom  ehe  thus  obtained 
pfededenoe  ot  rank.  Katharine  ia  only  intereat- 
ilig  to  us,  inasmuoh  ai  her  sister  Phuippa  had 
lenf  previously  beid^ma  the  wifb  of  our  Mend 
Geo&ey  Chaucer^ 

These  were  his  patrons,  «t  the  period  of  his 
j^ibie  manhood,  and,  und^  their  favour,  he 
ra^dly  thft>ve.  No  longer  the  King's  pa^e,  but 
eequirb^  dihu^us  mrtauffft^  n&^tet.  he  reo^ved  a 
filipend  of  twenty  marks  yearly,  dwelt  in  a 
sqtiars  eton^  houae  ai  HbA  gate  of  Woodstock- 
park,  aud  was  employed  eonfidentiaUy  in  State 
afturs.  Ifheb  the  Puke  oi  Claranoe  Went  to 
etpifts^  a  Ptili0ees  ef  Milaa^,  Chaucer  was  sent  in 
his  ^aiii,  and  4n,ir  fair  Italy,  and  became  ac- 
qUMMed  with  Pi^oifl  JPetiwroh  and  Oiovunni 
Bb66aibio,  to  the  inestimable  profit  of  his  literary 
renown,  fie  was  sent  to  France  and  to  Flan- 
dta(  (^  s&^eral  ether  diplomatic  Ur  ceremonial 
oecteieili>  We  may  infer  that  he  dlachaiged 
these  commissions  creditably,  for  he  was  re- 
Wtoded  With  the  permaneht  ofioe  of  Comptroller 
of  th^  CuMx>ms  of  wool  and  leafier  in  (he  pert 
ol  tieudon,  en  office  of  great  emolument,  and  no 
sinecUfe,  which  must  have  brought  him  ihto 
cdhtinuaL  intercourse  with  the  di&tisnt  olasses 
ot  eitilsefts.  Whose  manners  he  describes  so  vividly 
ii  fid!(  "CajaterbUiy  lN]«rimage/' 

'Mm^Qit^let^  CUMim  W66  ^ow  n&  l(^g«r  a 
6mM%''«M4ftUfetMf(it  atudAM^  t^ut^i  aub-, 
afimff MMTw^i^]^  i$iMMMin  ifi  a  f^iSt^ 


sihle  public  aiiuaticn,  and  as  he  grew  aldetiy, 
was  doubtkas  an  object  of  respectable  com* 
plaeeney  amongst  hia  worthy  oontanporariet. 
Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Thomas,  made  his  way  in 
the  world  so  ^  aa  to  marry  tfaa  heiress  of  ths 
rich  Sir  John  Burghersh,  and  ultimately  to  oca- 
nact  hia  lineage  with  Ihe  Barldoin  of  SaUsbmy 
and  the  Duohy  of  Suffolk;  the  other  son,  Lewis, 
a  student  at  Merton  CoUege,  acquired  leazuag 
under  the  ''  Philoaophicel  Strode."  W«  hke  to 
fancy  Master  Geofi!tey  Chaucer  ift  those  daye, 
perhaps  sitting  over  a  cup  of  good  shenis  ta^ 
at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Easficheap.  About  the  time 
when  Falstaff  was  a  slim  youth  who  could  have 
crept  into  an  alderman's  thumb-iing,andwhcnQld 
Double  drew  a  good  bow,  and  mad  Shallow  lodged 
in  Clement's  Inn,  Master  Chaucer  used  to  sit  and 
take  note,  in  his  quiet,  humorous  way,  of  those 
young  f(^ws  about  town,  and  of  all  other 
human  curiosities.  We  thank  he  must  have 
conceived  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  now,  whilst 
he  lived  in  comfortable  cheeriiilness  among  the 
London  tradesfolk.  The  memoirs  of  Chaucer 
we  have  se^i,  generally  ascribe  the  compoduon 
of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales'*  to  a  later  period  of 
his  life,  which  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
fact,  that  he  alludes  to  the  "  Wife  of  Bath"  in 
some  verses  which  were  certainly  written  sood 
after  the  death  of  John  o'  G«unf  s  first  lady. 

There  was  a  serious  change  in  Chauc^'s 
prospects  when  yoiung  BiqhaM  qame  to  reign 
in  his  grandfather^s  stead.  The  Duke  of  I^- 
caster  w$B  from  the  first  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  disfavour  by  the  King,  and  was  noi  less 
disliked  by  the  people,  fie  had  no  more  the 
power  to  aid  our  poeti  and  had  enough  to  do  in 
defending  himself  against  the  frequent  acoa- 
Isations  and  intrigues  coneocted  for  his  ruin. 
When  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Wickliffie,  the 
clergy  also  became  his  enemies.  When  angry 
wordB  passed  between  the  Duke  and  the  Biskp 
of  London  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  laob 
rose  in  a  fiiry,  and  burnt  John  o'  G^Mmt's 
palace  in  the  Savoy.  When  John  o'  Gaunt 
left  the  country,  bos  friends  and  dep^dents 
were  made  to  suffer  the  veiigeaBce  prepared  by 
the  hostile  party.  It  seema  th^  Chauoer  had 
imprudently  taken  part  in  a  contested  eleetion 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  ejDcitemeat 
of  which  resulted  in  a  fatal  tumult.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  office  pension,  and  estate,  and 
obliged  to  take  re&ge  in  fioUand.  His  ba&ish- 
ment,  not  vrithout  great  fears  of  pursuit^  was 
prolonged  until  sheer  destitution  obliged  bun  to 
return  to  England,  when  he  was  arrested,  and 
for  some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  iis  to  oaitate 
minutely  the  factious  struggles  of  the  day.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  John  o'  Gaunt  retamed, 
and  recovered  his  ascendancy  in  1804,  by  con- 
futing ta  h^p  the  Sing  in  ovMhSdWiBg  4tlier 

fe^  moM  'abniM^atta  noblaa.    Ohauiear,  m  ^ 

maft  %oWr  hid  hia  pemdi^  abd  hia  |j^^  ^*itt* 
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the  little  castle  of  Daxmington,  near  Newbiuy, 
in  Bezkshize,  a  pleasant  auy  maasioii  seated 
on  a  sonny  hill.  There  he  passed  in  tran- 
quillity the  last  few  years  of  his  Mfe^  wi& 
iBys  and  legends,  Ovid  and  Bostliius,  with 
astronomical,  divine,  and  poetieal  studies^  with 
the  society  of  snoh  Mends  as  Strode  and  Wick- 
liffe,  Greirer  and  lidgate^  and  the  esteem  of  all 
the  hest  of  his  age.  He  died  in  London,  honng 
been  obliged  to^ooBie  again  to  Court  to  obtain 
fieom  Henry  IV.  a  renewid  of  his  peaosiQin^  Mid 
W0  kncm  where  he  lies  at  Westminster. 

This  k  not  the  place  in  which  we  can  find 
room  icft  an  exannnation  of  ^e  imtdnable  por^" 
traitB  cft  manners  and  charaeter  wMeb  Ohancer 
has  gtven  ns  in  the  prsiogae  and  interlocntiofis 
of  the  ''  Canterbury  Tales."  A  complete  gal- 
lery ef  pieiores^  ilhwtrating  the  Tarioas  classes 
and  ranks  df  the  people  in  Old  Eo^and,  leith 
their  halttts  and  prejudices,  may  be  formed  oint 
of  these  materials ;  and,  comparing  them  with 
the  charaotsraof  Bhakspeaie's  Mrtorical  plays 
and  English  comedies,  it  Mrill  be  Itmsd  that  the 
Icpas  (tf  two  centuzies  did  not  alter^  but  oidy 
more  distinctly  deyeloped,  the  nationid  dispo- 
silion.  ITe  promise  oidhKlTes  the  pleasrire  of 
making  this  comparison  in  a  fcttore  paper,  and 
of  flhowisg  the  remarksible  congeniality  of  £iind 
and  similarity  of  dmnatie  po'V^et  which  distin* 
gnished  the  two  great  poet's,  respectively  of 
Edward's  and  the  StieabethtfL  age. 

John  Gower  has  been  admitted  into  our  i^le, 
not  so  iMch  fcfi  his  ^ifm  sak^,  as  beeattse  he  is 
associated  itith  that  sprii^  season  of  £s^li(^ 
fite^^atnie.  We  ah)  afraid  that,  to  most  residers, 
GtfU^et  is  litOe  Mohre  thaii  a  n&in4fm  imbra. 
litrmg  ottrselves  spent  a  g<>od  iiumy  hoiirs  oyer 
the  OoHfeM^  Amantii,  ire  cannot  istocetely  av^ 
that  ft  is  a  remnneratiye  Study  for  any  pteastire 
to  be  found  in  it,  although  in  the  days  of  King 
llxdbkrdf  the  sbietnn  platifctdes  of  Gower  w6re 
rewarded  with  Mgli  fayoiitr^  because  flieir  author 
was  a  subseryie^t  courtier,  tod  his  Kterary  ^on!^ 
pefitof  G^eo^ffirey  Obatfcer  wss  an  adherisnt  Hi  the 
great  O^^sltion  leader,  Lancaster.  The  two 
peels  Irere  ciyfl  to  each  other,  a^d  com|>li6i6nta:ry 
iffl!ti6io6»,  rafhet  approaching  to  the  '*Mtit 
praise"  6f  Addisoii  M.  fope,  are  fcfuiid  (mob  in 
the  writings  of  each.  To  be  sure,  Gbww's 
**  VeAus**  is ma^  to  j^cCjgnise  Chaucer  as  "my 
cK^le  tsA  my&mi  clerk,^'  a&d  se  on ;  but  the& 
we  tfbsetViB  thAt  passage  omitted  in  another  copy, 
toi  some  reason  whfch  we  mart^  guess;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Chaucer  eiSla  hiSi  *'  th6  moral 
€k>^er,'*  which  is  as  tfrbch  as  to  say,  good,  dvti 
Crower;  and  we  are  inclined  to  say  the  same  of 
hinl.  ffis  French  poeftrf,  -^hieh  we  ha^e  neyer 
S&dn,  may  deseryfe  a  warmer  praiBe.    At  aiay 


rate,  he  did  well,  as  he  says,  aocording^  to  his 
meaeuiBof  wit-^ 

In  oar  Snglish  for  to  make 

A  book  for  Bngcdlimd^'s  sake, 

although  it  is  to  be  obseryed  that  his  language 
is  much  more  obscure,  and  his  yersification  &r 
less  tunable,  than  Chaucer's.  There  are  some 
curious  things  in  the  "Loter's  Confession," 
with  a  bit  of  pretty  f oucy  here  aaid  ttkeroy  but 
yast  interrals  ef  tedious  common-j^laoe,  and 
pedantry  which  was  common  to  most  ef  the 
seholarB  of  that  age.  We  select  a  part  of  the 
introductioni  which  Gower  took  care  to  omit 
afterwards,  from  later  copies  of  his  book,  which 
were  produced  when  Bichard  had  been  deposed 
by  Henry  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  it  was  thence* 
forth  to  be  dedicated: — 

ito  Mi  liflfel  ttpooL  a  tide. 
As  tbioK  which  shoiQd  then  betide, 
Under  the  town  of  new^  "^^Jp 
Which  took  of  Brnte*  its  firsw  joy. 
In  Thfttnefl,  when  it  was  flolrend, 
ABllit  boat  ettaie  roffrend. 
So  00  nrtone  her  time  sett 
l^j  liege  lord  percbanee  I  met  i 
And  so  befel,  when  I  came  niga, 
Oat  of  mj  hokt,  when  he  me  sey  (saw) 
He  bade  me  oome  into  his  barge ; 
And  when  I  was  wi^  him  ai  lUf^ 
AmoDgSs  other  tfaingfe  aanl^ 
He  hath  this  ehacge  npon  me  IsiA, 
And  bade  me  do  my  bnsiness 
That,  to  his  high  worthiness, 
Some  newe  thin|r^  I  fthonld  book, 
That  he  bhastelf  mi^t  il  look. 

Otct  readers  have  probkibly  had  efiough  Of  it 
b^  this  time.  We  dtall  iM  detain  th^n^  s 
moiflent  longer.  The  time  l^hen  C9iaucer  and 
Gcirer  fkytffished  wes  aititodant  in  promise  of 
the  coming  glories  of  England.  It  was  a  pMod 
of  great  ftChieveftienls,  of  emzncmt  yalour  tcbA 
ability  in  soifte  inditidtials,  of  (M^eSrf  bM  re- 
&iemeA!t|  of  soeid  as^  poMc^  liberty  greatifr 
than  has  beeft  gen^raUy  ropti^sefttod.  The  Ooita- 
mens  of  this  realm  had  b^un  to  ttBiett  their 
claite  to  tdtare  its  Govenaanent.  It  w^  but  Jtt^ 
before  the  iAsttrrection  of  Vat  Tjkip,  thtft  the 
liOWer  House  of  Psrliament  6btained  a  c61itf6l 
over  the  tqppotetment  of  ^e  Miiiasteis,  and  ti^o 
citizens  of  London  were  esfaftisted  with  the 
national  ftsance. 

The  kon  pBttffWtiA  of  feudalism  had  b^to 
brokett;  industry  and  the  arts  w^re  &ee  to 
thrive.  The  more  p^niciotts  tyrtamy  of  ttie 
PKpSi  (^tuNAi  -ma  tzAdermined  beyond  repaur, 
am  the  long  sleeping  jfocuMies  of  ifLtclIect  eM 
iihagitation  awoke  to  bok  npoti  the  new  in- 

tcffcste  of  the  modem  world. 

-~ ■  ■     —  — -1 —     .— .-■ ^-.  -     .- — .    — J . -   ■  -  _ .  ■      ,   , 

^  *  It  is  wcU  known  £hat  the  historian^  pf  old  nsed  to 
represent  Brutns,  c6tiqneror  of  dog  and  Magog,  as  the 
vMinder  Of  Ijondott. 
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TELBE  WOLtEKSIBK 
A   FAGB   FEOX  THB  TBAOBDr  OF  WAR. 


WmOM.  TSk  9A3a8S.«^I]r  XWHt  CBAFnU. 


CHAPTEE  VL 
The  seventee&th  of  Pebroaiy  dawned— the  last 
day  in  tbe  life  of  many  thooBands.  The  nonth- 
west  wind  had  risen  after  midnight,  and  had 
gradually  increased  to  a  stonn,  driving  tiie  cold 
sea^£og  in  over  the  land.  In  Meldorp  everybody 
was  in  moyement;  the  honaes  wore  fiUed  wiia 
carousing  sol^en,  and  those  who  could  not  find 
room  in  the  houses  roamed  alxvat  the  streets. 
Musio  and  singing  were  heard  eyeirywliere ;  but 
more  particularly  within  the  hoary  wiUs  of  the 
maoastery,  whidi  had  never  before  then  te* 
echoed  other  music  than  that  of  Hm  mass  and 
the  sacxed  hymns.  The  tones  of  the  horns,  the 
flutes,  and  the  Addles^  Uended  in  atrange  dia*- 
coffd  with  the  whiatling  and  howling  of  the 
wind  without;  and  there  was  the  same  discord 
between  the  light  of  the  lamps  in  the  gseot  hall 
of  revelry  and  the  light  of  mom  whioh  streamed 
in  through  the  windows. 

The  &8t  fpiuk  was  fired  at  this  momait,  and 
shook  the  windows  in  their  frames.  The  danoe 
stopped;  the  music  was  silent  The  gentlemen 
madie  their  bow,  and  led  their  ladies  to  seats ; 
and  stealtbily  and  hurriedly  many  a  pressure  of 
the  hand,  many  eloquent  looks,  and  many  tei^r 
words  were  esehaoged,  some  in  earnest,  some  in 
jest;  bujt  the  hope  of  meeting  again  the  nejit 
evening  in  Heide  oonaoled  all  pariies;  and 
n?any  an  enamoured  oavalier  even  engaged  the 
qaeen  of  hia  heart  for  the  first  dioioe  at  the 
ooming  revelry.  And  nooae  sepirated  with  so 
mnch  pain  as  Ebbe  Qeed  and  the  beantifiil  Ida 
Banzaa;  she,  however,  with  the.  sweet  hope  of 
soon  seeing  him  again— he,  with  an  uneasy 
heart  and  strange  forebodings.  *'  I  am  g^ng,'' 
he  said,  pressing  her  hand  &>t  the  third  tune  to 
his  lips,  '^I  am  going  to  a  s^TRggle  the  issueef 
which  isTuneertain,  and  tiiis  «noertainfy,  sw^eet 
lady,  seals  my  lips/' 

*'  If  you  dojiot  in  the  meanwhile  forget  what 
you  have  to  say,"  answered  she,  jeatin^y,  <<  you 
wilL  soon  h^ve  an  opportunily  of  telling  me. 
We  ahall  soon[.meet  again*" 

'"Soon?"  repeated he> sighing, andlletting go 
her  hand,  then  auddesily  aeiaiog  a  ring  en  his 
own  finger,  and  with  a  gloomy  look  drawing  it 
several  times  half  ofi^  and  pushiag^it  on  again ; 
Ida  stood  in  sweet  oonfdsion,  with  her  eyes  bent 
upon  the  gi:ound.  At  this  moment  the  boom  of 
a  gun  was  again  heard.  The  lovers  started  as 
if  out  of  a  dream*  One  more  pressure  ef  the 
handy  one  more  lingering  look,  one  mooe 
whisper — ''We:  shell  ^^^  eg^ift!"  «vi  the 
Sa^ish  kii^t  hw^ed.:#vpsay  vitb  hia.camr 
paitipna  in  esne  to  ^mi^u^jhis  Mliswl  j&r  hie 
ceat  of  maih 
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In  the  oourt  of  the  Omrreni  stood  fite 
steeds  of  the  Eing,  the  Duke,  and  theoAer 
leaders,  ready  caparitfonad,  and  stamping  «id 
foaming  wilhimpatienoe.  Their  escsltedmaaiant 
were  assembled  in  the  vertQmle^  anraifing  the 
third  signal  gun«  Hjana  AhfafflWt  stepped.ftr« 
ward,  flpid,  addressing  the  Boysl  hfethasa  ia  m 
voiee  ef  fleaiaing  iBieonoem,  aaidr  "  Dis^gnte-^ 
aUe  weathor  fbr  tramUin^x  after  a  night  apttit 
inievehy,'' 

''Deuced  weather P'  touMrered  Sing  Haii% 
looking  ihaeu^  the  open  daorat  the  iaiiriqr 
hetnrenSf  ften  whiek  nin  "and  BDAwweBeralzBfl^ 
desDending. 

^'ITotweiBeibniB  tinn  for  the  enemy/'  said' 
Dnke  Eiedsiiok,  qnicMy. 

^We  have  it  ri^  againat  us/'  ttjoinei:' 
Hans  AhlefdUbtt 

'<TheauKe  eiigerwiU  ear  people  be  to  gab 
into  qnarinrs,"  tepHed  the  Duke. 

''  The  roade  will  be  Tffy  awaapy,"  CBntigaed 
Ahlefeldt,  ''  and  the  guns  useless." 

''If  ao,  we  havelanete  and  awmsda,"  eried 
the  Bake;  ''we  have  nure  thanehoi]^  of 
them  to  dfited  your  DanaehragJ'  .  * 

A  prand  anawiar  was  <|uivering  on  the  Hpa  oD 
the  opbnded  bemieoetv  but  the  mar  of  the. 
signal  oamum  waa  heaid  for  ihe  tfaiid  ninL 
iMt  time,  and  eveiy  man  Tanked  into  idanddteu 

'^One  day  hmger  we  mighi  hava  waited^' 
brother  fredBriflk»"  grumUed  the  JSiogy  eMmg 
himself  in  hia  saddle.  ^Thia  is  a  deriiiBk; 
bad  day." 

"  Do  not  speak  evil  of  the  weather  BJBBv«r 
sends,"  said  the  Duke.  "This  is  the  day  off 
our  espensals  with  the  lieh  mazah  lands,  and  it 
ifr  pourmg  dovrngoUL  into  theiap  ofthe  bride." 

"It  is  pouring  water,"  said  the  King,  "asi 
Aur  as  I  oan<see,  and  by^^md-hye  it  will  ponr 
blood ! "  He  spuxzed  lua  sftiorting  ateed,  and 
sped  eloxi^  with  his  aoite  to>  leviear  ti[i&  tteopa. 

At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  manaat  the 
giganide  Blenita,  on  hia  eoal^hlaok  steed,,  eased 
in  armour  &om,  head  to  foot..  Salotmg  the  Sing 
with  his  sabre,  he  threw  up  his  visor,  and  sflod, 
"With  your  Migesty's  pemriffwion,  I  vrill  nonr 
ride  forwards  with  my  Guards,  and  bespeak  a 
hot  supper  and  oam&ctahle  nig^t^quartea  in 
Heide." 

The  £iBg  nodded,  and.  answered,  "  It  will 
be  pleasant  enough  after  a  cold  l«eakfi»t;  ftaa*- 
well  until  then,  Sk !  " 

Slenita  set  spun  to  his  herae ;  the  strong  atoed 
breathed  heavUy  under  its  oppressrvse  bardon. 
After  him  ^Ibwed  the  .artiUesy.jof  tfaeCNmid, 
and^ftMi  the  ftre  Aooaaad  fiffamednnd  caroel 
Lansqneneta:     Their  loog^  Isnoes  wisved-abeve 
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tkeir  lieads,  keeping  time  to  their  heayy- 
measured  tread,  as  they  marched  aiong  to  the 
sound  of  drums  and  fifes.  The  long  files  swept 
like  a  glittering  stream  dowa  tiie  dQolinty -out- 
side the  northern  gate  of  Meldorp.  They  were 
followed  hy  the  fiolstein  infaDtry  with  their 
giuiB.  As  each  battalion  came  in  front  of  the 
Eing  and  ]ii»-lMrolher, i^ifey  pauitod  »  fiaiw  scico^ 
and^flalutddvfberthe-lnilitaryAdii^^  abd  iiien 
j^aased  on:  After  the' fiolsteimeiB  came  <&^ 
BnoeB^'  dnd  then  the  ca'valry,  ab  the  head'  of 
wMch  fiaoB  Ahlwfrfdtt  with  the  Baniiebrog, 
pMtediEig  lihe  Xiiig  itnd  the  Duke.  The  -i^ar 
was  fiBsmoBb  of  the  iHobieis  bene;  and  after  t^s 
fcibw^d'the  haggag0N*<eadleB8  mwa  of  nAmition 
and^pro^iMn  wag^os^  ttme  witii  wui^  cithei^ 
with  beer,  others  again  with  beddk^^  table 
aanobfes^iamE  taUD  ImeD,  'bAonfiag  ta  tibe  !B3ng 
aondilMce^iand  toMma  <rf  the  Hotetein  luMto- 
19^1^  IffHneTwitk  dfliidy..'TiHnb  ail  nady  fbr^he 
spit  and  saucepan.  The  caravan  was  ooupleted 
Iqr  aittlsn,  <miM&cisns  «id  anatesBoa/  soldiers' 
wiyes  and  children.  Hbd  the  weather  beelt 
brttar,  the'lBghbem  Jadiea  woidd  hevfe  a^ned 
the  train;  but  as  it  was,  they  MMe  obliged  to 
ZBQiainkrtb6€iM|LVint,  and  ta  be  omleiijt  With 
waving  a  careless  fhiBWeH  to  htiribnada,  bro* 
tisEsn^ifiramda;,  aad  hrrvm^  aaUbsy  passed  by  tiie 
windows* 

<nie  siglial  gnnsTist  IbiUor]^  had  baenkeatd  in 
a^  iBandffis:«t  Dusai  Bjiias  Werff,  d^ibugh 
the  wind  blew  biHsB  oaatoiydirectioa;  but  as 
flie^  WAS  tibiok  witii i>g'aad  sodw,  stwav  ihn- 
poftsible  tacfaBBciy  an3rt]iing  so  ivoff,.  and  equally 
imposiiffite'  totgmea^in  irial  ^actiim  the  eaainy 
was  inoving*  The  ikdnd  sod  l^e  snow  caiitinuied 
Ui'  iittsveaaa^  laahrand '  ezasdaed  tiie  guns, 
oydertdr  thg  tttnohbdapr  ta  be  coircrod  oter,  ttid 
pMidMr;  and  natahes  to  be  well  guarded  against 
damp;  and  every  now  and  then  he  bent  his  eye 
aad.  Mfli  ear  in  titadiiDBction  e£  the  road  from 
Mekloip. 

Aflber  the  lapae  of  lUtiie  more  tSajem  aa  hour, 
recidoning  foam  the  boomi]^  of  the  last  gun, 
Beimeily  who  had  been  on.  I^e  look  <mt,  ex- 
^'^'I  can  just  see  somethii^  moving 
lei::  joame  and  look,  WeM  Isebroad  ?''  The 
latter  ttbeyedtiiesamsions^.aiid  in  a  few  miautet 
bolh  CBdedy '' SJere  they  come  r  Allthefight- 
ing^men  sowroahed  fiorw&cd^  taget  upon  the^ 
pcBsapet^  b^t  their  leader  stopped  ti^em  with  the 
cry*^'^SBckl  what  would  you  do  ksie^  The 
eaemy  must  not  diseoveT  eurpvesenoa  until  they 
see  llie  smoke*  froaaonir  gims;.  Order  I  Every 
man  ta  his  poatP  Agaiit  he  tsmed  his  eyes 
towards  Meldorp,  and  now  a  dark  mass  moving 
akog  the  snow  might  be  das&ly  distmguidied, 
and  from«^tioie  to  time  iho  glitler  of-  anna;  and 
as  they  gazed  the  dark  mass  gxew  larger  and 
larger, .  and^ie  fiadbea  of  steel  becioBe  more  a&d 

^iiewflst  .off  icyrJOeidS)"  eried  l^ctoandta" 
tber'tK>iirHD^  r.w]te^weiB^:»idy  in^^  the  aasAdb^ 
''^od'til'tfae  Vettg^-eight  tlut^it  ir^herv^^ 


enemy  is  about  to  attack  us;  ride  as  fstat  as  your 
hoxees  w91  ceny  you,  and  tell  them  that  they 
must  send  us  reinforcements  from  Lunden  and 
Dehu,  and  the  other  narthem  parishes,  and  send 
word  without  delay  to  Biisum ;  if  they  have 
not  idready  opened  the  sluices,  not  a  moment 
must  be  lost  in  doing  so.  And  you,  men,  at 
the  guns,  point  them  so  as  to  command  the  road ; 
but  do  not  fire  until  I  give  the  signal  f '" 

The  eofemy's  army  advanced  but  slowly,  and 
the  order  aald  military  precision  which  distui- 
gttidied  it  when  leavmg  Meldorp,  were  already 
in  a  greet  measere  destroyed.  The  weather 
grew  more  and  moM  tmfavourable  and  the  road 
more  impassal^e;  ^e  artillery  horses  could 
hairdly  drag  tlte  heavy  gens  through  the  mud; 
when  one  drew  forward  another  i&pped  back ; 
here  a  wheel  broke  drown^  there  a  norse  fell 
e^dmuBtsd— *aU  this  caused  delay.  The  infantry 
who  Ibttoiwed  bad  to  work  their  way,  with  much 
dificulty  and  sM  greater  iU-humour,  through 
the  slottgh  which  ^be  fifftiMa*y  had  ploughed  up. 
The  nmks  swerved  and  bro^e ;  in  many  case? 
the  evterakost  men  were  foj^ced  down  into  the 
deep  ditshes  thait  bordered  ^e  road.  The  sol^ 
diera  swore,  and  ijilanrelled^  and  pressed  and 
jostled  each  other.  The  officers  were  no  longer 
able  to  check:  the  growing  disorder ;  only  when 
the  chief  turned  round  his  horse,  and  thundered 
foeiAi  a  eommand  with  his  stentorian  voice, 
silence  reigned  again  fbr  a  moment 

In  this'  maoaer  they  had  approached  within 
afbw  hundred  yards  ds  the  earthworks  without 
having  diecov^oped  th^n;  ior  the  snow  was 
beating  into*  their  laces,  and  aa  yet  leebrand  re- 
mamed  descent.  At  length,  g^enitz,  who,  fbll 
of  impalaenoe,  had  ridden  forward,  discovered 
the  first  tipendi,  which  intersected  the  road 
-^here  it  fonned  a  bend.  He  stopped  short,  and 
soon  descried  the  second  trench  and  the  sconce 
itself,  al)otre  the  parapet  of  which  &e  muzsles 
of  the  guns  and  the  heads  of  some  few  of  the 
guxmers  w^re  discernible.  He  hastened  ba^, 
ddeved  the  n^n  to  halt,  but  the  artillery  to 
advance  and  open  fiire  on  the  sconce.  The  silence 
of  the  enemy  began  to  make  him  uneasy. 

When  Isebrand  saw  them  turning  the  cannon 
and  taking  out  the  horses,  he  considered  it  time 
to  commence  ^  bkK>dy  cbty's  work:  three  balla 
ploi^hed  throughithe  serried  ranks  of  Ihe  Guards. 
His  rude  greeting  was  immediately  respcmded  to, 
but  with  little  ^ect|  as  the  Ditmarshers  were 
pn»teeted  by  the  solid  earth  wall,  and  the  Guard 
did  not  tidte  a  steady  afan.  However,  a  few  of 
the  defenders  ef  the  sconce  fell.  Several  rounds 
were  fired  on  both  sides ;  on  that  of  the  Dit- 
marahers  with  undiminished  murderous  effect. 
The  fii^of  the  Ghiard,  on  the  contrary,  gradually 
grew  weaker;  some  of  their  guns  were  dis- 
mounted ;  in  olher  cases,  the  priming  powder 
had.  got  wet  aad  jwould  not-  take.  Seeing  tinsi, 
SenitzdedefiGid  the  assault  to  begin,  ahdtheerder' 
was  redelwdwliii  liahiml'idf  joy  bytte  c<Ma%geoi«^ 
wazriors,  who  were  not  accustomed  tbul  fb'stahd 
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rtiUaadteithemselvMbeiihotdown.  TheyruAed 
^t  the  UMlaM  ciumon  towards  the  first  trenchi 
aerass  irhich  thej  laid  their  laaeea,  and  upon 
these  the  fbsemes  and  hurdles  brought  from 
Meldorp  for  the  purpose.  With  unhesitating 
oottrage  they  then  passed  orer,  and  the  open 
space  between  the  ^t  and  second  trench  was 
soon  crowded  with  men.  Here  they  encountered 
a  new  difficulty.  Fascines  and  hurdles  were 
now  to  be  taken  up  in  their  rear  and  carried 
forward  through  the  closely  packed  mass  of  men, 
who  could  not  eten  spread  out  to  the  sides,  as 
here  also  they  were  hemmed  in  by  broad  and 
deep  ditches.  The  balls  of  the  Ditmarshers 
made  opening  after  opening  in  the  dense  cluster, 
which  wavered  and  reeled,  and  swayed  to  and 
fro,  like  a  rush-grown  islet  in  a  stcnrm.  Order 
was  destroyed ;  with  it  the  necessary  presence  of 
iliiid  was  lost,  and  fear  began  to  creep  in.  The 
irresolute  and  often  contra^ctory  oommands  of 
Hie  officers,  the  shrieks  and  the  gitMfns  of  the 
wounded,  the  Ditmarshers'  cries  ox  exultation, 
their  taunts,  and  threats,  and  maledictions,  which 
13ie  trind  earried  distinctly  to  the  ears  of  their 
enemies — ^all  conjoined  to  increase  the  oon- 
fhsion  and  uneasiness  of  the  warriors  so 
acGUstomed  to  victory.  It  became  neces- 
saiy  to  dilaw  them  speedily  out  of  the 
dreadfhl  trap  into  which  ^ey  had  fallen, 
and  the  mighty  voice  of  their  leader,  which 
even  the  din  of  the  battle  and  the  thunder  of 
the  artillery  6<mld  not  drown,  ordered  the 
r^ftreat.  It  was  commeneed  in  disorder,  and 
proved  as  disastrous  aS  the  advance.  The  men 
rushed  back  to  get  across  the  trench,  and  pressed 
against  each  other  with  so  much  impetuosity, 
that  the  frail  bridge  broke  down  in  many  places, 
and  those  that  were  foremost  were  precipitated 
into  the  ditch,  and  trampled  down  by  those  who 
fWlowed. 

Calm,  steady,  regardless  of  the  balls  that 
were  ploughing  up  the  ground  around  him,  sat 
Junker  Slenitir  on  his  mighty  steed,  in  the 
middle  between  the  retreating  vanguard  and  the 
hidting  centre,  marshalling  both  for  a  new  and 
somewhat  diflbrent  attack.  His  gigantic  stature 
towered  above  all  Ms  surroun^g  warriors. 
They  closed  around  him  like  the  bill(JWs  round 
a  itx^k,  which  stands  unshaken  by  the  storm  in 
the  midst  at  the  ftnious  surge  of  the  sea. 

On  the  parapet  of  the  sconce  stood  Isebrand, 
contemplathxg  in  silence  and  with  a  smile  the 
confdsion  in  tiie  hostile  army,  while  his  artiUeiy 
continued tofiashandtoroat.  Reimer  of Wimmer- 
sted  approached,  and  ood,  "Our  hard  dump- 
lings do  not  seem  to  be  to  the  taste  of  the  gende 
lords  yonder.  They  declhie — ^they  retreat — 
ought  we  not  to  accompany  them  a  part  of  the 
way  back?" 

"Ifot  yet,  Reim«,  not  yet!  "WTiy  AouM 
we  sacrifice  dur  men  befoite  necessity  forces  us  ? 
The  guns  are  stfll  doing  good  sttvice — ^we  will 
tarry  xtiaM  the  sea  come  to  tftcr  a^staild&^tr'e 
m«f  expect  ofer  eld  ftBthW  «ffly  e^iy  momenf :  ^  ' 


"  What  is  tliis  r  <iri8d  BoiiMf.  '^IflioBM 
those  tbat  are  rushing  down  ^  toad  iSEA  {utt 
the  entrenchments  ?'' 

Isebrand  looked  in  the  dl^eotion  itiAioatsd. 
"  It  is  the  banner  of  TeUingstedt ;  it  is  the  re. 
inforeements  sent  us  fry>m  Hdde.  Bttt  such  im- 
petuosity Is  ill-advised — see,  how  the  Qnard  is 
getting  into  order  to  receive  them !" 

"We  must  hasten  to  their  teecue!"  said 
Seimer. 

"By  no  means,''  replied  iSie  oool-headed 
chief.  "The  safety  of  our  country  hangs  stis- 
pended  by  a  hair;  if  we  leate  the  intteack- 
ments  now^  and  e(hould  we  be  oterpowel%d  bj 
their  immense  superiority  ei  number,  eVetytMtig 
would  be  lost." 

"  See,  see !"  interrupted  Eeifner,  "  they  are 
already  leaping  over  the  last  tranch— ^noir  tbey 
are  turning  their  spears— HOW  they  ooudi  &6m 
— on  they  go  to  the  attAok!  At  all  sv^ts, 
order  the  cannoti  %  be  silent,  of  we  shflU  }^ 
shooting  down  our  own  t)eople  along  tHtk  tbe 
enemy." 

"No,"  said  tsebrand,  "not  this  either;  but 
tell  them  to  take  a  little  higher  aim — ^the  Hmg 
must  continue,  but  the  shot  must  ne^t  be 
wasted.** 

Beimer  hastened  round  to  delit^  ^ds  oMer 
to  the  men  at  the  guns.  Slenitz,  when  he  sdw 
the  men  of  Tellingstedt  rtuh  to  the  attl^k. 
called  out  to  his  men,  "  Cheer  up,  dty  boys! 
Now  we  hate  them-->^ey  aftr  coming  df  thoir 
own  accord ;  receive  them  in  a  mazmei'  troHby 
of  the  great  Guard."  A  vident  contest  begita. 
At  first  the  Guards  wefe  unable  to  wilhstffisdthe 
headlong  attack  and  lofiger  spears  of  ^s  Dit- 
marshers ;  but  they  had  not  mu^  spiiee  t$  fall 
back,  for  the  road  was  blocked  up,  and  one 
column  forced  the  other  foiwa^i.  Tlie  ioipo^ 
biMty  of  retreat  obliged  them  ftf^  %b  miike  a 
stand,  and  afterwards  to  drite  the  little  foolbaid)^ 
troop  back.  One-fourth  of  the  hundred  TdUiBg- 
stedters  fell ;  the  remainder,  by  the  aid  of  tb^ 
long  spears,  leapt  back  tf^t  the  ts^enoh,  irl^^et 
the  Guard  could  not  immediately  follow  theSI. 

"Do  you  see?"  said  Iw^fiwA  to  Reimeor «ftd 
others  who  had  iboimted  upon  t^  parapet  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  combat.  "  Begemess  "«ifi!f<Wf  a 
plan,  bloodshed  without  gain!  Begdde  7<m, 
and  you,  to  Eeide  f  Tell  them  that  hez^,  aid 
here  alone,  is  the  battle,  fer  fi-dm  no  other  flfide 
has  a  single  shot  been  heard  f  Let  t&em  ^1 
hasten  hither !  And  ask  fibe  inen  at  the  slifidss 
what  they  are  about — ^why  the  flood  is  not  kJt 
in  ?  If  they  be  asleep  yonder  at  Biisuin  and 
North  Meldotp,  the6  may  all  evil  come  ev« 
them !" 

Two  Ditmarshers  jumped  <M  the  parapet^  ^ 
upon  their  horses,  imd  galloped  off  tSlfards 
Heade.  A  new  troop,  advancing  in  a  lowed 
march,  came  towards  them — ^these  ^^^  ^ 
Delverfl 

The  es^ri^ced  cemiilafid^  *6f  fh^  €Na* 
exerted  hiihseUP  1^'  tal^  advni^  tf  tBe  flm 
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tmi  male  of  fitftone. .  He  oidere4  sill  the  gons 
which  were  still  serviceable  to  he  brought  up 
and  pomted  against  the  TeUingatedters,  who 
8^  remained  hentating  whether  to  advance  or 
to  fall  back.  The  DelvezSi  also,  for  whom  there 
wki  no  space  within  the  sconce^  would  thualike- 
wiae  be  escposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Ise- 
brand  saw  the  danger^  and  sent  xftessengers  fly- 
ing to  his  oonntrymien,  to  bid  them  abandon  the 
road,  move  westwards,  and  then  attack  in  flank 
the  battery  of  the  Guards ;  Beuuer  of  Wimmer- 
sted  having  orders  to  outflank  them  on  the 
eastern  side.  Both  troops  were  then  to  en- 
deavour to  get  into  the  road  again,  and  gain 
pOMrsnion  d  the  guns,  or  to  spike  them.  The 
undertaking  was  a  dangerous  cme,  but  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  enemy,  it  wae  successfially 
aocompUshed  in  a  few  minutes.  After  having 
flred  a  useless  round,  the  gunners  were  cut 
down,  and  the  gun-eaniages  overthrown  or 
sliored  into  the  ditches;  and  all  this  before  the 
LansqueDets  in  their  rear  could  come  up  to  the 
rescue.  After  a  while,  howev^^  the  latter 
nude  a  valorous  attack^  and  those  among  the 
Ditmarshers  who  had  loitered  too  long,  were 
cut  down ;  but  the  greater  number  swuQg  them- 
selves  by  means  of  meir  spears  across  the  ditches 
again,  and  continued  to  harass  the  enemy  from 
the  meadows  on  the  other  side.  In  vain  Ise* 
brand  sent  orders  to  them  to  return :  so  full  of 
ardour  were  they,  so  eager  for  battle^  that  the 
commands  of  t^eir  chief  were  set  at  nought; 
isdui^  was  not  indeed  an  unusual  occurrence 
among  this  ungovernable  people. 

8lenitK  now  made  sesrious  preparations  to 
drive  out  his  adyerBaries.  He  ordered  fascineS) 
hurdles,  gun-camages,  wheels — everything  that 
could  be  used  to  fill  up  the  ditches — to  be 
gathered  together;  and  when  he  had  thus  ob- 
tfflned  the  means  of  passage  on  both  sides,  he 
ordered  a  double  attack  to  be  made,  with  the 
cry  of—''  Look  to  tiiyself,  peasant !  the  Guard 
is  coming ! "  ''  Help,  Mary ! "  responded  the 
Ditmarshers,  rushing  to  the  fording -places, 
where  their  obstinate  resistance  for  a  loog  whik 
held  the  enemy  in  check.  Many  of  the  latter 
fdl  undeir  the  long  spears  of  the  Ditmarshers, 
and  laany  mcH'e  w^re  suffocated  in  the  ditches, 
into  which  they  were  Ibroed  down. 

Beroeiving  Sknitz's  plan,  and  at  the  same 
tittle  seeing  the  water  rising  in  the  meadows, 
Isebratid  cried  out,  '*  Kow,  fellow-oountrymen, 
new  tho  time  has  come-^not  to  die>  but  to 
couqu^;  to  destroy  our  enemy,  and  to  avenge 
the  rivers  of  innocent  blood  shed  at  Meldtxp  and 
WindbeTgen !  Gome  on  cheerftdly !  Do  you 
not  flee  ^at  the  wind  and  the  floods  are  with 
us  ?  follow  me  1  Forward,  forwards^  and  look 
not  behind  you !  " 

Baying  these  Words,  he  leapt  o^er  the  parapet 
and  tbe  outfcide  trench,  ^owdd  by  the  four 
hundred  men  from'Wohrden  and  H^mmingsted* 
WiEbM  tnAini  wind,  the  little  troop  eleai^d  the 
aeeebd  .an3  w  thim  tarench,.afid  wfth  the  cry; 


'' Look  to  thyself.  Guard,  the  peasant  if  coming!" 
they  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  now  obliged 
to  defand  i^emselves  on  three  sides.  Those  who 
had  penetrated  beyond  the  ditches  eastward  and 
westward  were  siow  abandoned  by  their  com- 
rades, who  were  harassed  from  the  front,  and 
aU  fdl  pierced  by  the  dreadful  spears  and  hal- 
berds of  the  Ditmarshers.  The  latter  now 
availed  themselves  of  the  places  of  passage  pre- 

?ared  by  the  enemy,  and  joined Isebrand'stroon. 
he  closely-packed  Lansquenets  feU  almost  with- 
out offering  any  resistance,  and  in  a  short  while 
the  whole  of  the  Tan  was  destroyed. 

But  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  the  Guards 
still  sat  the  undaunted  Slenitz,  rallying  the 
men,  enooura^ing  them  to  renewed  attack,  and 
giving  orders  for  the  rear  to  divide,  to  go  over 
the  ditches  on  both  sides^  to  outflank  the  Dit- 
marshers and  the  sconce,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  latter,  which  he  believed  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  which  had,  in  reality,  been  manned  by  flye 
hundred  fresh  Ixoops  under  the  oonmiand  of  Johan 
Arena. 

Leading  on  the  little  courageous  band  which 
had  already  destroyed  one -sixth  of  the  Guards, 
and  passing  over  heaps  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  Isebrand  and  Eeimer  now  rushed  upon  the 
centre.  Pointing  his  spear  at  Slenitz,  Isebrand 
said  to  Beimer,  "  Tou  aim  at  the  horse,  and  I 
will  aim  at  Ihe  rider  T'  And  with  the  cry, 
''  Look  to  thyself  Junker,  the  peasant  is  com- 
ing!" he  ran  his  spear  against  the  General's 
breast,  while  Eeimer  thrust  his  deep  into  the 
chest  of  the  horse.  "  Accursed  ruffians  I"  thun- 
d^ed  Slenitz,  and  with  one  stroke  oi  his  sword 
he  cut  off  the  shafts  of  both  the  spears.  Ise- 
brand's  had  penetrated  his  corselet,  but  on  the 
one  side,  so  as  merely  to  graze  the  ribs.  The 
Junker  spurred  his  horse  f(»ward  to  charge  his 
assailants;  but  the  horse,  maddened  by  the 
pain  of  the  deep  woimd,  reared,  staggered, 
and  ML  under  Ihe  weight  of  its  heavy  bur- 
den. Its  rider,  as  agile  as  he  was  strong, 
managed,  however,  to  alight  on  his  feet,  and 
was  again  raising  his  ponderous  broadsword 
for  a  heavy  blow,  when  Bi^mer  rushed  in  upon 
him  and  caught  him  round  the  waist,  and  Ise- 
brand struck  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  vrith  a 
halberd.  A  third  Ditmarsher,  who  no\v  came 
to  their  assistance,  also  fell  upon  him,  clinging 
round  his  neck,  and  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
three^  they  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The 
earth  shook  when  the  gigantic  warrior  ibll, 
abandoned  by  his  Guards,  who  were  already  be- 
ginning to  give  way  before  the  irtesifitible 
charge  of  the  ormy  of  peasants.  Although  but 
slightly  wounded,  his  heavy  armour,  in  addition 
to  the  strength  of  his  three  assailiuits,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  rise  ,*  and  yet  the  latter 
found  it  even  m<H:e  difficult  to  kill  him  than  to 
conquer  him,  fofr  his  thiok  helmet  and  steel 
armour  were  proof  against  blows  and  throsiB. 
'^If  he  cannot  die  lace  an  honest  warrior,"  at 
length  medleebrand^  ^*  then- let  him  die  in  a 
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ditch  like  a  dog !"  And  saying  IM0  fhey  tnnied 
the  heayy,  half-fluAocated  Titan  cfver  into  the 
ditch,  and  placed  his  dead  horse  on  the  top  of 
him. 

When  Slenitz  fell,  the  courage  of  the  Gnards 
forsook  them;  the  cry  of  " fly,  fly !"  resounded 
through  the  wavering  ranks.  "  Onr  commander 
has  fallen,  the  enemy  are  victorions."  The 
hindmost  ranks  of  the  centre  turned  for  flight ; 
the  foremost  jumped  into  the  ditches  on  both 
sides  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  meadows ;  but 
on  the  western  sides  these  were  already  under 
water,  and  all  those  who  sought  safety  there 
met,  on  the  contrary,  with  certain  death ;  those, 
however,  who  escaped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
road,  first  foimd  shelter  in  a  small  copsewood, 
and  were  enabled  to  gain  a  place  of  safety  before 
the  rising  inundations  reached  them.  The  rear, 
which,  obeying  orders,  had  already  leapt  the 
ditches,  seeing  those  before  them  in  flight,  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  were  saved  or  died 
with  them.  The  great,  the  mighty  Guards-con- 
sisting, an  hour  before,  of  six  thousand  well- 
disciplined  men,  accustomed  to  victory,  and 
proud  of  their  prowess — ^was  beaten,  routed, 
dispersed,  destroyed. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  great  army  had, 
during  this  portentous  hour,  remained  totally 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  at  Dusind  Dynds 
Werff.  Their  progress  became  ever  slower  and 
slower,  until  at  last  it  was  quite  impeded.  In 
vain  the  King  and  the  Duke  inquired  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  delay ;  no  one  could  afford  any 
information.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  and  more 
elapsed,  and  they  were  stiU  in  the  same  spot. 
As  for  as  the  eye  could  reach  through  the  snow, 
which  was  still  falling  thickly,  the  infontry  was 
motionless  in  advance  of  the  Boyal  commanders. 
The  King,  who  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour 
when  he  left  Keldorp,  was  growing  more  and 
more  impatient  at  this  stoppage,  which  kept  him 
waiting  in  the  inclement  weaker,  and  demanded 
imperatively  to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  this 
unaccountable  delay ;  but  those  who  were  sent 
forward  to  obtain  the  information  having  with 
difficulty  worked  their  way  through  a  few  regi- 
ments, when  advanced  so  far,  found  it  utt^ly 
impossible  to  proceed  Airther,  or  to  get  back 
again.  Those  that  proceeded  by  circuitous 
routes  did  indeed  return,  but  could  give  no  for- 
ther  information  than  that  their  progress  was 
impeded  by  swamps,  and  that  the  snow  and  the 
fog  prevented  them  from  ascertaining  what  the 
Guards  were  about. 

"Junker  Slenitz  is  rather  long  at  the  pre- 
liminaries to-day,"  said  the  EJng. 

"He  is  as  prudent  as  he  is  brave,"  answered 
the  Duke,  "  and  well  acquainted  with  war  in 
the  marshes.  Probably  he  wants  to  see  the  way 
clear  before  him,  ere  he  moves  forward." 

The  roar  of  the  cannon  now  ceased ;  but  the 
infantr]^  was  as  little  able  to  stir  as  bef<»:6. 

"It  is  as  vexatious  as  it  is  unaccountable!" 
cned  the  Sing.   "  If  it  lasts  much  longte  I  ehall 


feel  inclined  to  retnm  to  Meldoip*-liaDe  we 
neither  see  nor  hear." 

"  With  your  Majesty's  permission,"  pat  in 
Ahlefoldt,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  an  in- 
distinct, muffled  sound  in  advance  of  us." 

They  listened,  but  the  whistling  of  the  ivind, 
the  snorting  of  the  horses,  and  their  tramping 
and  splashing  on  the  muddy  road,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  could  be  the  con- 
fused sounds  that  reached  their  ears.  At  length 
a  rmnour  spread  through  the  extensive  cohmm 
oi  Holstein,  Gtonan,  and  Dacnish  aoldiers^^'^  The 
Guards,"  so  ft  was  said,  "  have  come  upon  im- 
mensely strong  fortifications,  monntuig  as  many 
as  one  hundred  gnns;  the  vanguard  is  prepazing 
to  take  it  by  assault."  Immediately  aftemids 
it  was  said  that  ihe  aconoe  was  taken,  then  that 
the  assault  was  repulsed,  and  that  the  GuBids 
were  retreating,  and  then  ag^  that  the  Bit- 
marshershad  attempted  a  sortie,  and  wene  being 
cut  to  pieces.  At  l^ogth,  some  of  the  flying 
Lansquenets  were  desmed,  and  the  cry  was 
raised — '*  It  is  the  peasants  that  ate  talong  to 
their  heels ;  we  sh^  soon  have  room  to  move 
forward."  But  a  few  minutea  later  aizived  the 
fotal  mes8ag»^"It  is  the  Guards  tihat  are  flying; 
they  are  routed  and  dispersed;  the  oommandor 
has  fallen  or  is  a  captive."  Immediately  after- 
wards, it  was  said  in  the  Danish  division  of  the 
army  that  the  Holateiners  had  been  defeated. 

The  Royal  brothers  were  boiling  with  rage: 
there  tiiey  were,  cooped  up  on  the  naicowy  muddy 
road,  unable  to  move  to  the  rescue  of  the  army, 
or  to  send  forward  infontry,  artillfiry,  or  caraliy; 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  most  dreadfol  ohir 
racter  without  being  able  to  asoettain  its  trath, 
or  to  learn  the  real  state  of  things  in  advance; 
unable  to  see  anything  beyond  the  flist  platoons 
of  the  army — all  beyond  being  snow  and  water, 
for  the  sea  had  already  inundated  the  meadows 
on  both  sides. 

It  was  absolutely  neoeesary  that  a  prompt 
decision  should  be  come  to ;  but  what  decision  ? 
No  one  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  the  word 
"  Retreat."  The  King  threw  the  Uame  of  the 
dangerous  position  in  whic^  he  foimd  Jmnself 
upon  his  brother;  the  latter,  in  his  tum,  ihl»w 
it  upon  the  Hdstein  noblemen  that  sairounded 
him;  and  these,  again,  made  a  scapegoat  of 
Junker  Slenitz.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
danger;  the  din  of  the  battle  and  the  cries  of 
the  combatants  began  to  be  distinctly  audible; 
already  an  uneasy  movement  among  the  in&ntrj 
had  commenced,  and  fugitives  were  seen  ron- 
ning,  leaping,  wading  through  the  water  oa 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  crying  for  help- 
The  Duke  th^,  first  of  all,  ventoied  to  pro- 
nounce the  disgraceful  word. 

'^  We  must  retire  out  of  this  ounaed  teap  to- 
wards Meld<»pi"  aaid  he;  ^' and  when  we  get 
upon  dry  land  we  will  again  make  a  stand  ^ 
receive  oar  audaoioias  enemy." 

With  tears  of  rage  an  their  ayes  ike  hrotheis 
then  tazned  their  hanea'  headk  leavaig  their 
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staff  and  half  the  cavalty  behind  them  to  sup- 
port the  infantry,  and  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
ohedL  should  they  really  succeed  in  fighting 
their  way  so  fiur  forward.  With  great  dignity 
they  penetrated  through  the  dexiae  maases  <^ 
cavahy  and  the  crowd  of  baggage  waggons ;  and 
it  was  only  reverence  for  their  rank  that  opened 
to  them  a  passage  which  was  afterwards  dosed 
against  thousands  of  fdgitiyes. 

As  soon  as  the  King  and  the  Duke  had  de- 
partedy  the  Holstein  and  Danish  leaders  who 
remained  behind  endeavoured  to  restore  some 
degree  of  order,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repuke  the 
enemy — ^who  were  neither  formidable  in  point  of 
numbier  nor  in  point  of  tactics — or  at  least  to 
effect  a  less  disgraeefiil  retreat.  But  in  vain ! 
Courage^  presence  of  mind,  discipline — ^all  was 
loet^  and  replaced  by  an  irresistible  panic :  the 
angry  heavBns  above,  the  faithless  ocean  on  both 
aides,  in  front  the  fiixious  enemy.  In  this  last 
direction  alone  it  was  possible  to  make  way,  yet 
it  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  Cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery,  officers,  men,  mingled  peU- 
meU.  in  one  inextricable  mass^  feU,  stumbled 
over,  trampled  down  each  other,  until  at 
length  the  deep  ditches  seemed  less  dan^ 
geroufi  than  the  road.  Many  voluntarily 
jumped  into  these,  many  more  were  involun- 
tarily precipitated  into  uiem,  and  endeavoured 
to  save  their  lives  by  wading  and  swim- 
ming. But  the  Ditmarshers,  observing  that 
many  of  their  destined  victims  were  escaping 
them  in  this  way,  now  hurried  along  the  em- 
bankments that  Imed  the  ditches,  and  di£^atched 
the  stragglers  with  their  long  spears;  or,  when 
this  process  seemed  to  them  too  dow,  they  would 
leap  in  masses  across  the  ditch,  and  force  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  helpless  soldiers  over  into 
the  opposite  ditch,  where  they  were  received  by 
other  Ditmarshers  with  blows  and  thrusts.  like 
spiders  darting  to  and  from  the  flies  caught  in 
their  web,  drawing  their  meshes  closer  and  closer 
round  them,  and  dealing  blow  upon  blow  with 
their  long  and  jformidable  teeth^  the  Ditmarshers 
darted  to  and  fro  among  the  pent-up  invaders, 
swinging  themselves  across  the  ditches  and  back 
again,  with  so  much  the  greater  power  and 
agility,  as,  following  Xsebnmd's  example,  they 
had  aU  by  this  time  thrown  off  their  breast- 
plates, helmets,  and  shields — ^for  they  no  longer 
stood  in  need  of  defending  themselves,  all  that 
they  had  to  do  was  to  atta^  and  cut  down. 

The  very  numerical  strength  of  the  Boyal 
anny,  on  which  the  hopes  of  success  were  so 
confidently  grounded,  was  the  chief  cause  of 
its  destruction.  Had  it  been  less  numerous,  its 
mdvements  would  have  been  less  hampered,  and 
order  might  have  be«DL  more  easily  restored  after 
the  first  panic ;  the  commanders,  leaders,  as  well 
as  subordinates,  would  have  been  seen,  heard, 
and  obeyed.  As  it  was,  nothing  was  9een  but 
the  danger  of  death  nn.alI.sidesf-not}ung  heard 
-but  the  gioanfi^  ol.tho  wounded  and  the  ttmul- 
tttKms  stoqmts  at  thti  vnto»*7^ZKotixi%ob^ed^1^t 


the  inspiratians  of  blind  terror.  The  smallest 
number  fell  by  the  spears  of  the  Ditmarshers; 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  drowned  in  the 
ditches,  or  trampled  to  death  by* their  own 
horses,  or  by  their  comrades  in  arms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  panic,  there  were^ 
howeveri  many  instances  of  noble  sdbf-possession, 
and  manly  disregard  of  danger;  and  among 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  moat  by 
their  valour  were  General  Hans  AhleMdt  and 
about  fifty  Danish  and  Holstein  noblemen,  who 
rallied  round  him  and  the  proud  Dannebrog, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  which 
for  three  hundred  years  had  bean  the  banner  of 
the  realm.  The  resistance  offered  by  this 
handful  of  brave  men  saved  the  lives  of  some 
thousand  fugitives,  and  the  honour  of  the  order  of 
nobles^  but  not  the  time-honoured  standard  of 
the  Danes.  One  of  its  defenders  fell  after  ano- 
ther, and  last  of  all  fell  Hans  AhleMdt  himself 
under  the  sinking  banner.  At  that  very  moment, 
the  Counts  of  Oldenburg,  with  a  email  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  were  working  their  way  for- 
ward to  his  rescue ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
soon  the  young  Counts  were  separated  from  their 
followers  and  surrounded.  Seeing  that  further 
resistance  was  vain,  the  eldest  cned  out, 
'^  Brave  Ditmarshers,  ask  what  ransom  you  may 
choose  for  our  lives — ^we  are  the  Counts  of 
Oldenburg  T' — '*  And  we,"  answered  Isebrand, 
'^we  are  the  peasants  of  Ditmarshen,  and  we 
have  no  time  to  make  prisoners  to-day."  With 
these  words  he  ran  his  spear  into  the  young 
Count's  breast — ^his  brother  &11  by  his  side. 

The  battle  was  at  an  end.  Before  noon,  the 
greats  splendidly-appointed  army,  the  like  of 
which  Holstein  had  never  seen  before,  was  cut 
down  or  dispersed ;  one  foiuih  only  of  its  num- 
ber ever  saw  their  homes  again.  The  whole  of 
Holstein,  the  whole  of  Denmark,  was  fiUed  with 
terror  and  grief;  in  both  countries  there  was 
hardly  one  noble  fiunily  that  had  not  lost  flEither, 
brother,  or  sons.  In  vain  did  they  offer  mag- 
nificent ransoms — ^the  Ditmarshers,  more  cruel 
than  the  slayer  of  Hector,  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  bodies  of  the  fidlen.  They  were  left  to  rot 
unburied,  or  to  be  devouijed  by  birds  of  prey  and 
other  wild  animals;  the  bleached  bones  were 
heaped  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  between 
Keldorp  and  Hemmingsted.  For  many  years 
they  lay  there  as  a  token  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  mighty  and  the  triumph  of  the  lowly. 

Over  the  lifeless  jrnins  of  the  Boyal  army  the 
Ditmarshers  continued  their  victorious  march. 
Leaning  his  bleeding  head  against  the  wheel  of 
a  waggon,  lay  Ebbe  Oeed,  his  cloven  shield  and 
shatt^dd  helmet  at  his  side.  Isebrand  passed 
by»  and  at  once  recogniaed  him.  **  Thanks  for 
past  courtesies,  Sir  Knight,"  said  he  hastily. 
"Better  would  it  have  been  for  you  had  you 
followed  my  advice.  But  I  owe  you  a  service : 
if  you  thii^  jou  can  bear  it,  1  wijl  trj  to  get 
yon.  ;undiQr-&elteip."  hardly  .were  the  words 
<^y^  his-Upsrb€^]a»4  halberd  'M  :^ith  deadly 
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aim  upen  the  vmmded  man^s  head,  and  a  wild 
vtnee  dioated,  ''  Knight's  blood  is  not  better 
than  Gonnt's  blood;  the  shoiter  the  pain  the 
better!" 

At  length  the  Ditmarshers  reached  the  bag- 
gage tnon.  All  the  waggons  were  deserted; 
not  a  liying  soul  was  foxmd  near  them — long 
befbre  the  battle  was  ended,  all  had  fled  to- 
Wltrda  Mddorp.  This  town  also  was  emptj 
and  deserted ;  the  ladies  and  the  garrison  had 
gai&ed  the  Holstein  frontiers  before  the  Dit- 
marsheri  arrired.  Some  of  ^e  latter  followed 
their  traoes,  but  baring  failed  to  overtidce  them^ 
tamed  back  when  they  had  reached  the  fron- 
tiers and  rejoined  their  conntrymeny  who  by  this 
time  had  bronght  all  the  waggons  up  to  Mel- 
dorp.  The  booty  was  immense :  tiie  whole  of 
the  war  treasury,  the  King's  and  the  Duke's 
plate,  costly  furniture  and  splendid  dresses,  des- 
tined for  the  expected  revelry  after  the  victory 
in  Heide  and  Lunden  j  the  money  chests  of  a 
great  many  private  pewoni,,  whose  gpeculatire 
genius  had  induced  them  to  carry  funds  with 
them,  in  order  to  be  able  at  once  to  enter  into 
commercial  negotiations  with  the  plundering 
soldiers.  But  most  prized  of  all  in  the  first 
moment  of  yietorj,  was  the  immense  supply  of 
previsions  and  drinkables  of  all  kinds,  some 
waggons  harmg  been  found  laden  with  poultry 
ready  plucked  and  trussed ;  others  with  haunches 
of  yeniseft  and  other  game,  larded  and  ready  for 
the  spit;  others  with  bo^ed  hams,  and  others 
with  pflSti^y  beef,  rich  wines,  old  mead,  &o. 

Not  in  Heide,  but  in  Meldorp ;  not  by  trinces 


and  nobles,  but  by  ohnple  peasants,  was  the 
festivity  celebrated,  for  which  all  these  good 
things  had  been  prepaid.  In  the  richly-daoo- 
rated  halls,  where,  the  i»»vious  night,  the 
brilliant  nobles  of  Denmark  and  Hobtttn  were 
treading  gracefrd  court -dances  with  stately 
dames  and  lovely  damsels,  there  the  square- 
built  marsh  peasant  now  footed  it  merrily  in  jig 
and  reel  with  plump,  rosy-cheeked  peasant 
maidens,  all  clad  for  the  nonce  in  strange  splen- 
dour :  hats  with  plumes,  golden  chains,  cosfly 
knee-bands,  and  knightly  scaxfs.  In  i^rtiye 
mockery,  they  addressed  each  other  by  the  titlee 
of  Dukes,  CountS|  and  Barons,  in  oonfonnity 
with  their  unwonted  magniflceo£e. 

Keimer,  at  whose  hand  Hans  Ahlefeldt  had 
ftJlen,  was  greeted  as  Field-marshal  and  Knigfat 
of  the  Dannebrog;  Wol^  Isebrand  was  called 
Count  of  Oldenburg ;  and  none  were  less  than 
Junker.  The  unknown  instruments,  found 
among  the  rest  of  the  booty,  were  performed  oa 
by  native  musicians,  whose  knowledge  went  no 
frurther  than  to  the  teatment  of  drums  and  fifes, 
and  who  drew  from  them  an  amount  of  diseord 
which  seemed  only  to  add  to  the  wild  merriment 
of  the  momeit.  The  long  tables,  covered  with 
the  richest  damask  cloths,  glittered  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  eut  crystal,  and  were  inundated 
with  costly  wines.  Glass  after  glass  was  drank 
to  the  eternal  liberty  of  Ditmarshen. 

Such  was  the  night  that  followed  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  seventeenth  day  c^  February,  of 
the  year  1500. 

fTo  he  concMtd  in  oftr  nexi.J 


THE    BBOWN    TOWN. 


Upow  the  side  of  a  gently-doping  hill,  rising 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
brook  in  the  vale  below,  reposes  the  Brown  Town 
— thrown  as  the  back  of  a  partridge^  yet  dappled 
here  and  there  with  a  blueish-grey  tint  upon  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  least  ancient  of  the  bmldings 
of  which  it  is  made  up.  ^Rie  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  is  of  a  uniform  wMtifih  brown ; 
the  stone  fences  that  bound  the  fields  and  en- 
closttres  (for  there  are  but  very  few  hedges  to  be 
seen),  built  of  a  kind  of  broken  shale,  quarried 
everywhere  at  the  roadside,  are  of  the  same 
sober  tint.  The  houses  roofed  with  a  stone  of 
sintUar  appearance  and  character,  and  the  walls, 
subfltantully  built  up  of  a  like  material-— all  are 
brown ;  and  It  would  not  be  easy  for  anyone  to 
persuade  me  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  brown 
to  boot,  seeing  that  brown  smock-frocks,  bro^Ti 
basin-shaped  hats,  and  nm-browned  faces  are 
the  property  of  nine-tenths  of  those  that  make 
any  appearance. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  ago  fiSnce  I  first  saw  the 
Blown  Town,  and  more  thian  the  period  usually 


allotted  to  one  generation  had  passed  away  ere 
I  saw  it  again*  When  Napoleon  was  waging 
the  desperate  war  with  adversity — when  the 
fields  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  the  rout  of 
Leipsic,  had  taught  the  banded  nations  how  to 
crush  him,  poor  I,  a  mamma's  darling,  w«s 
packed  off  to  a  boarding-school  at  the  Brown 
Town.  "Well  do  I  remember  the  day,  and  the 
misgivings  I  had,  in  spite  of  all  the  fine  things 
that  were  said  of  the  pleasures  that  awaited  me, 
that  something  was  not  as  it  should  be.  My 
mother's  tears,  as  she  kissed  me,  at  parting,  did 
not  harmonise  with  the  assumed  vivacity  of  the 
rest  of  ^e  household ;  but  at  eight  years  of  ag« 
one  is  not  much  given  to  specxilate  upon  discre- 
pancies, and  I  may  confess,  without  naueh  risk 
of  being  charged  with  singularity,  that  the 
thought    of  twenty    shining  shilling  iH  ^7 

focket,  Jand  the  ponderous  plum-cfiie  whica 
had  peen  crammed  into  my  box,  ^^' 
porta,  as  the  French  say,  above  every  «th«^ 
consideration.  I  enjoye(J  my  indde  '^^^Jr 
four-score  miles,  and  counted  my  shflliBg*  w 
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of  the  ami»|ftTnfl»t^  a^  f^ost  iovlbiial  of 
tiiG  jre^klity  of  my  ir^th,  t  haif  faiicied  1^7 
wefe  80  mmj  BhaoIdoBS  j^^tfcona — (for  shijliisge 
ia  &OS0  days  had  noither  he^s  nor  t^).  An 
old  gesLtleman  in  the  eoach  ^Bured  me  tboy 
were  ^I1  |;ood,  and  gave  ma  a  three- shilling 
piece,  with  a  great  ho%d  of  George  I[I.  upoq.  it, 
to  add  to  my  stook.  IFprther,  he  bou^t  whole 
baskets  of  wood-strawbexxies,  |!rom  the  peasant 
girls  who  besieged  th^  oo^h  as  it  toiled  up  a 
long  hUl  throogh  »  forest ;  these  he  gave  me  to 
e«t,  and  paid  for  my  dinner  at  the  inn,  and  pUed 
me  with  more  wine  thi^i  wqs  proper  for  me — 
and  made  me  tsl]^,  and  tell  hlin  everything  I 
knew  about  everybody,  and  especially  my 
pare&tB»  and  biother,  and  flye  sisters.  I  thought 
tnaTelling  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
pcebably  aever  oiiipyed  njyself  more  in  my  life 
^aa  in  ttiat^  my  &:Bt  day's  coaching.  Mas ! 
for  tliie  dismal  contrast  that  awaited  qls  at  the 
school  in  tho  Brown  Town.  I  was  set  down 
with  my  boxes  «t  the  schoolmaster's  gate,  just 
befoiB  sunset,  and  taken  up  into  the  school- 
room by  a  country  serving-maid.  Here,  in  a 
dirty,  bam-Uke  room,  with  rough  flooring,  slant- 
ixig  coUng,  and  casemented  windows,  I  found 
myself  alone,  being  tiie  first  arrival.  It  ws/b 
the  beginning  of  sorrows,  which  soon  settled 
tbijck  and  fsist  in  my  path.  Three  weory  and 
miserable  years  of  my  childhood  I  passed  in 
that  joyless  place,  starving,  fighting,  and  hio- 
hoBc-hoc-ing  it  Hy  shillings  passed  into  the 
possession  of  ^e  bigger  boys,  who  dared  to 
break  ^bounds  and  spend  ihem,  exacting  about 
ninety  par  cent,  for  the  risk.  Being  the  youngest 
of  tfaie  tcDop,  I  be««une  the  general  &g;  but 
I  rebeUed  ftuiousiy,  and  fought,  a  hundred 
baitlns  bd&Mse  m^  aprit  was  broken,  which  it 
vaa  effeoluaUy  m  the  end.  At  length  two 
broiiifirs,  younger  than  myself,  f^peared,  and  I 
got  a  Httie  respitcHr-and,  what  was  of  infinite 
oonsolation  to  me,  a  Mend.  Sympathy  alle- 
-viatad  the  daily  disasters  we  had  to  undeigo. 
Want  of  food  was  the  worst.  We  told  each 
e&er  our  dreams,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
these  were  almost  uniformly  of  bread — ^great 
crusts  of  bread,  and  sometimes  visionary  lumps 
of  cheese.  Our  ideal  of  happiness  was  the 
satisfaction  of  our  ever-gnawing  hunger!  The 
birch  was  the  next  great  terror.  Horsing  was 
the  rule  for  everything.  The  first  thing  in  the 
morning  the  black-book  was  read  over,  and  tibe 
delinquents  ranged  in  gloomy  order  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  the  previous  day's  transgressions. 
The  flog^ng  w<mld  sometimes  occupy  half  an 
hour,  and  was  always  administered  before 
toreak&st,*— an  arrangement  adopted  b^  the 
pedagogufi  avowedly  because  '*  exercise  in  the 
morning  was  good  for  his  chest."  But  the 
flogging  was  no&ing  to  the  w^  of  food.  I 
ww^  have  borne  an  hour's  cudgelling  for 
the  sake  oi  a  oniflt  of  half-a-poond.  But  I 
oanni^  go  ovsr  the  history  of  fiiese  years: 
tlie  dstflil  wonld  fill  a  Tclaiqjd.    At  Chjnstmas 


thd  sojiool  was  closed  for  atx  weebii  md  th^ 
boys  wont  h^mo— fljl  but  mysotf ,  Koa  was  &e 
bitterest  woo  of  all.  Pay  afi^  day  I  wandarod 
^bout  the  deserted  school -room^  or  sat  orouii^hing 
over  a  spark  of  fire,  scorching  my  kAses,  my 
shoulders  freeidng  the  whij^.  Then  set  in  a 
fall  of  snow  such  as  has  wsv&c  sinoe  beeci  seen  in 
Britain,  Opposite  the  schaol-room  window  wi^ 
a  fiat-roofed  sh^,  wbero  I  marked  tho  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  9Pow  until  it  had  r^^jotM 
a  hoigbt  of  twelve  fair  foot,  without  drilt  The 
land  was  everywhvCre  covered  to  that  heiglub,  0^ 
the  average.  The  Xondon  ooaohes  crawled  into 
the  town,  through  a  lane  of  snow  excavated  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  ten  or  twelve  hours  bar 
hind  the  appointed  time ;  and  the  horses  ^ten 
fell  dead  with  exhaustion  on  the  ioo-bound  6<h1. 

I  got  on  betterduring  the  ^oond  ''half/'  I  had 
miade  Mends  in  the  holidays  by  rambling  about 
the  town,  and  had  found  admirers  for  a  monster 
manof  snow  which  I  had  built  in  tbo  play-ground. 
An  old  maiden  lady,  who  lived  opposito  the 
school*  took  a  foncy  to  nie,and  s^t  fin*  me  every 
week,  and  stuffed  me  to  my  heart's  oontent,  and 
filled  n^y  pockets  with  eatables  when  I  left  her 
house;  but  she  was  often  sick  for  weeks  toga* 
thar>  and  then  I  was  not  invited.  At  tiie  end  of 
two  years  my  eldest  sister  came  to  see  me :  I 
didj  not  know  her :  even  the  sound  of  tiie  voice 
I  had  loved  so  well  was  steango  to  me ;  but  she 
brought  letters  from  my  paronts,  and  presents 
fiom  my  Iffother  and  sisters,  and  made  me 
thrice  happy  by  her  gentle  talk— *of  homa,  aad 
events  at  home.  Her  report  of  the  sahool  ww 
not  very  favourable,  yet  I  stayed  there  another 
year,  at  the  end  of  whioh  time  I  had  fought  my 
way  into  consideration,  and  was  fast  becoming 
as  great  a  tyrant  as  those  under  whose  daa- 
potism  I  had  suffered  so  much.  At  length  (Oh 
happy  day !)  the  hour  of  my  departure  arrived, 
and  I  left  the  school  and  tiie  Brown  Town ;  and 
I  heartily  hoped  it  was  for  ever. 

A  quartor  of  a  century  passed  away,  when  I 
began  to  entortain  a  wish  to  see  it  again  ,*  and  a 
dozen  years  more  rolled  on  before  anoppcntonity 
preaentod  itself  of  indulging  that  wish.  At 
length,   one  fine  morning  in  Sqstomber,  '54, 

I  started  by  railway  for  A r,  ^  marlmt-^wB, 

distant  about  aeventeen  miles  from  the  Br^wvi 
Town;  trusting  to  chance  for  a  fiirtixar  o<m^ 
veyance,  or  willing  to  welcome  the  contingency 
of  a  long  walk  if  none  wei^  to  be  ebtnnad. 
Leaving  my  carpet-bag  at  the  ''  Jolly  Brewoss," 

I  set  out,  on  aniving  at  A*^ aboat  noon,  to 

see  tiie  town,  and  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  to  my  destination.  It  being 
Saturday,  tiie  town  was  bnsy  and  bustling  with 
the  activity  of  the  market,  where  everytiiiBg 
was  gelling,  amidst  an  undefinable  noise  and 
uproar.  Floughs,  harrows,  and  rural  imple- 
ments of  all  sorts;  ponderous  eart*h(^«es  with 
oldrman  visages,  long  elliptienoses,  and  pendaloiia 
lips;  oxen,  siheq;!^  and  pigs;  ehoka  bisoiooa 
fmi^  earthenware,  bookn  and  atationavyy  olocbs 
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a&d  watohes,  readj-mfide  clothes,  baskets  and 
hampers  of  all  Tarieties^  household  furniture  and 
hardware — such  were  the  staples  of  the  market, 
crammed  together  pell-mell  on  the  ground  in 
the  open  air. 

After  repeated  inquiries  among  the  towns- 
people, I  found  that  the  only  conreyanoe  to  the 
Brown  Town  was  a  covered  country  cart,  which 
would  start  at  half-past  three,  and  arrive,  pro- 
bably, at  eight  o'clodc.  I  resolved  to  try  mis, 
as  there  was  nothing  better;  and  having  engaged 
with  the  driver,  and  deposited  my  bag  in  his 
machine,  I  completed  my  survey  of  the  town, 
and  then  returned  to  the  "  Jolly  Brewers"  to  dine 
at  the  market  ordinary.  The  company  consisted 
of  over  thirty  small  farmers  and  cattle-dealers, 
frequenters  of  the  market,  whose  remarks  and  con- 
versation, more  singular  than  profound,  showed 
that  if  tile  schoolmaster  was  abroad  they  had 
not  much  profited  by  his  travels.  After  dinner 
came  an  mnndation  of  '^  gin-tickle"  in  "four- 
penn'orths,"  imder  the  influence  of  which  the 
ideas  of  the  company  became  much  less  Incid, 
and  not  being  myself  in  a  "concatenation 
accordingly,"  I  could  not  profit  by  their 
conversation;  so  I  went  to  look  after  the 
vehide,  which  ought  by  this  time  to  have  stood 
at  the  door  ready  to  start.  There  were  no  signs 
of  it»  however;  and  it  was  not  till  a  full  hour 
after  time  that  it  made  its  appearance,  the  driver 
observing,  in  answer  to  my  complaint  of  delay, 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  time,  and  that  he 
should  not  start  till  he  had  a  fair  load.  The 
bells  were  chiming  five  as  we  crawled  out  of 
A  ■;  the  sun  shining  clearly  threw  the 
long  tree-shadows  across  the  white  road;  and 
soon  coming  to  a  gentle  declivity,  we  ambled 
along  merrily  enough  for  a  nule  or  two.  We 
had  seven  passengers,  besides  a  fair  quantum  of 
goods,  and  one  stout  horse,  who,  whatever  his 
merits,  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
had  a  long  drag  before  him,  and  that  it  was  no 
use  to  make  any  pretensions  to  despatch.  He 
stopped  instinctively  at  every  public-house  on 
the  road — ^at  one  (where  we  took  tea  at  sbqpence 
a  head)  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  Here  we 
witnessed  the  performances  of  a  conjuror,  a 
feUow-passenger,  who  kindly  volunteered  the 
display  of  his  talents  to  amuse  us  while  the 
horse  took  his  feed  and  rest.  When  we  resumed 
our  route  it  was  dark  as  midnight,  but  no  one 
suggested  making  any  extrtf  exertion.  The 
driver  volunteered  a  song,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  show  of  hands,  roared  out  "  A  southerly 
wind  and  a  clondy  sli^,"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
This  was  followed  by  "Where's  the  harm  in 
that  ?"  from  a  peripatetic  dealer  in  hats,  who 
insisted  upon  giving  it  twice  over,  for  some 
reason  which  has  escaped  me.  A  pretty  young 
girl  sung  a  ballad ;  and  an  Oxford  gyp,  out  for 
a  holiday,  bawled  "  Tally-ho,"  with  a  voice  that 
made  the  echoes  ring  again.  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  morning  would  find  us  still  in  the  cart 
upon  this  interminable  road.     At  length  the 


moon  appeared  through  the  douds,  and  gare  oa 
the  benefit  of  her  welccmie  &ce :  the  stont  horse 
caught  scent  of  his  stable,  and  dashed  oat  witk 
new  vigour ;  and  nOw,  between  ten  and  deren. 
o'dock,  I  agaiu  saw  the  Brown  Town,  lyio^ 
adeep  in  the  mo<mlight»  and  tranquil  as  any 
world-forsaken  dty  of  the  desert. 

I  awoke  early  the  next  morning,  and  starting 
from  my  couch,  drew  aside  the  window-curtains. 
There  was  the  old  scene  before  me,  with  pre- 
cisdy  the  same  forms  and  hnes  as  it  bore  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  Far  m  the  bine  distance 
the  long  chain  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  cut  dearly 
against  the  sky.  The  scattered  farms  and 
homesteads  lay  all  in  their  old  places :  there  was 
the  dribbling  brook  where  I  used  ix>  fish  fw 
minnows,  a  pin  for  a  hook;  and  tibeie  the 
orchard,  whose  frnit  so  often  tempted  my  hunger, 
I  recognised  every  house  in  the  street  opposite 
my  window,  and  more  than  half  of  the  naxnesof 
the  in-dwdlers.  Nothing  was  gone — ODiothing 
added— very  little  (to  appearance)  changed.  I 
dressed,  and  walked  out  in  the  calm  Bnnday 
morning  air;  and  strolled  through  the  three 
streets  that  make  up  the  little  town.  All  ap* 
peered  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  so  long  passed, 
with  the  exception  thit  eveiything  had  grown 
incredibly  small  and  mean.  "  Is  it  possible,'* 
thought  I,  "that  that  can  be  our  old  play- 
ground, where  we  played  cricket  and  pri* 
soner's  base,  and  fiew  kites?"  "Goold 
forty  boys  ever  have  run  riotous  with  free- 
dom in  that  pdtry  paddock?"  Yet  so  it 
was.  The  change  was  in  me — not  in  the  old 
locality.  But  I  fdt  glad  the  place  was  no  longer 
a  school — and  pleased  to  see  that  at  the  window 
of  the  littieroom  in  which  I  so  often  cried  my* 
self  to  deep,  monthly  roses  were  blowings  and 
the  swallows  had  built  in  the  eaves  above* 
After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  old  brown  ohurchf 
with  its  square  brown  tower.  I  found  the 
graves  thicker  than  of  old — ^but  few  new  grave- 
stones— hardly  one :  there  was  no  memorial  of 
the  new  population  of  death-^for  a  reason 
which  will  presently  appear.  I  entered  the 
church,  and  was  diown  into  a  well-cushioned 
pew.  An  interesting  place  is  an  old,  time*  worn 
country  church.  Queer  grotesque  heads  of  mon- 
keys or  devils  (I  can't  say  which)  grinned  out 
upon  me  from  shadowy  recesses;  monnmehtal 
brasses,  crammed  with  abbreviiU^ed  Latin  in 
old-fasliioned  capital  letters,  studc  into  the 
walls,  or  riveted  against  the  mouldering 
pillars,  some  battered,  bulged,  and  black  with 
age  or  rust,  others  poHshed  and  shining,  were 
plentifully  sprinkled  through  the  building. 
Images  carved  in  wood  and  painted  in  the 
colours  of  life,  with  draperies  of  the  fruhions  of 
by-gone  centuries,  the  ver4^  ^ffiHf*^  ^  long-buried 
benefiactors  of  the  town,  lookfid  down  from  their 
places  of  honour  with  a  gravity  not  very  pro- 
ductive of  reverence.  The  service  b^gan,  as  the 
bdl  ceased  tolling ;  but  I  listened  in  vain  for 
the  oxgaui  the  exquisite  tonesof  whioh  had  won 
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toy  liearfc  when  a  cWld;  fhere  it  stood,  as  in 
times  past,  bnt  in  dumb  show.  On  returning 
to  my  Mend's  honse  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
endtirwed  salary  for  an  organist  being  only  ten 
pounds  a  year,  would  not  pay  a  resident  per- 
former ;  and  that  since  the  death  of  old  B , 

who  had  played  it  for  more  than  fifty  years,  it 
was  only  occasionally  used,  as  there  was  no  one 
in  the  town  musician  enough  to  manage  it. 
Alfer  dinner  my  firiend  accompanied  me 
round  the  town,  and  pointed  out  what  alter- 
ations had  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  They  were  so  few  or  unimpor- 
tant that  aft  but  one  would  have  escaped  my 
notice :  that  one  was  the  removal  of  an  old  oak 
tree  tiiat  had  stood  for  centuries  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  which  had  been  felled  to  make 
room-  for  a  square  stone  buildtng  that  did  the 
duty  of  market-house  and  town-hcdl.  I  could 
hardly  fliink  it  an  improvement.  "Ifhere  are 
ftie  Hay-games  hold  now?**  I  asked — "I  used 
to  see  the  old  oak  dangHng  with  garlands  to  the 
gtoxioAf  and  his  branches  swarming  with  merry 
lads,' while  the  dancers  were  tripping  it  below. 
*^  Ve  have  had  no  May-games  to  speak  of  for 
the  last  Ihirty  years, '*  said  my  companion ;  "  we 
have  thrte  tmics  tike  number  of  poor  that  we 
had  when  fou  were  a  child ;  but  iStm  dancers 
have  diaappeared." — "  There  are  changes  in  the 
Brown  Ifcwn,  then,'*  thought  I.* 

There  was  rival  music  in  the  church  in  the 
evening  r  when  the  hymn  was  ended,  a  couple 
of  redbreasts  (the  descendants  of  a  pair  that  took 
attnetnary  in  me  building  long  years  ago,  and 
htA  peopled  it  wit3i  songsters  ever  since)  set  up 
thefts  little  pipes,  and  sung  at  intervals  during 
thewhole  setvice,  always  responding  directly  to 
iJie  voices  of  the  singers.  The  impudent  fellows 
flew  close  to  the  minister's  nose,  and  perched 
upon -the  pewB  among  iJie  people,  and  showed 
pfainly  enough  that  they  held  undisputed  pos- 
sesaibn  of  the  place.  I  understood  Ihat  even  in 
the  "depth  of  winter  they  never  slept  during 
service  (more  than  I  would  assert  concerning  the 
squire),  but  always  roused  up,  and  made  them- 
sdres  both  to  be  seen  and  heard  so  soon  as  the 
cSiurch  was  lighted  up. 

•  The  next  morning  1  rtroUed  alone  Arough 
the  neighbourhood,  and  tried  to  ascertain  what 
havoc  death  had  made  during  the  long  interval 
6i  mf  absence.  ■  Most  of  the  old  names  were 
iSiere  stfll ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  borne  by 
new  generations.  Yet  Hiere  was  old  Charley 
B — ' —  still  sdling  his  pies  and  tarts,  as  he  had 
d6n6'  when  pies  and  tarts  were  an  elysium  to  us 
hmigrjr  boys  at  school:  and  there  was  old 
It-  — ,  the  barber,  with  hand  still  steady  enough 
to  shave,  in  the  same  little  room  of  seven  feet 
square-^the  only  epoch  in  whose  existence  was 
the  mounting  a  new  pole  some  ten  years  ago.  I 
called  on  farmer  P  « ,  whose  grandfather's  great 
grandfather  owned  and  tilled  tiie  land  yet  owned 
and  tilled  by  their  worthy  descendant.  Kothing 
would'  suit  him  bat  tnat  I  must  ehift  my 


quarters,  and  stay  at  lus  farm ;  and  he  sent  off 
at  once  to  my  friend's  for  my  luggage,  and  in- 
stalled me,  willy-nilly,  in  his  o^^^l  nook — 
"  Your  father's  son,"  said  he,  "  shan't  put  his 
foot  under  any  man's  table  but  mine,  in  this 
town,  that  Fm  determined."  Pleasant  talk  I 
had  with  the  farmer,  and  pleasant  rides  in  the 
farmer's  gig,  and  pleasant  rambles  with  the 
farmer's  gun  and  capital  dogs.  The  old  gen- 
tleman would  not  shoot  himself,  but  led  mo  to 
the  precise  spots  among  the  turnips,  where  the 
coveys  lay — and  pleasant  eating  we  found  them 
at  supper  time. 

I  often  left  the  farmer's  house  and  sallied 
forth  alone.  Long  walks  I  took,  and  longer 
rides — in  one  of  which  I  actually  stumbled  upou 
Hogs  !N"orton,  the  veritable  Hogs  N'orton,  where 
it  is  said  the  pigs  play  upon  the  organ ;  a  saying 
which  I  found  to  be  perfectly  veracious — the 
pigs  (in  which  the  place  abounds)  playing  there, 
as  they  do  wherever  they  go,  upon  the  organ 
(nasal)  in  a  manner  most  unequivocal,  and  more 
naturaJ  than  it  is  satisfactory  to  a  musical  ear. 

In  the  course  of  my  foot-rambles  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Brown  Town,  I  came 
upon  tho  workhouse,  a  large  new  building  stand- 
ing on  a  rising  ground  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town ;  and  was  courteously  invited  by  the  matron 
to  enter  and  inspect  it.  1  did  so ;  and  was  soon 
convinced  that,  however  excellent  anything  may 
be,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it.  Clean- 
liness is  said  to  be  next  to  godliness ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  be  clean  as  well  as  righteous  over- 
much. The  entire  place  appeared  to  me  to  be 
scrubbed  into  a  state  of  inveterate  discomfort. 
Wo  trace  of  human  contact  was  visible  upon  a 
single  square  inch  of  the  building,  either  on 
walls,  floors,  or  fiimiture.  The  beds  were  all 
taken  to  pieces,  the  linen,  blankets,  and  coverlets 
folded  and  pressed  to  the  shapes  of  a  draper's 
wares.  The  paved  stonesof  the  long  passages  were 
cleaner  than  they  ever  lay  in  their  native  quarry: 
the  very  timbers  had  lost  their  natural  hues, 
and  were  blanched  to  the  pallor  of  snow  by  the 
reiterated  application  of  soap,  lees,  and  scrub- 
bing-brush. I  saw  no  adult  in  the  building 
save  the  resident  oiBBlcials,  all  being  absoDt  either 
for  work  or  exercise.  In  the  boys'-school  were 
a  dozen  unfortunates  from  six  to  ten  years  of 
age,  who  were  boiling  through  a  chapter  in 
the  Testament.  ^The  girls' -school  was  more 
numerously  attenaed,  and  the  pupils  were  older 
and  much  farther  advanced  :  some  of  them  read 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
teacher,  and  their  specimens  of  writing  were 
excellent.  "Water,  of  which  I  could  not  help 
thinking  too  free  a  use  was  made,  was  pumped 
into  every  room  in  the  building  by  an  idiot, 
whom  I  saw  tolling  at  the  pump  with  a  look  of 
unmingled  satisfaction,  the  more  remarkable  as 
his  was  the  only  merry  face  there. 

The  farmer  told  me  everything  relating  to 
the  Brown  Town.  He  had  been  Mayor,  and 
would  be  again  in  his  tum ;  for  there  was  never 
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life  pr  strife  enough  for  an  eLootion  there,  and 
so  ikej  managed  fiie  matter  by  rotation,  all  the 
respectable  traders  coming  to  thehononr  in  their 
torn,  (if  they  had  paid  np  their  rates,  be  it 
understood).  I  had  observed  that  the  town  was 
lighted  witii  gas,  but  had  not  seen  the  gas-fac- 
toiy  anywhere.  The  fanner  told  me  it  was  in 
the  bacK  street — ^that  it  was  under  the  sole  care 
of  Dick  £ ,  who  farmed  the  business,  light- 
ing the  town  for  ten  shillings  a  week  and  two 
bushels  of  coal  measured  out  to  him  eveiy 
morning.  It  was  thought  he  made  a  comfort- 
able thmg  of  it,  with  the  help  of  a  wheel-chair 
in  which  he  draped  about  a  few  invalid  ladies 
at  a  shilling  an  hour.  The  Brown-towners  have 
no  notion  of  allowing  their  gas  to  bum  to  waste, 
and  not  only  do  not  light  it  at  all  on  moonlight 
nights,  but  turn  it  off  punctually  every  night 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when,  as  the  farmer  observed, 
all  honest  folks  are  a-bed,  and  there  is  no  fiin  in 
burning  gas  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rogues. 

The  police  establishment  I  found  to  be  on  a 
similarly  economic  footing,  the  whole  force  con- 
sisting of  one  policeman  and  a  quarter  of  a  su- 
perintendent— ^the  latter  fiinctionary  having 
three  other  brown  towns  to  inspect,  all  lying 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  diameter.  One  day, 
during  my  stay,  there  was  considerable  alarpi 
excited  by  the  absence  of  the  policeman,  who 
had  gone  off  to  a  cricket-match.  Three  sus- 
picious-looking characters  were  seen  to  enter  the 
town;  it  was  supposed  they  were  from  Forest 
Fair,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would  pass  quietly 
through ;  but  a  spy  having  dogge4  them  into  a 
beer-shop,  an4  the  afternoon  advancing  before 
they  showed  signs  of  moving,  a  messenger  was 
mounted  and  despatched  to  the  cricket-ground 
in  search  of  the  strayed  policeman,  who  happily 
returned  just  in  time  to  meet  the  parties  making 
their  exit  from  the  town — ^to  the  great  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  certain  terrified  spinsters. 

With  gas-lights  and  police-establishment  the 
march  of  modem  improvement  has  halted :  in 
the  Brown  Town  there  is  neither  drainage  ^or  a 
regular  or  even  certain  supply  of  water.  Floods 
and  inundations  they  have  with  periodical  uni- 
fonnity,  and  fevers  and  dea^  follow  in  their 
train;  but  these  the  inhabitants  piously  look 
upon  as  visitations  of  Heaven,  an^  submitting 
reverently  to  the  scourge,  proclaim  their  trast 
in  Providence — and  bury  their  dead. 

My  conversations  with  the  %ild  fanner  made 
me  by  degrees  aware  of  the  changes  that  had 
actually  taken  place  in  the  Brown  Town — 
changes,  it  is  true,  invisible  to  the  eye,  for  the 
most  part,  but  not  the  less  important. 

I  could  not  at  ^st  account  for  the  awfrd 
silence  of  the  place,  even  at  noon-day:  every 
foot-fall  echoed  from  the  opposite  houses  in  the 
wide  street ;  every  word  spoken  sounded  like  a 
living  voice  in  a  city  of  the  dead.  You  might 
stand  at  the  junction  of  the  three  streets,  and 
not  see  three  pefsons  at  any  hour,  for  five  days 
of  the  Yreek,     "  Surely,"  said  I,  **  \i  was  not 


always  thus."  "  No,''  said  ibe  iamet,  "  fhexe's 
a  deal  of  difference  since  the  London  coaches 
went  off  the  road,  and  the  George  Inn  was  shut 
up."  These  few  words  restored  to  my  nmid's 
eye  the  image  of  things  as  they  had  once 
been.  The  George  Inn  was  the  pride  of  the  place 
ere  railways  had  netted  the  land.  Where  now  are 
the  crowds  of  ostlers,  grooms,  waiters,  waiting- 
maids,  and  stable-boys  ?  Gone — ^never  to  retnm ; 
and  nothing  left  in  their  place  but  an  ale-house, 
without  guests,  and  a  covered  cart  that  travels 
seventeen  miles  in  five  hours  and  a  half.  This 
solved  many  of  my  perplexities.  The  truth  ia^ 
that  the  Brown  Town  is  going  gradually  to  de- 
cay, through  the  very  means  that  have  advanced 
other  places  in  the  ranks  of  civilisation  and  im- 
portance. The  grass  grows  green  on  the  old 
London  road,  wUch  was  once  the  grand  artery 
of  life  and  activity  to  the  place.  Pistant  vuae 
than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  nearest  railway, 
they  have  not  sufident  encouragement  for  a 
better  conveyance  than  a  ca^;  and,  conpe- 
quently,  they  are  farther  off  than  pver  from  the 
centre  of  civilisation,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  nearer.  The  results  are  a  vast  ipcrease 
of  the  poorer  population,  while  the  inteUigent 
and  enteiprising,  and  all  who  can  afford  it,  are 
every  year  moving  away  to  settie  in  the 
large  towns  or  on  the  route  tiliat  leads  to  them. 
Property,  of  couvse,  depreciates,  with  the  absence 
of  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing.  The 

great  house  itself,  once  the  mansion  of  Sir , 

a  place  of  mysterious  magnificence  in  my  childidi 
days,  with  a  handsome  entrance-hall,  a  score  of 
good  rooms,  and  an  acre  of  garden,  all  freehold, 
is  now  beg^;ing  for  a  purchaser  at  the  price  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  after  standing  empty  for 
ten  years.  Houses  once  the  resid^ices  of  a  com- 
fortable and  weU-doing  class,  are  now  tenanted 
by  labourers  or  out-door  pens^)ners  of  the 
workhouse.  The  population  has  hardly  increased 
for  the  last  twenty  years ;  yet  the  poor  are  three 
times  as  numerous ;  hence  the  herd  of  luuneless 
graves  in  the  church-yardi  a  feature  foreign  to 
tiie  recollections  of  my  phildhood. 

The  state  of  literature  is  on  a  par  with  the 
general  declension  in  other  matters.  One  even- 
ing, while  the  fi^ner  was  dozing  ifi  the  qhiipney- 
comer,  I  stroUed  into  the  bookseller's  shop,  in 
search  of  something  readable,  to  wile  away 
the  hours  till  bed-time.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  hundred  greasy  and  dogs' -eared 
novels,  the  trader's  stock  consisted  of  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  hymn-bpoks,  and  ready-reckoners, 
et  hoc  genua  omne,  Not  a  number,  old  or  new, 
Qould  he  produce  o{  any  periodical.  "So  Blqck- 
wood,  no  Fraser,  no  Tait,  no  Qmrierl^j  no 
Monthly^  no  Chambers.     "  What !  no  Chamter», 

too?"  said  L      ''No,  Sir;  Mrs.  W ,   the 

schoolmistress,  and  Mr.  T ,  the  lawypr,  take 

it  in ;  but  they  have  it  monthly ;  and  I  dJon't 
get  anything  but  ^hat  is  ordered,  and  then  only 
in  the  monthly  parce} ;  but  I  have  an  old  book 
up-stairs  which  may  %n)iise  you ;"  and  he  brought 
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me  down  '^Psalmanazar's  History  of  FonnoBay" 
Tv^hich  he  asBured  me  was  a  most  interestiiig 
work,  and  recommended  it  to  my  perusal,  being 
eyidently  convinced  that  it  was  no  other  than 
a  piece  of  veritable  history.  For  want  of  some- 
thing better,  I  contrived  to  wile  away  a  few 
lazy  hoars  in  the  examinution  of  this  remarkable 
piece  of  imposture.  Considering  the  book  a 
curiosity,  I  bought  epid  brought  it  away  with  me, 
not  without  a  pang  of  conscience  at  depziving  a 
bookless  community  even  of  such  a  vohime. 

By  dint  of  dog  and  gun,  horse  and  gig,  and 
pic-nic  parties,  J  contrived  to  get  over  the  first 
five  days  of  the  week  agreeably  enough.  On 
Saturday  I  was  awoke  early  in  tiie  morning  by 
sounds  which  portended  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs  in  the  town.  It  was  market-day,  and  all 
the  world  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
hour.  !From  all  quarters  crowds  flocked  in  as 
soon  as  dawn  commenced.  The  shopkeepers 
awoke  fix>m  their  week's  lethargy,  ana  noisily 
erecting  booths  in  front  of  their  shops,  brought 
then:  stook  into  the  open  street.  Amidst  the 
chaffering  of  bargain-makers,  the  grunting  pf 
swine,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  and  the  bleating  of 
she^,  the  roai*  of  Cheap  Jack,  whose  stentorian 
voice  nothing  could  overpower,  was  continualLy 
predominant,  pressed  in  white  pantaloons  and 
slippers,  red  waistcoat,  ample  shirt-sleeves,  spng 
spotted,  w>th  a  jaunty  straw  bat  bound  witibi  a 
bj-oad  green  ribbon — and  exalted  on  the  foot- 
board of  a  high  and  well-fiUed  cart,  he  soon 
attracted  the  presence  of  everybody  who  bad 
nothing  better  to  do,  and  of  many,  doubtless, 
who  had.  The  knavp  lied  with  a  volubility  and 
semblance  of  simplicity  that  was  really  astound- 
ing ;  and  did  more  business  in  an  hour,  and  re^d 
more  profit  too,  than  many  an  honest  man  in  the 
place  had  done  for  the  whole  week.  I  saw  him 
sell  articles  at  four  times  the  price  at  which 
they  are  hawked  about  the  London  streets,  and 


heard  him  solemnly  aver  that  he  lost  by  the 
transaction. 

I  made  the  round  of  the  market  with  tbe 
farmer,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  amouni; 
of  business  done  was  considerable.  Cattle,  com, 
butter,  and  oheese,  went  off  briskly  and  at  fai|r 
prices.  Here  stood  a  group  of  servi^-men,  and 
there  another  of  servant-maids,  dres^d  in  theiir 
best^  and  waiting  to  be  hired.  !6ut  aU.  kinds  of 
bargains,  hiring  as  well  as  buying,  involve  a 
jeertain  amount  of  tippling — a  bargain  beii^g  no 
bargain  in  the  jBrown  Town  i^jiless  and  unl^ 
it  be  duly  "wetted."  Tims,  of  course,  the 
drunkenness  is  in  proportion  to  the  traffiic,  ^p4 
this  happening  to  be  a  busy  time,  few  of  the 
principals  could  boast  of  much  sobriety  as  the 
day  wore  on.  The  market  was  pretty  well  OYej* 
before  four  o'clock,  and  the  long  rank  of  vehicles 
of  every  possible  construction  drawn  up  in  tb^ 
back  street  for  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  grew 
shorter  by  d^ees,  as  one  by  one,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession,  the  boo^y  occupants  trotted  off  to  their 
several  homes. 

It  was  time  for  me  also  to  depart.  I  had 
spent  a  Tfeek  in  the  Brown  Town,  after  an  ab- 
senee  of  pore  than  an  ayerage  lifetime — a  week 
of  rural  quiet,  and  not  less  real,  if  at  times  me- 
lancholy, enjoyment.  After  dinner,  when  ti^ 
sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  red  harvest  moon 
threw  a  broad  light  upon  the  landscape,  th^ 
farmer  and  I  stepped  in&  his  gig,  and  bidding  a 
brief  adieu  to  piy  £bw  firiends,  and,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, a  final  one  to  the  Brown  Town,   I  was 

driven  back  to  A ,  which  we  reached  aftej:  a 

delightful  rumble  over  the  hard  road  in  a  littje 
more  than  two  hours. 

I  hear,  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  sending  this 
paper  to  press,  that  the  Brown  Town  is  about  to 
be  blessed  with  a  branch  railway,  and  that  its 
portrait,  as  above  delineated,  will  in  a  few 
months  be  true  only  in  the  past  tense. 


READING     RAIDS. 
NO.  vm. — UkVJi,  Awn  other  poems,  by  ^lpbeu  xEKirrsoir,  d.c.l.,  pobt  L^xmEATK.* 


We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Tennyson  never  reads 
any  criticism  on  his  own  poetry,  but  have  not 
been  aMe  to  make  up  our  mindis  whether  he  is 
wise  or  not  in  abstaining — ^if  he  really  does  ab- 
stain. It  is,  however,  a  very  comfortable  re- 
flection for  a  Reviewer  of  an  explosive  turn  of 
mind,  that  he  may  say  what  he  pleases,  without 
fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  his  author. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  our  faith  in  Critics 
as  the  ''  Police  of  Literature"  is  as  small  as  it 
can  well  be.  We  cannot  say,  without  impeach- 
ing the  grand  scheme,  that  Literature  would  bo 
better  without  Critics,  because  the  existence  of 

*  MoKoo,  DoTttT'itreet,  London,  1855. 


a  race  with  distinctly  critical  faculties  is  an  nn- 

doubted  fact,  an^ 

in  errmg  Benson's  spite, 
One  tmth  is  clear — ^whsteFer  Is  H  right. 

But  we  often  have  serious  doubts  whether  our 
current  criticism  contributes  directly  to  the  puri- 
fication ajxd  protection  of  the  book- world,  though 
we  believe  there  is  at  least  as  much  hcmesty  and 
good  feeling  in  it  as  in  any  other  very  compound 
product  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  oir- 
cumstance.  It  may  seem  doing  good  service  tp 
literature  to  expose  showy  platitudinarians  like 
Tupper  and  Drawler;  but,  after  all,  the  eui 
lono  is  hard  to  trace.  Tfeese  men  and  their  em- 
gk»^9  have  ^ksai  own  set,  who  beUeve  in  iiiem 
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and  Tote  you  a  blasphemer.  They  will  not  be 
disabused ;  for  the  amiable  English  matron  who 
thinks  reading  a  bit  of  Tupper  is  as  good  as  say- 
ing her  prayers,  must  be  thrice  armed  with  ig- 
norance, and  clad  in  complete  steel  of  dnnce- 
hood,  arrow-proof.  And  why  should  she  be 
disabused,  let  us  ask?  Tupper  has  taken 
accurate  measure  of  her,  however  she  may 
blunder  in  apotheosising  Tupper.  Tupper 
does  her  good — ^never  doubt  it.  She  recom- 
mends Tupper  to  her  cherss  arnit.  They  aU 
get  good  out  of  Tupper.  Tupper  is  a  public 
benefactor.  Tupper  prepares  the  way  for  some- 
thing better.  Honour  to  Tupper !  Why  criti- 
cise him  ?  You  and  I  know  his  worth  to  w — 
let  us  leave  him  in  peaceable  possession  of  his 
own  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  go  about  our 
business.  You  and  I  may  have  an  idea  that 
Drawler  is  a  man  of  good  faculties  run  to  seed 
— a  man  who,  possessing  (perhaps)  capacities 
to  realise  the  dear  dream  of  his  youth  when 
aspiration  was  rifest,  has  sold  his  birthright  for 
the  vile  pottage  of  popularity.  You  and  I  may 
have  this  idea;  but  the  ''religious"  reading 
public  would  barely  catch  the  drift  of  our  words 
if  we  were  to  tell  them:  and  among  them 
Drawler  has  his  sphere  of  usefdlness,  where  he, 
too,  is  preparing  the  ground  for  something  better 
than  mushroom  literature.  Let  us  "  digest  the 
venom  of  our  spleen  though  it  do  spUt  us,"  and 
do  our  own  work  properly. 

Whether  professional  critics  are  or  are  not  of 
use  as  the  "  Police  of  Literature,"  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  perform  a  useM  labour, 
when,  in  expouning  the  products  of  other 
minds,  even  imperfectly,  they  teach  general 
readers  how  to  read.  If  A,  reader  and  writer 
by  profession,  and  perhaps  affecting  one  class  of 
reading  and  writing  in  particular,  gives  all  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  B  (Brown) 
to  Z  (Zetterquist — the  only  name  in  London  be- 
ginning with  that  letter  which  we  remember)  a 
better  knowledge  of  books  than  they,  non-pro- 
fessional readers,  would  have  been  likely  to 
obtain  for  themselves,  and  teaches  them,  even 
through  the  medium  of  blunders,  that  there 
may  be  more  things  in  small  pica  and  bourgeois 
than  were  theretofbre  dreamt  of  in  their  philo- 
sophy, A  does  the  State  of  Letters  some  ser- 
vice, and  earns  his  bread  and  cheese,  if  he  does 
not  always  get  it. 

Here  is  a  new  book  on  our  desk — "  Maud,  and 
other  Poemsf  by  Alfred  Tennyson  " — and  our 
**  mission "  is  to  teU  you  something  about  it ; 
in  fulfilling  which  mission  we  shall  neither  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  criticise  nor  to  refrain  from 
criticising.  If  we  feel  disposed  to  say  a  severe 
thing,  we  shall  say  it ;  relying  that  Tennyson 
never  reads  a  review  of  his  own  poetry — we 
presume  he  retires,  after  the  publication  of  a  new 
book,  to  the  top  of  the  pillar  of  his  own  St. 
Simeon  St^lites,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  omnipresent  magazines. 

At  the  time  of  the  Anti-ITapoleonic/tfr^^;  in 


1851,  we  all  heard  that  Mr.  Tennyson  was  or- 
ganising a  rifle  corps,  and  effervescing  with  mar- 
tial entiiusiasm.  Tliis  could  surprise  no  one. 
Of  course,  your  true  poet  is  enthusiastic,  excit- 
able, and  imitative.  But  Mr.  Tennyson  has  as 
little  of  the  real  fighting  man  in  him,  we  sus- 
pect, as  the  Mr.  Bright  whom  he  impales  in 
*'  Maud."  We  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  tallest 
poets  that  ever  lived — ^tall  as  Wilson  was,  and 
Groly  is, — ^frightening  botanisers  when  he  turns 
up  unexpectedly  in  the  woodlands,  with  pipe 
well  *'  coloured,"  hair  horrent,  perplexed,  ob- 
trusive, and  a  curiotafeltdtui  verharum  hatching 
in  his  brain.  We  think  of  him  as  a  man  with 
harsh  elements  in  his  character — ^Veneration 
small,  Firmness  and  Destructiveness  large,  as  a 
phrenologist  would  say.  But  we  cannot  believe 
in  his  Combativeness.  Being  Queen  Yictona's 
Laureate,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a  war-tnunpet, 
but  it  is  a  very  defective  instrument  indeed.  A 
War  Song,  with  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
attached,  is  to  our  eyes  as  incongruous  as  if  the 
motto,  n&mo  me  impune  laeessit,  were  written 
underneath  the  "  shrinking  mimosa"  in  lien  of 
the  immemorial  thistle  of  Caledonia. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Tennyson's  in- 
dwelling dssmon  has  known  and  respected  his 
limitations  as  much  as  his  master  would  let  him. 
Maud  is  the  staple  of  "Maud" — ^notwar.  Alfred 
is  crowned  poet  of  a  wider  empire  than  Qaeen 
Victoria's ;  he  is  Laureate  of  love,  and  he  knows 
it.  He  has  '^  fed  on  honey-dew  and  drmik  the 
milk  of  Paradise,"  and  the  savour  of  that  celes- 
tial diet  clings  to  all  that  comes  from  his  lips. 
"Maud"  is  in  truth  a  love  story,  slight  in 
fabric,  told  in  snatches  of  melody ;  on  which  is 
engrafted  an  anti-peace-party  moral,  neither 
very  intelligible,  nor  very  satisfactory,  nor  veiy 
opportune.  It  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  it 
arrives  just  as  the  war /wror^,  which  has  dragged 
us  into  this  miserable  "great  struggle,''  is 
abating,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of  a  character  to 
relume  the  fading  fire  of  popular  fury. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Tennyson's  bellicose  mood 
is  a  worked-up,  factitious  mood,  superficially 

r  pathetic  and  imitative,  neither  sincere  in 
highest  sense,  nor  insincere  in  the  lowest, 
there  is  yet  considerable  sincerity,  as  there  is 
considerable  power,  in  the  idealised  cynicism 
which  overshadows  a  great  part  of  "  Maud."  It 
reminds  us,  to  be  sure,  very  strongly,  of  tbe 
magnificent  Cynic  of  Chels^  and  makes  us 
wonder  afresh  in  what  quarter  of  our  literature 
we  are  to  go  to  escape  the  cropping-out  of 
Carlylism;  but  it  reads  too  naturally  to  permit 
us  to  say  that  it  is  factitious.  But  the  poet  who 
is  half  philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  who  is 
half  poet,  have  each  his  own  natural  guiding- 
star  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  Everlasting  I^o* 
Mr.  Carlyle's  is  Force.  Mr.  Tennyson's  is 
BewiUy.  In  this  ^m  of  "  Maud,"  the  poet  has 
been  coquetting  with  the  philosopher's  cjnosuie; 
and  that  is  his  blunder.  What  measure  of  con- 
demnation should  be  meted  out  to  him  for  it  ve 
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cannot  say,  nor  does  it  much  matter.  '*  Maud"  is 
what  he  intended  it  to  be,  no  doubt,  and  it  will 
haye  its  day,  no  more,  no  less,  write  what  we  or 
any  one  else  may.  But  the  gentle  Pegasus  of 
Dora  and  the  Sleeping  Prinee  has  not  been 
successful  in  trying  to  clothe  his  neck  with 
thunder ;  and  the  "  most  timid  lady,"  may  still 
ride  him,  without  starting  at  his  ha-ha  to  the 
trampets.    That  is  clear. 

What  is  not  dear  is  the  philosophy  which, 
finding  from  the  newspapers,  and  the  way  the 
money  goes,  and  the  Zme&t  Analytical  Commis- 
sion's Beport,  that  things  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be  after  thirty  years'  peace,  decides 
impromptu  for  a  bloody  and  mole-blind  war,  as 
the  most  eMcaoious  remedy.    Why  should  the 
storming  of  the  Eedan  cure  the  adulteration  of 
pickles  ?    The  sackmg  of  Kertch  with  consider- 
able brutality  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
brutes  of  husbands  at  home  ?    How  should  the 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  shut  out  Coeuhu  Indume 
from,  the  cellar  of  the  publican,  or  alum  from  the 
kneading-trough  of  the  baker  ?    Why  should  a 
treble  income-tax  and  dear  provisions  lessen  the 
"thirst  for  gold  ?  "    In  reply,  we  get  figures  of 
speech,  but  never  a  syllogism ;  in  fact,  as  we 
lutye  hinted  before  in  these  papers,  the  syllogism 
is  virtually  abolished  in  our  literature,  and  our 
reasoning  is  as  spasmodic  as  our  poetiy.    War 
stirB  men's  blood,  makes  them  feel  their  want  of 
each  other,  intensifies  national  feeling,  and  so  on. 
There  is  something  in  all  this,  no  doubt ;  but 
suppose  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  George  Combe,  and 
Miss  Harriet  Martineau  should  dub  together, 
and  prove  that  the  evils  we  deplore  in  our 
'^  peaceful "  condition  are  the  necessarv  work- 
ing-out of  the  bad  feelings  engendered  in  the 
last  war — that  even  yet  another  generation  may 
be  required  to  work  them  off  altogether — and 
that  we,  husbands  and  fathers  of  to-day,  are  trans- 
mitting to  our  children  in  diseased  brains  a  legacy 
of  incalculable  mischief,  all  through  ^A»>  war?  The 
war  may  teach  us  facts  we  ought  to  know, — ^it  has 
done  so ;  for  instance,  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  recruiting  in  the   manufitcturing  districts, 
bring  to  light  the  phvsical  depreciation  of  part 
of  our  population.    It  may  lead  to  exposures  of 
the  imbecilities  of  State-craft,   and  stimulate 
thought  and  feeling  in  particular  directions — ^it 
has  done  so.    But  what  then  ?    A  new  fire  of 
London  might  lead  to  better  sewerage  and  well- 
constructed  dwellings;  but  where  is  the  en- 
thusiast who  will  lay  a  train  from  Pudding-lane 
to  Fie-comer  to  throw  a  forced  light  on  Sanitary 
questions?    If  a  quarrel  were  to  arise  between 
tiie  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the  Boyal  College  of 
Burgeons,  a  pitched  battie  between  them  might 
disclose  new  &cts,  stimulate  thought  and  feeling, 
and  make  us  feel  our  need  of  surgeons  if  not  of 
bishops, — but  who  will  write  a  pamphlet  recom- 
mending that  very  remote  eventuality?  "What," 
said  Napoleon  to  the  Engineers,  "  What  is  the 
best  hy^ulic  machine  ?"     "  Sire,  that  depends 
npon  circumstances."    "That  is  not  the  ques- 


tion. What  is  the  best  hydraulic  machine?" 
"But,  Sire,  if  nature  supplies  the  moving 
power?"  "Again,  I  ask,  what  is  the  best 
hydraulic  machine  ?"  "  Sire,  taking  the  ques- 
tion abstractedly,  the  steam-engine."  "Make 
me  a  steam-engine,  and  let  us  hear  no  more 
about  it."  In  the  spirit  in  which  Napoleon 
asked  about  a  hydraulic  machine,  we  would 
ask.  Is  war  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  ?  Taking  the 
question  abstractedly,  it  is  bad.  We  say,  then, 
if  any  man  comes  forward  to  say  or  sing  that 
the  slaughter  of  30,000  Englishmen  in  the 
Crimea  tends  to  prevent  women  poisoning  their 
babies,  for  the  s£^e  of  the  burial  fees,  in  Bir- 
mingham, he  is  bo\md  to  show  cause,  and  not 
bewilder  otCr  notions  of  morals  and  of  lexico- 
graphy by  calling  thirty  years  of  intermitted 
war  (absolute  peace  we  have  not  had  during  that 
interval)  a  "long,  long  canker  of  peace."  If 
things  are  to  go  on  at  Ihis  rate,  and  metaphor  is 
to  grow  laxer  every  day,  we  may  expect  before 
we  lay  down  our  critical  pen,  to  have  to  chro- 
nicle the  "  brutal  bane  of  Beneficence,"  and  the 
"blasting  tornado  of  Piety." 

The  machinery  of  "  Maud"  is  very  much  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  three-volume  novel.  There 
is  a  misanthropic,  or  quasi-misanthropic  eoUiaire 
who  has 

—^  nobody  with  bim  at  sea  bat  himself, 
and  entertains  unamiable  views  of  things  in 
general.    There  is  a  beautiful  young  creature 
of  whom  we  learn  little  more  definite  than  that 
she  has  a  "  littie  head  sunning  over  with  curlsy 
and  a  sensitive  nose  with  the  least  littie  aquiline 
curve."     There  is  comparative  poverty  on  the 
side  of  the  gentieman ;  wealth,  position,  luxu- 
rious surroundings,  on  the  d.de  of  the  lady. 
There  are  love  passages  which  become  accom-* 
plished  facts  only  after  much  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman, — ^resistance  not  to  ad- 
vances on  the  lady's  part,  but  to  the  "  cruel 
madness  of  love"  as  it  grows  upon  him.    There 
is  an  obnoxious,  perfumed  popinjay  of  a  brother, 
playfully  nicknamed  "  the  Sultan,"  who  treats 
the  lover  very  superciliously ;  and  a  "  padded" 
peer  who  makes  nim  jealous.      There  succeed  a 
duel,  a  flight,  death  of  the  brother  and  Maud, 
flight  of  tiie  lover,  his  madness,  and  his  going 
to  the  wars.     Curtain  drops,  leaving  yon  in  a 
mystified,  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind,  saying, 
"  in  words  of  one  syllable" — "  Al-fred  is  a  bad 
boy,"  and  wondering  what  makes  Alfred  so  in- 
veterate against  "  padding."    In  the  celebrated 
N'ew  Timon  war,  did  he  not  call  Bulwer  "  the 
padded  man?"    Whafs  Hecuba  to  him  or  he 
to  Hecuba  ?    If  people  like  padding,  let  them 
pad;  it  does  not  perturb  the  solar  system,  and 
it  makes  good  for  trade. 

Laborious  as  the  Laureate  is,  he  is  fully  aware 
that  he  is  deficient  in  concentration,  and  unequal 
to  a  sustained  theme.  "Maud"  is  put  forth  in 
a  form  which  wiU  embarrass  readers  with  old- 
fashioned  notions;  and  we  suspect,  if  it  had 
come  from  any  one  but  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  would 
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haye  been  ratblesslj  condemned  as  the  newest 

flj^modic  innovation.     We  personally  shonld 

not  complain  of  a  poem  in  twenty-six  sections, 

the  whole  poem  being  only  a  hnndred  pages 

long,  if  the  sections  taken  separately  were  good, 

d&d  there  were  complete  fusion  in  the  composi- 

tfon.    But  in  both  these  particulars  there  is 

much  to  complain  of  in  "Mand." 

When  the  story  opens,  the  hero  is  living  in  a 

manner  very  nnfavonrable  to  wholesome  feeHng 

and  correct  views  of  society — sick  and  sullen 

after  the  first  grief  for  the  death  of  his  &ther 

and  his  mother : — 

Uring  alone  hi  an  6mptf  hotue, 
HeN)  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood, 
"Whett  I  faeff  the  dead  at  mid-day  moui. 
And  the  shrieking  rash  of  the  wainsoot  mooie, 
And  my  own  sad  nAme  in  comers  cried. 
When  the  shiver  of  dancing  leaves  is  thrown 
Abotit  its  echoing  chatmbers  wide, 
HU  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  havt  ihrowa 
Off  a  world  in  wbieh  I  hare  har^  mixt, 
And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  fizt 
On  a  heart  half-tnmed  to  stone. 

We  infer  that  his  mother  dfed  of  a  broken 
heart  for  his  fether^  aifd  we  have  the  stoiy  of 
hie  death,  and  get  onr  first  glimpse  of  "  the 
Hall"  in  some  xather  powerfdl,  ragged  verses — 

I  hate  the  dreadfhl  hollow,  behind  the  little  woo<i 
Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  wUJi  blood-red 

breath, 
Tlie  xed-ribbed  ledgw  drip  with  a  silent  hOjrtor  of  blood, 
Afid   Beho   faiere,  whaterer   itf   asked    ber,    ttoswers 

''Death." 

Vot  fhere,  in  the  gbsMtlj  {dt,  kmg  sfaice,  a  body  was 

anmd^ 
Hit  who  had  given  me  life.     O  Eatiier!    O  Ood(  was 

itweU? 
Aangled,  and  flattened,  and  crnsh'd,  and  cBnted  into  the 

gfronnd; 
T6ei«  yet  fies  iiii6  ro^  that  ftll  wHh  him  when  he  fclL 

ttd  he  fling  himself  down  f  Who  knows  ?  tor  a  great 
specolation  bad  fkiled, 

And  ever  be  muttered  and  mtMauaA,  and  ever  banned 
iMtb  despifir. 

And  oat  he  walked,  when  the  wind,  like  a  broken  world- 
ling; wailed. 

And  th^  fiy^i^  ^1^  ^  the  rmned  woodlands  drove 
throtigh  Che  idf  . 

i  remember  iSLe  tSme,  fbr  the  roots  dt  my  hair  were 

^/ a  Anffied  Mep,  liy  AdMdwdgM  tmiM,  byawbi^. 
,    .per'dfiigfaf. 
And  my  pulseto  closed  iheir  gates  with  a  shoek  en  my 

iwrt,  as  I  heard  , 
Hie  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shndder- 

'^^Uuny  somewliere  I  Whose  t  One  says,  we  are  vil- 
lains an. 

'Who  is  it  says  that  ?  Emerson  says,  he  knew 
''  one"  that  was  aconstomed  to  say,  **  Mankind 
is  a  d d  humbug." 

Not  he :  his  honest  fiune  shonld  at  least  by  one  be  main- 
tained: 

Bat  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  &ai  the 
Hal], 

Ptepp^d  off,  gorged,  ftom  u  seheme  that  bod  left  ns  flaodd 
aaddram'd. 

Sow  W*  begbi  td  Mf  1Mb  private  rettfbatiiob 


will  form  an  element  in  the  stofy.  By  an  illo- 
gical transition,  we  get  in  the  next  plaoe  some 
harsh  declamation,  fio^  poetry,  oonoeming  the 
*  *  blessings  of  peace."  It  is  natiutal  that  the  veiae 
here  should  be  ragged,  but  surely  the  scansion 
intersects  the  sense  too  frequently  in  the  follow- 
i^  powerful,  and  powerfolly  disagreeable  and 
and  inconsequential  couplets: — 

Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessmgs  of  Peace  ?    We  have 
made  wem  a  cnrae, 
l*!ckpoeket8,  each  lumd  Itisting^  he  all  lihst  is  not  Ha 
ownj 
And  Inst  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Gain,  is  it  better  or  wone 
Than  the  heart  of  the  ettixen  Insmog  in  war  on  its  own 
hearthstone. 

But  thefte  are  the  diys  of  advance^  the  works  of  the  men 
of  mind. 
When  who  but  a  fool  wonld  have  faith  in  a  tradesmsn's 
ware  or  his  word  ? 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Civil  war,  as  I  thini,  and  that  of  a 
kind 
The  viler,  as  mrinrhand,  fiot  openly  bearing  the  sword. 

Sooner  or  later  t,  too,  tdaj  passiv^  take  the  print 
Of  the  golden  age — ^wny  not  ?    I  have  ndther  hope 
nor  tmst; 
May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  fiiee'  as  a  flint, 
Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die:  who  knows  P    We  are 
ashes  and  dost. 

Peace  atting  ondsr  ber  oHve,  and  shirring  the  days  gone 

hy. 

When  the  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hnstled  together,  each 

sex,  like  swine. 
When  only  the  ledger  Hvee,  and  when  not  only  an  men 

lie  I 
Peace  in  her  vineyard — ^yes! — ^bat  a  company  fixrgei 

the  wtoe. 

ijkd  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  np  in  the  rafBan'sfiead, 
Till  the  filthy  fay-hme  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled 
wife, 
While  chalk,  and  alnm,  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor 
for  bread. 
And  the  spirit  of  mnrder  works  in  the  very  meaois  of 
life. 

And  Sleep  most  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  villanoas  centre- 
bits 
Grind  on  {he  wakefhl  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonten 
nights, 
While  another  is  cheating  the  side  of  a  few  last  gaqps,  as 
he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  p(»son  fnhind  his  crimson  lights. 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  lakher  babe  fer  a  bond 
fee» 
And  Thnoor-llammon  grins  oa  a  pile  of  bhiMren'a 
bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war  f  better,  war !  kmd  war  by  land  and 
bysea. 
War  with  a  thoasaad  battles,  and  Aa^ng  a  handred 
thrones; 

If  we  ask  Mr.  Tennysoit,  6,t  this  point,  tff^ 
"  War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shakmg  a 
hundred  thrones"  should  make  tradespeople 
honest,  we  are  immediately  told  the  reason.  It 
is  simple  as  the  recipe  for  making  a  good  woman 
— "  cut  off  her  head."  Wst  would  make  the 
tradesman  shd  up  shop  : — "  For,"  sajrs  the 
Laureate  in  the  teii  verse,  and  we  invite  attei- 
tion  to  ftte  (Singular  beauty  of  the  Wte  m 
itfilics:-^ 
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For,  I  tnut  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  jonder  ronmd  by 

lihehm. 
And  the  rushing  battle-hoH  sang  from  the  three- 

det^er  ont  ot  the  foam. 
(That  last  is  a  good  line) — 

That  the  tmooih-faced,  snubnosed  rogue,  would  leap 

Jh)m  Mf  counter  and  UUt 
And  strike^  if  he  conld,  were  it  bnt  with  hie  cheating 

yard-wand,  home. 

Luminous  and  cogent.  Tradespeople  hare  to 
leave  off  giring  short  measore  in  ribbons,  and 
mixing  vitriol  with  gin,  in  time  of  war,  because 
they  have  to  rush  out  aad  attack  the  cotiimon 
foe  with  their  yard-wands  and  syphons.  Only 
we  object  to  the  personality.  *'  radding^'  may 
be  fair  game,  but  if  a  linen-draper  and  hosier 
cannot  have  a  smooth  face  and  a  snub-nose  with- 
out being  called  a  "  rogue"  by  the  Poet  Laui'eate, 
Apollo  is  no  gentleman,  fbr  all  his  spiced  locks 
and  his  aristocratic  connexions. 

The  family  are  coming  back  to  the  Hally  and 
with  them  Maud,  the  hero's  playmate  in  old 
times: — 

I  have  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  the  nngcilar 
l)eanty  of  Maud ; 
I  played  with  the  girl  when  a  child,  she  proiniaed  then 
to  be  fair. 

Hand,  with  her  ventorouB  dimbings,  and  tnmbles,  and 

childish  escapes — 
Maud,  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ringing  joy  of 

the  Hall— 
Mttddy  with  her  sweet  pnr^-nidnth  when  my  ikther 

dan(^  ike  grapes — 


Walk'd  in  a  wintiy  wind  by  a  ^haOljf  glimmer  and 

forced. 
The  shining  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  hw  in  hie  grave. 

We  shall  have  to  refer  to  ihe  last  couplet 
again. 

The  hero  cannot  get  rid  of  Maud.  She  haunts 
him,  though  he  does  not  like  to  confess  it.  His 
"  spleen"  explodes  in  a  burst  of  cynicism  and  an 
imprecation  upon  himself,  if  he  should  fall  in 
love  with  the  insipid  beauty.  But  it  is  too  late ! 
The  thing  is  done.  His  mind  has  commenced 
that  reflex  process  which  betrays  a  smouldering 
mischief  at  the  heart : — 

And  np  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her  pass  like  a 

ligbt; 
But,  sorrow  seize  me^  if  ever  that  light  be  my  leading 

star! 
;  When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  &ther,  the  wrinkled  head  of 

the  race? 
I   met  her  abroad  with  her  brother,  but  not  to  her 

brother  I  bow'd; 
I  bow'd  to  his  lady  suter,  as  she  rode  by  on  the  moor, 
Bnt  the  fire  of  a  foolish  pride  fiash'd  over  her  beantifol 

face. 

0  diild,  yon  wrong  yonr  beauty,  believe  it,  in  bdng  so 

prood; 
Ycfot  father  has  weiflth  well-gotften,  abd  I  att  nameless 
and  poor. 

1  keep  bttt  a  man  and  a  nudd,  ever  feody  to  ahmder 

and  steal; 
I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hardaet  smiley  like  a  Stoio»  or  like 
'A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  wav. 
;For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can 

heal: 


darling  of  all. 

What  is  she  now  ?    My  dreams  are  bad.    She  may  bHng 
me  a  cnrs^  Ae. 

Maud  passes  in  her  carnage,  pale  with  travel, 
with  downoast  eyes^  unseen,  and  is  found  ''  per- 
fectly beautifiil "  but  insipid ;  ail  bnt  the 
''least  litlie  delicate  aquiline  cur^e  ill  a  sen- 
"    &om   whidh    the   hero    escapes 


Mandy  the  bdoved  ef  my  mother,  the  moon-£Ked  {The  mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  i  s 


spear'd  by  the  shrike. 
And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  at  is  a  world  of 
plunder  and  prey. 

We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and  ^eatlty  fiur  in 

her  flow'r; 
Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  ah  unseen  hand 

at  a  gam^ 
[That  pushes  us  off  firom  the  boaxd,  and  others  ever  soo- 

ceedf 


"hlLt^S  wT^lha'l^t  iuttel^uoh'^of  Sel^y^.'^^^^^'^Jf^^^TV^ 

xx«»^i.  x<^    Tf  xiiu  uiw  *u«oo  "^^^      71  T^     We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and  grm  at  a  bro- 


spleen."  This  is  a  true  touch  of  nature.  No 
love  so  deadly,  we  believe,  as  that  which  begins 
in  "  iJie  least  little  toudi  of  the.  spileon.'' 

But  the  "cold  and  cLear-out  &oe''  avenges 
itself.  It  hannts  faim  at  nighty  and  rouses  him 
in  the  cold  dawn  to  pace  his  garden.  The 
choice  of  words  in  this  passfige  is  noticeable, 
and  at  once  suggests  that  M^d  is  eventually 
to  die: — 

Fale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash  dead  on  the 

oheek, 
Passionless,  pale,  cold  face,  stdf-sweet  on    a  gloom 

profound. 

Growing,  and  fading,  and  growing  upon  me  without  a 

sound. 
Ziiubincms,  gem-fike,  ghoit-Uke,  death-Hkeil^f  the  night 

long* 
Growing,  and  fading,  and  growiifg,  till  loould  bear  it  no 

more, 
"Aai  arose,  and  all  hf  myself  in  my  own  dark  garden 

grduncf. 
Listening  no#  io  the  Ude  in  ifes  brodd  flan^,  shipwi^ckiflg 

roar» 
Now  tD  the  scream  cf  a  madden'd  beach  dragged  4own 

by  the  wave. 


ther's  shame ; 
However  we  brave  it  oat,  we  men  are  a  littie  breed. 

•  •  •  * 

Shall  I  weep,  if  a  Pobmd  ftUP  dfalf  I  shriek  if  a  Hnn- 

gary  £ul? 
Or  an  imant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knout? 
I  have  not  made  the  world»  and  He  that  made  it  will 

guide. 

A  heart  really  at  war  with  all  things,  and 

trying  to  set  up  a  sham-philosophical  truce  is, 

of  course,  peculiarly  open  to  the  influences  of 

quiet,  unobtrusive  beauiy.     "Be  mine,"  says 

our  mend — 

Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways, 
Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless  peace  be  my 
lot. 

Eut  a  few  oonplets  onward,  we  clisoover  that 
he  has  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  speculate  upon 
Maud's  capacity  for  wifehood,  and  upon  the 
chances  of  his  meeting ,  her  again.  Nothing 
could  possibiy  have  happened  bettet  adapted  to 
clench  his  budding  passion  than  ihat  Maud 
should  have  declined  returning  hk  bow*    How 
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can  he  now  forget  her?  Woonded  pride  is 
perpetually  holdmg  up  her  image  to  the  shy, 
interrogatiye  Love  whose  fieither  was  Spleen,  and 
erery  hour  and  thought  of  the  day  must  end 
with  Maud : — 

And  mort  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madnefls  of 

love. 
The  honey  of  poison^flotoers,  and  all  the  measurelen  iU. 
Aby  Mand,  yon  ndlk-wlute  fawn,  you  tare  cdl  unmeet  for  a 

w^e. 
Your  mother  w  muts  in  hetrgrame  as  her  im^ge  in  marUe 

above; 
Tour  father  is  ever  in  Londoi^  you  wander  about  at 

your  will ; 
You  have  but  fed  on  the  roses,  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of 

life. 

This  is  an  interesting  verse.  There  is  adaura- 
tion  of  Maud  nearly  approaching  adoration ;  she 
is  almost 

too  sweet  and  ffood 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

There  is  pity  that  her  mother  is  dead.  There 
is  self-congratulation  (unconscious)  that  her 
father  is  in  London,  and  that  she  wanders  ahout 
at  her  will — ^whioh,  of  ooixrse,  makes  his  ohances 
of  another  and  (more  fayourable  ?)  encounter 
the  greater.  And,  tiiough  the  hero  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  eschew  "  ^e  po%9on'flowerff^  of  love, 
he  decides  (unconsciously)  that  that  resolution 
cannot  apply  to  Maud  because  she  has  fed  on 
roses  and  Ldn  on  lilies — which  are  not  poison- 
flowers  ! 

The  martial  element  reveals  itself  propheti- 
cally in  the  flfbh  section,  where  Maud  is  heard 
in  the  hall-garden  :-^ 

In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 
Keadj  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 
March  with  banner,  and  bugle,  and  fife. 
To  the  death,  fbr  their  naUve  huid, 

tiU  the  lover— (£>r  lovm'  he  is,  long  be^re  this)< — 

coaU  wa^  ftr  a*  time  so  sor^d  and  mean, 

Aad  h&mnlf  so  languid  and  base ; 

and  &J1  before  her  feet,  and  adore 

Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind. 
Not  her,  not  her>  but  a  voice* 

In  the  Sixth  Section,  we  leam  that  Maud 
has  met  him  and  made  him  amends;  and  he 
gets  up  the  next  morning  out  of  humour  with 
the  weather,  because  it  looks  like  wet.  Yery 
probably  the  country  might  want  rain,  but  if  it 
should  be  showery,  the  lily-fidd  beauty  would 
not  venture  out,  and  that  is  what  he  is  yearning 
for,  though  he  does  not  plead  guilty  to  it.  "We 
perceive  at  once,  that  he  is  very  unoomfortable 
and  feverish,  and  likely  to  make  a  poor  break- 
fast:— 

Morning  arises*  stormy  and  pale. 

No  8n%  but  a  wannish  glare 

In  fold  upon  lii^d  of  faneless  dond, 

And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow^d. 

Caught  and  cuff d  by  the  gale : 

I  had  fancied  ii  would  he  fair. 

"Whom  but  Maud,"  says  he,  pretending  to 
himself  to  be  very  much  astonished : — • 
Whom  but  Maud  should  I  mci»t 
lisst  night,  when  the  sunset  bon^'d 


Qn  the  hkMum'd  aaUa  snda 

At  the  head  of  the  village  street, 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet  t 

And  she  toneh'd  my  hand  with  a  smilo  so  sweet, 

She  made  me  divine  amends 

For  a  oourteqr  not  retomed. 

And  thus  a  delicate  spark 

Of  glowing  and  growing  light* 

Thro*  the  livelong  hours  of  the  dark» 

Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  dreams. 

Ready  to  borst  in  a  cdoored  flame ; 

Till  at  last,  when  the  morning  came 

In  a  dond,  it  faded,  and  seems 

But  an  ashen-grey  delight. 

This  is  a  beautifhl  verse,  and  the  fiadAg  of  his 

"  glowing  and  growing"  joy  into  an  ashen-grey 

indistinctness,  as  morning  advanced,  is  true  to 

nature.      Not   yet,   the   "  sober    certainty  of 

waking  bliss  is  his — "    Faint,  suUen  doubts 

whether  Maud  might  not  be  ''  weaving  a  snsre 

of  some  coquettish  deceit "  disturb  him,  iemd  the 

dandy  brother  is  introduced  in  some  lines  whidi, 

as  they  are  not  poetry,  we  think  might  be  pio- 

duced  without  the  rhythm,  thus,  and  look  just  as 

well: — 

What  if  though  her  eye  seemed  full  of  a  kind  intent 
to  me;  what  if  that  dandv-despot — ^he — ^that  jewelkd 
mass  of  millinery,  that  died  and  curled  Assyrian  Ball, 
smelling  of  musk  and  insolence,  her  brother,  fieom  whom 
I  keep  aloof — and  so  on. 

Maud,  however,  goes  to  the  village  church, 
and  there  are  meetmg  eyes,  blushing,  and  palpi- 
tations. Then,  as  the  lover  is  waMng,  ''a  nule 
firom  the  shore,"  Maud,  riding  with  hw  brother, 
and  a  new  comer  in  the  shape  of  a  *'  babe-&oed 
lord,"  waves  her  hand  to  him.  But  about  this 
lord?    Ah! 

— ^—  has  he  fbnnd  my  jewel  out  ? 

And  what  then  i 

Blithe  would  her  brother'*  aeoeptenoe  be ; 
Maud  could  be  gradoos  too^  no  doabt^ 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  ahxpe, 
A  bought  commisdon,  a  waxen  face, 
A  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape — 
Bought  ?    What  is  It  he  cannot  buy  ? 
And,  thetefofe,  spledetie^  pcsBonal,  base, 
Sick»  sick  to  the  heart  of  Ufe^  am  I. 

These  Unas  are  not  poetry,  nor  are  they  worthy 
of  Tennyson  in  point  and  force.  Much  less  the 
following    almost   vulgar    vilification  of  Mr. 

Bright: — 

Last  week  camt  one  to  the  country  town. 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down. 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings,  — 
The'  the  State  nas  done  It,  and  thrice  as  well : 
This  hroad»hirfm*d  hawker  of  holy  things. 
Whose  ear  ie  etuff'd  with  hie  cotton,  and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence. 
This  huckster  put  down  war ! 

This  is  a  sad  artistic  blunder,  and  reveals  the 
factitious  excitement  under  which  Mr.  Tenny* 
son  wrote.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  poetry,  and  simply  an  echo  of  the  coarse  lead- 
ing artides  of  a  *' ribald  press."  We  have 
only  an  imperfect  sympathy  with  Mr.  Biighk 
but  he  has  been  consistent;  he  has  told 
us  much  truth  that  it  behoved  us  to  heed, 
though    we   bare    not   heeded   it;  and  bis 
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moral  courage  entitleft  him  to  the  respect  of 
candid  min^.  We  heartily  grieve  over  the 
passage  we  have  quoted. 

In  sectLons  11  and  12  of  the  poem,  there  is 
decided  progress  made.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  simple,  happy  triumph  of  these  verses, 
which  teil  their  own  story.  How  sweetly  nam 
the  lover's  surprise  at  Maud's  dignified  way  of 
taking  his  first  endeanuent ! 

Birds  in  ihe  high  Hatt-gardeo, 

When  twiti^t  was  falling, 
Hand,  Maad,  Maad,  Maud, 

Th«y  were  crying  and  calling* 

Where  was  Maud?    In  onr  wood; 

And  I,  who  else,  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  lilies, 

Myriads  blow  together. 

Birds  in  onr  wood  sang. 

Bulging  thro'  the  valleys, 
Hand  is  here,  here,  here. 

In  among  the  lilies. 

I  kiss*d  her  slender  hand. 

She  tooi  the  kise  eedaieUfs 
Maitd  is  not  sevenieen. 

But  the  is  taU  and  stateUf, 

I  to  ciy  out  on  pride 
Who  have  won  her  favour  I 

0  Mand  were  sure  of  heaven 
If  lowlhiess  could  save  her. 

1  know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy, 

Eor  her  fiset  have  touched  the  meadows. 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 

Birds  in  Che  high  Hall-garden 
Were  crying  and  calling  to  her. 

Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  liaad. 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 
And  little  King  Charles  is  snarling; 

Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 
Yoa  aie  not  her  darling. 

In  Section  18,  the  lover  is  '^  scorned  "  by  the 
brother,  with  whom  he  longs  to  be  Mends,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  whatever  and  whoever 
l)elonged  to  Mand  mnat  be  beaatifal  and  love- 
able  in  hia  eyes*  In  Section  14,  there  is  some 
very  pretty  poetry,  and  the  presentiment  of 
Maud's  death  rei^peicrs.  The  lover  stands  in 
her  garden  of  roses : — 

Maad's  owif  lltUo  oak^room. 
Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  stone, 
Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carwn  gloom, 
Iiights  with  herself,  when  alone 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  books. 

I  thought  as  I  stood,  if  a  hand,  as  white 

Ab  ocean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 

On  the  hasp  of  the  window,  and  my  Delight 

Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost,  to  glide, 

Iiike  a  beam  of  the  seventh  Heaven  down  to  my  side. 

There  were  but  a  step  to  be  made    .... 

But  I  hxdced,  and  round,  all  round  the  house  I  beheld 

The  death-white  curtain  drawn ; 

Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep 

Knew  that  the  death- white  curtain  meant  but  sleep. 
Yet  I  shuddered,  and  thought  like  a  fool  of  the  sleep 
of  Death. 

Section  14  we  give  entire,  and  beg  to  suggest 

that  it  be  set  to  mnsic  in  the  form  of  a  glee : — 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells. 
And  I  make  myself  such  evil  dieer, 


niat  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 

Then  some  one  else  may  have  much  to  fear; 
But  if  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 
^      Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear. 
Shall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I  think. 
Yea,  ev'n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink. 
If  I  be  dear. 
If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  dae? 

In  Section  15,  the  brother  goes  out  of  town, 
and  the  ''  /  hve  you — hvB  tfou  me  f  "  has  to  be 
spoken  and  answered  in  terms : — 

O,  this  is  the  day ! 

O,  beautiful  creature !    What  am  I, 

That  I  dare  to  look  her  way; 

Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet. 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast, 

And  dream  of  her  beauty  with  tender  dread. 

From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet 

To  the  grace  that  bright  and  light  as  the  crest 

Of  a  peacock  site  on  her  shining  head ." 

After,  an  interlnde,  which  reminds  ns  of  the 
nigger  song,  ''Dance,  boatmen,  dance!" — ^here 
are  two  verses : — 

Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar  tree, 
And  the  red  man's  hab^ 

Leap  beyond  the  sea. 

Boey  is  the  West, 

Bosy  is  the  South, 
Boses  are  ber  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth ! 

we  are  given  to  understand  that  these  happy 
souls  are  pledged,  and  are  presented  with  two 
or  three  pages  of  exquisitely  beautiful  writing  :— 

I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend. 

There  is  none  like  her,  none 

•  •  •  • 

Here  ^11 1  lie,  while  these  long  branches  sway, 

And  yon  fidr  stars  that  crown  a  happy  day. 

Go  in  and  ont,  as  if  at  merry  play. 

Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn. 

As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  bom 

To  labour  and  the  mattock-hardened  hand. 

Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  understand 

A  sad  astrology,  the  fioundleas  plan 

That  makes  you  tvrants  in  your  war  skies. 

Innumerable,  pitiless,  pennUess  eyes, 

Cold  fires,  yet  ^ith  power  to  bum  and  brand 

His  nothingness  into  man. 

But  now  sUne  on,  and  what  care  I, 

Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have  fbund  a  pearl. 

The  counter-charm  of  space  and  hollow  sky. 

And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  would  die 

To  save  from  some  slight  shame  one  simple  goL 

Would  die,  for  sullen-seeming  Death  may  give 

More  life  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was, 

In  our  low  world,  where  yet  'tis  sweet  to  live. 

Let  no  one  ask  me  bow  it  came  to  pass; 

It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 

A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 

A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

Nor  die,  but  live  a  life  of  truest  breath. 

And  teach  true  life,  to  fight  with  m<nrtal  wrongs. 

O  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drinking  songs. 

Spice  his  fiur  banquiet  with  the  dust  of  death  ? 

Make  answer,  Maud  my  bliss, 

Maud  made  my  Maud,  by  that  long  lover's  kiss. 

Life  of  my  life,  wilt  thou  not  answer  this  ? 

The  dnsky  strain  of  Death  innoven  here 

^th  dear  Love's  tie,  makes  Love  himself  more  dear  f 

Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell—* 

I  We  do  not  like  to  put  the  ''only"  in  italics 
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but  let  your  heart  teach  you  hov  to  emphasiBe 
it ;  as  it  would  be  emphasised  by  a  soul  drowsy 
with  excess  of  happiuess.  After  the  storm  aaicL 
transport  of  affectioii  that  has  rent  the  veil  and 
disclosed  the  Shekinah  ''whose  temple  is  all 
space,  whose  dwelling,  earth,  sea,  skies/'  a 
celestial  calm  descends  upon  these  two  souls. 
The  maiden  is  already  asleep,  and  the  lover 
thinks  of  her  with  a  joy  which  has  even  a 
degree  of  melancholy  in  its  placidity.  The 
highest  development  of  Life,  which  is  Love, 
must  ''spice  its  banquet  with  the  dust  of 
death":— 

la  that  endumUd  moan  only  the  swell 
Of  the  long  wsres  that  roll  in  yonder  bay  ? 
And  hark  the  clock  within^  the  silver  knell 
Of  twelve  Aweet  hotm  that  pi»ed  in  bridal  white, 
And  died  to  Kve,  long  «b  my  pidses  pl^ } — 
But  now,  by  thi8»  my  love  has  closed  her  sight. 
And  given  false  deatn  her  hand,  and  stolen  away 
To  dreamfid  wast^  where  footless  fimcies  dwell 
Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day. 
May  nothing  there  her  maiden  graoe  affiright ! 
Dear  heart,  I  feel  with  thee  the  drowsy  spell. 
Hy  bride  to  be^  my  evermore  deHght^ 
My  own  heart's  own  and  ownest  own,  fiureWelL 
It  is  but  for  a  little  space  I  go : 
And  ye,  meanwhile,  far  over  moon  and  fell. 
Beat  to  the  noiseless  music  of  the  nig)it ! 
Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the  glow 
Of  your  soft  splendours  that  yoii  look  so  bright  f 
J  have  dimbed  neiirer  out  of  lonely  Hell. 
Beat,  happy  stns^  timing  with  things  below. 
Beat  with  niy  hei^  more  blest  than  heart  ean  tdl. 
Blest,  but  for  some  dark  under-current  woe 
That  seems  to  draw — but  it  shall  not  be  so : 
Let  all  be  well,  be  well. 

Is  not  that  surprimngly  beautiful^  Is  not  the 
march  of  the  vebrse  delicately  muffledy  and  the 
haunting  "  undet-current  woe"  finely  suggested 
all  the  way  through  ?  Bead  it  again  aud  again, 
till  the  music  has  sunk  into  your  soid ! 

We  have  little  heart  for  what  follows,  but  we 
must  conclude  the  story.  The  '^  Sultan"  gives 
a  grand  political  dinner  and  ball.  Maud  engages 
to  meet  her  ilweetheart  (do  not  shy  at  this  old 
English  word)  in  the  garden,  and  there  is  some 
very  sweet  poetry  in  this  part  of  the  poem — 
poetry  of  the  sensdous  kind,  with  hete  and  there 
an  echo  of  Edgar  Poe:^ — 

Come  into  the  gardeii,  Maud, 
For  the  black  bat,  nicht,  has  ^wn. 

Come  into  the  gtoden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  waf£ed  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roees  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  nioming  move^ 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  femt  in  the  light  thrt  she  loves, 
Ori  a  bed  df  daifedil  sky. 

To  fiaint  in  tha  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 
To  faint  in  his  light  and  to  die. 

Qneen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls. 
Come  hither,  the  dancers  are  done. 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one ; 

Shine  out,  littte  head,  sunning  over  with  curls. 
To  the  flowers  and  hb  their  suil  1 

Thci  brother  aitd  the  babe-facod  lord  discover  thd 


meeting.  The  brother  iasults  $xA  iMdm^  ^ 
lover.  There  is  a  duel,  the  brother  Ms,  file 
lover  flies,  Maud  breakft  her  heart  aad  dies. 
Part  Of  this  is  not  told,  but  intimated.  We 
have  the  fugitive  philosophising  on  a  dea-shell 
upon  the  Breton  coast — ^being  iii  that  stage  of 
grief  which  precedes  despair,  in  which  the  mind 
busies  itself  with  the  merest  trifles,  while  there 
is  a  duU,  dead  pain  at  ^be  heart.  We  quote  tilie 
unhappjvrretch'fl  aspiration  ^r  ihe  happiness  of 
his  absent  darlingy  because  thete  is  something 
natural  and  fine  in  its  subdued  tone — ^the  subdued 
tone  so  well  becoming  a  guilty  man : — 

Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  all  things  good, 

While  I  am  over  the  sea ! 
Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by, 
Bat  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  high. 
Whatever  happen  to  me ! 

Me  and  my  harm^  love  go  by; 
But  oome  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep, 
Powers  of  the  height,  powers  of  the  de^, 
And  comfort  hei',  uiough  I  die  t 

The  next  stage  is  Despair,  and  the  opening  of 
the  section  mU  reittiind  readers  of  tie  Bible  of 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-ninth  chapters  of 
Job.  Tennyson  very  often  imitates  scriptural 
turns  of  thought  and  expression.  Who  can 
read  parts  of  the  "  Princess"  without  thinking 
of  Solomon's  Song  ?     "  0,"  says  the  lover— 

O,  that  'twere  possible^ 

After  long  grief  and  paan. 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  tme  love 

Round  me  onoe  again,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  few  stanzas  onward,  and  wc  find  that  the 
sweet  girl  is  dead. 

Would  the  happy  i^irit  descend 
t^rom  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street^ 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest. 
Should  I  fear  to  meet  my  friend, 
Or  to  say,  "forgive  the  wrong," 
Or  to  adc  her,  "take  me  swe^ 
To  tiie  regions  of  thy  rest?" 

The  ravings  of  ihe  guilty  and  bereaved  man  in 
his  iltadness  We  pass  over.  The  25th  section  is 
almost  too  horrible  to  be  read,  and — shall  V^e  ssy 
it  ? — ^in  questionable  taste. 

At  the  "time  of  year"  when  the  iinageof 
Maud  began  to  haimt  him— our  readers  will  re- 
member the  couplet  to  which  we  called  their 
attention — ^his  "mood  is  changed,"  not  very 
clearly  or  satisfeetodlyy  we  think  :— 

My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broi:en  wing. 
Through  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear. 
That  I  came  to  be  grateful  at  last  for  a  little  tbing ; 
My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time  of  year 
Whon  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy  dowiu^ 
When  the  shining  daffodU  diei,  and  the  Cnarloteer 
And  the  starry  uemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 
Over  Orion* 8  grave  low  down  in  the  West> 
That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars. 
She  seemed  to  divide  in  a  dream  ^'omaband  of  the  blest. 
And  nx)ke  of  a  hope  for  a  world  in  the  coming  wars^ 
'*  And  in  that  hope,  dear  ^ul,  let  trouble  have  rest. 
Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee/'  and  pointed  to  Mars, 
As  he  glowed  like  a  ruddy  shield  on  the  Lioif  s  brea^' 

What  follows  does  not  please  us  r — 
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And  as  months  ran  on,  and  rumour  of  iMtUe  grew, 
«It  18  ttma,  it  18  tune,  O,  peaaionate  heart,''  said  I 
(For  I  deayed  to  a  cauae  that  I  felt  to  be  pure  and  tme), 
"  It  is  time,  O  paadonate  heart  and  morbid  eye. 
That  old  hystencal,  mock  disease,  should  die !" 

The  mood  in  which  the  yision  of  Hcmd  left  the 
bereaved  lover  was  a  wholesome,  holy  mood, 
as  far  as  appears;  and  what,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
what  was  the ''old  hysterical  mock  disease"? 
Gould  a  poet  find  no  milder  term  for  a  sacred 
sorrow  compounded  of  love,  regret,  and  pem- 
toM^e  ?  Are  oar  griefs  to  be  called  ugly  names, 
and. bidden  to  "die"?  Shall  it  be  yours  or 
mine  to  see  that  our  sorrows  have  noble  issues, 
or  shall  we  measure  them  by  the  ahnanack, 
and  say,  ad  libitum,  '*  I've  had  enough  of  that 
—let  it  die — ^it  is  a  mock  disease — ^now,  I'll 
enhst,  or  start  a  n6W8j[>aper,  or  breed  oatUe,  or 
improve  the  steam-engine"? 

We  think  that  either  the  close  of  ''Maud" 
should  have  been  purely  tragic,  or  that  the 
love  the  hero  bears  her  should  have  been 
ifiade  the  iostrument  of  his  completo  moral 
redemption.  But  then,  a  purely  sensuous  love 
could  work  out  no  man's  redemption.  Had 
Miand  a  sotd  before  she  went  to  heaven  ?  If 
not,  how  did  she  get  there  ?  If  she  had,  what 
did  shd  do  with  it  ?  The  part  played  by  love 
as  to  the  morale  of  the  poem  is,  we  humbly 
think,  quite  incommensurate  with  the  space  it 
ooeapies  in  the  mind's  eye.  Maud  is  meant  to 
be  a  victim  to  the  retributions  of  modem  civili- 
sation— ^the  hero  should  have  been  slain  too,  or 
aUogether  redeemed,  not  made  to  exdist  in  a 
state  of  galvanised  vitaUty,  calling  a  sacred 
sorrow  a  anock  disease,  and  "  putting  it  down." 

Perhaps  thete  may,  after  sdl,  be  a  symbolical 
drift  in  this  poem,  which  we  have  only  imper- 
fecthr  apprehended.  For  instance,  does  the  fate 
of  Ifoud  typi^  the  manner  in  which  the  barbar 
riflms  of  our  civilisation  darken  or  slay  the  Beau- 
tiM  in  Life  ?  The  question  crossed  our  mind, 
m  from  the  box  of  an  ommhos,  passing  tibfough 


Bermondsey  back-stums,  we  saw  into  upper 
rooms,  where  squalid,  unsexed  women  were 
sweltering  through  a  loathly  ]iie  ^b&t  it  makes 
one  sick  to  think  of. 

We  give  the  closing  couplets  of  "Maud,"  for 
the  sake  of  the  last  beautiful  line,  "let  it" 
(the  grief) — 

Let  it  go  or  stay,  ao  I  wake  to  the  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lost  of  gold. 
And  love  6f  a  peace  that  ^^t^s  fall  of  wrongs  and  shames, 
HorriUe,  hatefol,  monstrotis,  not  to  be  told. 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  nnrolKd ! 
Tho'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  cnxsh'd  in  the  clash  ot  jarring  claims, 
Tet  God's  just  doom  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar ; 
And  many  a' darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap, 
And  shine  in  the  stidden  making  of  splendid  names, 
And  nobitf  thonght  be  freer  vcoSbv  the  smi. 
And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire; 
For  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace  is  over  and  done. 
And  now,  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep. 
And  deathfal-grinning  months  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  hlood-red  blossom  of  war j  mth  a  he(iH  qfflre. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  remainder 
of  the  volume.  The  Duke's  Ode  is  weU  known, 
with  its  solemn  litwr^ieai  commencement. 

Bury  the  Great  Duke, 

With  an  empire's  lamentation  $ 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation ; 

and  its  imitation  of  the  i»xty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah  in  the  sixth  stanza — "Who  is  he  that 
cometh,  Ac."  The  Idyl  is  worthy  of  Tennyson, 
but  will  not  add  to  his  fame.  The  invocation 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  the  Daisy,  and  the  verses  headed 
Will  hove  each  a  peculiar  beauty,  but  they  have 
neither  of  them  sufficient  pith  to  lead  us  to  say 
of  this  volume  that  it  will  elevate  Teanyson's 
status  as  a  poet,  ot  extend  his  audience.  Eor 
the  beauty  and  truth  the  book  contains,  we 
would  cheerftdly  and  respectfully  thank  him,  if 
we  knew  how ;  and  he  has  a  place  in  our  offisc- 
tions  not  to  be  difitixrbed  by  such  an  oooaskmal 
— blunder,  we  were  going  to  say — as  "  Maud." 
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CHAFTEBXI. 

MBllXStt. 

BxcHABD  MKWRKf.t  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
The  6orporeal  Mchard  is  indeed  like  as  the  de* 
ceased  and  gone  before ;  and  dav  by  day,  in  his 
sharper  features,  in  his  bowed  mrm,  in  his  ab- 
stracted eyes  and  humbled,  wailing  sispect,  grows 
more  like  Old  XJiribifellas.  From  his  private 
room  to  the  general  breakfast  and  dining-room 
it  i£(  tw6tfity-two  stairs,  four  yards  of  haU,  and 
one  hmdixjg.  Twont^-t^o  stairs  does  he  descend, 
m  the  hd^iBg  does  he  land,  alon^  tike  four  yards 


of  hall  does  he  fleet,  thrice  a  day — and  back.  He 
goes  and  returns  Hke  a  somnamf)ule,  silent  and 
sad ;  he  moves  as  if  he  were  the  last  man,  and  all 
around  him  a  waste — ^t}]fe  landing  a  little  Sahara; 
the  stairs  an  epitome  of  Arabia  the  Stoily.  At 
his  table  lie  spcsJcs  less  and  less,  always  with  an 
occupied  mind,  but  always  with  a  kind  and 
touching  voice.  He  is  never  known  to  think 
that  he  wiH  take  a  Kttle  more  sauce,  trctibles 
nobody  to  pass  the  salt,  and  often,  when  he  has 
eaten  his  bit  of  flesh,  makes  di<*  of  Ms  bread, 
nor  asks  for  more  the  world  affords, 
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But  Bichard  Maberly's  life  and  mind  is,  in 
fact,  like  a  boy's  whiptop  when  it  "  sleeps."  It 
is  whipped  by  the  Sisters  Three ;  and  if  you  were 
to  peer  close  into  his  eyes,  you  might  see  that  it 
looks  still  only  because  it  spins  so  swift  and  giddy 
under  the  lash.  Every  inch  of  that  lash  is  a 
remembrance,  a  penalty,  or  a  dread ;  and  it  is 
tipped  with  the  sure  steel  of  Betribution.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  Old  Umbrellas  wished 
that ;  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  lay  any  peti- 
tion of  wrong  before  the  gates  of  heaven ;  and 
as  for  his  blood,' he  took  care  that  it  should  wile 
away  quietly,  so  as  to  make  no  crying  from  the 
ground.  But,  nevertheless,  this  remains — as  it 
has  been  said :  every  evil,  whether  of  thought 
or  deed,  as  well  as  every  good,  bears  its  proper 
and  proportionate  fruit— ^mewhere,  somewhere ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Bichard 
Maberly  that  he  reaped  the  first  harvest  in  this 
life.  For — so  like  a  weed  does  sin  grow — ^there 
are  surely  oth&r  harvests  of  ill  yet  to  be  gathered 
in,  even  when  the  frill  penalty  of  his  original 
guilt  toward  his  brother  and  Charlotte  is  paid : 
and  the  day  on  which  that  accoimt  is  to  be 
settled  is  very  near  at  hand.  What  as  to 
Aurelie  ?  Suppose  we  accept  Charles's  explana- 
tion of  his  origin  for  actual  truth — that  the 
devil,  or  some  devilish  chance,  did  drop  him  in 
Old  tlmbrella's  way,  to  be  cherished  as  his 
avenger  in  time  to  come — and,  therefore,  that 
Bichard  Maberly  is  not  responsible  for  his  aber- 
rations— Aurelie's  remain.  And  it  will  be  well 
if  her  husband's  conscience  refuses  to  bear  any 
part  of  her  guilt  by  and  by ;  for  he  did  her  a 
fatal  wrong  when  he  married  her ;  and,  little  as 
he  guessed  it  at  the  time,  in  that  one  act  he 
began  his  own  punishment,  initiated  her  de- 
struction, and  sowed  the  seed  of  new  remorse. 

But  I  fear  that  as  to  this  point  of  his  history 
we  must  pity  Bichard  Maberly  too.  If  he  did 
marry  Aurelie,  knowing  well  that  there  were 
great  disparities  between  the  contracted  parties, 
his  motive  was  not  so  bad.  She  was  the  child 
of  the  man  who,  having  made  his  (Maberly's) 
fortune,  himself  died  poor.  She  was  an  orphan, 
without  friends  or  money;  the  way  of  life  is 
set  with  many  snares,  the  fable  of  the  Fowler 
— I  think  it's  the  fable  of  the  Fowler — is 
verified  every  day,  and  Bichard  Maberly  had 
occasion  to    discover  before  Longfellow,   that 

Youth  is 

— able  to  comprehend  bnt  slowly 
The  things  that  are  holy  and  tmholj. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  right  to  infiict  upon  her  the 
gloom  of  his  own  past  transgressions;  she  had 
done  nothing  that  her  happiness  also  ^ould  be 
sacrificed,  to  atone  for  his  guilty  love  of  another 
woman — ^that,  year  in  and  year  out,  her  ardent 
youth  should  be  kept  frozen  in  the  cold  shadow 
of  his  remorse,  encompassed  by  the  dreary  con- 
science-stricken silence  of  his  house,  where  the 
clocks  ticked  loud  and  imperious,  and  every 
other  sound  succumbed.  But  for  the  very 
remorse  of  his  heart,  for  the  very  lowi^ess  of 


his  house,  I  am  afraid  we  must  forgive  him  a 
littie  and  pity  ^^^  a  littie  more.  He  was  him- 
self so  punished  in  them,  so  absorbed  in  them, 
that  he  had  never  lifted  his  head  to  look  beyond. 
He  neither  saw  Aurelie's  troubles  nor  guessed  at 
her  temptations ;  he  did  not  dream  that  she  could 
be  brought  within  the  clouds  that  surrounded 
him,  and  lose  her  way  too;  he  never  even 
dreamed  that  she  was  unhappy  at  all,  or  had 
any  reason  to  be  discontented  in  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Qod  to  call  her.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sometimes,  in  his  sad  way, 
looked  out  upon  her  life  as  on  a  pleamt 
prospect;  he  thought  how  happy  she  was,  moving 
along  her  quiet  paths,  at  peace — 

Sequestered  in  a  calm  retreat 

From  winda  that  blovr,  and  nuns  that  beat;— - 

and  with  a  glance  at  Charlotte,  driven  on  alone 

across  the  wild  moor ;  he  was  only  too  glad  to 

turn  away  fix)m  the  contrast  conjured  up,  and  it 

was  a  comfort  to  leave  Aurelie  to  pursue  Her 

quiet  paths,  at  peace. 

As  time  drew  on,  and  the  events  last  described 
took  place,  the  dangers  of  the  situation  deepenei 
Since  that  critical  evening  when  Bichard  Ma- 
berly, falling  back  upon  ^e  dernier  ressort  of 
parents  and  guardians,  gave  Charles  his  dis- 
charge, he  retired  still  ftirther  within  his  own 
little  world,  and  there  [endured  in  secret,  as  he 
thought.  Every  day  he  looked  for  the  rettiin 
of  a  contrito  son ;  but  the  evening  closed,  and 
the  contrite  son  never  came.  Every  night  he 
fed  his  hungering  heart  with  hopes,  expecta- 
tions, and  pleasant  imaginings ;  but  tiie  morn- 
ing never  dawned  witiiout  showing  bim  bow 
vain  they  were.  Day  after  day  was  barren, 
and  the  night  blank  and  inexorable. 

But  since  that  same  critical  evening  Mr.  Ha- 
berly's  visits  to  Islington  have  been  more  fre- 
quent. At  first  they  happened  not  oftenerthan 
quarter-day ;  in  feet,  that  he  might  not  be  per- 
suaded to  make  them  at  shorter  intervals,  he 
marked  a  cross  in  the  almanack  against  the  la^ 
Sunday  in  every  third  month ;  and  thencefor- 
ward they  became  a  sort  of  red-letter  days,  with 
privileges  not  transferable.  Latelv,  however,  in 
the  shitless  anxiety  of  his  mind,  he  has  broken 
in  upon  the  vested  interests  of  these  red  days, 
right  of  usage  and  all;  and  the  last  Sunday  in 
every  month  has  seen  him  wending  his  way  slow 
toward  Islington. 

.  "What  for?  Not  to  talk  to  Charlotte.  That 
was  not  to  be  desired :  it  toas  not  desired.  Bnt 
it  occurred  to  Bichard  Maberly  that  it  might  be 
well  for  each  to  know,  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  other  lived ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  Charbtte 
herself,  though  her  thoughts  were  now  pretty 
much  divided  between  penitence  and  the  sad 
fortunes  of  her  old  love,  liked  to  think  of  dying 
some  day  in  that  dim  old  house,  and  nobody  the 
wiser,  perhaps,  till  nobody  knew  where  to  find 
her  grave.  So  a  great,  quiet  satisfaction  foun- 
dered in  her  heart  one  evening  at  church,  when 
she  saw  a  certain  humbled  man  walk  np  the 
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aisle,  and  a  certain  anxious  face  tamed  to  look 
far  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  and  a  fur  tippet 
among  the  congregation.  They  were  found. 
Bichard  Maberly  then  chose  a  place  parallel 
with  Charlotte's,  at  the  other  side  of  the  aisle ; 
which,  to  Charlotte,  signified  a  great  deal. 
Wherefore  was  their  place  equal  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  ?  And  how  wdl  it  was  that  they 
should  entreat  Heaven  together,  side  by  side ; 
and  yet  not  side  by  side — ^but  with  the  path  be- 
tween them,  lest  an  angel  should  come  in  and 
cleave  them  separate. 

Charlotte  turned  thankfally  back  to  her  de- 
votions ;  and  never  before  were  they  so  earnest, 
so  single-minded,  and  unadulterated.  She  did 
not  once  look  round  again  at  the  other  sinner; 
there  was  more  satisfaction  in  only  feeling  that 
he  was  there,  sharing  her  abasement,  praying 
for  her  as  she  for  him,  and  both  for  the  in- 
jured dead.  And  to  me,  knowing  their  history, 
it  was  a  very  touching  sight :  Sie  beauty  and 
the  strength  of  youth  passed  away,  the  con- 
suming passions  of  youth  all  burned  out,  and 
each  heart  lying  still  under  its  own  pale  ashes. 
Year  after  year  they  used  to  meet  in  this  way, 
and  a  very  good  way  too.  The  crow  set  his 
mark  on  both  their  foreheads ;  Charlotte's  dark 
hair  became  silver-streaked  as  well  as  Bichard' s, 
but  years  MIed  to  waste  the  burden  she  had  to 
bear,  or  to  soften  the  aspect  of  the  past. 

In  the  same  manner  Charlotte  made  some 
stealthy  attempt  to  see  her  son,  and  once  or 
twice  succeeded,  at  intervals  of  years.  This 
was  not  often  enough  to  enable  her  to  discover 
the  wrong  side  of  his  character, — ^and  therefore 
she  knew  nothing  of  it;  for  no  other  com- 
munication but  such  as  I  have  mentioned  passed 
between  Cheyne-walk  and  the  merry  hajnlet; 
and  if  there  had,  liaberly  would  still  have  con- 
cealed Charles's  iniquities  from  her.  Her  pro- 
portion of  punishment  was  already  heavy, 
though,  and  he  would  not  have  her  to  share  m 
what  to  him  was  the  greatest  punishment  of  aU. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  thatredounded 
to  the  young  man's  credit  Chaiiotte  was  made 
acquainted  with.  Journals,  reviews,  books, 
reached  her  from  town ;  so  that  she  knew  as 
well  as  the  rest  how  clever  he  was,  and  how 
courted  and  esteemed.  But  how  could  she  feel 
any  pride  in  that  ?  It  is  true  she  read  and  re- 
read every  scrap  that  related  to  him,  and  carefully 
preserved  them  all ;  but  she  hardened  her  heart 
before  she  took  up  book  or  paper,  and,  when  she 
replaced  it  on  the  pile  it  came  from,  never  failed 
to  dap  the  big  Bible  on  the  top,  to  keep  them 
all  down. 

The  last  Sunday  in  the  month  came  round 
again.  It  was  about  three  weeks  after  Charles 
went  singing  away  from  Mrs.  Oakle's  vil- 
lage; and  Mary,  her  labour  of  love  so 
cruelly  lost,  her  last  hope  drifting  away,  her 
heart  broken  with  his  broken  oath,  swooned. 
In  the  mormng,  early,  Susan  found  her  lying 
just  as  the  tree  cut  down  that  fell  i  md,  what 


with  the  reaction  following  upon  the  various 
excitement  of  the  day — the  sudden  shock  she 
sustained  at  Charles's  mad,  reckless,  hopeless 
behaviour — and  what  with  the  fact  that,  in  her 
eagerness  to  save  him  from  frirther  dishonour, 
she  did  not  care  for  the  cold  dews,  meanwhile, 
that  chilled  her  feet — she  had  to  be  put  to  bed, 
sick  unto  death.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  she  found  strength  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Maberly.  She  felt  bound  to  do  so,  because 
she  knew  that  her  sudden  and  unexplained  dis- 
appearance would  give  rise  not  only  to  an  ordi- 
nary anxiety,  but  to  a  thousand  painfrd.  sus- 
picions beside.  But  what  could  she  say  to  him 
when  he  came  down  post-haste  to  see  her? 
How  was  she  to  explain  her  journey  to  Epping, 
her  sudden  illness,  and  Charles's  absence,  without 
reveaUng  his  unkindness  or  his  shame.  It  was 
a  dif&cult  thing  to  do;  and  Mary  could  not 
wholly  succeed.  She  would  not  betray  the 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  go  to  Epping ;  she 
put  on  an  indifferent  face,  and  strove  to  make  it 
appear  that  her  visit  was  nothing  extraordinarr, 
that  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world 
the  coach  was  missed,  and  nothing  more  natural 
than  that  she  should  catch  cold  walking 
on  the  wet  grass.  She  even  fibbed  a  little 
oblique  fib  as  to  the  cold  and  the  common,  and 
said  Charles  warned  her  of  it ;  but  there,  she 
tpos  so  stupid.  But  cheerfril  as  she  strove  to 
appear  when  awake,  there  was  that  on  her  face 
while  she  slept  which  all  the  grass  in  all  the 
prairies,  even  on  the  very  dewiest  evening  of  the 
year,  could  never  have  been  guUty  of.  Mr. 
Maberly  looked,  and  saw  "  Charles !"  plainly 
written  in  dark  lines  upon  her  forehead,  and  her 
lips  as  plainly  trembling  to  the  letters  of  his 
name.  Her  master  made  no  inquiry  of  her,  there- 
fore, as  to  what  had  become  of  him;  he  found  out 
from  the  lips  of  the  Blue  Dragon  itself  how  the 
young  gennerman  went  marching  away  at  mid- 
night with  nothing  but  his  hat  and  stick  on — ^his 
hat  perched  at  the  top  of  the  cane,  over  his  shoulder 
— singing  beautiful,  and  looking  as  if  he  was  a 
sort  of  on  fire ;  and  he  had  not  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  since.  That  was  what  mine 
hostess  said ;  and  a  very  credible  tale  it  was,  as 
the  listener  knew. 

It  was  plain  to  Bichard  Maberly,  then,  that 
between  Mary's  visit,  her  illness,  and  Charlie's 
strange  and  sudden  disappearance,  there  was 
some  sad  connexion ;  and  he  was  the  more  sure 
of  this  because  Marykept  a  too-significant  silence 
as  to  Charlie's  going  away.  Blunted,  there* 
fore,  by  this  new  anxiety,  wondering  how  far 
his  son's  recklessness  had  led  him,  even  fearing 
of  a  morning  to  look  into  his  newspaper,  Ma- 
berly was  glad  when  the  last  Sunday  in  the 
month  came  round  again;  for  there  were  no 
newspapers  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  evening  he 
would  go  to  Islington.  Some  little  calmness, 
some  little  strength  and  hope  for  the  morrow, 
was  always  to  be  brought  away  from  the  church 
there. 
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He  started  tliat  eyeiiing  earlier  than  usaal, 
for  he  was  duller  than  usual.  The  utmost  that 
he  had  feared  was  falling  true;  there  seemed  no 
escape  from  the  punishment  that  had  followed 
from  his  evil  doings,  and  no  end  to  it ;  for  the 
evil  itself  was  perpetuated,  and  perpetuated  itself 
in  this  young  man,  whose  soul  must  live  for 
ever.  The  church  bells  had  scarce  hegun  to 
ring  when  the  brother  of  Old  Umbrellas  entered 
the  porch. 

'^  There  he  goes,"  said  Aurelie,  when  the  door 
closed afb^him, "to 6^ Charlotte onoe move"  She 
sat  in  her  own  room,  at  this  back  of  tho  house, 
to  listen  for  his  going  out ;  and  for  some  minutes 
had  waited,  pale  and  still,  for  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  in  the  passage.  The  garden  gate 
creeked,  and  she  rose  to  go  into  the  front  room 
as  if  to  watch  him  down  the  walk ;  but  she  got 
no  fiorther  than  the  dolphin  by  the  door.  There 
she  paused ;  a  dark  shade  passed  over  her  face  ; 
she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  bowed  her  head  in 
thebaby'slittle  soft  quilt.  Itwasbut  a  momentary 
weakness,  however.  In  a  strong  shudder  it 
passed  away;  she  got  up  from  her  knees, 
sketched  her  hands  towards  the  door,  and  said 
what  Mary  said :  "  Farewell !"  If  the  tone 
was  different,  so  were  the  circumstances;  yet 
at  the  moment  when  the  words  were  uttered,  I 
doubt  whether  there  was  more  anguish  in  one 
heart  than  the  other.  But  it  was  pleasanter  to 
see  Mary  &11  helpless  to  ^te  floor,  than  to  behold 
the  still,  cold,  self-possession  of  Aurelie. 

Aurelie  was  magnificently  attired.  Ifothing, 
joys  nor  sorrows,  ever  induced  her  to  neglect 
the  proprieties  of  civilised  life.  Whether  she  was 
to  eat  alone,  or  with  her  all-engrossed,  nought- 
observing  husband,  or  in  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  she  dressed  £[)r  dinner  with  the  same  care ; 
but  to-day  she  took  especial  pains  to  look  well, 
and  succeeded  to  a  wonder.  Her  person  was 
magnificent,  her  taste  nearly  perfect ;  and  when 
did  any  woman  fedl  to  look  beautiful  in  her 
wedding-dress,  whei)  put  on  (as  in  Aurelie's 
case)  for  **  the  first  time  from  that  day  to  this  ?'' 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  my  informant,  wagging  his 
head  impressively  at  every  word,  and  marking 
his  horror  by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary 
h'a — "  that  whoman  actujJly  came  down  to 
diimer,  that  vhery  day,  in  her  brhidal  dress ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Sir  ?  Whowhat 
do  you  think  of  that.  Sir  ?" 

I  thought  there  was  no  present  occasion  to 
invigorate  the  Queen's  English.  The  case  did 
not  demand  it;  and  the  wedding-dre^  might 
be  otherwise  explained.  Aurelie  wore  it  ti^at 
day ;  she  took  such  extraordinary  pains  to  look 
her  best,  with  a  good  instinctive  hope  that  her 
husband  would  notice  it,  and  say  the  few  kind 
words  which  at  that  crisis  of  her  &te,  might 
suffice  to  mend  it  best.  That  was  the  half- 
defi904,  scarce-conscious  idea  in  the  woman's 
iniD4,  and  it  only  became  more  definite,  she  be- 
came quite  conscious  of  it,  only  as  she  saw  it 
BignoUy  defeated.    Mr.  Maberly  came  out  of  his 


abstraction  to  make  a  few  forced  remarks,  ate 
his  dinner,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  Aurelie's 
appearance  than  if  all  women  had  looked  just  bo 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Aurelie,  therefore,  looked  back  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  path  she  was  about  to  quit.  When 
she  rose  from  the  side  of  the  cradle,  she  weut  to 
her  dressing-table,  took  the  jewels  from  her  hair, 
frx}m  her  ears,  from  her  fingers,  placed  them 
carefully  in  their  case,  locked  it,  and  placed  the 
key  on  the  lid.  Then  she  took  off  her  fine 
clothes,  replacing  them  with  the  poorest;  and  the 
neatest  in  her  wardrobe;  and,  with  her  hair 
brushed  out  as  plajn  as  h^  maid's,  she  was 
ready  I  Her  bonnet  and  shawl  lay  on  the  bed; 
and,  lifting  the  window,  she  sat  down  as  to  wait 
and  listen  for  somebody's  coming. 

The  June  wind  came  edd3ring  in,  and  lostled 
in  the  curtains  of  baby's  bed.  'Twas  ever  so 
gentle  a  rustling,  not  greater  than  ConstaJioe 
used  to  make  whenever  she  woke,  and  distri- 
buted her  aimless  little  arms  among  the  sur- 
rounding Eruasels ;  but  Aurelie  heard  it.  She 
could  not  fail  to  remark,  too,  how  like  the  rum 
of  baby  waking  it  was;  and  dared  not  hx^ 
round  at  first,  lest  it  should  really  be  that  the 
June  wind  had  borne  the  child  back,  to  r^rooch 
her  with  her  quiet  violet  eyes.  This  reminded 
her  that  she  must  not  abandon  eveiythiiig  that 
had  belonged  to  littie  Constance — ^that  it  conld 
be  no  harm  to  take  away  some  little  token  that 
she  had  been ;  and  what  better  than  the  shoes? 
FuU  of  misgiving,  she  drew  forth  these  little 
treasures  once  more.  They  looked  |:ather  dif* 
ferent.  It  scented  to  Aurelie  that  they  were 
not  BO  much  hers, — as  if  they  were  sulky,  and 
would  not  look  like  her  baby's.  And  yet,  said 
a  voice,  these  may  be  one  day  the  pleasantest 
things  your  eyes  may  rest  on. 

So  she  thrust  them  into  her  bosom ;  and  once 
there,  they  seemed  to  relent,  lying  90  soft  9od 
kindly,  so  like  baby's  own  little  feet,  that  they 
began  to  re-awaken  some  disturbing  thoughts. 
The  curtains  gentiy  shook  agaii^ ;  and  thye  foun- 
tains of  her  t^irs  were  suddenly  troubled.  ^'  0, 
my  littie  Constance,"  she  said,  "  if  you  mn 
here  to  say.  For  my  sake! — ^And  why  not? 
Who  knows  that  she  is  not  here  with  me  now— 
my  baby!"  She  rose  and  paced  the  room, 
pressing  the  littie  shoes  to  her  bosom,  and 
staring  vaguely  before  her.  The  balance 
wavered  once  piore,  and,  influenced  by  the 
shoes,  turned  a  little  to  the  side  of  right 
Aurelie  paused — went  slowly  to  the  toilette 
table,  and  mechanically  opened  the  jewel-case 
again,  with  an  abstract  intention  of  restoring 
one  most  accustomed  hoop  to  her  fingers.  At 
that  instant  the  chuich-going  bell  ceased  to  toll  ; 
and  Charles  entered  the  room.  Aurehe,  s*^^ 
snapped  down  the  lid  of  the  casket,  the  blood 
rushed  in  one  whole  torrent  to  her  heart;  and 
our  friend  the  Enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  smashed  the  balsmce  altpgether  at  a 
blow. 
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At  flii^  YBfy  mopiei^t  Bicfaard  Haberly,  who 
had  b^e^  rambling  about  the  churchyard  till 
thei^,  entered  the  church,  ^e  cast  a  side- 
glance  in  the  direction  in  which  Charlotte  always 
sat ;  and,  for  the  first  thae,  she  was  not  there. 
No  matter;  an  accident  had  soi^y  detained  her, 
and  she  woi^d  come  in  at  sope  fit  interval  of  the 
service.  Sut  the  parson  prayed,  th^  parson 
preached,  and  still  Ghaxlotte  was  npt  there  to 
hear;  the  ozganist  playe4  out  the  people,  but  he 
did  not  play  out  the  old-fashioned  bonnet,  nor  the 
fur  tippet  jihat  time. 

Mab^ly  said  it  was  od4f  an4  felt  t)iat  ^t  w^ 
ominous.  The  ]^ldarBtandlng  was  so  per^Bct  be- 
twe^  them,  that  he  vras  8ur^  she  must  haye 
known  he  would  be  there,  and  her  life  was  so 
even,  so  sadly  regular,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive of  any  accident  thafi  could  prevent  her 
ooming,  but  illness  or  death  I  To  die,  or  even 
to  lie  a-sick-bed,  nfhen  Meni^ess  and  solitary, 
waa  mel^choly  to  think  of.  Kr.  Haberly  got 
inelancholy  thinlqng  so ;  and  after  a  ramble  up 
and  down  a  quLet  street  or  two,  he  determin^ 
to  go  and  see  wbether  the  shutters  were  up  at 
the  old  hous0,  or  Charlotte  burned  a  rushlight. 

BJ9  went,  and  lool^ed  pp  at  the  windows  a§  h^ 
parsed  with  a  jaunty,  casual  air.  The  shutters 
were  not  up.  He  die^  went  a  long  walk  round 
about  the  fields,  returning  to  Iub  observations 
when  it  was  quite  (isu^k.  The  curtains  ^ere  not 
drawn,  and  there  was  no  light  whi^t^ver  in 
CharlcHtte's  room.  What  pould  be  the  meaning 
of  that  ?  Solitary  people  had  been  known  to 
live  quietly  so  long  that  the  habit  extended  unto 
death ;  and  they  deceased,  as  thpy  existed,  almost 
without  knowing  it.     Could  it  be  that  Charlotte 

"Weirdon 0  vision  in  a  sun-bonnet ! — eotild  it 

be  that  Charlotte  Weirdon  had  so  slipped  from 
her  sorrows,  and  lay  there  visible  to  all  the 
stars  of  heaven  ? 

Bichard  Maberly  could  not  help  thinkiog  all 
this  as  he  passed  and  repassed  be^re  the  old 
house,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  windows  of 
the  deserted  room.  And  surdy  some  secret  in- 
telligence did  seem  to  pass  between  its  open, 
dark,  uncurtained  casement  and  the  stars  in  the 
blue  vault  above.  Kaberly  did  not  forget,  how- 
ever, l^t,  though  these  notions  were  very  patural, 
they  were  not  necessarily  founded  in  &ct  i  and 
a  more  probable  as  well  as  pleasing  suggestion 
was,  that  Charlotte  was  absent  from  hom^s  by 
some  ohancfd  or  other.  Soothed  a  little  by  tUa 
common-sense  consideration,  and  resisting  the 
temptation  to  inquire  at  the  house,  the  still* 
bordered  xnan  tiumed  back  ]ipon  his  homeward 
way. 

Arrived  ne^rr  home  again,  he  looked  up  at  tiiie 
house  just  as  he  had  done  at  Charlotte's,  and 
not  without  soi^e  vague  expectation  of  meeting 
the  same  ^pearanjce.  Kieverth^less  he  was 
shocked  to  find  hi^  expectations  really  realised. 
It  was  now  4oven  o'ploek ;  but  67  was  dar^  and 
still,  and  the  pncurtained  windows  stared  blank 
down  npon  th^  riyor,  as  if  they  would  n^er 


recoyer  from  th^  surprise.  Bjehard  ICahorly 
trembled  violentiy.  The  whole  house  could  not 
look  so  desolate  by  chance ;  and  it  was  so  densolate 
looking  that  he  could  no  more  think  of  pulling 
at  the  bell  than  you  would  think  of  rapping  at 
the  gate  of  Mx.  Hood's  Haunted  House,  ft  i& 
true  ha  had  a  private  key  in  hia  pocket. 

Evans  and  her  colleagues  of  the  kitchen — ^let 
us  not  omit  the  knife-boy,  for  his  was  the  indig- 
nation that  knows  no  bounds  —  heard  their 
master  walk  up  the  garden  and  open  the  door. 
They  "kmw  ^^  fi>ot8tep,  hasty  a^id  unsteady  as 
it  was;  but  they  only  looked  at  e§fik  other  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  did  not  stir.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  house,  then,  when  Biohard 
entered;  not  a  shuffle,  not  a  whisper.  He 
would  have  called  Mrs.  Evans,  but  he  was  so 
impressed  with  the  certainty  that  some  celan^Uy 
had  befallen  him,  that  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Instinctively,  he  went  upstairs  at  once  to 
Aufplie's  room.  It  ^^  empty;  hep  bridal 
clothes  l^y  ^catteired  on  the  floor,  as  she  cast  them 
off;  the  window  was  <^en ;  and  the  night  winds 
were  sti}l  playing  in  the  hangings  of  ^e  baby's 
bed-  He  clasped  his  hands  together  as  he 
gkgned  round  at  all  this,  by  the  moonlight.  He 
clasped  his  ha^ds  together,  and  his  spirit  began 
to  sicken  and  to  melt  away,  as  his  eyes  op^ed 
i^d  he  saw  at  last*  Aurelie  gon/^ !  But  there 
was  mercy  still  in  the  adminis^tioii  of  this  just 
reward,  and  he  did  not  yet  guess  hx^w  or  with 
whom  Aurelie  was  gonje.  He  approached  ths 
table  with  an  idea  that  a  letter  might  lie  there ; 
and  something  unusual  ground  imder  his  boot. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up ;  and  Aurelie's  wedding- 
ring  slid  down  his  finger.  She  had  already  taken 
it  from  the  casket  again  whon  Charies  eame  into 
the  room,  startHng  it  out  of  her  band.  It  fell  to 
the  fioor ;  ard  there  it  lay  for  ^ohard  Maberly 
to  tread  upon. 

What  doubt  could  now  remain  ?  Aurelie  was 
indeed  gop.e.  He  &lt  it  must  h»  so;  there  was 
the  proof  of  it,  bjniised  9nd  di«giaoed,  on  his 
own  finger.  But  not  a  spark  of  anger  waa 
struck  in  her  husband's  mind*  He  clasped  his 
hands  together  once  more,  and  said,  '<  God's  will 
be  done.  Hy  punishment  is  complete.  I  am 
repaid  in  my  own  coin :  dish(moured  and  aban- 
doned as  I  dishonoured  and  abandoned." 

Mrs.  Evans,  overpoming  at  length  the  nervoui? 
timidity  iato  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the 
knowledge  of  her  mistress's  flight,  came  up  with 
a  lighted  caudle.  She  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
received  no  cmswer.  She  W€^t  into  the  room; 
her  master  was  so  intentiy  bending  the  ring 
backward  and  forward  that  he  did  not  hear  her. 
The  light,  however,  arrested  his  attention;  ha 
looked  up  quickly,  with  painfully  eager  express 
siou  of  hope,  and  eried,  '^  Who's  that?" 

^^Mr.  Charles,"  answered  the  bewildeeed 
housekeeper. 

^*  Mr.  Charles  ?"  repeated  her  master  iraguely, 
eomiug  forward  to  meet  her  meaning. 

'^Tes,  Sir.    I  was  at  (diapel  mfaeU,  but 
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Susan  and  Bobert  both  saw  him.  They  don't 
know  how  he  got  into  the  house,  though  they 
saw  him  go  out  with  Missis  all  of  a  hurry,  and 
there  was  a  boat  a  waiting  for  them,  and  they 
crossed  straight  over  the  river  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  got  into  a  carriage  waiting  the  other  side. 
Robert  he  went  down  by  the  water  and  saw  them 
get  in,  and  he  was  certain  sure  it  was  Mr. 
Charles,  because  he  saw  him." 

'*  My  son !  Not  my  son  ?"  cried  the  unhappy 
man  in  a  frenzy. 

"Mr.  Charles,  I  said,  Sir,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Evans,  backing  into  the  doorway,  for  she  was 
alarmed  at  the  changes  in  his  haggard,  terror- 
stricken  face. 

''  My  Ood,  I  see !  And  all  this  guilt,  as  well 
as  all  this  agouy,  is  mine!  It  is  too  much! 
My  wife,  my  own  son ! — ^Lord,  it  is  too  much ! 
Charlotte  was  not  mv  brother's  wifl&— she  was 
not  your  wife,  Tom!"  cried  he,  in  the  over- 
whehning  angnish  of  his  heart.  He  picked  up 
his  .hat  and  cane,  and  reeled  down  stairs. 
"Where's  the  boat?  Where's  the  boatman? 
But  if  s  my  own  fault.  It  is  just,  but,  Almighty 
Heaven,  when  will  vou  be  mercifid  ?  Oh,  this 
can  never  be  meant !-— it  is  too  temble  to  be 
real.  Aurelie  wiU  come  back,  and  all  must  be 
cleared  np. 

Uttering  ejaculations  like  these,  the  stricken 
man  hurried  down  to  the  bank,  the  arrow  in  his 
heart,  found  Ihe  boatman  who  carried  Aurelie 
and  Charies  over  the  river,  and  insisted,  late  as 
it  was,  on  being  taken  to  the  spot  where  the 
carriage  waited  for  them. 

"  Is  it  there  now  ?"  he  eagerly  asked  of  the 
boatman,  as  they  neared  the  opposite  bank.  "  Is 
the  carriage  liiere  now?"  said  he,  peering 
through  the  dark. 

"  There  now,  Sir?  No,  Sir !  Driv  off  four 
hours  ago, — ^like  hell,  your  honour — over  that 
way." 

It  was  a  mere  rude  waste  on  that  side  the 
river,  a  flat,  guideless  waste,  without  a  house, 
and  scarce  a  tree  within  view.  The  moment 
the  boat  grated  upon  the  bank,  Maberly  hurried 
out,  bade  the  boatman  return,  and  set  off  stoutly 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

"  Does  he  mean  feUer  de  m,  now  ?"  asked  the 
waterman,  looking  into  his  'bacco  box  for  a  re- 
ply. He  took  a  quid,  and  went  back  rumi- 
nating ;  but  soon  wandered  from  the  question. 

Bidbard  Mab«rly  was  quickly  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  wandered  straight  on,  trod  good  miles 
before  it  occurred  to  him  at  all  tiiat  to  pursue  on 
foot  a  carriage  which  started  four  hours  ago 
was  absurd ;  even  if  he  knew  which  way  to 
follow  it.  He  was  not  struck  very  forcibly  with 
the  fact,  however,  when  it  did  occur  to  him. 
This  was  the  way  they  fled,  or  nearly  so.  He 
uuu  on  their  patifi ;  and  on  he  doggedly  went, 
with  a  latent  idea  that  he  could  and  would 
pursue  it  till  he  fell  dead.  Mile  after  mile  he 
tramped  it  along,  till  his  Hmbs  faltered,  till  his 
eyes  ached  with  staring  through  the  darkness  so 


long,  and  the  searing  agonies  behind  them;  but 
stUl  was  he  hurried  on  by  the  storm  of  emo- 
tions that  beat  in  his  bosom.  The  field  and  the 
village  he  passed  at  the  same  pace,  and  still 
went  on. 

But  in  these  contests  Nature  has  always  the 
mastery  at  last.  Bichard  Maberly  began  to  tire 
too  much.  Three  o'clock  from  a  distant  church, 
and  the  sweet  breezes  of  a  June  dawning  blew 
over  the  old  man's  forehead.  It  cooled  a  little 
under  their  wings;  the  fires  of  his  angbish  cooled 
a  little  also,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  There 
was  an  inn — ^Half-way  House  it  was  called— 
standing  off  the  path  into  the  road,  a  little 
beyond ;  and  there  was  a  long  settle  by  the  door 
where  carters  rested  and  drank  pots  of  beer. 
Utterly  exhausted,  Bichard  Maborly  dropped 
upon  the  bench,  and  in  five  minutes  sank  to 
sleep — sprawled  all  along  like  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond  where  the  carters  drank  be^. 

For  an  hour  he  lay  there  motionless  as  death, 
and  not  much  unlike  it;  the  morning  wind 
blowing  in  his  grey  hair  with  such  a  dexterous 
touch  of  winter,  that  it  blew  his  hair  twice  &8 
white  before  the  hour  expired.  Then  a  waggon 
came  rumbling  down  the  road,  to  the  jiagUng 
of  bells,  and  stopped  before  the  Half-way  House. 

"  HuUoa !"  cries  the  waggoner,  cracking  his 
whip  over  the  sleeper's  head.  "Hulloa!" 
shouted  he,  grinning,  ^' where  be  thy  tenm? 
Where  be  they  mon,  I  say  ?" 

Maberly  started  to  his  feet.  ''Gone  to 
Epping,  perhaps.  Ah !  perhaps  I  shall  find 
them  at  Epping !"  Away  he  staggered  down 
the  road  again,  not  yet  awake ;  and  the  jolly 
waggoner  laughed  loud. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

A£L  OVXB. 

Whbk  Mr.  Maberly  departed,  after  his  visit  to 
the  sick-bed  of  our  Mary,  he  left  his  purse  with 
her,  and  kindly  bade  her  make  haste  to  getwelL 
But  gold  is  mere  dross,  and  who  can  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased  ?  Not  that  I  expect  my  reader, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  be  sentimental 
enough  to  believe  that  Mary's  illness  result^ 
from  a  mind  distressed.  He  remembers  the  wet 
shoes,  and  says  she  caught  a  cold.  And  so  she 
did.  That  was  what  her  doctor  said.  Says  he, 
"This  young  lady,  Mr.  Maberly — one  of  Nature's 
ladies,  and  my  most  charming  patient,  Sir— has 
a  very  delicate  physique;  I  may  say,  a  wry 
delicate  physique ;  and  the  calibre  of  her  |mind, 
Sir,  has  been  calculated  to  aggravate  that  deli- 
cacy. She  might  have  lived  to  a  respectable 
old  age,  though,  with  little  assistance  from  anj 
Galen  of  ns  all,  if  she  had  not  caught  tbat 
desperate  cold.  And" — ^he  added  that,  I  pledge 
my  word — "  if  she  had  been  a — a — ^you  under- 
stand—quite easy  in  her  mind.  Eor  it  is  mj 
impression,  dear  Sir, — ^and  my  experience,  as 
you  know,  is  not  a  trifle, — ^that  there  is  a  little 
secret  trouble  in  that  young  lady's— I  will  not 
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say  heart,  because  that  is  anatomically  abfiiird, 
— ^but  mind.  A  little  loye-aflGoir,  perhaps; 
slight  blighted  afEection,  that  might  be  arranged. 
But  I  mnst  candidly  say,  if  you  cannot  cure 
that  distemper  before  I  cure  this  siobaess,  I  am 
afraid  I  shiJl  not  oure  this  sickness  before  wme- 
hody  cures  that  distemper."  ^d  ilie  doctor, 
having  vouchsafed  so  muchy  looked  as  grave,  as 
mild,  as  wise,  as  impenetrable,  as  Egyptian 
Kemnon^ 

It*  was  a  sickness  which  no  earthly  medicine, 
no  earthly  counsels,  could  remove.  Mary  knew 
it;  and  she  applied  to  the  Great  Physician  for 
a  little  ease — ^to  the  Great  Physician,  who  gives 
advice  gratis  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  every  day, 
from  dawn  to  dawn.  Change  of  scene,  said 
the  Great  Physician;  Mary  bought  that  was 
well,  and  prepared  to  leave  this  world  below. 

This  intimation  she  received  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  about  a  week  ago— I  mean  a  week 
before  the  fatal  day  chnmided  in  the  last 
chapter.  Mary  had  been  growing  daily  and 
rapidly  worse---daily  and  rapidly  more  con- 
tented and  at  peace.  But  the  afternoon  was  so 
beautiful — so  calm,  so  tunny,  so  full  of  health 
and  life — ^how  could  she  help  longing  to  walk 
upon  its  turf  once  more,  down  ti^e  lanes  and 
under  the  trees,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shadows? 
And  then  she  herself  felt  so  strong  and  cbeerfdl ; 
and  who  knew  but  the  setting  sun  might  set 
that  day  upon  her  strength  for  ever  ? 

Mary  accordingly  got  up  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  was  rechning,  dressed  with  the  help 
of  good  Susan  Oakle,  and  went  abroad.  Of 
course  she  wandered  on  to  the  common.  She 
walked  up  and  down  just  as  she  had  walked 
with  Charles,  repeating  in  her  heart  what  he 
had  said  and  what  she  had  said ;  and  at  length 
sat  down  to  rest  by  the  brook  at  which  he  had 
sworn.  Its  little  stream  ran  along  innocent 
enough — it  was  one  of  the  last  brooks  in  the 
world  to  give  any  one  disquiet;  but  Mary 
looked  on  it  with  superstitious  eyes,  and  heard 
its  murmurings  with  superstitious  ears,  as  if  its 
tinv  voice  was  still  bearing  witness  to  the  ter- 
rible oath,  recklessly  made  and  most  impiously 
broken.  She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes, 
and  rocked  to  and  fro,  thinking  of  what  had 
been  said  there. 

'''To-night,  to-night  seals  all!'  Alas!  it 
was  too  true.  'This  rivulet  shall  be  to  me 
the  river  of  death ;  it  is  narrow  enough  and  as 
easy  to  leap ' — was  that  true,  too  ?"  she  said, 
looking  up  with  curious  awe.  "  For  the  instant 
he  swore  we  leapt  across !  Am  I  to  die,  then  ? 
(glancing  at  her  thin  fingers).  And  he,  can  it 
be  that  bos  soul  sickened  of  that  dreadful  oath, 
as  my  poor  body  sickened  of  the  dews — ^that 
^AiM  he  shaU  die?" 

She  rose  slowly  and  looked  around;  but 
neither  earth  nor  heaven  gave  any  sign,  or 
responded  to  her  inquiring  eyes. 

Walking  as  they  walk  for  whom  the  earth 
is  no  more,  ehe  wandered  home,  and  went  pre- 


sently to  bed.  In  the  night  she  woke;  and 
between  sleeping  and  wakmg,  she  thought  she 
heard  it  said,  "  For  yourself,  it  is  so.  For  him, 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  our  God,  meroifol 
to  sinners."  That  was  true  healing,  0  doctor ! 
And  day  by  day  as  she  wandered  still  fhrther 
into  the  desert  that  lies  before  the  Land  of 
Promise,  the  manna  more  abundantly  fell. 

Now  we  win  skip  a  few  days,  for  there  is 
little  to  say  of  them,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
come  to  the  end  of  the  story.  What  was  the 
reason  Charlotte  was  not  at  church  that  Scmdary 
evening,  nor  at  home?  She,  in  her  turn,  had 
found  her  way  to  Mrs.  Oakle's  village.  A  mes- 
senger came  with  a  letter  for  her— Charlie's 
messenger;  for  his  discoveries  did  not  stop  half- 
way— ^he  contrived  to  unravel  the  whole  mystery, 
and  diacovared  her.  And  some  hours  before  he 
set  off  to  join  Auielie,  he  sent  to  apprise  Char- 
lotte of  the  fSatal  mistake  into  whmh  poor  Old 
XTmbreUas  had  led  everybody,  in  his  anxiety  to 
fulfil  the  desires  of  one  who  had  so  cruelly  used 
him.  The  letter  comprised' all  Ihe  details  of  t^ 
case  (accompanying  it  was  the  pooket-book  and 
all  it  containad) ;  and  concluded  with  the  infor- 
mation that,  in  the  strange  haps  of  chance,  her 
daughter  now  lay  sick  in  the  very  house  to 
which  she  had  been  carried  after  her  birth. 

The  information  was  so  sudden  and  so  strange, 
that  Chatlotte  could  scarce  believe  it ;  but  there 
were  evidences  in  the  pocket-book  which  she 
could  understand  as  well  as  another;  and,  roused 
from  the  sad  lethaigy  in  which  die  had  been 
living  so  long,  she  hurried  off  without  the  loss 
of  a  minute  to  the  child  who  might  be  lost  yet 
ere  she  could  be  found.  It  was  eariy  in  the 
evening  when  Charlotte  arrived,  and  learned 
that  Mary  did  indeed  lie  sick  in  the  roam  above. 
"  Who  is  that?''  asked  Mary  of  Susan,  who 
came  weeping  in  to  see  if  the  patient  were 
adeep.    She  had  heard  her  mother^s  voice. 

"  A  neighbour^— only  a  neighbour,''  answered 
Susan,  crimsoning ;  for,  of  course,  to  have  told 
the  sick  girl  that  her  mother  had  come  to  see  her, 
would  never  haye  done.  Ladeed,  it  was  on  that 
account  that  Susan  stole  up  to  see  whether  she 
were  asleep  or  no ;  for  Charlotte,  as  well  for  her 
own  sake  as  for  Mary's,  dared  not  avow  herself, 
and  could  not  hurt  herself  to  look  upon  the  pale 
&ce  awake. 

"  I  never  heard  her  here  before,"  Mary  re- 
plied.    "  Have  I  seen  her  ?" 
"No,  I  don't  think  you  have." 
"  Has  she  come  to  see  me  ?" 
"  Yes ;  but  I  told  her  you  were  too  ilL" 
"  Oh  no,  I  am  not,  Susan.    Let  her  come  up, 
if  she  pleases.     I  feel  quite  well  to-day.    Be- 
sides, it's  so  kind  of  her  to  call." 

Susan  went  down  looking  very  serious — (she 
had  seen  people  who  felt  quite  well  to-day 
before)  and  reported  the  conversation  word  for 
word.  Charlotte  burst  into  tears,  and  would 
have  gone  up  if  she  could,  but  her  limbs  trent- 
bled  so  much  they  could  do  nothing  else.    Still 
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she  sat  trembling  and  making  a  thousand  in- 
quiries of  Susan.  It  was  of  no  use  to  question 
Mrs.  Oakle— she  was  at  her  usual  amusement 
of  arranging  and  disarranging  linen  on  a  clothes- 
horse,  and  to  all  remarks  replied,  '^  You  leave 
her  to  me,  ma'am ;  she's  doing  yerj  well.  She's 
a  young  thing,  but  she's  doing  very  well." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  an  answer  of  this 
kind  that  they  heard  a  rustling  on  the  stairs. 
The  house  was  low,  the  descent  from  one  room ; 
to  another  was  an  easy  operation;  and  when 
Charlotte  turned  her  head,  she  saw  Mary  coming 
in — a  loose  robe  thrown  round  her,  and  a 
cheerful  expression  lighting  up  her  £acc. 

"  They  would  not  let  you  come  to  see  me, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  playfully,  ''and  so  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  down  to  see  you.  It  is 
really  very  kind  to  call  on  a  stranger.  I  heard 
you,  and  could  not  let  you  go  away  without 
thanking  you.  I'm  strong  enough  you  see, 
Susan."  She  placed  her  hand  in  her  mother's, 
and  laughed  quite  a  gav  little  laugh. 

CSiarlotte  reeled  in  her  chair-'-for  she  could 
not  nse — and  answered  without  a  word.  She 
felt,  however,  how  necessary  it  was,  perhaps  for 
the  life  of  the  ^\  not  to  betray  herself;  and 
the  thought  acted  like  an  inspiration.  ''My 
dear  child,"  she  said,  with  sudden  calnmeas, 
''  you  should  not  have  come  out  of  your  room. 
Let  me  beseech  you  to  return  at  once." 

"  Will  you  come  and  gossip  with  me  a  little 
while,  then,  dear  madam  ?" 

"Tes — ^Iwill!"  replied  Charlotte,  choking. 
So  Mary  turned  back,  but  before  she  had  gone 
three  paces  her  treacherous  strength  des^ted 
her.  ''You  must  help  me,"  she  said  to  her 
mother,  with  not  quite  so  gay  a  smile,  and 
passed  her  arm  round  her  waist,  and  dropped 
h3r  head  upon  her  shoulder. 

They  went  up-stairs,  Mary  was  got  into  bed 
again,  and  there  they  talked — ^the  mother  never 
daring  to  betray  a  single  feeling  of  her  mother's 
heart.  Presentljp-  Mary  dropped  asleep,  and 
Charlotte  sat  beside  her  tiU  it  was  pitch  dark, 
holding  her  hand. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Maberly  was  wander- 
ing be£ore  her  window;  about  the  time  he 
crossed  the  river,  Charlotte  went  away  to  bed, 
leaving  her  daughter  in  a  sound,  sweet  sleep ; 
and  while  he  went  staggering  along  in  the  dark, 
under  the  last  blow  from  the  sword  of  Betribu- 
tion,  Charlotte  drank  the  last  drop  from  its  cup 
of  blood  and  tears. 

The  morning  came.  Mary  woke,  and  Eichard 
Maberly  threw  himself  on  tiie  settle  where  the 
carters  drank  beer.  He  sank  to  sleep  Ml  of 
wild  dreamB ;  Mary  rose  once  more  witii  a  deep, 
deep  cahn  in  her  heart.  She  had  strength  once 
more  to  go  to  the  window,  where  she  had  stood  to 
see  Charles  march  madly  past,  where  the  sun- 
shine now  lay  spread  out  softly ;  she  touched  the 
latch,  a  leaf  of  the  window  swung  back  upon 
the  vine  without,  and  1h.e  breezes  that  touched 
her  other's  hair  with  wintry  fingers  hung  her 


cheeks  again  with  the  frvita  of  Bummer.  Hw 
vine  rustled  with  a  sad,  solemn  Bouad;  ttbe 
trees  waved  thoughtfully ;  white  doods  went  op 
the  sky  higher  and  higher,  and  were  loet  in.  Hub 
all-embracing  heavens.  Mary  sat  down  and 
looked  out,  with  wide,  bright  eyes. 

"  Our  father,"  she  said— 

The  vine  rustled  agun  with  a  sad,  soI^ba 
sound,  the  trees  waved  faiewell,  and  anotlier 
white  cloud  sailed  up  the  sky  and  was  ]p6t  in  tke 
all-embracing  heavens. 

Then  the  waggoner  cracked  his  whip  over 
Eichard  Maberly's  head,  and  he  started,  half 
awakened,  down theroad.  To  Eppiog,  however — 
an  idea  derived  £Fom  his  dreams — seemed  to  him 
a  good  idea.  It  was  probable  he  might  gather 
some  intelligence  there— from  Mary,  perhaps; 
at  any  rate  it  would  be  doing  something  definite. 
He  obtained  post  horses  at  the  town  just  beyond 
the  Half-way  House,  and  was  driven,  acc(»diBg  to 
the  humour  of  his  mind^  furiously. 

London  was  scarce  awake  yet^  when  the 
coach  rattled  into  the  village.  As  he  seared 
it,  Maberly  thrust  his  head  impatiently  out 
of  the  window,  and  there,  to  be  seen,  was 
the  for  tippet  quietiy  taking  a  walk.  It 
WM  Charlotte,  who,  assured  that  Mary  was 
quietly  sleeping,  had  wandered  out  to  think. 
Again  amazed,  Maberly  shouted  to  the  postillion 
to  stop.  In  another  mom^it,  Charlotte  was 
seated  in  the  ooach,  the  postillion  was  <»dei!ed  to 
drive  round  the  village  by  half  an  hour's  route, 
and  they  mutually  told  what  they  had  to  teil. 

"After  all,  then,  he  is  nothing  to  us! — nothing 
to  me  but  the  whip  in  the  hands  of  Justaee  and 
Mercy.  0,  Charlotte,  how  strange  it  is !  Bnt, 
thank  Gfod,"  cried  Bichard  Maberly,  as  be 
alighted  at  Mrs.  Oakle's  door.  ''  Thank  God ! 
at  least  one-half  our  trouble  is  taken  away;  and 
I  hope,  Charlotte,  it  is  the  sign  that  oar  punish- 
ment is  about  to  cease,  and  pardon  to  beg;in. 
Where  is  Mary  ?" 

"  Let  us  go  up  and  see  her,  Eichard." 

They  went  up  softly,  Charlotte  taking  his 
hand  as  they  entered  tiie  room.  Maryaat  by 
the  window,  iiever  stimiig.  Her  e^  wei4 
dosed,  and  her  heart  was  still.  The  joined 
hands  of  Eichard  and  Chariotte  clutched  with 
the  same  convulsive  start.  It  was  plain  at  a 
glance.  They  looked  at  each  olher  in  an  agony 
of  silence ;  and  there  ihey  stood,  plainly  at  tiiie 
other  end  of  their  path  of  roses. 

Charles  and  Aurelie  were  never  heard  of  more. 
A  long-handed  American  man  did  tell  me,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  of  a  Colonel  HJarper,  wiio 
used  to  Hve  alone  with  a  splendid  woman,  who 
hated  him  to  the  death.  It  was  in  the  depths 
of  a  glorious  grove-country  in  the  southern  oon- 
tinent.  He  told  sad,  wild  stories  of  Colonel 
Harper—of  adventures  romantic  and  reckless-— 
of  the  woman  abandoned  and  alone  for  montiks 
together,  with  fifty  miles  of  jungle  about  her  on 
every  side.  He  concluded  wi<£  a  melanehidy 
anecdote  of  a  pistoli  iradded  with  the  heel  of 
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a    babVs    Aoe,   which    I  would    rath«    not 

Ab  for  Bichari  aad  Chatiotte— by-and-%je 
ibejr  got  reary  old  aHMl  grey ;  and  he  went  down 


to  Evelyn,  and  bought  two  littie  ade-by-sido 
oottagefi  almost  in  tbe  shadow  of  the  (dxorciL ; 
and  there  they  lived  cloae  neighbourB  till  they 
died. 


A   SATJNTEE  NEAE   SHORNCLIFFE. 


How  many  crowd  the  walks  of  dty  life,  and 
whirl  round  the  dull  circle  of  its  amusements 
and  its  toils^  until  from  habit  they  know  not  how 
to  tread  their  native  soil,  except  it  lie  beneath  a 
pavement!  Such  unfortunates,  arrived  at  the 
brink  of  this  Kentish  hill,  are  Med  with  appre- 
hension ;  and,  as  they  descend  the  gentle  dope, 
advance  only  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  with  a 
simper  half  of  dislike  and  half  of  fear.  They 
-were  not  brought  hither  by  the  renown  of  rural 
beauty^  or  the  scent  of  the  salt  sea  air.  True 
to  Hieir  city  instincts — binding  up  expectations 
of  delight  with  ideas  of  noise,  bustle,  and  multi- 
tudes— ttiev  have  only  found  their  way  to  these 
beautiful  downs,  whose  chiefest  charm  is  their 
habitual  solitude,  by  the  attraction  of  the  Poreign 
Camp ;  towards  which  Ihey  impatiently  set  their 
faces,  greally  regretting  the  intervening  valley 
and  hul.  Iiiey  seem  not  even  of  those  who 
love  the  country  as  the  cattle  only  love  it — 
as  Jenny  Deans  admired  Eichmond — ^for  its 
''biaw  feeding,^'  its  inspiration  of  health, 
and  oi  all  animal  enjoyment;  still  less  for 
that  mystic  influence  which  soothes  and 
invigorates  the  mind,  while  the  eye  is  fiUed 
by  its  images  of  beauty.  Let  them  go !  For 
rxa, — ^when  brooding  anxiously  over  some  heart 
or  household  care,  when  sittmg  in  solitude  or 
sorrow, — how  great  a  change  has  come  over  us, 
suddenly^  as  the  sweet  tones  of  music  broke 
upon  the  ear :  somewhat  of  this  change  shall 
we  experience  by  turning  from  their  company, 
oat  of  the  dusty  road  to  which  we  have  de- 
scended, and  taking  this  grassy  path,  which 
mav  not  lead  us  to  &e  Camp,  but  may  afford  us 
sights,  great  and  small,  infinitely  better  worth 
our  notice.  On  one  side  we  have  the  sea,  still 
some  hundred  feet  below  us, — on  the  other, 
fields  of  fresh  ripening  com ;  by  which  we  care- 
fully tread,  lest  we  shake  its  beaded  fringe  of 
gold  as  we  pass.  Beds  of  the  scarlet  poppy,  and 
of  the  viper's  buglos,  bright  and  blue,  are 
dotted  over  the  rugged  descent,  enlivening  the 
russet  turf;  with  the  wild  thyme  and  the  delicate 
convolvQluB,  clinging  and  climbing  like  the  ivy. 
A  sweet  scent  breathes  into  the  air :  we  have 
tmwarily  trodden  upon  the  thyme — and  the 
pecfiime  gashes  from  the  home  where  the  bees 
make  so  many  calls,  as  the  sweet  odour  of 
resignation  from  the  Irodden  heart.  The  butter- 
flies are  here  in  such  numbers  that  they  dazzle 
the  nghty  and  look  so  like  the  flowers  around 
which  thW  flutter,  that  one  would  think  they 
had  been  blown  off  the  sister  stems,  and  were 


exulting  over  their  companions  as  they  glitter 
above  them,  free  of  the  sunshine  and  the  air. 
Here  is  the  centary,  quite  as  fond  of  the  sun  as 
they :  it  opens  a  piiJk,  diamond-shaped  corolla 
to  receive  its  rays,*  and  doses  it  long  before 
sunset;  or,  even  if  a  cloud  threatens  to  pass 
over,  it  will  speedily  b^in  to  twist  itself  up 
into  a  little  spiral  scroll.  The  sea- thrift  growing 
on  this  bank  is  more  hardy ;  it  raises  its  red- 
tufted  head,  warm  and  soft  as  a  ftir  cap,  aimed 
to  endure  all  weathers. 

Let  us  stoop  to  examine  this  tiny  forget-me- 
not,  scarcely  an  inch  high,  including  root  and 
all :  at  the  top  of  its  thread-like  stem  here  is  a 
blue  minute  disc,  and  at  its  base  a  circlet  of 
green  leaves,  whereon  the  sunbeams  rest,  like 
gilt  carving  on  a  pedestal,  and  which  from  be- 
neath throws  small  cordate  shadows  on  the 
ground.  What,  again,  can  be  more  ornamental 
fiian  that  dark-green  shrub  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  red  nettles,  tall  wMte  ox-eyed  daisies, 
purple  mallows,  and  the  blue  bottles, — tha 
broom,  with  its  papilonaceous  flowers,  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  soft  as  satin.  But  more 
beautiful  than  the  broom  is  the  parasite  dodder, 
which  sometimes  creeps  over  its  green  ridged 
branches,  and  winds  itself  round  and  round,  so 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  disentangled,  and 
looks  like  a  fine  red  silken  cord,  along  which,  at 
short  distances  apart,  are  seen  little  dusters,  the 
size  of  a  cherry-stone,  composed  of  five  white 
flowers,  resembling  the  tiger  lily  in  miniature. 

Nor  is  this  soil  itself  unfruitful  in  musings. 
We  remember,  for  instance,  how  many  a  beau- 
tifdl  tinted  ^etal  has  dropped  upon  its  surface, 
and  has  in  time  itself  become  a  particle  of  this 
very  earth,  this  receiver  and  nourisher  of  every 
tiny  seed,  so  that,  without  human  care,  the  wild 
flowers  flourish  and  increase ;  bom  and  nurtured 
of  the  same  earth  which  is  the  material  of  man's 
frame,  and  the  home  to  which  he  returns.  We 
revere  the  burying-place  of  great  men  and  of 
lovely  women,  and  even  of  the  common  and  ob- 
scure, so  that  they  be  human.  The  path  has 
brought  us  to  such  a  rustic  Golgotha — marked 
from    afar   by    the    antique    square  tower  of 

C church;  a  matchless    site  for  Christian 

burial, — standing,  as  it  seems  to  do,  between 
sea  and  sky,  catehing  the  first  blush  of  morn- 
ing and  the  last  lingering  kiss  of  eve. 
Are  we  sure  that  on  this  green  mound  there 
never  lay  a  mourner  diiiiging  to  the  last  home 
of  her  only  or  most  beloved  friend  ?  Does  the 
violet  never  blow  till  tears  have  watered  it? 

2n2 
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There  were  many  violets  here  in  the  spring- 
time) but  now  they  are  gone :  the  sexton's  spade 
has  made  only  a  smooth  long  hillock.  Friend- 
ship has  as  yet  raised  here  no  recording  monu- 
ment, but  ^e  who  sowed  her  tears  doubtless 
carried  away  in  her  heart  a  memorial  only  too 
sacrod,  too  mournful,  since  it  was  all  her  own. 
Blessed  earth !  thou  art  but  one  sacred  spot — ^if 
a  vale  of  tears,  only  that  thou  mayest  be  gay 
with  flowers. 

A  few  yards  hence,  across  the  meadows,  is  a 
style,  orer  which  we  step  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  hmes  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
sound  of  heay^  wheels  must  have  long  since 
ceased  here :  it  is  so  overgrown,  that  only  a 
narrow  footpath  leads  along  it.  On  either  side 
the  banks  are  high;  and  from  above,  the 
naked  roots  of  trees  hang  in  grim  festoons, 
half  hidden  by  the  gracel^l  ferns  which  grow 
up  between,  forming  a  cool  and  shady  cover- 
ing for  the  more  delicate  plants  below.  This 
li^e  white  bell-shaped  flower,  MaHy  tinged 
with  rose-colour,  is  the  wood  sorrel.  These 
green  balls  contain  the  seed  of  the  blue- 
bell or  hyacinth :  they  bloomed  soon  after  the 
jHimrose  buds  had  unfolded,  and  when  the 
violets  began  to  peep  forth.  The  wild  roses 
are  over  and  gone;  but  the  briar  smells  sweet, 
and  the  honeysuckle  proclaims  its  proximity  in 
the  same  way, — ^for  it  has  climbed  out  of  our 
reach  over  the  yew-tree  and  almost  out  of  our 
sight.  Not  so  these  strawberry-plants,  which 
temptingly  droop  their  ripe  red  fruit  at  the  feet 
of  the  gipsey  chHd.  The  bryony  looks  like  the 
grape — only  prettier;  and  we  would  make  a 
wreath  of  it  were  it  not  for  the  poison  hue  in  its 
dark-green  leaves.  There  is  very  little  grass  on 
these  beixks ;  but,  by  dose  examination,  we  find 
their  beautiful  soft  green  covering  is  a  species 
of  moss,  of  which  each  exquisite  little  stem 
stands  erect,  about  three  inches  high,  bearing 
tiny  transparent  leaves  alternately  from  the  top 
downwards :  it  is  exactly  like  a  sensitive  plant, 
curling  up  at  the  touch  of  a  finger.  Hark !  do 
listen  to  that  bird's  song.  It  is  near  us.  Look 
through  those  bending  branches  towards  that 
skylight  opening.  A  little  below  it  sits  our 
favourite  vocalist,  the  thrush.  How  hr  sweeter 
the  natural  music  of  these  scenes  than  that  of 
the  legion  encamped  above— the  song  of  the 
birds;  the  rustling,  sweeping  breeze,  and 
tile  roU,  the  dash,  or  the  whisper  of  the 
waves,  as  they  scoop  away  the  heavy  beach,  or 
play  over  its  pebble  and  shell.  This  blooming 
mossy  lane,  though  like  a  little  heaven  of  rest 
fg^fOk  the  heat,  is  but  an  avenue  to  something 
better.  It  leads  away  from  the  sea  to  a  forest 
such  as  the  poet  might  love  to  loiter  in  the  live- 
long day ; — ^in  its  alleys,  dark  and  silent,  he  would 
flnget  even  his  dog,  though  instinctively  con- 
scioti»of  its^companionship.  We,  too,  although 
itutte^g&veki  to-'observe  thisn  to  muse,  have  our 
A^ojcme&tin  its*  ttddday  twilight;  We  notice 
tawrt&ts  tmdHmtliiirof  e««Jh  tree*;  ve  think  of 


its  time-circled  trunk,  clasping  the  earth  with 
vigorous  roots,  and  yet  stretching  its  branches 
high  towards  Heaven,  nourishing  an  acre  by  its 
leaves,  and  bearing  fruit  on  a  thousand  trdlised 
sprigs,  though  theparentacommayhavelaidinthe 
palm  of  an  infant's  hand.  The  forest  paths  are  soft 
as  the  richest  carpet ;  they  have  been  covered  ao 
many  a  year  by  autunmal  leaves,  that  their  sur- 
face is  not  only  soft  as  a  carpet,  but  also 
figured  with  rich  brown,  yellow,  and  orange 
patterns — ^the  fancy  work  wrought  by  the  last 
fall  or  whirl  of  the  leaf.  Some  of  the  trees 
border  a  pool,  in  which  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  is  doubled,  for  on  the  bosom  of  the  water 
it  is  pictured  in  lovely  unison  with  bending 
rushes — the  blue-eyed  forget-me-not — ^the  cloud- 
less azure — and  the  skylark's  shadow,  as  he  rises 
under  the  burden  of  his  song. 

"When  nature  surprises  us,  it  is  always 
pleasingly.  In  some  comer  of  an  ancient  ivy- 
covered  castle  wall,  we  sometimes  find  a  willow 
or  ash  out-topping  the  sturdy  old  trees  around ; 
sometimes  fiK>m  between  broken  dingy  bricks 
some  lovely  little  flower  peeps  forth,  and  the 
more  narrowly  we  search  breath  the  cover- 
ing of  this  or  any  other  plant,  the  more 
wonderful  and  the  more  beautifrd  does  it 
appear.  Any  child  can  perceive  and  ap- 
preciate it,  and  especially  by  contrast. 
The  interior  of  her  doll,  which  her  curious 
eyes  will  peep  into,  causes  a  great  disap- 
pointment, but  prepares  the  mind  of  the 
little  one  for  satisfaction  as  well  as  surprise, 
when  she  finds  every  leaf  perfect  throughout : 
the  first  torn  asunder,  a  second  is  taken  and 
used  more  gently ;  the  outer  skin  is  carefully 
removed,  and  vain  endeavours  are  made  to  pre- 
serve the  green  fibres;  the  child  is  lost  in 
wonder  at  its  intricacy,  smooths  its  soft  surfeoe 
on  her  cheek,  and,  at  last,  leaves  its  mysteries 
for  wiser  minds  and  sober  years  to  unravel. 
How  many  fairy  fingers  have  threaded  the  cups 
of  the  lilac  and  lauristinus  with  a  thrilling  sen- 
sation of  joy  which  the  stringing  of  bright  beads 
could  never  afford  !  The  white  column  is  found 
inside  to  be  nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar ;  the 
wax  flowers  break  at  a  touch, — while  the  slender 
stalk  of  the  harebell  on  the  heath  supports  its 
purple  crown  through  wind  and  storm;  and 
never  a  stone  or  flint  is  broken  but  to  discover 
within  a  marvel  and  a  history.  Ofl;en  the 
rough  outside  proves  a  very  jewel-case  of  wonders 
and  utilities.  80  true,  as  weU  as  lovely,  is  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  that  it  seems  impossible 
not  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  happiness,  as 
its  inspiring  principle  and  its  imiversal  design — 
happiness  for  mankind  and  pleasure  for  all  infe- 
rior creatures,  from  the  insects  travelling  throi^h 
their  underground  terraces,  to  the  bird  which 
only  ceases  its  song  to  take  rest,  or  to  drop  its 
little  life  at  a  sudden  and  single  shock.  How 
black  looks  crime  ^hen  it  intrudes  into  regions 
like  these — when  it  lifto  its  lmgd4M»d  to-torture 
where  all  is  so  tranquil,  and  visiUy  to  break  the 
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hiirmony  of  existence,  which  seems  here  incar- 
nated. We  shudder,  therefore, — ^as  we  should 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  gay  and  noi^  city, — at  the 
sight  of  uniforms  and  flash  of  steel.  They 
cany  off  .our  thoughts  to  imperial  wicked- 
nesses and  popular  delusions  and  sufferings. 
We  like  here,  less  than  anywhere,  the  presence 
of  a  soldiery  that  is  not  even  native.  A  sparrow, 
a  hly,  we  reflect,  is  cared  for  hy  the  God  of 
Natiuie,  and  what  will  His  verdict  be  on  those 
who  waste  the  fields  and  the  flower  of  manhood  ? 
We  are  told  now  to  give  them  to  the  scythe  of 
war, — and  when  they  are  out  down,  to  be  large- 


hearted  and  buy  more.  England  is  told  that  she 
must  leam  to  be  a  strong-minded  widow,  and  a 
brave,  bereaved  mother.  It  may  be  needful;  and, 
if  so,  though  England  sicken  at  the  saonfloe, 
she  will  not  rel^ise  it.  But  she  will  not,  as 
heretofore,  be  dazzled  by  military  pomp  :  she 
will  require  that  statesmen  use  righteous  argu- 
ment ere  they  fill  the  trump  of  war ;  and,  if  the 
sweetest,  silentest  spots,  must  needs  be  invaded 
by  the  noise  of  camps,  and  the  happiest  homes 
contribute  to  the  graves  of  the  Crimea,  that  no 
arm  be  raised  in  vain,  and  no  intrigue  of  Gabi* 
nets  prolong  the  strife  of  nations. 


"ONLY    A    WOMAN'S    PAMPHLET!" 


Ip  any  one  of  our  readers  happened  to  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  morning  which  Lord 
Jdhn  RuBseU  had  promised  to  make  for  ever 
memorable  by  "  a  few  remarks  on  the  condition 
of  Italy,''  he  may  remember  that  among  the 
two  or  three  bills  whose  titles  were  announced 
from  the  chair,  and  no  sooner  announced  than 
declared  "  read  a  third  time,"  was  a  Sumner's 
Divorce  BilL  It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  hesurd  before  of  Sumner's  ma- 
trimonial differences — ^had  seen  at  wide  intervals 
long  columns  of  close  print,  so  headed, — ^and 
that  this  was  a  very  summary  conclusion  of  a 
tedious  and  probably  expensive  process.  We 
did  happen  to  be  in  the  House  on  diat  morning, 
— ^and  it  did  so  strike  our  mind;  the  more 
forcibly  that  we  had  just  read  a  "  woman's 
pampUet"  on  the  subject  of  expediting  and 
cheapening  these  conjunctive-diejunctive  pro- 
cesses— **  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor  Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill, 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton."* 

Mrs.  Norton  puts  on  her  title-page  a  motto 
from  Thaokerays  lecture  on  Swifb — "Only  a 
woman's  hair  " — and  challenges  Lord  Chancdyior 
Cranworth  to  put  aside  her  plea,  among  forgot- 
ten Chancery  papers,  docketted  with  "  a  parody 
of  Swiff s  contemptuous  labelling  —  'Only  a 
woman's  pamphlet.'"  He  would  be  likely 
enough  to  do  so,  if  he  had  the  wit  to  be  insolent 
in  addition  to  i^e  indolence  that  makes  bim  in- 
jurious. His  treatment  of  this  subject  through 
two  sessions  indicates  his  estimate  thereof.  In 
June  of  last  year,  he  brought  forward  a  Marriage 
Law  Beform  Bill,  only  to  withdraw  it.  In 
March  of  this  year,  a  similar  measure  was  an- 
nounced as  "nearly  prepared."  In  May,  its 
introduction  was  distmctly  promised.  It  has 
not  yet  mad^  its  appearance.  Another  year  has 
passed  over  without  even  an  attempt  at  remedy- 
ing'<|  the  grotesque  anomaly  which  ordains  that 
Buunned  irdtnen  shall  be  'non-existent'  in  a 
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country  governed  by  a  female  sovereign ; "  and 
the  grievous  injustice  that  whatever  relief  the 
law  may  afford  in  oases  of  unhappy  marriage 
among  ihe  rich,  there  is  no  relief  at  all  for  ihe 
poor. 

It  is  to  the  exposure  of  the  "  grotesque  ano- 
maly" that  Mrs.  Norton  sets  herself  in  this  Let- 
ter to  the  Queen.  The  exposure  is  effected — 
mainly,  but  by  no  means  exdusivdy-^by  a 
statement  of  her  own  sufferings  from  the  present 
condition  of  the  law.  That  it  is  a  private 
wrong  which  is  thus  acknowledged  as  the  mo- 
tive, and  used  as  the  instrument,  of  her  advocacy 
of  a  public  reform,  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
noted  till  that  private  wrong  has  been  exhibited. 
Let  as  much  of  it  be  told  as  can  be  told.  Let 
its  facts  be  set  forth  in  the  uncoloured  light  of 
formal  statement.  Let  its  concomitants  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  sympatbetic  imagination. 
Let  it  be  understood  what  a  woman  may  be  made 
to  endure, — and  is  liable  to  endure, — itom  tiie 
man  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her.  And  then 
let  it  be  objected — ^if  any  can  be  found  to  make 
the  objection — ^tbat  here  is  passion,  crying  to 
the  seat  of  justice,  where  only  reason  should  be 
heard ;  that  here  is  a  violation  of  good  taste 
and  of  feminine  decorum ;  in  short,  that  it  is 
"  only  a  woman's  pamphlet." 

A  married  woman  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of 
England,  nothing  but  a  chattel.  She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband— his  for  all  purposes  but 
to  sell  or  kill ;  and  these  reservations  arc  rather 
negative  than  positive.  He  might  sell  her,  if 
any  would  purchase  what  he  cannot  keep.  If 
he  kiU  her,  it  is  but  as  though  hekilled  a  strange 
woman.  All  that  she  has  is  his — the  bequests 
of  her  family,  the  gifts  of  her  Mends,  the  earn- 
ings of  her  own  hands.  She  cannot  withhoU 
from  his  grasp  the  earrings  she  has  worn  fmok 
childhood,  nor  the  money  which  she  toiled  ix 
while  he  drank.  He  may  waste  his  substance 
with  harlots,  and  tiiat  befoxe  her  eyea-— tad 
when  he  has  spent  all,  invade  the  fttber's  httB« 
to  which  the  may  hav^  fle^m,  drag  .her  tiieine 
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with  the  aid  of  the  police,  or  hand  over  to  a 
broker  the  fdniitare  die  may  have  bought  or 
bflfgged  for  her  separate  residence.  She  cannot 
aa&ly  bargain  witii  him  for  the  barest  mainte- 
aanee.  The  deed  of  sq»aration  and  aliment, 
iheagh  drawn  up  by  a  kwyer,  he  may  repu- 
diate, on  the  ground  that  a  man  cannot  con- 
tract with  himself.  She  fkneies  that,  in  her 
Mttremity,  die  ean  compel  him  to  keep  her  from 
the  paridi  fund  that  standa  for  all  others  be- 
tween destitution  and  starvation — ^but  it  ie  the 
pmeuh  that  must  come  upon  him ;  her  desertioB 
IB  a  money  wrong  to  the  community,  not  a  per- 
jurious infidelity  to  her.  If  she  commit  adul- 
tezy-— or  if  he  can  induce  another  to  swear  that 
she  has  done  so — ^he  may  free  himself  from  all 
obligation  to  her,  and  marry  again.  There  is 
no  statute  law  for  his  release, — ^no  court  of  law 
that  can  unfetter  him  ,*  but  Farliom^it  will  re- 
peat for  his  benefit  what  it  did  first  for  Henry 
the  Eighth — pass  a  q^ial  Act.  But  Fulia- 
aient  will  not  do  that  for  the  wife  whose  hus- 
haiid  may  be  so  openly  profligate  as  to  eject 
her  from  bia  bed  and  board  in  friYour  of 
her  waiting-woman.  Its  practice  is  so  rigo- 
iQQfily  one-sided  that  ''  in  only  four  in- 
staneea  (two  of  which  were  caees  of  ineeflt) 
has  the  wife  obtained  a  divorce  to  marry 
ogaia."  The  eodeauMtual  courts  will  entertain 
hm  complaint  of  ^*  eruelty," — ^if  she  have  not 
bem  enough  of  a  woman  and  a  Christiaa  to 
^'oondone"  the  offonoe  by  ftvgiving  a  first, 
seaasid,  seventh,  or  sevBntic^  eommifwaon.  But 
the  eoolesiastioal  courts  can  at  most  decree 
tihat  divorce  from  bed  and  board  which  seieens 
from  tiie  barbaffity  of  forced  oohabitation.  The 
men  common  fiite  of  wives  whose  homes  have 
proved  intolerable,  and  whose  husbands  telerant 
o£  their  absence^  is  that  which  Mrs.  Narton  de- 
Beribes  thrau^  many  pages  of  her  moving  narra- 
tive, but  which  may  be  summed  up  in  two  of  her 
ifieidental  esekmations^- 
'^  I  am  married  to  a  name." 
^'  I  fmui  rmnain  married  to  his  name." 
This  startling  summary  of  the  laws  respecting 
weman  ''I  have  learned,"  she  says,  ''pieee- 
meal,  by  suffioring  from  every  one  of  its  defects 
of  protection.''  She  married  very  young,  and 
the  marriage  proved  unhappy — as  was  not  un- 
likely, a  beautifdl  daughter  of  the  Sheridans 
uniting  herself  to  a  poor  sdon  of  Scotch  no- 
bility. Quarrels,  mediatian,  and  reconciliation 
were  followed  by  the  young  wife's  flight  to  her 
sister^s  house.  The  husband  wrote  to  her  and 
to  her  fiimily  "in  the  extronest  and  most 
•■aggerated  terms  of  submission."  To  her  last- 
ing injury — "  but  evwi  now  I  will  not  write, 
to  my  lasting  regret" — she  "condoned; "  re- 
turned to  the  husband  and  the  heme  she  had 
dbgured.  Herrelativeft— isitnottoberegEsttsd? 
■■■  Ksfaaednoonoiliatign;  and  thatidievisutod  them 
vi&luHrehildienbeeameagronBdoffreBhfuaircL 
Shft  ehildiiii'.*-^  ^,  tsndsr  age*^-wro  sent  by 
Aflirilaiher  to  a  wemn  ofwiumt  fteiv  meiber  had 


"  the  worot  opinion," — and  wha  ihreateaed  her 
with  the  police  when,  having  traced^  she  wont 
to  reoover  them.  The  law  gave  her  no  rig^t  in 
them,  and  she  again  left  her  husband.  Then 
broke  out  the  dreadful  scandal  with  which  her 
name  is  so  unhapxaly»  but  not  ahame&lly, 
asBoeiated.  Mr.  Norton  brought  an  aotion  ibr 
the  seduction  of  his  wife  against  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, then  Prime  Mioiater  ef  England.  The 
jury  stopped  the  tdal  to  give  a  veiidiot  for  the 
defendant ;  and  the  proseeutor's  oounsel  has,  in 
a  published  letter,  declared  that  Mr.  Norton  ad- 
mitted his  firm  belief  of  his  wife's  innne^MHWi. 
One  of  her  children  died  "  for  want  of  the 
commonest  care  a  mother  would  have  given  to 
her  household."  And  when  she  made  England 
ring  with  the  bitterness  of  her  plaint  against 
the  unequal  law  which  withheld  them  from 
her,  it  was  to  receive  a  new  proof  how 
tightiy  the  law  held  her  to  their  father. 
She  had  consulted  counsel  as  to  whether 
she  could  not  divorce  the  hushand  who  had 
taken  the  first  st^  towacds  divorcxng  bar, — aid 
was  told,  No.  She  had  laid  befiMse  them,  oom- 
plaints  and  even  oonfessions  of  eradty  that 
would  surely  have  ebtaiued  a  l4gal  separation ; 
and  was  answered^  No :  she  had  condoned.  She 
had,  by  one  of  her  orediton^  sued  the  hnBband 
from  whom  she  had  reedved  nothing  &r  two 
years ;  and  the  suit  fiiiled.  She  now  reqfuestsd 
her  solicitor  to  proeaimte  a  Evriew  wiiieli  had 
grossly  libelled  her,  in  an  article  on.  the  biH 
brou^^t  in  to  remedy  that  awM  defeat  ef  law 
which  her  writings  had  most  poweEfnUy  vsr 
posed.  The  soHcitor  infnsned  her  that,  being  a 
married  woman,  she  eoiddonly  arofieouta  through 
her  husband,-^who  was  theriuore  at  libeify  to 
libel  hear  to  the  istmost  extent  of  malignity. 
Though  powodess  to  defend  h«  i»putaliiai<  or  to 
retain  hmr  property,  hes  consent  was  yet  noeos 
sary  to  an  act  by  which  her  husband  was  de- 
sirous of  raising  money  on  their  majadage  asttls- 
ments.  Her  consult  was  given,,  on.  eendition  of 
an  allowance  guacanteed  by  his  aipialnre  sad 
witnessed  by  the  brother  of  the  Maafue  of 
Normanby,  and  by  the  solicitor  who  di»w  tile 
deed.  Three  years  afterwai?ds,  her  mother  died, 
and  left  her,  through  her  bi>otiier>  a  small  an- 
nuity. Her  husband  claimed  the  legaeyai — and 
being  defeated  by  its  passing  tfasovgh  thift  bM- 
ther,  balanced  the  ehnm  by  stopping  tiie  allow- 
ance. Her  signature  had  sufficed  to  raiae  the 
fund  needed  for  the  improvement  of  an  estate 
bequeathed  to  him  by  "the  vile  woman."  to 
whom  he  had  sent  tiie  ohsldrmi, — his  sigottlnre, 
and  that  of  the  witnesses^  did  not  avml  to 
secure  the  annuity  for  whieh  oonsidenitiDn 
had  thus  been  given.  ''Z  insisted  thait  the 
allowance  was  secured  by  his  ow»  rig- 
nature,  and  those  other  Aiguiosm\  te  •  fi»^ 
mil  deed.  He  defiad  me  te  ^fsvm  i%  ^ob,  by 
law,  man  aedl  wtfii  w^bs  <iB0,.aw  eerid  Mfc  tstt- 
^3fiq^  "yi^li  ^if^ij  ^ihff*  •  and  ^h^  deed  wea  tHsTt- 
fore  good  te  neOiBf  .' "    fiqppmig  that  tiie 
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T  of  exposure  might  operate  to  preveat  Us 
acting  on  this  quibble,  she  peimittcd  a  trades- 
man to  sae  him  for  a  debt  inonned  by  herselil 
He  not  only  acted  upon  the  qnibble,  but  in- 
structed his  advocate  to  ask  her  in  open  court 
whether  she  were  not  in  leeeipt  o£  an  income 
from  the  family  of  Lord  MeLbonme,-— first, 
openly  aecvsed  of  sedndng  thaivrile  whose  in- 
noceace  be  had  long  sigo  priysteiy  acknow- 
ledged, and  to  whom  he  had  sued  jfor  recon- 
eilsBition.  He  did  sttU  mote  to  proYO  the  extent 
of  his  oox^ngal  rights — riz.,  subpoenaed  pub- 
liahers  and  bankemi  to  show  that  his  wile  was  ca- 
pable of  eamiog  her  own  magntenanee.  The  fear 
of  exposure  proved  not  moTB  inoperatxye  than 
HiB  appeal  to  law.  The  oea^miaker  was  non- 
anited.  The  husband's  engagement  to  his  wife 
was  held  to  be  of  no  avail  even  to  the  wife's 
cseditorB.  The  legal  non-existence  of  the  mar- 
ried woman  was  definitively  demonstrated.  If 
it  be  capable  of  yet  completer  illustration,  it 
may  receive  it  in  the  smnming  up,  by  Mrs. 
Hcrten,  of  her  husband's  and  her  own  present 
relsAions  :— 

From  the  date  of  my  mother's  death,  he  hm  with- 
held entirely,  and  with  perfect  impimity,  my  income 
as  hn  wife.  I  do  not  receive,  and  have  not  received 
§tt  tile  ImI  three  years,  a  single  fifftfamg  from  him. 
Ha  toWaed,  md  always  haa  retainad,  propevty  thai  was 
left  in  my  hom^— gifts  made  to  me  hy  my  own  fimiily 
on  my  marriage,  and  to  my  mother  hy  your  Migesty's 
annt,  H.E.H.  the  Ihidiess  of  York; — articles  honght 
from  my  literary  earnings; — hooks  which  hekmged  to 
Xord  Mdhonme ;  and,  in  particular,  a  manuscript,  of 
nidak  iiscd  MeAonnie  himself  was  the  anthor  (when  a 
vety  yooDg  man)»  whick  Mr.  Norton  resolntely  xeftised 
to  give  up. 

He  receives  from  my  trustees  the  interest  of  the  por^ 
&>n  hemieathed  me  hy  my  father,  who  died  in  the  pnhlic 
service,  nolAng  an  officral  appointment  at  the  Cape  of 
Chxii  MapOy  leaving  a  lamUy  of  very  yomig  orphans, 
■tadsrly  piovided  fob  If  my  fiither  lived,  it  is  to  he 
presnm^  there  is  no  man  he  wonld  see  with  greater 
abhorrence  than  Mr.  Norton  (considering  what  the  fiite 
of  his  daughter  has  been),  yet  such  portion  as  he  was 
able  to  leave  me  goes  from  the  **  non-existent'*  wife  to  the 
toMmt  hosbaftc^  in  the  general  trost  ftind  of  our  mar- 
nag* 

I  have  also  (as  Mr.  Norton  impressed  on  me  hy  sab- 
poaning  my  pnblishers)  the  power  of  earning,  by  litera- 
tnre, — ^which  fund  (though  it  be  the  grant  of  Heaven 
and  not  the  legacy  of  earth)  is  no  more  legally  mine 
%nm  my  mmny  pn^perty. 

Now  again^  I  say,  is  or  is  not  this  a  ridicoloas  kw  ^f 
laws  be  made  to  conduce  to  justice)  F  I  cannot  divaroe 
my  husband,  either  for  adultwy,  desertion,  or  cruelty ;  I 
wtist  remain  married  to  his  name ;  Ae  has,  in  right  of  that 
fkct  ^of  my  Tmk  to  his  name)  a  right  to  everything  I 
have  m  the  world — and  I  have  no  more  claim  upon  him. 


Mrs.  Norton  disclaims,  in  the  pubHoation  of 
this  tingling  statement,  tide  intention  of  prose- 
cnting  her  quarrel  with  her  husband.   ''  Qone — 
past — bnried  in  unutterable  scorn,"  she  says, 
'^  are  the  days  in  which  I  appealed  to  him  or 
from  him.    I  complain^  not  of  the  existent  hus- 
band, but  of  the  existent  law;  and  of  that  'nation 
of  gallant  gentlemen,'  who  scarcely  care,  and 
scansely  know,  what  is  the  existing  law  on  such 
subjects."     The  disclaimer  is  received  with  in- 
credulity— and  we  regret  that  it  is  made.    I^Ir. 
Norton  is  a  public  charaeter.     He  is  a  func- 
tionary of  no  inconsiderable  dignity  and  power. 
Se  acmunisters  justice  in  a  very  populous  dis- 
trict of  the  metropolis.     His  dictmn,  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases,  is  both  verdict  and 
sentence.    Not  unfr^uently,  he  has  to  dispense 
rather  equity  than  law — ^to  scroti  the  ignorant 
poor  from  the  rc^acity  of  dealers  and  ofBbials  ; 
to    rebuke  the  villany  that,  as  magistrate,  he 
cannot  punish.    He  is,  besides,  the  brother  of 
a  peer — ^the  recipient  of  a  handsome  income 
— and  altogether  one  of  the  class  who  make 
and  administer  our   laws,    mould    our    man- 
ners, and  typify  the  national  character.    There 
is    no    reason,    therefore,    why  conduct   such 
as  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  wife,  and  sus- 
tained   by    documents    bearing    distinguished 
names,  should  be  exposed  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  defective  law.      Charges  of  gross  un- 
truth and  despicable  meanness,  when  advanced 
against  a  member  of  the  Executive,  demand  in- 
vestigation by  its  heads.     Mr.  Norton  should  at 
any  rate  be  called  upon  either  distinctly  to  with- 
draw his  accusation  against  Lord  M&Lboume,  or 
to  resign  the  office  to  which  that  nobleman  pre- 
sented him  in  friendship  for  his  wife.    It  is  not, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  an  object  which  Hrs. 
Norton  herself  repudiates  that  we  have  gone 
thus  for  iuto  her  storv.     We  take  it  up  as  a 
conspicuous    and   inmiential  example    of   ''a 
grotesque  anomaly," — and  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  her  eloquent  pen  to  exhibit  yet  a  little  further 
its  absurdity  and  hardship. 

Its  absurdity  is  shown  by  its  inconsistency 
with  itself,  with  other  Engli^  laws  relating  to 
marriage,  and  with  the  laws  of  nearly  every 
other  country.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, there  was  no  divorce ; — and  there  is  none 
now  in  Catholic  countries.  The  Church  holds 
that  marriage  is  a  sacrament, — and,  like  every 
other  sacrament,  an  irrevocable  oath,  an  indisso- 
luble bond ; — an  engagement  to  be  loosed  only 
by  the  hands  that  have  the  keys  of  Heaven  and 


tham  ay  one  of  your  Majevty'g  ladies  in  waiting,  who  are  1  earth.     "  Convenient  Cranmer"  introduced  the 

?^*".'?TS^f  *?  ^   ^  "^^L?^  ^°'i  T  ^  ^\  practiceofdivoree  into  England,— and  conaiatent 
mm  only  by  attacks  upon  my  reputation  i  and  I  do  not '  J^  ,  .       ■,  *— ^-^^    xi.    .      i.       /. 

receive  a  farthing  of  rapport  from  him.    His  reply,  hy  "  ^^^^^  dropping  mamage  from  the  number  of 

attorney  (dated  10th  of  April,  this  aesaion),  to  any  such   the  sacraments,  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  civil 

demand— is,  to  hid  the  creditor  "examine  the  will  of  my   contract.     The  progress  of  Dissent  has  so  far 

matlie*  io  Soctm^  Conunona"  (thereby  thro^ng^  off  the 

isask  (A  pi  iilisaiiu  ht  wan,  and  rtandjng  openly  on  his 

inafonflihili^):  and  when.we  fint  separated*  he 

mf,  as  sole  grgioBioB,  a  smaU  pension  pdd  \jf 

ment  to  '^K^'^J^^: 


prevailed  upon  the  compromise  established  by 
Cnuunfir  as-  to  ohtein  that  it  me^  he  segaided 
cB:lher  as  a  retigioiia  at  M^^madu  omlpMBOe;;^ 

tH^  pensiuir  or  mrr        "i       >.  n         •»         fTSTOTli  flCiIWi  regrer  tnjflr  ctfuueSBiou, 
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more  than  any  other.  A  Tractarian  cnrate 
was  not  long  since  detected  in  counselling 
a  humble  couple,  united  in  unblessed  though 
not  illegal  banns,— or  rather  in  banns  blessed 
only  by  an  Independent  preacher, — to  be  re- 
married at  the  Established  Church.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  gave  notice  that  he  should  mov^  the 
omiflsion  from  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth's  bill 
of  all  the  clauses  relating  to  divorce !  Lord 
Bedesdale  (who  thinks  ti^e  presence  of  ladies 
resemble  their  Lordships'  House  to  a  casino) 
also  thinks  marriage  should  be  indissoluble. 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  and  Lord  Campbell  de- 
ride that  idea  as  obsolete;  and  Wc.  Phinn, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  delares  that  the 
Legislature  and  lawyers  are  agreed  in  consider- 
ing marriage  as  only  a  civil  contract.  Clearly, 
therefore,  tiie  practice  of  the  law  requires  to  be 
confonned  to  its  theory.  Meanwhile,  the  most 
beneficent  and  beautiful  of  institutions  is  a 
sacrament  for  the  woman-— only  a  civil  contract 
for  the  man.  On  her  it  presses  with  aU  the 
weight  of  an  escapeless  fieite.  On  him  it  confers 
^'  rights  "  which  are  not  forfeited  by  the  grossest 
abuse  of  correspondent  duties.  Both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  the  law  proceed  upon  the 
aflsumption  that  inconstancy  is  a  mortal  sin  only 
in  the  woman.  It  has  been  repeatedly  laid 
down  from  the  woolsack  that  it  is  only  where 
there  is  an  impossibility  of  reconciliation  (as  in 
the  case  of  incest)  the  husband  should  be  repu- 
diated; and  Loid  Chanceller  Cranworth  pro- 
)K>sed,  in  his  bill  of  last  session,  to  graduate  a 
woman's  endurance  and  a  husband's  license ; — 
yet  a  single  act  of  condonation  forfeits  her  claim 
even  to  ^e  miserable  relief  of  a  divorce  d  mensa 
et  thoro.  But  it  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  that  the  incongruity  obtains.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  marriage  contract  does  not  extinguish  the 
legal  rights  of  either  party,  and  is  dissoluble,  on 
reasonable  cause  being  shown,  at  a  reasonable 
expense.  Our  northern  readers  wiU  be  enter- 
tained with  the  alternate  humour  and  serious- 
ness of  Mrs.  Norton's  allusion  to  their  case. 
Having  stated  that  in  Scotland  the  wife  may 
defend  herself  from  the  charge  of  uifidelity,  and 
may  impugn  her  husband — that  her  property  is 
protected,  and  means  of  support  secured  to  her 
on  separation  —  and  that  a  divorce  enabling 
either  party  to  marry  again  may  be  obtained  on 
proof  of  inconstancy  on  either  side — she  pro- 
ceeds : — 

It  is  with  timid  relnctanoe  that  I  permit  myself  to 
flllnde  to  the  social  oondition  of  that  unhappy  oouitry. 
To  aU  loyal  minds  it  must  be  matter  for  grave  and 
aorrowfol  refledaon,  that  while  your  M^efl^  is  snr- 
nranded  with  fiuthful  wives  and  discreet  ladtes  in  London, 
Windsor,  and  Osbome, — ^the  leas  cautions  portion  of  the 
realm  in  which  Balmoral  is  ntuated,  is  planged|in  the 
grossest  immorality.  England  is  virtoons ;  bat  Scotland 
18  a  "bobbed  of  vice/'  It  is  ajlasd  dedicated  to  Cupid. 
Statues  .of  Venus  are  set  up  in  all  the  principal  squares  of 
Edinbmh.  Themarrtyge^tieisameretniA-lQver'tfknofe. 
The  lames  who  present  themfMslv^  at  Holyrood  a^d 
triumphane  Messaluuu;,    4^4  P^  the  d^^  of  ^f  rasi; 


grant  vessels  which  crowd  the  harbour  of  LeUh,  fpxag$ 
of  melancholy,  cast-off  husbands  may  be  seen,  bidding 
reproached  ikrewell  to  that  inhospitable  oountry  where 
they  only  exist  to  be  repudiated. 

But  the  Scotch  ladies  deny  their  goiLt ;  and 
onr  relentless  authoress  turns  upon  the  senators 
who  contradict  them  with  a  trilemma,  of  which 
the  last  horn  is  the  sharpest : — 

The  extreme  md  universal  prt^igacy  of  Bnglish  hus- 
bands lead  them  [the  Lords]  to  dread  that^  if  BagEsh 
women  could  once  obtain  the  same  privile^B  of  divone 
which  is  accorded  to  Scotch  women*  two  Englishmen  out 
of  three  would  immediately  be  discarded  by  their  hdp- 
mates;  in  that  startling  proportion  recorded  by  Sir 
Walter  Sootti  in  his  poem  of  the  ^  Bridal  of  Triermain  :"— 

And  still  these  lover's  fidth  snvives. 

Their  truth  so  constant  shown ; 
There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbonr'a  wives. 

And  ONE  who  loved  his  own. 

That  no  such  proportion  does  prevail  in  the 
country  where  recreant  husbands  may  be  sum- 
moned to  the  High  Cross  or  to  the  market-place, 
and  may  be  put  away  at  the  cost  of  an  ordisary 
action  for  breach  of  contract — ia  proved  by  the 
paucity  of  such  suits.  Forty  a-year  is  the  ave- 
rage of  Scotch  suits,  according  to  a  return  pre- 
sented in  1844.  There  are  certainly  aa  many 
suits  for  divorce  commenced  in  our  civil  or  eocle- 
siastical  courts,  however  few  reach  the  House  of 
Lords.  Twenty  ia  the  annual  average  of 
divorces  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  from  the  acts  of 
divorce  granted,  but  firom  the  actions  for  crm, 
con.y  that  we  must  estimate  the  proportion  of 
unhappy  marriages  in  England.  The  frequency 
of  sudi  actions  is  deep  disgrace  to  our  social 
condition — ^their  possibility,  a  deep  dishonoiu'  to 
our  laws.  That  a  man  should  be  able  to  make 
a  money  question  of  his  wife's  inconstancy,  in- 
dicates but  a  base  estimate,  by  the  law,  of  con- 
jugal relations — that  the  wife  should  be  not  only 
unable  to  prosecute  an  equivalent  daim  against 
the  inconstant  husband,  but  utterly  without  ofp- 
portunity  to  defend  herself  from  the  £xtel 
imputation  on  which  the  husband's  claim  is 
based, — ^helpless  and  dumb  in  the  hands  of 
her  sworn  helpmate  and  of  her  alleged  para- 
mour, as  any  horse  or  sheep  whose  sound* 
ness  may  be  in  question  between  buyer  and 
seller, — ^is  a  wrong  of  incalculable  enormity. 
It  is  no  merely  speculative  objection  to  say 
that  such  a  state  of  the  law  affords  to  the 
woman  a  motive  to  sin,  and  opens  to  her  hus- 
band a  means  of  collusion.  It  has  been  de- 
nounced on  these  grounds  by  every  l^gal  digni- 
tary in  the  Senate.  Lord  St.  Leonard's  declares 
the  action  for  damages  '^  a  disgrace  to  the  ooun* 
try" — <<a  stigma  on  the  law  of  England" — 
''  an  action  wluch  shocked  one's  sense  of  right." 
Lord  Brougham  declares  that  in  such  actions 
the  character  of  a  woman  is  not  unjfrequently 
sworn  away :  "  instances  were  known  in  which, 
by  collusion  between  the  husband  and  a  pre- 
tended paramour,  the  character  of  the  wi^d^  had 

been  destroyed she  was  excluded  from 

Westminster  Hall,  and,  behind  her. back,  by 
the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence^hj^  <3h|ii:^t^. 
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iras  tried  between  her  hiisband  and  the  man  called 
her  paramour."  It  ia  impossible  to  witness  one  of 
those  diBgosting  ezhibitionB  in  which  hired  adyo- 
cates  exhwist  &eir  license  of  innendo,  inyective, 
and  suDiolAtedpathos^  to  aggraYate  or  diminish  the 
money  value  of  "  outraged  honour," — ^in  which 
witnesses  are  required  to  depose  with  indecent 
minuteness,  to  circumstances  of  which  they  could 
hardly  be  c<^gnisant  without  a  prior  breach  of 
dehoaey,  if  not  of  duty, — ^in  which  the  audience 
are  excited,  as  at  a  French  play,  between  the  pru- 
rient revelations  of  chambermaids  and  of  police 
spies, — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  hear  or  read  all 
^ns  without  observing,  that  the  party  alone 
fatally  concerned,  is  &e  only  party  unrepre- 
sented ;  and  witiiout  snspectii]^,  in  many  cases, 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  conspiracy  as  well  as  the 
object  of  lust.  While  we  write,  there  comes  to 
hand  a  public  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  lady  whose 
disinterested  advocate  alleges  she  has  been  driven 
to  literal  madness  by  a  persecution  which  wrung 
£rom  her  a  oonfession  of  guilt  contradicted  by  the 
very  witnesses  suborned  to  establish  it.*  In  this 
-case,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  property  is  disap- 
pointed in  the  very  natural  desire  for  an  heir. 
He  Boddenly  accuses  the  unfruitful  wife  of 
criminal  intercourse  veith  his  groom.  By  the 
lady  it  is  of  course  indignantly  denied.  It  is 
told  to  her  friends  with  such  circumstantiality 
that  they  believe  it.  Her  servants  are  set  to 
obtain  farther  evidence,  and  one  of  them  pre- 
snmes  upon  his  revolting  office  himself  to  attempt 
her  vii^tion!  To  escape  from  this  horrible 
•complexity,  the  poor  lady  confesses  herself 
guilty,  and  is  removed  in  a  state  of  idiotcy. 
The  affidavits  of  husband,  friends,  and  servants 
prevail  upon  a  court  in  which  the  ordinary 
ordeals  of  evidence  are  discarded,  to  grant  a| 
parliamentary  divorce ;  but  the  laborious  inves- 
tigations of  counsel,  stimulated  by  the  helpless- 
ness of  their  unhappy  dient,  have  estabHshed 
the  physical  impossilnlity  of  the  principal  allega- 
tions, ibe  exceeding  improbabiHfy  of  others,  and 
the  gross  blunders  into  which  the  court  was  be- 
trayed by  accepting,  as  primary  proof,  a  confes- 
sion needing  itself,  above  all  thmgs,  the  corro- 
boration of  independent  testimony. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  those  few  imfortunate 
T^glish  wives  whose  husbands  are  rich  enough 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  sueing  their  real  or  ed- 
ited seducers,  and  of  carrying  their  broken 
hearts,  with  replenished  purses,  to  a  tribunal 
where  decisions  are  neither  for  the  woman  nor 
for  the  poor, — if  only  to  remedy  or  prevent 
grievances  sueh  as  those  of  Mrs.  Norton  and 
Mrs.  Talbot,  the  assimilation  of  the  English  law 
of  div<»ce  to  that  of  Scotland  should  be  strenu- 
ously urged.  But  we  have  an  argument  of  far 
wider  application  in  the  distressing  plenitude  of 
irremediable  conjugal  wretchedness  among  the 

*  Talbot  o.  Talbot.  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Jofitice 
Torrens,  by  John  Paget^  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple; 
with  a  Bepon  of  tiie  Judgmeat  of  the  Bi|^  Court  ^f 
Bdegales,  dettrmd  Jafie  T4, 1895,  tiondon;  Bienkarn. 


poor — i.e.  people  of  all  ConditiotiB  below  that  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  can  be  afforded.    Our 
literature,  our  newspapers,  our  private  circles, 
teem  with  instances  of  the  kind.    It  is  rarely 
that  an    English   novel    does   not  contain    a 
couple  to  whom  wedlock  is  a  chain  of  suf- 
fering and  sin.     Mr.  Dickens'  last  seems  de- 
signed   to    exhibit,    in    the    opposite    cha- 
racters of  Mr.  Bounderby  and  Stephen  Black- 
pool,  the  modem  type  of  that   anci^t  tor- 
ture which  consisted  in  fastening  the  living  to 
the  dead.    Mr.  Thackeray  has  given  us  in  Mr. 
Barnes  Kewcome,  the  converse  of  poor  Colonel 
Crawley.    We  cannot  take  up  the  report  of  a 
county  assize   or  a  London  police-court,  but 
there  meets  us  the  doleful  figure  of  some  poor 
unfortunate,  ]bearing  reluctant  testimony  to  bru- 
tality that  neither  treadmill  nor  horsewhip  will 
cure.    But  still  more  dolefril  is  the  figure  with 
which  all  of  us  must  be  familiar,  though  it  never 
carries    its    griefs  into    the  witness-boX' — ^the 
figure  of  some  woman,  pale,  pining,  ill-tem- 
pered,  but  not  bad-hearted, — neither  virgin, 
wife,  nor  widow, — the  husband  of  her  youth 
a  spendthrift,  a  profligate,  perhaps  a  criminal, 
— ^lus  absence  at  once  her   hope  and  dread, 
her  grief  and  solace.      The  best   thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  her  would  have  been, 
that  the  married  life  so  woeful  in  its  issues  had 
been  stealthy  in  its  beginnings.    Had  the  fsdse 
husband  been  but  the  too  eager  lover, — ^had  he 
coaxed  her  to  flee  with  him  from  her  other's 
home  across  the  border, — ^that  Scotch  marriage 
would  have  entitled  her  to  a  Scotch  divorce.    As 
it  is,  let  her  carr^  her  weight  of  sorrow  acr^fs  the 
Atlantic,  and  abide  in  some  New  England  state, 
till  a  year's  residence  shall  have  enabled  her  to 
claim  the  protection  of  New  England  law.   Sifre, 
she  is  exposed  to  fearful  temptation,  as  well  as 
to  cruel  suffering.    The  victim  of  her  husband's 
sin,  how  can  she  abstain  from  sin  upon  her  own 
account?    He  may  follow  his  will,  and  even 
feed  it  i^pon  her  means.    While  she  is  living 
in  poveriy  and  solitude,  he  may  be  destroying 
her  reputation  or  living  in  vice  upon  the  dowry 
of  her  virtue.    Will  it  be  a  wonder  if  she  be- 
come what  she  is  said  to  be,  and  defy  the  con- 
demnation of  the  world  that  is  so  bitter  in  its 
pity  ?    Very  often  she  will  swallow  the  recol- 
lection of  the  vows  that  have  proved  so  unequal, 
and  commit  the  sin  of  bigamy.     Should  she  be 
prosecuted — ^which  is  not  likely — she  will  escape 
with  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment;  and  return 
from  the  gaol  to  the  home  of  a  second  husband, 
more  faithful  than  the  first,  though  no  husband 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.      The  frequency  of  pro- 
secutions for  bigamy,  the  lightness  of  its  punish- 
ment, and  the  tone  of  counsel  and  court,  is  a 
conclusive  sign  that  alteration  is  inevitable. 

Mrs.  Norton's  pamphlet  is  naturally  an  almost 
exclusive  plea  for  her  own  sex  against  ours. 
We-have  followed  in  the  track  of  her  illustra- 
tions, but  wo  would  not  have,  it  supposed  that, 
we  see  only  with  her  eyes.    The  inequality  of 
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our  maixiage  laws  preoes  mta»  heavily  upon 
wcanen  than  upon  boo,  in.  all  daaBes,  hecmae 
tho  fbnoflr  are  the  weaker ;  hut,  in  truth,  the 
inai|aa2ity  is  not  lees  uajuBt  towards  the  latteir— 
fixcaptisg  that  fayoured  firaction  of  the  sex 
which  has  the  ear  of  ecclflsiastical  oourta  and 
leazsed  lorda,  In  the  first  place,  we  must  con- 
fess to  a  reservation  in  favour  of  hushands  as  to 
thazehitLvegBilt  of  ineonstanoy  in  the  two  sexes. 
If,  as  all  moralists  admit,  ciilpability  is  to  he 
measacsd  by  temptation,  the  offending  husband 
is  uaqufistionably  less  guilty  than  the  unfaith- 
ful  wife;  for  ha  has  not  that  panoply  of 
defence  which  is  woman's  beauty  as  well 
as  her  strength — an  armour  of  conquest  as 
well  as  of  resistance.  Neither  are  the 
coneequenoee  of  his  sin  so  immediately  and 
irvemediaMy  mischievous:  foi^gcveness  is  with 
him  imposahle, — to  her  it  is  natosal  and  grace- 
foL  Whatever  the  sublime  severity  of  Bivine 
law  may  exact,  in  a  state  of  social  imperfection, 
allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  inequality 
of  circumstances.  While,  therefore,  we  would 
arm  the  wife  with  ample  power  to  deliver  her- 
self from  an  unM^hfiil  hui^Maid,  we  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  ite  iavariable  exercise.  It  is  her 
unquestionable  right, — ^but  did  she  always  ex- 
ercise ity  terrible  would  be  the  dissolution  of  ties 
that  might  be  re-knit  firmer  than  ever  by 
fiirbearance.  Our  fear  is  that  she  would 
too  often  and  too  long  forbear.  Such  a 
patient  fergiving  Griselda  is  woman  that, 
in.  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  would  wash  out  with 
her  taars  the  bruise  which,  bared  to  the  eyes  of 
law^ould  effectually  plead  for  her  future  pro- 
tection. In  the  next  {dace,  we  would  have  itre- 
membered  that  the  law  which  makes  over  to  the 
husband  all  the  wife's  means,  makes  over  to  him 
also  all  her  debts;  and  that  although,  among  the 
^'  upper  ten  thousand,"  where  ladies  are  never 
penmless,  creditors  may  be  referred  to  the  lady's 
banker,  the  world  in  general  has  some  trouble  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  obligations  incurred 
by  extravagant  or  absentee  wives.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  a  distinct  provinon,  in  a  new  law 
of  marriage  and  divorce,  far  the  limited  liability 
even  of  ]£fe  partners.  Lastly,  we  beg  to  say, — 
Sequent  and  terrible  as  are  tiie  suffenngs  which 
husbands  inflict  on  wives,  scarce  less  frequent, 
and  not  less  terrible,  are  aofferings  j&om  the  con- 
verse cause.  Stephen  Blackpool  has  brethren  in 
affliction,  everywhere  between  Berwick  and 
Land's-end.  We  recoQect  a  man  who  was,  in 
our  boyhood,  a  gentleman'^  servant;  a  sober, 
civil,  and  useful  feUow.  Hie  was  dismissed  from 
place  to  place,  always  with  this  character, — ^but 
with  the  suppressed  disquaUfioation  of  a  drunken 
wife.  "So  femily  could  keep  her, — and  in  no 
lodgings  would  ^e  keep.  At  any  house  and  at 
any  hour  where  her  husband  was  ^nployed, 
would  she  knock  at  the  door  in  a  tipsy  rage,  and 
demand  her  unhappy  spouse.  The  lady  stepping 
into  her  eaniag^  would  be  assailed  with  a  fold 
inslaTttitien,  aJad  geotlemea  at  dmneor  made  to 


overhear  the  story  of  the  footmaa's  pretnied  in- 
canstanoy.  The  poor  maa  descended  fton  the 
footboard  tothe  wheelhartow, — ^awedeepcrtsrat 
a  eoalahed  and  greengioeeiE^s, — Imt  was  feUowed 
by  his  iofetnate  spoaae;  who  was  sure  te  eollect 
a  mob  capaMe  of  dispenion  only  by  a  polkemoi. 
In  vain  g2m  was  sent  by  turns  to  the  House  of 
Correction  and  to  the  workhmise.  libented 
firom  the  one  or  escaped  fcom  tbe  olher,  i^ 
renewed  her  hrawk  and  rained  her  hnsbaad. 
His  masters  compassioDated  and  BMgiatrates 
aided  him, — but  as  neither  could  rel^e  him 
from  the  drab  who  penisted  in  fiharing  his 
home,  the  home  was  bit  by  hit  destroyed.  Poor 
George  himself  took  to  Uie  workhouse,-^his  wife 
perferoe  went  to  anoyier,— and  the  miaeraMe 
couple  He  now  in  separate  pauper  graves. 
A  man  of  superior  means  or  Sianse  would 
probaldy  have  sMfbed  his  residence  with  preeaa- 
tions  Tkit  easily  baffled,  and  have  taken  anodier 
wife.  Bvuky  we  team  from  the  newspapers, 
was  the  course  taken  by  one  Joseph  Busn, 
who  was  indicted  at  1^  Croydon  Asaases  fer 
bigamy.  Hia  legal  wife,  afto  rendering  his 
home  wretched  by  her  licentiousness,  had  kft; 
it  to  cohabit  with  another  man.  Simple  Joseph 
Bunn,  deeming  himself  thereby  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  a  wicked  wanton,  and  entitled  to 
follow  the  example  of  sundry  peers  and  peers' 
sons,  took  un,to  himself  another  wife ;  to  whom 
he  had  been  so  kind  and  constant  that  she 
readily  fergave  the  imposition  he  had  prae^sed 
upon  her,  and  proclaimed  in  court  her  inlentioii 
to  continue  cohabitation  with  him,  on  his  ld)era- 
tion  from  the  two  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  to  whidi  the  court  sentenced  himr- 
the  jury  stron^y  recomm^iding  him  to  merej. 
Wiiih  examples  like  tiiese  befere  us  of  the 
suffering  and  demoralisation  to  which  an 
unequal  law  induces,  we  cannot  despair  of 
its  early  amendment.  Mrs.  Korton  promises 
to  devote  herself  henceforth  to  the  adnnsacy  of 
the  required  change.  Her  pen,  always  eloquent, 
and  now  wielded  under  the  inspnration  of  a  sense 
of  accumulated  personal  wrong,  cannot  finl  to 
prove  highly  effective  for  this  end.  But  even 
had  the  victims  of  unhappy  marriages  no  soeh 
representative, — ^were  there  no  one  to  set  ferth, 
with  aU  the  charms  of  literary  excellence,  & 
lessons  learned  in  su^Bsring, — ^were  there  no 
bereft  mother  and  half-divorced  wife  capable  of 
exposing  the  absurd  injustice  of  a  law  whicb 
converts  the  silken  bonda  of  mutual  love,  con- 
secrated by  the  Church,  and  witnessed  by  the 
State,  into  the  soul-c(msuming  iron  of  the  un- 
equal bondage  of  a  mutual  hate, — ^there  would 
yet  be  hope.  This  is  at  least  the  age  of  aodal 
ameUoration,  however  dense  the  stagnation  of 
political  life.  And  there  can  be  noliiing  more 
essential  to  home  happiness  than  the  adjiKstmeat 
of  those  sacred  relations,  from  whose  harmony 
flow  all  the  sweet  amenities  of  the  household, 
and  all  the  influences  that  create  a  yirtuoos 
posterity. 
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Bms,  into  the  wild  old  times^  when  the 
Bzuidio  pdast  exerduied  his  authority  ovei  the 
ancieaat  inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaal»  and  parts 
of  eastern  Europe ;  when  the  surface  of  the  land 
was  obscured  with  interminable  forests,  such  as 
the  wood  of  Andred  in  England,  and  the  vast 
Hyi93fniaa  tracts  in  Germany ;  when  the  erom- 
lech,  the  eaim,  and  the  barrow,  with  at  times  a 
columA  of  smoka  rising  from  some  oaken  grove 
among  the  hills,  indicatizig  that  the  priest  was 
there  with  his  foUowers  and  his  people,  in 
mystery  and  sacrifice  performing  rites  scux^ely  a 
record  of  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
time — back,  into  this  dim  and  hazy  past,  the  eye 
of  mquiry  and  speeidation  endeavours  in  vain 
to  pfiDfitrate. 

We  know  little  of  the  theology  or  ritual  of 
the  Druids.  Their  very  name,  doubtfully  de- 
lived  from,  Deru  or  Dru,  British  for  an  oak, 
points  to  one  peculiarity  alone.  But  the  golden 
siekle,  and  the  culled  mistletoe  are  to  us  the 
nTimflimiTig  typos  of  a  Creed,  whose  doctrines  we 
may  sbevuso,  but  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
fine. 

Soma  writevB  indeed  would  trace  this  religion 
to  aha  rconotoit  antiquity,  and  rank  the  Druids 
with  the  worshippers  of  the  starry  host,  of 
wluua  Bel,  Beh2S»  or  the  Sun,  was  the  principal 
deity.  Doubtless,  the  great  principle  of  aU 
idigion  was  Unity;  but  with  a  hierarchy  and 
priests,,  and  tiba  s^yice  of  the  temple,  arose 
tcmpftations  and  iadueementa  to  bow  to  the 
weakttisses  of  human  nature ;  and  men  required, 
la  their  infirmity^  and  ooicruptLon,  a  worship 
taagiUe  to  their  grosser  ideas  and  senses.  Hence 
tfose  a  multitude  of  altars,  and  a  division  of  the 
attribixtos  of  the  Deity. 

The  introdoctiion  of  idolatry  into  tho  Druidic 
WQiahq^  was  piobaUy  a  corruption;  yet  we  can 
hudly  doubt  but  that  they  attached  a  wild  and 
dreary  superstition  to  those  vast  monoHths  which 
they  esQcted,  or  that  these  monuments,  me- 
morials perhaps  only  in  the  first  instance  of  some 
victory,  or  sacrifice,  or  public  assembly,  became 
to  f atnre  generations,  rising  up  as  they  did  from 
the  lone  place  in  the  wild  solitude,  in  their  very 
silence,  and  mystery,,  and  grandeur,  consecrated 
as  something  holy  in  the  imaginations  of  suc- 
ceeding genera.tions. 

Yes,  five  grey  stones,  put  together  seemingly 
without  art,  set  up  in  tiie  wilderness,  erected, 
perhaps,  ete  the  first  great  conquerors  of  the 
world  came  into  being,  have  ouUived  the  em- 
pires they  established,  and  on  this  very  soil,  have 
survived  the  works  of  the  nations  which  suc- 
ceeded the  peoplsB  they  orvrmn. 

Saxon  tuples,  sacit  as  titey  were,  Boman 
cities,  villi^  and  l^]l1;educts,  have  risen  and 
P^^B^  ^mgk  1fU3^'  i^  ciomlecE  and  the  giant 


chamber  yet  remain,  enigmas  of  a  past— coeval, 
perhaps,  with  the  pyramids  on  the  hill  of  Gizeh, 
or  witii  the  wondrous  obelisk  of  Thothmes  at 
Camac. 

Tho  Celts  are  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  great  Cimmerian  stock,  which  at  a 
very  early  period  passed  into  Europe  firom  Asia 
over  the  Bosphorus.  As  a  people  they  are  men- 
tioned by  some  of  the  oldest  classical  writers. 

Homer  alludes  to  them,  as  dwelling  on  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Black  Sea ;  Herodotus 
confirms  this,  by  stating  that  the  Cimmerians 
being  driven  &om  their  seats  by  the  Scythian 
nomades,  passed  into  Asia,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  Sardis  except  the  citadel. 

A  large  number  of  this  people  appear,  however, 
according  to  the  geographers  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  to  have  migrated  about  the  same  time 
towards  the  north  and  west.  In  the  traditions 
of  Italy,  they  are  supposed  likewise  to  have 
extended  their  settiements  as  far  southward  as 
that  country ;  if  so,  as  Gauls  under  Brennus  in 
the  time  of  Camillas,  and  as  the  Cimbri,  finally 
overthrown  by  Harius,  they  were  but  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  possession  of  lands  which 
their  ancestors  at  an  early  period  of  histoiy  had 
already  subjugated.  In  their  wars  with  Kome 
the  powers  of  these  barbarians  appear  at  length 
to  have  been  thoroughly  broken  and  destroyed. 
The  Cimbri,  however,  still  peopled  the  western 
shores  of  Europe,  and  the  German  Ocean ;  and 
even  in  their  migrations  left  traces  of  their 
settiements  as  far  north  as  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonese. According  to  Mr.  Sharon,  Turner,  they 
might  be  considered  as  the  primeval  population 
of  northern  Europe.  This,  however,  remains  a 
disputed  point.  An  older  people  may  have  been 
driven  out  or  destroyed  by  these  migratory 
hordes — a  people  tho  only  evidence  of  whose  ex- 
istence, if  not  these  very  Celts,  is  displayed  in 
weapons  and  instruments  and  sepulchral  re- 
mains, identified  with  that  period  of  the  human 
race,  which  is  described  by  Worsaae  in  his 
"Primeval  Antiquities"  as  peculiarly  the  Age 
of  Stone.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — ^the 
Cimmerrii  and  Cimbri,  at  one  time  the  dreaded 
scourge  of  all  civilised  nations,  excited  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  among  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, as  allusions  to  them  are  to  be  found  not 
omy  in  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers, 
but  in  the  poets  also. 

With  tho  religious  rites  and  habits  of  this 
people,  as  described  by  these  and  other  autho- 
rities, we  shall  find  enough  in  common  with 
the  Gauls  and  ancient  Britons,  to  leave  littic 
doubt  of  their  identity. 

One  leading  peculiarity  is  the  order  of  feniale 
priestesses,  who  appear  in  the  ranks  Of  war, 
animating  their  countryip.ei^  to  the  6n8et,  wliilo 
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the  custom  of  saciificiag  prisoners,  of  pro- 
phecying  future  events  from  the  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  victims,  and  the  use  of  war 
chariots,  were  practises  in  common  with  the 
tribes  we  have  referred  to. 

The  Celts,  who  are  sometimes  distinguished 
as  a  separate  branch  of  the  parent  or  Cimmerian 
stock,  a]:e  said  to  have  migrated  more  towards 
the  south  and  south-west.  However,  when 
seated  in  Brittany  they  appear  to  have  at  once 
fraternised  with  the  Cimbri,  and  to  have  had  a 
constant  communication  with  this  people  in 
England  and  in  Wales. 

Aristotle  alludes  to  the  Celts,  and  some  idea  of 
the  terror  excited  by  their  ravages  may  be  con- 
veyed by  his  language,  in  whidi  they  are  de- 
scribed as  a  people  dr^ding  neither  earthquake 
nor  inundation.  It  was  the  Celts  under  Brennas, 
a  generic  name  probably — Brennin  being  Welsh 
or  British  for  King — ^that  invaded  Italy ;  and  the 
same  people  who,  under  another  leader,  likewise 
called  Brennas,  would  have  overrun  Greece,  ex- 
cept for  the  panic  which  ensued  in  their  ranks, 
and  their  consequent  destruction  at  Delphi. 

The  Celtic  tnbes  in  Britain  appear  m)m  the 
earliest  times  to  have  possessed  traditions  of  their 
Asiatic  origin.  Kennius,  an  author  certainly  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
written  in  the  ninth  century,  adopts  the  story  of 
a  Trojan  origin,  and  Oeoffirey  of  Monmouth  has 
followed  him.  Upon  remote  deductions  like 
these,  however,  there  can  be  little  reliance. 

Taliesin  alludes  to  the  same  tradition.  The 
Fifth  Triad  speaks  of  a  people  who  came  in 
three  divisions  to  Britain,  "  all  being  alike  of 
the  first  race  of  the  Cymri.''  One  thing,  in- 
deed, is  evident — ^the  British  isles  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  some  ages  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  CsBsar. 

Pythias,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  sailing  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britain  to  the  north,  is  said  to  have  reached  an 
island  called  Thule;  while  the  Cassiterides,  or 
islands  of  tin,  pronounced  by  Herodotus  to  be,  in 
respect  of  Greece,  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
were  known  to  ihe  Phenicians,  once  the  most 
enterprising  navigators  in  the  world. 

Mela  places  the  Cassiterides  among  the  Celti, 
and  Aristotle  alludes  to  the  *'  Celtic  tin." 

Wide  as  have  been  the  migrations  of  the  tribes 
of  the  great  Cinmierian  stock,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  their  manners  and  customs  previous  to 
their  irruption  into  Western  Europe,  and  their 
settlements  in  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Gaul. 
Their  bards,  however,  as  the  Scalds  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  appear  to  have  ever  exercised 
a  mighty  influence.  They  were  in  some  respects 
the  conservators  alike  of  the  religion  and  the 
laws  of  their  people,  the  oral  source  of  all  their 
knowledge  and  histories,  and  the  living  reposi- 
tories of  their  literature  and  legends.  They  re- 
cited, in  heroic  verses  sung  to  the  l3nre,  the  acts 
of  their  illustrious  men. 

No    religious  order  ever  exercised  greater 


power  than  the  Druidic  priests.  They  indulged 
in  human  sacrifices,  and  by  these  means  exerted 
a  fearful  tyranny;  for  as  they  dedared  that  the 
anger  of  the  gods  for  an  act  of  homicide  conld 
alone  be  appeased  by  a  himian  victim,  in  their 
hands  was  left  the  power  of  selection.  When 
the  Bomans  subjugated  Mona,  the  head  quarters 
and  chief  seat  of  the  Druidic  power  at  that  period, 
they  extirpated  the  sacred  groves,  and  destroyed 
as  mr  as  possible  the  cairn  and  the  cromlech, 
while  the  priests  were  said  to  have  been  hurled 
by  the  Imperial  legions  into  flames  such  as 
they  had  ever  been  wont  to  kindle  for  their  pri- 
soners of  war,  or  such  of  their  own  countrymen 
as  they  had  denounced.  Suetonius,  in  his  life 
of  Claudius,  corroborates  the  above. 

We  find  in  Brittany,  among  the  descendants 
of  the  same  people,  that  the  traditions,  ceremo- 
nies, and  manners  of  their  Celtic  progenitors 
have  exercised  a  lasting  influence. 

The  **  JBarzae  JBriez"  or  popular  songs  of 
Brittany,  edited  by  M.  De  la  Yillemarqu^,  is,  in 
this  respect,  independent  of  its  great  merits  as  a 
collection  of  national  poetiy,  a  valuable  addition 
to  European  literature. 

The  following  poem,  entitled  "  The  Series,'* 
being  the  first  in  order,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
point  of  date,  is  both  curious  and  interesting 
from  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  supersti- 
tious practices  of  the  Druids  and  the  rehgious 
opinions  of  the  community  they  presided  over. 

There  is  something  aUied  to  a  remote  antiquity 
in  its  form  and  the  almost  sybilline  nature  k 
the  construction  of  the  verses. 

The  Druids  have  been  described  as  having  de- 
rived their  astronomical  knowledge  and  many  of 
their  religious  tenets  from  Pythagoras,  who,  in 
his  wanderings,  is  said  to  have  visited  Britain. 
Of  this  we  have  no  proof.  However,  as  a  school 
at  Crotona  was  founded  by  himself  or  his  dis- 
ciples, the  Druids  of  Italy  might  have  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  his  opinions.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  remarkable  that  bo<h  the 
Druids  and  the  Pythagoreans  attached  a  mystical 
energy  to  numbers.  This  principle  is  errolved 
in  the  specimen  below. 

The  disciple  or  student  is  thus  addressed  by 
his  Druid  preceptor : — 

THE  SEBIES. 

Child  of  Dmid,  mysteries. 

Speak !  thoa  shalt  haye  <rar  replies — 

Sing  the  power  of  One,  display 
That  which  I  should  learn  to^ay. 

For  the  power  of  One  we  own 
Dark  necessity  alone — 
Death,  the  dre  of  grief  and  gkwm, 
Kaught  before,  and  naoght  to  come ! 

Sing  the  power  of  Two,  display 
That  which  I  shonld  learn  to-day. 

Oxen  two^  the  Earth  they  paw, 
A  monstroos  egg  most  they  dniw  ; 
For  the  power  of  One,  we  own 
Dark  necesdty  alone^ — 
Death,  the  sire  of  grief  and  gloom, 
Kanght  belbr^  ipd  jUKagjkX  to  oone  1 
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Sing  the  power  of  Three,  &c. 

Three  divisions  of  the  Earth, 
Thiice  in  exit,  thrice  in  bh^h, 
The  same  to  men  and  oak-treee  worth ! 
Merlin's  kingdom  three,  bright  flowers. 
Fruits  of  gold,  and  through  the  hoars, 
Laughing  children,  these  are  ours. 
Oxen  two^  &c.,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Four,  Ac. 

Whetstones  Four,  by  Merlin's  spell, 
Bapid  swords  that  sharpen  well— 
Three  diviaous,  &c.,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Five,  &c. 

Circles  five,  that  Earth  embrace; 
Ages  five,  through  time  we  trace ; 
The  Dolmen's  five  grej  stones  we  place 
Above  our  Sister's  resting  place. 
Whetstones  four,  &c.,  Ac 

Sing  the  power  of  Six,  &c. 

Waxen  figures  nx,  that  soon 
Warm  to  life  beneath  the  Moon ; 
Twice  three  herbs  in  cauldron  small. 
When  the  Dwarf  well  mixes  all. 
His  little  finger  to  his  mouth. 
CSrdeB  five,  &c.,  Ac 

Sing  the  power  of  Seven,  &c. 

Seven  Buns  and  Moons  that  rise. 
Seven  Planets  in  the  skies. 
With  tho  seven  Stars  so  fair. 
Seven  elements  in  air. 
Waxen  figures  six,  &c.,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Eight,  &c. 

Eight  winds,  eight  watch-fires  bright, 
iSght>  besides  tne  parent  light ; 
Eight  heafers,  wlute  as  fbam, 
Tluit  through  sacred  pastures  roam. 
Seven  Suns,  Ac,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Nine,  &c 

Nine  hands,  so  small  and  pure. 
By  the  Tower  of  Lezarmeur, 
By  its  altar,  in  despair, 
Nme  poor  mothers  weeping  there ; 
Fairies  nine,  that  dance  and  play. 
Bound  the  spring  in  moonlight  ray ; 
Eight  winds,  &c.,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Ten,  Sec 

Ten  ships  from  Nantes  that  come. 

To  the  men  of  Vannes  with  bale  and  doom. 

mne  hands,  &c,  &c 

Sing  of  the  power  of  Eleven,  &c. 

Priests  eleven,  in  their  hands 
Hazel  wands  and  broken  brands ; 
Garments  torn  and  bloody  red. 
Of  three  hundred  all  are  gone^ 
Of  three  hundred  these  aUme ! 
Ten  ships,  &c,  &c. 

Sing  the  power  of  Twelve,  &c. 

Twelve  eigne  the  year  must  run. 
Twelve  in  months,  the  year  is  done. 
Then  the  archer,  last  but  one, 
Aims  tho  arrow  for  the  bow ; 
Omen  dark  of  strife  and  woe ! 
Hark !  the  sacred  cow  doth  low. 
From  the  forest  see  her  start, 
Smitten  hy  the  &tal  dart. 
Wells  the  life-blood  from  her  heart ! 
Peal  the  thunders,  tempests  spread, 
Tram^es  earth,  nbd  oterhcAd, 


Storm  and  lightnings,  fire  and  sleet, 
Thus,  the  Senes  is  oomj^ete ! 

M.  De  la  Yillemarqu^  has  asfdgned  the  above 
chant  to  the  fifth  oentory.  He  heard  it  from  a 
young  peasant  of  Comnaille,  a  district  in  Brit- 
tany, who  had  been  taught  it  by  his  mother  as 
an  exercise  for  the  memory;  and  it  is,  as  he 
remarks,  *'  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence of  custom  in  Brittany,  that  the  parents  stOl 
teach  their  children,  without  comprehending 
their  meaning,  the  same  mysterious  words  and 
strophes  which  were  part  of  the  instructions 
of  the  Droids  to  their  pupils." 

We  find  in  the  **  Series  "  allusions  which  can 
only  be  intelligible  to  those  skilled  in  the  cos- 
mogony, theology,  magic,  and  science  of  this 
ancient  order  of  priesthood.  In  elucidation  of 
the  chant,  we  observe  arranged  in  the  first  series 
Necessity,  or  Fate,  the  supreme  deity  in  almost 
all  the  theogonies  of  antiquity.  In  the  second, 
we  have  a  myth  which  refers  to  an  enormous 
crocodile,  which  the  Welsh  Triads  assure  us  was 
the  cause  of  the  deluge,  and  which  the  two 
oxen,  sacred  animals  in  the  Dmidic  ritual, 
dragged  out  of  the  sea— one  dying  of  &tigue, 
and  the  other  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  its  com- 
panion. The  egg-shell  probably  belonged  to 
the  crocodile,  from  which  the  dragon,  a  monster 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  legendiuy  lore  of 
Brittany  is  to  be  hatched. 

The  three  exits  and  three  beginnings  allude, 
doubtless,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  triple  metem- 
psychosis, after  which  the  wandering  soul  was  to 
repose  in  immortality.  The  oak  probably  sym- 
bolised the  Braid  himself.  The  four  whet- 
stones are  expressive  of  the  magical  powers  of 
Merlin,  who  was  as  memorable  in  Brittany  as 
in  Wales.  . 

In  the  next  series  but  one,  we  have  exem- 
plified in  the  six  waxen  figores  an  andent 
practice  of  sorcery.  It  was  a  cuzrent  opinion 
down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  perhaps  even  later, 
that  wizards  and  witches  compassed  the  sickness 
and  death  of  their  victims,  by  melting  before  a 
fire  waxen  figures  made  in  their  likenesses. 

In  this  series  the  dwarf  makes  a  brewery  of 
six  medicinal  herbs,  "  with  his  little  finger  in 
his  mouth."  This,  M.  De  la  Villemarqu^  ex- 
plains, is  because  three  drops  of  the  precious 
philter  having  fallen  upon  his  hand,  he  put  it 
naturally  to  Im  lips,  and  instantly  all  the  secrets 
of  science  became  revealed. 

The  divisions  of  the  elements  into  seven  in 
the  next  series,  was  in  conformity  with  a  notion 
that  they  must  agree  with  the  seven  planets — a 
dogma  as  old  as  the  Peripatetics.  The  parent 
light  of  the  eight  watch-fires  is  an  allusion  to 
the  principal  &re  always  kept  burning  in  the 
temple  of  the  God  Bel,  which  was  the  practice 
of  l^e  Celts  of  Ireland,  who  lighted  one  on  their 
mountains  in  honour  of  the  son.  The  eight 
heifers,  perhaps,  were  sacred  cattle,  similar  to' 
those  which  were  consecrated  to  a  goddess,  adored 
in^the  Isle  of  Hah.    The  mite  little  hands  with 
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the  nine  moi&ien,  h«ve  been  lefeired  to  the  prac- 1  Toulon  and   MarseQleB  into  France,  eoniem 


tices  of  human  sacrifice. 

The  ten  hostile  vesBels  finom  Nantes,  and  the 
eleven  pneats  with  bloody  robes,  typify  the  sof- 
feiingSy  perhaps  the  deetroction,  of  the  Droidic 
hierarchy  and  its  discipLea.  The  twelve  swine, 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  a^^e  tiiee,  have  all  their 
meanings,  obscurely  exempMed  in  ancient  prac- 
tioes  aiod  superatitions. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  no- 
tion among  critics,  that  nothing  in  literature  was 
oiigiiial  or  indigenous;  and  writers  of  eminence 
were  constantly  searching  out,  among  every 
people,  remote  origins  for  tiie  leading  character- 
istics of  national  Hteniture.  Iliere  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  this,  although  not  to  the  extent 
which  has  been  asserted.  Legends  innumerable, 
Bpiinffng  probaWy  from  an  Asutio  or  Grecian 
aouroei,  have  become  localised  among  European 
nations;  still,  we  oonsider  Ihe  general  opinion 
to  be  fair  too  sweeping. 

The  Tronhadours,  we  have  been  told,  were  but 
the  Flrevencal  versifiers  of  Arabian  fictions  and 
imagery,  as  though  the  interest  of  man  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  fiowers,  in  books,  in  groves, 
in  the  infinewsee  of  aiieotion,  die  hopes  a£  love, 
and  in  the  solemnity  of  death,  were  not  piin- 
eiples  universal  in  the  human  mind.  One 
author  reoogmaeB  the  t3rpes  of  the  heroes  of  the 
''Bound  Table"  in  the  Bedoueen  Rovers; 
while,    aocording    to    Massten,    the    love    of 


poraneously  with  liie  merchandise  of  Africa  and 
Arabia. 

Another  authority  dates  the  invention  of 
rhymed  verse  to  the  ICoorSy  althos^  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  TeatoDiG  nations 
rhymed  two  centuries  prior  to  l^e  period  gene- 
rally assigned  as  the  time  of  the  first  inter- 
course of  the  Saracens  with  Southern  £urope. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  tzaoa  the  origin 
of  rhyme.  Metrical  compositions  in  the  Gieek 
and  Latin  tong^ues  consifited  of  an  aiTangement 
of  words  corresponding  by  equal  or  equivalent 
feet.  As  the  liiy\giiBg?g  were  corrupted  by  the 
irruption  of  barbaroiu  natL0ii8»  who  in  some 
degree  adopted  them  as  their  own,  less  and  less 
regard  was  paid  to  the  mere  metrical  quantities 
of  syllables.  Aooentoal  differenoe  soon  became 
a  distinguishing  feature,  and  hence  originated 
the  popular  rhymed  poetry,  traces  of  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  may  be  noted  in  the 
second  century,  and  even  at  an  earlier  period. 

Final  rhymed  verses  play  an  important  part 
in  the  old  Norse  poetry :  it  is  found  in  the 
Welsh  Triads,  imd  in  specimens  preserred  of 
the  Songs  of  Taliesin,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  prevailed  throughout  the  popular 
ballads  of  Brittany.  Here  l^wise,  as  in  the 
poetry  of  Scandinavia,  we  meet  with  verses 
both  rhymed  and  alliterative. 

As  another  specimen  from  M.  De  la  Yill^ 
marque's  collection,  we  translate — 


poetry   was   imported   through   the    ports   of 

MEBLm,  THE  BARD. 
^  Dear  Grandmotber,  pray  barken  now,  to  thefite  I  rapair, 
To  the  rerek  which  the  King  proclBima,  and  all  the  courses  there." 
**  To  the  Iteveb  if  yoa  go  to-day,  tfaoagh  pastime  suit  yoor  years, 
ThoBgh  tMthar  aU  ibe  way  yoa  sing,  yon  will  retarn  in  tearB.** 

Forth  from  the  stall  be  led  his  steed,  his  sword  he  sharpened  bright, 
WeU  bitted  was  lua  gaUant  roan,  in  housings  strong  and  light, 
His  mane  was  wrought  with  rings  of  gold,  his  tail  with  silheB  band. 
He  seemed,  when  in  the  lists  he  stood,  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

When  in  the  lists  he  stood — "  ha,  ha,"  he  heard  the  bngles  call; 
What  throng  (^gallant  kniights  was  there,  how  bound  the  chargers  aU. 

**  Who  first  at  gallop  bravely  clears  yon  barrier  tall  and  wida. 

Shall  wed  the  daughter  of  our  King  I  '*  the  shouting  heralds  cried, 

"  Shall  wed  the  daughter  of  our  E^g !  *'  scarce  had  these  words  their  birth, 

When  gave  tiie  gallant  roan  a  neigh,  that  shook  the  very  earth. 

Fire  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils  flashed^  he  flew,  and  with  a  bound. 
Passed  every  horse,  the  barrier  deaied,  and  scarcely  touched  the  ground! 

'*  Sir  King,  upon  your  Royal  word,  I  claim  Lenore  as  mine — ** 

**  You  shall  not  have  my  child  Lenore,  nor  thou,  nor  aught  like  thine* 
No  wizards  and  no  sorcerers  here,  shall  match  them  with  my  line" 

Then  spoke  an  ancient  man  who  sat,  with  beard  as  white  ae  aaow. 
In  mantel  long,  with  silver  laced,  he  muttered  deep  and  low, 
•    The  King  who  heard,  with  sceptre  broad,  three  times  the  table  smote. 
Three  sach  great  Mows,  the  startled  world  might  well  the  sentence  note 

*'  If  yon  the  harp  of  Merlin  bring,  with  strings  of  gold  so  red. 
The  mighty  Meriin's  haip  which  hangs  suspended  in  his  bed. 
Perchance,  Lenore,  my  daughter  fair,  I  may  consent  you  wed.** 

*'  Dear  Chrandmoiher!  0,  help  me,  now,  if  that  you  love  me,  pray!" 

"  Ah,  Sob  I  you'd  grieve  not  had  you  learnt,  my  counsels  to  obey. 
Yet  do  not  mourn — che  haip  is  yours;  this  maUet  bright,  beht^ld, 
Eaoh  blow  faUs  noiseless  from  its  stroke,  'tis  wrought  of  fairy  gold !" 

Joy,  joy,  and  welcome!    Ah,  what  shouts  now  through  the  Palace  ring. 
He  comes,  and  Merlin's  harp,  behold  1  he  doth  in  triumph  brinj;. 
Then  spoke  the  Princess's  brother  young,  in  whispers  to  the  King— 
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HiB  Sire  i^^pfoved,  '^Lenon  is  thine^  when  At  my  feet  jon.  hy 
The  gleaming  ring  that  Merlin  doth  on  his  righjt  hand  display.' 

'*  Dear  Grandmother  I  0,  help  me  etiU,  how  can  sach  grief  be  borne 
The  King  hath  spoken.    Could  a  king  have  been  so  soon  forsworn?" 

''Grieve  not,  my  Son,  yet  go;  yon'U  find  within  my  casket  small^ 

A  little  branch  of  gold,  whose  jjoaves  of  vermeil  tremble  all, 

Seven  nights,  seven  years,  in  seven  woods,  I  soaeht  ere  it  was  found. 

I^ear  not— Bard  Merlin  will  not  rise,  in  deepest  unmba  bounds 

When  crows  lihe  midnight  wtk,  you'll  hear  your  charger  paw  the  gronnd." 

At  midnight  did  his  roan  red  steed,  prepared  beside  him  standj 
And  ere  &o  cock  had  ceased  he  held  tibe  ring  witihin  lus  hand. 

At  daybreak  at  the  court  arrived,  all  view  the  treasure  rare. 
The  king  beheld,  O,  wherefore  so  astonished  did  he  stare? 
Astonished  and  his  courtiers  all — the  Monarch  steps  aside, 
But  for  a  moment;  could  it  be,  his  pledge  he  had  denied? 
No,  he  returns,  the  anoieint  man  and  Prince  on  either  side. 

**  'Tis  wdl,  'tis  well,"  the  King  exclaimed, "  my  daughter  hast  thou  won ; 

Yet  one  thing  more^  the  lost  l^fbre,  I  own  you  as  mv  son — 

Iienore  is  thine,  and  «U  the  lands  within  Leore  that  lie, 

I  must  have  Meriin  at  my  Court,  the  marriage-knot  to  tie  I " 

**  O  who  comes  here,  O  who  art  thou,  in  garments  loose  and  torn? 
Bure  head,  bare  foot,  witii  hazel  wand,  and  wandering  so  forlorn?" 
'*  I  seek  my  harp,  iny  weU-loved  harp,  companion  of  my  songs. 
My  harp,  my  ring,  1  wander  aye,  a  man  of  deepest  wrongs.*' 

**  O  MerKn,  Merlin,  do  not  grieve,  your  harp,  your  ring  is  here." 
I  wander  aye,  nor  eat  nor  drink,  tiU  my  lost  wealth  appear. 
Behold,  beside  tb»  Soyal  hearth  the  minstrel  takes  his  rest. 
His  white  locks  on  his  shoulders  lie,  his  head  upon  his  breast 
^  He  slaepi^  he  slec^  fear  not  my  son,  nay,  gaae  upon  him  yet. 
Three  apples  roasted  'aea^  my  care  the  mighty  bard  hath  eat." 

*<  What  flhoats  axe  tiioae,"  exdaimed  the  Queen,  **  that  shake  me  in  my  bed  ? 
What  throngs  of  joyous  people  £ast  the  FaJace  Court  o'erspread." 

**  'Tis  all  the  world  vafHe,  madam,  from  town,  and  hamlet,  all, 
Meriin,  the  mighty  bsird,  hath  come,  to  rest  within  our  hall; 
With  1dm  an  sookcient  dame,  and  he,  your  son-in-law  avowed. 
The  King  himself  your  mightgr  lord,  goes  forth  to  greet  the  crowd." 

**  Wake,  wake,  ye  heralds!  porsivantsl  were  this  a  time  to  rest; 
Go  forth!  announce  the  wedding,  bid  the  world  to  be  my  guest- 
All  gentlemen  of  Brittany,  that  bear  a  lance  and  helm ; 
All  gallant  knights,  and  holy  derks,  that  grace  your  native  realm: 
Can  ^oor  men  from  their  humble  homes,  call  yeomen  from  thinr  fields, 
Such  joy,  and  mirth,  and  thankfulness,  our  daughter's  wedding  yields." 

A  hundred  minstrds  through  the  night,  the  Hymeneals  sing; 
Merlin,  the  mightiest  of  the  Bards,  blessed  marriage^te  and  ring; 
Five  days  the  feasts  and  revels  last;  at  leagtii  kst  j^easures  pf^ 
Well  pleased  with  costly  gifts  enriched,  the  guests  departed  all; 
The  bride  and  new-made  Prince  away  to  Leon  County  ride; 
O  happy  was  the  bridegroom  then,  in  such  a  gentle  bride; 
The  Kmg  alone,  disturbed  and  sad,  wi^  deep  vexation  crost— 
Meriin,  had  disappeared— again,  the  migfa^  Bard  was  lost! 


In  the  aboye  we  have  curtailed  some  intro- 
dactory  and  other  matter,  giving,  however,  the 
vearaee  quoted  as  literally  as  poBedble. 

Merlm,  in  this  chant,  it  will  be  porceived,  is 
no  longer  the  wizard,  he  is  simply  the  mightiest 
of  the  bards. 

His  disappearance,  the  ^ichaoted  apples  (the 
Paradise  of  the  Bretons  was  fuU  of  apple-trees), 
the  haip  and  ling,  the  hazel  wand,  or  divining 
rod,  are  all  associations  connected  with  his 
history  ficom  a  remote  antiquity.  We  cannot 
agree,  however,  with  the  learned  edit<H:  in  as- 
sigidng  to  this  ballad  a  date  corresponding  to 
the  dzth,  nor  even  tenth  century.  The  costume 
of  a  portion  of  the  legend  is  decidedly  medievaL 
Many  of  these  chants  must,  through  l^e  practLoe 
of  ml  tranamiflsion,  have  undergone  a  variety 
of  changM^  and  ceitain  portiaDS  of  ttiem  have 


been  from  time  to  time  adc^ted,  as  tiiey  came 
down  from  antiquity,  to  the  feelings  and  mamiers 
of  the  day. 

Geoffiy,  of  Monmoutih,  following  probably  the 
chronicles  ascribed  to  Tyssilio,  gives  an  acoonmt 
of  a  tree  in  the  Druids'  mytiiology,  which  baie 
apples  of  a  ravishing  peifiune,  bat  whieh  de- 
prived all  who  tasted  them  of  their  reason.  This 
tree  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  tibe  soroeresses  of 
the  day,  to  whom  the  young  man's  graadmother 
bears  a  stroug  resemblance.  In  the  &0IOI1 
Balkd,  the  old  lady,  however,  appears  to  have 
roasted  her  agj^iea  1 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  probably  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  alliteratioii  ceased 
to  be  made  use  of  as  a  neoesaary  quality  in  the 
poetical  compositions  of  the  Bretons.  It  pre- 
vailfid,  howerer,  aooordiug  to  Mr.  Wiisjh^  in 
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our  own  couniiyy  a  oentoiy  or  two  later,  as  ex- 
emplified in  **  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploaghman," 
composed,  according  to  the  same  autiiorityy 
about  the  year  1362.  In  this  production,  the 
alliteration  is  often  exhibited  in  a  very  com- 
pound form. 

Some  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Breton  ballads 
were  written  in  triplets.  The  Druids  were  said 
to  have  transmitted  their  doctiines  and  instruc- 
tions  to  tiieir  pupUs  after  this  form.  The  same 
anrangement  prevailed  in  the  Welsh  Triads. 

A  recent  author,  however,  has  assigned  to 
this  singular  collection  of  historical,  moral,  and 
other  subjeetSy  a  date  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
centurj,  though  acknowledging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  a  compilation  ^m  an  older  work, 
they  may  reflect  Tarious  passages  of  bardic  com* 
positions  which  hare  been  lost. 

''  The  Ghronide  of  Tyssilio/'  who  lived  in 
the  seventh,  and  **  The  Laws  of  Hoel  Dha,"  who 
reigned  about  the  tenth  century,  exhibit  perhaps 
the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  ancient 
British  bards. 

The  most  ancient  remains,  however,  of  any  of 
the  native  languages  of  the  British  Islands  is 
generally  thought  to  be  Irish,  and  consists  of 
bardic  compositions  of  the  fifth  century.  Tho 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  a  collection  likewise  of  bardic 
legends,  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  oen- 
tc^  by  Cormac  MacCulinan,  Bishop  of  Cashel 
and  King  of  Munster,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
written  evidence  of  tluit  language. 

A  collection  of  historical  legends,  in  prose,  of 
the  eleventh  century,  called  the  '^Mnals  of 
Tigemach,"  together  with  the  compositions  of 
the  "Four  Masters  of  Ulster/'  comprise  some 
of  the  most  important  remains  of  the  literature 
of  the  Celts  of  Ireland. 

In  parts  of  Brittany,  the  baUad,  when  de- 
livered, takes  the  form  of  a  species  of  impro- 
visation, and  is  carried  on  by  a  company  of 
reciters  rather  than  by  a  simple  minstrel.  This 
practice  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  story-tellers 
of  the  East. 

Saoud,  a  Bedoueen  poet,  is  described  as  re- 
peating extemporaneous  verses  on  passing  events, 
or  in  reference  to  persons  who  were  present. 

"He  would  sit,"  observes  Mr.  Layard,  "in 
my  tent  of  an  evening,  and  sing  his  verses  in  a 
wUd  though  plaintive  strain,  to  the  great  deHght 
of  the  assembled  guests.  He  wotQd  sway  his 
body  to  and  fico,  keeping  time  with  the  measure, 
sobbing  aloud  as  he  sang  the  deaths  of  his 
companions  in  war,  or  breaking  out  into 
loud  laughter  when  the  burthen  of  the  cKtty 
was  a  satire  on  his  fiiends."  Again,  he 
remarks,  "He  who  would  understand  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Homeric  ballads  in  the  heroic 
ages,  should  witness  the  eflects  of  similar  com- 
positions among  the  wild  Komades  of  the 
East"  Scarcely  less  potent  appears  to  be  the 
effect  of  their  baUads  even  in  the  present  day, 
among  the  Celtic  population  of  Brittany.  The 
same  intense  interest,  vialent    emotions,  and 


obetreporous  mirth  prevailed;  for  Ihe  Breton 

muse,    though  for   the  most    part  heroic  or 

l^endary,  is  also  humorous  ahd   satirical,  u 

the  following  specimen,  which  exhibits  a  mixtare 

of  drollery  and  superstition,  will  display :  it  is 

entitled — 

THE  BWABFS  AND  THE  TAILOR. 

P^on  Le  Long,  the  TkHot  Bmall, 
To  thieving  took,  for  once  and  all : 

No  trade  had  he  in  breecfaes,  coats. 
All  Brittany  was  ootting  throats, 
Ckme  to  the  wan,  all  agei,  rankiy 
'Qainst  their  old  eogmiee,  the  Franks. 

So  to  the  grotto  in  the  glen, 

Where  hid  the  Dwaxft  tiieir  wealth  tnm  mm, 

Shovel  in  hand,  he  slipped  along. 

To  dig  their  gold  up,  right  or  wrong ! 

The  treasure  found,  how  qoick  he  fled. 
Ran  home,  and  hid  himself  in  bed. 

"Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thnndiy,  JPiidiy, 

an! 
O  shut  the  door,  O  bar  them  out,  I  hear  the  crestora 

caQ; 
O  now  they  enter  by  the  ooui,  now  dance  tbey  ob 

the  wall; 
Hond^r*  Tuesday,  Wedneaday,  Thursday,  Friday. 

how  thi^y  hMrL" 
ThioDgk  0VQry  hde^  op  every  spout, 
Then  on  the  tiles,  they  danced  about. 

<« Dear  Httle  Tailor!  qoiek!  we  pray, 
Qive  np  tin  gold  yon  stole  to-day. 
FsskoD,  my  mend,  you're  lost,  we  fear  ? 
No  drop  of  holy  water  near — ,'* 

The  little  Tailor,  almost  dead. 
Beneath  the  blankets  hid  his  head. 


«< 


Ha,  ha!"  with  laughter  wUd  they  shout. 
Good  friend  1  just  turn  the  ingots  out" 

"  Ye  Saints  I"  cried  Paskon,  m  despair, 
**  With  eyes  like  red-hot  ooaU  they  stare^ 
Now  through  that  hoLe^  now  by  my  chair; 
Now  by  the  bedposts,  one^  two,  three ! 
0  holy  Saints !  they  stifle  me  I 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  "Endaj,  ill ! 
O  shut  them  out,  O  bar  the  door,  O  now  the  crea- 
tures bawl !" 

''  Dear  little  Tulor !  nay  no  more ; 
How  monstroasly  yonVe  learnt  to  snore 
With  us  yon'd  dance  a  tnm  or  two ; 
We've  come  to  show  yon  what  to  do. 

O  little  Tailor,  vouVe  a  rogue."  Thus  did  the 
creatures  qdl; 

«*  O  little  wicked  T^iHor,  you  would  steal  our  tiea- 
sarsesmaU; 

It  was  a  rash  and  mlly  thing,  with  us  to  ope  the 
ball. 

Our  dance  will  break  your  little  back,  oar  trea- 
sures vanish  all !" 

In  the  refrain,  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.,  the 
days  Saturday  and  Sunday,  are  omitted  by  the 
Dwarft  as  ohnozious  words. 

A  traveller,  as  the  Breton  legends  inform  ns, 
haTing  onoe  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  tbe 
company  of  the  Dwarfs,  who  were  dancing 
round  a  cromlech,  their  usual  recreation^  in- 
cautiously concluded  the  chorus  by  adding  tite 
words  "  Saturday,  Sunday." 

Sudi  an  explosion  of  wrath  and  menace  ensued 
from  the  irritated  Fays,  that  the  unhappy  in- 
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trader  died  with  fear.  It  is  a  ctirreiit  opmon 
among  the  peasantry,  traced  haek  to  an  author 
of  the  dbventh  century,  that  the  treasures 
hoarded  hy  the  Dwaifs  in  their  grottoes, 
although  apparently  of  inunense  value,  when 
examined,  proved  to  be  compounded  of  the  basest 
alloy. 

The  I>warf8  are  said  by  the  Breton  peasantry 
to  be  dark,  hideous,  hairy,  thick-set  beings, 
about  two  feet  in  height.  Their  hands  are 
armed  with  talons  like  those  of  a  cat,  and  their 
feet  resemble  those  of  goats.  Their  small,  deep- 
set  eyes  shine,  however,  out  of  their  wan  and 
withered  faces  as  brilliantly  as  carbuncles.  They 
always  carry  with  them  a  great  purse  of  copper, 
whidi  they  say  is  fiill  of  gold,  but  the  thief  who 
is  cunning  enough  to  obtain  it,  finds  nothing 
therein,  but  ragged  horsehair,  clippings  of  beards, 
and  an  old  pair  of  scissors ! 

The  Dwmfs  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dol- 


mens, and  at  night  they  danee  round  them, 
by  starlight,  sioging  their  usual  burthen  as 
above. 

In  the  next  specimen,  which  is  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  preceding  ballads,  we  find  the 
Breton  muse  has  divested  the  fair  !Nun  of  tto 
Paraclete  of  all  her  attractive  attributes.  Heloise 
has  become  in  traditionary  lore,  a  sorceress,  and 
this  change  is  not  an  uncommon  process.  The 
belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  superstitions  and 
practises  connected  ^rewith,  are  hard  to  be 
exorcised  from  the  creud  of  a  poetical,  but  com- 
paratively uncivilised  people.  The  imagination 
when  unrefined  loves  to  dwell  upon  crimes  and 
horrors.  That  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  woman, 
like  Heloise,  should  acquire theposthumous  repu- 
tation of  being  a  dealer  in  forbidden  spells,  was 
not  improbable,  although  we  are  unacquainted 
with  &e  grounds  which  could  have  given  a 
colourable  authority  to  the  fiction. 


HELOISE  AND  ABELARD. 

At  twelve  ytaxt^  old  at  most,  I  fled  ftom  mj  old  ooantry  home. 
To  Abelard,  my  deareet  derk,  the  world  with  him  to  roam. 
When  first  I  left  my  father's  houfle,  I  ooald  not  say  a  prayer. 
Bat  studying  hard  in  erery  lore,  soon  got  instrnotion  rare — 
To  read  the  Gospel,  write  and  speak  in  Imtin,  French,  at  least — 
To  oonaecrate  the  host  itself,  as  well  as  any  priest. 

I  know  where  gleams  the  pnrest  gold,  the  sand  where  silver's  fbond; 
Can,  in  a  twinuing,  chanse  mys&  to  raven,  dragon,  hoond  ; 
Witii  one  wild  song  can  deave  the  skies,  play  sodi  a  fearfnl  part. 
The  mighty  sea  wcmld  upward  bound,  earth  firom  her  centre  start. 
I  know  all  that  has  ever  been,  all  that  shall  ever  be, 
All  wondersi,  and  all  fearM  spells,  'neath  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea. 

In  the  first  incantation  made  with  my  beloved  clerk. 
We  formed  a  drug  of  toad's  heart  mixed  with  eye  of  raven  dark. 
With  grain  of  fern-seed  from  a  weD,  a  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
And  fibrous  roots  of  the  gold  herb  that  o'er  the  plain  doth  creep ; 
At  early  dawn  'twas  gathered  in,  and  barefoot  to  the  knee^ 
The  first  proof  of  my  spells  so  rare,  did  my  Lord  Abbot  see ; 
Of  dghteen  measures  sown  of  rye,  two  handfiils  gathered  he. 

I  have  a  casket,  very  rich,  of  silver  white  and  true, 

Who  opens  it  had  best  take  heed,  it  were  a  thing  to  me — 

There  lurk  three  vipers  cherishing  an  egg  of  bl<wd-red  stain ; 

And  when  my  little  dragon's  hatched,  wall  desolation  rdgn — 

For  seven  lesgues  roond  the  flames  shall  sweep,  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  phun. 

My  vipers  not  with  woodcocks  youuff,  nor  partridges  are  fed 
But  with  the  blood  of  children  smal^  for  my  good  pleasure  shed. 
The  first  sweet  innocent  I  slew,  O  hdp  came  Sn  too  slow ; 
Twas  at  the  font,  the  priest  ddaved,  I  wrought  its  final  woe ! 
Thoy  bore  it  to  the  croasways — wace,  with  feet  unshod  I  crept^ 
And  dug  it  up,  and  on  its  flesh  my  little  vipers  kept. 

If  I  and  Abelard  remain,  I  and  my  master  dear. 

The  world  shall  make  a  turn  abou^  that  more  than  one  shall  fear— 

A  year  or  more,  my  Clerk  and  I,  soch  marvels  shall  appear! 

"  Take  care,  voong  Heloise,  beware — a  soul  to  you  was  given. 
Though  you  be  queen  of  all  this  world,  Qod  is  the  King  in  hCAven." 


In  the  above,  we  recognise  a  strange  mixture 
of  Drnidic  superstition  and  Christian  practices. 
The  dragon,  the  herb  of  gold  (selage),  gathered 
barefoot^  the  incantations,  the  metamorphoses  at 
will,  the  burial  in  the  croasways,  and  the  rite 
of  baptism!  No  yery  high  antiquity  can  be 
assigned  to  this  ballad— one,  however,  still 
popular  among  the  peasantry,  and  forming  part 
of  their  entertainments  at  country  wakes  and 
"pardons." 


That  the  Druids  were  the  descendants  of  the 
Priests  of  the  Sabean  Worship,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. StiQ,  many  circumstances  induce  us  to 
believe  that  their  ritual  had  an  Eastern  origin. 

The  word  "Saba"  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. The  most  obvious  deduction  seems  to 
trace  it  from  the  Hebrew  "Isaba  fiasheim," 
"  Hosts  of  Heaven,"  in  allusion  to  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  its  earliest  promul- 
gators.   However,  many  of  the  Arabians  who 
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delight  in  remote  genealogiefi  derive  it  from 
Sabi,  brother  of  Enoch,  Bon  of  Setih.  Hie 
Sabeans  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being,  typified 
by  ttte  wm,  the  Bomce  of  light  and  vitelity. 
The  stars  and  planets  were  inferior  deities,  to 
whom  might  be  added  a  host  of  angels  whose 
images  were  wronght  in  stone  and  wood,  and 
worshipped  by  those  believers  who  Teqoxred  some- 
tiling  tengible  and  visible  for  their  grosser  ideas. 
Among  these  deities  were  goddesses,  called  by  ihe 
Arabians,  ''  Al  Ilahot/'  The  Braids  practised 
a  ri^te  flimilar  to  baptism,  and  were  believers  in 
a  species  of  metempsychosis.  The  triangle,  a 
sacred  symbol  with  the  Pythagoreans,  is  said  to 
have  been  displayed  in  their  rites ;  it  also  ap- 
pears in  a  double  form  on  British  coins. 

The  triangle  in  a  double  form  was  detected 
by  Ck>lanel  Tod,  in  a  Buddhist  Temple  at  Man- 
dore ;  where  he  also  observed  the  cross.  This 
symbol  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  emploj^ed  in 
religious  rites.  Borlaso,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall,"  says  it  may  be  detected  in  the  stone 
avenues  of  the  British  temple  of  Classemiss.  It 
was  used  also  by  the  Scandinavians:  here  it 
was  Thorns  hammer,  and  Laing  tells,  that  wbcn 
King  Hacon  became  a  convert  to  ChristLanity, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  his  meal,  he 
easily  appeased  his  irritated  Pagan  subjects  by 
telling  tiiem  that  he  had  made  the  sign  of  Thor's 
hammer. 

The  instruction  of  youth  was  a  most  important 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  Druids,  and  a  powerful 
means  of  extending  and  preserving  their  influ- 
ence. Their  pupils  were  led  into  the  most  re- 
tired parts  of  the  woods  and  sacred  groves. 
Here  &ey  were  initiated  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
metempsychosis  and  immortality,  the  sacred  rites 
and  symbols,  the  course  and  moticm  ofihc  stars, 
and  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  gods. 

The  oak  was  the  emblem  of  the^  supreme 
deity,  and  their  altars  were  garnished  with  its 
leaves.  The  mistletoe  was  considered  to  be  the 
supernatural  fruit  of  the  oak.  On  x>articular 
seasons,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  it  was 


soogbt  for  with  ertMidintty  emmony,  and  lis 
discovery  was  tlie  eignal  of  a  h^  IbstivaL  It 
was  cnUed  witli  tibe  consecrated  dckle,  and 
reverently  received  by  the  officiating  priest  upon 
a  sagum  or  mantle.  Two  white  bidls  were  then 
sacrificed  in  honour  of  liie  gods. 

The  Druids,  their  angin,  their  ritual,  and 
their  doctrines,  were  topics  of  deep  interest  at 
all  times,  and  yet  always  involved  in  obscurity. 
This  very  mystery,  perhaps,  increased  the  in- 
terest. Barbarian  Kii^s,  and  even  Boman  Em- 
perors, were  said  to  neglect  tiieir  own  priests, 
and  to  despise  the  orades  of  tiieir  most  cele- 
brated divinities,  to  consult  the  Celtic  auguries. 
Csesar,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Hiny,  Tiigil, 
all  wrote  concerning  the  Druids,  at  made  casod 
allusion  to  them ;  although,  from  the  diEtatce  at 
which  they  resided,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two,  who  visited  the  Celtic  nations,  the 
fiune  of  their  priests  must  have  been  great  in- 
deed to  have  excited  so  much  attention. 

In  Brittany  this  influence  has  never  ceased. 
The  cairn  and  tiie  oromlecb  still  inspire  the 
peasantry  with  awe  and  veneration.  The  stone 
set  up  in  the  wilderness,  more  tban  twenty 
centuries  since,  is  still  an  object  of  superstitious 
respect ;  and  the  very  legends  and  spells  of  tlie 
Celtic  ritual  as  of  old,  haunt  with  their  wild 
charms  the  imagination  of  the  wandering  bard, 
and  find  a  response,  indefinite,  indeed,  but  not 
the  less  poweifol  for  its  mysterious  allusion  to  a 
beHef  that  bas  passed  away  from  the  ceremonial 
of  the  altar,  yet  lingers  in  the  hearts  and  reli- 
gious temperaments  of  the  people. 

Here,  both  Merlin  the  Bard,  and  Merlin  the 
Prophet  yet  live ;  and  though  the  old  minstrd 
be  no  longer  seen  with  his  ring,  and  his  wand, 
and  his  Imrp  of  gold,  and  bis  white  locks  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  he  is  still  recognised  in  his  in- 
visible wanderings,  and  tiie  plaintive  notes  of 
his  songs  have  echoes  that  find  a  response  at 
every  village  JUey  and  gathering,  in  the  quiet 
towns  and  shisMly  hamletB  of  Brittany,  the  se- 
cluded and  unchanged ! 
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THB  SESSIOK  AFD  tHX  VSKHSSB* 


A  Speech  of  unusual  prolixity^— and  wanting 
the  usual  grace  of  Queenly  elocution,  —  has 
closed  a  session  long-protracted  and  almost 
utterly  useless.  The  Speech  enumerated  several 
useful  legislative  performances — ^the  Newspaper 
Stamp  repeal,  the  better  Local  Management  of 
the  Metropolis,  a  brace  of  Colonial  Bilk,  and  the 
limitation  of  Liabilities  in  Companies — ^but  it 
did  not  mention  the  abandonment  of  many 
equally  useful  attempts,  and  the  comparative 
uselessness  of  the  last-mentioned,  since  its 
amendment  by  the  Lords, 


We  were  told,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
that  representative  government  was  about  to  be 
put  upon  its  trial.  The  meaning  of  couiae  fm, 
— that  although  the  most  successful  wars  in  his- 
tory are  those  waged  by  republics  against  des- 
potisms, Parliament  must  abstain  from  counsel 
or  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  our  quarwl 
with  EuBsia.  The  experience  of  two  sessions 
has  given  to  the  saying  a  new  s^pnificanc*. 
People  have  come  now  to  feel  that  represen- 
tative government  is  on  its  trial  in  an  exactly 
opposite   sense ;  •—  that   a  Parliament   which 
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neitiier  connads  tiie  -  policy  nor  criticises  the 
direction  t>f  a  war  f(9t  which  it  proftisely 
provides — a  ParKametit  which  ab«taind  from 
censoiing  for  iiiacti\ie  cdtupaigns,  wasted  aimiee^ 
and  diBhmovottStiiB  n^ptiations, — a  Parliament 
which  puts  up  wil£  a  phrase,  even  from 
the  month  of  a  personified  platitndc,  and  up  to 
the  twetfldi  hour, — ^that  8Qch  a  Parliament  is  a 
very  questionable  alternative  for  the  autocraov 
which  plans  with  sagacity,  and  executes  with 
vigour.  If  it  wore  not  that  none  of  the  existing 
despotisms  can  show  a  man  of  genius,  either 
upon  or  beside  Hie  throne, — there  would  be 
^elct  dsanger  of  our  inviting  a  coup  d'etdt  But 
perhf^^  tf  we  had  a  man  of  genius  at  home,  he 
wtrald  fm  as  welcome  to  ike  submission  of  a 
servile  Parliament  as  to  the  suffi'ages  of  a  dis- 
tracted people. 

We  certainly  do  not  complain  that,  in  the 
session  of  1S54-5,  so  little  has  been  done  be- 
flide  debating  on  tlie  war.     Our  complaint  is, 
that  nolSiing  has  come  of  ihc  debating.    From 
December  to  August,  there  have  been  some 
half^osdn  gfeat  debates  oti  the  state  of  affairs 
eiliicr  at  Yienna  or  in  the  Crimea, — ^besides 
desultonr  discustdons.    At  the  opening  of  the 
session  Ministers  ohaUenged  discussion  by  pro- 
posing the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
InFebmary,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  for  a  committee. 
In  March^  ^ere  Were  the  explanations  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  retirement.  Through  April  and  May, 
there  were  continual  skirmidies  in  committee. 
In  June  and  July,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son, Sir  Btdwer  Lytton,  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  pro- 
posed votes  of  censure.    In  August, — with  the 
Black  Rdd  abnost  at  the  door, — Mr.  Laing  re- 
tfp^ned  Ae  question  of  the  Conferences.    And 
V^^ntite  Commolis  assembled  i&erely  to  hear  the 
Royal  Speech,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  invited  as- 
surances as  to  i^e  future  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign.    Surely,  these  floods  of  talk  should  have 
produced  some  visible  effect  upon  our  position  or 
prospects, — should,  at  least,  have  washed  into 
distinctness  the  object  of  our  struggles;   have 
swept  away  the  "subterfuges"  of  diplomacy  and 
the  "ambiguity"    of  Parliamenta^  speeches. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  lived  to  hear  an  ex- 
Minister,  himself  a  party  to  the  war,  denouncing 
its  continuance  as  unnecessary  and  un-Christian ; 
and  tile  House  of  Commons,  unappalled  by  his 
ol^'urgations,  sepak^ating  content  t^dth  the  pro- 
mise of  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
It  was  in  m  debate  raised  by  Mr.  Laing  that 
*  Mr.  OiadBtone  held  this  language  of  mysterious 
SMBiaGe  and  sdemn  dissuasion.     Having  set 
fortii  tAui^  the   plenipotentiaries  of  England, 
^thObd,  and  Turkey  had  coincided  with  the 
Court  of  Vitentta  ^  adfmsion  to  certain  terms  of 
pau»^  2cnd  tiiat  the  Government  of  Prance  in 
iBjwting  theth  only  fbUowed  in  the  wake  of 
■i&iglaiid,  he  oontended  that  we  had  forfeited  the 
mwid  posifion  IHiich  we  attained  by  oiir  reluc- 
teaiee  totaigsge  in  the  war, — had  estranged  ttle 
bympatties  of  Ettropc,  atid  given  «  new  inspira- 


tion to  the  resistance  of  Russia.  If  his  pre- 
misses were  correct,  though  they  might  not  carry 
inferences  that  a:ttach  to  the  people  of  the  three 
countries,  they  did  undoubtedly  carry  condemna- 
tion to  the  Governments ; — for  a  plenipotentiary 
stands  in  the  relation  to  those  who  com- 
mission him  rather  of  an  arbiter  than  a  de- 
legate. And  that  these  premisses  were  cor- 
rect, we  have  now  conclusive  testimony. 
Lord  John  Eussell  kept  shameful  silence  in  this 
debate — but  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation,  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  general ;  and  particularly  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Roman  states  by  foreign  troops.  He  ex- 
plicitly corroborated  Mr.  Gladstone's  repre- 
sentation as  to  France  and  Turkey — he  drew  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  prospects  of  the  war — a'nd 
while  denying  that  he  thought  tho  Austrian 
proposition  at  present  tenable,  warned  his  late 
colleagues  of  the  responsibility  they  would  incur 
by  neglecting  opportunities  of  peace.  But  for 
this  unexpected  exordium,  the  promised  speech 
would  have  been  utterly  unexplicable.  He  first 
informed  us  that  we  hare  contracted  a  moral 
obligation  to  Sardinia  by  accepting  her  aid  in 
the  Crimea ;  next,  that  tne  other  Italian  States 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  that  independence 
and  freedom  which  Piedmont  enjoys ;  and,  lastly, 
that  we  ought  to  advise  the  retirement  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  troops  from  Rome,  as  the 
great  obstruction  to  Italian  regeneration.  The 
insincerity  of  this  opinion  is  proved  not  only  by 
the  lateness  of  its  expression,  but  by  the  coin- 
cident confession  that  the  "  violent  Mazzini  '* 
would  succeed  to  the  iiitmsive  French  and 
Austrians,  if  some  guarantee  for  tho  continuance 
of  the  Papacy  were  not  exacted.  It  cannot  be 
the  object  of  Lcwrd  John  Russell  to  liberate 
Italy — it  can  only  be  his  object  to  embarrass 
the  Government  from  which  he  has  just  been 
cast  out.  His  sinister  purpose  will  have  been 
twice  served  by  at  once  aiding  the  arguments 
for  peace  and  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of 
Liberalism. 

In  Lord  John's  estimate  of  our  military  po« 
sition  we  perforce  agree.  An  immense  but  in- 
active armament  in  the  Baltic — an  immense  but 
still  inadequate  army  in  the  Crimea — the  season 
for  naval  operations  closing  in,  and  a  winter 
campaignbefore  Sebastopol  an  accepted  necessity, 
— ^it  was  but  a  mockery  of  impotence  to  e2q>re8s 
the  hope  that  "a  good  account"  would  be  rendered 
to  Parliament  at  its  reassembling.  We  have 
since  bombarded  Sweaborg  and  repulsed  the 
Russians  on  the  Tchemaya.  The  former  was  an 
operation  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  its 
performers;  but  chiefly  valuable  as  snowing 
what  could  be  done  if  we  had  enough  of  the 
gun-boats  of  which  we  had  none  last  year,  anjL 
too  few  this.  We  seem  to  have  burnt  out  the 
official  population  of  Sweaborg,  but  to  have  left 
its  formidable  rock-bmlt  defences  almost  un- 
touched. Tho  attack  upon  the  French  and 
Sardinian  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  16th| 
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by  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemyi 
under  the  command  of  Prince  GK)rtschakoff 
himselfi  may  indicate  either  the  renewed  con- 
fidence or  straitened  condition  of  the  garri- 
son and  its  auxiliary  army.  We  are  con- 
fidently assured, — the  Emperor  of  the  French 
himself  repeating  the  assurance, — ^that  the  latter 
is  the  case ; — that,  since  our  operations  in  the 
Sea  of  AzaS,  the  defenders  of  the  Crimea  have 
been  so  short  of  provisions  as  to  be  compelled  to 
employ  in  the  field  their  reinforcements,  and  as 
to  render  highly  probable  their  evacuation  of  the 
peninsula.  We  have  a  right  to  ask — why,  then, 
an  attempt  is  not  made  still  further  to  distress 
them  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
Sebastopol  and  Feiekop?  We  should  be  only 
too  glad,  however,  to  waive  criticism,  oould  we 
rely  upon  this  information.  But  if  it  be  not 
true  that  the  fortress  so  stubbornly  resistant  to 
siege  is  about  to  surrender  to  blockade,  what  are 
our  prospects  and  intentions  ?  Axe  we  content  to 
repeat  tiie  slaughter  of  June  18,  to  risk  the 
horrors  of  last  winter,  even  to  continue  our 
present  expenditure  of  life  ^fi>rfy  or  fifty  per 
diem  in  the  trenches,  and  twice  as  many  in  the 
hospital !)  and  all  for  the  barren  honour  of  sur- 
mounting, at  some  indefinite  day,  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins  ? 

We  believe,  with  Mr.  Waltar  Savage  Landor, 
that  if  this  be  tiie  ^'good  acoount*'  which  Lord 
Fahnearaton  promises  to  render  next  spring,  suc- 
cess so  oostiy  and  so  worthless  will  be  punished 
as  the  worst  of  disasters.  It  is  not  a  solitary 
voice  that  raises  this  protest  and  warning.  In 
quarters  where  the  peace  dogmatism  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  the  refined  reasonings  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  justiy  estimated, — ^rebuked  by  an  in- 
dignant sentence,  or  refuted  by  a  robust  logic, — 
the  oontinuance  of  the  war,  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, is  denounced  as  worse  than  its  cessation. 
Six  numths  ago,  we  ourselves  put  the  alterna- 
tive—** A  bad  peace  or  a  worse  war  ?"  and  now 


public  meetings  in  the  metropolis  are  deciding  for 
the  former,  while  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
an  agitation,  systematised  at  Birmingham,  com- 
mits the  artisan  class  to  Mr  TJrquharfa  largest 
conclusions.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of 
the  prevailing  confusion  of  parties  and  chaotic 
changes  of  position,  is  afforded  by  the  drcnm- 
stance  that  a  great  meeting,  convened  under 
even  ministerial  auspices,  to  pronounce  Ibr 
the  employment  of  a  Polish  liegion  and 
the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  could 
be  got  to  adopt  nothing  but  an  intnisiTe 
resolution  of  no-confidence  in  PalmerstoiL 
There  appears  a  settied  design,  on  the  part  of 
an  active  minority  of  democrats,  to  employ  fiie 
nationalities  sentiment  agdinst  the  war  wfaich 
those  very  men  were  eager  to  inspire  with  that 
sentiment.  Should  they  succeed  in  converting 
their  minoritvinto  a  majority,  during  the  recess, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  what  would  happen  early 
in  next  session.  Arm  the  leaders  of  Opposition— 
among  whom  we  must  now  reckon  Lord  John 
Bussell — ^with  copies  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meetings  we  have  alluded  to,  and  peace 
will  be  voted  by  acclamation.  Let  Lord 
Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  accept,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  the  next  Austrian  propo- 
sition, and  the  votes  of  these  same  assemblages 
will  condemn  him  as  traitor.  He  may  have 
deserved  the  dilemma ;  but  what  has  England 
done  that  she  is  thus  to  be  delivered  up  to  an 
ignominious  alternative  ? 

England  is  not  at  present  troubled  with  the 
prospect.  Her  senators  are  dispersed,  and  she 
is  glad  to  be  quiet  of  their  drone.  Her  Queen 
has  been  to  Paris, — and  she  is  divided  betweoi 
pride  at  the  welcome  France  has  given,  and  joj 
at  the  return  of  the  illustrious  lady-mother. 
Her  harvest  promises  to  be  ample,  and  she  is 
grateful  as  well  as  glad.  Heaven  be  kinder  to 
her  than  she  is  to  herself ! 
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Efflngham  Wilson. 
Ebnest  Jones  has  sacrificed  something  more, 
and  fitr  more  precious,  than  professional  success 
to  his ^option  of  the  Chartist  cause.  Xo  one 
H^o  has  heard  him  harangue  a  popular  assem- 
bly>  whether  on  a  Lanca^bire  moor  or  from  a 
London  Tavern  platform,  can  doubt  that  his 
rhetorical  talents  would  have  ensured  him,  after 
4iiei&9r^able'p]xdiknii)iaT  Bjplendid 

cateen :'afc  tEe    btatc  '■ ' '  £iteratare  -  Iwoiihsr ^have 
yfe«sdiiaite:i4w«*  etdfieas.  but  fer  greater 


pleasures.  It  is  his  natural  bent  to  moralise  and 
to  sing*  Without  profound  philosophy  or  great 
imagination,  he  has  that  keen  eye,  active  fancy, 
and  fervent  sympathy,  which  make  the  super- 
ficially best,  most  immediately  useful  or  mis-' 
chievous,  but  not  most  uniformly  happy,  <>f  men. 
It  is  the  resistless  tendency  of  all  such  men  to 
spike  themselves  on  the  social  evils  they  see,— 
to  beard  tyranny,  as  well  as  denounce  it;  to 
rush  down  into  tiie  fight,  instead  of  speculating 
on  it ;  to  gash  and  tear  their  hands  in  trying  to 
snatch  a  garland  for  Uiemselves  and  administer 
cordials  to  othera.  -  They iseldom  miss  of  iK^riety, 
and  still  seldomer  win  enduring  Ikaser^wajs 
promote  the  ultimate  good,  but  l)lmid^"- into  a 
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dfidlof  i^reaent  evil;  and  but  for  the  wells  of 
consolation  in  themsdves,  would  parok  to  death 
under  alternate  idolatry  and  neglect 

We,  in  common  with  all  other  sensible  demo- 
crats, have  a  standing  quarrel  with  Ernest  Jones ; 
but  the  foregoing  sentences  will  show  our  quarrel 
is  with  the  politician,  not  with  the  man.  They 
are  occasioned  by  a  book  which  confirms  the  con- 
ceptbn  we  had  formed  from  previous  writings 
by  the  same  pen.  He  is  a  genuine,  though  not 
a  great  poet;  and  must  ever  be  read,  as  he 
probably  writes,  with  imtiring  pleasure.  He 
combines,  in  a  Ugh  degree,  deucacy  of  feeling 
with  vigour  of  expression.  There  is  in  his 
verse,  whether  descriptive  or  lyrical,  a  force 
which  every  one  must  respect,  and  a  refinement 
sure  of  perception  by  all  whose  praise  is  worth 
having.  His  themes  remarkably  indicate  his 
nature  and  culture.  His  song  is  not  of  '*  six 
points"  and  popular  risings — hut  of  Florentine 
painters,  old  families,  Gkiottish  nobles,  Eng- 
lish peers,  love  in  the  hall  and  in  the  cottage. 
Unlike  Thomas  Cooper  or  Gerald  Massey,  his 
muse  is  not  the  stormy  petrel  of  revolution,  but 
a  lark  that  welcomes  the  ''  coming  day"  without 
note  of  war.  In  these  poems,  he  is  not  more 
democratic  than  Tennyson,  and  not  more  so- 
cialistic than  Lord  John  Manners.  We  are 
rather  amused,  indeed,  at  the  extravagance  of 
his  anathemas  on  the  factory  svstem,  from  the 
recollection  of  what  young  England  has  done  in 
the  same  way. 

The  "  Battle  Day ;  or,  the  Lost  Army,"  is  a 
well-rhymed  lesson  on  the  power  of  faith.  Lord 
Lindsay's  doubts  destroy  his  wife, — ^his  hesita- 
tion casts  away  the  crisis  of  a  campaign, — his 
disbelief  buries  him  in  despair.  Tl^d  story  is 
admirably  told,  in  metres  varied  with  its  stages. 
Thus — in  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy — 

Lord  Iduclsay's  at  the  maiden's  feet, 

A  chud  beneath  a  star — 
Uplit  by  her.    Oh !  love  is  sweet. 

Bat  fidth  is  sweeter  fiur ! 

And  as  he  weds  that  glorious  bride. 

Like  night  to  morning  wed, 
She  breathes :  "  To  love  is  to  confide, 

Bat  doubt— end  love  is  dead." 

At  mid-day  of  the  battie. 

As  to  winds  sink  scattered  wave6» 

On  that  death-field  without  graves, 

Down  before  the  cannon  blast 

Behold  a  living  pavement  cast; 

And  stall  thi^  stood,  and  still  they  ftU 

Before  the  red  advancing  heU. 

Then  turned  to  Lindsay  every  eye, 

Broke  firom  the  field  one  smothered  cry. 

Demanding  but  that  single  sign. 

To  crash  the  fbe*8  upgathering  line. 

fivery  horse  is  scarce  held  hnSs. — 

Bvery  heart  is  on  the  rack— 

Every  q^orit's  on  the  rise : 

It  is  the  moment-Hind  it  flies ! 

*  *  *  « 

Hendther  spoke,  nor  ngned,  nor  stirred: 
He  auxigfat  bat^"* Skmld  ^fttar 
Cold  on  &i  biovr  was  writ  deqjMir, 
W$  army  laiw  it  lettered  there ; 


I'rom  rank  to  rank,  from  man  to  man. 
Like  a  word  that  dead  look  ran. 
The  impulse  flags, — ^the  die  is  cast, — 
It  u>aa  the  moment— and  *tis  past ! 

The  catastrophe  is  described  with  equal  power 
— the  action  of  the  poem  gliding  with  a  sort  o{ 
hushed  cadence  into  reflection  on  the  wasted 
past  and  doubt-encumbered  future  of 

So  high  a  heart 

Wantmg  but  Faith  to  have  been  great. 

The  "  Cost  of  Gh>ry"  tells,— with  a  prologue, 
itself  a  story,  and  a  weU-told  one, — ^the  fine 
old  tale  of  the  Florentine  painter  who,  inspired 
by  love,  won  by  his  brush  the  civic  prize,  and 
died  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 

Hen  oomited  him  a  dreamer ; — dreanu 
Are  bvi  the  Uffht  (gf  clearer  eldee. 
Too  daxsHinfffor  enr  naked  euea  ; 
And  when  we  catch  thdr  flashing  beams. 
We  turn  aside  and  call  them  dr^uns ! 
Oh!  trust  me!  every  truth  that  yet 
In  greatness  rose  and  sorrow  set, 
That  time  to  ripemng  glory  nurst. 
Was  called  an  idle  dnam  at  first ! 

With  gleams  Hke  these  of  true  poetic  faith 
and  feeHng,  the  story,  itself  intensely  poetic,  is 
lit  up.  But  having  no  space,  either  to  indicate 
or  illustrate  the  '^  other  poems  "  of  the  volume, 
we  take  leave  of  it  with  a  cordial  commendation. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  not  now  fbr  the  first  tim»  to 
prove  his  right  to  sing  of  Alma,  Inkermann,  and 
the  hopes  which  they  expressed.  He  is  fbee  of 
the  guild  of  ''  singing  men  and  women."  But 
these  poets  are  bad  politioians ;  and  if  they  wiU 
reproduce  in  August  '55,  ballads  that  were 
timely  enough  in  our  first  flush  of  fiuth  and 
hope,  they  cannot  but  suffer  neglect,  even  if 
they  escape  rebuke.  The  latest  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
compositions  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  anny  before 
Sebastopol :  better  an  ansSihemaon  the  men  who 
sent  and  keep  them  there!  His  heit  is  the 
appeal,  ''Where,  0  Poland,  are  thylanoes?" 
wbach  sounds  like  a  reproach,  till  we  get  to  tiie 
sixth  and  last  stanza : — 

Europe  needs  them ;  ah,  how  swiftly 

Would  tiiey  answer  to  her  cry, 
"Poland!  Europe  gives  you  freedom ; 

Guard  her  freedom,  Poles,  or  die!** 
'Gainst  the  North,  what  better  rampart 

Than  your  free  hearts  can  we  gain ! 
Where,  0  Poland,  are  thy  lanoes ! 

Europe  needs  them  once  again. 

We  have  plenty  of  patriotic  poetry,— when 
shall  we  have  a  little  patriotic  action  ? 


Qhs9wry  of  NoHhompUmihire  Wards  mtd  Pira$$9, 

mthUsumiples  of  their  CoUoftM  Uieyjfe.   By 

AsiTB  Elizabeth  Bakes.    In  Two  Volumes. 

London:  J.  E.  Smith.    Korthanq^toi :  Abel 

and  Sons.     1854. 

We  need  not  remind  the  readers  of  our  earlier 

literature  of  the  advantage  they  will  derive  fiom 

the  use  of  provincial  gloasaaes.    It  often  i$fi' 

pens  that  words,  phrases^  aadfetawof  t 
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omitted  by  ihe  lerioographaw,  aad  misonder- 
stood  by  commcBtaton,  and  wluch  puiszle  us  by 
their  apparent  abetruseness,  are  made  perfectly 
dear  by  the  tmderstaiiding  of  a  few  simple  pro- 
Tinoial  tenna.  To  the  grammarian  suoh  works 
are  no  less  useful,  throwing  as  they  do  more 
light  upon  the  etymology  of  worda  whose  real 
origin  is  rarriy  suspeoted,  tlua  can  be  deriyed 
from  any  other  source.  A  work  of  thiis  kind  is 
doubly  valuable  when  in  connexion  with  ancient, 
obsolete  or  localiaed  words  and  idioms ;  it  also 
illwtiates  the  old  games  aad  customs  of  the 
district  of  whieh  i^  treata— recordiqg  the  simple 
habits,  traditions^  recreatians,  and  superstitioas 
which  the  advance  of  isnovatioa  or  improve^ 
ment  are  rapidly  pushing  off  the  stage.  Such  a 
work  is  the  one  before  U3.  It  has  some  fiiults 
of  redundance,  and  a  few  of  omiasiott ;  but  it  is 
by  far  the  best  authority  of  the  kind  which  has 
appeared,  and  we  shaU.  let  it  speak  for  itself  in 
a  few  extracts.  Wo  commence  with  Plough 
Monday,  the  observance  of  which  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  land,  but  which  we  are 
old  enov^  to  recollect  inaU  its  details: — 

Plough  Biouday  is  tiia  flrsi  Um^  after  Tirolfth 
Day;  origpizialhr  the  day  oa  which  tfaA  hiubandmea  re- 
samed  their  labouri  after  the  ChciBtmaf  festiritiiefl.  The 
oustom  U  sappoeed  to  derive  ita  origin  from  the  ancient 
!Fea8t  of  SV)o)e8.  It  is  still  kept  as  the  ploaghboy's 
holiday  in  many  of  oov  TilUgee,  bat  with  mneh  less 
^eramonj  VNffy  yfar  thjMi  tbe  preceding;  and  it  ii  non^ 
Uttle  more  than  a  pretext  for  soliciting  money,  by  some 
tnde  mstics  in  motley  attire,  onaccoippanied  by  the 
plough.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  oonn- 
trf  it  is  more  noticed  than  in  the  neighboorhood  of 
Xfonhampton.  The  pageant  varies  in  d^ereot  nhices ; 
fometknes  fire  persons  pseoede  the  pknigh^  which  is 
drawn  by  a  number  of  boys  with  their  faces  blackened 
and  reddled.  B'ormerly,  when  the  pageant  was  of  a 
more  important  character  than  now,  the  ploagh  was 
drawn  by  oxen  decorate4  with  ribbons.  The  one  who 
walks  ilrit  in  tbe  proceasioa  is  s|yled  Master,  and  is 
grotesauel^  attired,  having  on  a  large  wig;  two  are 
gaily  bedizened  in  women's  clothes;  and  two  others 
ha^ve  large  hunches  on  their  backs,  on  which  are  sewed 
the  knave  of  hearts;  these  two  are  called  Red  Jacks,  or 
Fools.  Each  of  the  five  carries  a  besom,  and  one  of 
them  a  box,  which  he  rattles  assidnoaslv  among  the 
spectators,  to  obtain  their  donations,  whidi  are  spent  at 
night  in  conviviality  and  jollification.  In  some  instances 
they  plough  ^p  the  soil  14  front  of  the  houses  of  such 
persons  as  reftise  their  contributioDS.  Before  the  in- 
closnre  of  open  fields,  there  was  another  custom  in  con- 
nexion with  this  day.  When  the  ploughman  returned 
from  his  labours  in  the  evening,  the  serVanI  miid  used 
to  meet  him  with  a  jug  of  toast  and  ale;  and  if  he 
could  succeed  in  throwing  his  plough-hatchet  into  tbe 
house  before  she  reached  the  door,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
cock  to  throw  at  the  next  Shrovetide,  but  if  litit  was 
able  to  present  him  with  the  toast  and  ale  first,  then  she 
gained  the  cock. 


Take  ^k»  fettowing  aecount  of  aa  old 
game  yet  played  in  many  parts  of  the  eoontiys — 

MereBs  or  Morris^  is  a  game  played  by  two  people  on 
a  boardy  whereon  are  marked  three  si^uares,  one  within 
another,  at  equal  distances,  and  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  line  at  each  angle,  drawn  ^om  the  inner  to 
the  outer  saaaf  e^  th^  axea  of  which  is  denominated  "  tbe 
pound."  At  each  intersection  of  the  lines  a  spot  or  hole 
ia  made,  a»  it  is  sometimes  played  with  p0gs,  sometimes 
wlthbitftof  woa4<it  itoii^  AoceMUng  to  Hn  tMowcef 


of  the  playanu   ....   Tbe  oada  el  yiijiai  mm 

obeerved  is  thia: — ^Each  of  the  playeca  baa  aiaa  y(icca>y 
men,  differing  in  colour  or  material  firom  his  adveisian^ 
for  distinction's  sake;  which  they  lay  down  on  ti^e  Wpdti 
alternately,  oaa  by  one,  each  eodeavwrnag  to  prevent 
hie  oppoaaal  from  piaelagthiae<tfhiapiaeai  ia  i^  liai^ 

aswhicbaYaKdo«asoiaeaiitle4t»  takA  e4Fa»j  QBi^if 
his  antagonist's  men,  without  breaking  a  row  of  threei 
which  must  not  be  done  whilst  there  S  another  man  9a 
the  board.  After  all  the  pieces  are  pboed  on  die  board, 
they  aie  moved  aliernateiy  baokwaras  or  foffwarda  ahng 
theliaMi  and  aaoftett  as  either  of  tba  plapna  iMoeedi 
ia  acoomplishing  a  sow  of  three,  be  c\al^'afi^  om^oi  hji 
antagonist's  men,  which  is  i>Iaced  in  the  ponm}*  and  m 
who  takes  the  most  pieces  wins  the  game.  TUs  amuse- 
ment was  formeifv-  Uie  paetiKe  of  die  ahepherdi  whBe 
teadiag  their  flocka  in  the  open  ielda,  ani  wm  aalled 
NmMfin'M,  M^rrilk^  V  Nu^  Men^s  Mtrwm.  The 
squares  were  rudely  ca(  in  the  turf  with  their  kjuvat,  ia 
a  similar  form  to  those  marked  on  the  board;  ana  the 
game  was  played  with  stones  or  pegs.  After  a  eon* 
tinuanoe  of  rainy  weather  these  M^nares  were  filed  vf 
with  mud;  which  veciiee  the  allnana  aaada  by  8liak»> 
peare  m  the  foUowiag  paaeag%  aboiii  whieh  ao  mmk 
haa  been  8ai4  by  the  commentajbors. 

The  nine  men's  mvorzia  fiUed  np  w:ith  andt 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green,. 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable. 

Under  the  word  SMtee  or  Stattii^  the  authoress 

describes  a  custom  still   in  annual  use,  anj 

which  in  the  market  towns  and  villages  of  the 

midland  counties,   any  one  who  chooses  may 

witness  at  the  Ml  of  the  year.    These  terms  aze 

corruptions  of  staiute  or  statute  Mcsnons,  wbich.  were 
first  established  by  Act  of  JParfiamoit  in  Sdw.  nt, 
1351,  and  were  held  in  eveiy  hundred  of  every  shiie  ii 
England,  and  attended  1^  sheriff^  magialniies,  ^c^  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  servante'  wages^  and  fixiitt 
such  of  them  in  service  as  to^osed  to  seek*  <3^  wore  unaM 
to  obtain  masters.  The  statute  for  t&e  hundred  of 
Bpelfaov  ia  which  NorthampleB  it  eitaato^  waa  fetmei^ 
held  a(  Kingsthnrp,  bat  ia  ncnr  removed  ta  Weataa 
FaveUl  The  lafeerfjvceiiea  of  magist^iitee  hm  9aa«^  loog 
ago,  and  it  is  now  merely  an  animal  assemblage  held 
at  particuUr  villages  and  places,  foir  the  purpose  of 
hiring  husbandly  aad  hoaaehold  aervantsi  The  em- 
blems of  service  are  placed  ia  Ihe  hats  of  the  men- 
servants:  the  pboghboy  or  carter  haa  a  piaea  of  whip- 
cord, the  shepherd  a  lock  oC  wool,  aad  the  milkboy  a 
tuft  of  cow-hair.  Both  young  men  and  raaidena  appear  in 
their  best  attire,  for  these  meetinga  are  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interea^  aa  f Haiahiqg  aii  occasion  for  a 
holiday. 

From  the  above  extracta  it  wiU  be  aeea  that 
the  pages  of  this  '^  Northamptonshire  Glossary'' 
abound  in  curious  malter  aiid  in|brm|iitiQ|»  of  a 
kind  which  is  4ittpi|J[t  to  Q<nnQ  at  if bipi  yon 
want  it.  We  can,  oonpn^nd  the  w«rX  io  the 
notioe  of  editeMy  tepograi^U^  «m1  tha  libra- 
rians of  public  iBitttatioiiBk 


Nbctes  Ambrogiin^,  By  F^osBMOft  VxiaoN. 
YoL  I.  W.  JBlAolnifaod  and  Sooa.  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  1%^^ 
Thi  marr^ooa  series  of  papers  whidi^ooaatitate 
the  celebraJbed  ^^KoQtes"  qre  ^  lyeU  bi9W&  to 
the  whole  literapr^  Wf^  ifaAtjtiMI  ^QfWm  of 
any  critical  opjwgn  with  .Tepidi  tfttiMUMgoqld, 
at  this  tiiBe  of  day,  read  ahBMi^lik»:  M  imp^- 
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la  f Ha  and  bfliBoiiry  m  po^tav  aai 
BBthoB,  in  emditioii  and  in  a  tiKMroiigh  snovr- 
foige  of  the  current  topics  of  the  honr,  they 
were,  daring  the  long  period  of  their  piogresa^ 
aadaJ^aie^iiBiqiieandvttiiTaUed.  IHiatthey 
wero  the  ia»ifawn  abo  of  oonflidnaUe  ooaneaeaB 
and  personality,  is  perhaps  as  much  the  vice  of 
the  tixae  when  they  were  written  as  of  the 
vmiec  Their  popularitsr  wa^  unprecedented 
--"their  §aod  thiiigs  vera  in  e^ery  man's  month; 
and  Ihe  soberest  roared- with  lao^ter  a4  thewit> 
"while  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  in  depreca- 
tion  of  ita  sf^.  TVIlaon  was  not  a  man  to  be 
deteied  by  as^thiag  short  of  a  weighty  reaaoi^ 
from  saying  anytiung  he  had  to  say;  his  nn- 
sempnloosness  was  the  secret  of  his  extraor- 
dinary vigour;  and  it  led  him  into  many  a 
quazrel*  which  he  ahuoat  invariably  transformed 
intaafriftndship  by  the  genial  joviality  of  his 
spinfc.  Only  siieh  a  man  eoc^  have  produced 
such  a  work,  and  it  is  the  only  one  he  has  left 
ns  which  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  himself  and  his 
many-sided  nature.  We  cannot  endopie  all  the 
nnise  whieh  ^»*  editor  haa  heaned  pt^ti  hm  • 
und  we  have  ous  own  opinion  of  the  Shepherd 
as  a  '^  dramatic  creation ;"  but  we  rqjoice  to  see 
thia  edition  of  the  ''I^octes*'  in  a  handsome  form 
at  a  moderate  nxiccy  and,  as  many  others  will  be 
gilad  to  do,  shfijl  oiftBn  live  over  ag^  one  of  the 
old  nights  when  the  days  grow  gloomy,  and 
''  the  fixe^de  shadows  their  dance  begin." 


FI^MiSH  XAJL£S  AND  BOMAHC£S. 
2%*  Ommof  tha  Viliage;  md  iks^  JEbgpumti  of 
hiinff    Rkh.       By    Hskixbik    Cossoiiqigb. 
Translated    from    the    Original     Flemish. 
London :  Lambert  and  Co, 

Sgmn.  By  Hskikrik  Covscosncb.  London : 
Lambert  and  Go. 
Veva ;  sr^  the  War  of  the  Peamnte.  An  His- 
torical Tale.  By  Hehdbik  Conscishcs. 
Iiondpn:.  Lomibert  and  Co. 
OxTB,  readers  have  not  now  to  make  an  abeobottely 
Mat  aeqiiaintaQoe  with  the  writingi  of  Con- 
6(06960.  A  eoQeetion  of  minoff  tales  ftom  his 
pei^  Innnsi  the  third  vobuofr  of  "  Constahte's 
fsseipi  MiaoelliKBy ;"  in  noticing  which,  we  re- 
fBftrkod>  ''Like  1^  paintings  of  the  flemish 
artists^  tbey  are.liteial  transaipts  fipom  natoxe; 
but  they  are  tar^naeripts  of  hnman  affeotiona  and 
sympathies^  and  in  that  respect  axe  the  anti- 
thesis of  snioh  subjects  as  iSb  flemish 'brethren 
of  the  brnnh  delighted  to  paint.''  Writings  that 
caaa  thus  be  ehHrseterised  with  justice  are  snrei 
sootter  or  later,  of  beuig  extensively  read;  ev^a 
beyqi^  Ae  beondaxies  of  the  people  to  whose 
soil  thigr  bdo^g.  We  axe^  thereto,  more  gi»- 
tified  ths«  surprised  at  the  aimnlt£M)eoua  piAUear 
tionof  thQ  thse0  vobimQftiiiborre-oaiiiiiQd,  in  a  qeri^s 
(ai#\4ww<ing.IArtgy>  ^tessi  tiiOe  and  friee  in- 
vei««  «  tai^popvteily.    We  shall  take  the  <^ 


p<Nrinnity  to  esdiibit  moce  fiiUy  than  before  the 
merits  of  IC.  Conscience's  productions, — the 
rather  that  the  French  criticism  prefixed  is  in  a 
strata  of  extravagant  enkgy,  better  calculated  to 
repel  than  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  English 
putdic. 

Ona  of  the  most  obvious  and  pcaiaewortby  of 
this  writer's  tvaLta^  is  the  moral  poritv  aiMl  fit- 
ness of  his  tales.  They  do  not  exhibit  human 
nature  upon  the  high  ropes  of  a  strained  and 
ostentatious  virtue ;  but  neither  do  they  conduct 
it  through  the  phosphorescent  swamps  of  sensual 
passioa.  You  may  read  them  from  end  to  end 
without  eneonntering  a  licentious  wife  or  a 
parricidal  son.  The  crimes  of  the  great  are  not 
emblaaoned  for  the  questionable  warning,  but 
too  certain  pleasure,  of  the  little.  Writing  for 
the  commcm  people,  it  is  the  li£»  of  the  eommop 
people  thai  he  sets  forth — ^their  lowly  virtues 
and  their  lowly  vices ;  the  drunkenness  of  one, 
the  greed  of  another,  the  honest  h>ves  of  youths 
and  maidens,  the  cheerful  industry  of  man  and 
matrons.  The  ''Curse  of  the  YiUage,"  in  the 
hands  of  Eugene  Sue  or  Harrison  Ainaworth, 
would  have  been  a  Jesuit  priest  or  a  profligato 
lord — ^in  the  hands  of  the  Eleming,  it  is — giu. 
A  farmhouse  of  stone  is  eaten  up  by  a  cottage  df 
clay, — according  to  the  parable  of  the  good  cur4; 
drink  degrades  the  rich  man  to  the  companion 
ship,  of  sand-diggers,  and  his  daughter  is  refuseie 
in  maniage  to  the  son  of  a  cattLe-drover.  This 
simple  story  is  worked  out  with  much  natural 
pathos.  The  unyielding  lore  of  Luke  for  Clara 
Staer,  the  drunkard's  daughter, — his  father's 
stem  repugnance, — ^their  joint  endeavours  to 
reform  tiie  poor  sinner, — ^and  the  gleam  of 
success  that  precedes  the  dai;k  catastrophe — 
make  up  a  tn^^y  alike  artistic  and  affecting. 
There  is  genuine  poetry  in  the  little  artifice  by 
which  Luke  seeks  his  fother's  assent  to  a 
maniage  with  Clara : — 

**  Listen  to  whal  I  saw  In  mj  drsam:— We  bad  eight 
cows  and  two  horses,  ploughed  land  and  meadow-land 
in  abundance.  Id^thought  I  was  ae  strong  as  a  giant; 
mj  hands  had  grown  broad  and  thick;  I  rait  in  mjselt' 
a  continnaUy  incxeasing  energy  and  a  wonderful  courage. 
We  worked — ^I  mean,  I  worked — ^firom  break  of  day  to 
the  late  evening.  My  laboar  made  me  so  happy  that 
leoM  have  nrnled  the  sunfatt  in  ihe  sk;y,  to  have  more 
honrs  to  work  in.  Everything  went  well  with  ns;  Qod*6 
blessing  was  on  our  dweUing;  oar  orchards  and  our 
fields  aU  looked  bright  with  beauty  and  with  abundance. 
Too  must  not  work  any  more,  father;— yes,  yon  have 
already  slaved  too  much  in  your  life:  is  it  not  so?  But 
however  increased  our  property  was,  yet  the  work  was 
aU  too  little  for  us — for  me,  I  mean.  You,  father,  yon 
sat  in  the  chimney,  smoking  your  pipe,  or  yon  Just 
strolled  out  into  the  fields  to  give  me  your  advice.  That 
isjuslas  it  sheald  be,  for  you  know  everything  about 
favmtsg  from  your  long  ezperieiieei  but  you  must  not 
work  any  more.  And  mother  was  waited  on,  and 
tended,  and  cared  for  by  Clai«,  out  of  pare  love  and 
affection— K>b,  we  were  all  the  time  so  happy  and  blithe 
—and  Clara,  too.  And  you,  father,  and  my  good 
mother,  you  loved  Clara  as  if  she  had  been  yoar  own 
child;  for  she  it  was  who,  by  her  sweet  affftction,  made 
our  home  a  heaven  of  peace  and  love.*' 

Sere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  th^tsovera,  eoane 
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nftlttv  ^riitdi  w«  udmto,  if  ^rith  difllike,  ia  ike  | 
FIomUi  paimtoM.    Th«  Iktber  replies  :•— 

"  There'iB  loinethuig,  my  aoo,  which  you  haro  not  taken 
into  yoor  calcolation.  When  ftamer  Staen  was  well  off, 
if  Clara  had  heoome  yoor  wife,  ihe  might  have  lived  with 
ni^  or  yon  oonld  have  hired  a  Uttle  cottage ;  hot  now  her 
iilbarhai  m>  home  own*  hte  head.  He  woald,  cf  ooone. 
Ufa  witb  yMf  drink  the  prodnss  of  your  tei]»«idfMrhapf 
hatp  to  hnngyoa  to  ruin.  •  .  To  beadmnkardiiamnch 
worse  thing  than  to  be  a  cripple  or  lame  i  for  a  drunkard 
not  only  earns  nothing,  hut  he  wastes  and  consumes 
crrerythins  he  een  lay  hands  on.  Think,  for  a  moment, 
Luke?  loo  wiUtoillik)sailaT%h0iuiUTQBmahimland 
ba  everywhere;  he  wiU  defile  your  home  with  unseemly 
words,  with  curses  and  blasphemy ;  perhaps  he  will  HI* 
use  your  poor  wife  if  she  will  not  give  him  money  enough 
to  MtisQr  his  oontemptible  craving.  And,  then,  Qod  may 
giant  you  duidren ;  they  will  hm  this  emnple  before 
tibeir  eyes  from  their  cradle ;  they  will  heir  cursing  and 
swearing ;  they  must  say  **  grandfieither"  to  a  wsetdn  who 
will  hear  nothing  of  church  or  clergymen,  and  who,  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  gives  his  soal  to  the  devil" 

The  power  of  patient  lore  over  both  fatheift'— 
the  pzocew  at  reoovery,  the  teanptatioos  to  re* 
lapee,  and  the  final  ttU»  are  described  with  a 
gnphio  ninuteneaB  fK>ia  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  relief  in  little  ^iaodee  of  FldQiiah  hamoor 
and  enjoynwAt  It  is  one  of  ttiese  episodes  that 
is  intenrupted  bj  the  news  of  old  Staar's  xetuzn 
to  the  Spotted  Cow.  QajBa  is  with  her  addled 
lunilj,  playing  at  oaxds^  and  ''  saddling"  her 
lorec's  nose  witib  a  deft  stiok,  causing  ham  to 
make  grimaoes,  when  Master  Knops^  a  farmer  of 
the  YiUAge,  enters  the  room. 

**Ah,you  are  playing?"  said  he.  ''I  am  vexed  to 
htve  to  spoil  your  merriment;  but  I  come  to  tell  you 
souethibg  you  ought  to  know.  I  must  tell  you  ;  you 
would  rather  know  it  than  not" 

All  looked  at  him  with  cool  curiosity. 

'*  You  see,"  he  contmued,  **I  went  up  to  the  Spotted 
Cow  to  look  after  our  Thomas,  for  they  are  always  try* 
ing  to  lead  our  yonuff  folk  astray.  Eighteen  years  dd, 
and  he  is  alreadj  a  slave  to  ginl  TIs  enough  to  torn 
all  my  hair  gray !  I  didn't  find  Thomas  thera,--l>ut  as 
I  came  back,  I  want  over  the  hill  and  through  the  pine- 
grove  to  look  for  Thomas  at  Jesse  Soocks'.  .  .  I 
heard  a  noise  behind  the  stone  cross,  and  whom  should 
I  find  lying  than,  so  for  gone  that  he  couldn't  stand  on 
his  legs.    .    ." 

All  his  heanrs  tumed  deadly  ]Mla.  Claxa  ratted  her 
trembliog  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

**Who?  Why,  the  sand-digger,"  continued  Master 
Knops. 

-^  Ah,  thank  Godr  shouted  OUra,  with  her  arms  up- 
lifted towards  Heaven. 

"  Thank  Qodi"  repeated Knops.  '*  YesI  bu^ I  hadnt 
gone  five  steps  before  I  found  another  lying  then.  I 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  struck  him  violently  to  rouse 
him.  Well,  it  was  no  use;  l^iere  he  lay  like  a  stone— ha 
.  had  SGHTcety  a  breath  left  in  him.  You  miy  guess, 
pe^Qe»  who  it  was?  It  was  Jaa  Stasnb  .  .  ." 

plaxa  fell  into  the  ahair  with  a  piercing  shriek^  and 
.  comed  her  face  with  her  hands.  Luke  and  his  mother  stood 
pale  and  motionless,  as  if  stunned,  in  the  middle  of  the 
chamber.  The  countenance  of  Parmer  Torfs  bad  mean- 
while become  crimsoD,  his  lips  were  compressed  with  an 
expression  of  contempt  and  indignation,  and  he  stamped 
h^UwhsafHy -bum  floor.    -    =  ^    -  -'       . 

:  ^X!ka«e4tttrtoaayMi|iir,''mn4rked 
.mD«ittgitowfird#lhe^dbor;  ^'^f  t^  would  4owefi  to! 
;talBK:  a^vMil^dmv^lo  UmiiKe  -^aiftafd  home  ^  Jtm 
houserelcelM  li^n'*li«*tiArl^Mrto<i»:f  "^A*^  for  leA^ng 


hhn  heme^  yoa  need  aoi  tUnkof Hut;  kehaaaHasliag 
nor  motion  left.    €kM>d  •day^  aU  of  ygtu" 

Clara  sprang  up,  and  stretching  her  hands  impIoriBgly 
to  Luke  and  to  the  old  man,  she  exclaimed,  amidst  a 
flood  of  tears,— 

*0h,  Master  Terfo!  Ob,  Luke, eona-^lMl^  naHKo 
wi&me!  Anyhow^  ny  jmnnt  foliier  «an'i  be  left  (yiat 
there!" 

**jr*  shouted  the  old  man,  furiously.  **/  go  io  tbe 
face  of  everybody  and  drag  Ais  ungrateful  drunkard 
along  the  road?  I  would  rather  ...  I  kaow  nechisg 
of  him  aiM'  ueret  I  have  neter  kaovn  Mm.  AH  ii 
broken  off  betireaB  us And  yqu«  daia,^ 

frieves  me  much;  but  whatever  grief  it  occaaiout  me^ 
know  no  more  of  vou,  either,  my  poor  child.  .  ." 

Luke  stood  with  his  eyes  bcoxt  on  the  ground,  trui- 
flxed  by  tWe  UMxpaeted  bloar,  and  tranb^ttekntif. 

''Bat,*  oootinoed  Clara,  asiwv  ^I  canMt  tany  ny 
father  by  nyselC  Let  all  be  hrakea  off  betwaao  u- 
perhaps  I  may  afterwards  die  of  it— but  now— now— jov 
are  Christian  men,  are  you  not?  Do  one  Uut  act  of 
Clvistian  charity  and  pity  for  me !  I  assure  you,  PaUier 
Torfo,  nevsr  again  will  I  sat  foot  ov«r  yourthteshhoM. 
• . .  I  mdentand  wallaaoiigh  that  all  ia  tos<'  im  . . . 
and  I  have  too  much  ngard  for  Lake  ever  to  ...  0 
Lord!  oh,  my  GrodI  ....  I  implore  you,  go  with  me. 
Bring  my  father  to  his  home  .  .  .  and  then  abandon  tu 
to  our  bitter  foter 

Old  Staen,  as  often  happens,  had  dnmk  Min- 
self  to  death  in  tiius  sndaenfy  lyreakiBg  away 
fi«m  his  reformed  hahits;  and  Ghira  is  sated 
from  the  pilgrimage  bf  sorrow  ahe  was  about  to 
commence.  The  moral  is  wrought  ont  in  t&e 
destruction  of  the  liotnn.  We  recommend  onr 
friends  of  the  Maine  Law  Movement  ts  cir- 
culate the  storj  by  tens  of  thoasands.  Gcnsdence 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  total-abstainer,  and  he 
may  not  have  designed  anything  beyond  the  inenl- 
cation  of  self-restraint — ^but  he  has  certainly  pat 
in  a  very  strong  light  tiie  difficulty  of  permanent 
reformation  while  Spotted  Cows  and  unrefonned 
sand-diggers  are  permitted  to  tempt  old  Jan  or 
young  Thomas. 

"  The  Happiness  of  being  Bich'*  is  a  hu- 
morous satire  on  ''ezpectalioiis"  from  rich 
relatives,  and  the  more  universal  folly  of  be- 
lieving Ihat  fefieity  comes  with  ttffinenee.  Its 
special  interest  to  fhe  English  reader  lies  in  its 
pleasant  gjimpses  of  low  life  in  Antweip;  par- 
ticularly among  the  chimBey-^sweeps,  who  sic 
noted  there  for  wit  and  mirth. 

Jn  Ms  historical  romances,  M.  Ckmscience  bss 
advantages  similar  to  these  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  enjoyed, — national  traditions  on  which  to 
woik,  and  national  sentiment  to  which  to  appeal. 
When  Bulwer  wrote  **  Kienzi,^  he  undertook  to 
interest  us  in  a  foreign  name  and  a  ftfgotten 
cause;  and  in  the  '<  Last  of  l^e  Barons'*  he  had 
scarcely  a  less  difficult  ttok.  In  '<Httold/^on 
the  contrary,  he  strue^c  on  (^  impetislutble  ehosd 
of  race  and  sympathy, — as  Scott  had  done  ^R'to 
war  had  screwed  Hiem  to  a  severe  tonsioB.  Oon- 
soience  takes  fhv  bis  themes  tlio  two  great 
Flemish  wars  of  liberation, — and,  writing  in  tiie 
new  era  of  Bd^  ind^endenoOy  is  at  oaed  in- 
vpiMdbr;  iiM  hel^^b^^#fiH,  tke^^-^  tbe 
thne:  Thel20n  o^lttidtt^^Htf  iM  diMl^Wof 
ffiatluOnn^doimi  Q^4e3^  ^^'^ 

i]tttt««f ,  >vHtl  b AMe  l^MieMir>9rflMiir ti  Mm 
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tmr  Edwaid  the  First  agaaut 
Philip  the  Pait, — was  deserted  by  Edward, 
when  Wallace  made  head  in  Scouand, — and 
besides  being  defeated  in  battle,  was  seduoed  to 
Hb/^VmashCoifsat,  and  thare,  w^  the  lion,  and 
8  number  of' the  IlemiidL  nobility,  retained  in 
captivity.     The  story  stretches  from  this  point 
to  that  famons  battle,  in  which  sixty  thousand 
Prenchman  w^re  de&ated  by  half  that  number 
of  J'lemingBy  and  aetven  hundred  gdden  spurs 
wen  left  upon  the  Md.    The  interval  is  fUiled 
up  with  the  visit  of  Philip  and  his  Queen, 
Joanna  of  ICavaire,  to  Bruges, — the  oppressive 
vieegeieney  of  Be   Chatillon,  insti^ted   and 
guided    by   a   TeentaoA   citizen,   chief  of  the 
iilyiird,  or  French  party} — ^the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  guilds,  headed  by  the  wise  cloth- 
woiker,  Beconixincki  and  the  valorous  butcher, 
Jfiin   Bieydel, —  the  tecrihle  veugeaooe  taken 
by  the  patriots  tot  their  sufiMngs  a&d  degrada** 
ticnfl, — ^the  loves  of  Matilda,  the  Lion's  daughter, 
and  Sir  Adolf,  her  cousin— -and  the  mysteriously 
opportune  appearance  of  the  hero,  armed  with  a 
ba#da-axe  temUe  as  that  of  our  own  Eichard. 
The  tale^glides  easily  enough  fiomfinjigea  to  the 
encampment,  from  the  castle  to  the  guildhall, 
the  wiofi-shop,  and  the  butcher's  home;    but 
there  islitQe  advantage  taken  to  exhibit  the 
.ajchitecture,  the  oostume,  and  the  manners  of 
the  period, — jusx  is  the  action,  of  private  li&  oon* 
current  with  public  incident  sufficiently  deye-* 
loped.    Deflpite,  therefore,  the  popularity  which 
tlus  tale  has  obtained  in  Flanders,  and  its  unde«- 
niably  universal  interest,  we  cannot  think  it  a 
favourable  specimen  of  its  author's  cc^bilitiBs. 
In  ''The  War  of  the  Peasants,"  on  the  contrary, 
we  rece^se  the  painter  of  familiar  scenes  and 
natures.     The  guerilla  warfare  encountered  by 
the  French  Bepublicans  on  their  seccoid  invasion 
of  the  Netherlands  (1794),  at  once  abounds  in 
the  matexiala  of  romantic  history  and  affords  the 
license  of  ficti<Mi.    This  license  Conscience  has 
avowedly  taken, — ^much  to  the  advantage   of 
the  reader  and  himself.      Beleased  from  the 
necessity  of  creating  characters  to  £11  the  armour 
and  old  clothes  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  takes  the 
peasant  menamd  wiwieaof  his  beloved  Belgium^ 
and'putsinto  tl^ir  hands  the  weapons  with  which 
their  JfiMihers  waged  a  war  of  conservative  inde- 
pendence. The  son  of  a  brewer  and  the  daughter 
of  a  schoolmaster  furnish  him  with  hero  and 
heroine ;  and  the  current  of  a  pure,  strong,  but 
uneven  love  carries  wil^  it  sympathies   that 
jnig^t  be  withheld  from  the  exploits  of  a  village 
^  amy  and  the  vicissitudeB  of  a  peasant  '^  com^ 
missiimer."    And  in  addition  to  the  air  of  un- 
f^fcted  ease  which  pervadee  all  his  pictures  of 
the  affeetioiiB,    Conscienee  puts  forth  a  vivid 
power  of  description  in  the  scenes  of  solemnity, 
teaoTj  or  dcunng,  which  hia  theme  supplies  ^  as;, 
jbr  inst^z^,^  m  th^  henedii^ti^  ^.the^proa^^Ml 
\W^2.J0f'-^'fali^^  ^.ffthetype^f  a 


with  a  Sooit  and  Dickens;  but  he  wiU  not  fail 
to  please  and  benaftt  the  votaries  of  unadorned 
nature  and  unsophisticated  morality. 


Aeadum  Qeciogy :  an  AecomU  cf  the  Oiohpedl 
Strtuttwre  md  MinertU  Emmrc$9  of  No^a 
Scotia,  and  JPortions  of  the  NeigKbowring  Pro- 
vinces of  BritUh  America.  By  J.  W.  Dawson, 
F.6.S.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Lon- 
don: Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go.     1855. 

Ma.  Dawsoit  tells  us  that  this  work  is  intended 
for  popular  acceptance,  and  written  with  a  view 
to  instruct  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  in  regard 
to  the  recent  disooveries  in  the  geological  and 
mineral  resources  of  their  country ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  may  afford  to  the  geologists  of 
Britain  and  America  a  connected  view  of  the 
structure  of  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
American  Continent.  The  pretensicms  of  the 
writer,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very  modest  and 
unassuming,  and  we  must  do  him  I3ie  justice  to 
remark,  that  his  work  is  a  ftr  more  complete 
and  thorough-going  production  than  we  expected 
to  find  it.  He  has  dealt  comprehenaively  with 
the  subject,  and  whUe  availing  himself  of  all 
that  his  predecesBon  had  accomplished  before 
him,  has  not  spared  his  personal  labours  in  the 
same  extensive  field.  He  is  an  industrious 
investigator  and  keen  observer,  and  at  the  same 
time  too  cautious  to  adopt  hasty  conclusions. 
As  a  consequence,  his  book  possesses  a  solid 
value,  and  forms  the  best,  if  it  is  not  the  only, 
vade  meeum  for  the  young  geologist  who  shtdl 
visit  the  interesting  district  of  which  it  treats. 
It  is  likely  that  many  of  Mr.  Dawson's  readers, 
who  will  thank  him  for  his  facts,  may  reject  his 
deductions  and  the  doctrines  to  which  they  lead. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  fossil  fragment  of 
an  anomalous  reptile  discovered  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  he  asserts 
that  the  occurrence  of  this  family  of  reptiles  in 
rocks  so  old  ''  is  one  of  the  geological  objections 
to  the  so-called  '  developement'  tiieory  of  some 
popular  writers,  whose  seal  to  dispense  with  acts 
of  creation  outruns  their  discretion."  The  afore- 
said popular  writers  may  fail  to  perceive  the 
validity  of  the  "geologpioal  objection,"  and  may 
ask  whether  there  is  more  discretion  in  assuming 
an  ''act  of  creation,"  to  help  the  geologist  out  of 
a  difficulty,  than  in  accepting  the  unity  of  the 
Providential  plan,  and  acknowledging  our  own 
ignorenoe  of  its  operations?  Apart  from  all 
l^eories,  however,  this  little  book  is  fhll  of  ix^- 
mation  of  a  practical  value  to  the  man  of  science 
and  the  mineralogist — information  which  cannot 
be  too  popular,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show:— 


A  few  yean  nnoe  an  artide  auMued  in.  jBiapkwee^w 
4CflgWMiM.aii  th^stOasct  of^j^  aiMbv«nfs»  in  wllkh  it 
w^TBoUIv  affinnad'tl^tgbld  wquld  be.  fogiad  iR.tbs  hills 
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taied  between  ihk  vaUoy  and  ttMi  of  Uio  fiacramanto. 
In  the  colooy  this  article  waa  incorrectly  ascribed  to  an 
eouDeBt  geologlit  who  had  vlaited  the  prorinoe ;  much 
esatement  aiow  oft  the  anlfioel,  rumowra  of  actoal  db- 
ooveriet  of  gold  appeared  in  the  local  papen,  persona 
were  indnoed  to  abandon. Uttir  empkiymenta  to  engage 
in  the  search,  and  there  seemed  erery  probability  that 
a  rush  of  gold-hnnters  woold  take  plaice  to  the  land  of 
pranae.  The  flnt  adwuturers,  howeycr,  having  been 
dHi|ipoi]ited>aoA  aoaaa  paiaa  havfag  been  taken  to  ezpoae 
ha  tbo  yvhtte  piinta  the  trran  of  tlia  attlde  m  qnaation 
aa  to  natten  of  fact»  the  eicitameiit  nbaUled  with  little 
loss  to  the  community. 

Had  tbe  comxnunity  been  a  littlfi  better  in- 
formed— or  even  had  the  newspaper  writera 
possessed  a  little  geological  knowledge  of  their 
own  district — this  BpecT:Qative  blunder  had  been 
disooyered  at  the  ontsct,  and  the  fiist  adven- 
turers spared  their  nselcsa  expedition. 

An  excellont  coloured  map  of  !Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  part  of  Xew  Bruns- 
wick IB  appended  to  the  work,  showing  the  geo- 
kgical  features  of  the  different  districts  and 
coasts. 


BanMes  in  Noncay  among  the  I^dds  and  IJords 
of  the  Central  and  Western  Didricte,  By  T. 
roEBSTEB,  Esq.  (Travellers'  Library.)  Lon- 
don: Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
Thesk  chapters  contain  the  notes  and  remem- 
brances of  an  intelligent  traveller,  who,  lanrlin^ 
in  Norway  on  the  shore  of  the  Kid,  at  the  little 
seaport  of  Arendal,  made  from  thence  a  rather 
es;tensive  circuit,  in  a  zig-zag  route,  through 
ihe  conntiy.  Hje  crossed  the  wild  Fjelds  and 
navigated  the  picturesque  Fjords,  nshed  the 
mountain  streams,  and  sketched  Iheir  rocky 
scenery — ^hob-a-nobbed  with  the  aboriginal  pea- 
sants, and  shared  the  hospitality  of  Uie  native 
gently.  Of  all  his  movements  and  expe- 
riences he  gives  us  a  faithful  record,  and 
his  book  therefore  presents  us  with  a  series 
of  pictures  of  natural  scenery  of  the  most 
striking  and  magnificent  kind^  and  of  social 
manners  and  customs  no  less  striking  from 
their  simplicity  and  the  evidences  they  fur- 
nish of  the  unsophistioated  honesty  and  good 
fidlh  of  the  dweUcrs  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  north.  The  author  and  his  companion 
had,  jprevious  to  setting  out,  fomished  them- 
selves with  passports  from  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  ambassador  in  London  ;  but  ^e  pre- 
caution was  needless,  the  officers  politely  de- 
clining to  inspect  it,  and  contenting  themselves 
with  conducting  the  strangers  to  tl^ir  quarters. 
This  was  but  a  sample  of  the  reception  the  tra^ 
yellers  everywhere  met  with,  the  knowledge 
13iat  they  were  English  being  a  passport  of  more 
value,  and  ensuring  them  a  general  welcome. 
From  Arendal  the  travellers  plunged  at  once 
into  the  romance  of  their  route,  by  traversing 
tli»  iwiby  of  the  Nid,  wiMre>  anoftg  other  eha- 
racterifltic  novelties,  tiiey  witnessed  the  foSow- 
iitt  KJngnlar  mode  of  navigating  the  timber 
^qted  in  the  mouptei&fbr^ats  to  &e  sei^. 


On  the  akkia  <tf  tb»  ibieat  we  appi  tkv^  <ibe  mv, 
flowing  aOently  deep  and  glas^j;  with  a  i(«Qng  Kgsrtmk, 
to  the  sonthward.  Bnt  we  comd  JTist  pexoove^  and  oar 
ears  received  &tinct  inthnatton,  tibat  ite  diaracter  wss 
about  to  dMage.  Having  croasad  a  Unj  Just  hdbw  Ik 
r«|^  0T«  v&dk,  ii  waa  tmnMnig  in  loniantlaeaBfiaioe, 
the  wild  roar  of  the  watera  iacreved.  Ahoali  a  aiik 
ahove,  the  whole  hody  of  the  nver  ia  projected  orer  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  forb^  or  fifty  yards  in  width,  which  (him 
np  the  hreadth  of  the  chsmnel.  As  yet,  however,  oolj 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fall  waa  vinUe.  Seen  at  a  da- 
taace^  above  a  loraen  of  fii%  the  long  wldta  iheeis  of 
foanuuff  water,  atretcbinff  frtnn  hank  to  hanl^  ^pemd 
like  folda  of  linen  ezten&d  on.  the  racks  of  a.  hleaching- 
ground.  There  are  three  succcsaivo  &]Ia»  of  whidi  the 
principal  and  moat  pred^atoaB,  where  the  riTer,  ocmfiDed 
in  de^  elafta,  tnma  a  sharp  angle,  mav  no€  exceed  fiftj 
or  sixliy  &at  in  heSght^  But  tMnab  that  ia  insigaiftGut 
compared  with'  maira  othera  whioa  we  aftvwirdi  mh, 
the  depth  of  thefiUl  itself  ia  not  the  oaly  ii^^adieat  ia 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  soQue.  The  broad  sbeeWaad 
comperatiTely  small  elevation  of  this  put  mc  someKbit 
in  mind  of  tlie  fids  of  Sdbaffhanaen.  Btt6  iks  most  on* 
gdv  featiM  WW  the  kMuena*  ipiaatity  of  liaAar  wluDli, 
having  flaaM  tantbenppsr  eoomtiy;  wnateoesBisi 
down  the  cnrcent.  The  enomooa  logg^i  fint  whizMi 
fearfully  boomine*  against  the  rocka  that  narrowed  the 
channel,  were  then  hurled  over,  and  plunged  in  the 
boiHng  fham  beiow.  At  the  ibot  of  eaiA  fkll,  a  perftet 
hanCerof  plMawaateflsad,ioisilab  n»y  ««k  added 
n^iJfi  wo  stood  witaeavng  the  atiiiMlb^  8aM%ed4yiig 
in  the  whirlpools,  seemed  destined  never  to  get  free;  flos 
almost  wondered  how  any  eacaped ;  numbers  wove  broken 
up,  and  some  never  recovered.  The  whole  shore  below 
the  fUla  waa  strewed  with  the  giant  b'uflt,  dUjedaque 
membrm^  of  the  spoih  e#  the  forest  tboa  art«stetf  hi  tiieir 
piognaa  to  thoasik 

If'aUad^  and  sledped  to  the  nearest  atraam»  doriag  (k 
winter,  no  sooner  la  its  froeen  channel  aet  fiee  >y  tbs  le* 
turning  spring,  and  swelled  by  the  influx  from  the  d»- 
solving  snow,  than  the  timber^  thua  left  to  its  t^  be- 
gina  ito  kmg  journey.  Borne  down  by  the  fbsaiag 
tocnnto  which  h«h  the  bMo  of  ita  nativo  hiUa,  fcr  in  the 
mteriors  hurried  ovav  npida;  taking UaQWaasdcoaoB 
along  the  shores  of  winding  lakes^  or  atawly  dwfiiig 
down  in  the  ouiet  cnrrent  of  broad  zivera;  tlie  aesuns^ 
lated  mass  is  brought  up  at  last  by  a  strong  boom  placed 
acroas  the  stMam,  where  itdiachavgas  itself  into  navigsbk 
wnteia.  It  ia  then  sealed,  appfopriafead  to  the  msMhaali 
to  whom,  it  ia  pucrn^p^  and  al&pped  fix  fisragn  pasta 
One  would  wonder  how  it  enrqr  xeached  the  piscf  af  ik> 
deatination,  or  how,  of  the  nnmerona  owners^  eaeh  vonU 
recognise  his  own.  Bnt  I  waa  given  to  understsod  ihst 
the  loga  are  branded  with  the  owner's  mark  befbtethey 
sre  oemmitted  totho  atreaaaj  and  1  obaerved  thatb  dowf 
their  nanssro  rtnwn  tho  IskuiL  thev  aroaoUoatad  intaiss* 
meB4!e  ralbk  coriousljt  framed  wi  pipoa^  ^mgiiiKH  ^ 
BO  unwieldy  and  unmanageable  are  tho  mamf^  tha^  ^ 
little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  navigatio%  beyoqd  fend* 
ing  them  off  the  ahorea  and  rocks,  and  keeping  tiiem  ia 
the  cunwit.  Some  of  tho  timber  ia  aaidl  to  be  tm  fwia 
in  finding  ifca  way  to  the  ooaat. 

Ill  Norway,  tha  trade  of  tankeqMt  is  bald 
in  low  ostimatLon.  The  people  hare  sot  yet 
learned  to  make  bo^itality  a  marketable  com- 
modity. Inns,  tbere&re,  ace  lew,  and  bosp^- 
tality  baa  to  be  wugbi  fiwa  the  tenaB,  ti» 
pewants;  and,  wbeie  tbese  ase  not  in  a  ooadi'' 
tion  to8iipd.7it^  £rom  tbe  panon  of  Ite  district 
Ttixia^  at  Ifissidfld,  the  traraQers  were  fte  gnests 
of  the  nunifitei^^  who  came  ia.  person,  to  invite 
tbun  to  hiA  honie,  iakeduoed  thaiatebiaviie 
aui^  dMHsbten^  aad  showed  tkoB  kir  ohvoh* 
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Thfi^  vfepJk  the  wraniog  ia  dtoeneiripg  Snrqpeaa 

afE|ixs  "wil^  the  pastor,  and  thus — 

iha  long  twilight  wore  awav  tUl  aftQr  t9n  o'clock,  when 
ctndlos  werQ  ugbted^  and  tbe  taUe  was  spread  fox  sap- 
per. It  was  abundantly  and  nicely  arranged.  Tbougb 
attended  by  servants,  the  ladies  rose  at  times  to  do  the 
honour^  in  certain  petUs  soina^  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  ooantxj,  wbicbr  tbougb  not  without  a  grace  andkind- 
Bness*  was  at  first  palnfal  to  us;  and,  though  all  that  is 
meniiu  is,  on  such  occasions,  performed  by  tbe  senrtces 
of  an  attendant — and  there  is  sometbing  kindly  and 
even  graceful  In  tbe  usage — ^we  could  never  altogether 
reconcile  ourselves  to  it.  Tbe  Prsesten  departed  from 
the  usual  habits  of  tbe  natives  to  pledge  the  strangers 
in  a  bumper  of  Rbenisb  to  their  "  hon  voyage,**  On  our 
part.  In  rising  from  table,  we  went  throagh,  pretty  well 
ibr  a  first  attempt,  tbe  national  ceremony  wbich  follows 
every  meal,  of  shaking  hands  with  the  master  and  mis- 
treM  of  the  house,  and  all  the  company  round,  saying  to 
each,  ^  VskfBr  maden  "-^Thanks  for  tbe  meat. 

In  the  monung  tliey  found  breakfieist  prepared. 
mid  w«iQ  pieflsed  to  piolaiig  theiv  viflit;  and  on 
ooli^tiTiy  tiieii  ^^  traps"  iat  departaie,  Ibmd 
uwrMfthing  restored  to  tbe  best  eondition — even 
the  needle  and  tiiread  had  not  been  spared — ^by 
fiieir  Idnd-bearted  hosts.  AU  the  ackno^ledg* 
loaoit  tbe  abiwgevs  were  allowed  to  make  for  so 
ma^  baseftis  in»  tii»  uMamee  of  %  wish  thai 
an  oMM»ftiiid^  might  one  day  oeoar  of  repaying 
it  in  kind  in  England. 

The  following  description  of  the  Bjukan-iFoss 
afford^  a  sample  of  the  stupendous  scenery  which 
oecaaionaHy  greets  tiie  Norwegian  trayeUer. 

Among  the  most  striding  features  of  the  FaD  were  two 
oMiBSi  ofperpendimilar  rodk,  each  at  least  SOO  feet  high, 
whiflh,  sprin^ng  tttm  oppcrile  sides,  stood  oat  in  bold 
leBef,  the  oatworks  of  the  escarped  difi^  tbiough  a  chasm 
in  whieh  the  cataract  poors.  These  massive  colmnns 
formed  tha  entrance — the  gigantic  portals — of  a  vast 
chamber  which  reoeivee  the  flood  of  wMers.  91ieir  sharp, 
Migwhr  ewllhie  coatrasled  sfereagly  with  the  slooea  and 
flQwaof  thasanroanding  iMi^ts,  and  the  doods  of  vapour 
t^t  enrled  arotmd  thatf  summits.  But  irho  shall  pene* 
ftrafte  tbe.  de|i»tbs  of  that  dup  cavora,  and  teU  all  the 
wonders  of  one  of  natm^'s  most  mysterious  shrines! 
What  pen  or  pencil  can  adequately  depict  the  ever-varying 
pli^  oitheeeeliHiAi  of  spmy  whaoh  lyM  the  (Camber — 
addjiBg^  ^ahisfeig^  Mftal  to.  aad  *o  hy  the  sKghtest 
bMsa;  aad  vhicli  toated  Hght  as  air  over  the  boilii^ 
oaUMKxi  that  foamed  beneath ! 

lS(|uaUy  imposnble  is  it  to  convey  more  than  a  fiunt 
idea  of  the  boicly  of  the  cataract  as  it  was  predpitated 
in  am  vast  eokmm  Into  the  depths  below.  Talk  of  body; 
itwaawatac  spiritaaMsed.  Its  nature  seemed  to  hare 
baei^ ehangad  ia  ita  pessaga  tarn  the  rapidaand  along 
the  tortaona  dmnnek  iihe  course  of  wbieb  was  markea 
^  jets  of  steam,  and  in  which  it  chafed  above  tbe  fall. 
Aos  elaborated  and  charged  with  air,  it  broke  over  tbe 
predpice,  not  so  much  in  a  eontinuons  sheet  aa  in  snc'* 
casslTa  wreaths  o£  white  valour,  whidi  seemed  to  drop 
iSroBa,tbafBHUBJ4  fold  after 'ftld,  mk  light  and  baa^ant 
that  tha  eLemsnt  api^eweed  to  hajre  lost  ita  sjp^fio 
gravity;  and*  rebounding  firom  th^  dark  caverns  be- 
neath, rolled  up  again  in  those  fantastic  shapes  1  have 
JQSt  mentioned.  The  dtschaige  of  each  snooossiva  wave 
cC  the  aii^Ktgr  torrent  was  aoooiapaaied  hy  a  hissuig 
BOfMifiwAwhidkthe  fall  daciTaa  ita  name  of  BjinhaD, 
tha  sfceamiag  or  f>^9Jai^  Jam,  tjhahoarsa  breathings  of 
the  n^ysteripus  spirit  vhifllv  w^ith  unwearied  eaergy,  baa: 
worked  since  time  was  in  that  naarvellous  laboratory, 
aod  with  eaawless  <}>rohs  will  yet  discharge  thoaa  min- 
aMaofauMacl^steMii  aad  water.  natS  that  flaal  csAmk 
tc9hi^ltetfQnBa.yet  nigyjor.  poanr  of  mtoaahattr 


disBolTa  even  the  solid  ftamawork  of  these  gnmte  dtffik 
It  may  have  been  a  fiindfid  idea,  but  I  imagined  that 
tbe  depth  of  the  Fall  might  be  calculated  firom  the 
inteftids  of  its  ml^ty  pidsatfons.  It  has  been  varioosiy 
cifcHBBted  at  ftom  46a  to  900  feet,  the  latter  hong  pn>. 
hab)j  the  most  oowsot  aaooont. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  the  travellers  in 
their  route  wough  forest  and  wilderness — now 
fishing' and  aketekia^  <»  the  banks  of  pioto* 
resque  streams — ^now  seeking  rest  and  refresh- 
ment in  the  dairy-hats  on  the  wide  uplax^d  pas- 
turesy  oocupying  the  lairs  (^  pigs  and  goats,  and 
jfoastbig  on  new  milk  and  eheese  brought  them 
by  the  laughing  fair-haired  damsek  of  ti^ie  fhrms 
— ^now  driven  for  shelter  to  a  deserted  shanty, 
where  they  were  bedded  in  wet  straw  and 
smoked  almost  blind  with  green  fuel,  and  lulled 
to  rest  by  the  howHngs  of  the  tempest.  We 
eannot  cross  with  them  the  Hardanger  F}®^^i 
nor  visit  the  pastor's  widow  on  the  farm,  which, 
unlike  her  hapless  English  sisters,  she  holds  by 
virtue  of  her  right  as  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
incumbent.  We  must  pass  the  old  churches, 
built  ofNorwegian  pine  in  imitation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  we 
must  leave  the  invigation  of  the  Hardanger 
ijord,  and  the  passage  through  the  Steindalm ; 
nor  ean  we  stay  at  Beigen  to  note  its  liona— n<Mr 
mount  the  carriole  and  travel  post — ^nor  embark 
in  the  Fiords  with  the  Norway  boatmen — nor 
cross  the  jFille  Tjeld — ^nor  botamse  in  the  forests 
— ^nor  speculate  on  the  oonunerce,  manufacturesi 
and  politics  of  the  country,  from  the  facta  which 
turn  up  on  the  route.  But  all  this,  and  much 
more  besides,  the  reader,  with  this  Httlc  volume 
in  his  handi  can  dp  for  himself.  There  is  one 
question,  however,  which  » interesting  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  that  is, "  Whether  an  EngHsh- 
man,  who  wished  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits with  a  view  to  profit,  would  do  welt  to 
emigrate  to  ITorway?''  The  question  has  been 
often  discussed,  and  it  is  one  of  importance  to  all 
those  who  are  seeking  relief  from  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, consequent  upon  a  fblse  position. 
Mr.  Forester  thus  answers  it,  in  a  summary 
way: — 

A  person  whose  means  and  whose  wishes  were  alike 
moderate,  who  oould  reconcile  himself  to  the  degrco  of 
seclusion,  not  without  its  share  of  sport  and  recreation, 
whidi  a  oountiry-life  in  Norwav  iBW^es,  and  who  wonld 
adivli  for  tha  most;  part  tha  hateli  Had  style  o{  Mm  ot 
a  Korwegian  bonder  of  the  highest  el^  ma|[  ilad  in 
Norway  most  of  the  advantages  be  would  prcqpose  to  him- 
self by  colonial  emigration,  without  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  a  long  voyage,  and  unaccompanied  by  the 
evils  atleadanfr  on  a  new  and  unsettled  eondMbn  of 
sQcioty*  In  a  wori»  he  might  ga.flBrthar  and  ftaa  mtmL 
\i  the  mifgnsit  will  be  thus  eonteatk  an^  insjkead  e^ 
carrying  with  him  BngUsh  notions  of  expense,  wilL  learn 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  tbe  value  of  money  in  his 
adopted  country,  he  will  find,  to  use  Mr.  Laing^s  stgnl- 
fieaat  remark,  that  a  specie  dollar  of  Norwegian  currency, 
ex|woded  aa  a  aaiifo  oooaia  it,  wffl  go  aa  ftr,  isr  laoab 
piwposep^  aa.tNpsiw^  B^rAig  of  Us  iaigUihiiioH»e.er 

^fam  tlas  whob  tfaia  woik  is  fiut  BBpenar.ia 
tii0  avera^a:  saQocdsr  of  trmHraL    liie.  a«t)i0r 
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has  an  artist's  eye  for  nature,  a  keen  relish  for 
spirit  and  adventure,  a  ready  perception  of  human 
character  in  all  its  peculiar  phases,  a  sprightly 
gentlemanly  style,  and  a  fund  of  wholesome 
common  sense  which  commends  his  judgment 
upon  most  suhjeets  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
r^er.  We  extract  the  following  genial 
passages  from  his  conduding  ohservationd : — 

No  one,  I  am  mdined  to  think,  has  ever  returned  from 
wandering  amongst  the  romantic  loenery  of  Norway, 
without  feeling  that  his  anticipations  have  heen  more 
tlum  realised.  The  features  of  other  alpine  ooontries 
may  be  on  a  wider  and  bolder  scale ;  but  the  combination 
of  forest,  lake,  catsoract,  die,  Qekl,  and  Qord  is  certainly 
nnrividled ;  and  of  these,  at  least  the  laBt  two  are  ezda- 
sively  her  own. 

No  traveller  can  have  familiarly  associated  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  romantic  land,  without  returning 
ikTounibly  impressed  by  the  fluent  proofs  he  will  have 
received  in  the  ooorse  of  bis  xamUes — among  whatever 
classes  he  may  obaoce  to  have  been  thrown~-of  their 
f^rank,  kindly,  and  hoq>itable  disposition ;  nor  have  failed 
to  mark  the  manly  but  well-controlled  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  di^ingfoishes  the  national  character. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  have  investigated,  with 
any  degree  of  care,  the  institutions  and  the  social  system 
of  this  ancient  people,  and  not  to  feel  satisfied  that,  with 
slight  exceptions,  ihey  are  weil  calculated  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  the  happy  state  of  affidrs,  both  public  and 
private,  which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  witness. 

Norway,  in  truth,  bendes  her  great  natural  beauties, 
presents  at  this  moment  a  moral  picture  of  extreme  in^ 
tenst.  It  oStn  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  poor, 
oomparatively  insignificant,  and  reoent^  <£senthra]led 
people,  who,  by  not  abusing  their  new  constitutional 
privil^^  even  where  abuse  might  have  been  apprehended, 
have  consolidated  their  freedom ;  and,  by  enlisting  the 
sympathies  and  commanding  the  respect  of  otiier  nations, 
have  acquired  for  their  country  a  moral  strength  far 
greater  than  its  limited  territory,  population,  ana  means 
could  have  created.  It  exhibits  a  state  of  sodetjr  in  which 
the  means  of  subexstence  and  the  common  oommrts  of  life 
are  very  equally  diflhsed,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
different  classes  is  harmoniously  maintained.  In  short, 
it  presents  a  spectacle  of  a  free,  a  high-spirited,  a  scJf- 
govemed,  but  a  united  and  contented  people.  And  of 
what  other  (iountry,  without  any  mngle  exception — ^how- 
ever great  its  wealth,  and  improved  its  dvUisation,  and 
superior  its  power,  and  whatever  be  the  character  of 
its  potUtical  institutions— can  as  much  be  truly  affinned  ? 


The  War  and  its  Issues,  in  its  Beligiow  Aspect 
By  the  Kev.  Jomr  Cuiimihg,  D.D.,  r.K.S.E. 
New  and  finlaiged  Edition.  London :  HaU, 
Virtue,  and  Co.  1856. 
Wx  have  certainly  ample  cause  for  seriousness 
in  the  war  which  has  already  cost  us  twenty 
thoiusand  lives  and  millions  of  treasure,  and  we 
Beftd  not  marvel  that  a  minister  of  religion 
should  call  up<m  us  to  contemplate  its  feakttl 
responsihilities  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  question  the  appropriate- 
ness with  which  the  writoi:  of  tibda  book  has 
assooiated  subjects  which  appear  to  us  to  have 
BO  natural  connexion  wil^  each  other,  we  can 
thank  him  for  the  wholesome  dji^  manly  spirit 
^i^dch  pervades  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
timmi^nt^  and  which,  while  it  gives  us  cooiage^ 


to  meet  the  inevitable  evils  of  the  strife,  imparts 
also  renewed  confidence  in  the  justice  of  onr 
cause.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  in  j  ustification 
of  war,  levelled  at  the  advocates  of  peace  at  all 
risks:— 

I  find  an  officer  in  the  realm  who  beats  the  sword, 
whose  function  it  is  to  repress  the  evil;  whose olj«ct 
and  chief  desire  it  most  be,  as  the  chief  oiBoer  of  tite 
realm,  to  secure  the  peaeeftil  possessMm  of  his  goods  fay 
every  peaceful,  loyal,  and  obedient  su]9eot.  Fety  wdl ; 
if  that  ruler  is  to  defend  the  dtizen  within,  asis^ 
within,  is  he  forbidden  to  wield  the  sword  agnnsfc  the 
invader  that  attacks  os  from  without  P  If  this  offleer 
that  bears  the  sword  is  to  put  down  the  obaevre  distoriier 
of  the  peace  in  a  tittle  village^  is  he  to  oonoive  at  the 
distorber  of  a  nation's  calm»  becanse  he  has  an  inperid 
army  behind  him  ?  If  such  an  one,  beozing  the  siraid, 
would  call  out  the  military  to  put  down  a  domestic  mob, 
snrdy  it  is  his  duty  to  call  out  the  military  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  an  imperial  robber;  if  he  foreSdy  pat 
down  the  distorfaer  of  a  town,  sqreiy  he  is  bound  iorably 
to  pot  down  the  enslaver  and  the  invader  of  an  empiie. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  these  be  an  sffloer 
whose  weapon  is  not  the  prayer-book,  whose  funettim  is 
that  of  wielding  the  sword— and  if  even  the  PeaceS<^ 
dety  would  admit  that  sneh  a  supreme  magntnte  it 
boDotid  to  put  down  an  insurreotion  npon  the  stoeetoof 
London — I  cannot  see  how,  loginUf»  that  sooielycBa 
disprove  that  it  is  his  duty  to  put  down  the  mvaaioii  of 
a  whole  empire,  on  the  approach  of  one  that  would  en* 
slave  its  free  dtizeni^  and  dismantle  it  of  all  its  naUonal 
greatness. 

Most  people  will  think  the  above  rewfloning  as 
condusive  as  it  is  homely,  and  the  common  sense 
of  the  public  will  concnr  with  the  author  in  its 
application  to  the  present  crisis. 


Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament. 
(Booh  of  Numbers).  By  the  fiev>  Jomr 
OuMiaHa,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  London:  J.  F. 
Shaw.  1855. 
The  contents  of  this  very  useful  and  readable 
volmne  have  more  the  character  of  a  commentary 
than  of  seimons  cnt  lectures.  The  object  of  the 
author  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  design  of 
the  old  Hebrew  chronicle,  to  show  its  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  Jews  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enforce  those  sacred  obligations  of 
which  it  is  a  lasting  record,  and  which  ai»  bind' 
ing  upon  all  men  and  at  all  times.  In  Hen  d 
preaching  there  is  often  in  these  pages  a  vein  of 
strong  common  sense,  conveyed  m  language  as 
plain,  and  also  as  persuasive,  as  the  argument  is 
unansweroble.  for  the  benefit  of  our  worthy 
Mends,  the  teetotallers^  we  shall  extract  a 
passage  very  much  in  point.  Having  reca- 
pitulated a  series  of  recorded  facts  on  the  subject 
of  the  use  of  wine,  Dr.  Oumming  thus  goes  on:— 

Now,  with  all  these  facts  hefore  me,  I  cannot  allege 
that  the  Bible  prohibits  the  moderate,  and  limited,  ssd 
proper  nse  of  wine;  still,  at  the  same  timed  I  sdmi^ 
that  if  yon  put  the  argnment  far  teetotal  sosiefciss  w 
another  foundation^  I  oan  understand  it.  If  yoo  ^> 
"We  think  it  expedient  to  set  the  eiample  of  absolate 
ahstinsnoe^"  I  can  tmdetatend  it.  I  pvefev««id  yoa 
must  allow  me  to  have  mytaateand  prefenooe«-to«^ 
the  example  of  perfect  moderation ;  birt  if  yMi  tinskw 
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example  of  perfect  abfltinence  is  better,  I  do  not  object 
to  it.  tt  will  rest  with  experiment  to  prove  which  is 
iiKist  snocessftil.  But  still,  we  admit  that  these  societies 
aro  sii  upon  the  safb  side.  The  less  aloohol  that  people 
take  the  better.  In  ditfcilled  spirits  there  is  no  more 
nourishment  than  theie  is  in  a  flash  of  lig^htning — there 
is  none  at  all ;  and  I  cannot  see,  except  for  medicinal 
purposes,  that  it  is  proper  that  they  shonld  be  nsoally 
indulged  in.  But  I  have  olten  said  that  the  poor  man, 
with  hard  ihre  and  hard  labour,  does  require  something 
more  than  water;  and  if  he  take  it  in  modexstipn,  I 
wish  that  every  luurdoworking  man  may  have  whatili  good 
for  him,  hub  nothing  more.  But  if  yon  wish,  yon  may  de- 
pend Viipoa,  ik,  to  put  an  end  to  indnlgenoe  in  matters  of  that 
kind,  the  right  way  is  to  begin  at  tiie  beginning.  As 
long'asthopoor  man  is  eonstnuned,  by  the  avaricious 
ezaetions  of  the  rich  and  the  greedy,  to  live  in  a  den 
where  he  has  no  fresh  water,  where  he  has  no  ftesh  air; 
where  tiie  drainage  is  so  pestilential  that  pestilence 
should  be  the  noraud  state,  and  one  wonders  that  it  is 
not  abmys  there  ;  and  when  he  goes  into  the  gin'>pelace^ 
and  flncb  there  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  warm  fire,  and  a 
niee  room,  and  good  air,  and  much  attendance^  he  ^re« 
qoents  it  positively  on  other  gsounds  than  to  indulge 
liis  taste  for  intonieatiTig  drink ;  lb  is  Ins  landlord's  gvmd- 
ing  ocaetion  that  draws  him  there  ;  and  we  may  depend 
upon  this^  that  onless  we  provide  better  home%  and 
better  aanitaty  cbvumstences  foe  the  poor  man,  we  shall 
never  prodnee  a  real  and  lastmg  eflfeet  upon  the  habits 
of  the  humbler  dassee  of  society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
lie  JDMon  of  Sistorp,  by  T.  0.  Darton 
(Iiondoai :  Loogman)  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six 
pogesi  gqiBiTnariBing  so  mnohof  the  history  of  the 
world  as  is  to  be  gatheored  from  the  Old  Tester 
ment  books;  but  containing  nothing  more  re- 
markable than  some  conjectures  identical  with 


theories  already  broached  on  the  siU)ject  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The  pamphlet  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  very  mediocre  lecture, 
and  no  go6d  end  can  be  answered  by  its  publi- 
cation.— 27ie  Mm-chanU*  Magazine  (London: 
Bichardson)  is  the  first  number  of  a  new 
periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Commerce, 
which  ought  to  succeed,  looking  to  the  fatal 
blunders  which  commercial  men  are  continually 
making  for  want  of  the  very  kind  of  knowledge 
which  would  naturally  find  its  mouthpiece  in 
such  a  publication.  The  leading  article  is  on  the 
subject  of  Eankii^,  and  though  it  is  but  tamely 
written,  it  is  tiie  vehide  of  a  good  deal  of  sound 
sense  in  reference  to  monetary  transactions.  The 
writer  advocates  the  frequent  publication  of 
balance-sheets  by  bankers,  as  one  means  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  such  viUanies  as  the 
smash  of  the  Strahan  gang  has  lately  brought  to 
light. — leaser's  MagaUne  fi>r  August  presents  a 
bill  of  fare  more  than  usually  attractive.  Tt 
opens  with  a  review  of  the  life  and  public  acts  of 
Lord  Dalbousie,  in  which  that  nobleman's 
career  in  India  is  traced  down  to  the  jwesent 
time,  in  a  strain  that  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  his  lordship.  Dr.  Doran  comes  in  for  a  cas* 
tigation,  which  is  little  short  of  actual  scalping, 
for  his  ^'  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of 
Hanover."  '' Hinchbrook''  is  continued  with 
spirit,  and  with  increased  but  melancholy  in* 
tereet.  There  is  a  charmingly  musical  pQem 
entitled  "  Dream-land"  by  Edwin  Arnold ;  and, 
together  with  a  number  of  clever  papers,  an 
able  concluding  article  on  the  Politics  of  the 
Month. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPAinES. 


Magnet  Life  AMRirance  Society. — At  the  first 
annual  meethig  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Institution  in  Moofgate-BCreet,  Mr.  Stephen 
Pott^  the  MAoager,  lead  a  Beport,  from  whkh  the  fol- 
followuig  are  extracts: — 

"  Daring  the  year,  488  proposals  were  received,  for 
the  assurance  of  154,579^,  from  which  353  policies  were 
offected,  asmring  the  gross  sam  of  103,4302.,  prodaciog 
in  annual  premhuos  3^08^  18s.  8d.  Of  those  not  eom- 
pleted,  manj  were  declined  as  inTolTiog  too  great  risk; 
some  were  accepted  at  such  increased  rates  as  the  Board 
felt  bound  to  impose,  but  which,  not  being  satisfactory 
to  the  proposers,  were  not  carried  out;  and  the  remainder 
i&terfermg  with  the  dosing  of  the  books,  have  smce  had 
policies  issued,  which  will  be  taken  to  the  account  of 
the  current  jear. 

"  Ni)twithstanding  the  large  number  of  .assurances 
efl^cted,  the  Directors  have  not  occasion  to  report  a 
single  death,  which  fact  they  feel  peculiar  gratification 
in  raeording,  as  evidencing  the  caation  and  discrimi- 
nation with  which  the  Board,  under  the  advice  of 
their  chief  medical  officer,  Mr.  E.  Canton,  and  their 
proyincial  eacaminers,  have  made  their  selection  of  the 
lives  snbmitied,  for,  mindful  of  the  permanent  stabiKty 
and  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  they  have  deemed  it 
ineambeot  en  them  to  decline  all  haaardous  risks,  r^ 
jeecteg  all  pKop^sids  on  acthaify  deeeased  lives,  or 
th%«e  >stowiifg^  S^stibngf  tOtmikitif  HfMtb,  -es  ^afil^4{Klie 
f^  UtAMiMbk^^^  MtheriMe  9t  b»^  heeiPskddictedt& 


*'  The  amount  of  business  obtained,  largo  as  it  is, 
might  have  been  considerably  augmented,  had  a  less 
rigid  adherence  to  economy  than  that  which  It  is  evident 
the  Directors  have  observed,  been  practiced  in  the  ma- 
nagement, the  entire  cost  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  accoants  now  submitted,  only  amounts  to  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  1,600/!.,  irrespective  of  the 
outlay  necessary  to,  and  incidental  on  the  formation  of 
the  Society — a  circumstance  which  cannot  but  be  recog- 
nised, by  those  accustomed  to  peruse  the  balance-sheets 
of  Insurance  Societies,  as  highly  creditable.  Adopting 
an  economical  policy,  the  Directors  will  continue  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  Society's  disbursements;  but 
whilst  avoiding  eveiy  outlay  of  a  speculative  and  un- 
certain character,  will  yet  not  withhold  the  proper  appli* 
cation  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  when  deemed  neces- 
sary fpr  increasing  the  efficiency,  and  extending  the  con- 
nexions and  operations  of  the  Society. 

**  The  stsftement  of  receipts  and  diibufienieiits  have 
been  oompared  with  the  office  books  and  voudiers,  m^ 
the  auditors  have  reported  the  accoracy  thereof:  they 
are,  therefore,  submitted  for  approval  and  adoption."   '. 

London  ^Bdiaputalbrle  Lifo  Polior  Comi^ansr. — 
The  foUowii^  Beport  by  the  Board  of  the  above-named 
Company  w$w  presented  to  the  annual  general  meetii:^ 
of  .the  i9ejnber8,.hejd.ati  the  liOnddn  Tavern",.  on.'Ilr5Jay» 
thff-15th T)f  J]ttnje,  1^^::— '    "       -•     -.  *.7:~  r*.!*.. 

'  '^In  subiittfll^tlie&anniial'^tei^ 
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tion,  tht  Bond  m  eoaStM,  «g«lii  to  prewnt  a  stetoiiieat» 
•howing  a  laghlj  Mtiifiu*tery  advaiioe  in  the  buineti  of 
the  CompQDy. 

**  At  the  ifiat  anniud  meeting  it  was  seen  tluit  the  pro- 
grtm  of  tiM  Company  had  been  greater  in  that  than  in 
any  preriooB  year,  and  it  is  gratHying  to  obaerve  that  the 
neir  baainets  of  1864  has  again  exee^ed  that  of  the  pra- 
Tioas  year,  while  the  buaiBeis  of  the  oamntyaar  carnds 
that  of  the  correapoodiQg  months  of  1854u  This  large 
and  steadily  progressive  amonnt  of  busineBS  has  been  c%« 
tained,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  to  the  extension  of 
Life  JLssorance,  arising  from  the  presrare  of  a  war  taxa^ 
taon  bearing  heavily  upon  the  means  of  all  dasses  of  the 
oommanity.  While  the  preminms  of  the  new  business  of 
1854  exceed  those  of  ]jB53»  the  expanses  have  been  less. 
At  the  dose  of  the  year,  embraced  in  the  acooonts 


now  presented,  the  revenne  of  the  Company  was  a  little 

iMuceeosy 
annom. 


under,   and  now  oonnderably   e3 


20,000/.   per 


*<  At  the  last  annnal  meeting  a  tedlnctioQ  of  25  per 
cent,  was  made  upon  the  prtminma  of  all  partictpatiBg 
policies  of  five  years'  standing,  and  it  is  reoommeaded 
that  the  same  rule  of  reduction  shall  be  continued,  whidi 
w31  embrace  sJl  the  participating  policies  on  which  five 
annual  preminms  have  been  paid  prior  to  this  date. 

**  The  daims  of  kst  year  have  bean  greater,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  eon- 
sideraUv  nader  what  the  ejqiectancy,  upon  which  the 
calculations  of  the  Office  are  foondedt  would  have  war- 
ranted us  to  antidpate. 

''  Great  as  the  loccess  of  this  Assodation  lias  hitherto 
been,  the  Direetcvs  wonld  again  remind  the  members 
tbat  thdr  own  interesfci  as  wdl  aa  the  sanaral  benefit  of 
the  oomaumty  may  be  greatly  proanotcd  by  the  execoiae 
of  their  individnal  influence." 

1658,  to  9Ut  DBoembcr,  1864. 

Bslance  at  bankers,  31st  Dec.,  1S53    ...  1,194  10  8 

„            due  by  agents  at  do.    ...  3,324    2  11 

„           in  hands  of  Secretary  ...  6    3  8 

Exchequer  biUs 8,581    1  8 

Premiums  on  life  polides          4i,577  13  6 

Renewal  premiums        14,782    7    8 

Interest  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  678    3  0 


rwtMtwU  tff  JltMit  Mill  xMoflKMl,  40  CXUttH^  OS  Af 

31lf  J}9eeinber,  1B64. 
xjABrLfrrKa. 

To  present  value  of  sums  assured,  being 
£527,485        261,895  14   1 

To  amount  to  be  reserved  for  sums  assured 
for  short  periods,  and  endowments  for 
children,  being  14^960  

To  amount  to  1&  reserved  for  ilUi  per 
annum-^-deferred  annuities 

To  outstanding  daims  not  yet  pajatile ... 

To  outstandiiy  accounts 

To  balance;,  bemg  the  !\md  fbr  present  and 
future  profits,  and  future  expense^  ap- 
plicable to  existing  polides    


564  1110 

40    OU 

2^400   0  0 

638  18  7 


£26,041    3    0 
230  14    4 


itent  and  tates   ...        ...        ...        ... 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertiidng  at 
^head   Office,  and   fbr   branches   and 

agencies  1,047    3  11 

Directors  and  auditoia — salariea,  manager, 

actuary,  secretary,  solidtors  and  clerks      2^297  10    B 
Messengers,    post^^ei     and    ?p<*idffltal 

diarges...        ...        ...        ...        •.,        831    2    6 

Agency   charges^   induding   ini^)ector'8 

salary,  travelling  expenses^  parcels  and 

charges  of  West-end  brandi 662    6    3 

Furniture  and  fixtures  and  house  npaira         74    7    6 

Stamps    72    5    9 

Commission  and  medical  fees     1,074  17    3 

Claims,  induding  those  outstanding  but 

not  payable  at  last  balance 6,300    0    0 

Re-assurancee  and  bonus  paymenta       ...     2,729    4    7 
lioans  to  pdiey-holders,  bearing  interest 

at  five  per  cent 2,788  12    8 

Guarantee  Fund,  repaid 1,000    0    0 

Excbegoer  biUaand  bank  deporita        ...     61,019  U  11 
Agent^  balances,  as  at  quarter  ending 

thia  date  ^        ...     8»062  18    1 

Balance  at  bankers        1,456    2  11 

M      in  hands  of  Secietary  „«        »,■  6  10    4 


S5,251   8  6 


£320^799  13  11 

AB8BX8. 

By  nraaent  vahtt  of  19^3232.  Us.6d.  besBg 
the  fidlaaraoni  of  annual  pnenriana...  283,818  6  9 

By  praniumsdiH  a*  Slat  Daoensbar,  1664» 
bat  not  paid    ...        ...        ...        ... 

By  halaaee  of  pwiiwiia  dne  opon  p»> 
tteiea  ianed  on  the  faalf-ysstiif  nod 
^puurterly  aealsa  .^        •.. 

By  valna  of  rMnaaranoea  

^  lease  of  faowein  Lo»bagd'Utiwil>  fiv- 
nitnre  and  fixtana     ...        .*,         ..» 

By  preliminary  expenses  ehaxgabfe  to  as* 
isting  and  future  pdu^-holdevi^  to  be 
distributed  over  the  neat  14  yeara  in 
equal  instalments        

By  loans  to  policy-hoUeta,  beariqr  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent,  less  half-preaunms 
doe  on  ro^tfsonmoea   ...        ...         ... 

By  eldiequer  hitls  atiA  bank  A^peiitB    ... 

By  halaniB  in  hands  of  agents 

By  baianaa  at  bankers 

%  balance  in  hands  of  Secretary 


#••' 


M2810  0 


136110  4 
4^632  14  10 

1689  10  6 


9,333  6  8 


8,52616  7 
^,019  11  U 
8/162  13  1 
1,4(5   2  11 

5  10   4 


£320^799  13  11 


«28i041    %    0 


St.  O-0Orge  Aaauraaoe  Company  .—At  the  fir«i  n* 
nual  meeting  of  the  shareholdera  of  this  Oorapany  the 
folkMvidg  SqxMt  waa  read:-> 

"In  meeting  the  shareholders  of  the  Bt.  Qeorge 
Assurance  Company,  at  the  dose  df  ^o  firtt  aetnl 
basinoBB  of  its  eziateDoe,  the  Birectors  )iave  Ugu  Bstii* 
fhctlcn  in  bdng  able  to  congratulate  botii  ^Stn  proprie- 
tors and  t^e  assmfed,  upon  the  results  accomplidied, 
and  the  position  attained  by  the  Company,  which  are 
sndi  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  ^stabliabment  on  a  Boond 
and  secure  basia^  and  of  ita  proiqpaU;y  and  devekpoMnt 
fbr  the  ftitnre. 

"Originated  at  a  period  of  unusual  depresaon  and 
difficulty,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  preseift  Wi 
and  the  prospect  of  increased  taxation»  added  greatly 
to  the  obstacles  which  the  compeUtion  amongst  Assuraooe 
Companies  offered  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  office 
the  St.  George  Assurance  Compai^  has  achieved  an 
amonnt  of  success  (at  a  moderate  outlay)  inferior  to 
none  of  its  contemporaries,  and  greatly  soxpasBBg  tl>at 
obtained  during  the  first  year  by  most  of  the  effiees 
established  witUn  the  last  ten  years. 

*'  From  the  commenoement  of  business,  on  the  lOUi 
of  May,  1854^  to  the  present  time,  648  propossls  far  «; 
suring  sums,  amounting  to  152,260/.»  have  besn  teoaved 
by  the  Directors.  Some  of  these  ^bemg  dspeadsat  en 
loan%  which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  grsnl)  here 
not  been  carried  out,  whilst  others  have  bM  ^*^^ 
or  abandoned,  on  varioua  gioonds,  but  it  is  ^F^ 
satisfactory  to  state  that  391  pdlkte  have  beeasetnsUT 
completed  and  issued,  asaoring  sams  amoaating^ 
67,655^,  and  prodMiag  aa  wumal  ilMOBM  ef  %^ 
140.  4d« ;  whilst  aBsnranoea  to  the  amooal  4f  ^pWVt 
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and  produoing  premiams  to  tkd  amottut  of  185Z.  68.  dd. 
per  annum,  are  now  in  ooone  of  oompletion,  ttras 
making  np  the  present  annual  income  of  the  Company, 
from  pretmnms,  to  the  snm  of  2,2812.  Is.  Id. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  policies  issned  are  on  the 
parfadpating  scaler  <(nd  on  yoong  lives ;  and  the  Direc- 
ton  helieve  (from  the  caution  they  have  exercised  in 
carrying  ont  the  reoommendatiotts  of  their  medical 
officers)  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  assured  may  be 
oon^dered  as  among  the  class  of  '  select  lives/  or  such 
aa  will  secure  to  the  Company  a  more  than  average 
Immunity  tttm  losses  by  death. 

"^e  Directors  desire  espedaUy  to  call  attention  to 
the  f^t,  that  this  Company  nas  been  entirely  unfettered 
by  the  burden  of  large  preliminary  expenses,  in  the 
flhape  of  payments,  by  shares  or  otherwise,  to  promoters, 
aolidtors,  &c  "Not  one  angle  free  share  has  been  issued ; 
nor  have  ^uy  shares  been  introduced  into  the  market ; 
and  osi^  such  an  amount  of  capital  has  been  called  up 
99  was  suffident  to  meet  the  expenses  of  esiablbhing 
and  oondtaMiiig  the'eornut  btialness  cf  the  CcMnpany. 

**  The  attention  of  tbft  Bdard  has  been  anxiotisly  di- 
rected Kb  the  organisation  of  a  staff  of  really  respectable 
and  working  agents,  both  at  home  «nd  abroad,  whose 
exertions,  they  trust,  wfll  be  snocessftd  In  exten^ng  l^o 
knowledge  cf  the  Company ;  and  the  Directors  have  rea- 
son to  iMpe  that  the  next  and  fhtu^  years  w31  show  the 
beneiieial  results  of  thetr  exertions  !n  this  respect. 

''In  eonclufflon,  the  Directors  earnestly  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  proprietors  and  the  assured,  both  indi- 
vidufldly  and  coUectively,  in  their  lendeavours  to  extend 
the  bumness,  and  promote  generally  the  ol:ject8  of  the 
Comtmny. 

(Signed)         *"  KAirsLAGH,  Chairman.'* 

General  Siatement  of  Accounts  from  the  6th  of  May, 
1854,  to  the  26th  of  My,  1855. 

Ds. 
Deposits  on  guaranteed  fund 
Prennxnns...         ...        •..         ... 

Pnrchase  of  immediate  annuities. . . 

Deposit  account 

Repayment  of  loans  and  interest 
Bent  from  sab-letting  of  premises 
Sundry  creditors  ...        ..« 

Inquiry  fees  ..« 

CiHunussioa  on  re-assuranoes 
Income-tax...        ...        ...        ... 

Interest  account 


*.• 


!•• 


4,750  0  0 

2,285  18  ^ 

300  0  0 

250  0  0 

991  7  7 

293  19  2 

3  5  4 
5  5  0 

4  8  9 

5  0  9 
89  5  11 


£8,978  11  1 


Ob. 
nvesuDMiiw  on  flecunues...        ... 

Depodts  repoid 

xDueresv     ...         ...         ...         •■•         <•« 

H^f-credit  premiuflos      ...         • . . 

Soiidxy  acooonts,  irom  ^g^ents     ...        ... 

„  ror  rent  . , .        ... 

Income-tax  ...         ... 

Re-aasorance        ...        ...        ...        ••« 

PoU^  stamps 

jiKeoicBi  ^^cs  ...  ...  >••  «•• 

Commission  ...         ...         ... 

Advertisements    ...        ...        ... 

TraveQIng     expenses,     in     ^stabHshing 
brttnches^and  agendes  ...        

Printing  and  stationery 

liCgal  dxpenfles 

Directors' ftes 

Daianes      ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Messengers' wages,  liveries^  postage,  car- 
riage of  parods,  and  generiu  expenses... 

Furniture  ...         ...        ...        ... 

Bent,  taxes,  repaks  ftnd  fittings  to  office^ 
firehisurance  and  house  expenses 


£ 

3,108 

100 

85 

9 

508 

31 

8 

71 

87 

148 

118 

254 

637 
462 
122 
212 
786 

402 
284 


«.   d* 

18    6 

0    0 


13 
1 
1 
5 
15 
19 
7 


4 
6 

7 
0 
0 
9 
6 


11  6 

9  3 

3  3 

11  6 

12  10 

11  2 
9  6 
5  0 

11  a 

12  2 


1,102    6  10 


Cash  balance         £530  19  11 

Cash  in  secretary's  hands ...        10    4  11 


641    4  16 

■~^-^     I         I. 

£8,978  11    1 


Alfired  Idfb  Assuraxioe  A88ooiation.-^At  &e  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Offices  in  Lothbury, 
Mr.  Hampton  proceeded  to  read  the  Beport  as  fbllows  :— 
^-"  In  accordance  with  the  providons  of  the  Deed  of 
Settlement,  the  directors  have  asain  to  submit  to  the 
members  and  proprietors  of  uie  Alfred  Assurance 
Association  a  report  of  its  progress  during  the  past  year, 
and  of  the  stato  of  its  afiairs  at  the  present  time.  It 
Bugfat  reasonablv  have  been  anticipated  that  the  drcum- 
stanoes  which  have  had  a  depresdng  influence  upon 
bndness  in  general,  woold  have  dmilarly  eflMied  that 
of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies,  more  particularly  as 
the  payments  made  to  them  depend  so  much  upon  the 
profits  realised  in  other  pursuits.  The  Directors  are, 
however,  happy  to  say  that  the  budness  of  the  Alfred 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sensibly  affected  by  this 
cause.  It  will  be  seen  bv  the  accounts,  which  have  been 
duly  examined  and  certified  by  the  auditors,  that  the 
number  of  assurances  completea  has  been  qidt^  equal  to 
the  average,  and  that  the  new  premiums  are  somewhat 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  being  3,352^.,  7s.  Sd^ 
as  compared  with  3,069^.,  14b.  8d.,  the  amount  realised 
in  the  year  eliding  30th  June,  1854.  The  income  of  the 
Sodcty  from  all  sources  is  33,0582.,  Is.  6d, ;  and  after 
payment  of  all  charges,  and  pxtoviding  for  every  daini 
which  has  accrued  to  the  present  time  from  decease  of 
lives  assured,  the  sum  of  11,393^,  3s.  lid.  has  been 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  surplos  fond,  whidi  now 
amounts  to  85,8052.,  Is.  5d.  Of  the  whde  number  of 
persons  assured  ^throughout  the  year,  10  have  died,  and 
the  claims,  arising  under  their  polides,  amount  to 
11,0192.,  14b.  9d.,  less  by  8242.  than  the  daSms  of  the 
previous  year.  Amongst  the  annuitants  four  have  died, 
and  the  annual  charge  upon  the  anninty  find  has 
thereby  dimimsh^  by  no  less  a  sum  than  880^.  Th^ 
mortali^  in  this  class  has  been  remarkable,  and  the 
advantage  accruing  to  the  Company  in  consequence  cbn- 
dderable.  Of  55  annuitieB  granted  in  all,  no  less  than 
28  have  lapsed  by  decease  of  the  lives  on  whldi  they 
were  grant^.  The  Directors  have  nothing  material  to 
add  to  these  statements.  They  have  endeavoured  all 
along  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Sodety  on  what 
appear  to  them  to  be  sound  prindples — that  is  to  say,  to 
select  the  lives  proposed  ibr  assurance  with  care  and 
circumspectioo,  to  exercise  a  judidons  economy,  and  to 
invest  we  Society'fl  funds  in  the  safest  and  most  ad« 
vantageous  manner.  In  these  respects  they  have  reason 
to  bdieve  that  their  efforts  have -been  entirely  snecessfcd. 
By  disregarding  such  prindples  they  might  peihaps  have 
b^tt  able  to  show  a  larger  accesdon  to  tfadr  numbers,  and 
a  greater  amount  of  annual  income^  but  it  b  very  ques- 
tionable, as  it  appears  to  them,  whether  th^  wouM  be 
able  by  ^uch  means  eventually  to  cs9iib!t  a  correliponding 
increase  of  profit.  To  the  present  time  the  results  of  tbo 
Sodety's  quinquennial  investigations  hav^  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  given  much  satisfaction  to  all  concerned ;  and 
the  Directors  do  not  doubt  that,  by  continued  exertion, 
and  by  pursuing  the  course  l^ey  have  hitherto  taken,  they 
will  be  enabled,  with  the  aid  of  the  members  and  pro- 
prietors, to  render  the  roMdts  of  fhtnre  invertSglttions  ot 
a  stfll  more  satisfactory  character.  Before  they  eendodd 
this  Beport,  the  Directors  have  to  announce,  with  mudi 
regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Brnest  Augusttts  8%ephensoA, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  one  whoat  aH  tlfoes 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Sodety's  affiars.  Three 
gentiiemett  present  themsdves  as  canmdcteft  to  fffl  l^e 
vacancy  thus  ocoadoned;  and  before  separating,  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  will  be  taken  with  a  view  to  detormino 
upon  Mr.  Stephenson's  successor/' 
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Qovemment  Securitiet 

...£36,037  13 

4 

Mortgaga^ 

...   95,688    2 

2 

Keronions 

...     6,907  18 

2 

Home  in  Lotkbtxry 

...    13,400    0 

0 

Shares  purchased. . . 

...     2,745    0 

0 

Premioma  due     ... 

...     2,042     1 

6 

Sandriea  ...        ... 

606  16  11 

Baknces  at  hankers 

...      2,336    6 

2 

Yahie  of  preminms 

...267,681  13 

0 

• 

£427,346  11 

3 

LIABIUTIES. 

Paid  np  capital    ... 

•  •  • 

...£19,660    0 

0 

Surplus  innd 

■  •  • 

...   85,805    1 

5 

Assurance  claims .. . 

•  ■  • 

...     4,700    0 

0 

Share  dividends  ... 

■  •  • 

...        462    7 

6 

Sundries  ... 

•  •  • 

10  10 

4 

Value  of  sums  assured 

•  •  • 

...816,717  12 

0 

427,345  11 

3 

The  Report  was  adc^ted 

unanimously. 

Bagle  Aasuranoe  Ctompaay.— At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Company,  hdd  on  the 
10th  uuimo^  at  Radley's  Hotel,  the  following  Beport 
was  read: — 

"In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Deed  of 
Settlement,  the  IMrectors  have  agun  to  submit  to  the 
proprietors  a  report  of  the  pi^og^ess  of  the  Company 
during  the  year  ending  80th  June  last,  and  of  the  state 
of  its  affidrs  at  that  date. 

*'  Information  on  the  first  head  will  be  supplied  by  the 
following  abstract  from  the  surplus  fund  account,  and, 
on  the  second,  by  the  balance-sheet  appended  thereto. 

''Both  have  been  examined  and  certified  by  the 
auditors,  and  are  as  follows  :-^ 

SCTBPLTTS  JPinfD  ACOOUKT. 

nrooMX  or  thi  txab  xhdikc^  Jtm  SO,  1856. 

£      #. 
Balanea  of  account,  June  30, 1854    ... 
Premiums  on  new  assurances ... 
„        on  renewed   „       ... 
Annuities  and  interest  on  mortgages . . 

IHvidend  on  funded  property 

Sundry  small  profits 


216,498  19    6 

9,284  12    8 

95,492    8 

31,198    9 

2,020  19 

1,717    9 


RAB 

£356,212  18    9 

CSABOB  OV  THX  T 

■ 

Dividend*  to  proprietors 

6,223    8    0 

Claims  on  decease  of  lives  aasured 

57,817    5  11 

Additions  thereto        

8,943  11  11 

Poluaes  surrendered    

2,264  11    4 

Annuities         

1,412    2    1 

Be-assurances 

6,986    0    2 

Commission      

3,910    1    3 

Hedicalfees     

412  16    0 

Income-tax      

2,224    4    1 

Expenses  of  management 

6,157  14    6 

Balance,  80th  June,  1856,  as  below 

265,661    4    4 

£356,212  18    9 

BALAKOl      SHBET. 


Interest,  Acy  due  to  proprietors        ...        6,188    8  7 

Claims  and  bonuses  unpaid     18,778  12  6 

Sundry  accounts         709    4  6 

Value  (1852)  of  sums  assured  by  the  >  ,  g^,  ggft  is  9 

Company      ...'        J  x,ool,o£o  ao 

ProprietOTi' ftmd        118,774    0  0 

Surplus  ftand,  as  aliov«  265^661    4  4 

£1,786,940    3  8 


AfltttB. 

Amount  invested  in  life  inte|rests 

Ditto  on  mortgage      

Ditto  in  reversions      

Thn^  per  Cent.  Reduced  Anmutifis 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols 

Exchequer  Bonds        

Consolidated  Long  Annuities  ... 
On  deposit  at  London  Joint  Stock 

Cash  and  Bills 

Advances  on  the  Company's  policies 

Sundry  accounts         

Agents'  balanoes         

Value  (1852)  of  assurance  premiums 


.»• 


178,202  10 

2 

392,135    9  11 

74^637  17 

0 

56,274  10  U 

31,128    2 

6 

6,000    0 

0 

4^779   0 

0 

20,000   0 

0 

16,180    7 

3 

25,450    6 

7 

2,981  16 

5 

10,267  19 

3 

969,893    3 

8 

£1,786,940    3   8 


'*  Examined  and  found  to  be  oorrect, 

(Signed)       "Thoicab  Aiojar,  *>  .   ■,.. 

«  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Juw.,  j  ^^«*^*««- 

**  It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  total  income  of  the  Com- 
pany for  the  year  is  139,713^  19i.  8d.,  and  the  total  out- 
lay 90,551/L  14s.  5d. ;  leaving  •  sarfrfus  of  49,l6SiL  48.  lOd.; 
which,  added  to  (be  former  balance  of  the  snrplos  fond, 
makes  th«t  item  now  265,66 1(.  40. 4d. 

"  The  income  of  tlie  previous  year  was  1 30,005i!.  19&  7i ; 
and  the  surplvs  18,287iL  Is.  3d.  only. 

**  The  premiums  on  new  assurances  amount  to  9^84/. 
128.  8d.,  making  an  annual  average  for  the  three  jean 
since  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  of  9,065£.  15s.  iOd., 
(he  annual  average  of  the  preceding  five  years  beisg 
5,939iL  Os.  2d. 

"The  premiums  on  assurances  renewed  amoont  to 
95,492/.  88.  2d.,  making  a  yearly  average  since  1852  of 
92,1 15iL  I2s.  2d.,  as  contrasted  with  90,1242.  ISs.  2d.,tln 
annual  average  of  (he  preceding  five  Jjoun, 

**  The  claims  arising  on  decease  of  lives  assured  sre  of 
unusually  small  amount.  It  will  be  seen  that,  together 
with  the  bonus  additions,  they  reach  the  sum  of  60,96011 
178.  only.  They  have  thus  averaged  70,652^1 178.  Id. 
per  annum  since  the  division  in  1852.  The  mean 
annual, rate  for  the  five  years  then  terminating  being 
72,l77iL 

"  The  claims  of  the  year  have  been  of  a  veiy  f«TOo^ 
able  character,  as  well  as  small  in  amount,  that  is  to  say, 
they  haVe  for  the  most  part  arisen  tinder  assurimees  of 
long  standing. 

**  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  last  yeax's  aceoovt 
exhibited  a  net  amount  of  assets  of  748,844t  This  ram 
has  produced  during  the  year,  as  will  be  observed, 
33,219/.  88.  8d.  (exclusive  of  the  small  profit  of  1,7172. 
9s.  9d.,  which  may  he  looked  upon  as  so  much  interest). 
Reckoning  it  as  such,  the  mean  rate  of  interest  realised 
op  unproductive  as  well  as  productive  balances  will  be 
very  nearly  4f  per  cent  At  the  present  time  the  Com- 
pany's funds  are  invested  as  follows,  viz:^ 
£436^360  16  11  on  mortgages,  producing  £18,008  9 

174,744   9    6  in  life  interests 9,764  10 

97,181  13  j^in  Government  securitiea      3,132  5 

74,637  17    0  in  reversions 2^)85  9 

13,445  17    8  unproductive..! 0  0 


£796,370  14    5 £33,88014   3 

**  The  whole  producing  33,iB8021 148. 3d.  per  annom,  or 
rather  more  than  4}  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  balance  of  the 
surplus  fund  in  life  assurance  companies  can  be  accaratel/ 
adjusted  only  by  means  of  a  valuation,  and  that,  there* 
fore,  the  balance  of  265,661/.  48.  4d.  above-mentioned  is 
subject  to  such  oonrections  as  a  valuation  may  show  to 
be  necessary.*' 

The  Chairman  said  if  no  gentleman  had  aay  obsem- 
tion  to  make,  he  would  move  that  the  Report  be  receifed 
and  adopted ;  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  happy  to 
hear  any  obeervations  from  the  hon.  proprietors. 

Mr.  Tenlon  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  pot 
by  the  Chainnan,  and  cairied  with  acnlamatioo. 
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X:f  it  may  be  said  that  we  hare  seen  the  happy 
and  vigoTons  childhood  of  the  English  literature 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the 
poetxy  of  Chaucer,  then  we  may  assign  its  age 
of  adolescence  to  ihe  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  were  faTourable  influenoes  to  nourish  a 
Tobnst  development  of  the  natiye  genius.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  recent  liberation 
of  the  public  mind  from  the  fear  of  Giant  Pope. 
Tersons  of  the  clerkly  profession,  or  of  a  certein 
rank  in  society,  had  doubtless  been  able  to  in- 
dulge in  scepticism  before,  secured  by  the  free- 
masonry of  literary  intercourse  fr^m  ecclesiastical 
Tisitations  for  heresy.  But  the  Beformation 
made  theological  and  all  other  speculations,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  open  ground  for  the  mental 
exercise,  of  ordinary  men«  Printed  books 
assisted  the  communication  of  thought,  and 
stimulated  intellectual  activity ;  and  when 
Philosophy  came  forth  out  of  the  cloisters. 
Poetry  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  Court, 
bat  mingled  in  street  and  market  with  the 
common  world. 

The  actual  conditions  of  human  life  itself 
appeared  grander  and  more  vast,  in  an 
age  of  surprising  and  incalculable  events.  A 
great  extension  of  territory  had  been  gained 
by  the  community  of  mankind  withm  the 
previous  century.  English  sailors  were  already 
putting  a  girdle  of  circumnavigation  about  the 
globe.  East  and  West  Indies  offered  splendid 
hopes,  and  invited  brave  enterprises,  yet  still 
left  room,  in  oar  imperfect  knowledge,  ibr  mys- 
terious and  romantio  expectations  of  the  regions 
unknown.  The  state  of  Europe,  though  rent 
and  agonised  by  sectarian  strife,  might  encourage 
the  ambition  of  the  English  nation  to  claim  an 
eminent  degree  of  consideration.  The  formidable 
empire  of  Charles  Y.  was  going  to  pieces ;  Spain 
was  beginning  its  decay,  France  divided  and 
miserable,  and  in  the  I^orth  political  combina- 
tions were  being  prepared  that  should  be  ulti- 
mately the  safeguard  of  Protestant  freedom. 
Still,  the  great  longdoms  were  in  such  pacific 


relations  with  our  own,  as  to  allow  continual 
interchange  of  arts  and  ideas,  and  a  very  general 
habit  of  foreign  travel  amongst  Englishmen  who 
could  afford  it  as  a  part  of  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion. The  languages  and  literature  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Germany,  were  studied, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
his  brothers ;  an4.  "  the  grand  tour*'  was  then, 
as  in  later  times,  an  accomplishment  proper 
to  their  rank.  Nevertheless,  tiie  superficial 
appliances  of  foreign  culture  did  not  affect 
the  hearty  English  choFacter.  Whatever  the 
Court  may  have  been,  the  gentry  and  citizens 
were  domestic,  cheerful,  and  sincere.  The 
social  condition  of  the  commons,  of  all  the 
middle-class  people  in  town  and  country,  was 
sound  and  good.  Their  strength  was  maturing 
quietly  for  the  great  struggle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, which  was  to  establish  their  political  im- 
portance; whilst  the  nobility,  exhausted  ever 
since  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and^  failing  to  re- 
cover its  power  by  the  factious  conspiracies 
which  had  been  attempted,  subsided  into  a  ser- 
vile courtiership  (with  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  great  Catholic  peers),  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  EHzabeth.  The  Queen  both  reigned  and 
ruled^  with  the  aid  of  the  vigilant  and  crafty 
Ministers  who  respected  her  masculine  sagacity, 
and  were  tolerant  of  her  womanish  foibles.  The 
policy  of  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  with  a  Machia- 
vellian unscrupulousness  about  the  means,  was 
consistentiy  directed  to  great  national  objects. 
The  aim  of  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  was  the 
consolidation  and  advancement  of  this  realm. 
To  defend  the  Protestant  succession  and  com- 
bine England,  Ireland,  and  Scotiand,  ulti- 
matelv,  into  one  compact  kingdom,  they 
would  foster  treason  against  a  neighbour 
sovereignty,  foment  the  rage  of  a  bloodthirsty 
fanaticism,  suborn  false  witnesses  to  destroy 
Norfolk,  and  coldly  sacrifice  Mary  Stuart,  the 
victim  of  their  many  years'  unrelenting  machi- 
nations. The  politioiol  morality  of  that  age  was 
very  strange.    The  treacherous  conduct  of  our 
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own  GoTernment  towards  erery  foreign  rival, 
secretly  ministering  assistance  to  revolt  whilst 
maintaining  a  pretence  of  amity,  was  but  copied 
from  the  duplicity  of  Continental  statesmen. 
The  skill  of  those  who  then  ruled  England, 
avoiding  many  and  fatal  mischances,  preserved 
for  her  the  profitable  situation  of  an  indepen- 
dent arbiter  in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  im- 
proved the  trade  of  this  country,  economised  its 
finances,  and  established  its  government  on  a 
secure  foimdation.  The  vices  of  their  system, 
the  fraud  and  cruelty  which  they  condescended 
to  use,  were  not  perceived  by  the  people  at 
large,  for  as  yet  the  people  was  only  concerned 
with  the  Government  in  enjoying  the  prosperous 
and  safe  order  of  things  which  it  maintained. 
There  was,  in  Court  and  Cabinet,  a  moral  poison 
which  proved  mortal  to  the  system  of  absolutism 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  next  but  one  suc- 
cessor; but  in  her*  own  time  its  mischievous 
effect  had  not  become  apparent.  The  comlort 
which  her  subjects  experienced  was  repaid  to 
her  with  extraordinary  popularity,  which  she 
knew  how  to  enhance.  Her  person,  to  dazzle 
the  vulgar,  was  enshrined  in  a  degree  of  cere- 
monial pomp  not  used  by  former  English 
monarchs ;  her  very  womanhood  and  virginity 
were  employed  as  political  capital,  to  interest 
the  sympathies  of  the  enthusiastic,  and  artfully 
invested  with  the  charms  of  romance.  That 
Elizabeth,  and  those  about  her,  made  it  a 
matter  of  policy  to  keep  up  the  feuBhion  of  the 
old  chivalrio  fictions,  because  it  aflbrded  the 
means  of  her  Majesty's  fanciful  glorification, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  The  Court  poets 
might,  of  course,  be  induced  to  conform  to  this 
fadbion.  But  there  were  other  poets,  happily, 
who  addressed  not  a  select  circle  of  polite 
readers,  but  a  broad  public  in  the  London 
theatres ;  and  therefore  the  dramatic  literature 
of  the  age  was  something  quite  of  a  different 
kind. 

After  the  fiishion  of  chivalry,  came  the  rage 
for  pastorals.  This  i^ecies  of  poetry,  which 
gratifies  not  so  much  the  love  of  adventure  and 
of  wonders,  as  it  does  the  love  of  tranquil  con- 
templation, was,  perhaps,  agreeable  to  the  more 
pacific  and  sedentary  habits  of  the  people,  as 
compared  with  the  turbulent  life  of  ike  middle 
ages.  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  Sannazaro  in  Italy, 
Cervantes  in  Spain,  employed  their  wits  in 
essays  of  this  kind.  The  pastoral  composition 
might  either  be  a  dialogue,  like  those  of  The- 
ocritus and  Yirgil,  a  lyrical  drama,  or  a  prose 
narrative,  which  only  differed  from  the  modem 
novel  in  its  poetic  elevation  of  style  and  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  ideal  refinement  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  remoteness  of  the  scene.  The  only 
notable  specimen  of  this  last  kind  in  English 
literature  is  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
but  he  judieiously  took  care  to  redeem  it  from 
idyllic  insipidity,  by  a  large  admixture  of  the 
other  element  of  popular  literature,  chivalry  and 
the  romance  of  war. 


Nobody  reads  the  "  Arcadia,"  we  believe,  at 
this  time  of  day ;  but  it  is  really  an  admirable 
work,  a  marvel  of  constructive  skill,  and  an 
abundant  ocean  of  moving  eloquence.  Its  style 
is  quite  irresistible,  when  the  reader  has  once 
become  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  foUow  with 
docility  its  graceful  and  easy  turns.  The  dic- 
tion is  of  the  purest  English,  and  scarcely  a 
word  that  has  since  beoome  obsolete  can  be  found 
in  a  score  of  pages.  There  is  a  familiar  aim- 
plicity  of  manner,  which  is  veiy  attractive  when 
it  exists  along  with  such  rare  elegance  and 
purity;  and  we  find  nothing  of  that  affected 
Euphuism,  that  fashion  of  circumlocution  and 
antithetical  smartness,  which  disguises  so  much 
of  the  literature  of  the  time.  This  genuine  and 
natural  tone  is  very  touching,  whenever  the 
author  dwells,  as  he  delights  to  do,  upon  Kenes 
of  domestic  or  social  a&ctioa.  Let  us  take  a 
few  such  examples : — 

The  messenger  made  speed,  and  foond  Axigilni  it  i 
castle  of  his  own,  sitting  in  a  parlour  witlh  the  far  Ar- 
ihenia — he  reading  in  a  book  the  stories  of  HeicoleB,  ibe 
by  him,  as  to  hear  him  read.  Bat»  while  his  eyes  looked 
on  the  book,  she  looked  on  his  eyes,  and  sometamessU/od 
him  with  some  pretty  question,  not  so  much  to  be  re- 
solved of  the  doobt  as  to  give  him  occasion  to  look  tipoo 
her ;  a  bappy  con^e— he  joying  in  her,  she  but  jojing  in 
heraeU;  b^nse  she  enjoyed  lum ;  both  increaind  tkcir 
riches  by  giving  to  each  other ;  each  making  oae  life 
doable,  because  they  made  a  doable  life  one ;  where  de- 
sire never  wanted  satisfaction,  nor  satisfaction  ever  brod 
satiety;  he  ruling  because  she  would  obey — or, ntber, 
because  she  would  obey,  he  therein  nding. 

Again,  here  is  a  widow  lady  who  hean  testi- 
mony to  the  advaat^ges  of  her  former  state  :-- 

The  heavens  prevent  sndi  a  mischief,  sud  Cecro|». 
A  vow,  quoth  you  P  No,  no,  my  dear  niece;  Natore^ 
when  yon  were  first  born,  vowed  yon  a  woman,  sad  si 
she  made  you  child  of  a  mother,  so  to  do  your  best  to  be 
mother  of  a  child.  0  the  sweet  name  of  a  moiberl 
0  the  comfort  of  comforts,  to  see  your  children  grow  u^ 
in  whom  you  are,  as  it  were,  et^ized !  If  you  ooidd 
ooncdve  what  a  heart-tidcling  joy  it  is  to  see  your  own 
little  ones,  with  awful  love,  come  mnnsng  to  your  lip, 
and,  like  little  models  of  yoar«elf»  still  carry  yoa  abook 
the^^  yon  would  think  it  nnkindness  in  yonr  own  thoogbti 

that  ever  they  did  rebel  against  the  mean  to  it. 

O  widow  nights,  bear  witness  with  me  of  the  difTerenoe ! 
How  often,  alas,  do  I  embrace  the  orphan  nde  of  mj 
bed,  whidi  was  wont  to  be  Imprinted  by  the  body  of  mj 
dear  buabaod,  and  with  tears  acknowledge  that  I  nov 
ei\jpy  such  a  liberie  as  the  banished  man  hath ;  wbo 
may,  if  he  list,  wander  over  the  world,  but  is  for  ever 
restrained  from  his  most  delightM  home !  •  .  For,  bdiere 
me,  niece,  such  are  we  women.  Have  yon  ever  seen  a 
pure  rose-water  kept  in  a  crystal  glass  f  How  fine  it 
looks»  how  sweet  it  smells,  while  «he  beaotaftil  gUM  ioi- 
prisons  it !  Break  the  prison;  and  lei  the  water  tabs 
its  own  course,  doth  it  not  embrace  dust^  and  lose  all  iti 
former  sweetness  and  iidmess  ?  Truly  so  are  we,  if  ▼e 
have  not  the  stay,  rather  than  the  restraint,  ofcryt^- 
line  marriage.  My  heart  melts  to  tfaldE  of  the  sweet 
comforts  I,  in  that  happy  time»  reodved,  when  I  ^ 
never  cause  to  care,  but  the  care  was  divided,  *hen  I 
never  rejoiced,  but  that  I  saw  my  joy  shine  in  anotheri 
eyes.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  free  delight  which  the 
heart  might  embrace,  without  the  accusing  of  inward 
conscience,  or  fear  of  outward  shame  P  And  is  a  ^^ 
life  as  good  as  this  r    Thm  can  one  string  mike  as  good 
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mode  as  a  oonoert;   then  can  one  ooloor  set  forth  a 
beauty/' 

19'othiiig  would  please  ub  §o  well  as  to  go  on 
quoting  numy  sinular  passages,  equal  in  grace 
and  vigour  to  any  prose  writing  in  our  language ; 
Imt  it  is  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  story. 
The  plot  is  a  very  intricate  one,  but  not  in  the 
least  oonfosed.    Every  one  of  the  persons  and 
incidents,  although  bewildering  in  tiieir  multi* 
tude  at  first,  produces  some  effect  upon  the 
course  of  affiam  afterwards.  .  The  main  concern 
is  the  attachment  of  two  young  Princes,  Pyrodes 
and  Musidoms,  cousins  and  sworn  friends,  to 
the  two  fair  daughters,  Pamela  and  Philoclea,  of 
the  King  of  Arcadia^  into  whose  dominions  they 
have  been  thrown  by  the  chances  of  war  and  ship- 
wieck.     The  pastoral  character  of  the  scene, — 
80  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so, — ^is  explained 
by  the  capricious  whim  of  the  old  king,  Basilius, 
who,  yielding  to  sloth  and  timidity,  and  anxious 
to  avoiid  the  dangers  foretold  by  an  oracle,  has 
abandoned  his  court,  and  retired  with  his  wife 
and  two  doubters  to  a  rustic  lodge  in  the  forest ; 
where  he  has  condemned  the*family  to  a  tedious 
seclusion  from  all  society  of  their  equals  in  rank 
or  education,  with  no  other  neighbours  than  the 
down  Damoetas,  and  his  not  less  stupid  than 
unamiable    female    relatives,    Miso    and    her 
daughter  Mopsa.    The  country  is  very  pleasant 
and  beautiful,  and  the  shepherds  who  inhabit  it 
are   mostly  intelligent,   well-disposed    people, 
with  a  native  ingenuity  exercised  in  their  songs 
and  pastimes;  but  the  confinement  and  sur- 
veilkoice  under  which  the  two  Princesses,  by 
the  jealous  order  of  their  father,  are  kept,  have 
grown  quite  intolerable.    Their  lovers  contrive, 
^e  one  disguised  as  a  herdsman,  and  the  other, 
who  is  a  fair  stripling,  wearing  the  female  dress 
of  an  Amason,  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
household,  and  a  course  of  intrigue,  stratagem, 
and  amusing  mistakes  is  begun,  by  which  every- 
body is    in  turn  perplexed  and  involved  in 
situations  of  difficulty.    The  disguise  of  young 
Pyrodes,  as  an  Amazonian  maiden,  occasions  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  family.     The  old 
king,  believing  him  to  be  what  he  appears, 
weakly  falls  in  love  with  him ;  whilst  the  queen 
Gyneoia,  who  has  detected  the  disguise,  becomes 
madly  enamoured  of  the  handsome  youth,  and 
conceals  his  secret  for  her  own  sake,   endea- 
vouring by  every  means  to  cross  the  hopes  of 
her  daughter.    In  this  very  awkward  situation 
the  conduct  of  Pyrodes  invariably  Tnaintaina 
his  honour  and  constancy;  but  after  having 
performed  wonders  of  cleverness  and  valour, 
and  rescued  the  Boyal  family  from  extreme  dan- 
gers, a  fatal  complication  of  circumstances  brings 
all  his  plans  to  mischief.    The  Xing  is  acci- 
dentally poisoned,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Queen  and  the  strangers  are  arrested  for  the 
murderers,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  two 
young  men  are  about  to  elope  with  their  willing 
lady-loves.    Euin  and  death  impend  over  all  of 
them,  until  the  opportune  anival  of  the  Sang  of 


Byzantium,  tiie  father  of  Pyrodes,  who  is  in- 
vited to  restore  civil  order  in  the  distracted 
realm  of  Arcadia,  saves  the  innocent,  vindicates 
their  lofty  parentage  and  their  virtue,  whilst 
things  are  so  managed  that  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen,  and  folly  of  the  King,  escape  discovery, 
and  the  lovers  are  at  last  united,  to  live  and 
reign  in  happiness. 

The  whole  course  of  these  transactions  is 
managed  with  admirable  dramatic  skill,  and  in- 
terwoven with  the  fortunes  of  many  other  per- 
sons, showing  a  great  variety  of  characters  and 
vicissitude  of  scenes.  There  is  a  delicate 
humour  playing  to  and  firo,  which  often  calls  up 
a  smile  to  relieve  the  pathetic  interest ;  although 
it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  author  at- 
tempts a  broadly  ludicrous  description  with  very 
poor  success.  The  only  portions  of  the  book 
which  are  reaUy  bad — and  very  bad  they  are — 
may  be  safely  missed  by  the  discriminating 
reader,  for  they  are  merely  interludes  in  verse, 
supposed  to  be  recited  by  the  shepherds  at  the 
end  of  each  part,  and  have  no  coLezion  with 
the  story.  These  edogues,  excepting  that  one 
of  the  rustic  wedding  at  the  end  of  the  third 
book,  are  trivial,  tedious,  and  mean,  and  the 
verse  so  rugged  as  to  be  quite  painful.  Sidney 
had  unfortunately  become  imbued  with  the 
absurd  notions  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  other 
scholars  of  that  age,  about  the  capabilities  of 
English  for  a  system  of  metre  by  quantities, 
like  the  versification  of  the  ancient  languages. 
Where  he  laid  aside  these  trammels,  as  in  some 
of  the  sonnets  of  Astrophel  to  Stella,  he  could 
write  verses  as  liquid  and  smooth  as  any  other 
poet ;  but  his  masterly  superiority  was  displayed 
in  prose;  nor  is  the  style  of  Hooker,  or  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  to  be  preferred  for  its  fc^rce  and 
fiexibility.  The  power  of  imagination,  which 
makes  not  only  an  external  scene,  but  the  fed- 
ings  which  it  would  excite,  to  be  vividly  present 
to  the  mind,  is  exhibited  in  every  page,  as  it  is 
in  the  following  shipwreck : — 

They  were  driven  upon  a  rock ;  which,  hidden  with 
thoae  oatrageouB  wavee,  did,  as  it  were,  doeely  diesemhle 
his  orael  mind,  till  with  an  unbelieved  violence  but  to 
them  that  have  tried  it,  the  ship  ran  upon  it ;  and  seem- 
ing willinger  to  perish  than  to  have  her  course  stayed, 
redoubled  her  blows,  till  she  had  broken  herself  in  pieces ; 
and,  as  it  wore,  tearing  out  her  own  bowels  to  feed  the 
sea's  greediness,  left  nothing  within  her  but  despair  of 
safety,  uui  expectation  of  a  loathsome  end.  There  was 
to  be  seen  the  divers  manner  of  minds  in  distress ;  some 
sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop  weeping  and  wailing,  till 
the  sea  sin'allowed  them ;  some  one  more  able  to  abide 
death,  than  fear  of  death,  cut  his  own  throat  to  prevent 
drowning ;  some  prayed ;  and  there  wanted  not  of  them 
which  cursed,  as  if  the  heavena  oodd  not  be  more  angry 
than  they  were. 

We  must  unwillingly  leave  the  "  Arcadia,*' 
without  finding  room  for  any  examples  of  the 
refiecting  wisdom  which  makes  it  so  fall  of 
moral  instruction,  or  the  lively  representation  of 
human  characters  and  passions,  which  renders  it 
so  interesting  as  a  tale..  Our  purpose  is  not 
biographical,  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  claims 
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of  the  anthor  to  consideratfony  for  Iris  own  salce,  f 
as  well  as  for  the  entertohiinent  he  may  ha^e 
yielded  us.  There  is  a  general  impression  of 
him,  as  a  model  of  generosity,  honour,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman.  We  think  he 
must  be  the  person  in  Shakspcare^s  mind,  when 
Ophelia  calls  Hamlet 

The  comtiw'g,  BdioUr*?,  soldi^r'A  eye,  tongoe,  sword. 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fiuhloo  and  tbi  UMmld  of  ftMtt, 
The  observed  of  all  ^beftvsrs* 

Precisely  this— and  surely  enough  for  one 
man,  who  died  in  his  ^drtr^ftecond  year— ^e 
know  about  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He 
was  denied  no  opportonity  of  performing  an  im- 
portant and  leading  part  in  tne  practical  afikirs 
of  his  time.  Upon  every  occasion  when  he  was 
employed,  he  acquitted  hijnself  creditably,  and 
in  a  greater  service  would  have  earned  a  first- 
rate  reputation,  diplomatic  or  mHitaty,  'because 
he  was  naturally  bom  to  excA  in  everything* 
But  it  is  not  what  he  did*  so  much  as  what  he 
teas,  that  made  him'  -ttie  object  of 'universal 
esteem  before  he  was  known  as  the  auUior  ef 
the  romance  by  which,  when  pubiished,  a  f&w 
years  after  his  deaths  the  nation  was  delightedf 
He  left  a  personal  clxax&cter  approacl^ng,  as  neat 
as  the  defects  of  our  nature  allow,  to  the  ideal 
of  perffect  manhood,  Ifo  fodfc  invalfa  for  kily 
particular  instances'  of  Ms'  behavibur ' whieh 
would  esm|eciaUy  vindfi^afe  'thfs  eattraoi^ary 
regard.  There  was  somdtHng  abont  the  ttktk 
which  cannot  be  desorib^  or  explained  v  an 
atmosphere  of  noble  and  refined  virto^,  ^Meh 
was  felt  by  all  Iiis  oont^pontries,  add- which 
the  envious  and  maHgiiant'  could  not  deny.  'The 
same  indefinable  graoe  penrades  wbfat  hef  has 
written,  and  transcends  the  reach  of  ordihary 
criticism.  It  is  ihe  air  6f  ti4ie  gentHity,  the 
ban  tan  which  is  perceived  to  exist  about  the 
really  well-bred  man,  but  which  can  tto'm<»^ 
be  made  intelligible  by  de»cnptiott  to  those  Who 
have  never  seen  snch  a'  person,-  than  it  6a9i  be 
imitated  by  any  due  ^  coarser  and  meaner 
nature.  •  ^   '  ■ 

Of  the  education,  acquirenienfS',  ahd'  piersonal' 
connexions  of  Sidney,  we  have  am|)le  ui^rma- 
tion. ,  The  correspondence  of  the  Bidney  family 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  collection  We 
possess  of  memorials  of  private  lifo  in  that  age. 
The  father.  Sir  Hieniy  Sidney,  who  had  faith- 
fully served  her  Majesty  in  the  government  of 
Vales  and  of  Ireland,  and  who  appeara  to  have 
been  a  diligent,  upright,  and  conscientious  man, 
but  ill  recompen:sed  by  the  Ootirt  fdrhis  honest 
public  services, — ^the  mother  of  Philip,  ttie  high- 
spirited  daughter  of  ambitious  and  rasn  Northum- 
berland (the  same  whose  unfortunate  attempt 
was  so  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Jane  Grey),  and  sister 
of  the  questionable  favourite  of  EUzabeth,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester, — the  pride  and  stay  of  their 
house,  the  dutiM  and  accomplished  Philip,  who 
is  ready  with  tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  to  protect 
the  revered  old  age  of  Uta  fitther  firom  the 


slanders  and  insolence  of  the  ^u¥tief8,-*U 
younger  brother  Eo'bert,  who  ia  traveling  !i 
Germany,  under  the  guidance  ci  ^b%  waaM 
divine,  Hubert  Langnet,  who  had  Also  beet 
tutor  to  Phiiip,  and  continued  to  ^cnrrMpetid  m¥k 
him,*^hiB  sistei^  Mary,  wiio  married  tbb  Earl  <f 
Pembl^oke,  and  was  celebrated  ««  ^*fiifr,  Slid 
good,  and  leaned^  by  tft»  judgment' of  M 
Jonsea,-^wi1Ai  bH  Ihese  amiaUe  andiiittiligQift 
persons  we  are  msMh  imiinbtely  aoqnainted^iif 
we  t^ead  tftieScr  'alyimddnt,  ainoece,  and  fIdxssMf 
letters  to  ^abh  o^er,  and  to  dio«e-wHh  ^i^ftiim 
they  had  to  do.  We  can  aee  thin  Iltillp  wft 
one  of  those  really  good  fellows  who*  tria  tife 
oonfidenee  tatti.  afl^ctien  fedlke  ef  tM  sM  yooE^ 
While  Jiisfhther  is  writini;  to  Ifaelad  fiAbol, 
''  Imitate  your  Idnng  brother;  he  is  a  ntrooni- 
meht  of  our  e^e,  the^ery  fonnidair  tfesl'idl  mdl- 
disposed  young  gentltoi^'of  ei#  Ootl^dt»liMeiti 
their  mannei«  and  lifo by;'itt  tl:tith^  I-^bflk it 
without  flattery  of  him,  or  off  mys^,  he  luttli 
the  most  ttat  virtues  that  ever  1  fetnii  iii'snj 
man,^  PMUp  U  also  trrHinj^'tiK  tte'lwy  gsdd 
broth^y  letters,  ^ii^^  him  'incb^;  «to,  dd 
promising  to  coax  his -Sther  an3''ittndlQ  Itira 
Ifiirge*  allowianee,  aiid  ]^ayfil!iy<  idserti&g  dl 
sory  of  hseM  ^viee  tiibi^i  the  ^ittttj'^hjlMf 
and  languages,  horsemanship  «ind  XifcieaSsmiti 
exereifiie,  and  abodt  Ahdfhig  hiA  WiLy  istK^He 
best  compamy.  "  Indeed;  l^e  moM'mffiHrl]^te 
ap|<f  each  Philip  fiidu^,  the  im¥e'  edtil&(^d(ta 
hejwppear.  *  "^  ■> 

"  S^  ioves,  his  knarrlage,  aUd  lis  i6Adal  ett- 
ployment^  re|uiye  a  bri^  Mttoe.  ^Th^Uily 
whom  he  ^wt^-  ftrse^^al-'yeaief  and  ii4io  it 
the  **8telUi*'  of  his  wami  and  iende)r>  sdoadsy 
the'  (Migiiial,  some  think,  of  ^^Fluldolsa"  ^ 
^did'not  become  Ifitf'vdfo^  w^'kAbw  flotwliQr, 
bu«  mdney'S'  patHttiony  had*  been  ittMdieti  % 
hisr  other's  ^tfemion  to-%is'  dffielal  dntiea;  Md 
het  friends  t^rolSaMy  19iduglil  ihe  ^o«dd nisM » 
better  match  by  lieeom^g  ijAf'^W^dk,  fir 
thUxY  himseSI  theto  taiarried  f'U'^^&bifiiim  d 
WaiBinghatn,  the  Secretary '«^Sfttte^^tii^ii<B« 
left,'  by  his  ifeath,  a  <Aildi4s>widb#,'Ud*iiMr- 
wards  was  >uhited  to  ^e^luoldes^  Eul^ttf  SAifr 
When  oMy  twentyitiH>  ytettW '<rf'^ag«>>*i*er 
flhishin^  his  sttMlieB  at'O^fot^,  lind'ittakSt^^ 
fordgh  tour,  Sidney  whs  'seilt  ^ttr  YHsm  to 
convey  a  message  of  eoMsfenee  fiotti  'akii  ^v^n 
"aponlSiiiAeMhofiJteBBbLptdrdr'MtttfnliliMii  In 
the  fellbWing  year,- he  engaged  <h«  notf (ftTiilid 
esteem  of  I>on  7ohn  of  AosbSa,^ '  0hd|4«  Ae 
FifOi's  cA>le  and  enei^Hfte'som.  ^tib  wiriitiMnij 
of  th^  Ifretherlands  whi&h  >Sidn^<tiaVtdfed-1iiat 
wajr.  In  Italy,  he  ibet  the -poet  Taste «  41  P«^ 
he  witnessed  the  massacre  oJTSt.BartholorfMVi'ibd 
saved  his  life  by  taking  lefVige  at  thellteiiM  ef  tbe 
EbgHsh  ambassador.  He  might  well  <mi^« 
that  detestation  (^  the  VreAch  cetoi,  al  "^'^ 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Papists,  whici  led  him  to 
address  to  Elizabetii,  in  16f9,  a  bold,  though 
respeotfal  protest  against  her  proposed  m^- 
monial  alliance  with  tlitt  B^Ea^c^Al^oti*   ^ 
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was  the  oxie>  grec^ts  ppUtical  ^peQfor]pa]lCo .  oC  $ir 
PhiUp  Sidn^;  and  we  beUerreth^  letter  strength- 
fmei  the  handa^  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  who 
kad  great  dSMcvltf,  that  onoe,  in  dissvadiog  her 
flma  the  roiiMHia  end  foolish  a^t  whidi  there  is 
&o  doiibt  she  •  intended  to .  commit.  It  needed 
some  oonrage.  for  Sidjaey  to  repKinstratei  in  soeh 
tertnsy  with  a  wcfmaa  md  Qoeen  of  her  temper^ 
i^;ai]t»ttbe  ''  odjons  marriage  with-  a  straoger^  a. 
JFreQebman>  and  a  Papist,  tible  son.  of  a  Joaebel  of 
<atr  agP ;  who^e^  hfothpr  nvade  oUation  of  his 
f^witBvile^'eBUitriage^the  easier  io  pnajce.ipa^- 
aaeres'ieffi  omr  brethren  in.  belief;  whahin^seif, 
ImvxQgr  hi^  Hbaety-  mi  prinei^  estf^iby  the 
S«}gnea^'  Jtiestofit  did  utterly  sj^il  ttW  with 
Are  and.  sword."  »  It  waa,  but.  a  lette^^.yeitjt 
aifkd  rt^  save  the  liberties  <^  E^g^d^  aa4 1^9 
other  msA  at  £U^abeth's  Court  woidd>ha¥€i 
apc^eil.  out  so  mbls.;  poor  Stubbsy  of.  Ijiinool^'s^ 
ioft,  had  Ilia  ears  ciJopped  for  writing  to  t^e.sanie 
|^jwa)osB,«tthatj?ery  tiraet  ;  •  :..;  r.  ..:  ,': 
Th0  Qne^ihad  a  disorimina^ng.eye^  fo^  si^ 
m^ta^is  tJM^sejwhiph  Sidnciy  ypH^fip^  but  w^ 
b«UeTa  tbe.il^d,  Treasni^  Ce^  who/Med  ^ir 
.  Phj^p!s  :nn<^  the.  Bad  of  teice^tar,  :8^c9i^y 
took<mre  to  kief^p  hm  o^tr^f  the.waj  of  proQio* 
.Hxmt  (  XbBiTe  is  a;  hik^  of.  dvr  Philip^,  to  the 
-ipraat  UMdstaiv  epkiAg  fi»r.  a^  ^ 
meaifi^A"  .}fiii^  <}^  &Qt;  .i(^  that  Sir  Philip,  only  I  whip)^  mt^^^  eomp^rsation^  as  they  fondly 


h^  must  .bare  become  if  longer  he  had  been 
spared,  penshed  by  a  blind  bullet  in  the  petty 
skinniah  of  Zutphen,  giving  us,  while  they  bore 
him  wounded  tp  his  tent,  a  touching  and  well- 
known  inst^ce  of  generous  self-denial ;  and  left 
the  moumM  reniembrance  of  his  virtues  to  be 
preserved  in  many  a  fond  elegy,  and  to  form  the 
proverbial  standard  of  the  character  of  an  Eng- 
Hsh  gentleman.  What  must  himself  have  been, 
when  other  excellent  persons  were  chiefly  accre- 
dited by  their  having  been  associated  with  him 
when  mliTier^. that. the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
wio  suryived  hun:more  tihan  thirt;^  years,  clever 
.ijifoman  and  euthoreips  .as  she  wes,  is  fbrstly  men- 
ti^i^  in  J^onson's  epitaph  as  "  Sidney's  sister ;" 
an4:  ^  ^^  Eulk^flreviXle,  his  college  companion 
atO;rfordi  phose.to  be  de^^jribed,,upon  his  own 
tomtj,  aa  "the  ftiend*  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney  ?" 
What,  extremity  and  excess  of  praise  is  lavirfied 
upcm  him,  in  the  collection  of  elegiac  poems 
entitled,  "iitrqpbd,''  to  which  Edmund  Spenser 
waa  a^chief  contrioutor !  How  they  dwell  upon 
the,  yf^j^ih-ot  the  deajy.his  kind  and  liberalheart, 
hiis.  ^Uesa  faith  sj^  hpnour,  his  wit  of  clear  and 
.jbigh  conceiiv  .and  upo^ 

J^^mei  At^rao^Ve  kind  of  gmcB, 
A  full  assun^Doe  givon  by  looks, 
Continual  oomfbrt  in  his  fboe. 


.90^;  impOiDBQt  .en)ptojzi(i^t'wh^n  hia,  ^nf^e 
Iiete«rt^i.e9i^^9Qttef9l.  the,  4«vari^ppt«  .Wi^en 
Leicester  got  the  command  of  the  .^pi^ariny 
:WfaiJOh  Wtas  iM^ttO'  rjdieye.  the  JIfBihe^^b44fii  Sir 


f  hiAhjng^.  It  ift,a  pit^/.tbaif  lie  w^a^  eyer  ^p 

earned  iA,ihatsill-<)oncmcted  and  unfortuoate  exr 

9IBifditia».  ,  J8adheg^e,taA«nericawid>,P^alRB, 

48  Jbe  'Wiihed  to. dc^.io^  the  pi^e^us  aii^^^iii^iv  we 

,  Wght^ih^^  ae«n.  a  inaritinie  adventurer^  whiat 

.  9]^ipeneaUs  '^Afhepbcfrdol. 4ie'0^a%?  more 

vjpnre and{noMe,in hi^aima th^gfi  ^^l^gh,, and  a 

I  |bQnA^ii]£,nf^w  ataWs  .^^rewise  .an4«  fmeeing 

.than  cthe;.^lpitist%of  yirginif(4  ,lf  Sir  f^hiMPi 

•  ;l^dpe^.fa^'teken  the>liea4  i^A^^ericaU:  ex^t^ 

^prW/ll«48W.5^fc.hi«,ge»(srp|i8  .«^.hftv»  ^i?Ql^d! 

T  iife:  the,  begini^ng,  that^  t fatal,  system .  of  nqgro 

. lAayi?ir^  Whi^  wasrth9n..c6maKienQeci  by  English 

^ci^ptamflK  1^  whichis  n%w  the  abn^t  hape]l|fSB 

im^^f t^.traasada^tia world?.,  .     ,   ,.. 

'  ^  BfirtrtfciWaff #i«^t  fto^  be*  .  The  world  wais  b^igin-. 

mogMio>w^  jbe£(ffet  hUp;  and  he  }(H^ed  for  a, 

..IWerthsr t4eld.a^aot^n^.,siak  of  tbeiintrigues.and 

jeali]4a«lea^<^i1he  wsemfV^Tgoverne^  EU^a- 

bat]|i.jHQidd.^n^.)fit^h^(sail.  w^wat^  ^1;  ishe 

m^M  pot  l^trhim  aeoapt  the  .oiS^ed  crown  of 

{  £9ise4ilBirhi9hiinugbt,have  i^es^i^  his  dreams 

^  of  leWy^UlTM  .  It  was  to  litUe*  avail  that  he .  sur- 

.  pm&ii  the  gaitnaon  of  1  Axil^  and  saved  th^  ar^y 

ftom  dispB^.at  0^<e^eliiiea^    The  Dntcih  war, 

ae-ftr^a^  7;«e^ufe^ter^&  e^ediitiop  took  part  in  it, 

waa:  buit  >  an  <  i^^oxioua  and  mnpipfitable .  .affair. 

0ns  itiiTor-fi^f  knightihood  and  ^eu^rtesyi  poet  fuid 


,1  '- 


dppi^u:^, .  a;  very  pleaaure  of  Paradise ! 
.  ,l^^.,b^^  w^tiojajBd. the  name  of  Edmund 
Spender  as  one  of  his  most  attached  and  grateful 
.^eqda<  .  y^-^  joined ,  thc^  in  the  title  of  this 


Kbilipi  acQpB)pa»ied  .hiift   aa.  jweriJi  ..^f  the ,  :ewa7».  hw^^q  tl^  wo.vdd  jiw*  be  separated ;  but 
<5a¥aJrj>p.tand,  waa  poioinated  ae/Goyeiwr  ,/)f  iSpei^r,  a  gije^fer.  poet,  though  a  less  brilliant 


^^qan,  ytiJiX  ^veiii,  pape^  t/o  himself  next  month. 
Blom  in  JSast  JS  withfield,  and  probably  the  son  of 
4^  .jfliddl^-rcW  .XiOn4on  family, .  the  poetj,  who 
wa8.;a  jrearold^'than  ^ir  Philip  Sidney,  did  not 
biB(»h)e,aoqnainted  with  him  until  after  having 
gone^  through,  b^s,^dnqation  at  pambridp,  while 
Si/di^y  was  ^  Qxi59r4i  ^^  *^™r  several  years  of 
his,  yoi^th  being  loat  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private 
j^tprls  life  in.yorkshire,  while  the  fortune  and 
rank  ot  Sidney  enabled  him  to  see  the  great 
WorWfOf  European  sopiety.  .  But  itwas  a  happy 
tbi^ng^fbr  Spenser  and  form  that  he  had  formed, 
whiCt/  .at  jCambridge,  a  mendship  with  the 
1/safiiipA,  thougj^  wJtumsical,  Hastcr  Gabriel 
Maxy^  I  who,  b^g  en  oracle  in  literature,  and 
abl^  to  nvake  the  young  pof^t's  reputation,  in- 
vited him  to  London,  and  wytx^^^*^  ^°^  to  the 
kind;  presence  ^f  Sidnay.  It  appears  Uiat 
Spenser  was  taken  home  to  Penahurst,  and  found 
the.fjUwatetof  those  *<dales  of  Kent"  so  much 
more  oongenial  to  his  xnuse,  than  that  of  his 
northern  ioca(t|on,  ^  to  induce  him  to  remain 
.with  the  Sidneys,  at  least  long  enough  to  com- 
pose- his  "Shepherd^s  Cdendar,'*  which,  in  just 
jreqpital  of.  swjh  hospitality,  he  dedicated  mo- 
destly to- the  man  who  could  fear  no  literary 
cQiupetit^r,  becau^p  he  wrote  the  "  Arcadia'*  only 
to  please  hia  sister,  printed  nothing,  and  cared 


Mholai!aa;}iewa6b!(StaJte^maa  andjiieat  manasj.lbr  no.  literary  renown.     Tbuj?  says  Edmund 
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Spenser^  therefore,  launching  his  first  poetical 
venture  into  the  ocean  of  publicity : — 

Go,  little  Book  I  thyself  present. 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him  that  is  the  president 
Of  nohleness  and  chivalry. 
And  if  that  Envy  hark  at  thee — 
As  sore  it  will — for  sucooor  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing, 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  hring, 
A  shepherd  swain,  say,  did  thee  sing, 
All  ae  his  straying  flodcs  he  fed; 
And  when  his  honour  has  thee  read, 
Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardihed; 


And  when  thoa  art  past  jeopardy. 
Come  tell  me  vfhat  was  said  of  me, 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. 

What  more  he  did  send  after  thiB,  and  wbat 
sort  of  a  person  and  author  this  young  protegi 
of  Sir  Philip's  was,  and  how  he  was  concerned 
in  certain  of  the  events  we  hare  alluded  to,  wi4 
some  notices  of  a  very  important  personage,  8ir 
Philip's  maternal  uncle,  the  £arl  of  Leicester, 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  Edmund 
Spenser's  fortune  and  husiness  in  this  trouble- 
some world,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  xa 
our  next. 


THE    LIFE    OF    A    SAILOR. 


The  system  of  promotion  by  purchase,  which 
obtains  in  the  army,  degrades  the  material  of 
the  ranks,  stupefies  tiie  officers,  and  places  the 
higher  posts  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 
For  good  and  intelligent  men  will  not  become 
common  soldiers,  except  at  the  last  extremity, 
as  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  rising  in  the 
service:  officers,  whatever  talent  they  may 
possess,  are  checked  and  benumbed  because  pro- 
motion is  a  mere  matter  of  money,  not  of  merit; 
and  none  but  those  who  are  very  wealthy  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  price  of  all  their  com- 
missions, as  they  must,  to  step  from  the  rank  of 
colonel  to  that  of  general.  The  system  is,  how- 
ever, doomed ;  and  though  it  may  linger  a  little 
longer,  on  the  plea  that  it  exists,  or  that  it  has 
become  expedient,  it  will  be  swept  away  with 
the  rotten  boroughs,  Slavery,  and  Protection,  be- 
cause, like  those  things,  it  is  opposed  to  common 
sense,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  But 
if  the  choice  lay  between  promotion  by  purchase, 
and  by  favour,  as  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  we  should 
pronounce  against  any  change.  There  is,  after 
all,  some  touch  of  fairness  in  the  purchasing 
system;  for  if  a  man  has  the  money,  and  is 
ready  to  pay  the  price  not  fixed  by  law,  but, 
contrary  to  it,  by  custom,  he  must  reach  the  top 
of  the  tree  in  course  of  time.  Admit  the  aristo- 
cratic canon  that  the  army  is  no  place  for  poor 
men,  and  there  is  still  less  objection  to  promo- 
tion by  purchase.  But  money  itself  is  powerless 
in  the  navy,  the  service  being  one  great  job.  A 
man  may  be  as  rich  as  a  South  Sea  dream,  but 
unless  he  has  '^friends"  in  the  official  sense  of 
the  word,  he  will  get  neither  promotion  nor 
appointment  in  the  Eoyal  fleet. 

We  are  going  to  tell  an  "  ower  true  tale  "  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  body  of  naval 
officers  in  our  day.  "We  will  suppose  that  the 
gallant  Captain  Blazer  has  been  ordered  to  com- 
mission H.M.8.  Terrific,  How  Captain  Blazer 
got  his  appointment  remains  to  be  seen  here- 
after; we  shall  introduce  him  at  the  period 
when  he  has  received  the  official  notice  of  his 


appointment.  Through  the  complicity  of  some 
hungry  door-keeper  with  some  impudent  dog  of 
a  reporter,  Oaptam  Blazer's  good  fortune  ia  forth- 
with announced  in  the  naval  news ;  and,  while 
this  brings  him  much  honour,  it  also  brings  him 
a  world  of  annoyance.  For,  by  the  very  next 
post,  and  by  post  after  post,  oomes  a  shower  of 
letters  from  lieutenants  and  from  masters,  asking 
for  his  interest  in  getting  employment  on  board 
the  Terrtfio  ;  some  on  the  ground  that  they  hate 
already  served  under  him,  and  others  becaose  he 
served  under  them  before  he  got  his  promotion; 
some  on  the  score  that  they  are  smart  officers, 
and  others  on  the  strength  of  an  after-dinDer 
acquaintance ; — in  short,  he  is  assailed  on  all 
pretences  which  can  be  invented  by  despairing, 
hopeless  men.  For  the  present,  however,  we 
shall  pass  these  by,  to  introduce  that  more  in- 
teresting class  from  which  the  oldsters  naturally 
spring — the  young  Nelsons— or,  as  they  are 
called  on  board  ship,  "  the  sucking  bears."  The 
gallant  Blazer  is  allowed  to  nominate  one  or 
two  youngsters,  according  to  the  rate  of  his  ship ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  two  or  three  hundred 
nominations  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  papas 
and  manmias  of  the  (Jeorgies  and  Willies  who 
want  to  be  made  midshipmen,  and  have  a  sword 
and  wear  a  cocked  hat,  as  we  see  in  pictures, 
but  very  rarely  on  board  ship ;  tot  the  fact  is, 
if  there  is  one  "  sky-scraper "  in  a  midship- 
men's mess,  it  is  considered  quite  enough  to 
serve  the  turn  of  every  member  of  it.  The 
gallant  Blazer,  too,  probably  gets  a  hint  from 
one  of  the  Lords  of  tiie  Admiralty  that  he  may 
as  well  give  his  nomination  to  So-and-So's  son; 
and  he  sometimes  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  that 
way — **Very  happy  to  oblige,  but  very  sorcy 
to  say  the  Admiralty,"  &c.,  &c.,  &o.  "What- 
ever he  does,  the  gallant  Blazer  pleases  one 
person  only,  and  forfeits  his  character  with  a 
score  of  others.  Then,  too,  he  is  beset  by  the 
humbler  sort  of  people — ^tradesmen,  and  such 
like — ^who  come,  hat  in  hand,  begging  him  to 
appoint  their  sons  assistant  clerks  and  master's 
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assistants ;  and  sometimes  the  throng  is  swelled 
by  poor  lieutenants,  who  lament  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  put  their  children  into  their  own 
line.  Captain  Blazer,  we  need  scarcely  add, 
makes  short  work  of  these  small  people. 

"Well,  Willie  is  appointed  to  the  Terrific,  either 
tiirough  the  good  nature  of  the  captain,  or  hy 
the  Admiralty ;  and  after  his  Mends  have  heen 
humbugged  into  an  outfit  of  clothes,  often 
enou^  to  last  him  until  he  reaohes  middle  age, 
be  joins  the  Terrifie,  which  has  been  simulta- 
neously fitting  out.  The  reader  has,  doubtless, 
seen  the  dismantled  men-o'-war  lying  at  Chat- 
bam,  SheemesB,  or  Portsmouth;  the  Terrifie 
is  one  of  these,  and  this  is  the  process  of  putting 
ber  in  commission.  An  officer  whom  Captain 
Blazer  has  selected  goes  on  board  and  reacLs  his 
commission  on  the  quarter-deck  to  a  few  seamen 
collected  expressly  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  ; 
the  "pennant"  is  then  run  up  to  the  mast-head 
it  she  has  any,  or  to  the  stem  flag-staff  if  she 
bas  none:  Ihe  Terrific  is  thus  formally  and 
legally  commissioned,  and  is  now  on  active  ser- 
yiee.  Then  a  party  of  marines  are  sent  on  board, 
and  after  they  hare  done  the  pulling  and  haul- 
ing, the  drudgery  and  dirty  work,  the  seamen 
be^n  to  enter,  and  the  rigging  is  set  up.  In 
due  time  the  gallant  Captain  Blazer  comes  on 
board  in  full  fig,  orders  the  hands  to  be  turned 
up,  and  reads  his  commission;  and  sometimes, 
too,  he  makes  a  bit  of  a  speech,  to  let  the  ship's 
company  know  what  they  have  to  expect. 
Willie  has  probably  arrived  before  his  gallant 
commander,  fi>r  nothing  can  restrain  the  im- 
patienoe  of  a  green  midshipman  to  go  on  duty, 
and  he  has  been  introduced  to  his  messmates. 
These  are  the  second  master,  the  assistant-sur- 
geon, the  mates,  the  midshipmen,  the  master's 
assistants,  and  the  clerks,  some  of  them  men, 
some  boys.  They  are  all  crammed  together 
in  one  berth,  often  a  mere  cupboard,  so 
small  that  the  president,  upon  any  sudden 
call  of  duty,  can  only  get  out  by  crawl- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  top  of 
the  table.  The  game  which  follows  on  such  an 
occasion  need  not  be  described.  The  first  thing 
done  in  this  republic  is  to  form  a  mess,  of  which 
the  assistant-surgeon  is  generally  chosen  caterer, 
because  he  has  the  most  time  on  his  hands,  or 
the  second  master,  or  the  clerk,  if  he  is  a  handy 
fellow,  and  has  had  experience  in  marketing; 
and  here  it  may  be  stated  that  Willie  does  not 
live  on  his  pay.  The  Admiralty  regulations,  it 
18  true,  declare  that  a  midshipman  shall  not 
spend  more  than  thirty  shillings  a-month  for  his 
mess,  and  this  he  might  do,  with  something  to 
spare,  out  of  his  modest  pay ;  but  Captain  Blazer 
iSkes  to  have  lads  of  spirit  about  him,  and  there- 
fore stipulates  with  papa  that  he  shall  allow 
Willie  not  less  than  thirty  pounds,  and  some- 
times even  as  much  as  fifty  pounds,  a-year,  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of  the  ship.  Some  poor 
fellows,  who  have  no  wealthy  friends,  or  who 
have  oyerrun  the  constable,  do  occasionally  con- 


trive to  live  on  their  pay  by  messing  with  the 
boatswain  or  gunner ;  but  certainly  they  cannot 
do  so  in  the  midshipmen's  mess,  where  wine  is 
drank  every  day,  and  spicy  dinner-parties  are 
occasionally  given.  The  first  thing  that  Willie 
buys,  following  the  general  example,  is  a  pipe — 
nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Meerschaum  will 
suit  him — and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  Cavendish 
for  convenience  of  chewing  and  carrying  about, 
*'  Nigger-head  "  for  a  good  hot,  choking  cloud ; 
and,  when  the  question  of  a  ''Wine  Eund"  is 
put  on  the  mess,  Willie  is  the  first  to  shout 
"  Aye,"  to  show  that  he  is  a  man  and  not  a  poor 
shabby  fellow.  In  due  time  the  master  is 
ordered  to  draw  his  charts,  and  these  indicate 
the  destination  of  the  ship.  When  the  Terrific) 
is  reported  to  be  ''  ship-shape  and  Brister 
fashion,"  the  sailing  orders  are  sent  on  board, 
the  ship  goes  to  sea,  and  Willie  is  soon  initiated 
in  a  course  of  life  pithily  described  in  the  nautical 
axiom,  ''  He  who  goes  to  sea  for  pleasure  ought 
to  go  to  the  Devil  for  pastime."  For,  at  best,  a 
ship  is  only  a  floating  prison,  sometimes  a  long 
coffin :  the  mad  freaks  which  sailors  play  when 
they  land,  is  proof  that  they  regard  going  on 
shore  as  a  kind  of  gaol  delivery.  Willie  at 
first  setting  out  is  temporarily  sea-sick,  and  then 
he  becomes  permanently  sick  of  the  sea.  The  truth 
is,  Willie  soon  discovers  reasons  plentiful  as  black- 
berries for  thinking  less  highly  of  sailors  than 
people  do  on  shore.  We  talk  of  the  ''jolly  Jack 
Tar,"  and  "our  gallant  blue  jackets,"  and  all  that; 
but  whatever  they  may  be  on  land,  it  is  quite 
"  another  guess  sort  of  matter"  on  board.  Cap- 
tains are  little  kings,  and  they  wiU  have  their 
own  way,  sometimes  even  to  the  buttoning  of  a 
lieutenant's  coat;  and  lieutenants  chafe  under 
the  discipline  as  horses  champ  the  bit ;  while, 
between  the  two,  the  youngsters  are  sure  to  get 
"more  kicks  than  coppers."  WiOie  learns 
something  of  the  rough  side  of  life,  something  of 
its  selfishness,  discontents,  overreaching,  brutish- 
ness,  and  he  loses  his  relish  for  the  sea,  "the 
bold,  the  free,  the  open  sea,"  which  cockneys 
and  countr3rmen  alike  sing  about  so  enthusiasti- 
cally, just  because  they  know  no  better.  WilUo 
is,  however,  "  in  it,"  and  he  supposes  that  he 
must  stick  to  it ;  and  he  learns  a  thing  or  two 
— as,  for  instance,  to  circumvent  prigging  by 
slyly  running  a  piece  of  worsted  through  his 
soap ;  to  compound  odd  jokes ;  and,  above  all,  to 
growl  and  grumble;  for,  next  to  pigs,  sailors 
are  the  greatest  gramblcrs  alive.  To  hear  a 
regular  good  growl,  "fiill  of  strange  oaths," 
there  is  no  place  like  the  deck  of  a  man-o'-war. 
For  six  years  Willie  is  bundled  from  ship  to 
ship  by  the  Admiralty,  and  at  the  «nd  of  that 
time  he  is  a  mate,  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  And  now  comes  the  tug  of 
war. 

As  a  general  rule,  mates  are  not  known  at 
the  Admirsdty.  "  My  Lords"  do  not  often  re- 
ceive these  small  fry  at  their  levees ;  and  be- 
sides, they  are  kept  at  sea,  as  they  do  the  duty 
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of  lieatenanfs  without  reoeiring  the  pay.  The 
game  of  Willie,  the  mate,  is,  then,  to  mi^e  him- 
self known  at  Whitehall,  by  some  means  or 
other ;  and  this  may  be  done  through  Captain 
Blazer,  if  he  is  good-natured,  and  has  any  inte- 
rest ;  or  through  some  Mend  who  ha^  a  fxiend  at 
l&e  Admiralty;  or,  best  of  all,  through  the 
member  of  PturHament  for  whom  Willie's  papa 
Totes.  If  Willie  oannot  reach  the  Admiralty  by 
any  of  these  avenues,  God  help  him  1  nothing 
else  can,  but  death  or  luck.  If  he  gets  into  an 
admiraUs  ship,  abroad,  he  may  get  a  death-va- 
cancy or  an  acting  order ;  or  if  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  get  wounded  in  a  fight  with  a  slaver 
on  the  coast  of  Africa)  or  with  pirates  in  China 
or  elsewhere,  and  really  does  something  dashing, 
he  is  pretty  sure  of  his  **  swabs'' — i.#.,  epaulettes^ 

We  wiU  suppose  thai  Willie  has  got  his  first 
eommission  l^y  hook  or  by  erook.  He  is  now 
one  of  nearly  three  thousand  lieutenants,  and 
he  may  count  himself  luoky  if  he  is  not  put 
upon  half-pay.  The  ohanoes  of  en  appointment 
are  100  to  1  against  him,  tor  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  100  to  1  in  fiivour  of  the 
''favourites  of  fortune,"  of  whom  more  anon. 
Tet  Lieutenant  WiMiam  is  now  recognised  st 
the  Admiralty;  he  may  write  to  My  LcHrds  to 
solicit  employment;  he  may.  attend  their  levees 
at  Whrtehall,  or  at  the  dockyards,  when  they 
are  on  thdir  amiual  tour  of  inspeetkoi,  or,  as 
they  say  amongst  themsdves,  ''out  for  tiheir 
hoHday  cruise;"  and,  of  oourse,  lieutenant 
William  does  these  thu^  if  he  is  a  pushing 
SdUow,  and  wants  to  get  on.  But  if  he  is 
thoroughly  alive  to  his  own  wsLhre,  he  will 
make  interest  wtth.  somie  natol  man  who  has 
interest,  or  even  take  a  house  in  a  naval  borough, 
as  its  members,  by  Treasury  rule,  may  slwnyB 
have  a  hand  in  tibe  distribution  of  naval  pa- 
tronage. If,  by  the  first  plan,  he  ean  manage 
to  get  appointed  flag-lieutenant  to  to  admiral, 
he  is  sure  of  his  promotion  at  the  end  of  three 
or  five  years,  with  no  thanks  to  the  Admiralty. 
For,  by  the  etiquette  of  tiie  service,  when  an 
admiral  strikes  his  flag,  and  goes  on  half-pay, 
his  fiag-lieutenant  is  promoted  to  Ihe  rank  of 
commander,  in  cdebration  of  the  event. 

We  will  suppose,  again,  that  Lieutenant 
WDHom  has  been  lucky  enough  to  become  a 
^'  haul-^own  eommand&r,''  or,  at  all  events,  has 
obtained  this  other  step.  (Success  ttieikes  him 
bold ;  and  if  he  is  ambitions  of  greater  things 
he  "  works  the  oracle''  incessantly.  He  kicks 
his  heels  about  Whitehall  mote  assiduously  than 
ever ;  he  comes  out  a  strong  politician  at  home, 
taking  care,  with  some  inconsistency  occa- 
sionally, to  be  always  on  the  government  side. 
When  he  is  canvassed  for  his  vote  he  talks  of  his 
grievances ;  and  he  keeps  up  a  constant  fire  of 
letters  against  My  Lords,  demanding  employ- 
ment. The  truth  is,  he  has  found  out  that  the 
Admiralty  as  often  confer  an  appointment  to  get 
rid  of  a  troublesome  fellow  as  to  reward  merit. 
An  officer  once  told  us  that  he  oceupied  him- 


self on  wet  days  in  writing  undated  letten,  ods 
&i  which  he  filled  up,  and  sent  jreguUziy  eveiy 
week  to  the  Admiralty,  until  at  last  he  ttbs 
appointed  to  a  fine  brig.  And  resilly  this  is  the 
only  resource  left  to  men  who  aie  friendless. 
Captain  HaU— "  If emms  Hall,"  ashfe  is  oalledr-. 
is  ooie  of  the  bravest  azid  most  maritoiioiu 
officers  of  the  Eofyal  IS^avy;  a  man  who  has 
earned  higher  distinetion  than  he  who  took 
the  fixst  iron  steamer  to  China  and  omituaided 
her  during  liia  war;  and  no  man  hasibeea  a 
better  ftiend  to  humaBity  than  the  ociginatov 
of  the  Sailors'  Homes.  Yet)  whsm  ^  grot 
Baltie  Fleet  was  fitted  €mt>  thisiiri^d  steam 
officer  was  never  thought  of;  and  whfai^lie  veu^ 
tuxed  to  ask  for  employment^  Sir  James  Cbnhaoi 
could  offer  him  nothing  better  than  the  oomBaaA 
of  a  ontay^  broken-dowa  steamer,  a  meie  eod^-^. 
boat,  in  ¥^eh  fewmen  but  KememsfiaLLwoidd 
have  ventored  to  sea,  and  oettainly  none  hut  lia 
would  have  attacked  Bomaieund. 

Commander  William  is  at  last  a  oaptein^  oot 
merely  by  courtesy,  bat  a  captain  on  £iot;  hs  ia 
'^posted,"  as  they  still  say,  though  posirnak  os 
longsr  eadsts  in  the  navy. ,  l^e ;  crowning  heat 
in  the  race  of  promotinQ  has,  how«nrer,  yet  to  be 
won,  and  the  pace  becomes  ldlling«  If  QaptBio: 
William  can  only  oontrvte  to  get;  a'shi^  and 
tlyuB  be  able  to  resknnfive  years'  sea^sepdos  asa 
captain,  he  must  become  an  admiral  by  senion^ 
if  he  lives  long  enough,  and  hs  will  ba. eligible 
fi)r  all  1^  good  tfaxngs  reserved  for  the  naval 
anstocraey^^fleets,  dockyards^  victualling  offioo^ 
and  sO'fl^iih.  Bat  if 'he  doea  not  get  a  efaip, 
and  make  up  his  sea  time,  why^  wHien  he  reaefaas 
the  rank  of  Year^admiral  he  wiU  be-  put  iQpoa  tibs 
retired  list,  or,  in  point  of  fact,  be  put  out  of  the* 
navy,  with' the  rank  and  pay  of  the  bwest  da» 
of  admiiials.  To  avoid,  this  limbo,  the  phaia 
still,  as  a  luoky  offioer  onoe  to}d  us»  ^^iWuto) 
write,  write  •-«  bother,  bother,  botimr*^  writs 
and  bother,  Bir,  tiU  you  get  something  f*  and 
certainly  his  career  was  a  signal  proof  of  iha 
efficacy  of  his  tactics.  For,  though  he  was  a 
man  without  any  great  standing:  or  taiaat,  and 
wi<^  l^e  reputation  of  beiiig  a  madman,  he  got 
a  suscession  of  good  things,  for  taa  whoie 
years^  though  one  of  his  ^ps  was  sent  kostt 
unfit  for  service  at  a  moment  when  ereiy  gim 
was  wanted,  and  another  went  asiuxte  in 
working  out  of  pert :  he  died  in  harness,  aad 
an  admiral;  wlnle  his  brc^ther^  who  hatfasr 
wrote  nor  bothered,  is  a  lieal^nant  to  ibis  da;* 
But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  thatnayai 
officers  rise  to  the  I'ank  of  post-eaptain  with 
hop,  '  step,  and  jump,  as  they  may  appear 
to  do  here,  to  suit  the  emergenoiea  of  out 
limited  space.  Thirty  yearn  has  Willie  spent, 
probably,  in  accomplishing  it,  and  at  ieasi 
one-third  of  his  time  has  been  passed  ashore, 
on  half^pay.  He  is  no  longer  a  smart  yewwg 
fellow,  but  a  weather-beaten,  grey•^headcd  man. 
He  has,  perhaps,  a  large  £umly  about  him,  who 
have  pinched  themselves  while  he  was  at  sat 
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to  keep  up  e  ^euteel  appesrance,  aod  Bqaore  off 
his  tailor's  biUsy  and  to  enable  him  to  bear  Ms 
share  of  the  extrayaganoies  into  whidi  rich 
captains  sometinies  ran  their  o£b:ers>  ''  for  the 
hokour  of  the  8er?ice^"  in  foreign  ports.  A 
lieuftezumt^s  pay  is  only  just  enough  to  provide 
for  his  outfit  and  mess^  ^thont  sejfewing ;  and 
a  oomaaondery  in  aotoal  command  of  a  shipv 
^their  must  have  some  other  souroe  of  incoioe 
bosideahispayy  or  mn  in  debt  to  ke^  up  hii 
rank.  Even  a  captEon  has  a  hard  purii  for  it, 
what'iritih  diamer^j^artifis  and  otiler  oatgoings. 
Many  officers  never  .get  beyddd  the  reuik  of 
lieatenanty  and  lara'  onl^  too  happy,  when  old. 
age  IB  creeping  oni  them^  to  be  allowed /toqilit 
fteJoaftivelisi  ^pith  the  rank  ofxefcired  com* 
mgaine^  securing,  eight  or  nine  shillings;  a-day^ 
and  Lookiiig  forward  to  half •a-guioea — their  only 
luqp&^fbrdioing.Bothiaig;,  beoanse  the  Admiralty 
has  debarred  them  from  doing  -  any  things  .  Some 
captains  fight  against  time  iintil  tiliey  ^id  themt. 
8els3ea'«t  the;  top  of  the.  Ust^i  and  am  pushed 
andaSnto.  the.  retiDed  list  of  *'  yeUow  admirals^'* 
bcoa^se  .^feey , hacf»  ipot  been  able  to  obtain -em"* 
pik^9pt  as  captaihs;  while  others,  assuioing. 
I^t  these .  is  no^  hope  of  employpent  for  them* 
iBtirei  before  their  tune,  and  reoeive  the  pay  and 
tide  of.  admirals  for  getting  oiit  of  the  way  of 
tiie  Isdky  xmm,  who  are  pushing  on  at  top 

Snqh'is  the  caseer  of  ftiendlefls  offieeiB-**of 
these' who  have  foi]||;ht*thfii(r  way  up,  sutd  those 
who  have  ifMled  in  the  struggle*  fTow^  for  the 
V&Fountesof  fortoike,''  to.  whom  we  have  ior 
oidentaily  laUuded.  .  We  wiU  take,  &r  example, 
tiieaon  of  &  great  politician;  and  let  us.  say^^ 
lam  that  he  is  a  very,  smart.  oiflioer»  of  whose 
enetgy  and  daring  the  eountry  may  fitly  be 
■jpKBod*'  Bat  then  his  adtanoement  would  have 
been  e(iiially  rapid  eT«n  .if  he  were  as.  drunken, 
dirty^  unapproachable  for  the  odours  of  his 
person— ^as  utterly  unfit  to  be  eKitrusted  mth  the 
ecflxtrblof  a  Utter  of  kittens,  much  more  with  the 
lives  of  &  gallant  crew  t>i  men^-^as  the  relative  of 
^othev  great  p^tioian  notorioualy  was^  Well» 
our  hero  is  a^tpainted  to  a  noble  ^ip,  .fitted  out 
^Bir  a  pleasantand  ev<»x  aristooratia  trip^^perhaps, 
ttt  oaib-y  out  qb  bring  home  a  Govemor^eneraL ; 
or  he  jdns  an  admixal's  ship,  going  to  an  agree^ 
able  stafikm-^tha  Mediterranean^  or  Pacifio :  such 
^1m>W  as.the  West  Indies  and  ^  the  Coast"  are 
carefully  avoided;  for  no  good  soeiety  can  be.  got 
thete.  In  three  years  he  t»  generally  home 
again ;  and  be  is  transferred  to  another  pleasant 
sUpi  perhaps  a  stf^amer — ^£or  steam  is  all  the  go 
now;  and  i£  ha  is  abroad^  when  he  has  served 
long  enough  to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant's 
conunission-^that  is,  six  years*— he  often  gets  it 
before  he  returns  home.  Our  new-fiedged  lieu- 
tenant has  now  thechoice  of  every  road  toadvance- 
meat.  If  he  chooses  to  study  steam  or  gunnery, 
his  desire  is  at  once  gratified,  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
praised  for  anything  he  may  do,  if  not  for  the 
things  which  he  does  not  do.    Then  he  goes  to 


sea  again,  and  punctually,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
Two  years'  sea  service  as  commander  are  quickly 
run  through,  and  at  twenty-two  years  of  age  he 
becomes  a  fuU-blown  captain.  So  much  for 
being  the  son  of  a  great  politician,  or  any  other 
grsat  man.  Why,  we  have  known  a  mate  of  five 
years'  standing  go  to  sea  with  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old ;  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  have 
been  shipmates  again — the  mate,  a  mate  still,  the 
cadet)  a  oaptain !  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  on 
board  thip  to  hear  a  stripling  in  his  first  uniform 
talk  about  what  he  will  do  **  when  I  am  a  post- 
captain,"  having  been  told  by  papa  that  he  shall - 
have  a  ship  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  nor  is 
it  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  needy  young  men, 
and  despairing  old  men,  currying  favour  with, 
one  of  .t£ese  boys  to  make  friends  of  his  friends, 
or  in  tiie  idea  of  getting  employment  under  him 
when  be  is  posted.  Kepotism  is  not  quite  so 
bad  in  the  navy  just  now  as  it  has  been ;  because 
the  war.  bias  created  a  demand  for  offieers.  £ut 
if  any  one  will  look  over  the  old  numbers  of  the 
iV^ry  Listy  he  will  ftee  that  employment  has  been 
monopolised  by  a  do2ien  families  and  their  clans; 
and  we  predict  that  this  state  of  things  will 
occur  again  whenever  the  war  is  ended.  Some 
men  are  always  employed;  many  never,  despite 
all  their  ejQGorte  to  esoape  the  popular  brevet  rank 
of  '/  Queen^s  hard  bargains."  By  the  way,  too, 
the  freaks  played  by  dome  of  these  officers  with, 
interest  sjae  both  ludieropa  and  frightful.  We 
know  oai^e  gallant  captain^  the  cousin  of  a  great 
political  noble,  who  took  a  horse  to  sea  with  him, 
and  used  to  amuse  himself  by  riding  to  muster, 
and  by  getting  up  steeple-chases  on  deck.  We 
know  another  gallant  captain,  a  relative  of  anothei*, 
thought  smaller  political  noble,  who  was  a  very 
Bacchus — who  used  to  make  the  crew  drunk, 
every  man  Jack  of  them;  and  on  one  occasion 
run  his  ship  some  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  her 
cauzse.  '*  He  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  one  of  the 
8eatQeu>  '^  but  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  one  of 
these  dBj^B,  Sir."  As,  however,  the  jovial  com- 
mander had  good  Mends,  the  Admiralty  did  not 
Tenture  to  supersede  him ;  but  there  are  more 
ways  of  '^killing  a  dog  than  hanging  him." 
They  harassed  lum,  and  bothered  him,  and 
knocked  him  about,  and  at  last  ousted  him  on  a 
technical  point;  thereby,  in  all  probability, 
saving  H.M.S.  — — . 

We  repeat,  bad  aa  the  system  of  promotion  is 
in  the  Army,  it  is  infinitely  worse  in  the  Navy, 
The  latter  service  is  a  hotbed  of  discontent;  for 
those  who  do  not  get  on  complain  that  they  are 
iU-treated;  and  those  who  do,  catching  the  pre- 
vailing infection,  think  that  they  are  not  treated 
well  enough.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
Time$  :~ 

The  manner  in  which  naval  patronage  is  distribnted 
has  long  been  a  snbject  of  the  justest  discontent.  It  Ss 
hard  that  every  step  should  require  a  perpetual  solicita- 
tion of  political  friends,  and  that,  from  a  midshipman  to 
a  pott-CRptain»  an  officer  should  be  compelled  to  beg  his 
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If  ay  itep  by  step.  It  if  bard  that  a  semoe  of  which 
England  is  ao  jostlj  proad  shonld  be,  perhaps  more  than 
any  path  of  public  employment,  mixed  up  with  purely 
political  considerations,  so  that  a  f^rst  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  it  in  his  power  not  only  to  prevent  a  merito- 
rious but  unfriended  officer  from  rising,  but  to  debar 
lum  altogether  from  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and 
then  pumsh  him  for  his  want  of  influence  by  depriving 


him  of  that  rank  and  position  which  Mniiority  itadf  would 
hare  conferred  on  him.  It  is  sad  to  aee  men  in  the  foil 
vigour  of  manhood,  in  the  heyday  of  their  health  and 
strength,  driven  from  active  service  to  civil  life^  sad 
taught  to  feel  that  it  is  only  by  mixing  tfaemsolves  up  in 
electioneering  broils  and  party  politics  that  they  cu 
hope  fior  a  r^um  to  the  duties  of  their  profeanon. 
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Thb  late  accomplifllied  Justice  Talfourd,  in  bis 
death,  bequeathed  a  sentiment  to  his  country 
which  will  be  often  remembered  with  feelings 
of  melancholy  interest.  Strangely  impressive 
were  those  last  words  of  his — ^words  which  com- 
prehended the  experience  of  a  good  life,  and 
which  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  higher 
goodness  of  a  dawning  immortality  —  words 
which  come  to  us  with  a  threefold  recommen- 
dation :  they  were  the  dictate  of  a  heart  con- 
sistently generous;  they  were  emphasised  by 
the  energy  of  sudden  death,  and  they  seem  to 
ring  with  the  music  of  a  merciful  and  holy 
world  to  come : — ''  If  I  were  asked  what  is  the 
great  want  of  English  society,  I  would  say  that 
it  is  the  mingling  of  class  with  class —  I  would 
say,  in  one  word,  that  that  want  is  the  want  of 
iympaiky" 

We  have  to  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  theme  from  which  the  force  of  habit,  the 
force  of  prejudice,  or  the  force  of  sincere  and 
clear  conviction  may,  in  many  cases,  perchance, 
lead  them  to  recoil.  A  few  words  in  vindication 
of  our  exercise  may  be,  therefore,  allowed  us. 

*'  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another."  Class-distinctions 
bear  a  very  similar  relation  to  human  nature,  as 
do  sectanan  distinctions, — social  prejudices  may 
be  often  traced  to  the  same  root  as  religious 
prejudices.  It  is  but  a  very  superficial  method 
of  accounting  for  exhibitions  of  intolerance  in 
any  Church  or  individual  Christian,  by  referring 
them  to  some  element  in  the  creed  of  that  Church 
or  individual.  There  is  great  cant  against 
creeds  in  these  days,  and  against  social  ine- 
qualities. Should  not  our  censures  fall  on  the 
original  corrupting  medium  ?  May  not  the  evils 
deplored  be  traced  to  a  deeper  spring  than  that 
to  which  they  are  genciuUy  ascribed?  Un- 
doubtedly the  severe  consistency  of  the  theo- 
logical systems  which  men  support  and  advocate 
may  have  some  tendency  to  contract  the  hearts 
of  their  disciples ;  and  it  is  safe  to  contend, 
therefore,  that  some  theological  systems  are 
more  &vourable  to  catholicity  of  spirit  than  are 
others.  But  is  there  not  in  the  human  heart — 
frail  and  impure  as  are  its  prevailing  emotions — 
enfeebled  or  corrupted  as  are  many  of  its 
most  radical  and  beautiful  instincts — a  tendency 
to  pride,  and  jealousy,  and  isolation,  and,  thus, 
to  antagonism  and  ill- will?   And  may  not  the 


exclusiveness,  of  which  opinion  is  often  the  plea, 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  man,  utterly  isde* 
pendent  of  and  above  all  matters  of  opimon? 
Generally  speaking,  bigotry  may  be  assumed  to 
be  a  frsolty  of  human  nature,  rather  than  the 
inevitable  product  of  the  peculiar  faith  in 
association  with  which  it  may  be  found,  and  the 
requirements  of  which  it  may  urge  as  its  apology ; 
and,  hence,  whilst  bigotry  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  multiplicity  of  the  sects  into  which  the 
religious  world  is  divided,  it  has  found  scope  for 
development  in  all  alike— ^not  in  equal  degree, 
but  to  some  extent  universally,  in  the  unndstaken 
phenomena  of  distrust  or  of  persecution. 

The  world  has  long  mourned,  with  remorseM 
impatience,  the  prevalence  of  social  rivalries  and 
antipathies ;  but  the  evil  still  continues,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  without  much  abatement.  The 
Church  has  long  lamented  the  prevalence  of  sec- 
tarian strifes  and  animosities;  and  here,  also, 
the  curse  still  abides  with  not  much  prospect  of 
its  abolition.  The  world  and  the  Church  haye, 
like  individuals  of  deep  moral  experience,  their 
struggles  of  conscience  against  will ;  the  sense 
of  duty  maintains  a  constant  conflict  with  the 
bias  of  the  disposition ;  and  the  words  of  Paul 
may  be  interpreted  as  the  confession  of  the 
associated  race,  "  When  I  would  do  good  evU  Is 
present  with  me." 

But  is  the  conflict  to  be  eternal  ?  Long  will 
it  endure  we  may  be  certain ;  and  yet  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  equally  iodis- 
putable  fact,  that  every  real  effort  to  subdue  the 
evil  is  new  power  given  to  the  good,  and  that, 
thus,  a  frdl  and  happy  victory  may  be  expected 
at  last. 

Now,  how  shall  the  great  and  acknowledged 
curse  of  the  religious  world  be  removed  ?  Are 
we  -to  wait  for  some  supernatural  revelation  of 
omnipotent  authority?  Is  the  blessing  to  he 
postponed  until  "  the  second  advent?"  Cannot 
humanity,  ever  under  the  tuition  of  God,  be 
trained  to  honourable  self-government  ?  or  must 
we  groan  in  bondage  and  in  grief  until  ''  the 
personal  reign"  of  a  master  shall  be  inaugurated? 
Cannot  our  sentiments  be  gradually  refined  by 
discipline  and  experience,  so  that  we  may  enter 
into  co-operation,  not  because  a  governor  bids 
us,  but  because  we  are  urged  thereto  by  the  im- 
pulses of  trustful,  and  reciprocal,  and  universal 
love  ?  Or  are  we  to  quarrel  and  rage  in  indis- 
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criminate  and  confused  self-will,  until  some  great 
central  monarch  shall  appear  among  as  to  teU 
118  when  to  hiss  and  when  to  applaud,  whom  to 
excommunicate  and  whom  to  embrace  ?  ''  If  I 
were  asked  what  is  the  great  want  of  the 
Christian  Church,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the 
mingling  of  sect  with  sect — I  should  say,  in  one 
word,  that  that  want  is  the  want  of  %ymp(xthyP 

The  resistance  of  an  acknowledged  evil  is  often 
a  hopeless  and  discouraging  exercise,  because  it 
is  gone  about  in  an  utterly  mistaken  method. 
We  cannot  overcome  evil,  but  by  good.  The 
evil  we  mourn  is  active ;  it  tells  itself  in  deeds ; 
it  is  not  a  mere  vague  uneasiness  of  conscience ; 
it  is  more  than  a  sentimental  dream;  it  is  prac- 
tical ;  it  is  embodied  in  our  outward  life ;  it  has 
its  substantial  monuments,  as  well  as  its  spiritual 
existence.  But  we  too  frequently  imagine  that 
this  busy  and  successful  power  is  to  be  overcome 
by  mere  reflection.  "We  do  battle  against  it 
constantly  in  our  hearts,  but  in  the  open  field  of 
life  we  scarcely  ever  think  of  appealing  to  our 
better  nature.  The  wicked  impulse  is  always 
the  promptest,  and  we  consent  that  therefore  it 
should  be  the  most  powerful.  We  think  about 
what  we  ought  to  <fo,  and  (^  what  we  ought  not 
to  M«»it  about.  The  sentiment  of  charity  in  the 
soul  of  man  will  derive  more  nourishment, 
vigour,  and  dominion,  firom  a  single  act  of  mercy 
than  from  a  fortnight's  meditation.  A  good 
Samaritan  does  not  dwell  at  home  indulging 
grievous  reflections  on  the  miseries  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  he  does  his  daily  work,  neglects  not  his 
business ;  and  when,  on  his  way  to  market,  he 
espies  an  afflicted,  injured  brother,  he  binds  up 
his  wounds  and  "  take*  core  of  him"  and  thus 
destroys  his  sectarian  prejudices  and  his  social 
pride  at  one  gracious  blow. 

God,  in  His  mercy,  is  continually  presenting 
to  the  world  the  richest  opportunities  of  self- 
correction.  He  raises  up  a  poor  man  to  be  glo- 
zious  in  virtue,  in  genius,  or  in  arms,  that  the 
pride  of  the  rich  may  be  confoimded.  But  the 
rich  will  be  proud  still,  and  will  despise  the 
hero  whom  GJod  invited  them  to  revere.  Or  He 
sends  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  a  being  with 
prophetic  endowments;  one  who  sees  deeper 
than  bishops  and  jMiests ;  one  who  moulds  not 
his  strange  faith  according  to  ancient  human 
models,  but  who  gazes  for  himself,  and  with  his 
own  strong  eyes,  deep  into  the  infinite  mystery 
of  Truth,  and  who,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
the  vision,  breaks  out  into  rapter  songs  than  the 
world  has  been  wont  to  hear ;  one  who  goes 
straight  and  often  to  the  "  Father  of  lights," 
and  returns  clothed  with  wonderful  radiance 
before  which  the  thousands  who  were  christ- 
ened into  a  fashionable  piety  stand  amazed :  he 
speaks  new  words ;  he  proclaims  new  doctrines ; 
he  moves  on  in  majestic  derision  of  all  worn-out 
standards  of  belief ;  and  the  creed-bound  Church, 
though  it  had  only  last  week  held  a  conference 
of  solenm  lamentation  over  its  divisions,  its  dull- 
ness,   its  weakness,  and  its  death,   calls  the 


teacher  mad,  the  truth-seer  a  heretic,  the  reno- 
vator a  dangerous.  Devil-inspired  demagogue ! 
It  hath  been  so  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
Once  on  earth — ^alas !  often  in  Heaven — hath  the 
Divine  remonstrance  of  love  been  heard — "O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  toge- 
ther, as  a  hen  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not !" 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  says  ("  Literary  Re- 
mains," vol.  iv.  423),  "I  have  often  thought 
of  writing  a  book  to  be  entitled  '  A  Yindication 
of  Great  Men  tmjustly  branded';  and  at  such 
times  the  names  prominent  to  my  mind's  eye 
have  been  Giordano  Bruno,  Jacob  Behmen, 
Benedict  Spinoza,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg." 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Coleridge  only  often 
thought  of  writing  books  on  glorious  subjects 
of  which  he  was  worthy,  and  which  were  worthy 
of  him.  This  project  would  have  been  one 
eminently  suited  to  his  genius,  and  to  his  large 
and  noble  catholicity.  He  would  have  received, 
too,  some  genial  inspiration  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  misfortunes  into  which  his  ideal 
heroes  had  fedlen  before  him*  But  once  to  com- 
mence a  work  of  this  sort,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  fully  carrying  it  out,  would  be  but  the 
inauguration  of  a  Qfe-task.  Coleridge  might 
have  extended  the  list  of  names,  almost  ad  in- 
Jinitum.  But  however  long  the  roll  of  wronged 
ones,  he  would  not  have  found  a  more  remark- 
able or  interesting  instance  than  the  one  which 
he  esteemed  with  greatest  sympathy — Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  This  extraordinary  man  escaped 
the  grosser  forms  of  persecution;  but  malicious 
scandal  and  cruel  neglect  disturbed  his  later  life, 
and,  for  a  long  season,  have  obscured  his  fame. 
Now,  with  the  view  of  doing  some  humble 
justice  to  a  great  name,  and  of  tibereby  restoring 
to  the  world  an  opportunity,  too  long  despised, 
of  enlarging  their  hearts  with  pure,  disinterested 
sympathy,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  columns 
to  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  and  some  cursory 
critical  observations  on  the  character  of  this 
mysterious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Of  course  we  do  not  write 
as  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg,  but  as  his  bre- 
thren ;  we  aim  not  to  spread  the  peculiarity  of 
his  faith,  but  to  explain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  nature  and  his  career;  it 
will  be  our  object,  in  short,  not  to  vindicate  his 
opinions — which  are  of  trifling  importance — but 
to  vindicate  himself  as  a  man  of  learning, 
genius,  piety,  and  virtue,  beyond  most  of  his 
race — a  light  in  which  he  should  appear  inte- 
resting to  aU  men. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  (we  take  our  facts  frx)m 
the  '*  Biography,"  by  Mr.  Paxton  Hood),  was 
bom  at  Stockholm,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1688 ;  making  one,  and  one  of  the  brightest,  on 
the  long  list  of  illustrious  beings  to  whom  the 
land  of  Sweden  has  given  birth.  Odin,  Oustavus 
Yasa,   Gustavus    Adolphus,    Snorro  Sturleson, 
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Biflhop  Tegn^r,  Atderbom,  Littne^iid,  Trddetika 
Bremer,  and  Jenny  Ltnd  are  a  gloviooB  oonpanyi 
of  whom  8wedenborg  may  bo-  hcoomrably  one, 
tmd  who  are  honoured  by  hifl  fellowfehrp.  Of  aa 
ancient  and  reputable  ancestry,  our  nero  was 
the  second  son  and  the  third  child  of  Br.  Je&pet 
Bwedberg,  who  was  the  Bishop  of  Skunt,  in 
West  Gothland,  and  of  Samh  Behm,  daughter 
of  Albrecht  Bern,  Assessor  of  the  Boyal  Boatd 
of  Mines.  After  an  infancy  rendered  intsrestiiii^ 
by  many  instances  of  preeooions  eagadty  and 
wisdom,  and  a  vouth  consecrated  to  jndSoiouB 
studies,  he  took  his  degree  cf  Doctor  of  Philo*- 
sophy  in  1709,  about  which  tine  also  he  pub^ 
lished  an  edition  of  ^e  ''Seleet  (Sentences  of 
Seneca  and  Publius  Byms  Mimu^/'  Dov^tMl 
to  severer  and  to  lighter  studies,  he  sought  to 
enlarge  his  infbrmatlon  by  travelling;  taiiA  in 
1710  he  proceeded  to  QzfM  and  to  London,  m^ 
cupyittg  nis  thoughts  alternately  with  science, 
languages,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  hisftivoiirite 
and  most  consistent  studies  b^g  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  mathematics.  Ho  w«0  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Eoyal  Boeiety  of 
Science  at  TJpsal,  and  constantly  communicated 
to  the  members  the  results  of  his  observataooi. 
His  family  conneicions  bei&g  inAaeUtial,  h^  so- 
cured  a  considerable  measure  of  Court  pa1it)nago, 
and  ttiis,  together  witfi  bis  early  but  exton^if^ 
and  solid  fame  for  mechanical  and  mathdmatiosl 
accomplishments,  purchased  fbr  him  tbe  Uwmr 
of  Charles  XII.,  himself  a  man  of  high-  attain- 
ments and  liberal  learning,  with  w^om,  to  early 
as  171^,  Swedenborg  was  ontenns  of  intimiite 
ftiendsMp. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tratso  in  d^^afi  dl 

the  events,   even  of  a  |)ub%c  and'  importitt 

'character,  of  tins  extraordinary  riiaai's  lilg,  within 

'  ib.^  limits  of  en  essay 'so  neoessariiy  restiicted'as 

.  this,    A  bare  list  of  the  tifles  of  works  published 

'  by  him  b^ween  the  yefars  1723  and  1783  alone 

wouldoccupymorethaaapagoofdiisjottmal|  and 

those  woib  would  range  ovetr  a  v^ety  of  isab* 

jects  such  as  one  would  ihiiik  it  impossible  ibr 

any  one  man  to  write  about  wi1&  any  atyproach 

to  intelligence  and  competency.    Algebra, 'Ike 

LaWB.   of    liOngitnde,     ''  ]>ecimBl'    Coinag^^'' 

Flanetaiy  Motions;  Tides,  Docks,  Ohendstty, 

Iron  and  Fire,  ^<  Horse  Vcfwer,**   and  vairiotiB 

branches  of  iPhysical  Science  not  bpedfiod,  are 

some  of  IJxe  objects  on  which  he  ftxm  his  mind, 

and' which  ke  illustrated  by  hk  i^Wdy  and  active 

pen.  ' 

In  ITSS,  fiwedeiiborg  again  traveled;  And 
commenced  tho  greater  works  of  his:ttfe.'  His 
'"  Philosophical  and  Mineral  Wotks''  Was  alarge 
production  in  three  fcAio  vohimes'i  the  irst  htAtkg 
called  "  The  Pttncipia;"  the  seoohd  '*Otf  IroJir 
andthetiiird  "On  Copper  and  Brass."  ^oteeiime 
aitetwards  he  contributed  a  paip^toihdBsyal 
Acadetny  of  Sciences  in  Sweden  on  "Inkid^Wcrk 
in  Marble,  for  Tables,  and  for  Oi^namental' Pur- 
poses generally ;''  thus-  dovoting  Ms  woftdetful- 
powers  to  the  explication  of  the  vastest  themes. 


and  to  thio  applioafiott  oC  the  most  IjeneiilrpRS'i 
oipketo  (^  mittuiiest  ifltweali'of 'life*  Ofithe 
profound  wisdom  of  has  sdentiftc  j  •ptcolatiims 
and  experiments  many  inibicntud  tatanimies 
might  be  cited*  He  aiitioipiKted  ialmy-af  tin 
proudest  diaeoveries  of  anbsequenft  phnasofflieii; 
and  tboug^  generally  speakings  4h]»«^  H^ 
popidat  buief  tkat  he  waft  dsfy  ■«/ TSgns  ideslirt 
tat^  nyatio  dreamer,;  be  h^  lost'  the  cadft^of 
tiiem,  a  fisw  of  moi»impre|iidieedtein^y»aBd 
whose  reaeav(^eflbatve:aot  bee^  oivckimaGnhed 
by  theological  iMrtiafitiee,  kave^mt  bomialow  ii 
do  the  migk^  thinks  justice.^  FmtesoBrSrt* 
tarsen,  of  the  ITiiiveiBiqr  of  ^F^snaMj^hnmo^  ttje 
of  «ho  '«Pruiei{Mit"'4^^  MaByofitheekpsriaHnti 
and  dbearviKtioaa  ogMagnfttiB»j.yreeeiiteid»thib 
workv  am  beU^ved' to  te-  of  mudhrinarii'iMaii 
date;  and 'fee  mKjiiet^.asoribed>  to/iinickumoit 
rscenrt wriiersL"*   '•   •  ••   .'.i-   i"  -t'i.  lO  i{\   r 

^  The  Eoobooiy  ef  ihe  Ahimxl^^kifflaai^^Mnk 
first  pubUihed'inAffist^AiiL'inllilW^^;!  3M 
first  part  of  tiia  Bssay  treale«£JU  Udod^  ^ 
art^iesy  the  iiesna^  and  Uier  hkartn  imM^  te 
second  port  tOMita  of  ^e  metiion-if  tlyenbhaii, 
the  oorttoal  eubstance,  a^d  the  ftmnaiLiaodi;'  In. 
1745,  he  published  '^(HierWenhiAiandtheliairB 
of  Qod,*^  a  book  mhiak,  u  Mr.  Hoad'toi^j^^gvm 
foHih  i»tK>etrjr  what tlie{«< EmxittipieM  and.  tte 
'<  Aiaimtf  ling^uL"  had  ^iMHond^;gie0iil  forth 
inproae.  l^isainiagmflceBtimdhi^iik];iwiDngitt 
rhapsody;  elevated  4aid«rtadio  itt'ltsistybai^iand 
ratkei  ^^ndid  ihak  ivefidin^ilvitefaBteiipai  rlt 
ie  a'hynm  i&ihoilMifir  of  crsatieiiy'  wifit^'-udir 
the  guidan^  of  Im  inspired  imaginiitieD/trdUiflr 
than  «'  philoeephicaiT.eDqifaBitieBji'efii.iiataie. 
Oorgeous,  grand,  and  iiufH^V  -^  ieryaiiioolil 
Md  uairdigMius;-  Tko;  Mfe  imk  beantif tafitbe 
univonie  ai^  tiiare;  but  Gtfd  isafdr.gffj^ihn  •*  1 
'  It  wttsnot'befilre'.hei  wae  l%>dburnyeftrB  «f 
age  that  Sf9vedciiix)«g  ateended  firomifieiHlBDal 
and  embodied -worid  of 'law  eoad  lnadkiii^rf«-*of 
fo9tn,  and  eoMr,  aad:Babs<aince>4»di.  bgifi^-ripd 
iifeets,  atud  knowledge,  to'itherhd^es  Wi^/of 
epiritaat'Visia^  of  rer^iatiiinBc  :dt  dMAtm^.-aad 
of  ftnth.  And  ^thiS'as  lucnidly  sagaidA.^w^a 
strange : eiwuihstanoe  -witlLi.iwinchi-tfaKJiarijtic 
faeowe  net  kKnr  to  deal.  It'aa^keffirat,  endubt 
the  least,  of  tiiOBeiiaiiy'tnyBtpziei[ii^fiqe>;#hi(|^ 
ho  stands  eealbuiided«nd'aqifial}ed.i  •  Inaa^aiian 
aommoiilyde<kiiaes'Wztfaryeat8;:  it'll  tkbtoyltfid 
osne^tios  of  youth  ;•  aad  th&  tfiaialin'fangi^ifli 
it  awakes  On&Mrifyenbddesito  lAtt  soMkonto 
in'cttttttot  iwitk. tho ^Bbbetvr«ud^..i3ftrB^Jth$^«i' 
iHendt^realitid8'af'life.T^  l^e  ;iifrBl''iniihfr<D- 
oertaiK  ^d  uidoloirn'ifailpnfoiiDxkionMlaiedEiK- 
liorimioe'  of  I  that'<'«hiah  jib  ipi^atively^'seiKayd. 
EspoHesee"  M  igene^y  >co]iMdeie^x;qmgiai(I 
subjttgetoir'of  pa8Bien8/'.aad  fiDufiesJand  raptqiRUs 
dMttns.  i'      •..<•'.     ■'(•'*./,  -'mj  'to  'ilK^fi 

'Sutis  tt  leidl)?  tbtie.lvitk;  masrh  .oiliiiiLepeak 
the  oritidS)  ead  uvor^ial  in^palsavaeaettls  toJkAt 
decision.  We  queetion^^  h«>weor0rp  thbethar-iie- 
fiectian'^riiotir^soto  eadottatheibDiyiiBion. 
is  tke  il'^f'  :or  ymitti;>iik'isiike 
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^trmwtfafag?^  ia£  wg$.  8|>emilatbi».l)e»(xnu»  less 
Qsteattatioiiib  as  life  ad¥aiu)e%  bat  tibey  become 
vmm  ladml  and  pvofbuiid.  :  To  the  joaog 
IkUF^  .bOQaidliig.wii&  unebeoked  imd  mUiried  irai- 
thdi^asiii,  the  IfdtBTe  of  thisSife  is  a^rand  blank» 
oorwlnolitliiB  Buiojr  faktlB  wild  and  ev^^yaiying 
pibtutosftttinU;.  bistith^.^niMis  ai!9  materia), 
tbexteeky^iaroanial^  no^ eqiiritQal ;  tbA  jo)r  and 
bopdi  aiB  UitiitDd:  Iqr  tha:  eavtUy^  and  Aca  01^9- 
^eited  bjr  tim  seen,  ^anattttimnr  notw^is  a  blind 
teofamrcif ithe  kvB>- but  a reoktessiipiffopriation' of 
tkeinmiBDitiBB of  (Mitwiurd  nature;  in  aobeser 
flliAmatexfiD^^eara  it  if  thd  istflenn,  pcKodefouv, 
mi^^gkmsi4Sit^oat0^oanb<i^^  ai^ttd&e 

mopgreaiad  xsoilditiqoa  df  aii^imjiiatenal^dxiatcraoe. 
iai;eailyrlife*im$igmfttttm'ia'ib»  ro  £)r 

icnAriBdge,(jmilaif:ar  teaacmsitKi^.the  feenacuitoar 
^oicQ£j]iatowfedga..m  'the  fl^lmdaio^rn*  Xbe 
Touth  dreams  of  what  the  world  oaniFiiieh  he 
jinkB /iidIL1»iMiaii:ha  is  aiaiiQi;  ^>nMH  "^^^ 
hsM  disoof^UBdfwhatiiiid  imirldiaatiudly  is^  faaaea 
t3i|lQ|i<>hU  kflbijiaaibonrl^  glraiider -qaeatioA  of 
^hait^ithat  .-wndd  will  ibe;  of  ifhioh  hQ  ]maw3 
,Tiotirfngi*  iinrtiui OQecascicweihaEVie  tthe 399>lia»- 
htionif  «i:imfaifi>BiiediH)\dt]r  to  sa  ,ap|nteeiated 

^4te'#e»a'€smili^y.-di^Qi^ljil!ed:aQd  flelitCdjtfldotu, 
otoratLobjM(pttmE|riniikefi^     TfaeimegiQfltjon. 

dffialitivaaliiDedabot^ba^^;'  IMiA  tlha'ftoit'it 
^^  jmvdgtiiteiiif  iipovBT*  tig£ing  with  .pocitiKre 
iveal^tidar.in;  the  otherritiia  a  iwoU^iikstniiited  at¥i 
Jiriedpo^efigia^iiigjrikMiit  aaadd«sftha  ibadiowa.ef 
ithe  ialteglBfiher  T^llaDu>w]L..  And  heoce,  wealwi^s 
ifiiidTttpt  Jthe  jaaarte^ixfanget  io  Utefiti'^  the 
.aatttBIllaoaaa^e4h^8pDcu]htMIU^B^d  themcve 
idefinitBran  ^iit  <aiqD8dta(kioiiB  bfwh^t'tha  <dr- 
'^ddntsfcafnoss)'!  iad   n^ne^i  and  .<o«iipatipii4  .of 

Etemityltoriil;be^.  iAt;we  advaiMB  to  liia  9Wvei 
^<weido /nai;  bowtdowv  betieafth  tha* weight. and 
laontofwioflitBigloQiDQ^  bitibiEacuUammr  topienoe 
i'Afoagh. ftKidaiiDBesa^that : w» ^mifty oatdi  lome 
I  gtinqiBwi  Qtf»tbe>iniiBit»d)6  J»difcfliiinii8>m^^ 
t<wUoh/it  ia/ftefpodBlk':  Aod<&a.gliiquiee^eoAe 
Uf^nfiiiatfaab  they  aptiig.'  up'  withiii^  ot  f«e  im* 
r.part^i'tepi  wilihoat-^fwiietiieci/they.  tttfi  ^e 
'» dpimtantoiiii  onaatioliB  iaf  thera^idi :  er  ActW  .reye- 
f IfltioDi  ,t9.ith0{t8aiih4-is.]a  ^itestifiii^  w^  whi^h 
(^faileeopity  ^aayi  |mv^e/and!  aaanaB  ti(;sel£**-iit:  in 
rifaat^iitiian^eE^  qtiafNkk>ix.:]idiii)ht'aija0t  ber  ioly^ 
hbefiDe  tirid  wond^xfal  loJrBtmeeibf  £w^aitb<ag'B 
iijife/^aadi  Dbaaattcp(ciiii.,be:in'  any  tort  itai^pre^ 
'-JuniMi'^  fiM^^^heii6iibe^rirf0aa[dnd  esfMtotiii^onB 
-  jaaecin  ^tbay-  glo,#^rand  das^^-  aAd  .d:adiata<;  tb^y. 
-jnse^^lmd'dw^  and  sing;  imtJith^iSoiilbeMitaaeB 
^  ohamber  dfil^ilijr  liglit^  a  tetnplef  of  hdareDly 
ihkmeaiei^  i^JBg^  walk  avound*  it>  and  harps 
laccompanjr  utaet  ToieaB;  *  and  laasa&Te  throttes 
•iappeifr; laBd^.&flia  xia. a  waring'  of  palm^  a 

sparkle  of  bejewelled  crowns,  and  a  jrifingof 
^  aaqaednijiceiiaft ;    in*  diort^  -  thera  is  dutsj^read 
'  befboe  tha  spirit  a  ;gia]id  panoriaMi  of  ^e  0€Dre- 
jnonial  splendours  df  Heaveo. 

'Audi  ^  mistaka  tfaai^taafc  inteUigenoe  it  a 
.iafcguardlfeam  MystkiBm  ^^oll  appear  ^nally 


obnoiis  if  eelmly  eontenvplated.  To  bam  the 
knowable  is  only  to  extend  the-  consciousness  of 
the  unknown.  To  understand  a  physical  law 
truly  is  but. to  appreciate  the  subtlety  of  all 
physisal  laws*  T^  observer  who  is  careless  wUl 
talk  glibly  onough  of  the  phenomena  that  pass 
beneath  hi$  survey.]  and  .the  multitude  who 
know  xiothiBig  of  the  real  mechanism  of  the 
muverse  will  be  Mkely  to  comprehend  him  fax 
more  clearlyt  than  as  though  he  talked  with 
absolute  ecHEreotnesa.  There  is,  however,  no 
poetrf  so  pure  as  the  poetry  of  facts ;  and  true 
philofophy  is  &r  more  lomaQitic  than  any  in* 
ventions  o£  human  imagination.  We  are  accueir 
tomod  to  associate  ideas  of  giossnoss  with 
materinl  phenomena  and  substanceey  and  to  con^ 
sidor  mo^tatioQs,  descriptionsi  and  sentiments 
a9  etheriaL  Galore  is  the  ideal  of  the  obvious 
mSi  rode*  Art  is  the  ideal  of  the  subtle  and 
and  the  refined.  The  fact  iB,  horwever,  that  art 
is  always  rude  /and  rough  when  compared  with 
naitu]!e»  of  which,  the  Divinely  wrought,  it  is 
but  €b  human  imitation.  Consequently  all  no- 
tions of  things  iffe.  less  delicate  j^an  the  things 
thwQsalvos;  all  records  or  representations  of 
&[Cte  are  grosser  than  the  facts  themselves,  Por 
instatiQOi.in  ^peaking  of  the  ^Electric  Telegraph, 
we  supg^ose  that  ilhere  is  in  every  messagie  trans- 
mitted/by its  agency^  a  sort  of  journey  accom- 
plished by  the  ^iUrreati  as  &r  as  the  wires  m^ 
reach ;  and  to  us  it  i3  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  some  elemeatal  substance  set  in  motion  ^t 
liondon  shall  tmvel  in  the  brief  ^ace  of  one 
minute  to.  Glasgow..  But  the  reality  is  &r  more 
wonderful  than  this  idea.  There  is  no  actual 
kmtfent^or  passage,  of  power.  There  is  already 
provided  by  nature  a  connecting  substance  be^ 
tireen  tibe  two  termini;  the  electric^  has  not  to 
tmvel,  for  it  ^i^eaches  all  the  way;  and  just  as  I 
could  change  the  position  of  the  hands  of  a 
olock;  without  goixig  to  the  clock,  supposing  I 
hftd  a  long  light  rod  in  my  hand ;  so,  bv  touching 
$«d  guiii^ig  oQO  end  of  the  long,  subtle  .chain  pf 
fluid,  I  caa  change  the  hands  of  the  electrical 
dial  at  a  distoaoe,  of  ten,  .a  hundred,  or  a  thou- 
iMmd  mil^s^  We  might  add^ice  a  thousand  in- 
stances to  pjirove  that  the  laws  of  matter  andjof 
motion  Hie  axoroictheriajl,  exquisite,  and  beapi- 
ii(iil  than  anv  ordinary  human  conceptions , of 
tiboEie  lawsj  there  is,  iu  short,  all  the  .dijFerejuse 
betwe^  the  infinite  genius  that  could  create 
them,  and  the  flnite  genius  that  may  bo  intent 
on  their  investigation.  Consequently,  he  who 
shall  most  eare^y  study  the  knewn^  will  be 
most  appalled  at  the  vastness  which  has  yet 
to  be  explored,  whilst,  he  will  be  most  con- 
fottuded  by  the'  delicacy  and  the  limitedness  of 
that  which  he  already  comprehenda.  And  he 
who  shall  most  adequately  and  exactly  describe 
the  philoflc^hy  of  creation,  will  be  least  per- 
feotly  understood  by  those  who  have  only  once 
now  and  then  amused  themselves  with  a  vacant 
and  ignorant  stare  at  its  most  imposing  pheno* 
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Now  Emanuel  Swedenborg  had  read  the 
positive,  the  embodied,  the  material,  with  a 
keen  and  cautious  eye.  He  saw  reasons  for 
appearances,  where  the  mass  of  men  only  see 
the  outside  show.  He  traced  effects  back  to 
their  causes,  and  accepting  the  information  thus 
acquired  as  a  precedent^  he  beheld  in  every  sub- 
stance and  in  every  event  a  power  pregnant 
with  wise  and  consistent  issues.  But  he  was 
self-conscious  in  all  his  attainments;  nor  did 
his  curiosity  subside  with  any  new  discovery'. 
By  every  step  of  his  sublime  intellectual  pro- 
gress he  raised  himself  to  a  loftier  stand-point, 
from  which  he  caught  more  magnificent  views 
of  the  regions  over  which  he  had  yet  to  travel ; 
and  thus  his  horizon  expanded  with  his  capacity, 
and  by  all  he  learned,  he  taught  himself  how 
much  he  had  yet  to  learn.  He  trod  the  land  of 
knowledge  with  a  reverent  and  a  firm  step  be- 
cause it  was  the  eternally  improving  avenue 
to  an  eternally  far-off  land  of  promise.  His 
vision  grew  clear  by  constant  looking,  and  the 
clearer  his  vision  grew  the  more  boundless  did 
the  sphere  appear  which  was  awaiting  his  ex- 
amination. He,  for  thirty  odd  years,  devoted 
himself  to  unravelling  the  web  of  creation ;  with 
holy  patience  did  he  untie  knot  after  knot,  and 
all  the  while  he  found  that  the  more  carefully 
he  untwisted,  the  more  inextricable  was  the 
confusion  of  the  multiform  cord.  It  is  easy  for 
unpractised  spectators,  impatient  of  his  patience, 
to  exclaim,  "  Give  it  me ;  I  will  clear  it  all  up 
directly !"  But  they  know  nothing  of  the  pro- 
found problem  that  has  to  be  solved  there ;  and 
if  they  might  have  their  way,  they  would  only 
wrangle  afresh  what  others  have  wound  up  in 
order,  and,  growing  weary  of  the  task,  would 
cut  up  the  universe  into  shreds. 

Moreover,  Swedenborg  saw  these  positive, 
mechanical  laws,  not  only  with  his  understand- 
ing, but  with  his  imagination  also.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  this  mysterious  faculty  was  latent 
from  the  period  when  he  wrote  poetry  in  his 
youth,  to  the  period  when  he  saw  the  invisible 
in  his  latter  years.  There  was  enough  of  the 
exquisite  and  the  profound  to  sUentiy  absorb 
his  imagination,  until  his  understanding  had 
achieved  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  while  the 
one  power  was  busy  in  the  analysis,  the  other 
was  spell-bound  in  the  worship  of  the  deep  and 
mighty  elements  on  which  his  thoughts  were 
fixed.  Truly  he  was  a  mystic,  but  he  was  a 
mystic  rather  by  knowing  so  well  that  of  which^ 
others  knew  nothing,  than  by  ill-describing 
that  which  others  pretended  to  know  so  well. 
WonderM  was  the  balance  of  these  two  powers, 
which  in  ordinary  beings  reign  alone !  His 
visions  of  the  physical  world  were  so  keen  and 
pure  that  it  became  to  him  a  fairy  Paradise ; 
and  his  visions  of  the  spiritual  were  so  clear  and 
radiant  that  it  became  a  home  of  familiar  friend- 
ships, and  of  furniture  to  which  he  would  swear 
in  any  court !  He  brought  his  imagination  so 
serenely  into  the  visible  and  material  things  of 


earth,  that  it  waa  pleasant  and  glorious  as  Heaven; 
and  he  carried  his  understanding  so  serenely 
into  the  invisible  and  spiritual  things  of  Heavoi 
that  it  became  to  him  actual  and  positive  as 
earth.  We  feel  towards  Swedenborg  in  every 
phase  of  his  life,  as  Paul  felt  towards  himself 
when  caught  up  by  Gtod ;  whether  in  Hie  body 
or  out  of  the  body  we  cannot  telL  His  soieaoe 
is  all  spiritual ;  his  spirituality  is  aU  scientific. 
When  he  looked  on  the  univene  he  earned  hii 
soul  in  his  eye ;  when  he  looked  into  it  he  car- 
ried his  eye  in  his  soul. 

Eeeuming,  then,  our  rapid  histozical  sketch, 
we  find  Swedenborg,  at  tiie  age  of  fifty-four, 
relinquishing  the  study  of  the  visible  for  that  of 
the  unseen.  Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to 
us  to  give  the  merest  outline  of  the  ecxlnunrdinary 
circumstances  which  are  related  of  him  after 
this  change,  nor  shall  we  attempt  even  the 
barest  analysis  of  the  productions  which  resulted 
from  it.  We  can  only  give  one  or  two  instancoB 
of  his  assumed  faculty,  and  leave  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  which  may  arise  out  of  liiem  to 
the  individual  reader. 

In  the  year  1756,  Swedenlxvg  was  at  Gotten- 
buig,  (three  hundred  English  nulea  from  Stock- 
holm,) where  he  was  spending  the  evening  with 
some  fifteen  other  persons.  At  aboat  six  o'clock 
he  went  out,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  retomed 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm  to  the  company,  de- 
claring that  a  dreadM  fire  had  just  broktfi  out 
at  Stockholm,  at  the  Sndermalm,  and  that  it  was 
spreading  very  fuit.  Bestiess,  he  often  went 
out;  he  said  tiiat  the  house  of  a  friend,  whom 
he  named,  was  in  ashes,  and  thait  his  own  was 
in  danger;  at  eight  o'clock  he  exclaimed, 
"  Thank  God,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  only  three 
doors  from  my  house."  Every  particular  of  this 
revelation  was  confinned  by  intelligence  subee- 
quentiy  received. 

The  Count  de  MarteviUe  having  died  suddenly, 
a  shopkeeper  demanded  of  his  widow  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  which  she  remembered  had  been 
paid  during  his  lifetime.  Kot  being  able  to  find 
the  receipt,  she  consulted  with  Swedenborg, 
who,  in  a  few  days,  informed  her  that  her  de- 
ceased husband  had  taken  the  shopkeeper's  re- 
ceipt for  the  money  on  such  a  day,  at  such  an 
hour,  as  he  was  reading  such  an  article  in  Bayle's 
Dictionary  in  his  cabinet ;  and  that  his  attention 
being  called  immediately  afterwards  to  some 
other  concern,  he  had  put  the  .receipt  into  the 
book  to  mark  the  place  at  which  he  left  oS,  at 
such  a  page.  The  widow  examined  the  vobisiey 
and  found  the  receipt  as  described  ! 

A  stiU  more  remarkable  illustration  of  Swe- 
denborg's  '' spiritual"  power  was  elicited  by 
Louisa  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  Queep, 
incredulous  of  the  statements  whidi  were  in 
circulation,  took  Swedenborg  aside  when  at  the 
Court  one  evening,  and  begged  him  to  in&nn 
himself  of  her  deceased  brother,  the  Prince 
Boyal  of  Prussia,  what  he  said  to  her  at  the 
moment  of  her  taking  leave  of  him  for  the  Court 
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of  Btockholm.  Some  days  afterwards  Sweden- 
borg  returned  when  she  was  seated  at  cards^  and 
requested  she  would  grant  him  a  private  au- 
dience ;  to  which  she  replied,  he  might  com- 
municate what  he  had  to  say  before  the  com- 
})any;  but  the  seer  assured  her  he  could  not 
disclose  his  errand  in  the  presence  of  witnesses : 
in  consequence  of  this  mtimation  the  Queen 
becune  agitated,  gave  her  cards  to  another  lady, 
and  requested  M.  de  Schwerin  to  accompany 
her;  they  went  together  into  a  private  apartment; 
she  posted  her  companion  at  the  door,  and  took 
Swedenboi^  to  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  he 
then  said  to  her  **  You  took,  Madam,  your  last 
leave  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  at  Gharlottenburg, 
on  such  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the 
afternoon;  as  you  were  passing  afterwards 
through  the  long  gallery,  in  the  castle  of  Char- 
lottenburg,  you  met  him  again ;  he  then  took 
you  by  the  hand  and  led  you  to  such  a  window, 
where  you  could  not  be  overheard,  and  then 
said  to  you  these  words :  •  .  /'  The  Queen 
nearly  fEunted  at  the  shock  she  experienced. 
We  need  not  say  that  these  facts,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  adduced,  are  authenticated 
by  evidences  as  credible  and  as  complete  as  are 
possible  to  any  hmnan  story. 

Now  how  are  we  to  r^ard  these  things? 
Here  is  a  man  of  known  chastity  and  trath- 
fubiess,  professing  to  hold  fellowship  with  the 
deed;  to  receive  communications  from  Heaven; 
to  have  visions  of  the  eternal  world :  he  submits 
his  pretensions  to  the  tests  which  curiosity  and 
incndulity  might  suggest ;  he  gives  spontaneous 
illustrations  of  the  same  power.  To  what  are 
these  visions  and  revelations  to  be  ascribed? 
How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  ?  As  we 
have  said,  these  are  questions  which  we  shall  not 
hero  attemj^t  to  answer.  We  only  pause  to  ask 
them  that  we  may  enter  our  protest  against  such 
summary  and  supercilious  judgments  as  have 
been  pronounced  by  some  of  Swedenborg's 
Clitics,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  show 
more  sense,  even  if  they  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  more  chanty. 

In  the  winter  of  1768-69,  Swedenborg  pub- 
lishedhis  ''Brief  Exposition  of  the  New  Church;" 
shortly  after  his  Essay  on  *'  Conjugal  Love''  ap- 
peared. He  now  began  to  realise  the  intolerance 
of  the  Church.  Scandal,  scorn,  suspicion,  and 
inflictions  of  positive  harshness  were  endured  by 
him  with  great  patience  and  heroism.  In  1771, 
far  the  second  time,  he  was  residing  in  London. 
He  had  now  completed  his  last  great  work — 
"The  True  Christian  Keligion.''  This  book 
contains  seventy-six  memorable  relations.  In 
1772,  *'he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  for 
three  weeks  he  continued  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration  and  lassitude,  taking  no  sustenance 
beyond  a  little  tea  without  milk,  cold  water  oc- 
caaioually,  and  once  a  little  currant  jcUy.'^    To- 


wards the  end  of  February  he  addressed  a  note 
in  Latin  to  the.  Rev.  John  Wesley,  then  sitting 
in  Conference  with  his  preachers,  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Cold  Bath-street,  Cold  Bath-fielcU, 
February,  1772. 
Sir,— I  have  been  informed,  in  the  World  of  Spirits, 
that  yoi^  have  a  strong  desire  to  converse  with  me.    I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  yon  if  yoa  will  favour  me  with  a 
visit. — I  am,  &c.,  EMAKmii  Swsdsnbobo." 

Wesley  said  to  the  company  that  he  had  been 
strongly  impressed  with  tiie  desire  to  see  and 
converse  with  Swedenborg,  and  that  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  desire  to  any  one.  He  wrote  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey 
which  would  occupy  him  six  months ;  but  would 
visit  him  on  his  return  to  London.  To  this  the 
seer  replied  that  it  would  be  too  late,  as  he 
ahoM  go  into  the  world  of  spirits  on  the  29th  day 
of  the  next  month,  and  shoidd  not  return.  Six- 
teen years  after  this,  Wesley  circulated  some 
cruel  slanders  against  the  wonderful  man  whom 
he  had  never  met. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  his  death,  Sweden- 
borg, at  the  suggestion  of  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Berg- 
strom,  his  landlord,  took  the  sacrament.  His 
Mend  desired  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Mathesius,  the 
minister  of  the  Swedish  Church,  should  officiate, 
but  Swedenborg  would  not  consent,  because  this 
gentleman  had  said  that  he  was  insane.  He 
tiierefore  sent  for  the  Bev.  Arvid  Perelius, 
another  Swedish  clergjrman,  who  was  not  so 
popular,  but  in  whose  simple  honesty  the  dying 
man  had  more  confidence.  Before  he  engaged  in 
the  solemn  ceremonial,  he  protested  the  truth  of 
all  he  had  written.  Afterwards  he  again  men- 
tioned the  day  (m  which  he  should  die ;  and  the 
servant  in  her  simplioity  said,  that  he  seemed  as 
pleased  as  she  should  have  been  if  she  were 
going  to  some  merry-making. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  1772,  his 
powers  all  active  and  dear,  the  maid  and  mis- 
tress were  sitting  by  his  bedside,  when  the  clock 
struck.  He  asked  what  o'clock  it  was.  They 
answered  "  Five."  He  said,  "  It  is  well— I 
thank  you — God  bless  you,'*  and  in  a  moment 
after  his  spirit  gently  and  peacefully  passed 
away. 

Ealph  Waldo  Emerson  says,  "Plato  is  a 
gownsman :  his  garment,  though  of  purple,  and 
almost  sky-woven,  is  an  academic  robe,  and 
hinders  action  with  its  voluminous  folds.  But 
this  mystic  is  awi^  to  Caesar.  Lycurgus  him- 
self would  bow."  We  feel  the  propriety  of  this 
criticism.  We  are  conscious  of  having  done 
anything  but  justice  to  the  extraordinary  being 
whose  life  we  have  sketched.  But  how  could 
we  in  so  small  a  space  review  so  large  a  life  ?  If 
our  readers  feel  the  interest  in  the  &eme  which 
we  feel,  they  will  appreciate  the  restrictions 
im^der  which  we  have  suffered,  and  will  foigive 
our  shortcomings. 
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OHAPTSB  VII. 
Ths  Bight  of  the  eighteenth  ol  Febraaiy,  the 
yettr  after  the  great  battle  of  Hemingetedt, 
Reimerof  Wimmersted  again /#n«^^i?  with  Tebe 
WaDenien;  but  ftot  as  the  first  night  we  taw 
Mm,  when,  with  a  light  heaort  and  joyful  spizil^ 
he  danced  along  wder  the  starot  vaolt  of 
heaven.  With  aasious  aoind  and  unsteady 
Ifootetepa  he  now  aneaked  along  the  Itffbidden 
path;  a  thick  fog  concealed  his  passage;  tbe 
wintry  wind  played  with  his-  damp  looks^;  and 
the  owl  liooted  her  melaacboly  midnight  song 
lh>m  the  tower  of  Warden  C3iar^»  He 
stopped  a  moment  in  tsmt  of  the  yeaerable  piife 
whesne  hit  trophy,  the  fai^&med  'Danii^m)g> 
hnng  among  forty  smaller  banne»-*«  memorial 
of  tbo'  straggle  for  liberty^a  samed  lelie  treasured 
lip  for  coining  getteratioBS.  •  Martial  pride 
a  welled  his*  breast,  and  a  lay  of  hope  pene- 
trated into  the  young  man's  loiving  heart  ;^  a 
bright  tiKMight  iMaminatBd  ita  gloom  as  the 
£a^of  lightaiag  iUundBateB  the  dark  tbmder 
eload.  With  qmokoBed  steps  he  haatened  to 
the  maiden'a  dwelling,  and  tapped  eoffcly  at  the 
window  so  well  known  in  lM|>p&er  days.  It;  w«b 
^ypeded  oaatiouslf,  aad  a  tvemhHag  roiee  whia- 
-piefed— ^  Ib  it  yon  F' 

**  Open  the  window  more  widely^  Telse/' 
wtdapered  Beimer  in*  letovn;  *^X  have  good 
news  to  teU^  I  haive  beea  to  Meldorp/'    •   . 

''  Ah,  BcioM:  V'  m^jML  she,  '« had  jot  not 
better  remain  outeide^    I  ought^  not  to  reeeive 

'*  Why  not?"  rejoined  Beimer,  v^lnpng^nmr 
-self  in;  '' it  is  all  at  an  ebd  with  the  convenlH^ 
you  will  neither  be  abbess  nor  simple  ilun.'' 

'*  How  so  V'  asked  she  with  jayfdl  snrprise. 
<«  Tell  me,  how  ia  this  ?" 

^  There  was  a  great  assembly;  ^er  prior  and 
his  monks^  the  Portj^eight,  att  the  ptiests,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  from  town-  and 
country  were  there.  First  of  all  they  read, 
aloud  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
in  which  he  praised  m»  all  for  the  pious  thought 
of  founding  a  convent  for  nuns ;  he  encouraged 
us  to  proceed. ep.e]i^ticaUy  with  iha  l^ildurg, 
and  to  endow  it  rucl^y,  ai^d  promised  in  that 
case  to  send  us  man^  nioe  reUcs^  a  pieoe  of  the 
cross  of  Christy  a  bit  of  the  'kerchief  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  many  more  things  which  I 
cannot  nememben  Hayings  read  the  letter,  the 
priests  next  exhorted  us  with  much  unction.  The 
first  who  replied  to  this<  was  Johan  Arena.  '  That 
is  aU  yezy  well,'  said  he; '  we  have  made  thepro- 
mise,  and  we  must  keep  it;  the  money  for  building 
the  convent  we  have  in  readiness ;  but  where 
are  we  to  get  the  nnns  from  ?'    We  eould'nt 


help  smiling  when  he  said  tMs,  for  Aie&s,  as 
we  all  know,  never  was  much  of  a  ssint 
'That  is  my  least  care,'  said  Hbe  prior;  'die 
diflcnlfy  Will  be  to  select  among  tiie  imsj 
nuddenB  who  will  present  tiiemsrives  without 
giving  ofience  to  any.'  'The  vewa  are  to  be 
voluntary,  of  oovrse  ?'  inquired  Arena.  *  Oe^ 
tainfy,'  answered  the  prior,  ^Heaven  aoeepte 
not  con^ulsory  vows.'  *  Ee^^eread  fs^en,'  theti 
cried  Arens^  merrily,  <  if  I  be  not  gieatly  mis- 
taken in  the  moideoDB  of  Ditmarah^,  Iteeare 
not  many  of  them,  at  least  under  &»-  age  d 
fifty,  that  will  be  anxious  to  ent^  a  oonveBt; 
they  would  much  sooner  be  mBrried^  I  am  son.' 
When  he  had  said  this  thec«  was  a  great  deal  ef 
murmuring  among  the  renperend  fathers,  and  the 
priest  &om  Wohi^n  said,  in  an  off^ded  toae^ 
*  Your  mann^  of  speaking  is  aomewhai  tiMiag 
and  worldly  for  a  man  of  your  years,  and  a  rakr 
in  the  land  to  boot.'  Nettled  at  tins,  Aiob 
turned  round  and  said,  ^  Wcfrldly  ornet  worldbf, 
I  speak  as  I  think.  And  that  I  oarf  tdl  yes, 
priest^  I'shali  not  beaf  to  be  sokboled  by  yoti. 
We  Ditaarshers  reQ)eel  vour  calling 'Siid  tlte 
Holy  Wdd  tihat  yon  preaeh ;  bat  we  would  faafe 
you  remember  tlmt  we  are  a  §f&&  people-^  «Mi 
aa  little  inclined  to.  bend  oar  iie<^ 'Wider  ft 
Gfosier  aa  under  a  seeptm/  W«  wifl  b^srm 
eontrol,  and  will  yield  neither  io  threltB  ndr 
eajollery.'  ^  If  dther  of  these  wotild'Wef  employ »' 
answered  the  prior,  'but^  surely  yoa  weuld  lot 
forbid  the  fofundation  of  the  oottvent^  or'  trevent 
pious  young  wom^n  ftom  entering  itr  'As 
far  as  I  am  toncemed/  cried  Anens,  doggedly, 
'  as  many  as  like  may  enter  it ;  bht  I  'am  still 
of  opinion  that  our  yoiteg  wemM  wofdd  fsitlMr 
bean  sons  to  defend  thei^  oeuntry  ^^faen  it  isin 
need,  than  ait' twirling  a  rosaiy  in  a  solitary  cefl. 
Andasfor  tiske  old  ones,  X  believcnot 6vea tiiegr 
will  much  like  convezit  diaeipline  ^'  our  womta 
are  bom'to  fireedom  as  wait  aa  onr  men.' " 
'' This  speech  was  itrndhadmiffed  by  all)  eKCNft 

the  eodesiastloal  genllenien;  and 'the  syndic, 
Peter  !((anne,  «aid,  'Perhtfp»:w«l  shsil  M 
that  Arena  is  right  i;  we  ha^  btvl  to 'put  Hie 
matter  to  the  teat;  onr  'opinitotis  oantiet  'dscide 
it'  'Yes,'  aaid  Aieiis,  '^latMiS  put^  i^'to  the 
test!  Here,  in  Keldoi^^  thfeiearedboutthrto 
hundred  umnditied  womeni  famig:  gttd-M: 
call  ihem  togetiiaryDr;  pethaps,  bci^er'itfil,^) 
and  queatidn '  each  separalely,  as  you//liki^  std 
if  3^u  get  tiie  uoBifleat'  of  "tikree,  *i  jn^dmiserto 
give  you^  oat  of  my  Owb' nraaAa^  l^rsd  silvsr 
eandlestieks  for  the  dhdroh  in  Meide,  at  ws^hfy 
as  Ihoae  of  dny  other  church  i<i  O^ristetfion*' 
<  That'a  a  good  proposal,'  cried  Hie  Otirate  of 
Heide  f  '  let  us  at  oaee  begiii  our  ipinns  eomt- 
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ship.  If  each  of  ns  take  one  street,  it  may  soon 
be  expedited.  Gome,  reyerend  bfothera,  let  us 
go  and  gain  maidens  for  the  convent  and 
candlesticks  for  the  churoh !'  He  said  this 
in  high  good  humour;  and  the  priests  now 
vent  each  his  way.  While  they  weie  away 
there  was  much  talking  to  and  fro  ahout 
tke  iattaftter;  Gaisten  fiohn  took  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  as  he  always  does,  and  scdd, 
*  I  do  not  approTe  of  t^  strange  wooing ;  it 
looka  abnost  like  making  game  of  tiie  te^erend 
men.  Axtd  supposing  even  that  they  obtani  the 
^ana^t'of  BOBA,  what  does  thai  p^ve?  How 
onua  maiden  be  expected  to  make  up  her  mind 
in  soeh  a  huny  to  take  so  serious  a  step.' 
^niesre'iriH  be  no  difficulty  in  Ihat^'  cried 
TtMDiaft  Seye.  *The  thing  is  well  known; 
Uitej  hate  had  a  whole  year  to  thu^  of  it ;  and 
laa  ftir  miking  ganie  oi  'die  priests,  never  you 
muid  that.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  they  like 
tiifreirraaid  -mil  enough.'  This  putH<^  into  a 
famm;  and  he  MBtfUBtahied  that  in  this  coimtgy 
we  do  not  pay  suffieiont  reverenoe  to  the  ChurtuJ^Snskase  irom  conventual  vows — and  tiiis,*!  knoW| 


dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  we  must 
ke^  our  promise ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  a  con- 
vent for  monks  won't  do  as  well  as  a  convent 
to  nuBfl.'  *  You  aie  quite  right,'  said  the 
Curate  of  Lunden ;  '  and  it  will  be  all  the  better, 
as  there  are  always  more  theologians  than 
livings  in  the  country.  Let  us  have  a  convent 
in  our  town;  it  will  soon  enough  be  filled;' 
This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  all,  and  thus 
it  was  at  last  determined  that  a  Eranoiscan  con« 
vent  should  be  erected  in  Lunden.  You  see^ 
therefore,  dearest  Telse,  that  you  have  notMng 
moi«  to  fear  on  that  side." 

''  Ah,  Beimer ! "  aightiid  ahe,  <'  what  diibrenoe 
does  that  make  to  us  f  *  We  are  not,  ther^bre, 
better  off.  The  oath-«ettie  solemai  oath^^-muat 
not  be  bfoken  I  '^ 

"Andwhyaot?"saidhe-  «T<^whomis  it 
tbaft  you  have  taken  ^e  oath  ?  To  litfe  priests  I 
iiut  the  Bishop  is  above  the  priests,  ftod  tiie 
Pape  la  above  the  Bishop.  He  has  the  power 
t»  loose  as  well  as  to  bind.    If  he  has  power  to 


aiad  itaasfvUDtsf  but  John  Are&sanawered  him 
m  sharply-^*  Whait  do  you  mean  by  revetence  ? 
2>Mi't  UFO  go  to- hear  their  masses  and  to  mae 
«ofiilbssios  to  them,  and  don't  we  give  them  a 
xich  allowaaoe  ?  What  tnere  woliM  you  have 
us  do  }  •  1^  itiany  hundred  years  we  have  d^ 
lendedf  omtseltee  with' life  and  blood'  against 
Bl»yal  swey,-^let  no  one  now  eome  «td  Ind  its 
aubntitioptiestly  rule.  We  are  a  free  people, 
and  nilB  Siaraelp^es*'  Thia'speeoh  was  approved 
^y  dvfsvybedy^;  «aiid  ^the  isnleir  was  obliged  to 
Jsold  his  teagne:  An  hoiHr  or  «>  weet  by,  sad 
^hen-the^eats  begsft  io  drop  in  one  by  one, 
Jeolqiigvary  dtaeeneevted  and  ilUhmnoured— *i^ 
-esceptthe  Ovrateof  Helde.  He  o&me,  aceom- 
paniecl  by  tiro-  eld'  miicls  sC  upwards  cdf  sixty ; 
c  and  afteor  tham  followed  a  kng  string  of  young 
girii^  tilteriiig  and-  laughing.  ■•*  I  got  two  fer 
€aie,'i cried' he,  merrily;  ''how  many  did  the 
lO^Ms  gbl.'  The! two  ddjDittttds  were  led  into 
thei  aMseanbly,  atid-  the  jKRiOr  asked  them,  *  Have 
yon  consulted  3od  Mid  your  own  hearts,  and  are 
mil  vsady^to  sevre  lihe  Lord  your  whcie  life 
.bag  with  prayer  and  #ong,  in  ehiistity  and  in 
obediehbe?^•  They  botii  answered  'Yes,'  but 
'tibetmia  added,  alM  a  little  Tefleotkm, '  I  reserve 
Bxy  right  BDnletunea  to  visit  ^friends  and  relations, 
;and  fte'itahe  port*  indecebt  mervy-^mayngd  f 
•  ^tad^'  fell  ift  the  others- '  I  will  not  Mnd  mys^ 
io  aa^netrtft  be  aUs«te  leave  the  eofttent,  <sh6nld 
•Ji Btany  time  think'Of  ehan^i^  my  cohdition/ 
>Yioti  tfioilM  have  hdard  the^heuta  of  ikughtei^, 
:Tefee;4hat;lnmtfoarthaafiheaaid  thia;  ^venthe 
priMi  laugbddi<^8t'  leiist;  the  greatar  sraihber  of 
l^iem.'  iWiuBii  the  tuasuit  subaided,  Jehan  Aliens 
(eaid^'fiSonrdbsar^I^know'evr'niaidensiwell;  Uiey 
dbire  the*  bridsil^wveallK  better  than  the  tosary. 
vA. eosvent jof  intbs'we shall  nidver  h^ve herein 
'thaiMftffshstt/  i^  WW, then,  let  ua have  one  more 
'.momiMiy  for  ^flKmks,'  said  P^ter  Junge; '  'We 
frenrised^b^ors'the  wto*teb^d  ^a'  house  tolki 


Be  often  doea-^then  he  has  cdso  the  power  to 
aeadve  you  from  your  oath." 

''  But  is  it  not  to  God  that  I  have  tAen  the 
eaith?  "  she ab|ected. 

''  No,  no,"  said  he;  '<  set  to  Qod,  bwt  toman-; 
tharelore  a  man  may  release  yen  ftom  it.  Listen 
to  mev  dearest  girl.  A'l»ight  thought  has  struck 
me.  t  will  go  to  oarfNTOtecter,  the  ArehMshep 
of  Btemen,'  and  will  advoeete  <our  eauaewith 
lurwords  a«i  shining  gold*  Money  wiUachieire 
anylhing  in  this  world;  andeo  muoh  I  have  of 
my  inheritance  and  of  m^- Aaie  ^  *tiie  war- 
booty  aa  will  sufiee  to^  buy  the  scrap  ^  paper 
that  will  absolve  yeu  froai  your  Vow.'' 

<'Bfit  if  the  At^hbisheip  sheald  i^ftne?— if 
heeaanot-^^dazenot?^^' aakedTelsei      ^   • 

"Then  I  will  go  straight  to  the  Pope!^' 
anatrared  the  young  man,  foUy  i^sselved.  "I 
am  sure  there  mil  be  no  diffloulty ;  and  the 
road  to  Borne  is  not  longer  than  thieiit  I  may  be 
there  and  back  again  ina  few  months."     > 

With  renewed  hope,  and,  alas  ^  triih  renewed 
passion^  the  stroi^^  fot  having  been  so  long 
restrained,,  the  maiden  threw  heifself  into  heir 
lQvei^B«]tnsi' 


hirite 


CHAPTSR  Yin, 

following  autumn,  (SsuBteti  Holm  wds  rfdiiig 
onle  Ifovember  altemoonfrom  HiedeintoHolstein, 
hfe  way  lay  through  Nennkirohen.  Aja  he  was 
pasfifaig  the  ftirthest  building  westward  in  the 
town— : a' somewhat' isolated  bam  —  he  heai^ 
a  moaning  voice.  Ho  stopped;  got  oif  his  horse, 
tied  it  to  a  ring  attached  to  the  door,  and  peeped 
in  throu^  a  chink  in  the  walL  On  a  bundle 
of  etraw  lay  a  young  woman  with  a  new-bom 
babe  in  her  arms.  The  setting  sun  cast  one  of 
its  parting  rays  through  a  crevice,  on  her  tearftil 
countenance.  Witti  stealthy  pace  'Holm  returned 
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to  liis  boreei^  got  into  the  ttdAe  again,  and 
tsotM  into  hifl  tovn. 

He  waa  delib^ratiiig  with  hitnBelf  whether  he 
ahould  ooxniBiULicatB  the  diBoorreiy  he  had  just 
loade  to  the  owner  of  the  bam  or  to  the  oleigy- 
man,  when  he  doeoried  outside  one  of  the  haoBOB 
two  zespectahle  women  of  the  plaoe.  He  8top{»od 
his  hone,  sainted  them,  and  paked  :  ^*  What 
town  is  this  }" 

*'YoxL  oannot  be  a  Ditmaidker,"  answeved 
one  of  tlie  women,  "  or  you  wonld  know  that  it 
ia  J^eunkivobeiv" 

Hohn  smiled  and  abode  hia  head :  *<  Naj, 
Jgimkirchfin  it  oannot  be;  JSeunkarcheii  has 
always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  as  nt 
Ipeotehle  a  town  as  any  in  the  Harahes,  but 
this  place  seems  to  be  tail  of  atmuapeta.  I 
aaw  (pe  in  the  Arst  bam  I  passed." 
*  The  Astouahment  .of  the  women  soon  gave 
vey  to  unbounded  indignation,  aand  a  tonrant  of 
abuas  -mm  peuoed  out  against  Holm,  who  oned 
a«t  in  the  midat  of  it— 

f  Softly,  tScAIy !  If  you  will  hut  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  bam  at  tha-ondcaBioeiof  the 
town  yonder,  you  wUl  £nd  suoh  a  one  thaae  as 
I  describe,  witb  her  brat;  you  may  then  ascer- 
tain whether  she  be  a  strai^ger  or  one  belonging 

to  tlra  jh(^"     Spymg  tUa,  iia  spuiyed  his 
bor^e,  a^  rod^  eaaliwai^i  out  of  i^aunfairohea* 

H%T^  9ent  .a  voU^  of  inauUiag  «pitheta 
gfter  hm»  th^  women  b^fan  to  reflect  upon  his 
|F<9i)is„4U)4  d^ermined  to  a|[amin«  the  house  ia* 
^catedg. .  Siofiifi  Aeigbb^wrs*  whom  .thair  loud 
ppoldiiiig  haA  c4;tra«tod  to  the  spQt,  havifig  learnt 
t^  jiie[ws,  %9GqmpmitA  them  thitbor.  Xhay  ap- 
proached the  bam  in  silence,  and  soon  heard  the 
suppressed  acieB  of  an  infant  ^im  after  ano- 
ttier  tbagr  peeped  tbr^^gh  &e  chink  in  the  wall, 
and  beheld  what  Holm  had  beheld  bef(»o  theuL. 
Witjb  unmistakeable  signs  of  disgust  and  dismay, 
they  then  quietiiy  hurried  to  the  farm-house  to 
which  the  bsjn  belonged,  and  told  the  tale. 
When  th|e  good  man  and  his  wifa  at  lengtii  ao'- 
derstood  t^  meaning  of  their  confused  nairatiTe, 
the  latter  e^udajimed : 

" Then  may  the  evil  one xemo:v»  her  andber 
l^rat !    Who  is  she  V 

No  one  was  able  to  answer  the  qnestic^,  but 
all  agreed  that  ahe  znjoat  have  come  from  far  off, 
as  ncme  of  them  had  oyer  seem  her  before. 
Though  glad  that  this  should  be  so^  for  the 
honour  of  the  town,  they  all,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  women,  were  npcrertheless  highly 
indlgnxuat  at  the  stain  thu^  put  upon  thpm  by 
the  viciousneas  of  a  stranger.  The  woma^  of 
the  house  .declared  that  the  huasey  should  be 
cast  out  at  once,  but  her  husband,  who  did  not 
seem  to  take  the  supposed  dishonoipr  so  much  to 
hearty  waiB  of  opinion  that  she  ioight  \^  left  in 
peace  unti^  the  next  morning,  as  she  and  )ier; 
child  might  otherwise  j^vxak  in  the  oild, 
autumnal  night.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
herein  by  the  women,  so  jealous  of  tibeir  hMmour, 
but  his  calm  resolution  would  9t>  doubt  ulti- 


mately have  iiiiomfaBd»  had  not  one  of  the 
atnmgeni  whiipetad  into  his  wifcf a  ear  Ihst 
perhaps  he  had  leasons  of  his  own  jGor  beiflg  m 
tender-hoarted.  The  auapieioaa  wifa  wss  M0t 
kmg  in  acting  upon  ;the  fiuggestiony  and  said  ii 
pl^  temns  to  her  hadnnd  that  if  he  did  not 
direatly  diiwB  «way  the  womao^  pevple  would  be 
a|»t  to  think  that  she  waa  Mwmt  igqtiaiptapce  <f 
bos. 

This  flTQuaed  the  Sitaaardier^a  Wood,  and  bqr 
ftuiDus  than  ai^  of  the  wOBuaa,  Iw  now  eir 
otaimod.': 

"  Soooar  than  that«ny  aae  ahould  ihinkaiiih 
thidga  of  .me,  I  will  set  &ie  to  myownVaa, 
and  bum  ttie  aoomrsed  baggage." 

A  wild  ahont  <tf  apfdanae  lewnrded  hni  6r 
this  oroeljasolne ;  andiseiaing  a  bnining  hniri 
from  tha  hewrtk,  ih»  mm  ruaked  ^ouivfaUowsd 
by  the  women.  Qowerer,  whan  they  amvad  at 
the  bam,  the  wife,  pamfied  by  hia  evidank  •ui' 
oerity,  and  ansions  to  save  hat  .pEqpevtfy'Wpsfr' 
oontad  to  him  that  it  wj^ttli  he  jpito  aoffiai^ 
the  bad  woman  wcDO  daiTiBBaway^iand'Sbehvd 
kflid  of  fak  ann  to  koap  Urn  badL ;  hot  tin 
IpLnabandy  whoae  aager  lufadrjaefa^^dmoitk)!^ 
ness,  as  is  fi:eq[nently  the  oaao  wath.oahnipiisti 
when  onoe  excited,  Tothad  like  0k  wfaidviad 
tfuwi  theibam,  and  aet  ^  to  tba  <nif  m  dl 
Bides.  !For  'Bcsa^  nrimilwa  <jiie  .waBieo;L.atoodai  If 
transfixed,  but  whan  they  sairlhe  fiameslMdag 
the  djpy  tJM^  ih^  utteaed  a  ahzaek  of  temr 
and  lushed  to  tha  door  to  open  it.  Bnt  tks 
T«?ing  BitmaiBher  plaaad  hinweilf  in  faoot  af  it, 
swinging  tha>  bvi^iing 'bland  aa  a  fim^poa  of  ^da- 

fonije,  whila  the  hootiag  and  conAlaianiriftkoBft 
p^e;rented.  ua^  aannd  iraan  wtthia.  6am  biing 
hoard.  The  wi£s,  •whoaeea^eiona  h»i  gwd^d 
her  haj^band  tothesjs'aats  of  maineas^nbwhii 
upon  a  ^potal  atrat^^sm  foji^  aU^mg:  the  tibfm 
she  had  raised. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  cried  die.  "  If  yw 
leave  her  to  perish  in  the  flamea,  they  will  say 
that  Hi  was  because  you  ware  afraid  of  lettiag 
her  be  seen— d^en  the  /door,  make  haate,  and  let 
her  out!" 

•  Thjs  had  the  desired  effect.  Changiag  liis 
ndnd  instantaneously,  he  tamed  round  and 
puUed  the  door  opep.,  but  at  that  moment  tbs 
bystanders  ,^iall^d  out  *  **  TbB  ropf  is  falling !  eave 
yourself !  $aye  yoorse^ .'"  He  atarted  back,  and 
nghtin  frpnt.of  him  thabmim^  tl^aJU^feU.dAwn 
in  maases  and  bloekod  mj^  the  daor»  Thi^^flg^ 
the  smoke  and  the  flaraea  tkejr  oocdd  aee-l^e 
wretched  woman  withi^  rushinii;  bom.  ipde^  ^ 
side  with  her  h^be  in  her  arma  a^d  crj^S 
piteoflfiily  &a  hplp.  Thyoijgh  th^.dojw:  4t  was 
imposfi^bla  to  penetrate;  .they  mehed  D9uad  to 
the  other  aides  of  tbe  bwajidixig  to  aea  whad^ 
opening  could' be  &mnd  there ;  but  here.aliO'laf 
the  burning  barrler-rit  w,^  imppssibl?  ^  ^^ 
her:  the  straw  >v:ith^i  the  ba^i.h94  Ppw  also 
ignited7**tbe  whole  bnjJ14ii%  uraa^one'taww^  ^^ 
and  soon  .the  arias  of  the  ippphappy  iriatanL^>^^ 
drowned  in  the  roar  and  ^n^oldaig  of  the  flaiDeB. 


9BI  •VOX.ORI. 
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Af  thai  Ydiy  himt  BxUok  mm  ndingf  tem 
HdstciB  into  iHtmarshen,  passed  l^etmkifobeii 
to  Wohrden.  His  jorxmej  had  he^n  long  and 
ifaanaoxne.  The  ijrohblBhop  of  Bremfin  cxMild 
2K>t^  ^or  iatfaeF  lonirald  not,  grant  the  absolution 
he  soHcited :  hfi  enjoved  the  empty  titLe^  it  is 
tihie^  of  pi^ctor  <a  4he  DitnuxahezB,  but  he 
'd^ved  neitfaar  |i«nBr..fl]i>r  heaafit  £»m:  it ;  lie 
was  but  the  screen  behind  which  the  proud  and 
mn^a^GBiablB  js^ajbiitr  set  Uiiagi  and  pxinees  at 
defianoc^  and  ,a«tBd  in  thaic  owit  canntij  as  tibej 
thought  best.  Beimer  was  first  detained  in 
fiiinniai  byitfidaeipBaminB^aad  jdEbr^^  dis- 
^BUHfedL .'  Ha^tthefei  ftray^lled  bv  Soae^;  and  here 
the  honest,  strai^htfbrw^  Marsh  peasant  had 
to)  proceed  ^'  so  noanj  crooked  pftths,  paving  his 
fwaythetwhile  with  gold,  that  mlmjSL  day  ex- 
cised W9>»>hi^»iMc£fld.ithel6o>l  of  the  Papal 
^iDnaitind  ditdned  tkeobj^t  J9i<  his'wiirihes. 
Hawmreltiii  wds  tk  leiigth  attasned;'  aand  wUSh 
#B(di£p^i9iftion  onOiis  joyfully  fluttering  hearty 
h&wiaa.  hastonifg^^thrdogh  thelaai  £^oiBtiisr  ¥il- 
aig^ii(fcH)ibtm//wheBJi9d6fiOKiedjifire<in  the 
Jfarfehto.  •  >it  IbodDsd  to  hiii  i&eft  iboi^^;  limited 
l^y.'hitf  MoM;  4o  litttmiinate  hi^'pith  lUMi 
jwelqonis'hiixtf  home. 

!  •  L^taiv  the  acseniingifaeireachBd  yeunVinrhfw. 
lAt  the  svnstoctL  extDomity-of  .tha  towtn  he  paased 
'ihe  buxomg^iHini.  'ifiafdlif igiyingitheai  ft  thcnght 
hei  #cbt  'Ofij '  enjbying  in  ia(^raA«e  *tbe .  ihappiiiiess 
-wdneh'thdis^ht  of  Uxi  Eaipal  listter  'wdinld  oante 
ihe  loHng.guiiy  i^o  awaited  hiai  so  imffatiently. 
.•lit  rwm  Tiridniight  .whoi  his.  loud  knoflfcimg 


a^ohe .iiiexDimataB.(i£.:Mana  iWettanifiin'fl  Jtaiiae. 
i^lHierek'^Ma&Pf^'iWQperhbtaiiitwbtdji.  Two 
l4ayB^po8int>ufl3bf^/  die  had}  gdne'le  Lvadte  ^Tisit 
sol  anf^ti^  iassk  was  the  answer  he  redetved.  He 
gay»hiiQBelf  hardly  tiflM  to  show  UerfiMhar  ^e 
iP»^lBfg>diBBfBu^atinnp^«dtAfa^1t^         himself 


Qpon  one  of  Vbtteraicn'ft  horses^  galloped  off  to 
Lunden.  There  no  one  had  seen  or  heard  ol 
Telse. 

Haunted  by  dreadful  forebodings,  called  forth 
by  the  memory  of  his  last  not  innocent  visit  to 
Telse,  he  returned  to  her  home  end  filled  the 
house  with  terror.  At  dawn  of  day,  aU  the  in- 
mates went  out  to  search  for  the  missing  girL 

No  traces  of  her  could  they  discoTer  befinrd 
they  reached  Neunkirchen.  A  man  from  Hpper- 
wohrden^  who  knew  Telse  Wollersien,  had  met 
her  on  the  previous  evening,  and  when  he  had 
gond  a'  good  way  past  her^  had  observed  mth 
surprise  that .  ehe  had  entered  the  bam,  whic& 
now  lay  in  aAes^ 

The  teeir&d  mystery  waa  solved.  Of  what 
ftvail  waa  it  that  the  young  man,  burning  with 
revenge,  and  the  chEoleBa  father,  caused  a  civil 
war  between  the  two  towns  f'-^that  the  innooent 
blood  of  hmfedreds  of  men  was  Bhed^-<^tliBt  at 
laogth  the  inoeadiaiies  were  daliTered  up  to 
justice,  and  cruelly  put  to  death?  The  poor 
murdered  girl  eould  not  be  fecaUed  to  life,  and 
the  real  cirigipatog  of  tipie  crime  was  .  n^?^  dia^ 
oovered. 


In  the  year  1559,  when  Ditmarshen  lost  iti 
liberty,  whien'  five  ej^dieSM-^the  only  SBrvivors  of 
the  Forty«^i^ht  whd  had  taken  part  in  the  des- 
perate but  usekas  sta^nggle^-^on  l^eir  knees  took 
that  oath  of  fsalty  to  th6  descendant  of  King 
B:aiis,  wMch  they  never  afterwards  broke,*^  and 
nev«»  re^tled,  Beimer,  Taget  of  Wianmerobdd^ 
an  old  bachelor  of  ei|ghty-two,  was  oflne  of  these 
-fiVte.  '         •         '        ■      ; 
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*  Thifl  wtm  wntfcen  before  ihd  Schle^g-Hdlateb  mi 
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f  ,TH;Bmw^jW  rfle^  of' ^h#  lonely, tbmlv 
'  ^  Wfi'tjte  9M  iiiQ  cypress  lends  its  fouQral  ^loom, 
'Wh^rc,  <r«Sf  ili0  tirn,'aft»cti<m*8  tear«  itfe  «bed,— 
'  Sii^^kiiQ  if^BOoihe  thiB  t^^ uoieotaiiokm  dead? 

' :  '  WiM*  fliia:brig)it.ftiQ,  net^lp^  ilpnl  m  ngh^ 

ii.:  ¥?]dbii4wadbttdNir|llU^  my  sofid'the  ahniA^eriag  flta; 
V,  (P^ii**d>yfSoffl^4  i]^a^ff4f8.  JH)4tbe,H\^  dwit^^.: 
, ', .  .Shi^  JQVji  forgotten,  frienaahipt  k^pwn  i?i,o  moire^ 

A  mftrblOf  toipb  or  s^nlpiured  pomp  restore  ? ' 
'  BUM  'b\iMtm  B^ft^aM  faer  ^rkeaii^  veil, 
•  'H<P^4U*^4tdii^«lild  i^llnrt^fiAi^^  fail; 
' '  f9haimi»kiie^^£daK^  the  trifantavf  labaaft^  i. i  >  . 

^  ''Wil^Bify^ii^^n^i^fh^Men^ifn^i!^  MriM< 


^ «/'.;.  i 


While  oonqa^tfng  'Ruie  piirsties  hb  solemti  flight, 
lKnft4  itt  tieir  torn.  Unci  shan  t^e  heavenly  light. 

TA  wherefore  coldly  spank  tV  illusive  powe^ 
1%at  sheds  a  halo  on  W>  final  hoar, 
And  bids  the  soul,  tnuvf p^^nt  o*«r  the  gfavei, '  < 
O'erle^  the  hooj^d^  whie|i  Fat^  and  ^aiora  g^^  P 
We  y6t  may  Uve  m  M'emojj*8  gratefhl  sigh, 
Though  mnte  her  voice,  and  rept  each  earthly  tie. 
Th&  cherished  itiiaee  ling^  o'er  the  toioh^  ' 
And  riieds  itg  fokaS^  Uasong  on  the  doom. 
The  form  di^rted  4teel»  ooj?  thoughts  agyik)., 
With  QV^4  deyql^ion  in  our  hearts  to  reign  j     , 
While  fondly  cradled  in  thp  pious  eartht 
Which  haned  wifih  beauty's  tenSiip  smile  hisbirtih, 
A  inat%le  tablet  biarks  his  honoured  gniv^ 
And  phuntfare  wSlowf  t/et  hid  ashei  w^Te, 

B«  who  ino.beir  to  fond  affeeiioii  IsavMi 
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Whether  his  fpirit»  wrvat  in  endless  nlghi, 
Comphuning  wanden  wWe  Styx  sboas  the  Ugh<^ 
Or  whether,  sheltered  'neftth  the  mighty  wings 
Which  Heavenly  Qraoe  o*«r  erring  xnortals  $ng% 
His  ashes  monlder  with  their  kindred  clay, 
Where  weeds  and  nettles  choke  the  pathless  wi^. 
If  spirits  yet  an  earthly  p^ng  ean  know, 
One  yet  awaits  him  when  he  looks  ^low. 
The  deeert^bom  treads  oureless  oa  bis  head» 
The  pions  wanderers  pass  unmoumed  the  de<id; 
No  ngh  of  sorrow  loads  the  ambient  air. 
Nor  lonely  monmei*  knioels  imd  worships  there* 

E'en  to  the  sepulchre  <rar  hrws  extend. 
And  hliffhted  lanrels  from  their  shelter  rend. 
Wlthont  a  tomb  TiiiHa's  minstT^T  lies,  '^ 

Nor  drops  one  tear  when  wotUtt  with  gettios  d!^ '  ' 
The  Mnses*  smile  was  on  Us  ardent  kys. 
While  soulless  Lombards  spnmed  his  haHowed  'ba^ 
With  them,  sll  Hosic's  soft  endnmtvient  yields 
To  lowing  oxen  In  their  nati^  fields ;  ' ' 

AH  Nature's  lorelhiess  their  views  eonHne 
To  Terdant  pastures  and  the  rosy  vine. 
On  whom  descends  ItaSi/'s  infioenee  ttofn^? 
Her  blooniing  gariand  sfamis  my  amdotts  hroir; 
Tet»  on  her  poet,  in  hSs  lonelv  "bower. 
The  sportire  Muse  bestowed  her  matAXtM  power, 
Where,  once  his  care,  the  drooping  bfanehes  i^de, 
Since  they  no  more  their  leered  Psrln)  shade*. 
Hoy'ring  petYshanoe  o'er  crowds  of  Tu^gttr  dead,'  ' 
She  marked  the  spot  wliere  rests  his  sacred  htsA, 
No  stone,  no  Bne,  to  note  his  humble  gfftv«, 
,  The  worthless  nurse  of  sQken  songsters  gave. 
And,  mingling  with  his  dar  tfa''  ensangnin^d  stahi^ 
The  mangled  murderer  by  his  shrond  has  laftr.       '      i 
The  famished  dog  howls  wHfiy  thro*  the  night. 
The  TuUure  hovers  in  the  meonli  pale  light. 
The  birds  of  night  that  flutter  wUdly  round 
Soar  o'er  the  crosses  on  that  fbneral  ground.  . 

Their  sounds  of  woe  salute  the  solemn  rsy,  ' 

Whose   beam,  from  pious  stars,  the  lonely  gravei 

betray. 
In  vain,  Italia,  for  thy  poef  s  grave 
Shalt  thon  from  sqnsiid  night  the  dew-drops  crave. 
Ah !  o'er  the  dead  no  flower  can  start  unhid. 
From  human  pnuse  and  loving  sorrows  hi4.  '   ' '   .    . 
Dewed  by  no  tear,  nor  blessed  by  fervent  prayer, 
Fkirini's  tomb  is  lef^  unhonoured  there. 

Saered  the  grave  since  Nature's  earliest  age^ 
When  wisdom  whispered  finom  Creation's  pi^pa. 
Dear  to  the  son  his  father's  place  of  rest. 
Love  with  Beligion  mingling  In  his  breast. 
No  whitening  skulls  were  thiBn  exposed  in  v^n; 
Nor  tombs,  the  trampled  pavettient  of  a  ikne. 
No  mother  clasped  her  infent  to  her  Iweast,  - 
To  soothe  the  terror  that  disturbed  his  rest» 
As  sounds  of  woe  were  boime  upon  the  lur 
And  midnight  echoed  to  the  venal  prayer ! 
The  oedar  o'er  the  tomb  they  loved  to  reat. 
The  predotfs  vase  reoeived  the  tender  tear. 
One  rtolen  ray  illumed  sepnldiml  night, 
For  dear  to  Imling  eyes  the  glooous  nglft; 
The  latest  look,  ere  nature  pass  away,   . 
We  bend  in  anguish  on  the  ffod  of  day. 
The  limpid  fountain  spread  Its  oodlness  round. 
The  humble  violet  graced  the  sacred  gr6und. 
The  mourner  there  who  pun  Ubatbns  shed^ 
Hailed  the  Elysium  smiling  on  th^  dead. 
Thus  softly  heave  the  British  virgin's  sighs. 
And  bless  the  green-sward  where  her  parent  lies  | 
From  thence  to  Heaven  arose  the  artless  prayer. 
Her  country's  hope*  and  dearest  aid  to  spare^ 
Who,  while  ntound  him  victory's  glories  swell. 
Upon  his  future  bier  was  wont  to  dwell. 


*  Nelson. 


Bat  QielMi  pomp  to  titled  liamet  w«  rdkie» '  \*  -t 
Which,  living  yet»  receive  the  ^enseleas  praifi^  j^.,  ,p, 
Let  us  in  death  seek  only  heavenly  peace,  ^  T'  ^ 
Where  hatred  fades  »nd  fortune's  changes 'd||fci/^*  ' 
While  on  our  sorrowing;  friends  our  love  het^bth"  ,. 
But  freedom's  song  and  joys  which  meinor^'lrild^* 

Holy  the  earth  where  fgemnt  buried  Im,,  •  i 
Whose  nsBMOiy  yei  ft  ft  pev'er  of  ^m^  ^tffim-  ^ 
Awed  I  beheld; whew hto^riwiiin je|BWh/  m\  \i\  ^ 
Who, kings  togMen^^onDe jTOUkwilky TPi^lf  *'f*th >. 
Who  robbed  thfr  •vpte.of  Ik  henrnff^Jwiftq  v  i 
And  freedom  rescued  from  a  despot* s  clium : 
WHfe  %» the  F^opJto  btf  t^nuM  Air tev^  ^  -r^^^ 


The  guiltiest  Mood,  thatf  oMMfMitVhnBNl  mnm.-  \^ 
In  woQdepl«ift»  4»b'  hawf  bMgMi«idt£i(aui^;M  <i.n 
WhO'loMkr  beoiMM  « ile«r4C%«i|n»niMdxj' .)  h  /d 
The  grav»«f  himl  I  sft^^  whea^tcrtmnfa^ mA  ..  - 
New  worlds  beheid  Involving Toand  (iie'poli^  .:'  *  'i 
And  «pread  the  glories  of  the  Brltco'sfaigtit,  . '^ 
Who  natflf«fslainidii^kyei  III  dtt  their  ilMk.'  T 
"Thrice  hi|ipy  \M9^*^^MkwiAnmikmM,^fa^^'^ 
«<  Where Mft«ti««kv«adi^'tiMiiil«sb4Mwfr  r.nA 
On  thee  the  QMen  of  Bwrea  ttep  mkUm  JjwlMi^t.i 
The  flushing  vineyaul  'Math  herinfloenqs  |^o«s^/ 
The  fragrant  ^ale  tUat  \tk  thy  cBme  peram  -  ^ 
Wafts  we  ^\A  vamn^  fhw thy  -mbery  'ndea.'^  •  i*  > 
And  theh,  flrst,  FtoMfiM/  hMlMifd^  tl»  itHSM  ' 
That  sdbtMdfth«<ttikid  OMNriUyiipfiihfB&iijT  ^if /^ 
Tes !  FlMreiMft'ArM  of  marMed^eltiesvbaq^  1  ^  d  I 
When,  wandering  forth  dejected  adA  alorn,.  ■  .  ;[ 
Thy  '*  unprieed,  pwckrtiib'^  offering  ierbwaed  lBa>]yte 
With  ^«e^s  M^dlehMft  vreiith  sinl  «M«e^  ii#i '  v 
Thongaf'M1lhe'p4re«teii(i|#wMl9«ritMigne.  v^. 
Tohim  wlWie:fatf^>Oflli<>H'^>^'<<*<J0i9^  f  \wL 
ThoiUv'st^iwmeriMllnt&ilMpMnf  iMuB.^  >:nii 
Which  sweetfy  evnfeg  f^  love*».  teansee^deab  psdbi^i  A 
Which  blothed  ijhe  god 'With  graoQ  beFore  ui' 
And  Mdsed  him  Mollitvg  to  ia  despot^e  ^hmMr; 
Whfl^  veiled  in  purity  his  dazzling  ehanns^ 


■ 


Yet  happier  thoo,  ob,  Florenee !  to 

The  treasured  wrecks  of  power  and  happinev; 

Within  thy  temple,  lo !  tnev  shine  sublime, 

The  glorious  spoils  that  mock  the  wrongs  of  Timeu 

.  In  these^lone  Italia's  glory  lives, 

'  And  nlent  aid  unto  her  patriots  fpfm. 
To  noble  deeds  departed  worth  incites, 
Afid-ghv/s  tomb  fx>  fritnie  tune  iaviteiL'   .' 
Oft  fondly  lingering  near  the  eoulptnred  <dcid^    - 
The  Miise^selMplet  burning  09.  his  head,  ^;    , 
The  pale  Yittorio  f  banished  anxious  fear,   - 
And  stem  no  more,  induj^ged  the  generous  tder. 
On  Atno's  rippling' wiive  he  (aMt  iSs  eye^    ^    ' ' '   •    -' 
O^  gazed  in  rapture  tni  thy  asttre  sky*    ' 
^Aiii,  tfereaned  frcrn  mortal  view,  he  fni3ad'4«ndfni99', 
Hope  and  the  Ifuesof  deeth  mede  eahn  his  bmr.   . 
With  those  his  soul  appreved  his  ashes  rest| '        ^   ' 
And  wake  the  patriot  in  th'  admiring  breastl   / '  ^ . 
Tes !  from  the  grave  a  god  iipiifis  his  M^Aa^''*    •'  ' ' 
Whieh  onoe  o'er  Piersla  bade^tie  Oreeke  i^bte^-'' 
Where  yet  in  Marathon  the  glerieisirfcll  .    k 
Of  those  Fho  bravely  died)  and  eon^u'rin^  ^^  ,j.^^. 
Theewe-sirttpk  sailor  on  £ulx«a's  shore*  ,1   '.   ,- 

When  sunk  the  sun,  and  Qvntl^  smites  no  inoTe^  /.', 
Of  gleaming  arms  the  l)rigDttaeiu  may  tutvi^.^  '  - 
Andswords  contending  in  the  eager  frey. 
The  trumpet  sound,  on  ^ehe  home  ekte. 
The  groan  bf  pain,  the  withering  dirsje  df.  94^  .1  /. 
The  elash  of  arms  and  triumph's  shouts  xesoc^pi^  ,, 
Mysterious  darkness  spreads  her  horrors'  round.  ^  '' 

Twas^hlnskmy  friend*  in  yenth's  entetie  hnon 
lb  dare  the  dangers  of  old  Ocean's  power 

■  «       "  III.  I     I  I   1 1        *  I  I 

*  MaochievellL      f  l^^ohael  Angelo.      f  GeBleo. 
§  Newton.        Q  Petrareh.        f  AWkT 
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And,  if  tby.juQc^bent  tbj  Rowing  saU 
Where  o'^r  fo  Mg<^n  swells  the  angry  gale, ' 
TwsB  thine  to  hear  the  Hellespont  reveal    ' 
Th^  fleeds  of  old  which  Ocean's  depths  cdnceaL 
TWas  thine  the  roaring  of  that  tide  to  hear^ 
\^ch  bore  XchUles*  arms  to  Ajax*  hier. 
Death,  t<r  the  generous  and  the  brave,  is  just^ 
And  dnly  deak  oiA  giory  tp  their  du8t« 
Nor  fon^  kMr  ftttAa,  by  toyal  poirer  ai 
To  Ithaciui'flifr  atdtttnt  i^b  $emnd!i 
Iiidted1^tirtMhttlgodB,tk0iw«B  ^        "<       ^ 
The  piMMdf^flff  t»A(|Sil<arii«||)a«i« 


J     f 


i « • 
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*  Wandeiing'  ia  ididdM  w b^re  getuos  .00119  abodej .  .' 
HeroBvte  tegpiDf^softrijig.qwrit  glowed  I 
TbeMn^iMOtiBd^.wi»0oC'l#€i^tboi^bityT   .;, 
By  whontllKtemfaW  «Ggle9te4  £ksm  iiiaop^^ht.  .t  v 
She  tflfa^  |fwih>o»r<B^  4tf ;  the  j^]^h|ed;dei4^  ■  ^  • 
Her  hefvreoly oiiflDeiMeyer  tbe.  imtr^  »h^ ,  //  ., .  /. 
Whil^jihunHinglftiShs  Hiayk  Xi^M^'s  noM^wlogi, 
The  taubfiil  ndi  tikeu;  lay-of  tifhiinph  fling»  ,:     .  .'. 
Of!JvaeBtfoB9(rft;«iirUQMtlb^jHniMi^eap!«y        ';  > 
And  ^akittbeJeelMbitfllr^  fkivmi^i.  Swn4  .<  .  //  -> 
EtpBBal^eyflertikMii^  lK«ftVi j^c»  t\mm  j     .  -.  j  in  i 

Electra,^inRBM0iiflAbyt£aWt'a./iti9ni;dea?^  •  .1 
Ondi  nfan  WJoi^  id  Angg^sh^  be«t  tjb«  knee  :r  ,  .  / 
"  ttieto  Bil|^  fyrtAlomiA  far^opi:  ja  $hy  sigb^  ^ 
WheniMoyOulig  ?yflfa  fct  yottbbfal  i>ur#  <le%ht»^  .■ 
Tboagfa,fe^Kaiifc^lat0>il9,Jillk}ariiei)j^o^gi^  <  .  / 
Bevered,iii'dMfeh^iti«yyel.fiMraUve^"  j  .  .  > 
;f€PftaiiflviaiidaigjWitog#inet4(be£itel  doonii  . 
While  leave  J3Bm(fi4iait«Udy  dawed  ber  ton^ 

And  shedq  •mbfloeift  ff^.^'fawmik^^fmt  -.•  •     >' 
There  SriiolillbqinMtyeti  Wllh<(toft  ifr«bMk  ^  .  .      ; 
AiidiMifnd»4hy«ahe9,;godrd}kftIhM>>fOf^   ^ 
TioF^iBfaitbe  l^cbjaix  di»iBlifl»'tbeir  tit^si^ 
With  Qffiendfpfikyari  wbieb  be$ve»  xeceived^  mace. 


Jht.Uffj^    i^ip^il^    I    |iti      Jill  ,       ,,■     t..i.  ,.>     it.^j 

•  Mothap«f*i)im]iMMtf,%h»'80B€f  Jdro«    '   > 


With  theip  .Canandra  raised  the  moamfol  strain. 
And  song  tne  woes,  alaii  \  foreeieen  in  vidn. 
Upon  her  steps  ber  brothers'  sons  attend. 
And  on  her  melting  accents  breathless  bend. 
Siglln^,  she  ctMr  ^b  ftitnr^  ills  opprest, 
While  all  Uie  god' inspired  her  heaving  breast : 
"  0hl  if  from  Argoe  6'^  he  make  retnm, 
Tour  hearts  In  vain  shidl  ^for  your  (Country  born ; 
Ulysses*  flocfks,  Tydides'  iierds  ye  graze. 
Laid  waste  the  land  that  hailed  your  earli^  days. 
The  hM'k  Phttifms  shiill  be  Isid  in  dtnt, 
But  to  yonr  ^b6rs  «^!H  the  gods  are  Just. 
O'er  tihefle  'hittietited  tombs  they  take  th^r  |>l8ee) 
The  orphan>  oan^  ^, solace  ^  our  rape* 
Ye  palqf^i  ^nd  thon^  piyisifcepooa  ^fvost  shade. 
Whose  leaves  are  strewed  wbUe  Pnam's  glories  &de. 
On.  jrlioiap^'Alas  Ir  the  widow's  tears  are  abed. 
Your  clustetij>g  hoopura  o'er  our  fathers  spread ! 
fi^  i)fiil4.pvfftept  .irbioi^e^r  >hQ  ,tQmb  shall  stand, 
And^owiVrdft  t^  aUagr.st^nMicb  his  ^embling  hand,. 
An  aged  stranger  owoe  shall  seek  t&ia  grovQ, 
To  nus*  toiv^  his  laltering  steps  shall  rpve ; 
His  feeble  arms  the  asdent  urns  enibrace, 
He  questioi^i  ^em-^ne  sHeat,  awful  race  I 
Groj^^fpo)BA,tb^  secret  plsA^es  xiseto  earth. 
The  toimb  narrates  of  t&aj^  the.  earlier  biHh. 
Dfl^piSfdaAijl  ^Upd,.  loDe  wandering  on  his  way, 
Tho  god-like  bard  relumes  the  slumbering  clay, 
Ilion,  he'  sings,  twice  raised  to  deathless  famfi^ 
The  trophied  spoil  of  each  Pelides'  name, 
Th'  sifflloted  souls,  with  his  immortal  strsdn, 
The  saorad  poeit  aoothee  to  peace  agun. 
Throughout  th^  lands  which  Ocean's  arms  embrace 
Slui]l  nonr,  for  aye,  to  each  suoDeeding  race, 
iSis  lays  divine,,  which  Argive  Princes  praise. 
And  to  renovrn  our  Hector's  virtues  raise, 
Thy  fate,  my  birother,  pity's  tears  shall  hail. 
While  g!9?|er(^  l^eUngs  o'er  the  world  previul, 
While  heartfelt  peace  a  suifering  patriot  knows, 
And  smiles  th^  sun  serene  on  human  woes." 
..•^      :.  C. 
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THE    SLAVEBv 


"BsTTXB  tMitt  <iui»  Six-^Hihqx'B  gobg  down— j 
boats  gisttfiiBg  011^^  3iri''  . 

8uoh  weretlte  Wx^tdti'tbot  >ftnMed  m^ frbtn  ai 
trouble  sleepi  into  which  my  ire^^d  e^tae^ 
had  sunk  aft^.  d^ya  of  ^judoua,  watching^.  I 
hurried  on  my  olothes^  eeoured  my  money  and 
iniill''df  9Bfy>Tai<iat»lMWlc<Miild  edleet  in^the 
pock^,  and  ttiade  4^  wet  on  deck. 

The  ship  was  stiH  lying-to  Imdet  a  single 
sail,  bnto^  now  xpQeid  heavilf  in  tl:^. trough 
<xf  ihfi^fWr  93hd  no  long^  buoyantly  surmomated 
eaoh  wave  that  mabed  down  upon  her.  But 
that  ^  M  kikd  in  a  jg^ppAt  meamx^  gome  down^ 
her, deck  nmgrt  have  ,Tbeen  swept  ctHrtiBroally* 
Thd' foremast  had  go^e  bjr  the  board,  dragging 
with  it  ttv»  foaintopimist;  and  the  wholp.  for^ 
part  of  the  ^TOtoeL  pv^seniied  a  boeae  of  iraBpanible 
wrec^  eiiA  (leBtruotton,  that  .hsm '  feorfel  testi'^ 
monjf*  to  oar  long  and 'terrible  battle  with  th^ 
elements.  ' 

Bw4t'%l»'  on  the  qnMer-deck  thai  thcr  most 
nnegnivocal  i^giis  ii  dfefeAt  pres€feted  them^ 
selveaii  ,  9ere  Ver^  crow.ded  together  the  dibri^ 
of  oiir  i>][0}i^  aitny/ih  a  state  of  terror  |md'  con- 


fusion,  the  only  exceptions  to  which  were  the 
crew  of- the  d^ip;  who  were -steadily  clearing 
away  the  wreck  l^at  impeded  their  operations, 
getting  out  the  boats,  and  passing  the  necessaiy 
stores,  into  them,  in  the  midst  of  fainting  and 
wailing  wunen  wad  distrafiijted  men,  rushing 
about  in  invest  ef  some  remnaats  of  their  pro- 
perty which  they  inSght  save,  or  harassing  the 
ofSicers  and  seamen  with  vain  queries  and  sup- 
plioationi.  . 

The  first  boat  w»a.«t  length  lipwered,  and  the 
women  one  by  one  placed  in  it.  In  obedience 
to  the  silered  law  ef  6elf>-pMBe!nration,  I  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  last  place  vacant,  but 
was  thrust  back  by  Ta  brutal  sailor.  An  obese 
old  lady»i  whoflMO  weight  must  have  been  far 
more  da&geRnw  thaa  mine  to  ti^e  ovedaden 
boat,  was  krweiiMl'  in,  «nd  it  pushed  off  fk>m  the 
sbking  vei^.  Another  followed,  and  I  at 
last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  third. 
The  boata  were  almost  instantly  separated  by 
the  racing  waters,  and  of  the  other  two  I  never 
since  received  lihe  slightest  intelhgenoe. 

After  two  days  of  unesutmpled  peril  and  pri- 
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▼ation,  we  at  length  descried  a  small  spot  of 
land,  but  strrrounded  by  dangerous  breakers. 
Already  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  safety, 
our  boat  was  suddenly  upset  by  a  roller,  and  of 
ail  its  living  freight  I  alone  reached  t^rrafltma ; 
which,  though  a  practised  swimmer,  T  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  And  eten 
in  the  moment  of  deliverance,  I  doubted  whether 
my  lot  was  greatly  improved  by  the  change.  I 
was  now  on  a  small  rode,  an  outpost  of  the 
Florida  Beef,  covered  with  white  sand,  and 
without  a  trace  of  aiiimal  Bib  dr  vegetation  on 
its  suiface ;  whQe  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  around  but  the  rolling 
of  the  waves  or  the  flying  ioean.  ei  the  brealEers. 
It  may  not  be  <ml  of  place  hers  to  offer'a  fbw 
words  of  explanation  with  respect  to  the  cir- 
CTunstances  which  had  placed  me  in  this  forlorn 
position.  The  nailie  of  Jobbins  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  the  publio  in  connexion  with  the 
cause  of  abolition  to  render  it  nnneoeSBarythat 
I  should  proceed  fMher  witii  the  question  of 
idenisty.  In  fhrtherance  of  our  glorious  en- 
terprise, it  had  been  determined  to  send  an  able 
and  experienced  writer  to  visit  the  abodes  of 
slavery,  to  search  the  inmost  rediesses  of  his 
darksome  den>  to  bring  his  most  secret  iniquities 
to  Hght^  and  to  hold  3ie  monster  tip  in  an  his 
deformity  to  universal  execration.  The  choice 
had  fbllen  upon  me,  for  I  have  eveor  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  Idie  cause,  nor,  I 
trust,  were  my  talents  unequal  to  the  taiighty 
task.  It  was  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  my 
« Howls  of  the  Middle  Passage"'  that  first 
awoke  conviction  in  the  soul  of  Caractacus  N. 
Bodee  (once  the  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged  in 
this  infamous  trade,  but  now  one  of  our  most 
fervid  and  persuasive  lecturers);  as  he  con- 
fessed to  me  one  evening,  when  abouf^  to  solioit 
the  loan  of  five  pounds.  Should  this  sentence 
meet  his  eye,  it  may  serve  as  a  bro^erly're- 
nk&ider  that  the  loan  has  yet  to  be  repaid.  Bttt 
not  to  wander  fltrther  f^om  my  subject,  I  was 
on  my  way  to  New  Orleans  Whenmy  couMf  Was 
arrested  by  this  (fisastrous  evmit. 


swift;  the  low  dArk  hutt  seeming ''8Cj2t!ely  to' 
afford  a  support  for  the  immense,  shieets  of  canvas, 
that  gleamed  white  under  the  mooo^abin^i.  I  was 
about  to  ttXL  &nr  assbtanee,  wfaoi  a  dmib^  of  her* 
character  fiaehed  upon  my  vrifiA,  tmd  'I'  sesolVed-' 
to  use  more  caution  in  approacbing^  -«  veMel  of 
Bueh  suspicious  appearance^    I  ihet^fyr^,  swani 
silently  forwards  tUl  directly  ui  her  "pp^  and^ 
as  she  at  length  surged  past  me,  succeeded  in 
gra^nng  a  rope  that  hw^-ev^  the-^ji^ jati^ 
dambeiniig  unpeitjeived  inta  a.  povt^hpla.  -    <  ^     ' 

The  place  in  which  1  now  found  myself  was 
perfectlv  dark,  but  from,  the  stifling  amoll  ai^d 
the  cans'  tiiat  came  in  my  way,  I  c6nclttdietf  it 
to  be  a  receptacle  fbt  rtoresntf  Sortie  kfiid;-  X 
had  remained  ft^r^  -fbr  some' time,  'fedtitfdetti^; 
how  I 'might  proceed  to  a^ure  MfeeU  of  the' 
vesseVs  character,  when  a  peculiar  sc^t,  'Whjph 
seemed  to  oome  from  the  ottier  iMe  of  tiie  heSk- 
head  I  was  leaning  agkirat,  aiteailM  tf^'^lfbetory' 
sense.    1'  xefebgtii^d  it  tA  6nce'fok*'rhid'4ftdod. 
on  the'platform  by  the  sid6  of  that 'dark,  ^^^^ 
of  freedom,  Thomas  Jumbp  — who  iu^iTO^his" 
escape  fiwm   iflatery  in  a  quart  ■  bottle-'^S(n(! " 
inhaled  the  odotir  of  sattetJty  Whidh  ^  HL^b^' 
impassioned momeitts  pervade- tM'itifttkrrihere^ 
for  yards  Aroind'lvtm.    'A '^icrriHle'  Mlajplpitm 
rushed  into  my  brain,  and  was  the  nek^'mpment 
fearftdly  confirmed.  .     *^ 

From  a;  not*twy  fistant  part  bf  ttte  Hch^er,^ 
sounds  of  revfelryhad  fttt*  MmeHhUi  "ilttrtated  'fey  - 
disapproviiig  earis. '  Troin  thfe  tiSato^  j  (iti«tftftr  a  C 
voice  now  rose  oh  the  air,  giving' Tjuerancfe^o^^ 
the  fblLowing  ]A)omij^!e  ditty,  ev^Vori  of* 
which  burned  itself  indelibly  into  my  abHo«*ent^ 
memory: — 


II ». 
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Yor  three  days  more  I  reuudnsd  on'  the  tt>ck; 
subsisting  on  the  shell-fish  that>  ckmg  to  its 
sides,  and  the  brackish  Water  tliat  welled  utH 
from  its  sands.  At  last,  as  i  awtAte  one  moonl^ 
mght  fitun  uni^fbeshiag  slumber,  I  was  vi^e^-' 
joyed  by  the  sight  of  a  vessel  heading  lowardfif 
my  inhespitable  dweHiAg^plaee^  As  she  nfBoAe 
nearer,  I  pereeiyed  that  her  cotlrse  tnttst  *6bjvy 
her  past  the  rock  at  the  distalt60  of  nearly  half 
a  mile.  I  had  no  means  df  'atttac^fi^^  atti^timi 
in  that  imperfect  Hght ;  and  rather  l^an  lose  this 
dtaneie  of  release,  I  determined  to  entrust  niyself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  shatks  in  an 
attempt  to  intercept  her.  I  accordingly  swam 
out  to  a  point  that  seemed  to  lie  nearly  in  her 
course,  and  awsfited  her  approach.  The  vessd 
soon  .eame  near  enough  fi>r  me  to  discern  her 
distinguishizt^  diaHMlertttics.  It 'was  a  small 
sebootter  under  liiH  sazi,'  and  apparently  very 


Witli  aBib  let  fidi  and  abated  batos^  ind  idetf^of  ttflj 

(^oaDdwei«we;  t    • 

We  pasaed  tl^  bank,  stood  Toood  ^theLligb^  ai^d  niled.. 

away  to  sea. 
Th^  whd  was  ftlr,  thfe  ooAit  was  clear,  uid  ih^'  Mg^  M^ 

noways  sloir,  "  "-'' 

F€g  dw  oaa  »nfl»ittyBahtmSit,'aadi'twasitfaiia  ^k»^W 

-g0<         '  •    <    .    ■        ,•  i>     ,  :  J    .  .  /•:  •■  »i   'I  •    .;!: 

A  cttribk  itto  to  tht^'westlwcl-wei  dad  iHieA^wSPilJade  lifts'' 

^e  kept  the  offing  all  the  day,  and  crosaed  the  bsit>al  • 

,Six  huadr^d  Qiggera  U^  the  ho^  and  sey^t)^  wj^  didl^ 

And  Wh^  we'd  ^'thto'ha«M'<^''MrM'^^'^>^ 

We  a^eij  had  got  off  tpe  coom  ^Ibre  we  fft^  a  i 


Then'  We'^packeS  on  ev^  stitch  wodTd  ^ti!did»Thdnlgn't^ 


I 


Mnd4t'  hh^ 
And  we  walked  alcu^^l  fiidHiedtt  kfiti(B^^iUi*1«itl9  J 

flhedtdiknow,  t-.-  •  "i.-/  '* 

As  iveU  aa  «veK  a  a^  oi^  board*  ^twa^  ti^e  fiqr>  p*i  1^.  g^^vt; 

We'd'  carried  d,Way  the  royal  yard,  andtibie'afciodihjjOoMii' 
were  gone;    •   '     '    -  " '-   -tJ^  c^•;•^. 

Sa[fs  thia  sktppari  thsy  may  aliaiid  at  go,  rm  4tkii»iM%% 
don^t  crack  on ;  t  •••■>'-»>   • 

So  the  weather  Ueaces  well  round  in^  ^ndtl^  tqgiall  set 

And  We^t  keep  ^e  hriff  three  points' awaylio^'itri  Qiiie'. 
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Oh,  yariann  imdw  die  did  roll  in  the  trough  of  the 

deep  BeaB, 
And  the  masts  they  threshed  about  like  whips,  as  she 

pltinged  befbre  the  breeae, 
And'efery  yaid  it  boekled  vp,  like  to  s  ben^Bngf  bow, 
Bufe  the  apeiB 'were  liMigh  ae^haleboiie,  iad  ^th«iaB  tioM 

for  ttatogo. 

We  drop^  the  Britisher  in  the  Bigfat»  and!  ov  eargo 

landed  WGw 
nien  ashore  we  went  with  pockets  ftdl  of  doUari  on  the 

.     ^ree, 
Asid  when  the  Ucker  it  is  oat,  and  the  locker  it  Is  low. 
Then  to  sea  agion  in  the  ^bony  trade  twill  be  ttnie  fbt 

oatoga- 

.  The  last  ohoras  of  this  hozrible  dhant  came 
to  an ,  end,  and  wiia  Aoccoeded  \>j  a  sound  of 
what  w«re  donbtleBa  the  liJindles  of  dirks  and 
pistols  beating  the  tabb  in  applause.  I  had^ 
then,  escaped  from  the  loneliness  of  the  desert 
rooky  only  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  slaipie  ship, 
and  mji  neart  died  within  me. 

AoMrretfient on  the  other  side  of  the  hnlk- 
head  recalled  me  to  the  reooUeotiion  tfaati  I  was 
separated  but  by  a  single  plank  finom  the  notims, 
of  these  mcamate  demons.  A  new  idea  took 
poeseasion  of  .me.  I  am  noty  I  must  confess^ 
physically  courageous^,  but  a  solemn  sense  of 
daty  nerml  me  to  the  taek-Hmd  I  eonghed. 

"What  de  debbil's  dat?"  said  a  yoioe^  in 
startled  self-communing. 

.".Po  not  be  afiraid,"  lanvwexed;.  ^'I  am  an 
ETi§^isb,maT)  anda^good  Chiistiati.  I  will  relieve 
^Ottrand  ypur  &Uow*captivQs  from  your  jitters; 
if  you  will  assist  me  to  osptnre  the  vessel  and 
take*  bee. to  ^England,  where  you  will  be  firee  the 
nioment  jou,  touch  the  soiL'' 

But  without  waiting  to  answer,  my  interlo- 
enter  rushed  from  the  spot.  An  instant  after, 
therei  wissia  templing  of  feet^aiomHid  me ;  I»  was 
seized  by  a  dozen  rough  hands/  and  dra^jed-  on 
deck.  I' was  now  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
htawny.rufflansj  most  of  whom^  from  &e  state 
of  their  habilimentsi  seemed  just  aroused  from 
tlmri.  ldb«r  iBiis^ I  oeuUr  mtto^  aa<  aaswer '  to 
liieir  fierce  and  oonfiised  queries,  several  otiwrB, 
wb^r .  tkpoghr'  19  -  sea^  4ttUe^  appealed-  sime- 
what  sujperior  to  the  rest,  came  up  froBi;<the 

''AvBsij  there!"  roared  a  ferocious«Iooklng 
iHan  i^th  a  bllu^k  beard  and  whiskers^  whom  by 
htjt-  ytnim  T  TBfiffiOiinised  as  thB'dbyanter  of  that 
Moloch-anthem*  ''Shiver  my  timbers,  if>  it 
ain't  a  bloody  pirate.  Bless  my  dear  eyes;  but 
I'll  bl^W  his  b»iin)s  out^  And  he  pres^ted  a' 
large  pistol  at  my  head.  I  dosed  my  eyes 
bimlmllmifyf/vs^^     instent  death. 

**  You'll  scare  him  out  of  his  wits^  Timniiiis,'' 
ssid^aiiodi^,  whof'  seemed'  t(o  bcf  the  captain. 
*'  I^et^B  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself  fisst^ 
Kow,  Sir,  what's  brought  you  hers  ?" 

But  I  was  frozen  witl:^ horrorfiaad  oould  net 
get  out  a  word, 

**  TalDe  a  dritaky  shipmate,"  sidd  ihe^  ftrst 
speaker,  pulling  a  cork  out  of  the  mu^le  of 
his  pistol.    If  you  are  to  he  run  up  to  thp  yard- 


axttL'to-moAKiWi  that  ain't  no  reaB6n  as  how  you 
shouldn't  i^lioe  the  main-biraoe  to-ni^ht." 

I  was  a  little  reassured  by  the  temporary 
respite;  and  discovering  that  Staibrdshire  had 
had  more  hand  then  Biraungham  in  the  manu- 
factuie  of  the  Ibnmdahle  weapon  offered  me,  I 
forced  myself  to  swallow  a  small  portion  of  the 
liquid  fire  which  it  contained,  and  at  last  found 
my  tongue.    I  detailed  the  ciroumstances  of  our . 
shxpwieok,  li^y  own  esca^  and  the  manner  of- 
my  coming  on  boards    My  conversation  with  the 
informing  slave  I  disdidned  to  ^liate  or  deny^ 
especially  as  the  attempt  would  have  been  use- 
less.    They-  Ustened-  seriously  enough  to  my 
account   of    the    shipwreck    and    subsequent- 
disaster^  but  at  every  sentenoe  of  my  personal 
narrative  I^was  interrupted  by  peals  of  fffihumaur 
langhter.  ■ 

''  Well^"  said  the  Captain,  when  I  had  finished 
my  storvi  ''  after  three  days  <rf  dams  and  mussda* 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  a  change  of  diet.- 
Billy  these  will«  g^ve  you  scmie  supper,  and  find- 
you  something  to  put  on"  (I  had  swam  off  in' 
my  shirt  and  trousers) ;  **  and  noiv  I  vote  we« 
turn  in." 

And  he  disappeared  with  his  compamons.' 
Mos6of  the  sailors  also  went  bek>w,  and  I  waS' 
left  alon^with  the  treaehereus  bkiek,  who,  it' 
f^peaced,  was  oompelled^  to  serve  as*  a  sort  of 
under-stewardy  a  foretaste  of  the  slavery  to' 
w^ch  he  was  deservedly  doomed.  He  ooiw 
ducted  me  into  a  kind  of  store-room,  and*  set* 
a  homely,  but  plentif^  meal  beiore  me,  to* 
which,  in  i^ite  of  my  fears^  I  did  ample  justice.* 
I  had  no  inclination'  to  hdd  any  oenverse  with 
him,'  after  the  perfidy  with  which  he  had  mei? 
my  offer  of  liberation;  and  felt  relieved  when;< 
having  hung  up  a  hammock,  he  bade  me  good-* 
night  with*  an  insolent  giin» 

It  was  late  next  morning  when  I  awoke. 
Alter  partaking  of  break£s»t,  which  I  fousod  laid 
out  for  me,- X  ventured  on  deck;  not  without 
some  fiisgiviDgs  as  ta  my  reception,  which  were, 
however,  dispdled  by  the  burst  of  laughter  that 
greeted  me  from  the-eaptain  and  his'friends.-  No 
frirther  threats  of  pumshment  were  held  o^t, 
but;  there  wnaa  a  proposal  to  make  me  swear  the 
dipeadful  oath  whieh  bound  those  lawless  men 
tegetheiv  and  eAter  as  one  of  them.-  The  point> 
iMMveves^  was  not  pressedj  and*  I  escaped  this 
awful'4csiigen' 

I,  of  oojorsei  eonoesied^my  »atlie  and  the  par- 
poas  of  my  journey.  Do  have^  revealed,  either 
would  have  been  to  &U  an  instant  viotim*to  the 
passions  of  those  unrelenting  numsters,  who 
would  assuredly  not  have  let  slip  the  o^K>rtu* 
nity  of  destroying  so  dangerous  an  enemy  to 
their  nefiurieus  -traffic^  After-  a  while,  they 
seemed  to  tire  of  me,iand Iwss  left  to  dispose  of 
my  actions  mush  as  I  pleased.  Bnoouraged  by 
the  temporary  good-humour  in  which  some  of 
the  commoner  rufians  appeared  to  be»  I  by  de- 
grees entered  into  eonyersation  with  them,  and 
Gjupce^ed  in  dj^awiag  from  th«m  some  of  the 
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horriiyiDg  details  of  their  soul-searing  employ-  i  tain  no  satisfactory  information,  either  from  the 


ment.  On  these  subjects  they  seemed  to  take 
not  only  pride,  but  actual  pleasure,  in  imparting 
information;  for,  at  the  tedMoi  deeds .wfainh 
my  benumbed  £u>ultie6  aInuHib  refoaed  to  oon- 
template,  yells  of  demfioiae  de^ght  irould  bural 
from  all  within  hewing. 

Thna  the  first  few  days  9^i  mQF^oaptiTit^:  passed. 
In  the  evenings  I  was  occasioaally  sumnaoned 
into  the  cabin  to.  the  pseifsiMse  0!f  the  supencnr 
villains ;  omipelhKl,  thMigh  .an.advoeato  ot-  tee* 
totalism,  to  pungle  in  thejr  oaro«a4da;  wd  em* 
ploye4  lA  entering  ^  what /they  eaUed  the  log 
of  the  voy^gj^.from  details  4NraUy supplied. by 
the  company,  ^heahysses  of  iujiqiuJty  re^^ealed 
hy  these  awful  xeoofcls  w^pe  such  as  tW  mosii 
|iroli£cimiypnations  of  our  gifted  feJlowrlabownata 
nave  neyer  yet  descended  .into%  from  these  in- 
fernal statistics  I  gatheit^d  the  overwhelming 
fEUits,  that  in  th^  limted  spaqe  afforded  by  Ihe 
bold  of  this  .sdioonpr  ;(wtach  measi&red  baBsly 
one  hundred  aiid  eighty  UmA)t  ^)iwards>Df  two 
thousand  human  beinos.  had  betfi  inMnwmirt 
at  the  comwencevient  joj?^  the.%Moya|^)  and 
that  neadiy  three-fourths  of  these  had/  sinoe 
perished  &^m  the  hovrihl^  eruelti^s  praetiM 
on  them;  which  wene  ^r^eewted  wi^  ao  signs 
of  remorse  and  wiiii.  poiabiTe!  loemmt^tw^  ^ 

But  not  alone, in. ^  log-w^p^i  these  miradea 
of.  wickedness  recorded*  These,  with  4v»ry  th^ 
miuixtestparticuW.tba<f  I  Qould  glean- fitwn  (he 
Bailors^  I  uansfenre^  t^  paper  in  lihe  secMsy!  of 
tba  room  allotted  to  m^i  whioh  wm  owtdy  in*^ 
traded  o^;  tbou^  I.  tn^piUed  at' evety  Mwe 
while  th^s  engi^gedf  sinci9  my  li£^  ^wM  ineviitahly 
have  been  siiciifio^  by.dis^pvery.  «  Vrm  -these 
mi^terials»  in  the.^xMivse.of  littte  ti^ore  than  a 
month  that  I  passed  in  thisr  ^vilveeadf  X  had 
compiled  a  work  which,  iiwld  pipbaMy  ha¥e 
es^tended  to  throe  y^lu^l^s;..aaQd.  whose  d»- 
dosures  would  at  oivcebaT«^ttnk:tbs  Cmusb  of 
slavery.to  the  lowest  depths  of  %UQimiiiy<  The 
sphooner  and  her/ demon  crew,  wet0  miniitel^; 
described,  and  the  diabolioal  chsMoter.  of  eaeh; 
ahandfWi^  individjiial  ..delineated  from,  phy^ 
siognomical  evidence^,  As  thoi  interior  of  itb^ 
hpld  was  jac|)o]|4y^<H)i^9i9^1ed£rpm..mdi  X/Was 
obligod  to  depict  iti^  hoi?QiB  fiFoxa.my:  th^nstiflai 
knowledge  of  tbef»  arka  of  tentuire*  Jtt  fao^  I: 
never  oould  «sc^:tain.il]9  prfpisQ.  loeali^  .  <  But^ 
besides  that  from  the  gansat  extent  of  ihe  oabini^ 
it  must  haveoQ(M|piied /but4.amal}  si^aee^eiKeaoifcc 
a  yesseLf)f  tha^m^^neyeriQimykske^ledge  was 
even  that  ^aee  ,'vientUated  by  thq  9w»yfl^ 
the  hatcbea;  not  w^sne  libe  mgvm  ler^per-i 
mitted,  as  in  other  silavers^  .ti>  stn^tch  their 
cramped  and  nva»ao]/Bd  limbs  isnd.' inhalOi  the 
sefinsshiog  sea4)neei^  op  deck.  Indeed,  the 
only  bLaek  wk(m  I  saw  ^hile  on  board  wee  that 
despicabile traitor,  whose. orime  I  did  mi  oout 
to  seit  down  in  those  denjandatory  pages; 

.  There  waa  aoother  point  on  whidii  X  aoiild  ob* 


crew  or  their  superiors.  This  was  the  present 
destination  of  the  schooner.  Not  that  there  was 
any  apparent  mrnritlingness  to  answier  my  ^qcspI 
tions  on  eifiisr  «f  these  «ubject8»  hut  (hoaimrmv 
varied  almost  with  every  persea  -I  addressed. 
At  ieogth,  howwrsar,  I  was^  one  jn^stting^ 
startled  in  the  seclusion  of  myoahin  hy  tlie-w^ 
afKne*anBouncemenirthat  Und  was  innghti  i 
hastily  oonoealed  my  papers  ia  vmy>m  puis.ef 
my  dress,  and  kurned  cok  deck;  A.  few  ^uxtr 
brooght  us  elosa  in  with  a  port  that  I  %Bew 
well.  There  ixndd  be  no  doubt  that  the/suMatfla 
hadprorvidtotiidly  iaistSEkeni  their  oootqa  (£ ^auJL 
^wqiMatty  liaaid  them  aiMtthemsttisft'  tkn  iressel^t? 
atearing);  and  wtare  rmnpng  jnio'thie'  isoi^ 
mon^;  1km  it  whs  indubiti^ihaliaibeiir.oC: 
Oohres  that  wa^core  neiw  entSMg^^inl^  tile  liolb 
speed  which  a  stning-  bfesza'  ialpertei*  in  ant 
enarmoua  sails,  and.  in  <hsilf  an  hour  iqsoo  vs. 
anthdrod  amidst  a  -cBiwd'  of  KngliA-  iditppiagi  i 
appreacftued  ths  captain,  and  inmbliaq^yaaBkedb 

prt'wiiiminn  Am  go  ondlQiei.     To  HkJ  jOyiohfaa^ 

prise^  he  aaaotded  thertwineat  wkhia  iaai^ 
aiBd'iodUingia:a  hoat;in  tfaa< -viaiidtyy  X  '^aca^Mi 
firaraithi^ floating  pandemtonidmt-    •     '    -  >*    :; 

I  .stcod'  ar^ce  una:  en  iBrit^b  -gto«cnd'i:1Mi 
thflze  WM  litt&e.time'  for'  seSf-tongnEto&tibB,  fw 
I  hoad  a  stem  duty  to  psrflaann.  Kusknig-  up  far 
apettjrc^cer  intnandunifovm,  wlio  jtat^thaa 
came  out  of  a 'puhlic-houjae,  I  airafllsd  hini:3aitig 
the  astounding.  intpJiagmee  tisata:  slavhv^iwas 
lying  alnvMt  undar  .-the  guns  tif'  liiarv<es8eL 

'<  Whfixe?''  lie  demanded,  BBTTByiQ|r  m&witfa8 
incredulous  surprise;  .    *      .  i 

'<.TbareI  ^tbere  T'  I  breatidessly  e&cdaimed,.. 
p€intangiio:thaiDii][uitoafls(diooDeri   *    -•'  I'l.  ./r 

V  Jfta^yjyoui  pmcioils  ifodF'  iiaifc<i«aBljr  ib^ 
tooted;' '  ^ thafc'aMK  Twighamfa  ytokt^ •  aa  ia  jw^ 
in fiwm a cruite^V    :  :  t '-^  •* 

'I  staggered  baok.  as'tha  trntk-hinai'iipon- 
me*  Ibougjk  a  white- man^:  and  aiiirec^bsarv 
BritMht  isubjecty  Iibadvbeen  comtiatxhenu^ 
sold,  and  the  boaekron'whick  L  had'eaipended  «d 
msudi  tiaae,  labestr^  dnd  talaat,!  waaaiiapljf  ifiite 
pa$0ixi  ..  ..-'•':'..■.•*. '-  -.<  r 

,  One  wsed  mora.  J- have'>reeBiitly 'betaiien^. 
gf^iedfOh  a'workleaporfs^liie  jnmoDaMty  of  tJia 
dtage^r  That  il  ^raig^.  ensni^  th^  'ttutii  laadb 
viAodness'  oLmyi  detamptioiiai'b^idiaiwingr'Aenii 
£roBt;actuid olbservatum^  I'heeLtated{Att^taHaBP 
tore  into  ^eiikittatiin^  stmospkeDa<ofi  ftuttL^tcai 
'Wlien^t  entered  tke'tempia  of  Tiee,)4die^onvtilin: 
had  just)  rises,  on  a  meiodnma..  •T\m  .'prinoipd) 
Qotor^whQ.'peraoiiated  a  pisataicapfeaHi,  caskjedani 
the^aofiiae^  his  hals  stnek  nund  -with  Jightad 
laatehas,  kis^righthandteaaididhing^aoatiiGf^his; 
leCt  a  irevolflren^^-^a  fearful  piotoos  af>  themvist' 
passions  that  degcade^oa^  iallsn  naiurei  ■  diwiM 
isdsguidad  man  itivmed  itmad,  I  jaDagiaiBed  a 
never*to-be*fovgotten  coantenanoei  '  It-  wds  thrt 
of  l^e  hlaiQM)eatded<r»ffian  wdtii'flieipistitd^ 


1  '  > 
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£vBi^  wbisUb  tosnuffy  is '  a  piotare  ^[aUafyi  'in 

wbieh  haagf  a  se^ooBf  itiore  or  Icnn  eitiaiiare,  of 

workft  of  a  Iki^Minokiss  of .  ast  thaft  all  the  bert 

aobooia,  anoiait  or.  modems  hen^  been  able  to 

prodnoeu!   'They  are:.tke  illBsfEations  of  a  }a&^ 

Yistoasy,  and  tkeif  oolaim  am  iJ»  hnoff  'of  life 

iteell-«r-now  qiDpad  with;  ''-the. goldeQ 7>oiicil  of 

the  dliwn^  in  tints  df  light  and  xoaeate  aoftaoBB 

-rHKKir  ihadowodwith^'thagiooaeiaf  earth^foaka 

and  oolipfld^'"  tenible  .to  look. tipoa^iiatofal  and 

appaUini^'to  iDeoG^    it  ia  a:boiiatifiii:prot(|noii 

that^tbexareaUdiaiiahnag'Titn^t.aiid  tintthe 

owaer  oSS  eaoh'galkiy ikeepeitfae  key:  of  i^  and 

muflt  iralki  alobe  .;wittihi  it^  iand  .cda  aflbnit  none 

other  lb  |n37tiQi|pateidba^t]mt<<pri:vstB:8peotalolo» 

Aaioiig  tikerpii^tMreatbai  omhrnied  ior  eolitaix 

QontenpbitiDD^i  thara  Ik  aLvays:  ono  (saro  in^aome 

anomaloiis.BiQd  unnatoinl)  oaasB).  aiMncwliidi'tiie 

iDiBd's  e^  dm^Sk  mthrlotifag  and  juioaBveh 

mBiabianoo-'<Hto  ii^hicb'  iro^  nrevt  ioirohiBtBrify, 

ill  BMaiiiente.  of  -  pwwpwitj  a&  weHk  aadn  those  <rf 

adxanifyJaA  lioiatoiutoe  of.'syikipalh7.eiiliker'Jn 

joy  or  sorrow — and  irhaoti  l^a  >  older  ^aw^gmns^ 

and  the  fiwiher  iinttedsB  firooatha  pseaaoirvieiv'y 

secDia  tojatand  .out  more  axqnisitaiiifenn.and 

ooioar-^^dnofee  inviting*  to  the  eye,  ja<tfa  d^ar  to 

thalLeia3fe4    11:^18.  ifaa  piotare  of :  that  tomiplete, 

Ibanghi.iiaavowv.'wOrMy.iA  iKliio^;:i;0e  are  dia^. 

oiplined  Hy  patenul  oaie^  aiid  admooaoticmy  aad 

love,  aad  tonditaieBe;  or,   itataf  be,  by  the 

aotrowB'of  adrersity  lovingly^  shared  together, 

for  the  part  we  are  destined  to  piay  en  iho  broad' 

«A9ia  iitAHe^^^M ^ttRsld  IrhichwdB ioonxprised 

within  the  four  ^walls  of  Our  Boiisa  nt'Mjfm^fm 

tha  da|ra  lot  iofiincy  land  ehslkdhood^  wh^  Some 

wtm  w  worULito  bb^  boaaasib  we'knawiiandeatfed 

to  know  little  of  the  world  beyond,  t  Ala%  tiiat 

snob  piatavfe  ^honld  .fhde  vway  intb  dos^  deafh, 

who  dett>uEs  ma:  %ad.:oar.  xnemoiaea  togethev. 

Iiet  BaabOiaUewBd (to reproduoe  oho  ofthaia^'iCl 

loalDt^lBrait.TaniiBhirifth'theresi.c      r  . 

My  ohiUbood'a  bnme^  aa  I  goaw  to  .oonaciimfr^ 
ness  within  it,  must  have  presented  to  a  stranflur 
almost  t)letaa&t  -and  a^nbeahle  pictovac  The 
house  8tQo4>>.an4  tfaongh  withr  la  "modernispi 
ihoe^  iiiatanda yely  itt:whBb.wns in  rtina  days  of 
my  bojdiood  aLendon  auinub^ithoagfait-'iBtioiw 
svaUoiwednp  iaLendon  pmiper:'  -It  waaa amd 
zfloiay  tesidtnae,  ap4hi%  vemarkalile^ti)  look.at^ 
but  convBtdent  and  ^cpansirt  ^tisila^)  Itha^ 
onqsy  (fbr|tbe  indul^noe  id  some  wdbim  olrothery 
been  ttaoporBnlyi^MdiitiBd  by  one-  of  the  aonaof 
tho'Ihird 6001^. and therelioii and  veetigas  of 
anexpttuive:  zatihJEtar  ^toKn&reftaed  tasieraiidotf 
oertaia  IdxurioaaappliaDaoes  not  eomxnbn  in.  fiiose 
da^  fWGre  yet:  tra^eabla  within  it.  Thus  Itie 
walls  of  ike  noble  dxawing^ioom  were  lined,  not 
with  tha  patterned  papering  of  the  upholsterer, 
but  with  the  findsfaed  ddsigna  of  a -wateir*(»)loul< 
artist,  representing  a  trellis-work  of  knotted 
boughs  interwoven  with  exquisite  dowers  and 


foliage,  pepulotis  w^h  bifd^  abd  ^(orgebtis  luscfct)! 
hovering  aboire^  ^e  blossoms  oribastSng    on 
InsmouB  ttMr    TbMre  was  a  bath-room  snppli^ 
yith  hot  and  cold  watot  by  pipes  from  ijhe 
g^uadfdoor  ;  ■  atid  -dfere  w^'  a  flat   ptiome- 
nadeon'the'Mof  of 'tho  boilse,  deeded -b^ 
oraamsirtal  bdhisMdes^tod  ootiifmahding  an  ex- 
tensive view.   Ths)  garden  beldnd,  whSeh  IM  now 
txansfttmed  inio"»  eireet  ^f'-ttnrd-yate  sh6p-- 
keeper^,  ^as  not  dverlb(^«dj  #^  three^fotittb^ 
of  an  acre  in  eixient,  was'  sumto^&d'/by  altier*- 
nato  limea.tnd  pojAti^  of  tWenty  years'  grb^ffh, 
and  had  been  adorned  ^fKth  ^taitues,  a  f^  of 
wiiioh  remained^  ^fh-  the  pedestkU^  tiUmte;  in 
a  faths^tinie-i^ora  and  mu^lated  coii^tiofn.  At 
tiie^end  of  the  gard^'  stood  h  |^iie  of  bltok^- 
looldni^  brick  ^misds  of  wlviehwe  aikdeitotise; 
ttu^  were  <MB%a^a^ 'by  V'^tti^'^  turret  Ml- 
ofwiiidows;  add  ha^g  a  smsb  ^eupdla  on  top*; 
TiMta-'lHttmiMa'  widi^  fbifbidiien^  gi^d,  and  in 
my  chUdhdod  were  siiffered  to  ruxt  to  deeay-^^; 
onoilow^^ room' : only  #fe^  uwMi'  aa  a  t6bl-house; ' 
mA  hom  thia  a  'dtairoas^  led  off' to^  ar  iset  xit 
oiORttberb  •which,  }Mn4ng;  the&  ^tttfers  dose^ 
and  being  abandon^  to  the  dust '^nd'tii^sbidepr,'^ 
ware  dark,''di'^ary,  'and  'mvsl^ous,  and '  rcpul- 
sire,  *wi(Ji  a  mouldy -smcfil.  "Thb  gat^en  Waif 
laid  entasoneg^Msy  Jawn,  with  a  wid<i  gtaveF 
walk  aivyund  U ;  and  next  to  the  enclosing  wall», 
and  undop  tii€r'litii0s  and  pdplaii^,  ran  a  cdnti-* 
nnoos  fiower^bed,  about 'Sik  ieet  In 'Ifidtlh;  iU 
wkM^  only  the  hardiest  lloWers&i^ei^U.  In 
tlia  o«ntiia  of  the"  laWn  «ito6d  an  aged'liirwlihorii'^ 
tseO)! whose  grotes^e  afra^gwrnenx  6f  branches 
was^ai  soax^e  0^  eadi^fss  adndration, '  aiid  wMfth 
blessbm^  intb-'theshnilitadeof  a  tnbnst^  toow- 
bail  in  the  spttog^  seeniiittg  '1M  whole  nbigh^ 
bsnilioad  with  i«d  deli^^ons^ '  fra^prattre^:  "  Aground 
tha  tree  wfinre^nastSc  «ebts^wi:mi^'^ten  with  elge, 
wjbtb  wouM  ^  accetahiodat^  twbnty'tiitteii^,  and 
wteia'  a'fkvMtite>rkoPt  dtiriftg  thb  -hebits  of 
mvaiiierv'  But  il  is  titoe  tliat  ^mr  hbnsehold 
e^tild  coma  tfpon  the"  Seene.' '    -  *  - 
-^ ''/%  fhtheiiin^bis  habit  aa^Jh^iiv^d"^  t^as  in 
pera^nthe  model  of  a  ^ntleman;  atid'isonietMi^g 
niofn;    Though  not  '^nfeXif  sIboVe  the' average 
hoigkt,  h0  looked  tall.  '  Ftile)  and  dark  in  com-' 
pkxiini^-^^hder,  bnt  ^ft^t,  eomphct^  and,  ftrm  lA 
figOM  icnd  bietring'^^^^^iet,  tttcitin«,  atfd^ttidibtis 
in'  habita^-J^iei  <c6ttimanded' -respect; '^vt^  teve' 
rbnce,  aawell^^m^'Menda  hs^traag^  i'  fii  fhet; 
1-never  ia  wy  lift  Mr  him  frekted-  by'  eJtb'^' 
but  witik  the(de<^re&6e'W%Lich  it  se^ed  pAttiral' 
for  all  to  pay,  i&ough  ^'he  woaUhaVe  -  been  ftr 
fhnn   «xaetilig   it.''-  A    stranger  might  have 
thotight  tlknt  he  piqued  himself  dn  %ij^  fe^rve^ 
there  was  so  littie  demonstrative  abont  him  i 
but  the  fiict'Was  the  reverse.    Now  and  -then  he 
would  have  'an<  aeoess  of  aafmaJt'  spitlts'Srhich 
would  burst  out  into  a  sort  of  tempest  of  exube- 
rant ^n  and  frolic,  accompanied  with  the  drollest 
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jokee  and  indtticismSi  maldiig  the  whole  house 
ring  with  merriment — after  which  he  wotild 
subside  again  into  his  wonted  semi-abstraction, 
aad  gentle,  tranquil  way.  He  always  walked 
into  the  city  eifter  break&st,  and  returned  again 
to  dinner  at  five  o'clock,  when  he  would  retire 
to  his  study  for  the  evening,  or  sitting  by  the 
fire,  at  a  small  table  just  large  enough  for  his 
writing-desk,  would  scribble  away  for  hours  to- 
gether, unmolested  by  the  noise  and  gossip  of  the 
family  circle  around  him.  This  cii^e  consisted 
of  my  mother,  three  elder  sisters,  one  younger, 
my  brother  Frank,  sometimes  my  brother  Gran- 
ville, and  myself* 

Of  my  dear  mother  I  hardly  know  how  to 
speak.  Beautiful  to  look  upon  she  was,  but  no 
one  ever  thought  of  her  personal  beauty  who 
knew  her  intimately.  To  my  father  she  was  a 
second  self— almost  as  literary  and  well-read  as 
he,  she  had  a  livelier  sense  of  the  humorous 
and  of  the  poetic,  and  a  &culty  of  discriminaiion 
in  matters  critical  which*  if  not  greater  than 
his  own,  was  certainly  more  ready,  prompt, 
and  intuitive.  A  lover  of  books,  she  in- 
dulged in  reading  only  as  a  luxury,  and 
devoted  her  life  to  the  eare  of  her  family; 
the  companion  of  her  daughters,  the  coun- 
sellor and  Mend  of  her  sons, — she  was  the 
anxious  slave  of  all.  Her  feuling  health,  which 
sometimes  confined  her  to  her  room,  was  the 
only  cloud  that  for  many  years  hung  over  our 
dwelling ;  but  she  reappeared  after  every  retire* 
ment,  like  the  sun  of  April  after  a  storm,  with 
smiles  and  cheerMiiess  for  us  all.  My  eldest 
sister  Susy  was  a  raven-haired,  jet-eyed,  laugh- 
ing creature,  too  short  in  stature,  and  too  plump 
and  good-natured  to  be  a  heroine,  and  too  care- 
less for  herself  to  be  the  source  of  care  to  any- 
one else.  She  was  bom  to  make  way  for  others^ 
and  to  make  tl^t  way  pleasant  to  them ;  she 
eoM  not  appear  anywhere  without  making  the 
place  more  comfortable  and  more  cheerfol  by 
her  presence ;  and  there  was  no  merit  in  loving 
her,  aa  everybody  did,  because  in  so  doing  eaeh 
one  felt  that  he  was  but  loving  his  particular 
benefactor.  Alice  and  Kate,  who  came  next  in 
age  to  Suey,  were  supposed  to  be,  and  really 
were,  very  handsome  girls,  accomplished  too; 
but  though  I  Loved  thbm  truly,  I  fancied  them 
proud,,  at  least  at  the  period  on  which  I  have 
my  eye  at  the  jvesent  moment — ^and  I  semember 
telling  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  courting  AlicOi  my 
opinion  with  regard  to  that  matter,  and  recom- 
mending him  to  tell  Goldsmith,  who  came  after 
Kate,  the  same  thing — which  he  did.  These 
stately  sisters  of  mine  were  so  much  alike,  that 
I  hardly  knew  them  apart  at  ten  paces  distance, 
and  they  were  constantly  mistaken  for  each  other 
by  every  member  of  the  family.  My  little  sister 
Lucy  was  but  six  when  Suay  9ame  of  age.  With 
liUcy  I  think  I  had  more  to  do  than,  any  one 
else,  and  almost  made  a  boy  of  her.  We  were 
inseparable,  and  had  the  same  amusements  and 
the  same  sljudies,  and  ran.  from  the  sam^  books 


in  which  Busv  gave  us  our  leasoiis,  to  the  same 
peg-tops,  balls,  marbles,  and  shuttlecocks  in  the 
gcurden  for  amusement  in  play-houxs.  Lacy 
was  the  little  doll  and  pet  of  the  ibmily,  and 
would  have  been  spoiled,  if  spoiting  in  hes  case 
had  been  possible— which  it  wasn't. 

My  eldest  brother,  Gxanville  the  QreA,  90 
we  used  to  call  him,  was  a  tall,  gentLemnly, 
and  lather  pretentious  fellow.  He  was  ene  ci 
the  Cfarist-cnurch  boys,  and  stood  high  in  the 
elass  of  Grecians,  and,  whatever  he  did  al 
school,  boxe  himself  with  sufficient  oaatemtmoo 
at  home — ^scarcely  deigning  to  talk  with  us 
children,  but  tallong  in  a^  mndiloqaent  vein 
with  my  liBLther  on  all  speakahle  occasioiia.  My 
next  brother,  Frank,  who  stood  between  nte  and 
Granville,  resented  this,  and  delighted  to  trip 
up  Gran'nlle,  if  possible^  in  a  eareless  6t  hasty 
expression,  and  ask  if  that  wexe  Gveek— for 
whioh,  on  one  occasion,  I  recollect,  he  got  a 
tremendous  box  <hi  the  ear,  which  OcaaviUe 
assured  him  was  Greek  (bawling  out  the 
Homwic  designati(Hi  fbr  it)  and  no  doubt  aiioul 
it  But  Gnnville  was  a  good,  generous  leUow 
at  bottom,  and  proved  himself  so  in  after  daj^r 
Frank,  who  was  two  years  older  then  I,  was  a 
practical  genius,  whose  Becreations  even  had  a 
tttOitarian  turn :  his  instinat  was  to  be  contriving 
something  continually,  or  else  to  wani«r  aws^ 
from  home,  at  holiday  tunee^  either  into  theaty 
or  to  &v  Hampsteod,  or  beyond,  on  ajouraey  oi 
difloovery? 

To  complete  our  fiEunily  catalogue  I  must 
mention  the  little  world  below-staiia.  Here  Dun^ 
Stan,  the  housekeeper,  reigned  anpvem^  in  a  Httle 
carpeted  haU  that  looked  out  into  the  front  plot 
beneath  the  parlour  window.  She  was  a  woman 
of  five-and-thirty,  who  ten  years  before  had 
brought  a  fresh-coloured  complexion  from  the 
oeuntrjF, .  and  never  lost  it  She  would  have 
been  comeljjr  could  she  have  tolerated  a  aanle 
upon  her  &ce,  which  she  was  never  known  to 
do.  When  GinanviUn  was  away — ^and  that  was  i 
always  save  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  jSmM. 
days----ahe  wbb  the  only  person  in  the»^houaewho 
maintained  any  degree  of  dignity.  Of  that  "she 
had  enough  for  a  much,  larger  estabUahiment;' 
£lnd  she  eherished  it  on  a  oonscientiaus  pzinoiple, 
all  the  more  rigorously  thait.  Patty,  the, house- 
maid, was  an  extremebr  fiighty.  voungigirlr 
given  to  unlimited  convolution,  and  suspected 
of  aa  uhderstanding^  wiiUi  Crump,  the  .gqn^^tner,. 
who  came  e^^sry  Fnd&y  to  mow  that  lawn,. and 
looked  in  also  sometimes  on  other  days  tor  .put 
the  flower* beds*  in  a  tidy  state.  Of  Qook  X  re-, 
collect  but  little — not  even  whether  she  had 
any  other  name  than  Gook,  though  I  dai!^  say. 
she  had.  For  the  years  of  my  boyhood  sjjie 
appeared  to  be  a  fixture  in  the  Mtfh^ ;  and.  I 
never  saw  her  out  of  it  but.once,  when  we  were 
alarmed  by  robbers  in  the  nighty  and  she  planted . 
herself,  half-dressed,  and  armed  with  a  ^it,  at 
my  mother's  bedroom  door,  jesolved  to  die,  if. 
ileed  were„  in  .hejT  defence.  ^  J^  hf^f•^YpM^  acul* 
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lion,  named  Vollt>  tt^lioiti  my  mother  had 
reacmed  fix)m  the  iu^reatment  of  a  rttago  of  a 
lnit<^er*8  tvife,  who  had  leceiyed  her  from  the 
trorkhouae  -with  a  ptemiam,  Completed  onor 
domestic  establishmeiit.  Molly  eould  scour 
floors  and  dean  shoes/ as  long  as  she  was  awake, 
lytri  had  the  knack  of  going  to  sleep  at  all 
hmirs  and  in  any  positton^  even  standing.  She 
was  Ihinstan's  i^o^y^  because  she  was  Patty's 
detestation)  and  led  a  contented  animal  kind  of 
HA)  under  the  honsekeepct's  care. 

^'M;^  father,  Whose  arocationd,  ad  the  read^ 
iffll  haTid  gnettsed/  were  literary,  never  went  to 
to^  on  the  Saturday,'  bnt  on  that  day  genetnll}^ 
recmved  visitors.  It  was  no  xmcommon  thinj^ 
for  ns'to  sit  down*to  (finner  on  Saturday  a  party 
of  twenty-^->and  fr<M  the  dinner-tattle,  in  the' 
summer  time,  We  izft'colably  adjourned  to  a 
dessert  of  frtdl!^  under  the  hawthorn  on  the 
laEtfZL.  Bete  my 'father  and  his  gae^  wonld 
play  and  Yomp  as  heartily  and  boi^ronsly  as  the 
yonng^est  child  of  the  party^  continuing  the  sport 
tili  W  Aadows  l^ihe  gniss  and  mounted  thd 
atcrrounding  wa%,  andvanidied  in  th^  general 
gloom  of  :twiUght.  In  winter  We  adjourned  to 
the  drawlng-rdom,  Where  With  music  and  con- 
T«rsidtion  we  Ttsudly  sat  up  late,  and  spent  the 
hc«crs  as  mierrily  and  thoughtlessly  as  we  knew 
how.  This  was  mr  flaither's  holiday,  and  he 
ne^et  fitlled  to  keep  It  and  enjoy  it  as  long  as 
the  meanif  were  irhis  power.  ' 

When.  Frank,  and  I  were  old  enou^  we  were 
sent  to  skhoolto  Dr.  Jamieson's  in  the  SdgWare^ 
rcRftd,  and'th^re  we'  b^an  to  pick  up  a  little 
knowledge  of  l^e  world  as  well  as  0ome  classical 
leaniirig.  Otir  intonctot  Was  one  of  my  father's 
re^sr  ^ests  at  the  ^stturday's  dinner-t^ble,  and 
on  tliat  day  always  aiicompanied  us  on  ourrdtum 
fkt>m  ^hool. '  , 

TMb  -stahds  the  picture  of  out  House  at  Home, 
B»  I  kfkew  it  and  loved  it  best  But  chilnges 
wt»re^ '  at  hand.  Ffrst;  iiice  Was  manied  ta  Mr. 
Fostl^  and  Wben  ishe  went  awaV  after  the  ihirth 
and  ieastliig'  of  the  w^diding  breakfast,  there 
were  more  t^ats^  and '  sdlemxr  leave-takings  than 
I  had  ever  isteen  before. .  I  waa  doing  ComeUns 
Nepo*  then— and  Ihe  dar  that  I  got  into  ^^^igfl, 
Sate- was  married' to  OoM$mith,  tirho,  being  a 
pattjierin  tt  fini  of  iSirkey  merchants,  took  her 
o^TWithUni'^'^ephyictoia,  and' did  ifot'brhig 
her  btojk  fbr*  two  yeatts.^  That  saine  *  y^ar  fertrfi- 
ville  Wenti»  Cplle^;e— and  iny  ^ther,  who  went 
wiifh'bitn'  to  (hcfoid,  and  got  him  into.  Oriel,  and 
into^th^  same  rooms  he;  hbd  occupied  himself 
twenty-*flve  years  before,-  returned  ftjH  of  ispirits 
add  triumph  at'  the  iWoitrable  impression  my 
brofter  had  Wde  upon  his' Oxfbrd  friends. 

yf^e  "had  now  parted  with  three  of  bur  house- 
hold, and  yet  I  ^ctn  not -certain  tiiatthef^w  year^ 
which  immediately  followed  their  departure 
were  nol;  among  the  happiest  of  our  lives.  From 
all  three  wb  haA  constant  tidings  of  prosperity 
arid  BttCdess.  ^  Foster  -  got  pretented  to  a  bettcfr 
living,  -Gbldn^mitlf  Was  gemn^  rich' 'apace;  dA 


Granville  earned  honours  thick  and  fast.  But 
an  eventAil  change  was  approaching,  though  we 
who  had  been  bred  in  that  happy  time  knew  it 
not.  The  first  indication  of  its  coming  were  my 
dear  motber^s  thoughfril  looks ;  a  permanent  cloud 
had  settled  itsdf  upon  her  gentle,  loving  face, 
and  would  not  be  dissipated.  Then  my  father 
grew  1^  tranquil,  more  uneasily  active,  and  at 
times  a  little  irritable.  Then  the  Saturday 
dinner-parties  ceased  of  a  sudden,  to  the  im< 
mense  mortification  of  Cook ;  and  if  I  entered  ^ 
the  parlonr  of  an  evening  in  the  dusk,  I  would 
fii^d  my  mother  in  close  and  whispering  counsel 
with  Susy — and  once  I  saw  her  sobbing  on 
Susy's  bosom,  Susy  foxldUng  her  the  while  as 
she  Wduld  an  infant.  That  night  I  couldn't 
sleep,  and  t  told  Frank,  as  we  lay  awake,  the 
trouble  that  was  at' my  heart.  Frank,  I  found, 
knew  niore  than  I  did.  He  had  had  his  mis- 
givings, and  had  wormed  himself  into  Sus/s 
confidence,  and  knew  all  the  truth— of  which, 
as  yet,  !Lucy  and  I  Were  ignorant.  He  said  he 
had  not  told  me,  because,  come  wh^n  it  might, 
the  knowledge  would  come  too  Soon;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  tell  me  now — and  the  tale  was 
soon  told. 

It  appeared  that  my  father,  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  a  great  success,  had,  with  others, 
entered  into  a  literal,  or  rather  a  publishing, 
speculation,  which  at  first  had  promised  well» 
and  led  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  an  expendi- 
'  ture  which,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
project,  was  likely  to  proVe  ruinous  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  to  my  father  especially,  who 
was  the  person  most  deeply  interested.  It  was 
expected  that  We  should  be  compell'ed  to  leave 
our  home^— and  as  it  was  well  to  be  prepared  for 
the  wordt,  Frank  advised  me  to  think  seriously 
of  a  calling,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  pursue  it. 
For  his  part,  he  had  already,  with  his  mother's 
consent,  written  to  her  brother,  our  Uncle  Mor* 
ley,  who  Was  captain  of  his  Majesty's  frigate 
the  Gifehdtoi,  for  a  berth  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  folt  confident  of  a  favourable  reply. 

How  different  the  did  house  appeared  to  me  ^ 
now,  after  niy  participation  in  this  dreary  secret. 
1  eould  have  left  it  cheeriVilly  enough  with  the  * 
prospect  of  a  return  at  some  future  day,  with 
t^e  old'lkces  aWaiMng  me ;   but  to'  Abandon  it 
for  eVei(,  and  to  sttiangers— the  thought  was  a 
torture,    t^  these  days  6t  miserable  suspense^ 
dear  Susy,  though  not  as  meyry,  was  as  cheerful, 
.busy,  and  active  as  ever — with,  this  difierence, 
that  she  seemed  to  have  constituted  herself  as 
sentinel  and  guardian  of  her  parents.      She. 
hushed  the  hoydenish  prattle  of  Lucy,  cowed  . 
Fatty  into  silence  and  decorum,  and  warded  from 
my  father's  eaXs,  whenever  he  was  at  home, 
every  sound  tiiat  could  annoy  him,  and  from  his 
eyes  every  sight  that  could  irritate  his  now 
nervous    feelings.      I    saw   very    soon   that 
Dunstan  was  in  the  confidence  of  my  parents, 
and  that  her  solemn  dignity  resolved  itself  into  , 
si  kind  offender  reverence,  which  macte  me  love 
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h»n  8ke  dimhaffgied  CMc,  «d .  got  l3ofb  ,]w 
and  Mdily  otiiev  eagagQiiKintft^-fuid,  Pfttt^  !»-> 
famug  the  <)Aoe^  look  to  poliahxng  tibe  £111% 
)K>ot»  Imib^;  iawk,  wbkh  wifamiliar  dui^ 
IVaok'tmd.  I  bad  to  diober  J»9t  by.  taking  forcible 
PQ09W8i(Mio£  tbi^  impiemeHUi  aod  uaiiig  tbeffi 
ouiBelvea. 

.  Xheae  family  TeteeBobmente  did  notpiweivt 
tiie  iatmiky  fiaift9tv«^)tue,  but  they  bad  4^  uee  of 
l^tlAQg  us  dowa  by  degioes  ioto  liie  humble 

EEide  Ihat  awaited  uA.  Tbe  wov^t  canue-  at  iaali 
metree  'Ije4gQ  *^9f^  iHuxmaoed  to-  be  let  on 
lefiee^:  ahlaek:bMOi8took0oia.p(dein  tbe£ro&t 
jifft  toid  m  ^i  told  all  the  woijkl.ltt  tbe  4Mim» 
tixae)  tipuit  we  Yeiergoung^  Then;  oalBe  the  ^we** 
#oiieer  md hietiiiei^  wbe  weitt'  thxengjbkthe  vjil- 
U/kbm  pttoem  ^i  letttbag/end  ftata]0guwg  ttie 
fwpiAuTO,  while  we,  ;with  fwhat  mf  m^iber  bad 
aetooted  fvewttie  gcMnol  laeAs,  ixiQted?  into  tb# 
tide  wit^gii^eiid  wtit^bed  the  mLaA4ho)y.teieuieas» 
IkfypoQPbtker  0<»ulA  sot  etond  ,tba  afeotaole', 
aad  weat  toat»9!.wi^  erwviUe.AtOK&ffdititL 
the  affair  wee  eveiv;  itfy  motheif  e  JetAtuie  Imd 
been  swbttoiivied  up  ia.^  VfoixiQkjf  epeetflatiiHli 
AS'  weU*  es  Tfdl.  jnyi  fiittl^'fl  ^^iiuuage  diupag 
Ihirty  yeass:  of  haid  «literaqr  labeur.  JA  wee 
fiirtttiiaitor  tl^nt  Qi»MTi}lei  htul  gmed.flr  ^^UowbI^ih 
4iod  eemld  ApwmAiiitola  bftmMlf .  It  wae  foirtiH 
IM4Db,  t<Mv  that  4hflr  ldaee,'ef  the  h^oee^  whiob  Jiad 
ff(^  4weA^>  years  |e<  no*  ^aa  tsajt  mpthec^'B  pjco^ 
pevty^  A^d  tkat  itb^.aelr  t^imxt^iT^wld  imyf&f 

the  pt\e«iiile«i «<hiittdred^$>tmju)e7a  ye^. -...  -, 

i>d  we^  gllid»:  iwbei^  the.  day  ceme^.  fe?  rentoya^^ 
4ba)htb(e'ieAce  beaqtifaLle!6v»  was  ]j^^ 

tn;o»W:  uidi'pedikigH9aiiee4-th«t-  the  bam  ta^ 
^loediwitbeniigjiA:  a^hfAb  pf  ^Oetofaer-^atu^ 

and  sbetUngiui  at  thin  diwle*  aodr  the  «ld'  seate 
beAeatthi.eoMenwith  ]j|oietiii:err4ui|/the'aiiti»aii 
wind  howled tdisartallyi  inr  tb^-MpfQr  ebaiabere«f*^ 
tbM'  tile  flowepm^'^eie  pSii^w,  deadirorTetden 
bjT  tlu&  auclipiie^.e'  pKHrtonhrrthattOfie  i^^thfrn 
ii^  Juicid£ed;.dowii.:tiie!  jKiobe-  wuiibtekeik-aff 
Eeir  head^tbi|t4)Mwhpleplaoe>'in;  sheets  biebed 
^ '  wbo^begone,  •  b«irreo»  -€nd<  winrtUeee  ae;  eny 
^ex^:  bleid£  'wi}dbcq[»to>ixi  Juoj^dtm. .,  M  owt 
e»>d«a..blid  hfl^^^^ed  ^yn^on^.M  SHei.  blight) 
Immy*  d»yi^  ^whto.!  bad  .i^a:^;  !4moBg  itbe 
fliekeripg  .f^adewe  efi  the  Qii»B4eAv6e<  upoiSi'tiie 
iti^  gEfisa^r^ib  jevei^ftbiiigi  «oiil«|^  .«ti^wid|  it 
WoiMibave  bfokeoiiXQif  he«;t»   .  . 
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fieGmVjiitikB  a  oowaroftyaiid  l^oodAioaLgevetTi- 
tnent)  whose -polu^.tif'Bnppareafion'iimfflaa  tfae 
lifo  it  ^aiiiot  destroy  in.-  &ee  faeakts^*  has  -  to  pay 
the  penalty  whiohralwaya  waite  upo]k>  a  peiiojl 
olaitppDei»iimi\-The  groolid  is'iained  bOBsatb 
hor^f  .perilB  pe^p  tmBcher  elxMilde&f ;  thcr  aipish^ 


.  .Weratt]i^ftthe,i)]dhpme4MI&^ 
it  neYer  looie. .  .  Within  ti  we^.  ^ip* :^nai,4i9W 
Lacy  had  gene  to  xeside  with  ^B^etc^  in  .tffla-. 
eheeter-^Frank  b^d  eotered.fu  jxudehipnu^i  ep 
boai4  th^  fffslfowi^I  ba4  ^^.^  m^y  ahede 
with  a  gweiiil  pfaptitipnar.  ,ef  aome  xeiiiito  in 
WestminateTi  with  ih^  desxgi^,  lofig  jKOce  oazzied 
out,  of  i^UowiDgmediciiie  as  a  jfcafpstiaa,^  and 
my  fatbei?  and  ^lotbeiv  and.SwiBrf  wi^  D^Xnataiiff 
who  did  not  choose  to  be  lejt.out^  b^Ori^tifed  to 
a  little  briok  dinreUing  ip:  Chel^e^  J&oiUwg^  the 
river.  Here  iny  dear  mother  dIo<i  ^;  tffio^F^ 
year — ^not  from  grief,  and  not  ir^gii^i  eit^^-^ 
I  don't  tbink  she  ceulil  bfive.  .gjciA^ed  long  for 
the  loss  of  mere  mAtorialprospedty^AShe  died 
with  all 'li0r'4kklidveii2]aMaiidrjhffr,*bieatU^  her 
last  peaceftilly  in  my^^J^fliflii^fl^  >xanuK  In  the 
rtidettof  at!  ht^  bep|»imwTiaithe  pU>bi»PM  9^ 
had  taiAfmk  i&efc  tbfe^i^^ttfbl^r.  hprnr.  apw 
giffiidnaUy  ap|irdai^iSng->|USid  fm^'.mtiki»  imi 
debyM  fuitd  vl^  h««^>«i^ge.hed;  impfmjW^mA 
ber  cbe^ftdaeiA  net  dovA^  )imifism%>  m  Lr>^>n 
-  «AMer-2»yiiAetti«'«rdeeth^«Q|()GBltoik£«l^ 
longer  ^tntto  i;^tb.the  iwerldt  •  JM^JiDble.bfielhfi 
Graa'nUe  wcmld  dH^  elUw  hiin-  toriPWikKfTtho 
fimitle^  .atti9A|it.  OmniiUe  im»  utipja^iAoiit^ 
feM  tais  £dlo^bit>  by  e  ea^(m:iwftArKHir.:Bi¥ttf 
eoufliRy  £Ainka:  UnrlfByf.  .£mma^  wd  Jboi  «0r?ed 
to  wait,  thetr to)m^t^>i^toil»  ntbfir  feUewahip  fvv 

my'Atbe]}'^  b$nefiftr-Wib^^)^dii».SMelf«or^ 

etijeyed  io  <iie  laelt  wiiho^tibm^ni^i^  tb^^-ooat^ef 
tb»  9blig«lbion.  he  mm^vOiim^iii^^fiii^gt^mh^ 
tbehahto  J9£im  life  had  mA&'n^fmm  to^M 
At  the  period  of  my  father's  i^iiA'yfii9tf>^M 

ifdth  ^0r.old:.mer]y ./foQe£e«dj4t&l  «»Pivifr  ^1^91^ 
ttk  Mie  IhAt  c^-aod  ibeft^  uijmor,  tj^haHTild^ 
rtie^^¥^marerflPMH«m:be9ir>  to;te]Mli^  h^vi^/.A 
.  Of  all  disbolvisg  iriews^1;bAj} lof  ^rlmmi4 
<me'»/cllildheed34  .«9{d^abljrth(a49L0i9t  4fmfmi 
of  ttbf»  nm»^    ]fhe.t)oii»f0¥)e.lhftt4B^9^tt«d^^;.49 

y0t*  thfiMgh.'tb0.;eieMnAsiare  >f^«iapc^flv^iytiC)i4 

fiotim  itte  J9Q  d^igibiliib  it.ii.i2et>if#l]M^k^ 
Aet  iiBtcefe9«ptLea,T7it^oAtont^wieuldisx^ 

haifeMv^  atidileved  ia  ««we^4}2«(^'"  tib^^bidl 
hiith  l^een  eh^^TiWibe^'fj  and  M  i^lMP^ML^  ept 
joyiedlMt  a»^|eedra0p]«rtaii«&ihg|jwrdrl^^  ^MP 
toedh,.  we  rmegr*  fbe .  wiw  ifi  i^0t(iBhiA^  itbdcrvmpi' 
boanoe  ^i  th^*biipp)rh^,^o^hiSdhfD9fli  miWi 
wei^dlguatdr^hiddeftitc^iswi^  .noiiiim  oJi  V 
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btoaibMiBMBiidfi«tth'«braeBJ  i&ejtt>tb^^ 
byfpojdMpbpeaie£f)of.  ajft-tfovto/eaid  Jufles^^laQd/jeQiini^ 
of  those  whom  she  welcomes  most  warml^^nitoJier 
bosom  after 'het"  JOWD  eGHfiBk/^JEyibddm,  actually 
carry  at  their  ^nHesi  the'^etttpCAi^'fiiat  are  to 
1otfiuiliefiitldatedlli&^)i,<  n  -toiod  oysai  oV/ 
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plfeh^tf  %  6^c!  vWd[,  Mdbdjr  ^dttp,  aiiaf  ftrti  •flr^ 
mta'to  ttiottnt'the  barrfcadei  and  giv«  bis  bteasi 
to  tHe'btill6fW'al4feit).  In  dbbial  referm,  it  la 
diff^ot;  land  tlt^  manwho,  to  bi^  "vrcmttdkig 
attd^^lmrt,'b1rekla^thf(n^b  a  conVentSoftalism, 
xsstiTe  td-'Be^'i^fadiiafedf'of'wbfff'he  "bwes  tb 

Btxi$diijee;  >  pe^exxt  felloW,'  who  n£ffleft'  tbb 
pWnfl  .4titio«i)here  oi^  ,ie^d<fmmaniffd8  hf  bis 
"•  coiittfert5h6ck  quaiVel86iife''''atitl'  '^lie  ditect';'* 
in:d1i0  umirt'b^t^^^t  ir!toiliert.  ■  Let  •lii  be  'too* 
aerate: ''  teilW-    '  '  ^'"'  •* '  '"  "•"'•'  •'  ""-'"■ 

"  *   If  I     ?lfirar;mi|iikiif^}daj|,T    /,-    /'    •',...,,    r-. 

ttfidMl»^et>like^^^r^pec«&^pboplbJ^^'  Th^li 
9^^ttoif  (f9^  all''(biiigs.'-ai!d^lhdbe>>^re^^^tede-;^^ 
Mi4b  aiid^«llni^i%:  >  ^^-d?  j%)^  i^^;;(i^/ '^ 
tisuM^ftticdmpBcilti^.  '^^Idtr^i^^ottftesftto  ^^ik 
holes  andf'<A)l^«Mii^Bi6«iMAij|y)iMMhd^ 

yp^i^\^yma.f  boilMle  '4Mfii8d^4' '  ^Itb^^  {l^aifte; 
tK^'4h^^e<$ti«&  Itiat'tn  )the  !tf6Si^^ofM  tbey 
t!91ittaf^iAbd«lratei]^ple:  Wjblm^^^^  ibodt9i 
feirt:f«i«cli'%i^tl«re»  fitt«  ti>o  bS^fdi^  ii0;«uid  i^en^m 
tdcl('fbfi^Vft^i]^4Ad'tolia^d)lbg/'  .      "  " 

ja<l0  '^  de^lidi^^  her^ovhiriMticc^;    Sbei  is 

ifei^liliiiii  ^pbtkf  dt^  ^'^t^  tb*t  <irMch 

TamiaEKl'44  ^defy'idt  <»)f  filitinwttiii^  i0'>tbi^47ioM 

shall' ^^bid  beaded,  ^frMfl^the^i^tteA^^Vottgtite^ 
cf^lif^«ixk^4t  ttpeaks^^itic^gfy'^aia^teiidkly^  iii 
^y»/oW;  ^4  ^ti^  ttdd  :iii»ke^la^.    Hetf  like 

iq^eak^^Wiitlir"a^'fi$i^edv^t6a£fae^' {Q^  a4dvM8-t#o 

amii^,  tb(dk^litri&o^,4lt^iil^etit^  isfe^mad 
at  tbe  million,  it^iji'^^4t»  li^  id6i^ 
inspirationBy  but  among  whom  these  qualities 
sometimes  serve  to  wing  a  shaft  of  tru^  wbic^ 
tnaif  quiver  and  rankle  in  tbe  ligbt  place.  The 
song  is  beard  by  a  million  Hste^rh,  4>iit  its* 
buiden  is  caught  by  a  few  only.  The  burden 
is  taken  up  by  the  few,  and  both  thejUMic/  aad^ 
tbe  meaning  are  diluted  for  tbe  lower  tiers  of 
iMiMMoL  'tijLndwfBitfae  mcdsB  liB^* vepdMed^ 
df»wtLT#a>d^'  and  imuwustli,i  itod-  'onwunt^'*  asd 
xmwMh^    ''  • ...... 

'  *      Our  ec&oeifon  from  «oq1  to  soul     . 
We  have  before  remarkdd^itll4iliat>dbtiBSJof 


^ei^^'ibat' if  illie'laiAilad«^  kii&W't^  real 
^doefrine'^  4«Hb^'iUlbM»  fbeytfweaif  by;  th^ 
%>k>uld  turn  and  rend'  them*  II  is  idmost  amufiftu^ 
to  tbink  of  th^  i&ndeentoe  wi<^  whieh  they  allow 
tbe  viper  of  sooi^^i^dlirtioiL  to  warm  itself  iA 
t&eii^  beisoflis,'iBkd'l^'ito'isggs  ott^  tbtttr-drawia^ 
room  tables  under  their  very  noses.  B^t  tliey 
do,  iand,  'fMiii»at^y  l^litf  ^,  they  4Abnot  belp 
ibenttelveb.  It  is  baliily  att  ro^^t^^Mttt^ane&t^  w& 
ltiink>  to|nkt^«J  nti»i;ti^'thui»t-<^^el6ct  a  dcMitt^l 
of  the  me^'adimfiiced  kiteM«ctB'i&  dt^'leadidtt 
depsiiimetit'  of  ^hfam^::<ftioiiglit>  umtimer^  an! 
knowled|ge^"4ake:  Bicki^  ^^hii&s^ts^  O^aiMi^ 
%tmy«dn^  Kbk^Sfeyf'LvM^,  liatt  M  m,  wd  ^ 
tH6to'  cfn  *theu<'  'rilegiai^e  ^t^'Trwth;  saying^ 
^^i6^etitle'ilMti^^FK>m  ^eirsbmsflttti^es  ^hMi  I  m^ 
«M; «9Epldin>  I^ind'ttiyHc^iii a^fdifloohposittctti^ 
Otf^  ^^two  tbitags2«)tt4t/d(>i*^^&ite^i8.«oohimis) 

g^Ubfft^iWt  tiHf^  W(a«iiiti,'attid>>lifr4<ittBaoily''afb» 
tbe'^o4«l  of(  n^'ii^gbbc^uk^si  B)rarwn,  Jdties;  aoid 

iUiiiAmmi  -«r  I  ^most  ^v/  dei^  4i^4^m^  4b« 

«t»Wi^  W  ^'^jmrt  4iKe  lOirettd -^  ^what  il 
dimr'^'&iOM' MBpedfc^Me  iinA^kMisr- ^i»«^ 

i&'^cburcb;  'Si^i,  '^.'>  irob  da^  W  i&yi  odd 
iNxin/botfarito^b^r.  Hbwi  tJ^'heiAg^my^pt^d^ 
eiAtii^t^afid4ny'o^ecit^b«liig'toiediapiui»<be  Ab^- 
mhsLt^  TL^Wii^n  otiOi  wiwdv  ttfSite  tf  BOble  myfti^ 
""^Jon  yoi^'biftiioarE^  geull0insA,^i»')tie^'0f  Hf^ 
nadi^t  g^Adesi  ^bd  dwelk'tn'^fiiin)  and  am^ 
things  as  they  lu:^  teU  me,irbidiskaa  I  da  ?'  14 
it^peaee-  or  wait?''  .  Andtth«  domnidlv  ttos  lad- 
j^U'ed;  m^tjM  attwetv^-^'' J4)i!siotis  inquiiMr;  :g« 
^tfoAisfiike  n^i^&hkiy  ItisiidiB'Stt^^famathns;^ 
W<&  wiy'^wi&  belieVe  tUwH;«  betnuotteiUitfttemieiiti 
bm  £i  tbeieMimafcy  lin.'i@t<tiiidgtie)rer  put^t^^ 
etee^  thus  to  herself^  w  '«ani4  to  j4Mz  leotickisioii 
ttpmtfi^^ '  "WeteKnpdtft'iioti;  -^^l^eitf  <M«sbull't  how 
b^  ejM^otddMiukibt^tb^  tlMughlt>ifst1 1. ';  ; 
:  !Pft>m  thif  fiobl<»  ariiQr  of  >  Pn^etib  Cbn^i^ 
i«td#s Hrbc^^are' e^idtrying' kms wdiics^of  Miciii ' d^i 
iA»tfttiott  Imd  tenovatton^viiider  oovieT'Of  lileMPi^ 
Ibm^  #s  ttdleetrfbr  diU  ukMittf^  )Mper  bit«w«t]lL 
WbomLonr'Sympotbyis  .aabvolui  asitisdeepiy 
I«fspe4iful--^tt4  weiWoaidf  add)  affeoixchiate^  ite 
Qma^JSksifsuBtiB  Bfrniai'm^itm^  it»4s  haid<uot 
t^lottdv  I'Heiis^bl,  pefbaps^vtiie'betfr'TBiderirtttod 
oi?tfa»'(propbfirtie  orabf'jt'btscaiKe^  amoog '  oih^i^ 
teafiKHiey  be^spoidv  Sugllub'^  'wMioKlfr  is  «<»t  iivtel^ 
ligible  to  Englishmto-}Ufif)^iaiow^<^oil  >aMb«iiitj«f 
(what  Euseli  called,  speaking  of  Dante  or  Tasso) 
^^de-d — • — d  ignorance  of  de  language''  in  a 
Christian  community  where  such  artistic  forms 
oJUyi&gy^asjpdrversion  and  suppression,  constitute 
tbe  polite  recreation.  Bniptw  sit  rebus — ^with 
ttimeand patience,  tbe  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree 
becomes  satin,  and  he  can  wait, 
''We  3te not  qcne>thatwi^'4ir  ibe-  Kues,^ 
aiiy  ene  elae:nniiain;'it  niay^Bonoern,  oka  AMnt 
the'  toaveBrfin- Mfj  Kmg^lay'a  eitFWii. '  lie  is  po^ 
ke  is  juovdist-;  bfiiJ^  a  desekipii^d  .wxiteroil  eA^ 
tktuwdiiia^  powers  be  n  a-i^attem  pBcpudiet^ 
ba  48»  piiicticalulociil  lefbrnar  o  be  asi  a^meta* 
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lyhyBidaii;  he  is*  a  naturaliflb  Hit  literary 
career  has  been  sliort,  Iwt  the  man  who  wanted 
all  his  works  from  Mudie's  at  onoe  wotild  hare 
to  quadrople  his  aimaal  subscription ;  and,  if  he 
went  to  fetch  them,  would  require  a  fuU-sined 
iafiint  peraBubalator  to  biing  tbew  away  in. 
Tixr'e  10  not  a  bookseller's  eatelopie»  so  we 
merely  intimate  that  his  productions  run  in 
linked  sweetakess  long  dfawn  out>  flrom  '^  The 
(Bainfs  Tragedy"  to  '^aiaaous;  or,  the  WoodMv 
e/OMsShoiB/' and  000  neither  of  them  of  an  in- 
fimtine  degree  of  »etit,  notwitfastaadtng  our 
enti-Malthttsian  figure  of  siMeoh.. 

A  very  abla  and  respected  oontemp^mcry  has 
the  impertinfliice  to  say  that  Mr,  Kingsley  is  a 
msn  with  genius  and — a  hobby.  The  meaning 
i8»  that  he  is  a  born  lyrist,  and  WQu]4  neyer  go 
out  of  hie  way  to  write  noyels,  if  be  had  not  a 
societarisa  4heory  to  nrge.  Thit  he  .as  a  lyrie 
poety  we  do  not  donbt-~iti»his  emwBingghnry ; 
but  that  he  would,  in  any  case,  ^'hobby^'  or  no 
hobby,  have  produced  works  of  fictioo.  aad  of 
jnetaphysaco-eihical  speculation  we  feel  fMr»* 
He  ie  naturaUy  a  many-iided  man^  ^^CUaacusf' 
wee  quite  as  spontaiieoasly  pvodueed  as  '^  The 
Saint's  Tr^edy;"  "  Westward-Ho !"  net  Iw 
$0  than  either.  Kr.  Kingsley  is  no  mane  $.  man 
of  one.  idea  than  the  Thomas  Carlyl?  tQ  whose 
teaehwag  he  owea  somewhat.;  only  a  ooKiaiaiob- 
tnisiveimpatieBee,  hniiyv  end  dash  of  e^^,  apa- 
cuHar  dogmatio  mannerism  of  his  own,  irritates 
Jds  readers,  and  makes  them  now  and  then  cry 
SifU/  if  yoninr^  as  tediona  as  a  King,  do  not 
bestow  it  all  on  our  worships  I  Perhs^  this 
matter  lies  in  a  nutshell :  Mr.  Kingsley  is  ahove 
ell  things,  and  at  all  times,  a  ptea^her^ — when 
he  is  not  a  podt;  and  no  one  Ukes  to  be  per- 
petually preached  to. 

The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Kingsl^'s  ieaobiAg 
is — ^to  reunite  Crod  and  natur^^  godliness  and 
life,  which  have  been  wilfully  divorced  by  the 
fancies  and  selfishness  of  men.  The  world  is 
God's  world^  life  is  a  sacrament;  everf  good 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  from  above ;  everything, 
whemer  We  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoeyej^  we  do, 
is  to  be  done  to  Ood's  glory. 

This  may  seem  nothing  new,  but  Jt  is  90,  in 
its  fall  significance,  to  what  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian worla.  In  point  of  fact  an  antithesis  .exists 
in  the  popular  ''religious"  intellect  between  the 
jkingdom  of  0od  and  "  the  world.'*  In  expec- 
^on  of  the  speedy  return  of  their  Master  to 
take  up  the  sceptpe,  the  early  Christians  sought 
''  a  city  yet  to  come,''  and  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema upon  ''  the  world.''  Mr.  Kingslev,  and 
aU  teachers  of  the  Broad  Church  School,  seek 
to  remove  tfkat  anathema.  They  say,  jBisrs  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Qod ;  Qis  i^yal  symbol  is  on 
^very  green  Uade,  and  on  every  creeping  thing; 
on  every  thought  and  every  passion  ef  yonr 
eomplex  nnturo ;  His  will  riiall  be  done  on  this 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  become  as  little  children, 
and  enter  this  realm. 

The  ''  Evangelical''  view  pf  Ih^  Irdliatiw  ^ 


DiviJia  Troth  to  lUe  iB«y  be  ^mgwly  bald  sad 
seldom  ogcpresaod  exeept  in  IberluMotieal  fiiin; 

but  it  is  plainly  not  identical  wi£h  Charles  Kiogs- 
ley'f .    Jane  (or  Kmily)  Taylor  writes : — 

OsM^  my  fond^  tulitmiig  kssii ! 

Cone^  ciragl^  to  4n9  ftiatf ! 
Tim  worid  snl  tiioa  nniit  put. 
How  hud  m  tfet  il  lie.    - 
My  inmbling  qnzit  owns  it  jtiit,  . 
"BmbckbKweB'fAdoaepUiiAedmgtl 

Dr,  Watts  falls  in  love^  "  aft^r  his  spiajl  model," 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  with  ths  mag^ifipei^t  woman 
who  afterwards  beoomea  Mrs.  Bo  we«  Jh.  IFatfes 
is  only  Aw  fbet  hi|fh.  Mrs.  Bow«  mfh,  net 
uxmatarally,'  and  we  hope  not  unami^ly,  ^she 
admire^  (he  je^jrel,  but  despises  .tho  caJslk^V 
Dr.  Vatts^-whose  memory  w^  lovej  and  xeve- 
rence.  •  and  whose  nharaoter  andr  fa>l*»"^  have 
nevexv  wiethink,  reeeived  fall  jmtLdoiw  <<lieves 
his  mind  b|r  fi  hyn^  like  this  S'-^ 

Aai  bida4i>»  m^M  iimsrsfe  A^  n  •-» 
,.  Sft»iM  tt>ftdiit.biiesstb>myi>ftielb  >:  Ai  .... 
.  Aw1jmwtegTiiityh»0>. .     r        ... 

Ve^oagsr  wi&  I  i^'YOBr,lov)^ 

'  The  hcnffin^H  I  now  approve   ' 
•         '  -  It  not  witMn  yotfr  pdi«>M'.'-    '  " 

Had  X  the  piniona  of  »  aov^.  \. 

Td  diinh  the  beareioiW  tot3,-^ 
^ere  aiU  my  Si^rioar^  orest  in  Wf  * 
..Aad theiwjx^sinU^itHdi,.*    ..^ 

What  was  "  the  ^Md^'  hdm^iAkih^^lBmt^tifkft 
thou^t  it  'fjustf'  **  to  part?'f  Had  Phe.a^y  ^t 
to  chide  her  "fond,  fluttering  heart,^ oi^^w-asW 
'*  fond,  fluttering  heart"  in  its  right  plaoe!^  Had 
Dr:  Watti  in^/'biistness  to'  calF#toe'W6A«&  a 
''vain  delight,"  hnd  Repudiate  th$  tcwfU.aa 
"base  as  dp*?**  .  Was  there^;  <ftx'['Wjfy^Qfi 
Christian  ground,  area!  sniithesisbetWe^'''duB 
happanees  I  now  ^ijMreve-' !  and  moh  haf psaes 
as  he  mlglit' iiav^  'feflnd'in  att'^enng-inl^ 
lAdt'#'«odifety,'lf  &*  hadhftppitned'tft  liitoitt*  tbs 
ca^et;  and  let  her  hair  droop  on'thi§  Ilit^wHne's 
shoulder?— Jdfr.  Kingsley  saysi  I^,  ioi  ii^f)^  of 
these  (|neetisns ;  and  aa  to  ^*  theworld^'V  ha  says 
it  ia  God's  woild^^  iiiat  beintf  cad  ioifir^aad 
animal  happtoete,*  asrt  ^Ocwf  s  'rfftS'j'ffend'  th* 
nelth^lfisri  Tayliiri^ortrfi^y  dS^  fate.M'i^^ht 
to  call  them  baa  names  and  "part'!  from  .diem. 
iNo',  nor  to  m>epi  tb$m  MiUsil^ ^  Umdtih_mi0r 
pri>tM..  Thia  is  wHatr  Mr/  Kiactiby/s  afeiswsr 
wonM  be,  w^F'efSipecft;'  a^  w«'%lUetttJ!|NEiH;J0ar 


#.-♦  ^  '•• 


ill ... 


•    '<tol»'S  WOtOSD.''  •        '    _<' 

Thiflv^t^^KMtli'P^m^  fbr  imbanoei  tipHS^'kn^tiij 
per  to  mention  in  ohoroh  now.    It  tpesks  of  thk  eM 

and  wind-^f  bilU sn4jVf)ligrs>  wad.  ^-r^P^^V.SP  ^ 
hillsides — of  wild  beasta  and  biros— of  grasa^  anacoffl, 
and  wine,  and  oil«-^  the  aon  and  tnootti  nigot  and  day 
•^he  g«eat  seiw  tb«  fd>ips  and  the  fisW  wd  aU«the 
wwder^l  and  muotAsm  <!tmtf9mi,^^\i' fi9og^  ^^ 
jiistaEHTftiba/Texyr.hNMli'/iiesttf  iOiithe  nhighir^cetfi^jSsd 
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tlM  nUlts  taffOMinf  anoag  Mie  fopka-^iiotyiig  dd 
ewtii  bat  this  ]^m  MAa  il  wovth  ■wntfcming*  And 
all  tbif,  wbioih  we  would  eocpecfc  to  And  only  in  a  book  of 
natand  lustory,  is  in  tbe  Bible,  in  one  of  the  pealnw, 
written  to  be  song  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  before 
the  throne  of  the  tnmg  God  and  His  glory,  whieh  need 
to  be  leen  in  that  Temple  fanpired,  ai  we  all  beUere, 
b J  God's  Spixit,  God's  own  word.  In  short ;  that  is  worth 
thinking  of.  Sardy  tbe  man  who  wrote  this  most  have 
thongbt  very  differently  about  this  world,  with  its  ftdds 
aijid  woods,  ahd  beasts  aiMi  birds,  ftom  what  we  think.  .  .  . 
We  should  have  wished  to  say  or  sing  sometb^ 
spiritnal^  as  we  call  it;  at  afl  events,  something  very 
Mferent  flrom  the  liHth  Psalm,  aboot  woods,  and  rivexv, 
«ad  dnmb  beasla.  .  ;  .  •  Perhaps  even  some  of  the  old 
Jews  thoQgbt  tlkCinaelTM  spiritual  and  pwe-mind^  far 
lookii]^  4oR^  on  tbispiabn»  and  on  David  for  writing  it. 
Very  hkely,  for  men  haijre  b^d  sncb  tbooghta  in  all  ages, 
and  will  have  them.  Bat  tbe  man  who  wrote  this  psalm 
Imd  no  snch  tbooghts.  He  said  bimsdf,  in  this  same 
psaliB,  thsi<hEs  ««ids  would  please  God.  Nay,  he  is  not 
flnakiBe-aiid  nrfladnntf  abcid  God  in  this  osaloL  as  I 
am  now,  in  my  sermon;  but  he  is  4oi|ig  move-^be  is 
speaking  to  Ghxi— a  much  more  solemn  thing,  if  you  will 
think  of  it.  »  .  ^  ,  David  looked  on  IJhe  eftrtb  as  God's 
earth ;  we  look  on-  ft  as  man's  earth,  or  nobody's  earth. 
....  He  leUiihat  he  belonged  to  thisworld,  mm!  mnsti 
9otliDiget«tornss^l^l  that  this  earth  was  his  work, 
field  i|nd  his  Imfoa^ifoefi^  •  •  •  «  *^As  %  gannent  sbatt 
tboa  change  them."  Ay  i  there  yras  David's  secret.  He( 
saw  that  this  earth  and  skies  ^e  God's  garment — the 
garment  by  which wesee  God;  «Dd  that  is  what  oor  fare- 
nthers  saw,  too^  and  what  we  have  foigotton.  We  ws^g 
"The  light  shioas.*'  David  says  sometbhig  more^ 
"Thou,  0  God,  adornsst  Thyself  with  ligbt  as  with  a 
cortain."  We  say,  "  Tbe  doads  fly  and  the  wind  blows.'* 
David  saya^  "God  makes  the  douds  bis  obarioty  and 
-^oHis'tpon'iba  i^rings  of  the  wind." 

Iv  ejt,^  let  119  hear  him  for  a  few  minutefi  oon- 
eer^g 

FXBTEOT  «IFT." 

Br^  now,  that  common  gilt  of  alrengib  and  oonrage. 
Wbo^esyotttbatP  Who  save  it  David  F  For  he  that  gives 
it  to  one  is  most  Hkely  to  oe  he  that  gives  it  to  another. 
Da^rld  ^ys  to  6od»  "Tlion  teaoh^st  my  hands  to  war,, and 
Bty  fingem  to  Aghft;  by  the  help  of  God,  I  can  leap  over 
awalL  Hie  makes  me  stroi^  (hat  my  arms  can  break 
.even  a  bow  oi  siteeL"  That  is  plain  snoken  raoodb,  I 
think,  Who  g^ve  Samson  bis  strength  ag^  ?  What 
says  tii^  Bible  r  Hovr  Samson  met  a  young  Uon,  whidi 
roared  against  him,  and  be  bad  nothing  in  bis  band,  and 
the  Spbnt  of  the  Lord  csme  mig^tUy  upon  him,  and  be 
totfe  me  lion,  as  be  woobl  have  torn  A  kid.  - .  •  .  .  All 
wisdom  M)4  understanding,  all  prudence  and  strength 
of  myid  come  ,iiom  the  spirit  of  God,  which  giveth  us 
txnderstati(&ig.  .  .  ,  «  Again,  good-nature  and  affectiop, 
'1ov%  geQeroi£y,  pity, — mkOBQ  Skeness  are  they  ?  What 
Is  Godfs  name  but  loveP  And  must  not,  then,  all  love 
And  affeQtion,  all  generopity  and  oompassion,  be  his  gift  ? 
.<,...  ./Tbere  is  no  sin  in  bein^  happy.  If  God  has 
given  to  a  young  man  a  bold  spirit,  and  powerful  limbs, 
or  to  a  jf<y^  woman  pi  handsome  fiice  and  a  merry, 
loving  hefixt,  ne  will  not  punish  for  these — God  forbid ! 
What*  be  |^ves»  be  meaps  to  be  used  j  and  according  as 
yon  |B9  thoso  bleaong^  so  yon  will  be  judged  at.  the  last 
<di^.  . 

•    Aiid,  yet  oncie  again,  upon  the  doctrine  that 
all  life  IB  sacramental,  and  that 

VMfaaiov  ;a  jtot  ooDLnrxss. 

Did  yon  ever  remarki  my  iViendf,  th«t  thd  Bible  s^s 
hardly  anything  about  religioii'-^that  it  never  praises 
religieaspeopW?    This  is  very  oaiiiDu«.r    Would  to  God 


wiwoildaUlfenieiDberltr  The  Bible  speaki  of  a  rah- 
gioos  man  only  onea,  «nd  of  religiDn  only  twiee,  euspt 
where  it  speaks  of  the  Jews'  religion,  to  condemn  it,  and 
shows  what  an  empty,  blind,  useless  thing  it  was.  What 
does  this  Bible  talk  of,  then  P  It  talks  of  Gon ;— not  of 
religion,  but  of  God.    It  tolls  us  not  to  be  religious,  but 

to  be  godly IfJemts  Ckri&t  inmm  to  yoa  w  the 

tkape  of  m  poor  mem^  whom  iktbodjf  kmem,  should  you 
knwoHiml 


The  ^nestion  means,  cbonld  youi  professing 
and  oalhng  yoniself  Christian,  at  onoe  recognise 
the  Ideal  of  Godliness,  aid  say,  instuictiyely. 
That  is  the  Dinne  Man,  Christ  Jesua? 

Should  you  admire  blm,  fUl  at  his  feet^  and  give  your- 
self up  to  him,  body  and  soul  ?  I  am  afraid  f£at  I,  for 
ono,  should  not;  I  am  afraid  that  too  maqy  pf  us  here 
woyld  not.  That  oomes  ^  thinking  more  of  religion 
Uian  we  do  of  gpdliness-~in  pliun  words,  more  of  our 
own  souls  than  we  do  of  Jeans  Christ.  But  you  will 
want  to  know  what  is  the  differenoe,  aftor  all,  between 
neligionandgodhness?  Just  the  differenoo  that  theto 
is  between  alwam  thinking  of  wijd,  imd  always  fiorgstti^g 
self— between  the  tenor  of  a  slave  and  the  affeiijtion  of  a 
child.  ....  There  b  a  dark,  false  vieyr  of  Qod,  and  ot 
tbe  ffood  news  of  salvation  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
whio)  the  dovfl  is  always  ti^qg  to  make  men  toke.  The 
Bvil  One  tries  to  mako  ua  fi)Mst  that  God  U  1ove--he 
tries  to  make  m  Ibtget  that  God  gives  us  sU  things  riddy 
to  ei\Joy— the  tries  to  make  ns  fiwget  that  God  gives  at 
all,  and  to  make  us  think  that  we  take,  not  that  be.  gives 
— ^to  make  us  look  at  God  as  a  tadwmaster,  not  as  a  father  i 
in  one  word,  to  make  ns  mistake  the  devil  Ibr  God,  and 
God  for  the  deviL  ....  Bvery  healthy  breath  yon  evtr 
drew,  every  eheerftil  hour  yon  ever  spent^  every  good 
crop  you  ever  raised  safely,  came  to  you  by  **  the  viaitf^ioa 
of  God."  I  tell  vou  that  every  sensible  thought  or  plan 
that  ever  came  mto  your  heads— every  loving,  honest, 
manly,  womanly  feefing  that  ever  rose  fai  yovr  hearts,  God 
<«visited"  you  to  pnt  it  there. 

In  all  this,  there  is  surely  too  much  dogmatism 
of  maimer t  too  much  of  the  "  /  Ull  you**  ele- 
ment.— but  is  the  matUr  to  be  dismissed  so 
lightly? 

Hr.  Eingsley  is  a  Christian  Socialist;  he 
contributed  to  the  periodical  bearing  that  name, 
and  assisted  in  Christian  BoeiaHst  oiganisationa. 
He  knows  what  havoc  personal  attachment 
makes  with  our  pitiful  '^rights  /'  he  knows  that 
love  may  lawfully  and  beautifully  sacrifice  any-p 
thing  for  the  beloved;  he  believes  that  God'a 
will,  revealed  in  love,  is  the  measure  of  the  in- 
diyidual's  "  rights,** — that  when  He  tejls  you  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourseli^  he  means  it ; 
and  this  is  how  he  talks,  in  hia  *'  Yeast,  a  Pro- 
blem,*'  to  the  gregarious  mob,  called  a  nation^ 
which  writes  over  its  Exchange,  "  The  Earth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  then 
proceeds  to  act  within  the  |;ates  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of — every  man  for  himself,  and  the  Devil 
take  the  hindmost : — 

Yes,  tbe  hank  bad  stopped  I  The  ancient  firm  of 
Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  Eobinson^  and  Co^,  which  bad 
been  for  some  years  expanding  from  a  solid  golden 
organism  into  a  oolosial  tissue  ami  bnge  balloons  of 
fdMad^b^B  paper,  had  at  last  worn  through  and. col* 
lapsed*  dropping  Us  car  and  hnman  toptents  miserably 
into  tne  Tnanyes  mod.  Why  deuil  the  pitiable  post' 
mortem  examination  resulting?  Lancelot  sickened  over 
it  for  many  a  long  day ;  not,  inderd,  monrning  at  his 
private  losses,  but  at  tbe  tborongh  boHownesa  of  Ihf 
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•yscsm  whUi  il  eqqwiidr;  idMRM  wbkk  fcs  •pok0  hk 
mind  pretty  freely  to  his  onde,  who  bore  it  good- 
bamooiwUy  eoongb-.  ....  Not  «h«t  Lancelot  was 
hard  upon  hii»-^oA  the  contrary,  he  aunred  him  re- 
pealediy  of  his  connetion  that  the  prsoepfes  a£  the  Bibto 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  oteiaMree^  that 
ihough  the  Jews  wore  lorhidden  to  feako  'interflit  cif 
JTews^  Chriftiani  had  m  imsfect  right  M  be  as  bard  tf 
they  liked  on  brother  Christtes;  that  them  could  ool 
be  the  least  harm  in  ahtfr^jobhlfig;  foe  ibopgh  k 
did,  to  be  sure^  «dd  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
coronmnity-~on]y  ooojara  inooey  o«t  of  your  nfijgh« 
hour's  pocket  into  yonr  own — yet  was  not  thsA  iiU 
fair  in  trade?  If  a  man-  di4  not  k^^m  (be  real  Taiae 
of  the  shares  be  sold  yon«  yon  wtn  not  boand  to  tell 
him.  Again,  I^ancelot  quite  agreed  with  his  uncle 
that  though  covetoasness  might  be  idolatiy;  yet  money 
making  could  not  be  called  ooTetoosUesij,  and  that,  6n 
the  wholes  though  makin^g  haste  to  he,  nob  wa«  de- 
nounced as  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  temptation  in 
St.  Paul's  time,  th«t  was  not  the  slightest  ri^asoa  why 
it  should  be  so  now.  All  these  (Conoessions  were 
made  with  a  freedom  wbi^  f ansed  the  good  banker 
to  suspect  at  times  that  his  shrewd  nephew  was  laoghirig 
at  him  in  his  sleeve;  but  be  could  ngij  btit  subsciibe 
to  them  for  the  sake  of  consistency ;'  though,  ffi  ^ 
staunch  Protestant,  it  puzzled .  him  a  little  at  iime5i, 
to  find  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  by  gating  lirs 
** infidel**  nephew  to  explain  away  so  tpuch  of  thd 
Bible  for  hiUL  But  nen  aj%  accustomed  to  dd 
that  now-a-days,  and  so  wisi  "  he.'  .-.  .  .,  "ft  | 
were  a  Christian,"  said  Lancelot,  ''like  you,  I  would 
call  this  credit  system  of  yours  .the  Dov^'h  semsti  coOn- 
terfeit  of  Ood*s  ofder,  of  mutttaf  bVe  and'  trust;  the 
child  of  that  mrserablo  dream,  whtcTi,  as  Br.  .Chaknerd 
trdl  said,  expects  iraitenial  selflirhn^ss  to  do^  the  woric 
of  nnlTersal'loTe:  liook  at  your  credfP-sy Mem, how— 
not  in  its  abuse,  but  in  its  very  essence^it  carries  the 
seeds  of  self-destraction.  In  the  first  place,  a  man's 
credit  depends,  not  upon  his  real  worth  and  property, 
but  npon  his  reputation  for  property.  DaSty  and 
honriy  be  is  tempted^  he  4s  Pnotd  to  pttff  ^imsctlf,  to 
fftretcnd  to  be  richer  than  k^is.*^  '  ' 
■  The  banker  sighed,  aa4«hrtigg«dhi0«b^ld«t.  **WiB 
/dl  do  it,  my  dear  boy*"* 

"  I  know  it;  you  miist  do  it,  «r  he  more  than  hauan. 
There  is  lie, the 'firsthand  look' at  lie  the  feeoond^  This 
credit-system  is  Ibnndiert  oft 'the  tmiteraal  ikMk  and 
honour  of  men  towafdamon.  •  BpI'  db  yon 'think'  fiaith 
and  konpar  oaa  be  the  'childrearxil  seitishn^a?  •  Men 
must  be  chindvoas.and  disintei^ted  to  ;be  honoqrablflk 
And  yon  eacpeet  them  all  to  joiik  in  anivcrsal  faftb— eaiith 
for  bis  own  selfish  iateiasti  Snifishneaa  cad  cOUedti 
not  vntte,  a  herd  of  eoltvindiy  trild  citt>e»  that^hioy  aMfy 
feed  together,  bre«d  lQg«ibar,-Ju)^  off  .febo  !«Qlf  aa^ 
bear  together.  But  when  one  ofyotur-wild  oaitlo  faMi 
sick,  what  becom«0  of /th^.iCOEporate  fjBoli9g9  of' the 
herd  thenf  For  one  man  of  your  class^  who  is  nobly 
helped  by  his  fellowg,  are  not  the  thonsaiKl  jleft  hahiQ.4 
to  perish?-  7omr Bihi^taikaoftooiotyvi^otM  akerd, 
hut  as  a  living  tree,. an  organk  indjiridpal  body,  a  hely 
l>rutherhood,  and  kingdom  Qi  CM.  .  A.n4  1)9R  >if  -m 
idol  wbidiyoa  have.tot'>)P,inateadof  Ul^?  .  - ,,  .,, .,     : 

In  ''Alton  Locke/'  besides  the  ui|;ing  of  the 
Sodetanan  Tkw»,  ^)A^  w^  '«kh(b5r#t>l^nf  to 
Mr.  Kingaley  at  a  betieVar  fii-^odV^k^tigd^m 
upon  earth,  th^re  is  tlie  ellfo^cex^^nt  of  ^anotlj)^ 
lesson — that  the  love  xi^  sensuous  Beauiy'  ipj^* 
become  a  cur8e-^(haa  not  HawtborBa.,  &amf; 
hinted  ^iiaiiii  ie!esete9fa>Caiffiltd  J^DdMii  })^ 
that  it  is  not  to  be  idolised,  as  Alton  ldolid|^ 
Lillian,  'but  to  be  cherished  as  ^'  the  sacrameht 
of  heaven,  the  finger-mark  of  God.''  ,"T)o  not^'* 
says  Lillian's  sister,  to  the-  brokflnnipiiited 
ftruggler-^  - 


1 01  nne  jnsxgnf  a^  vfpfiBr 
to  Saodj  IJtap^   pfiMf^ 


&o'jaotidto^'fOHr'ol^>k>to  tm.'ABt^mnBMpAii-.'Ilo 
oat  faney  ihstt  heaaoaa  ;ff»  haprO'laf  lib  baaonie«si«idel 
aadaayrsDtHwflaaOtthMnofor^tfaagificifOlod.  Oherish 
it,  derelope  it  to  the  lasti  ftee|>  Toar  whole '  sol  hi 
baanqri  waick  it  in  its  nsae  TastanAjtaaafflBA  faaMHUnk^ 
and  not  lei^  in  its  moi4  faiat  aad^  Aagmen  tary^awtoSb 
Only,  hithewir  yoahava-bliadly  toirshipped  it|.'aowyoo 
iMitt  learn  to  cQaipi»l|e«ly  .li>  iiiaster«-4d:enWd7rai|-  td 
show  it  forth  to  men  aa  ihe,jaeQnianftnf'fiaarai»dM 
finger- work  of  God! 

'I  AltonLocke'* is  fall  of  fineinsigh|;  a^  t9da^ 

i^^*  writing.    How,  beantiJM  ^  -Am^"^"  "^ * 

modesty'.*  of  silence,  .vbaJph,, ^^^ 

breathe  XjUiw'anapie  to  San 

long !      How  beautiful  lier  sistei^ii'  dtelicac] 

ctflKii^te  OrfcfhwMte  afto^AJtofthtoP '  """" 

the  discovery  that  she  and  XffliaJDi,'*' ''^ 

been  fl^e  truq  irjand  ^d  genj[^,^^)^iH9f#ci^,fTr 

oalUiig  hm,in^  tibo>  ^hmh^if  3m^  A]m^V«ih 

her,  Alton's  eager  «ni  afleetiwtBt^] 

Uftspt'hstt  «o  #ay  mor^' tt^trn'^^^ePttlAtim^^ 

room  fbr!^  But  there  are  alsp  splpii8f'gtclq;i^  "" 

"Alton  Locke ;^'  and  cej^tainly  ^f ;^*!B4m^Jj^ 

not  understand  either  Cal\mi«^'iff(iCMhmMt^ 

thi8-geiitJl0inala?9  tf^mfUM"^  iSsmM- 

«naeiott«ly 'preaoh'tHe'ttmcfitf  dls^teV' 
And  febufe  so  painstakingly  afi^^'"^^ 

^Metie  YWiwai  ol/^t^  tokatiofi  \Sa{m^varaiaEibbiiia& 
wdm^u'  Why'  «he«ld  'be  io^M^ioftA^ 
What  is  the  occasion  fer  fll!1tlB?-'''<!^-^<Sflnk^ 
occasion  is  obvious.'  ,  The  itdsnidl  l^l/i^^*^;  ^ 
point  upon  wbich.  ascoti^/morwtyi/ ^U.^wi 
onirant  m^vality/  wbiob  bogiiiM:mth.tfappm8MMi 
and  Hmitatum,  alike  botin^  t&eir  he&vjiffim^ 
bear.  The  jM^iefi^ihAtB.'^M,}^.^^ 
of creativfelovB, — is  classed  arnqo^'ifibfiLf^^f^, 
It  is'  tiie  point  into  which  al^  nl^aa  fi$jjjii>vr 

Mr.  Kingslay'a  eileigetio  anad  npfeatled  «ttaddi 
««^i*  fA  with  him  Itie  Kalakhotf  '!Diywei'  of 
p8ei;ido-Chri8tian  morals^  'Ho^r  tioblvlie  Ih&ikft 
of  sexual  lovo.w^  shaU^,spQn^j3^ej,An..^.f«fP§ge 
which  we  also  quote  for  another  purgoi^^^  bulluff 
strong  vieim  c£:  titft  wctrtiitMrtr  ^^  ptesJAA/  his 
faith  thi&t  ''that ^hd€ih  i« 'the iiAt^- kiflckms  it 
also  the  most  puie^"  do  ^ojt  preveni  Ivi^  TS^pOg-" 
Hising  that  tdrtd  of  atta^hniont'  Ibotw^  th^ 

sexes  uauaUjx«il^4. 3eifttp(i4f.,I,OTe.«^«mw^ 
de^di  atvwU.  PAr:flMak;of  goneioas  ^3  Aalkate 
nature,—not  to  say  any  poet^-^fiuD  to  i^eoogttise 
that  "^ilment"  (it  is  lA^r 'pAjgA^k^^ 
wdfd),  iprhicTi  is'tb  iHe  n^Sk^:^fd^[%^^ 

wMt  'fc(ii£-hYQ'\i»t^  ^Hm^^imli  ^'41!^^ 

is  an  element  m  numan  natui^  wbi^Ai^^kiw  it 
I  exalts  passion  into  ^*ol]0irt;i4li'*dCBtaiM^wkidk'*u 
nameless^  transMittS  Mm^Y^'yoS^  '^^^f^ 
condifeons'llifcf  ifie  'rtfk(?Wf^ 'wnrf^'W^S^Bft '^ 
bom  of  Apollo  fiind  Tonus  ^rilLmL?'^_fi'^q^^ 

Bdt  th^figh  the  frieAd^  and  seines  trf  Itfs'  dkfdllbcd 
had  fallon  hatk  so  swiftly  into  the' 4yitMli^,'lM  w«s 
not  lonelr.  •  His  liernVfoofid  a  Ihf(;liiArih<nir'lAslft'1t  ha« 
over -kmi^rn  bofoia*  ■  For,  daring'^lhoiW'fMitf^ti^acoftf 
aai  bwy  ]Mmtit^NiNykibisff^kad^i^MiigY0||(faM«MM 


Mujmro^  aukiDB* 
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BDipatia  ADd  dketeviirsl  hof  oa» cf 'Aonpnne  end 
yet  pataionato  fiaendships-^eaU  them  rathcoe;  with  Si. 
Augiittiii^  hy  the  oiunod  name  of  lov^^whiob,  fair  and 
bolj  •»  th^  are  when  thej  link  yoath  to  youths  or  girl 
Id' •ghrl^  reach  ifaeir  foil  perreetioa^oolyi  between  maa  aud 
wamtau  .  .^.iiJBatthhaGitftiialaiiBrboadBai^e wedded 
love  ittelt  •  ••  •  Bvt  man  caa,  no  mane  live  npoo 
PlaiQoie  knre.  than  on  the  more  pvoliAe  ipecies  of  that 
•oinpioa.aikiieQt^  te^.&ic.,.  &c. 

Our  next  exteact^  which  is  from  "  Yeast" 
9^tt,  ym  quote  for  the  purpose  irf  ^ving  Mr. 
KinjgfiHey'gTietr  df  Lovie  m  atoall  compass;  for 
^at  of  li^Ting  this  paper;  and  also  for  reasons 
M^kA  trill  Appear  in  8iu)ae<jtient  cbmments : — 

,  "Twill  welk^' fcud  Argemone,  in  her  determined mty% 
Hrs.  tiftvin^n  begaii  eoinething  about,  propriety,  but 
waa  jBtopped  with  another.tound's  worth  or  oatba  by  the 
SquiMi  ^vho»  howe^,  hftd  tolerabty  reodrered  his  good 
hdtMwti  «id  bavried  Mrs.  Layiagton  and  Honoria, 
liilBhiilgl9Ui«be[ttedD9<C9u^«a^ing-^ 
;  ^  *'  JU^emoi^*e  lafe  enoegh  with  SmiUi ;  the  seryaate 
wUI  ieed  tne  liorsee  behind  them.  It's  otdif  three  iniles 
Ifdme,  and  I  should  Cke  to  see  any  ope  speac  to  her  tvdoe 
wtiile  8:6ttHh\(  flste  io^  in  the  way.** 
liaaeel^t  tlienglkt  so  toe. 

•  ^Hw-cmtmukyavtBAfto  me;  Wm  Leifiagtoiii'V  ' 

"  By  all  aieaiia.  Xshalleijoy  the  walk ;  aAar-r-^'^ 
and  ^e  atopped.  In  a  moment,  the  Uog-ciurt  had  rattled 
eO;  with  a  parting  cnr®  from  the  Bqmr^  to  tfie  peirvao^tfk 
li.fao  we^  mihanies^ng  the  horses.  • 
'  Argefixne  Hodk  Imnoetot's  arm.  The  soft  ton^ 
Dnflkdtlirodgh  Andthrodgh-himj  aild  Argemone'fislty 
sha  |uiew  i«ft  "whyi  It  net^  .siapaetioa  ran  through  her 
p^a^  ,  Bbe  ffaaldsre^aQt  with  paii^  . 

,|f  Tou  are.cold.  Kiss  tiavington  P^' 

r  O^  not  in  the  leastl"  6(Ad  I  when  every  Y&n  was 
Inffing  s6  sttegely  t  A  soft,  Inseioos  melancholy  crept 
mttf  lMt*i  I  She  lud'ahmys  a  terror'of  darkneie )  bat  now 
ibeftli  Quite  flsfe  in  hSjitlrGne^*  Xbe  thought  af^hee 
oarn.a>nrolaoted  girlhood  drew  her  heart  eloMr.to  him* 

•  «  •  ..  For  the  fyit  time  in  her  Ufe  she  knew  the  delight 
of  depex^dence,  the  holy  eharm  of  w^kness.  And  fis 
thet  paced  on  rileptly  together  throtkgh  the  black,  awfbi 
ta^ui^  While  the  eervante  Utigered  fkt  ont  of  sight  af>oiit 
the  bMes;  she  Iband  how  ntterlj^  she  tarasted  blmi 

"Lieteor  h»  fNid«   J^  ^^^  uigale  waii dose  to  thina, 
pomng  Qot  hia  ^hole  eqal  in  song» 
/Ts  it  not  very  late  in  the  year  for  a  nightingale  P 
-**  He  is  waitbg'  fbr  t^is  mate.    She  Is  rearing  a  late 

"^Wliaib  ilei^imttdiikiliawhiehcio  sthr  hint  np  to 
adcb.an  ac4a(V of* j<yi and  ttanafigiqpwilds  whole  heart 
into  x9elody  F*?  •    •    .  i 

^  What  but  k>ve.  the  foOneBB  ef  all  joy,  the  evoker  of 
tOtMoti^J'    ■'  '■    ■  .  "'^ 

"**AH8(Aig?    Tlwangvla^ngittheayea.*'  ' 

^Se«heylirr:  biit'tlke«ng«lavMtlfiiye,ir(lbey  sSng^ 

.  "AndHQime^hi&P''^  ^    ;» 
■  "^  setf— but  that  Is  iiniver«d,spiritoal  love^not 
earthhr loYe— <a  iHurrow  passion  for  an  individnaL"  , 

"  How  do  Wfr  khow.  that  they  do  not  learn  to  love  all* 

Vy  Ural  loving' one  P^ 

.  "O,  tlw angalielifh  ia  aini^ r 
,:«'WlM>^y9a^Hiai.UviBgkn9''     * 

Sbeoioted  the  stock  text^  of  oearse :-»'',  In  heaven 
they  nother  many,  nor  are  giren  in  manwe,  but  are 
afef  the  angels.''  * 

"< As &e free failiiBe'it lies.'  And  Gbd  foiHbld  Chat 
^boee»w^  hinre  been  tnie  lovers  on  earth  should  eoatrfct 
9^w  marr^^  jio  the  iifiEtwor]d«  Love  is  eternal*  Death 
■wy  pai!tk>va|E|ib-hut  vit  k>veK.  And  how  .do  we. know 
|hat'>(haee  a»8el^.ee  th^  caU  them*  if  they  he  reelly 

lte:ii»iM.iQ,p»iva  h|;MHH» ausfiiffft 


hoD^infiBitally  aaeee'peaGMfc  than  any  wa  ean  dream  oi 
on  cmrth  ?"  •     > 

**  Thab  k  a  very  wild  new,  Mr.  Smithy  and  not  sane* 
tioned  by  tha>  Chvreh>"  said  -  Argeaoone,  severely. 
(Curioas  and  algmifieant  it  is,  how  severaladies  are  apt  to 
be^  whenever  they  talk  of  the  Ohnrch.) 

"in  pdmn  historio.  Ikot,  the  -  early  ihthers,  and  the 
ttidoUe  ag«  monks  did  not  sanetfob  it  t  and  are  not  they 
the  very  last  perscms  to  whom  one  would  go  to  be  taqght 
abottt  marriage  ?  Strange  I  that  people  ehoiM  take  their 
notione  of  love  from  the  very  men  wiK>  prided  theitiselves 
oii  being  bound  by  their  own  vows  ^  know  nothing 
about  itr 

••They  were  very  holy  men."^ 

*  But  ttiSa  men,  ae  ItAe  it;  Ati^  do  yon  not  see  that 
Love  is,  nice  all  spiritual  things,  ohly  to  be  understood 
by  experienoft— by  loving?"      ' 

••But » love  ^tnalP", 

^  Pardon  me^  but  what  a  qnestioti  fo^one  who  believes 
that*  God  is  love!** 

''^But  the  divines  tell'i}s  that  the  lov^  of  human 
beiiigs.ia  earthly.* 

*•  How  did  they  know  P  '*11l'ej^  had  ne^/ef  tried. '  t^ 
Miss  Lavfngton !  '  Catniot  Vou  s^  that  in  Hhai^  barbafouft 
and  profligate  ages  of  the  fater  empire.  It  was  ^mpos^ble 
fbr  inen  to  dlsceni  the  spiritual  bemty  of  macrij^e,  de- 
graded as  it  had  been  by  heathen  brutality?  Do  you 
pot  8c«  iliat  ihere  must  have  been  a  continual  teMdency  in 
the  niinds  of  a  ceUhate,  cteiyjf'  to  look  mth  contempt^ 
0ltnogt  with  spite,  on  pteaswes  which  were  forUdden  i(0 

Another  pause. 

'*  It  mustf  be  very  delicious,"  s^  Argomone,  thought* 
fully„  •' jfqr  any  one  who  believes  It,  to  think  that  macr 
riage  caa  hiat  through  eternity «  But  then,  wh^ti  becomes 
of  entira  love,  to  God  ?.  How  pm  we  ,part  our  hearts 
between  him  and  his  creatures  ?" 
.  "  It  |s  a  s|n^  thep»  to  Ipve  yofir  :S^ter  or  yonr  friend  i 
What  a  low,  materud  view  of  love*  to  laacy-  that  yo^..  ean 
cut  it  np  into  so  man^,pieoss,  lUce  a  cake,  janagive  to 
one  pemon  piie  tlt-Wa«id<iiiK^her  toiapcMihen  a^  thie 
Popish  books  would  have.>yo«  hebevel  ..Love,ia  Uke  4 
t9m»-^ht  «i  mAAyJresh  fUmtm  tit  It  aa  yow  wilV  it 
grows  instead  of  diminishing  by  the  dispartionl" 

••ItlaabeawUiTiliniagUMitioQ."  'i     . '^ 

•^But  oh,  how.  miserable  and  tantalising  a  thought, 
Bfios  LavlugioB;,  to  ibota  wiso  kata  ttot  a  pncriess  spirit 
ikaia»thtai  wUch  miglit  berCDarwath  thmni through  all 
eteiAiity^  likatta^n  sfeamriin  one  amnuoBainieBphere,  ior 
e#er.  giving  and  recdving  wisdom  and  anghty  beaaty  and 
blias,  aiiid  yet  are.  bair^  from  their  hlks  py  samd  ia- 
tfUlfle  adamaaitine  wall^  against  whioh^'they.  most  beat 
themsdtes  to  detttti,  like'batbertres  against  the  witiddw- 
pane,  Mhig  and  k>ii[gltig,  aild  ntfable  to  goss*  why  the^ 
aiiaforfaMdeataei^yr 

■•  Why  dSd  Argemoae  withdmwher  anu  from'  hfe  P  He 
knew  and  Mt  that  she  Was  etttrosted  to  liim.  He 
iunied  Away  from  Hke  subject.   - 

**l  wonder-  whether  they  aref  safb  home  by  this  time  P** 

"*  I  hope  my  flcth^  wffl  •  not  <&atoh  cold.  How '  sad, 
Mr.  IBmSth,-  tbi^the  wiU  swear  so*  I  do  not  like  to  sny 
it ;  and  yet  you  mart  have  heard  Mm  too  often  younelf.^  * 

This  isfiho.inost  nntt^  passa^  m  the  whole 
opnVQifl9tia2i«  ^LiQicobt  resumes  c 

""  1  wish,  this  summer,  for  the  first  fame  in  my  life,  to 
try  and  do  some  good— to  exaoiine  a  little  into  the  real 
condition  of  Baglisb  Wc^ihg  men.'^  * 

<<1  auafinad,  Mr.  Smitii,  that  Idid  nds  teach  yod 
tbatduji^." 

"Oh,  you  have  taught  me  priceless  things!  Yoa 
have  taught  me  beauty  is  the  sacrament  of  heaven,  imd 
love  its  ^te — ^that  that  which  is  the  most  luscious  is 
aho  the.  meet  pare." 

'*  But  I  never  q»oke  a  word  to  yon  on  such  soAjecU?*' 
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"  There  are  thow,  IfisB  LawSngton,  to  wliom  a  bonuni 
face  can  speak  tftiM»  too  deep  finr  baoin/' 

Argemone  waa  ttlaoi»  bob  ahe  nBdentxmd  lnm«  Wlij 
did  she  not  withdraw  fasr  arm  a  aaoond  tiaasP 

In  a  nsonMnt  wiitt%  the  Caloiial  Hailed  ttenn  feoaa  {he 
dog-oart,  and  behind  him  cam^  iihe  britaehka,  with  tf 
rehiy  of  serranta. 

They  parted,  with  &  long^  Imgering  pnaanim  Af  the 
hand,  which  hannted  her  yonnjr  palm  all  night  in 
dreams.  Argemone  got  into  w  carriage,  LiAnKfelot 
jnuped  into  the  dog-eirt,  took  the  feiiti,  iLad  rallMidA 
1)18  heart  by  galloping  9aii4j  ^  t^  WK  W^  CriglUiXf 
ing  the  returning  coachman  down  one  bank,  and  his 
led  hones  up  the  other. 

"  Fb^m  la  pMre,  liiMMelolI  T IMpe  ^Ottliave  made 
good  use  of  your  titift.^ 

But  Lanieek>t  apohe  oo  word  US  tfa(^  wayliofiie,  and 
Wandered  till  dawn  in  the  Wood#  V»oiaxA  hi*  cottage, 
kissing  the  hand  which' Ak^ihonoe^s  palm  had  pr^saed.^ 


". 


Well,  what  have  weito  remark  ?    With  Mr. 
Kingsley'a  doetrinB  oMU^rmir  »«€rmat  l»vb  we 


will  not  deal  hwe;  htrt  we  Bftx^e  certadnly  a 
piece  of  powerful  dialogue,  with  as  much  of  the 
unnatural  about  it  m  could  well  be  crowded 
into  80  small  a  ^pacow   .Itr  m  M  otariowi  ccnd  sig- 
nificant"  that  ladies   should    be  ^strong,  ^ponj 
'*  Church^'  matters — ^Women  are  natiiral^r  lpyal= 
to  Directors  and  GuardiauB  of  ajl^kii^ds*    JT^hn; 
Milton  might  have  been  quoted  by  Lancelot -in 
fevout  of  love  in  heaven,  m  that  confessioVof 
the  archangd,  in  making  which  he  turna 


Cdeattal  toay  M«  to^elf  proper  hul^ 


V    ' 


I 

^  beautifuUir  oommented  upon  hj  Keai^  i%  ibp 
couplet — 

Into  iheidftip-teewaid  #M»#«y'fiMv';' ^  '• 

But  the  whole  thing  is  w^rfu^  ^nr^a^,  to;  par 
thinking.  Wpuld  aDjr  geatUman,  ^ha^  with  ^ 
young  mdy,  begin  a^  convQij^ioUi  Ji^ji.itajikji^ 
about  a  mshtingple  rearing^,  a  Jis^U  brood  ml 
singing  for  lov^  r  Would  h»  diLsc««9  4i^  tu^»-j 
tion  of  monkish  ceUbacy,  aM  use  such  lapgua^! 
as  we  have  put  iii  it^icp^^QU^  f'»^tot"  W^d. 
*' forbidden  pleaWps?"  .  "Vlfe  .tbi»k' jpko^.  iAa^ 
we  will  be,  bound.  4».  ^BSf  tbi^t ..  theiB  .xis 
not  a  lady  in  these  ]dllgdo^u  .  who  w^vlA 
be  guilty  of  the  gross  vtaterial  rudeness  ^ 
withdrawing  her  aim  frou^,  a  ..gcdat^Dfaaii 
for  a  purely  metaphyawl  J^eaaio^  ;wH4\  l»ight, 
liitQ  imaginary,,  and  of  wUqIv/  at.  m  .^eptdv-shel 
had  no  business  to.  betrnr  any  ^i^cMusfiM.! 
Then,  why  should  X<anoeM>t  feel  rebukied^'  het\ 
cause  she  was  '*  entruste4  to  hiiQ  ?"— isba  mm 
entrusted  to  him  to  take  home  safe]y>  but  be 
was  under  no  pledge  ^ot,  to  n^ker.iove)  and  be' 
had  a  right  to  do  ijti  .;  Ag^  j£.  he  iiM^  ;fe^.  i^< 
buked,  wh^  did h^ggipn,  lusi  t^e,,sa^aa^ -  .Did; 
he  not  continue  to  make  love  in.  that  dialof^?) 
jKost  distinctly  he  did,  and  lehien  Bri^bndge; 
hoped  he  had  made  ^' good  use.  of  his  time^"  he 
was  not  so  wide  of  the  marl^t.  La^g4^Vbeh| 
haviour .  at  the  doae  of  the  scene  is  oAtural-^: 
but  in  general  Hr.  Kingsley,  who  is  a  wcmdeiv! 
fully  minute  and  puipceesful  ^^^nim  of  eMlumQter« 


butes  to  his  personages.    We  think  this  is  tfti^' 

after  making  .Qvery  allothw^p,  foT  whatijw^^ 
he  may  chain  as  aa  idealUtio  ai&t*  We  do 
not  expect  a  love^Msfn^eof  ICiviSingsley'tta 
read  like  the  prat»e  df  dxre  «ldr>Stfcel  New- 
come^  lyht  he  tteed  net  be'ab  Wia6:^i)jr;  thfl^^&azk 
as  in  the  scene  we  have  quoted,  6t  iii  that  (we 
fancy)  equally  extravi^knt  scene  where.^fiiee- 
lot  tflJceft  an  impossih^  picture  to, /Jkr^siiiona, 
and  she  behom  with-euoh  pasaioiiate  tlbsudity^ 
an  English'  lady  in  iuvgdiaoWs'-ipMtiton  would 
have^  mtme4  ^mf  9mSaAm  'W  wi,iibM£fi  at 
banter  or  something  of  that  sort.  Afl'^us  need 
not  prevent  pur  ^di^ig  that  we  think, /^l?Jc)Bflt" 
a  nobis  book,  of  very  deep  signifiomcA^we 
have  given  it  nany  perusauy  am  «4uiU  give  it 
many  more.  -  •  -    -    -    'a 

We  had- intMided'td  \^tf  tipsk  t^jMf^iam 
specimens  of  Mr.  ESngslepd'  extiiiOimMry  and 
versatile  powers  as  a  "'descriptive  writeTp.,  bat 
space  faSI^tia,  afid'wd'pi^rfl^  id  loM'^^ti^^ 
mains  for  some '  ^ipecitnend  $f  iiH J^yrie  vein. 
First,  let  us  dve  ii^  llom^Mi,  9wM  ^^ 
V'lAiUoa  i^»ib,^J9niik  iteisettingtxMffinflidanfi; — 

''Ferhapa,'^  I  said,  bambly,  **  that  if  the  Only  way  to 
wiliB.  soo^^tol^i  fili  aSil  gef  p«bladl6ll^«if0rM<>le 
s{h4»  and'griidiinJlf  lB4j»i»the  it^ti^'for^im^^  li  *.Ak 
Sbe  looked  npju^t  aa.if  she  bad  bfsep  ^gffiruiyjnnf  of 
mf  ^rtflence  cSl  that  faoriient  '^Aq,  Hr ,  JL4JcJte!-|- 
weli;  ff  yoa  ahder^iaird  tarV  tif^f^  1ii>  ^»h>dib9, 

: « »  .eUSf  nm  mb  left  llle'ii!anb,'i4flMSV"B>^ 
-  Kiwr,  dpn%  foigof  your  Momitfe|  •*  aad  J.  ^WCtM, 
my  tumiaJii  Mdemhf  wkMra^  begwi  iprluiBmg' ot 
Brtihiir  ori  tbe%iant  to'ihinli'of  A  rfu^>t.''  ^  <^*7^    * 

The  words  we.  haire.  itrtwiwAnrwliMrP^ 
memoiy  a  swe^  little  aontnetof  Mn  Xuiigiley's, 
which^qppoaied  in  tlM  VkHtHm  thokm^l^ 

,  Jb^  baby  jsiiiga  not  on  it/i  noiber*a  bcei^  yi  ♦  v/^Vi 
Wof  nigbUi?pUe>,  wha.tiafae#d^i>f.#l^; .,/ 
Nor  I<bj  thine-rrbfit'Only  kt4iB.{)pit; 
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Then,  Upitokich  Mtioyti  W  ^^«W  W  ,^  . 
Ai  having  uttetred  all,  must  apeak  again. 
O'miMditbvngbtl ' O  flhlttanft tdiatMn 
Xe4v9yi3^^bfovl^«l^4tM4H»n|MljblM^       In 
LoBlng  U9  proper  hbme, ^^i^  ind;  i?9,JWftf j .  »^.,f 
80,  ilke  a'  ^had  who  whiles  away  the 
'-With  dsAce  arijS  parM,  tiH  (he  ei^doti^ 
WmeMngils  tioihet  heiiiawafA>thftM^tlte  {W^^  ''1 
Or  nightingale,  who,  sitting  far  apayt,  — *.  ^%4\bVjo'<^ 
Telia  to  hia  listening  ijn^tft.withto  jthfrnest 
The  wonder  of  his  star'-eatranced  Deart» 

TiU  all  the  iMkeA'd  yoQdUoda  lMH^^i|^.,ff|l|f1|ri;y^rr 
Forth  all  fej  Wing>abhrq,iiup^ft^.^^;  ^,,;  ,-^, , 
And  niigr  MoO,  aot  pmootkyet  cli^aip^.f^(^ ,  ^ 

flBfts  ^e-  conneiaoii'  6et^06ii  I^';^^^^^^ 
especially  the  tendeiicy  of  ttue  ]iqv^j|p,^S|p9Y¥^^ 
his  ''  sunlight  Is  witUU3a>«9»«''tfffwirap^  the 
inquisilive  attention  that  is  due  to  it  as  a  great 
psychologicai'-^lflmoifii^w&fi  F>  W«  -4CL8l''Mt  <B8 
questiett.  mid  teiim  to -Mt^jdpfe^flljL-A  . 

Lillian's  wild  air  rang  bHU  in  my  eani»'!tMl4ambtned 
it^aoiriAMvf  with-  i^Kt  pUhn^rvrtbe^OlnMhMSdnds 
and  the  stpiry of  th»  diowiied  giffl,  Hit'  HsfaafiAitattt 
into  a  song,  whi^vv^ii  yet  MjMi^^ 
hitherto  obtruded  ittttatit  ttltttn^  4S|('W[^94hi'0AnpoB« 


dii 


inriHidr>iSH'iiMvtfii^ 


'*'  'tJ'ilAry' TO  ihacill  tee  cattle  ioine,* 

•-  *-''      ASa-cairttie cattle  homd,     "   "  '  ''' "'      ' 

Toe  creeping  tide  came  op  along  the  san^    ,    .    »  , 
.♦""-•-  ^iMWandoWtheatmd,^         '   ' 
'-<^'i    '      Aadnktiid^ttidTMtiA^tetttia. 

t     ):|^M9cli««  fl^iit  flutiQiiiwni  and  h||  iihfrliH»d»«     < 
,  .^  ^,  ^A^ayoeverhflm ofom^ flbe.:    .  ,    ,...•,.. 

'  0. 18  it  weedyOr  fish,  or  floating.liair  ?— ^ 


A  tten  0*  goMen  hair. 


.  I 


>  /  ;  ,•      W 


Abore  the  nets  at 


.n.'iV    yrwJ 
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e  om^  o^wlin^  foam, 
•" •  "    I'*' rnie ftmlf htmgry tbatn, 

Ajcbqm  the  aanda  o*  ])ee.    ,   , .     ,  , 

4ke  tnMlimyitf  #iitiii||ji«rafdi^te-'n^^     'Sialyl 

"jfinfil  t^.iogpX,  }fi^M  we  ti:^e^' and  ttien  let ^, 
yf0^[ffi9m<>tw^^  and  i(jr.' Lodfie' <v^ 

jM(Bi«Dpathi4a^ kauwy  tliatitriflwat  ^i*^  l^hi^."' 

lBlff-Wf'lytlc;Ve^tity',  fe  'tbfe  fetibjoixied  nameteaa^ 
little  lameni^  from ' the'  Chrukum  Soetalisi :—     ' 

i^'«^^tey'fa^'Tfek'-^afctt^Wfing!ngr   "  ^ ''      * 
,M  ';]|«itltelidb^#a^mil'MdiM4llngrott«lM  1(111^  <  " 

When  mj  child's  langh  rang  t^roQgl)  me. 
Now  the*l«l^'ft  ilMkA'  Add'  dd*d  tteiSM'^lia  wii^ffad^ 

An4"th^terk1)«i(de  the  dreary  winter  sea^ 
And  my  b^bv  id'Us'  ^fUAe  \ii  m  chiitehy^^     , 

IMfeei^  W^  iintil  the  bclhi  brihc:  ine. ' 


Three  oorpMi  U^  olU>^'thQ 
^.  In  the  momng  gleam,  aa  th»  tUW  went  down. 
And  the  wouw.  aie  waifcching  and  vrringhi^  the^  hands, 

Tor  tikoia  fluit  tvill  iusfttt  come  baok  to  vie  town ; 
Fotf  awn  ttdst  work^  iand  women  mast  weep,-^ 
And  the  tooner  ifa  over,  tbe  eooner  to  alsept— > 
'And'good^by^iotlie  bo  and  its  gaoaning. 

'  "We  give  one  more  quotation — a  oonjiigal 
warble,  ."vhiph  dwells,  in  our  memory,  though, 
we  forget  where  we  Ibimd  it : — 


Xh0  wofrld  9mf  qp>  and. the  world  goee  down. 

And  the  ronahine  follows  the  raii^ 
But  jcflUrdi^s  afne<r»  and  ^eetorda/a  ttowrm 

da  imw  4K»nfl  W9F  i^gau}» 
.  .  SwfMtwifa! 

Kever  come  over  againl 

•I'/      •  ./      "    '       •  « tr.'  '    • 
u  J3oflwfqii«|i.iiwann9thf)Mha«n&iaold^ 
^And the,9wdbt sltaliptuiSow  th^  di^,  • 
-  Tui  the  heart  thai  at  even  was  worn  and  old, 
^  ^  Shall  ttiie  iA  itie  morning,  gay, 
'  >    ■  •»'-  •'  ewe«twHb!   ■ 

..  db itiw«|lp hi tte monuagi giyf 

'  'fiCerb  We  miisf  etopj  opi  ^M  a  few  parting 
"Wordri-, 

'  Ooeth^  8idd' thai  great  part  0^  the  immorality 
of  'England  Was  ^aic^able  to  the  didacticism  of 
itu*  literature  .and  institutions,.  We  think  he 
was  ri^ht,  dnd  that  all  teaching  which  beg^ 
by  telHng  yea.cetA^/^  sAofitf  not  do,  is  essen- 
tially immoral,,  and  most  clearly  anti-Christian. 
If  we  6otda  choose'  oir  own  mission,  it  would 
be  to  preach  that  "  Except  a  man  become  as  a 
little  ohi]d'ii0  Aiill  m  no^wise  entfer  the  kingdom 
of  hea^B.''^thiit  simptieity  and  spontaneous- 
ness  are  the  grand  charactenstics  of  right  action. 


..'J/.  .»'    -It.-il'   •   ,:.     J 


■•^.  V: 


TllelI^^,Sbr•0Ei^lar&^'  haB  beei^Boinmck  qatiMi 
of  lataj^ht^iir  reiEkde^'-Miay  have^fth^ady  t^pen, 
it;  but  they -iWlI  'ttiiml:  ,ns  for  rebrodriaiM  it 
here,   "so  ab^cjttlp  jt  #fie«vfr;'.a(j,.iu.,itaetf  <«rai-l 

Saeia&t:-^.  »•  i-  ^'•'  -•••••    .•  ^  '    •   .-  •      • '  i 


j'p 


^B^«'^^«^  iM^  Hi".  Singsley  cKosen  this  mission 

tbot-  If  ttitttj  whyha^he,  in'^'Vestward  Ho!" 

^X^nfAhisf  kmym  Leigh  as- the  Christian  Ideal  of 

a'ttitfn,^-i^'Gne  lioletcn  "knowing  whether  he  is 

^0^  <>¥  tm,  *ut  juyt""^%  m  rifht  thing, 

W^mM'HUiikiiif  mut  it,  as  simply  as  a  little 

M«a;  feecdnse  Che  foirft  of  Odd  is  with  him,"— 

4A^eontvtet  ^fWti  'llmstace  Eet^lji,  "trying  to  he 

fooH'UlAh  'dW  hik  mi^M  mi'  main,' according  to 

^etiHin  'approp^d  moSwds  and  rides  tchich  he  has 

'yot^WfUirt  i-  and  like  a  weak  bailsman,  feeling 

ittid^ral^gehin^  his  g^iritUa!  muscles  over  all  day 

•t6  see  irthey  Aiegifowingf 

•1  D^WfReftferlWe  hare'  endeavoured  faith- 

JaMy-'ti  %htnsIAte  '(^harles  Kngsley^s  message 

-firi*  fetk;  and  we  leiTi&  it  iri  your  hands—praying 

iif  you'-to'hefi^Te  't^aft  we  ^mean  inost  seriously 

\kvkih^  Chat  we  have'  Writteii  playtuUy ;    and 

^Vayftlg''of  Ifft  En^ldy  Ih^'he  will  pardon  the 

iSlloStedntegs  iitrhSch' we  Imaw  there  must  be  in 

^thls  pap#i  and-  'oter  erfbn  of'  statement  and  of 

eMmoi  IfiMiy.  "  iVe 'ireoollect  that  we  have 

h&lM  al'his;  indeljtediiess  to  Thomas  Carlyle; 

bbi  b*^'hcu9el^!^  t6  tihe  attention  of  a  professedly 

':{::^^^i^l^  Sfi?^^^i^'^  Mt.  CarWehas  not. 

fliir*-^^  ^^\  «t^*  ^^^  <»»^.  ty  ^y  class  of  readers,  a 

Thdi5t*<wiis.l*aWiW«i»i»id.w4ters^^  ••    ^* dettlAr  in  mere'  negalibn^:"  '  He  sees,  and  he 

.rdT'CioAttchte^Hrteui^koteWnAb^  of  itrdiriduai  faith  and 

2b2 


Threi^tetiei#^en<'^flnWut1iitifti^tfe«ti^''''     ; 

Oat  into  the  ^^  'as  W^  webt  down, "'  "'    '^ 
'BmA^^tM^^'^  WMim  irlkb  1c/ie^  fittn  the  best; 

J^  ^;aiaj^j?CT«twd  i^^iWpii^tlwm  Oi^feof ,  tl^e  toM^ ;' 

^i$S^SS^  mfleio  .eaihi,  W  pany  id  keep,  '  ,  • 

^'^'  >r&b^'Ui»hllrW'bak»f»enk)0tun^.-  •""-' 

*: 'n**  i;  p';  ^' '1*    •'^'I     -'tin'    'j".':*' **••   '':•':.,■-, 

And  tiimmfd.  t^e.^ainpsAa  the.sw  wentdoip^ 
And  Visfj  looked'afc  tlie  squall,  and'  they  looked  at  the! 
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enasrgy  which  Ur.  Odcrljrltf  ^eb  «nd^^delMOi»M'$ 
he  dlBoems  ezistiiig  aooiail  asttieldeiH  «nd  <dch066 
Alfred  TennyBon'ft  awful  (nirses**^ 

Cunt  be  the  iogmI  wants  that  em  agaiOBt  the  vtreogth  of 

youth ! 
Ctirat  be  the  Bodal  Kee  that  warp  uB  fihrh  the  Mng 

truth!  > 

Cant  be  the  Mdy  forms  ih«l  at  flwitt  naloMb  1|0im4 

rnle! 
And  cant  the  gold  that  gilds  tb«  stc^teped  fovehead  of 

the  fool!  •    ,•    . 


tHe  GhiiseiaiiHy  wkidi,  ndUlMMtefd  fthd  ietanl 
as  it  is,  yet  k  actually  lieielm  <i«lr  -vtif  aidtt,  k 
fbuttt  of  thie  manliiiAta  and  womafdliiaMy  aiiAiQf 
looial  blearing/  AiLd^ib»<MiAiV^iii^dlilyii^ 
(maaiAg  ef  tltoflfl  w4o  tMia(i«Mli|iaiiiBfc|fCii>wartk 
atten^n)  and  fiad  Oi^LBiaM  SiSMbet  4t  fMdiM 
idtdtpteter  of  tii6  kij^UM  mvstii^  4ibd^4hfilr 
bieflvin^  Upon'  IMb  «ttd  eohattot^  •  ^"¥9^  la-^t 
Irtiichaat  critio  spon*  tffir  MM^eiM«aianAi» 
witderiiig  oitHkntibn/'  •   ^    <  .>.!;:•<[ 


T>' 


IfAET  SUTBDEBXAin?, 


<' 


"    t  ■ 


"  •//   .hJt\li""V- 
•:j    .\  ..V     jvi-T 


one 


Sttt&ei!ana/  It  was 'Btramge 'W'teiiiiW'^ 
eiB^lf  Bhe  WTB8  attAfefed  by  fevAt^p^^^rfi^ 
tetn&l'  beauiy,  and  how  xaaifcttctiydy 'rfttf  5H(»^ 
ci^ted  its  slightest  detail.  .^Ajiother  t^it^m-l^ 
oha^oter  might  he  trac^  iil  H^  ]^6^^i{^ 
moment.  One  little  child'  sat  on  hd^  MsHti'k 
second  liestlM'ati  lieif'ft^^'eai^''MiflM^i^ 
might  he,  if  children  were  preagi^y  it  ^^'ffia^ 
s^  60  ihoronghly  lore^•{ke%^Btti^^  One 
could  see  that  t^e  holy  iasQtm  of  ^tbUebl 
Tirere  there  waiTn  and  jstrolig;  rdotel  iiLlWybptl^ 
of  her  tiatttre.  '  ^  '  ';  \--  •';.'  ;  '' 
7h0ngh  the.  Men^  atid'  champiciii  of  (life  fifak 
ones,  it  was  evident  tiiat  Mary.ir^-^  ^enL 
favomijbe,  itom  the  tenor  of  the  pj^tibk^ifiA 
which  the  rooto  rwrtmdefl.  '  /  •;  '^'  '^  JJ 
•*  Only  hdf  an  hmir  b^ore'.^^  dteife,'*  ^ 
ne,  as  the  clock  dn  Hbjd  in^tel-m^  «1^i<tied/ii 
'Uary,  d^r,  Whose  Koir  shall ^o^dlb  ffiWf  I 
tliink  you  pronnsQd  tne,  didn*t  yom  ?"/ , "  0"^ 
'  ''No,  nor  it  ^as  T  she  ' tft^miiA^ 
to6thef  Toice,  "wash»t*it^  MfaY?^^'^'!  ".;  '^j,'^' 
"I  promised  hoth,"  answ^ed' iftle^f  ^^tl 
ttiink  Amy^i  was  fobfe' the  ilr^*  '^'^#bke, 
a  smaU,  waxen-looking  hand  strife  ttyntoa'.'fiBr 
fliroat  and  Amy  Ladrehfccf«'^ft^^i:e8|^Bt/'Wr 
bhoulflet.  •Th6:  fescttnea  w^.  eitJui^W'^^^i, 
and  tiiere'was  aigraceM  lai^or'WboatWe  Htts 

„, , figure  and  i^  the  dark  eyp^^wmai; -W&'ftfe"^^ 

full  of  pleasant  nome-thonghts,  that  not  even  tlie  beeding  lurittb"  and  s6filb«islJf  ^ttte^l^iV^hw 
mountain  of  unmended    stbckings  before .  her  her  Eastern"  lineage.    THife  tm^nial  *189fa 
could  call  up  a  frown.    Lasfij,  there  was  th€(  clitnate,  and  ^ilie  eafl^  kbpMiJ(pnfr4ttIHdf%i(| 
Frenchwoman,  with  her  shining,  hndded  halt  km,' had  given  the  gidA'cfertiliD'iefahdtffif^ 
and  trim  dress,  whose  shrill  voice  for  once  wtia  sion,  as  thongh  both  thought  andieelini 
hushed  in  anticipation  of  leaving  '*  ce.pays  a&  ^  iind^olSher 'cijbumsfiant^,  ifi]^€liav^^^]^^gi 
est  toujour^  si  triste.^*  into  exuberant  growth,^weye/hitohaH]^ 

The  greater  Tiumber  of  girb  were  gathered  There  watflai  ttngitlis|i'  ftejeettm  iff^lto 
around  one  whose  destiny  certainly  wAs  to'in-j  even  iiow,  fis  she  aAswfcfred-jp  '*''  i«>  '^tinor*ar 
spire  affection  in  almost  .all  who  orossed  her      ^*Kever'iiiitid  m^e,  dear.    E™pt:iSit''Al^ 
path,  although  her  personal  attractions  were  Iwf  is  vexed  when  1  don't  look  iiiofe,  ifwodd'iiW 
no  means  striking.    She  had  indeed  the  cham  trouble  yo^  at  all.'*  ••  '       /  "'"  '.- '"''"'  '''.  ^'' 
of  a  sweet  voice  and  a  winning  manner,  but       **  You  are  a  naugh'ty  child  fe^'tawr^ttt4J''Bti<li 
her  face,   possessing  little  actud  beauty,  was  thing, 'tod  with  this  tJeatitiftfl  hii^'W(^'*'«j^ 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  some  that  surrounded  Mai^  fondly,  pdssiiigl' her' Hand'  oVfr'thferfn* 
it— two  or  three  of  the  prettiest  of  Miss  Hartley's  abundant  locks.  .     '    ■  ^   ^   ".'/;'    ' 

pupils  being  gathered,  <W  usual,  about  Mary}    Amy  Laurence 'itod'Jbty'SuSA^^ 


CHAPTERS. '        • 

A  oEOTTP  of  young  giiis,  wiA,  their'  Aeffi  feces 
tmtouched  as  yet  by  sorrow  or  anxi^jty,  is  averr 
pleasant  sight,  as  any  woidd  have  sanl  who  had 
gazed  in  at  ttie  fire-fit  •  ^tttdows '  (tf  a  tsertain 
house  in  Srighton,  on  a  certain  fit)^ty  Decei&ber 
night.  y         ' 

The  rbom  was  spacious,  and  HtHIe  en<iumbe^ 
with  furniture,  yet  warm  and  co8y7looking — the 
more  so,  perhaps,  from  an  air  of  careless  freedom 
unlike  that  wmch  usually  reigned  over  flie  long 
tables,  the  interminably  rows  of  cSiairs,  and  the 
well-filled  book-shelves.  The  firelight  glanded 
faintly  on  the  worn  bin£ngti  of  grammar  and 
dictionary,  on  a  pile  of  dates  with  ink-stained 
frames  close  by,  and  on  a  pair  of  globes,  for  the 
nonce  encased  in  stately. night/Caps  of  .green 
baize.  But  on  the  fiices  around  the  hearth,  it 
shone  and  sparkled,  as  if  rejoiced  to  find  some- 
thing akin  to  its  own  restless  vivacity. 

A  very  fair  study  for  thinker,  po^,  orpainter, 
was  that  fireside  group.  There  wai  the  chttbby 
little  one,  with  her  golden  hair  and  motded 
arms ;  there  was  the  bright-&ced  girl,  brimmibg' 
over  with  mischievous  glee ;  and  by  her  sicle,  h(r 
spirit  somewhat  chastened  by  dawning  woman- 
hood, the  maiden,  whose  soft,  fihy  eyes  were 
gazing  into  the  fire.  ThfftL  there  was  the  Bngli^ 
teacher,  scarcely  more  than  a  gid  herself,  and  so 


^^F^flrtBiff  '  I  Wtb  ■*v^!^^"^tB^^'*'^'^ 
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£g*h  W0«^im'tia^ i^ira M)if  ibs^i gre^t  royejut  in  a 
')B;i]&'AaifiB»,l^^U)g.4cbQfklrMd  looked  Ibrvraffd  to 

with  a  pertinaoity  whicK'jt)»iXgltm^>^:l}ill!M 
about  the  yery  results  she  oousidered  inevitable. 
Mary,  too  restlessly  happy  to  rftmain  lang  in 
the  same  positiou,  had  set  down  her  nursling 
with  a  Idas;  and  the  two  friends^riritlr'inw 
entwined,  were  pacing  the  room  no  longer  to  be 
the  scene  of  their  griefs  and  ji^rs^^  ^Tj^i^OAUf^ 
▼ersation,  from  its  whispered  tone,  seeniea  very 

iP^i}fi<Vmt'»V4W^ifPy»tW0P»-  /'"  Do  joiw  aplrfrri 
mgitp  sipu A;ay  dear?-!  smd  Haiy;  ''you must 
Smm.  ^s  him4}  ibfimck  ihedoes  npt  qj^  wxite 

t^.lfjB^y,. sighed^  "I  am  nea^ty  witq,  dear,,  but 
j|ro^,f^  tb§ih<mdaa  djlsguised,  apd  yvuhayejw^it 
^•^jf^.'DQc}^^  unto,  it.is  <juit^  worn.  tluiQugb! 

J^  .(y4jL},,Wall«  yoA.TjeTer  wpujd  sjQr  jou  felt 
fpn^^bojirtiV    lii  he.  realty  pofluugt^o-fliight?'', 
,  ,f.,VMjfls.  Hairiley ,  said.,$o,  and  Aupttliujpenpe 

too';  besides,  I  Imow  Aleck  would  ha  delig}ited 
^ij|^4^^  ^  is,&p4ip|!  dvMsi»g;^hutth^'B' 
Iplijfflcp^^ng^  minpt»be  offl"    A»d  with' 

^;i^b^e;a;aa  flutternt^  .^irls  .bounded  u|»  the 

Btaircase  and  disappe^ii;^  mto  their  bed-i}oop^, 
f)J(«ryt  Aij4r  iWy  t^gf th©r, .  h^viflg  sa»e^time 

frisoa^peU^ciRea  to  share  the  ^v^  roonit   , 

I    !]^|jgr,  ,>ras .  jpeedily  iA  great  req^e8t;  iftud 

many  were  <tl^e  ^regrets  that  it,  was  the  last  time 
j9))^if^ald]b|e^  Juand)  with  her  thbusaud  kind 

offices,  to  prepay  ft^  thejgoM^  eyent  of  tl^ie^year 
T-^th&dudisjlTnas  party*   >•  ^    -  > 

,, ;  JStwST  Wppe  fear  fm^  wia^jls)^  ^  /she.  hastily 
,|4i9fin^)e^  iwr/ljoilette,,  while  Amy  stood  bv, 
.Hffii^^gv  . . ". J)i9esjnot  Bxnily  Dawsen  lookjpvely 

*to«nu^t  !*'  she.  said^    "  And^  Amy,  how  veil 

f^  ^\r'...f!>hl  i£X  w^na  bat  beautiful,  just 

f}^  n/X^^J^M^i'^'^  VOWndX  other  rthw  you 
iip^i  ifH^A,  9aid  i^T  cefDpa^ion^  'And  thep  uie^ 
»jfK3j^*^pp^,^^,.spme  trwidfttiaii,  findipg  that 
ilW^i&fY^m^M^  ?wkyr.  hA  entered  the 

.W)^,!b^  .fleekjj?jp /.ypii    dowa^   stairs, 

^^^!,^f},,^^  Jkji^  ■*;  fodsomely^  bound 

,lj9p)c  ,)^j(si^  ; Jicr,,  /;to..preae»t  ypu  with  this 
memento  of  my  T^fjj^x  and  ypu  give  me  an 

>*Mp4Wty'^'^^W  *  ^®y  j^ords  of  parting 
,^viqfp^  .^  Jiayipt  Pb89rve4/  w^tl^  mjachregret,  the 

undue  yalue^  which  you  plaee  oil  {personal  ad- 
,ryai»t$igi»^andl  realty  fear,  my  dec^c  dtiild,.  that 
•illSTP^yi^d  to  tbi». fcihfc,, it  willi^pmQUsly jnis- 
gWd  yeu  ip,  thp  cboice  of  your  frienos.  i    Hene, 

at  least,  you  hayie  been  very  wise)"  she  con- 


peen  ypift  atbmeted  by  a  pretty  face,  where  it 
waa.tiiie  sojkr  ehai!B(i,  and  I  have  been  grieved 
to  find  your  good  sense  blinded  by  sudi  weak- 
ness. Come  down,  now,  my  dears,  and  do  not 
look  so  grare,  Mary;  it  is  yery  seldom,  I  am  sure, 
tbat  I,hav©-b^.oco»9iou  to  rsad  you  a  lecture." 

^'Hiss  Hartley  is  quite  right.  Amy,"  said 
Mary,  ;>%»:  dtty^daseenied  the  staircase,  for  she 
always  willingly  acknowledged  her  feitdts ;  '^  I 
know  it  i»'  ft  ireakness  of  inine,  but  I  cannot 
help  it" 

The  girls  had  wreathed  the  dancing*room 
.mthiMUy  and  eyergreens,  and  filled  with  young 
people  moying  to  inspiring  music,  it  looked  yery 
~  t  tmd^gay.  Mammas  and  papas,  almost 
as  smiling  as  ueir  children,  were  ranged  around 
ifif  ajfii  glad  ^pr^ti^gs  were  interchanged  in  eyery 
nook  and  comer,  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
parents  and  childrfn^    '^ 

Xa^jf  Sutberiand  sprang  into  her  mother's 
arms  with  a  joy  that  was  quite  ungoyeraable; 
jt^'otbor  embrace  awaited  her,  for  her  father  had 
been  de^d  spme  yeairs^  and  hsr  only  brother  was 
jui  such, deUcat^  health  as  to  be  aunoist  entirely 
confined  to  the  house.  Still  she  glanced  around 
i:estlieai^,.unj^sbe,eaught  sight  of  a  handsome 
young  &(ce  bendii^  oyer  Amy's  chair ;  then  her 
^ei»l^  and  toi  hide  ,her.  glowing  cheeks,  she 
stipeped  i^d  kissed  h^v.  mother's  hemd. 

jBeCoire  long,  Amy  brought  her  cpusin  to  renew 
bis  aisquaintance  with  Hary,  for  they  had  met 
•before  mt  c^as^^y.;  :apd  though  the  girls  had 
been  thrown,  tc^tber  in  the  school-room,  and 
were  warmly  attached,  their  families  were  only 
s]igbtly  acquainted.  '<  Aleck  is  not  sure  you  re- 
jneoiber  jiimy  Mary,!'  Bhe  said;  ''  and  insists  on 
thp  Qecessity  of  my  reeommending  him  to  you 
for  a  waltz. ' 

,  .''M^,meipory,is  not  so  defectiye  as  you  sup- 
pose,- MX*  Lanrpnpei"  replied  Mary,  smiliog; 
'I  and  if  it  does  not  deceive  me^  we  met  seyend 
times  last  Christmas." 

'^  Those  narties  were  fax  too  pleasant  for  me  to 
fprget,^*  replied  the  young  man ;  '  *  but  how  could 
I  tell  that  ypu  would  be  ,of  tixe  same  way  of 
thinking  }  .  Excuse  me  one  moment,"  he  added, 
as  they  were  about  to  dance.  "  Amy,  you  have 
no  pa]p;fier,.  and  these  is  my  friend  £yans  raving 
to  be  introduced  to  you.  I'll  fetch  him;"  and 
without  ?^ailing  to  .hear  his  cousin's  hurried 
,refiiaal,  hp  ran.  off,  and ,  returned  with  a  young 
man  considerably  his  senior,  end  of  fashionable 
appearance^,  whom  he  presented  to  her. 

"!PoOr  Amy  looks  ennuyd^,*^  said  Mary,  a  few 
ropmenta  aflicirw«rds,as  they  paused  in  the  dance. 
^'She  does  not  seem  to  adnure  your  Mend. 
See  how  grave  she  is  I" 

.  '^  You  ladies  are  hard  to  please.  Miss  Suther- 
land,'' replied  her  partner.  "  Evans  is  a  capital 
fellow ;  he  dances  to  perfection,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  he  would  be  a  good  match  for  any 
girl  i^  the, county-  However,  you  are  right, 
Amy  has  dropped  him  after  the  third  round, 
^^.  Tnritb  such  an  air  too,  as  would  freeze  any* 
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ifi&lr  ttotiiujiLDny. 


body  but  Hany.  It  is  too  bad  to  taub  a  fbUbw 
that  way,  especially  when  she  knows  he  is  an 
old  Mend  of  mine.  * 

Mary  saw  a  clond  settling  down  <>ver  her  com- 
panion's handsome  fbatnree,  and,  with  womanly 
tact,  tamed  the  convei^sation  Into  another 
channel. 

*J  I  think  you  said^  Mr.  LaUTeniBe,  Hhat  I  was 
to  introdace  you  to  mamma ;  she  beckoned  to  me 
a  moment  since.    Shall  we  go  to  her?'* 

**  If  you  will  promise  to  ^rB  me  ihi^  mtt 
waltz  instead  of  thi!s  one.  I  don't  like  losing 
half  the  dance,  though  I  so  much  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  your  mother.  Tou  strongly  te- 
semble  her,  Miss  Sutherknd.*' 

^'Bo  I  ?  I  am  always  plei^ed  to  hear  that. 
Do  you  know,  it  mak^  my  brother  a  wee  bit 
jealous ;  he  is  the  Imag^  of  my  poor  ^Etther-^has 
all  the  good  looks  of  ^  faumy,  and  yet  lot«ls 
my  dear  mother's  faise  so  trell,  that  he  can  think 
no  other  half  as  beautiftit.'* 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  Mrs.  Suther- 
land, who  had'  been  watching  them  from  her 
quiet  seat,  and,  mother-like,  feeling  gratified 
tiiat  the  ha&dsomest  young  man  in  the  roofn  ha4 
selected  her  child,  witih  such  erldent  pleasm^, 
for  the  dance. 

As  young  Leturence  greeted  her  grsKieftilly, 
with  more  of  eainestnette  than  tnere  ceremony 
demanded,  a  possible  fQtu^^e,  frdught  with  hap- 
piness for  that  child^  started  up  before  her  ima- 
ginalion ;  but  she  repressed  the  vision  i^th  a 
sigh. 

Her  own  marriage  had  not  been  a  happj  one, 
and  she  knew  that  for  Hairy,  inth  a  high  spirit 
that  had  been  little  curbed,  and  a  poWcflf  and 
need  of  affection  unu^aliy  strong,  sucih  a  fate 
would  be  worse  than  death. 

When,  later  on  in  the  evcfning,  thet6fi)re,  those 
around  her  whispered  that  none  of  the  young 
folks  danced  so  well  together  aA  Aleek  and  Mary, 
that  his  eyes  sought  hers,  dnd  that  her  glotnng 
face  wore  an  unwonted  beattty,  th^  mother  ap- 
peared to  notice  none  of  these  things,  and  onty 
grew  grave  and  dil^nt  as  they  Were  discussed. 


CHAPTOR  n. 
"Maby,  darling,  you  dort*t  look  %€fl:  you 
tremble,  and  are  pale,'*  said  her  brother,  as 
Mary  entered  his  room  one  morning,  some 
eighteen  months  after  6h6  had  left  School—^ 
"  What  is  the  matter  V* 

"I  am  not  ill,  dear;  my  heart  is  very  glad, 
buf  * — and  she  paused. 

"Why,  Mary,  tears  ?  and  you  won't  tell  me 
what  it  is !  I  should  not  serve  you  so ;  surely 
to  me" — ^bttt  while  be  spoke  Mary  hurriedly 
left  the  room,  and  her  brother  sank  back  ib.  his! 
chair  with  a  perplexed  expression. 

He  was  a  sweet  looking  lad,  and  liis  nature 
did  not  belie  the  promise  of  tihe  soft,  dioughtfal 
eyes,  and  beautiftd  mouth.    At  tim^;  when^ 


pleasure  or  excitement  flui^M)*  ^fij^SvM 
a  fleeting  bilghtne^  'alt  ti^  of  fiH^'iiMS 
ddicacy  was  lost,  but  wtoi,  jis '»r^,-ttd^^ 
silent,  or  for  the  monhent  grtev^ft;  it^lirtifc'1  ** 
to  note  th)B  look  of  ftrtfeHng  (m:1n9  j^6im 

Sis  fkth^  had  died  ixi'tbe  $riin^  o^m. 'fdS 
these  who  had  known  hjM's^d"^^  "^^t^I^ 
almost  fismibine  bteu^,'-l9i&  boy  Inift/tbbenttn 
the  fatal  seeds  ef  that  disease  ?«<1&ft^1iM  ^mi 
hsn  h>w  in  the  flower  of  his  istMlgtU^''  "Tffl^fhR 
the  most  anxiMis  love  oould.  suggest  hifid  be)h 
AtftuSj  to  fiuueld  this  fMI  blbe^ti^'frbl]^  m  ffifeaft- 
^ned  doom,  butwhtdthersmscebsnllyi^Bnty'ttMi 
as  yet  mM  m,  and  mani^  dertrtMr  'l^^'"'"^ 
"  Mrs;  Sui3i6riand  Wais  a  vt^r^fbnd  ttk^stHiit^  sHS 
earnestly  devoted  to  both  her^ '4^1j31if«^  fm 
ftiough  ^e  s6ardeiyMife^d^'itix]f)r^Hyi,'t^ 
boy  waa  eni^htin^  iii(e  tloi^  t^i^^^'ttlM 
deptbl  df  heft  hOart.  His '  ei^X^f,  'Wmx  at 
one  tfanti  ^osstiibi  to  fintid  '^yerf!h:c^  dfiAAS^ 
him,  apd  hid  beauty,  recaOih^  thkt  ^>^ai  ahe 
had  been  so  proud,  concurred  to^mak^  U(m  ihe 
d)^ardr  of  Ih^'twb. '  He  had  never  l^eft'l^eQ^nA^  4 
single  day  ^incelds  birth r'and  his  (M^Boi^em^ 
elation  with  )iis  eld^,  jachied  to  'a  liMUnllj 
studious  turn,  had  so  ^coura^  trt^v^evseldil^ 
ment  of  a  tomewhat'^resckxiiou!^  infeU^'ttaiM 
genetttl  infcrAatioti;  and  in  ttefledaVe  •^^-'^^^'^ 
sickly,  home-bred  lad'  had  long  slxiHe  V 
most  boys  of  insi  age.  "Hid  edu);atibn|^4!iiou|^ 
thus  Advanced, 'had  been  '^ktf  dbUtOf^'^Wm 
th0  last  two  years,  when,  ^t  m  ^Vlaf'r^ti^' I 
tutolr  had  b^^  engaged  to  ^d  h!intt''tkiiij«ifl| 
a  more  regular  cotri^  of  study.    ^  '  ^'  ^  H***  "^  -^ 

Th6  boy'er  stiH^flucAu^ting  hballfi  w^  W 
of  interest  and  specul^on  i6  iAtie-  ttUhf^^ 
without  the  harrow  cirtl^  'of 'Whic^'l^^-^ 
centre,-  for  by  the  will  of'  K6^,  8<Ah 
ftither,  Ae   property;  of  -^con^A^Hir  4Ai 
which  *htf  had^lnhertted,  pttaaed  fa  tt^d" 
relative  if  he  died  a  minor.    This  waN'it't 
of  great  moment  to  his  ihcrthdi,'itod' 

but  the  tremying  dread  Witt  wh!^t^.  

from  the  possibility  of  hi^  Ibs^  wS^^^nltf  cnh^r 
fear  to makeltdelf heferd.  "'•    ,  '*-'*:  ^^"^V 

'  tl^mMai^  loft  her  todther^6%ottl/it  Witt  lb 
hurry  witli  faltering  steps  to  he^  oWli,  jfitid^tMft 
to  throw  heiiself  on  tho  bfed  with 'ita?^^iWi6* 
trollabie  bnrst  of^teftte.  M^^  diiBEaiilf.';ltan 
they  were,  hoWBV^/  thrtufeh  WMbfi,^-*'1^4 
Bummor  sW^,  'Ms^i  sxtS^it'^pmomA) 
whUe  the  drops  yet  hujQg'  ujion  'h^'I^Mt*'! 
ftmile  was  on  her  .^ps, '  and  '#tth*  jB^ifaiAer, 
caressing  touch,  aa  thou^  it  tv^  schiWprecHw 
relic  of  feith.or  love,  she  drew  a  p^ffet  WiSi^iA 
bosom.  The  dhamcters  *it  bore  w6fo  ii4i*e"*ilfta 
"boyish,  fei  to  Mary  they  deemed  'tee  't&mw 
eye  had  ever  rested  on,  and  a  degp'  dolliW^W* 
msed  cheek  and  broW  as  she  read  and'  "^im 
the  simple  words.  '  ;   ^ ' '   *;  ^^'*."'^ 

It  was  a  declaration  of  Ibvo,  and  W^  Wten^ 
does^iot  rOmember  the  leaping  puUeci,'  (^'otAI 
tMng  daspOd  flngterfe,  *with  wMch  AVerK'*liift 
diank  in  those  first  words.    ^S^Mf^m/'M 


^TTzP  1  tJT  tttw^T  TV. 
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iqu\y  not  ^e  4^e  pha  we  fain  would,  l^ayo.  ohof^ 
ye^  w];^t  ^jiijigh^enfo^LonadQ  th^iiwftkfinr"*^^^* 

Somatbv^  ibe,, writer.  liad,.8aid  in  tbe  feij^ 
tin^r  iwef  o|  hi^.  own.  Buspense  ana  t^iziiety, 

te»deFilie^t,  BO, keenly.,.  "Poor  Aleickr/  il^e 
wi^  ^,^,w^^  W, n^;^of i  ^'XmuBt  wrii^ 
ikt  onoer— to  think  jQiat  be  has  judSTered  tbxoufi:li 
me  I'  I    /   » 

. .  1^  .Sut^)£xli^^\irfia  .^ope.  jtn  ber.  room 
;vw  .Wiofy  ,^ntpre4r  -%m3l,  .yitliQut,  ^  wpra  ^t 
bomment,  b^q.^Uu^  .the  ppen  lei;ter  .^fpr^  ,b^^ 
W4  .#Wflf  idoyi]^.^  be^.  fieeji  lud  .li?ip  fjac^  m 
4^qf  mojth^B  J<aiy . ;      '  .-i   <  •   .  w  , .».    . 

J^waa,I|i?wea<^.ber.b^tbead,  .      .,.  • 

t.  *;;}l^er,  J.ft5?[fjr,ftpu{^l^.j;^Bhpijid,beJ^^^ 
V^)>A^^,^,^S^-r^  ..^be  3ai4  ^aj^laat. 

.  jl j' Jl^jofy  fibiK  d©To^  l^ye bun? ,  ,, , 


.'fj^^jj,  ^t^^  d^  JlaxY^Vsc^id  Mm^  Suftei:- 
b^d.i  "yw  v0  make  him.  sadd^-rob,  .tow 
^.  ./j^d^gf  I-ri^.  vitbp,^t  .  feBf^ffibering.  tbe 
;ii^iijj|;i;,fiQiW9,ue^^.,pf  tbi^  .B^j^.yftijL' piJ^  oil 

j^hempuJfte,of|tJie,ijio?^eBV'  ....      ...      ,  , 

:.  *'  Upt^.  .wij^Vj^  it. 18  not  ^9  ipaput^  ,of  a 
va^jp^ja^^^.^oj:  mQi?itbf  j^^  X  havp  neyer  peen 

FpJwHRyi^^.J^J  ^  ^^^  X^^y^.^^^  pnjoyed  a 
liill^^^iiu^e  wiJ^ut.hiiB,^  md  ba^e  dre^dpd  Iub 
leaving  me  for  an  inBtautr  J  xnuBt  tpU  ,bip  §o.; 
4Jt;i*4iy9  trfttthi  J?<e8idei  ^.X  dp  not,  it^.wift  be 

^P^J^ywiB^^h^aay^iWr?/ .    ,,..,,. 
.    ^-^  w,9rd<9  auA  tb^,  ^t]idfi  weije.  rfike  ^o 
jplMlai^  f^t  %  n^ptl^f  tr^V^od^     ' *  You.  we 
l»ti^  jpungi  3(«ay  mejadYise  ypft^deateslv 

^fer  .tl^,4eqiftion,^aYih4^.  .  M  W  ^.JP^T  <?^ 

-t^o'B  |t^ive.":^-rr. "       .  ^  ,  .    ,   .  ,.   , 

'. .  f'  A  y^ar  .or  iwo^,mother  ?  Wbeu,  AJteck  is 
fK^  il9fiwjf^e^fiJiilqrQ^\>l^^  ^  wiU  fiad  ^omp  piie 
'4Ji)^',  ^^IWin^  lum  better,.  tW  I»  1.9ng  ^pfpre 
thaty  and  I  sball  be  left  to  grow  old  ,iEdpne-r-all 
^qQfi4  «rO)i|,  mQlberJ  i?an  vou  advii^  it^yon 
;9fb(i  We  80, pfi^ABaid.tba^ia  woman  ap  a§^ 
i^tfttrppg  J^ove  tp^encppipJWB  apd  Bbielcf  bw.'* 
./.Kapifir.iiiwea.h^li  ^osii^  .bej;  womai^B  bpart 
)kini]U^  jiti^  be;r  ^t  jtbe  jBiQiure  oi  that  deep, 
epim^i^'lovQji  .but, she  saw  tbit  her  mother 

.  ttXp^i  ^n^iKeted.;Mrp..  Su^berland;,  m  ^,  Ip^ 
Um^  /,*  I  Iw^xe  wd  wh^  1  ;bpUQvq,  tbat  tbe  bap- 
|>}^qi^/>f  4;,i^pp,Hni|ied  inaucb  Joye,  is  the  highest 
ever  ^oye^/on,  partb.  But  on  1  ^j  child,  I 
))V9.ney^r  before  Baid  what  J^.^\^  )^0Wy  that  a 
marriagjo.  fpi;mea  w;it)iQut  tbe  jfullaess  oiTtiiis  per- 
^<^.lpv©j.a^\a  where  tbe  ;^?oman*||  .h^art^  ,^ 
would  thine,  my  poor  llary,  tj^rsts  forsym- 
juatby^^ denied, it  witl?L  ceaseleBp  y^aming-rKjan 
jpljaugel .  Wt'  pii^ery.  Oh !  be  wai?ied— -be 
.WfM^e^.W  deare&t/^'?  ^d  the  motlipr^B  voice 
jWflip^kpd.i^,Ws-     .,  ,  ,        ,, ,  . 


.,.  Awdulfi  tbe7S|iit».elB^)ed^  a aibmt  embrace^ 
Uary  k"¥^w  instinctively  tbe  well-spring  of  bitt 
temesB  and  grief  wbicb  those  words  bad  un- 
loosed in .  the  faitbful.boBoan  she  leaned  on,  and 
she  tendexjly  kiBsed  bar  mother's  cheek,  and 
Stroked  ber  hair, 

*'  Mother/'  she  at  length  wbispered,  "I  have 
^e^jrd  yo¥,  say  .bow  blessed  were  tbe  days  wben 
first  you  listened  to  ibe  patter  of  our  little  feet 
about  the  silent  bouse !  Ton  were  happy  then^ 
dpai:e8t  mother?** 

''Ky  beloved  cl^d!  it  is  nature  sppakB  in 
fe^t  .yp.ui^g  beortt. .  (Jo,  ^  &s  you  wiU-ronly, 
de^irast,.  rpn^ei]^)ber  my  warning!  Look  well 
that  t^ere  be  suclk  love  .aa  >vill  outlive  sorrow 
a^drr  dlsfippointment,  ^  ^^  recpnciLe  di^^^' 
pancies  api  put-last  Jifp  iteelf.** 
.In  an.  bourns,  time^  Mary  Sutherland  entered 
her  brotber^s  study,  ft  quiet  gladness  on  ber  face 
— sbe  started  to  see  Mr.  K orton  there  (bis  tutor\ 
and  would  bave  withdrawn  but  for  ber  brother  s 
gl^r&l '/  oome  in/'  "  I  tbougbt,  perbaps  tou 
yfore  lyi^g  ^owp,  dear/*  be  added,  "  you  looked 
so  poorly ;  we  yon  better  j^iow  ?" 
)  ^' Settpr,  Artjiur  J  wbyi^  wa^  all  your  fancy : 
X  w^n't  ill,  dear—dnav  I  8,tay  here  a  little  ?  1 
will  be  very  quiet  until  you  have  finished." 
..  ^'jy%  JfaR^i  I  like. to  see  y<^  tbero;  don't 
yqUj.tiecil.?.  Take  your, work  into  your  old 
plaqe  in  'the.  window  seat,  and  then  you  sbuU 
l^a^e  W9  %9JiOMi  of  listening  to  us." 

"I  afli  not  inclined  for  work  to-day,  but  I'll 
sit  here,  if  so  your  lordship  wills  it.  What  a 
sad  grey  sky  it  is,,"  she  continued,  leaning  .ber 
head  agaii^t  ftte  drippiijig  window-panes,  "  this 
fi^onii,  bopeJleaB  rain  always  makes  me  grave; 
don't  you  feel  thai,  Mr.  Norton  ?" 

^'Ko,  MisB  Sutberlandi  my  sunshine  is  not 
dependent  on  tbe  ^miles  of  ^tb^  sky,  and  my 
.cloud^,  I  fi^ar,  are  always  earth-born;  but  I 
know  what  yon  mean;  I  used  to  feel  as  you  do. ' 
..  Mary  unused,  f'jt  wonder  wbetber  I  sball 
eyer  grow  iutp  that  sort  of  still  evenness  of 
mood/'  she  said,  ^lalfTaLoud. 

f  God  aivef^  augbt  that  n^gbt  work  such  a 
change,'^  replied  ne,  hastily.'  Mary  did  not 
answer ;  she  was  gazing  dreamily  into  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  widi  half-closed  eyes,  but  she 
saw  nothii^  of  the  loiig,wBlk8^  arched  over  with 
climbing  rosevs,  or  of  the  quaintly  cut  bushes  of 
yew  and  box  at  ©very  turning.  Over  tbe  smooth, 
origbt  turf,  under  the  sweeping  beeches,  she 
pictured  two,  wandering  band  in  band,  with 
eyes  that  sought  each  other  through  shade  and 
snnlight;  and  she  smiled  to  see  bow  fair  and 
comely  was  tbe  boy,  and  bow  bis  arm  encircled 

the  «^  fondly* 

"iB  Mr.  Norton  gone  at  last?"  she  said, 
turning  to  Arthur  suddenly,  as  the  study  door 
closed  behind  bis  tutor.  "  Ob  1 1  am  so  happy !" 
and,  to  ber  brother's  surprise,  she  bounded  round 
the.  rpqm  with  springing  feet  that  seemed  to 
Bcom  the  floor,  and  then  throwing  ber  fiima 
around  bis  uepk,  kisBed  him  repeatedly. 
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m^Tr^HtWtBUM' 


"WJiy,  Maxy^-what-  alia  yoai  J  ^lertly  be- 
lieve you  are  a  litUc  biJt  crazed  thif  xaotrniiig. 
Is  all  this  beoausc  we  hove  gft  Ti4>  9£.<7eoil? 
X  tbouglLt  vou  liked  bim  se  puoh/'  • 

''Goose!  89.1.  do;. butt  I  wasu't  tbinldtig  ef 
bim.  I  bave  sometbin^  tq  UH  ^0%  Ai?ebjr-* 
jH)m9^bi«g  8P  .iM^piviei^,  89  deUciooB,  tbat  you 

Elll  never  bo.  a)^le  to  believe  it.  .  It  jw;.tN}e> 
Qughi  quite  true  j  9^  if  jeu  pos^  h^e^  Til 


'     i. 


tell  YOU 

'*How  red  you  bave  growQaKajyi    Mikff 

^tc^^.tajilm^^wbia^itfi^r .    -  . 

.    "Otl  c)o^xf.;  !x»xne  cloeflir,  Aichy^  ^  I^Jl 

whiter."     But  «iq  ^iKK^pec  .|v«s,.  biiif  wr  toM* 

yovi  ^uat  aafc.  jyvajmnaaj^'^.^tid  ?befoye.  b^  Qfl^M* 
prev^ot^ef^  ahe  ba4:l^<^,\P^4fid..aw4ky.  <  ( 


tt 


■t  I   I 


♦*  • 


'»*— TT  1 


./' 


T    '» 


]^  tlk^  a,li0euce,of  .pUje^icam^/aairqna^  it  imrivtth 
some  anaiety  tbai  Mrs.  ^ut^^eBrlaud  l^teoea  to 
^er  0ffX)^s  ^QQ^iifeni^ipn^^q.event:  of*  auphi  deep 
imvoiiajiQl^' tlo  ^tg^  d^^ioa.       j 

J  ^['iljSf  beart!|iii^vea,w>fi>  Hwtb^v'  h»  eaid,;i» 
tbey  Bat  ftlo^e  .tpgetbisr,  V  tbf^t .  ti^i»  i%  ufft  a^  -we 

to  yegret:  ^a^puth^rbut  t  ;tlwk  oow?^«tiveIff 
IxttJ^  0^  ibfttvr^  It  fis  tb^iWfW  diwuulart^'rf 
tbe^.uat'U^oa  ^wlu](^' sl^k08t,^y.,o(wfi^  in 
tiieu:  future.  ^Uwy:  'wiU  j:eg3|ii]ei  ai^  fHK  eameat 
l9Ye  to  aa^j,  Jfe?  •  Ij^^rjfM^doif  t  $w  tbiftl/ro; 
mother?*'-.,  ^...  ^ .,,..  i\  .  .,/.,[  j .-.  /...  -i 
\  'I  do/^buTi  ^4  i;;,^a^et  #l#9jFa  :0Oi5kt 
sidered  youiagj  .X,(^e]^^,r^t^r}p(4d:th9^  <H4#lft 
wi^-,  .  "Je.<i,.^  ma|iy  p:pspect|§,  ^fceie'  a  ^  lad, 
aui  he ,  aa9.  Jfi^g!  .^FPW^  to.  /^P*  *^  adr. 
tuire,  dear  Majry  ^  ^q  wie.  ouift  nqpe  tbat  tbeif 
disposltioua^  wilj,  a,s^f);^t6,iefi^  their  ^•aSSectlDM 
strengtben.*" 


1'  '  'ji 


^.  '.VWeJl,:wotbeiu  I,cfM>^9t  Mlp,  thiftkiug.  ttiat 
it  wiilbb  oiYietynafi^,  Ji;^ 
mental  growtb  baa  oe&  very  rapid  of  late.  As 
year  by  year  it  progresses,  I  sadly  fear  she  will 
look  for  aid  and  guidance  which  Aleck  Laurence 
can  never  give.  He  will  drag  her  down  to  his 
own  level— will  iiXfrbi:i«tl]liBl?'lhan  call  out  the 
powers  of  }ipri^d,L  ai^fLpTeft^,>phe.  ,be.a;po^< 

. .  '*  push,  nifsn,,  Arvb\ir.  dear  J  -^ou,  aJ:e  allowii^ 

i^y  ^y^  %f  v(,m.,8P^^^,>r,  t)iin4:  J6U,  ^ 
fittle.     Ypu  fprgpj^ravcbiltL  pnjr^ij^^  yo^da 


iBottld  seazeely  }»f  tmned'  mottto^-^mt^  ^^stf 
strilcbig.  gMfierficMit ;  obwMi^aiB :  whnM  ^baMjr 
hare  praoecuMd  yvnng  Lamtenot  bj  6jur'4te 
hand^mief  ^rti^^o  ^  his  tevnwteifiiBlf  ^ 
veloped,  liis  features  good,  aiidiinB.gjDBiylinfcv 
e0BtraaM  wHhrA  mh,  6feir  ddftv  Jnladlf^'pio- 
tair^  ^  v^nUx'  ^ndvigemr,  r<)iL  wUkdrili^^^ye 
rested  at  ar  fisat  ^^$aBai%' ifi^plmaoBmi*}  A^-m 

turning  to  gwro  «0»m«  •MOxib'wa^  'peM>n!^W' 
mij^dfd  fii .  iffihttl '  JiOiii^llDwt'pitiiily'WfB^  iii*re- 
markiog  tm  tlie  ^ttffeftiiMh  ^ef  *ikoelR-^''8offle 
^- t|i0B»  lyeftk  ftoti'  thfif'7«ie'!iboQ]nn.'iii 
wbi^»  Wt  latUjae^  iftv^vinitteil^  Mnp^y'i^Hiiflpik 
^df^te^f:  'Of-i«ia<>b.H:)eiAiisi]^j«i^ 

was  i)£  HY^ttWe  jwptMM9»>  l^  iMfa^i^Mat  ^  A 

t9  «]»|^j  Bw  loiotH  4ioc^  wMi^^iitmm  Imti  Had 
jaqd^inSeaiiblei  ff^  itfe;gMahl,r-o>||lyTn<j«ii  nl  111  flj 
fff}ajd|i^^Qwalt  formed  lifB^^faded  thbr^/vite 
out  lighting  uf '  tb^'browiieiii  ^jiam  tAtill^iil 
w^  .OP^n»  Arthw's!  itaraDO'.  ttbat -ftnitsyiy 
showed:  to  dJfiadTMittage^;  dents  ikk  toot  gngb 
doli^a^'OliofitUQe  imdiQmp£nMriliii«nra|i« 
sj^irhaabty  ebQui  tkieibe»tit^«i  ttetyoriqgfNr^bo:^ 
by:  ibe.  side  ftf  whil^  'Alefjc  L^pnioe  (wketuA 
tvaBsfttmed  tO'fdiotst  «DliBalneo$]Bnie^ ''^It 
wfta  re^  Imi  ot  jpsi  Hb  mnemberme^iLsareiies^Y 
said  Ahhur,  with  a  gratified  BmibvfBrtfaejrjabt)^^ 
j^dsy /( Jid^  ti^«speol»  lonMie 
ahi^i^ss  <tf  tjie  ^^sttog  diKive>  yotiTin^-'  il'Tkofai 
sf>.4QUfl^ti(u]}ii4adi^  lihcMw  '^r'   '"!* 

•  ;  '^Oh,  yj^Ui^iOS^tAttikM^'taidti]^^ 
S^^if^pj^A  ''-^  Anfeiedr  ^T^u^^iteifenBten^trnd 
weuldaot  betappy  iidti>  we  ■ceine-^iftrto  'sAftV 
){ai^s  elif^ek*  J^««rii^  ft  ilittle^  inr  she  rtibnngkt 
the  words  scarcely  gracic^ 'fottf  Aieck^niHip 
wa^i^Ki^t  quJHlk  ifCir^ad^agi  auyz/sHdi'digkikH^ 
cations  of  feeling,  continued :  **  Yoadmyl  as!wei| 
c(m^  ^yflt:  MMllrJ^Myi  a*  ArOilr  idiMflnriiBitifi^t 
UB.jWi^  |i«Vy  { .4h(mUl(iiiM(  -t*)  gottrbund ^ihfe 
i|ysj)d6w  Wi9«V'  "f*'  i' *  -f.'  '>vj  '  Ml'  V 'J'*' 
-f.'G^  de^/'if|ddcArAiftlkur|->^^tfoiiililat9iBl»ita 

.  ''I^aU  ,4ot-^'oiA>jiirt  vioiw, -Attibf^  auA 
Mi|ry;d#c^ycjy;  ^'I'oamei^iiiTtotsil^.iihttL^yodv 

;  f^'^  Wfikg  t  sWiiH  (^od » ytti-  T»^W7>'^^aiM#efed 
]^e|^mUi■^fi^^  VX^doki^tT8(»f  niVcJh  Q£dibrp<Laai4 

biQP«i^  I^eanrMive  ^wltP'r.! 

loft't^  go  ouft  tbo^SilAfaei}^ 

;    .  ,  ^   ^    H  T-  ^   ^--y  ^'  ._-__._, ^,.  _..j,_^^^, .  it  wotildjftnit  •fJiWd'difli 

first  dreaded,  thfi  cbudi^J?ana^/^f*ot^9.you^  '  ■':  :.,.<'  i;^-  .♦vi  iroy '\t 

heart  toward^  anoflicr,  I,^lia]J*bave,^ttl^  IjGoaiv ;  "I  have  been  forbidden  to  leaffe i4«c*!lw»» 
forttkiyj  but  h^  tbose. , are  surely  tbeir  ^j>a.  'wlfilef  these  inSadtf  Mtiinm:  l.-/wrt«niHl  Itet 
approacrang :  X'wondier  they  Tiave  left  the'gar.-.  spring,  aftec.iift  unuatel  e^pcNraee*  fo^' lkft:;^iciBa»« 
den  thia  lovely  even  jpg."-  ther/*  hG<answerad>  4|uifitly.     :'   -      T.Jnij-    .  •■ 

As  she  spoke,  Mary  entered,  leading  ac^  it  ^'l^TpU,  I,  tbi^k.yeu.aiie.coojted'iipitaF.gieat 
seemed,  rather. agaiust  bis  inclination,  a  tajl,  deal  top  i<i|iQb,;.^riiay  p«rt4"'  ^J&Bty^^mihui&k 
4;ie-lookuig  youth  into  t^eJuvalid'^  ruo^iu.. ; T}ia  iagain.    She  had  been  uafid ^tq  ix^btAa  vdCnuig 


eiT 


iMf/  wlUfle  MbA  faid'tnlg-guidMl  Mrt^^rMUl 
»  nislnie^  of -tenddmen*  ^  r&yeroade,  balled 
top  bjT^  unfinlipgeniVMtQMM  of  tttihj^r. '  Al^el^fi 
tone  •  jftrred  «D"}icar  ear,  aad  whim  she  tiair  ker 
iMntiibjA  HgfcBMMgj  iKthi  g<gmi»e  ftee^  she  ftlt 
4oni>^«tn(iyed;  ^  -  J    •■-i      t.  •■ 

asked^haitilytr   i^*I  bm  iiri*  ttiythlfig  %Hli'b^ 

J  r  MiaK)0Be^ivtbtT9Da*(]lk&70i]]iKlf,^A^    I  «tt 

i»<4»e6-ef>iii)r  fiiy«iiil»'S^«fp4nrUni>f'  add  '«li« 
'beg«DE<-'-  •Her'Swoeti.Voie^'fnUliiillJr  tiDoft'  d^ 

4nllo]9cnd'o»1he<jbUM(^)ia^4rhttfe  ti^dtis^ 
JaM«bainr  txftbopdAM  Icm  4iBilt«^'tlte.l)Mt^ 
ibl  MKe«7rki£thbi^o9^J«Qrf^  ^WMfa  mitMtA 
^paJOumiwhrn  raid  '1iiAt'imoirlriA(ft«odM  iiMr^ito^ 
ikeiaiijrrdf  Ucplbiw/iirblBh'tbi^^h^  ttft^*, 

modi  h«i  wiw€aitafed  ttfc  di^  i^fliii  bn  t»'4090riM 

Ampb^*  amd  ikim  <tlnqr  ^uglU?  ji^Mox^  Laatede^^flr^  t« 
^ajw'  iMdr^nprai^iffVvlki^^  f<  HitoTSn^^  her 
initei&;[ilnHtsf&  *KdOdf  tfaai  t4uoli«d  ynxi  ald^ 
Bnl  'Ib  'Tvwrigaibiiaigf  li^tO'^  #atdea  'somewhat 
Ibdefliify  ami,  to  iJiOffi^*  ir«Mtttiiln;  pi«kih^  to 
l^iaaorarRrhitsimd  rwhidi  Mstrf  had>  t«<6d^t  IdAk 

Ailniiii^  TfmaAf  ho  'pttcimd'  tbii  -  mti  Ncnrtdn 
had  enters  thtt>t|gh^tho'ohbloilo^idb6^  a&dwM 
iiite^iiigJtoitheJrefid^.  iMat^  pa^lsody  ^*What 
k':ooldalk8XtTtliisi]i(^'iiiift>att»iL  ARisl'h!^ 

tviopBaiilyiiroimii  hiite  h^en  totiehed  1^  the^Vei^f 
qikiofc»7Bacbildv^'"  =«  '  ■     '    '■'  •  -'  * 

-!^6iippd0e<ahifwa8ieii^figod  nhibady/-  i^ined 
Itomg-I^Enveiioe. ' 

ilodumiBraqi  ikib  haigh^'  of  k^  ofWtt  happiness 
aha  would  haTO  meafl^red  his  JeMMltioii/  an4, 
§toopji^iMom'iiAT:iotitfpMef  she  ^^kild'hare 
Boothed  and  wept  with  him*;  IMW'io^tidtsitf 
OiBfi  %M*edlseig&i;  Ihoiig^  ik^  ft  'soihe^ing 
ab<mt^aiho#rid'*Miea  alxtd^iit.  {Rb,  I  dKki^tl>6' 
HfafTOJ  digK^iinieLwbaaaii^'^^aM'.  ^  limiMM  likn 
received  the  worship  of  a  poef  s  heart." 
<  •  >^i¥oa^bi|kt/«pal  { tto  f  IditMy  3ta^,^'  said 
korbcotiiietto  '^>VlKf«st)s'loi^e^i£r  jud<?Mtfth)y 
lai^idM  '^wfaiLiilsi  tiOKftlm  4l^*  koeetit^ 
iti'dot^^aiMb  ibFa^Met  pi4d^  lHtt'fOfio#  the 
iteteb^tUdy  dt(^  itt  /nknt  strattgtti^fcfr  ev^f^' 
do  you  not  see  that  therein  ttea  itS'mM  UAkdh." 
iiqp«a«fy^'''"l  "■  •'  '•  ^  ^  '  ■  '  "  ■  '  ' 
^  «^f  Uinay "he^^lMBatiM,  hU«riCis%(Mr  roal,^ 
MDdyooiig'Launnse;  tutnin^  kis  Ma&  ^y^s  tipbn 
the  speaker.  *'  Howevtsr  inuch  a  man  may  be 
in  hxre  he  wdiild  sooii'  cool«  down,  yba  may  de- 
fend ikpojyitj  if  he  meitG  refUsU.  fn  tKat  way-^ 
it  iffoUgr  a'ttukd•«llp^Btory.'^   ••.  '   *        


**iniB^^  1b  possible;  and  yet  it  may  be  a 
true  one,  Lanrence.    Snch  things  have  been." 

*'  lliey  mttst  bfe,  and  often  are,"  added  Mary ; 
*'  we  cannot  command  onr  lore  to  return  becanse 
it  toliitle  ^tisM,  lidther  wonld  any  one,  however 
unhappy,  desire  to  db  so." 

"W^^  I  don't  know  why  w©  Aoold  waste 
om*  wturds  over  it,  Maiy.  It  is  not  re^,  and  I 
dcm'e  believe  it  ever  cotdd  be^-^t  all  events,  I 
ooold  never  ^  make  one  of  those  disinterested 
keims  of  jVmmnoe'.^' 

<'  That  book  is  a  veritiMestor^  of  the  writer's 
yjb,''  siiid  Jfr.  >Ncirton^  *^and,  like  every  great 
^^iit  manf  a  life  b^de^.^' 
'  '}^^k  started,  "and  Hitry  slightty  coloured : 
Mifiet^'had  t)ett$Mvted  Ms  entrance.  **  Why  I 
declare  I  hoi^  %een  haranguing  to  quite  an 
audience,'^  said  the  latter,  laughing.  ''  Mamma, 
why  did  yon  not  call  me  to  order  F" 

**  I  saw  no  occasion,  my  love.'' 

**  I  Bupppse  you  were  not  listening  to  us  at 
eiD  f^tikt'  iA  ^e  trMi,  f6r  you  never  helped  us 
outofourdlfficulty." 

'  U'lnd^,  I  lieatd  it'alli  I  saSd  nothing 
because  I  vr^  With  the  majority,  and  you  had 
iAready  silch  a  formidiaMe'  array  against  Aleck.'' 
'  **1  do  not^'Wt)nder  ^^ Mir.  Laurence  refusing 
^eMbfiM,^^-^d<3ec9  Norton,  kindly.  "It  is 
hiird  to>rsaIke  sortowflf  which  havenever  touched 
torsehesVl^oaglx  certainly  the  magic  of  Miss 
Maiy's  voice  might  have  cluomed  one  intx>  sup* 
posi^  hw-  i  very  kn^lom  lady." 
( '<'itt^i  laughed.  ^Utat  is  ftoitiie  first  com- 
pliment you  have  pai^  mv  voice,  if,  indeed,  it 
bo'lntettded  fbr  one  at  ali-^no  olie  else  e^er 
fimJ5f  otft  th«t  it  fteid  half  so  muck'' 

<''  Mary,"ihteMpted  Alebk,  ''  come  down  the 
garden' ^Wi^  me^  I  can  hear  poor  Watch  whining 
to  be  admitted.  A  much  more  moving  appeal 
to^my^ears,'  ^tiiair  the'  sentiinenbtl  lamentations 
of  your  fevourite.  hero." 

V   kalfy  kmghed  f^'^mdruedly,  and  they  ran 
off  'towards  the  gaorden  together. 
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CHABTER  IVi 


It  Wir 'yet  quii»  barfy,  one  bright  morning, 
when  Mary  Suth/erland  entered  her  brother's 
study,  a  sjbray  ^, white  tx>^s  in  her  hand;  it 
was  his  mtourite  flower,  and  his  room  was 
^iiisps,  iHi)iotit"a  nosegay.  She  had  been  some 
titne  aritinj^n^  h^  ti^asures  in  a  vase,  whose 
pntpte  hue  contrasted  well  with  their  purity, 
ere 'she  perceived  that  the  room  had  anotiier 
occuptot.  ■  *^Why^  Mr.  Norton,"  she  exclaimed; 
'''has  this  hright  sun:  teinpted  you,  like  my  dear 
roses,  toopen'your  eyes  and  admire  hhn  thus 
e^ly?'* 

He  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  she  wm 
shocked  to  see  that  his  face  was  very  pale,  and 
the  drooping  lids  seemed  with  difficulty  to  unveil 
the  heavy  "syes.   '"You  are  ill,  Mr.  Norte 


ua 


lu^T  tmmf$i49j>f 


she  Bald,  gently — ^What  'cm  I  do  for  yoa? 
Why  4id  you  gi^  ly;^  ?'' 

'* I  hfwe w>t h(9^ tabed.  Km Sotberland ;  I 
req0i,v^  iwirs  lateiaat  oighA  which  ^nffttly  dia- 
twiaed  jp^r  ami  ^wi  iM4y  HWAiting  tbe  fiiBt  t»iA 
to  leave  heri»  thii  nmfmi^'  I  kivq«r  yom 
brot^  wiU  9X(:v9Q  9(y  sodden  deseirtioa,  when 
he  hears  tiial  it  is  my  mother's  dangerouviUniw^ 
w4»oh  pallA  HK^  hiH^B." 

<' Oh!  1 9mm  sorry  i  -w^^  «b4U  sU  be  »o  v€p;y 
BQciy  toh^iyouipi'thissad.w^,  Mr*  Nortom; 
bi|tfei;hfW it lofy^noi  b«  Mbad  a«  you  sup* 
poee.  Pray,  do  not  grieve ;  your  poor  mother 
nv»y -be  wpaieed  ^  yoM»  ynt^  We  wiU.aU  loraT  iot 
her.  Oh !  do  not  grieve  aoi  Mr**  if (9r(oQ|. please 
do.»oti  Yfm.mU  be.^^iit^ill  a^d  «^le  todo 
Qothiic  ^>  hec,b]r  tl^  tunei  )h>u  gfeA  bom^,'' 

''  I  loar,  ]Mis«  Mmyv^t  the  wiUx^vir^lil^tlp 
of  m9»  that  hef  i»a?d  of  bui^iiaa.  Ipve  aind  osveiis 
well-nigh  over,  .  Sad'tb^^w  b^it  HAy  means  of 
leaching  town  more  speedilyy  I  ^Fould  never  have 
vffu$sA  tboi9  pwAV«  boms. :  TUn  .auifiqv^ia 
dteadJfulJ'- 

"  Fq^  X&  Ifor^ !  ttumk.  CM,  it. is  ooarly 
01^  1  Save-you  SM^kfd  19  aAything.? .  Bei^^usf^ 
I  w^t  perbs|»  be  .of  fone  uae  Jko  you.  £at 
stay !  I  will  send  a  servant  to  yourix^om,  while 
Lgatyoik  »  <»upi  o£  oo4«Kdi''  iwd  sbe  left  the 
room,  hyer  step  abwayv  Jigihtr  wi^nsoioQii]^ 
lnuiheAito  gmtttpr^ntLw«iMi  by  Urn  preiief^  of 
•ensow*   '.        . .    .'  ^  '    ^ ' 

.  Poctr  GecUi  kflt  agm>|Jaii^  bent  Jbi»  he«i4  yrt 
leW98c«  **AMi  I  JBpi^t  have,  bew  with  her 
]l^Utha.$MM^wban^fi]DBt  X  bepurd  die  was  fsol-, 
ing/^  bct^mvil^teiiBC^  '-  but  fordHft  i|ifflt»ati<»i-^ 
thia  nuid»e$9f  t^D»d  il.  a^t  kiiow  h^  hwrt;  wivr 
aliseady Aao^«^0 ?  jaod^  y^  I.ntafed  qu,''  He 
9W«ed»^  tfl^[)^had«9^teK)id.figiii^ 
gi^of«(^Seek  :r       ,  ,     • 

.  ''WiU.,ypu,t(|kQ  Aia,- Vr.%»tpii;  .  It  will 
doyonnhead  iped.  I  an -sure  i^jupst  mh», 
Xonly.wipb  I  <^uld  enaey^nrr beart^Achsii^er. 
80  little,**  '  '      •    . 

.  "Bul»  yom.do)  Hia^  Suthetteod-  Do /you 
know,  you  are-^  only  one  I  ever  lu^w  wboae' 
preeenoe  X.oould  endure  when  «tt^eW£h-*I  mean 
mentally.  I  shrink  at  every  touch, -wince  from, 
every  .Ib^ktat^p^r  ^^  yo%  I  tbink>  bear  about 
you  0Oi|ie  cAi^ivn  tc^^uieiiT^ttass bfitrta.'*'  -:' 

"M^^hsfcm  lieajt^e^^^hi^.nakonung/f.phefaid, 
plAyfuIly,  4)tkji^^  ^xiip  .tbft  ooffeo  j  ''I  ma«U  ib 
mg^iell!,    Will  yf»ii^ drink.it  to,pltt0e  v^i"  - 

Re  toQ)L  tit^^  jci^  a^d/  she  jtlwlRed .  b^  4n»dy 
iciherplea^ai^tfyr^*:  Jb^ sbo doewi^ him.u|ito a 
^aiett^]iiwking^p^impai;hyi^escef<^edi^^ 
sgeaking^  with  b/^  tender  womanly  eye^^  Hav^ 
ing  hurried  through,  »  farewell  with  th^m  fUy 
Ur.  lliTorton  was  very  soon  afterwarda  whirling 
away  on  thi3  r^  to  Iiondoi^.  Cold  aa  he  se^ed 
esternally,  his  was  a  most  affectiomUje  i^ture^ 
and  hiA  grei^  heart  WHs  sorely  crushed  by  the 
8jtru|pgle  lOf  tbf0  p^^t  night  He  loved  his  mother 
passKwat^  i  he  co^ld  scarcely  believe  the  posai- 
bility.o^  her  beifg  tf^k^  trom  hin^  for  e^v^,^^^ 


yiBt:tlfeve  W98  AnoftotORQ^w,  biMv  ^wwh.la 
dispute  the  possession  of  his  hearty  ?[?»i  tlien. 
A*  be.  vo^j  along,  jqfwM  fomfmkffk  hf:  the 
rapid  motion,  he  dri^w  from  hi^,b9BQU|,^9umiiiiA<' 
tore  of  Jiis  mother^  Vvt  tbe.Ace  w<Wrt)ie)ifB4>f 
heaUh-^the  loying  eyeti  weoe  ,fie^  ii^e  fMo^tb- 
at  res^  and  wbcp.  h^  ^mfiwhero^  tbat.^foii  end 
death  might  ^Ye^  thenhi^ye  m^rn^  th^,i(^otK^ 
he  ahook  wjjth  j^  Audden  ;9gooy^  iu4  ow9^  4iB: 
the  beloved  face.  Anotb^  toia^UDe  be  JieiEim^to 
bear  in  hia  ejofod  P^l^it  And  greal^  wo^IdJ^sfy 
bftviB  wpndere<jt  l^^d  fbfM^td  tbiM  IPt^^f  vfaifte 
rose,  glittering  yet  wltib  that  morning  a  4^Wr 
UeejMrhile»  ;tlv^  pa]cAy  i»p  Jbadl^^bf^bindiiPreie 
not  a.Uttte  9<»ddenQd  by  tt^  sbadoK  w^oli  bM 
fi^Jlen orer bim<-  fiaw^  ^.gK^.lpfArt^'poor 
^^rthnc,  ■  who  bi^  "f^.  Sff»,  f^fig^^,^4^Gm,, 
panions^  aud  Hary  wii^  grieved  to,  s^,^  Ja«9 
UAUAuWly  paijied.WLite  fiwrwsJiWft    ..  ...r;.  (•  , 

'*  Deair  Arcby#  you.iupp  Q^nlwg  .«tfll  i^£,p9oc. 
Mr,  JJ^ortoQ;  wt4t  ewil  do  Jio,  aiiw^»y»n.3«^ 
ahall  I  rejid  you  sometbini^r'.       •   t    ...  [  . 

^  Dq^  dear,  but  ?athipg  wd."     .,  . .  :    .  >  - 

'' 1^0,  and  netbip^  that  l^fi  b^^ipjiopie^^^ 
either,  ihot  woiiU  ^mid  4^  .^QW,  ^wlnitf^W  '^ 
mifcht be^y  .  •    ., . ,/  j^ 

'<^  h^ap  a  panriag^  ItfArji  W^  «wt .  mi«< 
am  it  be?'*  .    i, 

''Ohl  liMi^ogladt  iitisd«iar.44ay«an4T 


"Nay^  you  «ee^  nojt  ^  m^,  1  ^ai^  a^ Jj)4 
Aleck  is  theiip  too. ,  [Cbope  |)h^l^  ,p^  yopEp.iii;^ 
such  telVtales,  that — r-i"    Bu,t.  ;^  ,iu|4.  t^  io 

him,  9nd .  laifghiogly  p]»t  W .  W^  (<4ner'  bis 
mx^uUi,  just  a#  the  door  opened  af^  4Jf|d(  and 
Amy  I#iwn<»wtpred*r„     :,   ;.     .    i : .» ,  , 

3};ary.advaffO|9d)^b.op^fK?m.to  ^o^hec 
old  acjiooljkppw^  wbop  mn  1^  Wt  ^nr  y;e97 

towards  tb£  yxmpg  man*    ''  I  ibiA  yoa«<4^W<^ 
come  wken  I  mpst  want,  yofi,  Alack|7  sl^.VNm, 
in  .fi  half-.wbjisiter  tM  fthel^^ered.  i^^ 
the  greeting?  of  A«gr  .and  ArUian^   Y 
we  Mve  §)1  ^  ft>i  ftf  ;llij?  Un^  i5?r  ^^^^fq^ 

haa  Jeft  i^isr^g^^ne  ,away  iA  iiP^'tTQI^U^-,  jim 
Mow,  hardly  ^xpectifig  tp.&id  b^  moliti^^Yi^ 

-r^and^.edp.mi88Jdm,8QabnwJyv'  i^r     ,»».- 

''  Well  I  w:onder  jTou^sbould  lyn^s  jiii(|b;aj\i|>W 
bookworm  as  that."*        «  ,,,       .    i/  V^..,.  , 

"Wb^CeeUrwlFed^uthw  /^5W*«iH 
kn0whjm,,the^;.  h^Js  aneof  th^,.] 
compcMUon^  I .  pv^.  jgoiefc  ,witJ^T-«nj 
pil^asant^l^  pot  #^y  £dq^  jui^^g^nia(i]t|:«  Ibui 
from  file  way  he  b^,  of  d];awu»|). iou^..ptb^. 
^people,  and  chiming  in  with  ^^t^^V^m  m<^ 
.one  is  inu"  i- 

**  Who  is  that  you  anp  .anlqgising  so  w^pi^j^ 
AKokj  V  asked  hia  ap^ther,  .^^teri^og  i^^  xpom. 

*'  Cecily  Mamma ;  and  he  needs  it,  lor  ^o^e 
would gips  hi^. credit  foraCL  th^  11^4^:9^^ 
that  reserve  of  his,  wpuld  ibm  Jkio^.r  .  . 

''  Nq,  indeed,  my  love^  fund,  yon  pfjlacn^y 
have  a  right  to  plead  hi£i  pauao— rnq,  wpm«^ 
could  have  made  a  more  tender  and  patient 
nurse  than  he  did,  during  your  iUneBS  last  aum* 


Hiiltt^'  mtAitkLtttf^. 
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itf^r^tr^ftiBt  fever  WMeBwa'  folilmfiri-lfi* 
•  '^  Wfll^  h6"ii(H;  "t^tnTn  ^  ymi,  Mte.  'Satllef-' 

We^'^WB  tAfaMtftf^tt^'li^/.dn*  WBl  *Ad  «6ttt^ 
efbiplldyittblit  tipi^  litrrit^^  'jbobldli^  tose  hel',  iy 

'ifcr'iiM^*ttou|hwttbfWJI{jortWl^sto^^^ '" 

<*j!feto'r  itopp'Ofle^hB  haw  ribthing'buir  W* 
Ikim^  i6  'ik^M  cm,  poor   advi*/'  teiniited 

^*fert'Wlt'Wia''bhfl(lrttt,<*  «dti^^ctti«  Aitigbtcr, 

b^t^6,  *kii*'li#1i^  Just  i)e^n  liis  'cdflfege'careei^ 
with  TOu^l  pi^hiiiser  lAtid  flibtftidti'bta,  Vhett:  thefa* 
ph)^ri^  IriVestett  i^  «mi6"4oftit-6todt:  "ftank 
emrkl^fmAY'  and  Bis  *  mbthdf  h6«  •  ftrio©'  Tie^iii 
dependent' on  his  exetftttah.'*'''  '  '-  "  '  '  "*' ' 
"  A.  fl«i  story,"  mft^ked  *  Aixiy:  '  *♦'  t  W^Ser 
aotiS*  W  A'6if  60tiriexio!iy  fe6lped  liM^fbJflh 

f  I  hare  he(tf4  ^^^  ^i^  mothei^s  relatlvet^'did 
itt&6  MAWiMt  of-Hk^  Bbrt;^  tfnsw^red  Hre. 
.  Sutherland ;  "  Imt  it  seems  t^at  they  had  x>ty]^osM ' 
hOT~matri^^tfi  great  titttoiess,  ftl^  feAd'tad 
i^dVyr  teett  ii4fea,'  kHA  Ichb  yottog' tian  would 
tf6ce|rt:>'6feV6i£!^itJho&liands.**^  '  '  '  "'  ' 
'  "•T  Wit  imagiii^'  that  *'  ^'saia' Aleot;  ^-^  tM  Idiks 
jWt  djikt'kfild'o^  fdHbV/pbo^  a©  A  blltttoli  ittoiisb,  * 

never  told  ypu  all  this  wbH^  iiia'mina'fi  message*. 
flK»  ikdM  y6tf  to'tWve'tMrtilt  ^h  lis,  ahd  spmid 
al-if^M^v/t  tW6y^  yrJlf  pioinSsed,  wit*  trtyf^ 
€ri^1i^f  dtoe,  JAftt^^  fcste  i;hat  lian^ftW  j^V 

'^  ^'ISdf,  Aie*;^ift  &  tbaii[hgrat#ftl »  ifeverft: 
I'l^iitft  fc^de'Ott  ptrt^jM  to  1*1^^  'y^'t  tod^ 


«rBvrfy,-«nd  lo%i^g  lfer'vdi6e;"*^I'coia*'tt6t 
fti'W'^^irBh^^lro^^^fet^  i^Hl<fh&;  ^dxni'H  ask 
me.  please,  Aleck  dear/t  •     i   -^    •  »'  '  -    « 

-^  ^mVhi^M  SFary  tlterlin^!"  tntehrtmted, 
AJdtttf,' #&o%W.*(jaiigTlt  lier 'lart  ^rords  /  '^'she* 
i*i«Jl,<^A56ck,^^G  cemtiritfed,  iidticin^  how  tte' 
toiihft^.tofatfd*rt\tr  &d  W^t^;  ^1  diwl*t  Wknti 
Her,  Wiilittfe'tArid  liiat^ehe  ifr,'tdWaki^  Tiersaf* 
•dttt**iW*!Mi^*fo.#fel»' "  -^-  r-  -  •  •  •  '  •: '  • , 
Kary  smiled  doubtfully,  and  looked  fVolo]:'  oiib 
tot  lihi^'WHer-  she  notfed;  too;  thit'  Alects 
hatidiBimiri  fip  pouted;  ^^WeH,  thetf,  for  tUroo^ 
dttJffeViWJ^^'  *e  ^d;  ^'^t  i* if  dear  mtoma 
•^WB'Iffl^efeV'i^lfece  of  reciddr  and  talkft*,  «nd-- 
and  eyerythiilg  to  Mister  Afchy  there  ** 

'  '^ThatTWiH,  d^toest,**  ropHed  h6!r  inothei 
da4'k»'fh^'tna«to  >4ras  SetOed.* 


V'*.-l  M^' 


A'.*/ 


J.  i^  N^r<  i 


The  three  days  of  Mary's  •l>seno^lidng  heatily' 
ofi  Ariitnr*s  minds;  Ibr,  in  spite  of  hisdedaration, 
her  society' %i»th^  g^Ve^  solftee  'and*  aiknise- ' 
nieiit'lie  knew.    At  ihe  ok)se  '^  ^kl6  HtM,  jmiH 

^•«  AloAevniy^lfefliiig^'atia  tfo^iAodn  Mttn^}^ 
beibked;''  '  'i  '"' "  '  '  ''"'■'  "^  '»  -'  "  ^ -•  ■  '»' 
;  <<Itis  not  soon,  Arcfay.  -¥btt'  ItfloWl'Mld 
titrecf  d$y».  H<lweter,  to  tffl-'tilfe^ti'nthj  Aleck 
wfis  jtMt'  th»^le£M;''h(t''v6jtcd^thftt  Twi6uta  not- 
Bti^'^  loiigel^  and  ^  hie  tOI  Hot  <)Mne  w^' 

T«iii'«<irfYlbt,*ihat^'dlKir.'   TouM«(MldhKf« 


,« ' 


No,'ATcliy;  ttit  wlwfa  f  had'))Mrtised.'  1^ 
sides,  he^etm  cbtoe  a|iid'M«  to^  M^re  f  fHA  M IMM- 
BO  many  launseifleKrts,  wiih'i4«fi(bg'iiM  MkiMiB 
and  i^P  mH  \dtiA  erf  fhiiig  J  * '  aiid^ott  liav«  l!ion^ ;'' 
and-'^htf'teibflied  hi^  Ibttdly'flb  shs^  ^liM.    ' 
'* «And  liewi*"  Amy,' deaf ?" '"■'    "■='••  "'-•'>'' 
'****W\«i  AHAy,  I'dotft krty<rn(hirt!  to  ittfitt* 

of  her;  she  is  not  happy  somehow.    She^e^ei^ 
was  «l  gay'as'  I ;'  bnt  she  ^rtidnl^  lis  Changed 
litt<Ay.    Bheds'mdtis  ^SRx^lp^ait  '«66dlS'  Mder;  m^ 
if  some  tk^UiMe  tilld  'fiHi^nf'np^ir  lUMrflend  y^t 
th^re  cait  have  b^n  none.""'       ■«  ^  ':' 

"  Do  yott  thiftk  she  gri^eilr  after  her  IWU^  ?^ 
Whtett  is'she'to  return  to Iriin?'':  '-^        :       ■    - 

^  "^HM  1  hMly  l»«wrbttt  T  ttjo.  Miif«  <fa^' 
eeparatioin  can  be  no  grief  te  her.    Why;  Ih^ 
ifA*  ottly*  fotrr^yeintilAd'When^^she  lefk'Iiidi«t,  and 
edtS'cely'i'MMbersMk.'  fier  mo^lMrdien^sHf^if' 
saw,  aifd  'A^'.  liSfui^noe  'qtiiM  'sctpj^es   he#^ 
l^iM.  '^OMsk^  n<^"f8ifher'  Hoold  %e  Iftoder  than 
Jfrr  Lan^ee.^'  ''"Shb  pMisM,'^s^,  wM  «v^f^ 
£i^,  add^,"^'!  do^nbt  thiWk  Akiek  ImrcB  h^K 
<IiiM  «o  "mn^^lto  ^\^'  "ttigif^'  cM^d^ng  tiMft' 
l^ey  have  been   brought   up  as  Mtiier  atifd- 
sisttrp->i^t  AB'^veiits/^otW  W0  lofv^  eiM)h  <n!her, 
A^hy.  ''I'«uppos«''tlf^  4o  nbt'Mit'^elibht^Mft^ 
8^'w^,'fbril  «bi^«nte  lM^is'«ifl(ftoii(^t«^Wt^ 
ihe,  dear?"  '  ■  •' 

""^indd  k3M^4MfSi^il6oixt'ttiat^,'Sk/Mi<ol'!m^ 
Tbl^r^  is^o)^  little  Wttifltn't^  Whou^lie'OTlgblf  16 
be^  ttflkMixhflrtd,Mttd'I  >tilil^       is  tGaMibly*«(y, 

'"^''^eAM,  A^rcAiy  dear,  doiM  te&se  <me,  Huft- 
tnot  in  th^  IMnRrairlbrif'lo^^ijgfit/^  'Arthnrc 
bM:falhdeid  lMr'gMety*a'iltde4(^rd^/^^^  now 
idSt^Mi^  tomeflniig'  kl'  h€#'  'VoiftSb '  wIdaH'  ^Sltttd 
paMhUy^lftKrloving^eM'.''  'WWh'p^iiiiftd  ftou' 
:l«nc^'  he- ttth]ied*h^  fae^  tOifiNuttki'fafinself: 

*  «''I*h*«ttd"t«i«P8iif  tbtttWc^^Mityi^'^hy,  toy 
pet;" li« fltddod;  os'heibiMd'hiS'fetaq^ixxiott'yeri^ 
ifled,  '*'iAM  Ihr^^bt  ^etn'  tiHi^^  you'll  tett 
yottr  own  Arohy,  won*t'you'?^ 

-  "If  I  oan,  dfear,  but  I  baldly  kh«rw myself: 
I'tMifiik  I  was  sad'  ^en  I  went  with  >thinkifig^ 
of  )[>oaf  lb.  l^orton^i  itoHble^  ilite  nothbig 
seemed  so  pleasant  as  eA  mydrsl  vkit  to  the 
Lanrenees.  Aleck' was  a31  the  ttee  tryiiig  to 
mak6  miei  pj^mise  liist  I  would  st6y  ki^ier, 
Amy  appettred  ^teil^esb  and  mdu^py^  and&rtt 


r4M 


^4  ./ 


■  «i  I 


ilhiig  I  iinibte  ywng  BMv/wBim  I^oafa^oiLdiiDBy' 
<BWt<d  ty  watoAi^  all  waBomfnMi^*-   >    '    * 

•^^^YoamftpmiiiAe^ot  to  tdl,"Avoh}p?*f  Her 
lyrolhef  aoddQd;^^  HWMI,;'!  am AftMld^ttiiid/J 
don^t  1  Uetr»<iM|iat  I  w^  Aidlf  deJndd,  Jittift-Ji.bai 
^MHpialMa  te  dear  Hkkdk;  ani  tthat  thdy-all  sm 

iiiaiiiiDLC«i9i0(ne'tiagrl9M  ^JaiqabrBl-abeul 

« -ftet  9mtti9><pia&/  the:i<ort ^off  thiny . Mftilaiti 

Miioe  .aaa^"befli&^  "Wdl,io^tBidiqr '«>«Hungl 
gDiBg.'taMk.<0rtU0iduA!igUioom  fiif  im^  faaaik6» 

l^hUf,  raPileai  L>4hd%tit!iliec)ge|ttfaaiaa'ifaid^MI( 

4^fith«t..i iE  doidd'Jti0tiMfl)»>lnaii^9^v(4iatr>J^ 
ilttmute  ftnfl  liittr  eMrrfdmn  dia^taEViiiiw  Intd&l 


tfe^  begikaingr:  irdiiap^Mfvedi  of  idie  abdaotiba 

C^aae-'itdBiake*!)  do^  hfliiiMift/ttaraf/iinBHLt 

TiciooBy  and  even  if  yon  ooold  affixrd  it,  ifaafriji 
an  amusement  ^X^vnntadUboaB!?^  oonntenance.' 
What  could  he  mean,  Aiehy?  Oh  I  it  has 
made  me  so  unhappy." 

''Did  yea  question  Aleok»  dear?" 

**  Tesy  I  tried  to  make  him  tell  me  if  any- 
flung  had  go^  ^Mbag^tkUr  ElUd  Q  IhaAMjiit 


ing..*   How^can  I'hdp/noKrtuogTiifivaliiittrAMr^ 
and  l»ngMig4elb»'iii>it7)tKm1iiaiQaqi&JM^ 

'^  Well,  my  daan  L  dan;  A)iri(^'^|r^tTliilSik 
|rotttfoiildchfffikftllialndhmia4«iisii^^ 
laiiej^oiihijyaa  msMLipoim^i$Haii  aiaal  lMi|i|iiiin 
What  arpftjpryolifdidnJIattfTiRMidi^ 
iMtwatld  lhaY?^itaa^aalM6ihki9siflba)£ii^  jAonk 
dbadti.  .ilvhalft  tbi  ateilmaiap  Mi  dBqminfask 
with  jBid  4aHni^^pMlwif)rMri>&]j^iA^^ 

''What!  and^iMftiiAndijrtjilflfalMoib '^^ 
pre^tinkhf^thb  aawsi  an^  finb^tiMf.  ,dIotlnn'i 

laariff''?.'  v'h.  u'fT  ;3  *■;  {>J-:  ft'jiuiT  ,r>*)'>hni  .0*1" 

Afti^Mitoft/ttnasUbkca  draatel  Jqlivan'  Arii 
f<wiuil|  tMiifth  ta^^epJ^clliiBlq[HflgMf^ 
There  was  something  of  a  sneef '$it  ^fxmlf 

"  You  know,  ha  A4Uitattibi''{Ali  W^.H^Mil 
ynfi  khoiP  i^jiranld  teln«aamaBift^f|iM  to 
iaatrdi  hifll^  whaafheJisctedjaaadngfcjkfcimi^jIfirkJ' 
ing'aal;hftw>i]y  afttUHiiiUrAQl^iVx)  ro  ohra  ')f1i  no 

. .'  '/9?taiBaJMMdu»Biim  to  icilint^biiiMMMi 

ahottt  it,"  he  replied.     "Ton  have  a  meet  dis- 
.j^gteeaUfiJiabit  of  stamping  your  foot  atevsiy 
touoh  and  torn." 

"  It  is  no  wonder  if  I  am  in  a  passion,"  she 

IfilWdM^tiWinlly^AlitS  -^S&W^  he  aehooKed 

and  chided  for  what  is  yomr  own  fault." 


^inytlibig  afaouti  it,'«n4l;kat '^I  i«iinM<pMp«at%im 
<tt>aaatf/o(&bh  bldiUnBnJ&y  iliy  adnitpuo  TUy 
iMm.  a4Mha(d4^^therM(i«>  «t  ianatamd  Jklnik 
idiiilidd>adt>aeei|]Sv'fSnite  as^T^ 

ilii^^dlMr^ibaiuUs:  Whtth  ipe<«iaytaftsii  aE 


bear  younff  Etous;  but  I  have  often  said  that 

^t^mei  flM  ^  4^n9y,iie&<itke7lBatrl  doiftJlan^l  .LllOadarfwatf  iwtv«teJNfe(4Magill»^^ 

iti«  idi<  iOiHfatirsiki^npa^ilfllafn «  VwyVUf^tfA 
-wia(Aij  MfjRNri  A^  j«i«4i|^iw)iiefl  A^  Wiifmw 
eC  Jiafitha$iimif^  laid  Mi9tf)»^feii^iMiAii9k<^itM 
iMesh  i«iAwliffn«illytmlMA')l^£t^  IMll 
Mmirfkia(t'fiQM  l;^;0;if(<«(ltalIktfi  4iH  qWfkuJMWiiWidj 

-^l^p^Ogfii  add  ijh»ii«m><nm9¥iMlft>fiid^^ 
w«rd  th«»ffoAiftfgi(ip»b>flrluflftrhfir)i^^ 


un 


I'i' 


dii^  ^DBggimlio^itbaiin|portaiiae'dl!)dbiai:^ 
JBtfttar Ui47«it -vM)  Mary^^lMiSct  atix^.^ou^ieai^ 
?ibdii9iSMimjtk*tiMBdLfWoi^i«l^naiat^yoiti^  Db4M;ow4 


.»L     f.r 


1-1 


_y    J*     f  'p 


*^r,  .<aiJhkaifc;fcu,;dpBitat^^<iir 
3>dknll  gb  now)  aad:fliul  'liani—j^  iaitd  >t;iiniig 
xlMr>kni«kir  a)kMii|MDld(i}4h^<toava;r  ffhe  IM- 
^flmringiJJday'^'Mviif  Sathedimd^TWcetfadi'a  ttor 
iiasM'  ftqa^tipdi^Tjfartin^^  iiifoiiMa%  ibei)  xrfikfe 
'^tti4ihorfs)^<iiiiiMiyi^^iand(ite^rtssing  Tdee|^  ^litgrat 
41uil hjtihMfcaiid^lgyiwtauiweie  tao^uMmU^ 
#st>ta»:iai  tainaka^'iitjdlntaBiUlei'lbv  kAb  Jto 
(ntump.jbiki  dttiiett^jaaiiiuiihiar'aitktQru'^ffieiiiiB-i 
)qQM0|t>hffr  ^i^ftavtrasd  tkai  JnMthaigtf ^iu^kad 
«Mb  bayndv>-8ag^  MMfcdila  knisp^vrtiMh^ii^^i 
,peis»%;itt]itiie7^lq[tfa|^^  i«dhtl<]^«Midb(tt0iiBt. 
ftfmeifdKliaiitiide^ii^lQiay  Mb  lArtOmMsaat  ^\ 
«iiieh3iawai.€f<jhia:ilodb^i4nd  .:Atak,  tnUbEg/HHat' 
.amiingi^MWOHi^^ 

eyes  red  and  swolliffi. — 


pM^aoda,  iflfittiifeigyiiiaMraadilyeM^  diio6miiWli 

»irMibti^HOfkMi]rif<iMA^^  mUrffkp 

!tiMmt»fnipftker!'MMr^/f  t  ^he  ^MaledMuwIg 
jirhORik^  oa]M^ikiB«tfare,ii4ii»^i?ff|p^^ 
tatiJPixifiBiw»fif<pc^aiW»a,iil 


ismilpiige   m/I'      ,ii.7/  'to   oonoxoB   orit   motl 


,    *' Itis.i?eqWy,fo«lwh^dpw^"  he  s^jid^'*^  jo^ke 

4ihaii''lttB.aMtlieff!iadaad»'3Kkaii0«i^  u : 

r.'  ^<iiMtaanot  k(dlp>  b«ing:gfie^<ld^"tie're«tk^leis, 
Al(^k.  'Tdu.ibf^  f)fAt€AiI  5f<yttoii,i^toMtii; 
ti&  j»-  onu  tiioaWc.;  iwheii:  ;:^jq  tlM>ugJEi{^  AwUy 

would  die,  te  j;9|i|e;.^  bdil^.<»9(t]^.t««e;hVj|9«itPj 


TO 


Villi 


tUkaiM  Mit<^gKldlQgat^'^'>70£it.)T  ylnoMura  bfid 
\li\i*'JkfA  Alc^lAwm^",oiirfW     .nroiJiiliints  too 


-'/i' 


bomoii.  fcim  >fti^>Artki»f#igard«i  <d»if8«td  Mifi 
hkniDlith  ^at^rrwa^Tsbidl^jm^jifjoB^fi^^^ 
)  <  ;Mary>  liK>ktd  jdi^tfu}({  ibt^w9B,fml^ma^ 

^Irmir^dblMb  ittdhiaineVidlitfata  atidaAilbir 


THB  IULJlZHOVF. 


an 


had  slackeinaAtboii^pBotr;  iu&f.twftBiMwlesdiag^ 
and  the  two  yiieagitien^wtr^  «DiBMir/ittiat  Uary 
oai^ht  i  tiifthr '  w^^«  »^  ^^>By»  Jom^  i  dlielifl .  a  tfnag- 
idfiboitieKfataitty'VsaidiMyir  BvaoB^ftfi'ai  toxie>-af 
fdmaiagrt.  Jnyii8b6tiMi  tyiefef  iHMivr  Aa^ ;  aech 
tn^^^nt  irUat  b  Jton&ii  iihoiB>i»  itfnltdijppMid 
look  .<ia^ Aai6  jflmiiof theriv^;  iMt^v  b^iiH#aTeitj 
theyMan/liqavfcmll  tlNijniiMteciBphltatti^ttiiiglft 
toi9bkinteitfaMi'r'o/T(M-Ae»lartiBfc>]iAi^ 
itriifladil^iil^tMar^otlistiJ  baiitqp^r<<rf;ri9^ji 
iiHi]BBee,^fmitel7of.jlhtf/horBfti'd^  jXIm 

enklttrnidiied  intoAep-ctefliv  hndiindigiiaat^iiMttii 
iriflHlBMiiiai«i]ieAd3r>^drfiii<<^^Khiat  iinfttet;Aifli3F 
MmbML  hav^^dii  HiEBiHbepptifalliteiMfM;q|ait6 
fp4i6M,?(fer/thai(dbdi*aariblQ^ 
mUu^ibir  tpniaiiei|HM  Ade^^teri^  ilpheldiithM 
MbeurfgpaidwTBJiaH)  iinBari^wfi  "dtirii  fluil  ^'liun  Jifl^ 
vfaEbijfiivtai^ahi^  AttA^Q^Mtti^tfL  haftohraifihlir>A 
iHBty.niDlbiodtix  Att^kefri  diAelpsrT  (iLolMinfe/of 
adiiikiiQfeioa/in  iliiB*nm^\Maii  apirbdupB^brdli 
£Mmclfo(iByiaiMip8(  m  tpfjig«d>:hatfiin^i;i% 
MmpjKlgb^i  IhH  hatepiMrimd^  and .  jmaod  MMt 

viin  Ir  om  l't|  vui\  '.nVm  '^l  h^";   i  .«•«  (  •* 


inllrtyu  In  am  hanro  tine 
the  *^0iille<9Hty'i«^aB«ti.1he'raidM-)iwyink  the 
Itfglieit  spiritB^  ftbTAlMk'ftI  imwbnted  .ate^tion 
tauifter-HbioUMr  i  lMMli|;niNz^ 
pwiyim  iJiPiB  ^teatbarH^lUaove  asyiatoBi^eoiedi 
9)haiiii6fai%4aKeitflv9«rttt  x]ibdiited<)  /and  ;^lurftiii<6 

ilaaiiiMi-<b  km  wmttitteiii;  lftij|ylfe]i^faadk 
Aoiivlftifi^^ad^lMlh^j^^  i'^'^^ 

''  Do  yoa  notioe  what  I  remarked  about 'Anjt^ 
dM^'^aftkMt>tdia^'b«DtiMr;>.'rn  Ix^.^'^i^' 
rf'aMIolb,  JUrj^^iinol  yott^dmaa  Ih^c^^k^V^  iq 

**  No,  indeedi  onleflB  ahe  is  aerioualy  axtitt^sd 
kfnYoilpgl^itaA  amnred^ttddfaiklfdii  f/aiU  yet 
Iteit  mjiliit  taiHiJfrtti  loii^ilfeprdhMK^lMt^'^m^ 
tlioogb'MTW'tptai^at'nlwJ  nJfen^r  ^iiv<«i^ 

kind,  and  aeaieely  honourable,  to  diflcuiiiilnt 

^•^  JiiQ|iuiraiPia«ii«lraled  ibuaoquieiBWfiii  iker 

lih4lM>ti84MriiD^«'«U»'haa'«Lw«i^ 

osa  the  nde  of  trtttl(>aiillrilidbil99  iO<)4^  w^o 

«iM«;c|uid<tl«iil4ok  of  MakBBBd)Oiai«tt^)&ded 

'MI':'  J  iun>  il-nfdj 


Mli^m^i  IR^en^ii^JultdHnt 

*lltil^0i|fliMii(M4gfti^  ktid  wtiHikwd/Itha^to. 

4ir#MU^  wW<|gttteiilihJaiitfaat^^jltoai'<iiiy  itoblof! 

<it#Mf#ift8ifcl(^i^«MTfltt(iAihae*     ittio  Btfifedu  ^pu; 

lane;  kA>4f  4i«rateg4''MMkt»4toio«n|i]i«H^ 
ittddwWttta  4BlmimMi%  fm^  bf  iMiMeiitjfJ 
<¥iM<r  woM^  ntBdt^'tti&oiiiiaiiif  ilhat  ^tiM'-ifrab 

<lAiriliiWf  tM'«^lltt<«^^po6M»ttiDt^HttiBiii>itf4lre 

(Am  t^  tV^)^  li1»MlkM,f4kiltt>lkiB  WiltMoMMIt 

iW^Mi^Mbefa^  ^lij^'  th»7iriatei^^><tf^aiiytf<tai<ttl 

or  fh>m  the  sdenoe  of  war.     The  stk^Hii^iie^ 

itoapdBy^att!^^      tknai  kiaiteiKiifty  dl^da^^ioiD 

^iKfcM  9titflt^«#e«  MM  (ffiaKPiiMf^  atatnH 
<ttotiinriifailgi)B#t  ti^pfrtaiWd  lr^>tlMi!idolor^%]ikh 
has  saddenly  rdieTed'ottHlaiviMi»*>yui  l^(dM 
our  ezoltation.  WhUe/  MiMMiJl(|f-'t^  itftilertfae| 
^MMlMtMr^  dfiotate&i^arpolit^^tft^Mib^  i>ro-i 
oibiM'tel  cIlMligf  iliiili  itilliJr«lgM«ed^b]r<4fcmi 
«ip4i^<4te^<«4>  1lM>tdtti^/^  4^'ifbolleMi4aih>at«bi 
eka^gMftt^^raiflttltli|fiJ-^a>  xsowardfy^'  if'ndlta 
^ti«Mltarfoif0,u<md(fal  0{('ltl*igMtticttt^^M4^  ^^he 

<MMh»i^  itUV  4£aUi»ut«  4h^  dMai^d^  tonff'^i^ 


tiMi  ooapfidU;  -^  MLSomilh^i.^'  Xhe^ivMteDi  dt> 

ihaiiDinidafte  anroU^Bplandi'^/ oitaadoadoi  jn4r* 
ni^^ijIuamliUa-^faFiqnBabiMfctwiard^ 

ia  raptotv:  .:]Owr  liM^  kfateiettuMi^nuniE^'^  no 
kiiiistkatt  i  iieiv»ihajiiQii69dtthto/ii!aHtfl9ji^  tills 

gBBatin^iisuie  dfimtDte^ /iv^  iittar  joaai  fsufedit 
fljgain^  jihefxfriMjr()tluifcviBkiiif.t|iMrrraMai^  i  tile 
strongest  pointy-^tbaoiipafcaiByinkniAdtfMiaaa* 
WSfV^^vaf  jaa'^«aadi^a>iQiii^^  in^gfaalidg'  'the 
jnidQleMad  ^oMaifiActBihiit'nBtinMi  lie  UniMl 
4iild  (grtaiu«p<>i>atiatiibiQi^aUe?ial  rairnxMUkt 
did  iDfi>4PmQ9e.t)iijI£'Mini^  pvaMov^JjndgBWift 
■■id.UKoi*jitL  tfutuhotui  o£iidniiiMii^^atniifcian$i  dt 
twofdd  t|a-<bn|bgBMdily'iheflaei|wgjnito»iibd>wrf' 
H-iha}Mrk(«f  ^^namh^^kfaavaikbAhlliMt  mdc 
•of  lAi  f(Adiiiifi«ndfithe^te»#fiaioiai  impaaMett^ 
>ateiteiia6n9(<rflat'/-mriikit«BBflfr)ftifI)  haaHof^imm 
mAchri:>f  ^teiitisMiDtMt,  ii»  ka]i|nly  tad^rndb^ 
.?«C>MbaiMDiiKQBiaHl  afiiidaili  ^lilifijarQtinBWitt'ito 
mnaft6Mfbyi  ItlMr  pUkMoidqryirhMkTit  vteiMha|, 
aft  ihm'UmifiUi  dftii  mOL^aeaohinthfiidbieiaialqr 
wfljeqvttiifir  ,*ate.  i>.:ij|db'4ta(ilroteUNei(ib.[flB 
.j>fHarthiri[j>a>ai<Baa^  airfa>wylih>frf'jiata»a> 

^'^'•^^The  WaiC  Jn'thp  East  from  thcyearl853  tJn  July, 
^Mi*  tit  1){«tdHc6k;ritklaf  %et^h  of  tife  CatilpfrigDs'Ai 

etc.  Tran* 
1)/' Lieutl-'Coloncr'  A.  Mediny- 


«w 


^^^^^1        ^^^^^^^Ti^^^^     '  ^T^^^^^Tr  f^^^^^^^^    ^^         i^'       ^P^^*~^  < 


QT^enU of  tbMi toa^  yewr :a«  npaa  the  advenl^urBa 
€(f  mfiMQv^iuti'M  tke  4«wt0»|ftVMd  web  if 

or  thenev-bofft  flower.  Thayfige  th^itM iwei  witii 

tMd9»wie<Uii0tih9tiiitwid  stmi.of.ioitiqwiyt 

ocNyiatt  MimlfflM  to*  thd^fautoiiiid*  inr  MMinrtntiitfi), 

ttw   w  vv  vl   VBw    OlpVViV   WIWlwp?BTTf?  ■bOwliM'm-JVVlVVV  ^r   Y^*  WftCBW  j^BSA 

flf  wo«tdeniAa4.pMEi*wfaiolL  atvetflh^i  tern  tt» 
^rieiary-of  the  Atoia  t9r  tbeAU^iaoDdMva  j8e^ 

13M«  JTfl^tB^  a'i)ltvr»tiye;we  h«MV»/«ii'ai9|MM' 
iWBiniii  iy?fl*'li'f^pft  of  fltvo*witBofl00B  i  Ao  ths  WffitUth 
^  I)i«M^  con-OfpofidM^^i  And) w  the  *'.&i0tyM 
Ibr  Iihe.,pfige8u^  .oiW'  aompi  lolkw-<towii«iiiMiv 

>  .ItwQii<ML.{hoii|Qff»ilg<of]}^iu«d^f,r8e|itomW 
14»  th«k  tfce  eomte  o£«U«hiin(keA'VOi«d«^.pfi0t 
teotfd  ^ytlMT^'  t^wawpd  oepnw,  tb«t  kfuiv  on 
41ni  pmvMW  TOxtm^v^  Sikhik  Bi|y»  4hrow 

up  lA  Ui^  q£  niDo.  m^  d^^  Ojft  .the  iquthr 
o«iBtom.obiwci£tbo(MiQO^<  The  littlie.te)imi.of 
£upat(H:i%  at  the  hoa4':  ^^  £alaiiiita'  Bay,  hod 
boon  qvi^ly  tdkoa  pofsemoiv  of  .the  pfomtts 
aicfit^-^-TOAdr  ao  tha/fiiiU)f^tfulfif  invoiel^ve  i^ 

n^bio4  ^l^VF9f^  ek.^9rii^,^lBT^$iiilm$fiW 
^miamk^  QAHibor,  wJiP  lof^od  admire  fmm^th^ 

|ipi9iii4ig^iabiictbotoe(wtt]|^vooa  amitavotfltpMoii 
ifeil(rrwatwv)litke,^ba*  t>o(ytli»dpd,i  i  a»dfoT^^<f(Wor 
momoDto  tiii6QrfAeomedb«u)tly.AiHMpd.mttiM  oioi* 
»»ii«<K»Hi|>ofc'aa  otf  ^Ming^.vravoi. ,  SfatyaortNutty 
a  flag»e^:Wip  4lie4iMMi/^t^c.bolor  ftmA  Ao^'itniT 
Qa)o«rmi?ip.  >{«i»tw««lyhtinaiEiiiiitoMkf|e9^^ 
£rewilvf4iaml^8?wibadrjgiF0i|.!tUr  fOi^ 
diBonabadulm, .<u  -.tbouoiiidf  vieiir.  tei^n boon 
JiliiAiKlf  front  AeM>Ali{«temfii»  ti^J«9r.ot#ac^,ia 
ibo99,  wbmh^^^m^  QetbeJiAfiN>ftbMil»#bi#i 
iKhiob  'M'  ^^nfi^es^  ^1^  .iniiQb;<b9cpmfoB^  ivirt 
riokiMi^.fttiO:(0:ofW«'.'PflV<^rfKfir4^^  fcrdepi  J(y 
itbisftMe|iaMM9«ntod<.iMim9«'<9^        rttandai 

ffdsorflf  tbeoliff  tt^.itbo.aou)k^  o|:.tho  iMOiiig^ 
p)a0o;  rpnA'.nltheiighv  within  oo4)f  fixoMt^^.v^n 
£i#id^i^towiori(  da>ft^^?aWyiw(riw*4mW(iBlo 

jbut  «i|t^..9Wi#>monMnt.  ti^rO0«IM^e«.^  ^ 
li^.   IMfriw»TTr8ir;l6offl8^r.i^ 

Umcdf  .to  .;be..  ^90Pircor9d» .  with.  Qmft^fpw^a:^ 

Ofa^arfA  Ak«(y»>and  a  .pijiiqii^  ^  Bifle$^,tQi^tbo 
ftl(i>t.of  |2^^4it^  W>i^h<M^M4^9ja|«90ildfM^T«» 
^0^impet<^  itho i >iiV fubobjing t ,party  i»li>i(kiphii  aim 
eiMati«gBoei^.A)n^od/'Uiithoy»evv:.ol  <he^f 
W)dwarn^>«  TbejQeqof«l«wdhioooixipwi»o)]t 
in  ;adyoA9^  of  tb^..giw4<  ^ jsoYorri^JisiMtd^ 
grwU^F^^ 'ii1)fmt  toM  iiPW(»d;oHP90 toijttt^ 


oOoyrtl^dJiiftflnawnH  twhtfihaifeJkiiowtiwm 
tha^urpoMo;  .whed.  iha^onokL  oi  la  ftiteiljpitiflB 
al4m0dr)kho  CtaniialiSndiuiitettefnMow^ 
a<n{iittMd  atai  thfirOoooaekfitting  baokitc^ihMr 
atopiferfiMditliorl«>iM»J(  nSAtefoidftaidBM^ 
109  paHF<Wflra]hit^f94ftelt«iMii^  Mi  utMiiigifa^ 
tbo  Ad0Of,lna.a]Ji(k«oO!«rT^ri»rttBl^ 

of  Jwtbtg'troflaiTiid/to  AafaiMWMJflMri  ^inkini^ 
paign^.«<nid  haiiUy-<MbipitiMla2i>  >  lo  o^au  r*^ 
.  iXte  diaeintebatMi  •[WeiEtiM/all  ihabJiv^^ 
dttnDgthoilafttonkitftfCtitv'ilildM  luhd^tyaiM^ 
ittdiim  iiM»o«<ooBfi]jfeM». :  XUhIo  lite  boaftawtat 
gmg  and  ffofaMrtngri  OM  of  iba  Hi  lifipiinii  Ufiirtf  il 
tbfiira  amott^BjowhnxiibMariirMe^idapipfaiHBbiiit 
CAi^t!  wikaMOOftttB  oft  d»i4|iHb^g^linaur''Ebi 
Al«l|M»,  .itbo  Miry^^iah^t  tfao/oFinMff^^i'^ia 
iMwip«i|n  wMi  'ifak^  Sodftch  .oiaaib^fwiiiBit 
me<MMyiwiiu4f^'.iiiff  tbit  lifaiiwqiotcviiiGiM 
»4rbrQk^'«|iT  tba  wooiiipi'jiy^^  ibeeicfipsr.  ^  likm 
ihaUort^Mit'ietettfdi  ita  .Klhan  fla^nir/inBi 
aiflit  aotpM,  ImatHraAo.  OMiiioitariavteBTataas* 
glM^  rwith  01  Jiofiaiy.  aad,  bibrf  aaiAxdbaaAdui^'JQ 
pil9j«aa.  ittbieana^iiaHlb Q«|y  utocAaitt  And  Jmi 
la]idod.aniQi«roiund7(fiO«IaMi.xi  Said>WHllivaf 
tilfiicokvaliy  andjavtimfliQr.iwai  pifcfayynat»{)pedfc 
bilit;the>t^t»w«riOffnkvo^ilo  ite ')fiBliiindd  on 
boafdidhip. ; '  Tba'aaop.  lay^  dpitoiin;tii«fr  laoddea 

fci»dAo.  a.tfUKrr'Cild/^^Smavala  iMuif  ybm^^rlotdi 
dniw^ihMioolRte  diiooaaobtdLy'3iittoftdM(]fi>ldB  of 
tbriPjfoaebi>(b<>ahoayftnartMU»jiqiap  |iiwd^4farinBim 
^rrfiir  fOimgfi)  Ikumi  npftotte/lDQkft.  of .iOiiBi 
bfNl^:  alopl  iiaxim'tiiM  oaffti^^flfiir^OMiM^ 
Kvw)a'4b»iMi?iQMrQiit^^A»libirtl  o£fUa^ott4»  bad 
m-w>Tfanm  ;iwbtlopofpry.ffjMntiyiij  larid>aMi 
eifoait  'f«rkoi!W0*/dbDltal|diiuiMJ9afri^ 
Boxliidilirr^tbo  lMkvaltco.rd)iiBgKi«baittii)^f  1^ 
mtd  doHtoiwiiai^fiiiviifir«^i'«<baft<^>^^ 

atedjayaaottMTOPtoMwPaaba^^aithiiggoimtii 

af,iiitte|lri|»ib«nb<W^i  oglltr  IbrfwMii^kfcj  IwmH 
ll^ar.^QA'OilWibBiiAai/waialianitod.w^  bioM 
iMJ^nefl^imRt  aWgtA(h^airit)nl»ftipaitaaW,  ^oi^ 

iiiipltt4ifiiliff»ppi;piitf  teA  patfria^MpiMir^ 
tb#t.friond)dr  oaliToaiOiAvaQcbdfKMMiaslauedKW 
fi^TBit^uil  £t«laiid  wiabMteiiPfaBftgliiaiBii(i 
'ifM)drlrtoi^fttii^dtfji  e^fhbfqpiilftA^  ^om^ 
-bo^iQt#rgotdfjilinoii^<>*n  10  JtKMi  Imui  /-nil 
yiSovfMMaoft  owiiifinfc  im^iibva  muiibtofCiiiHft 
JTiTMiyiy^iiQd^aiftttnliir  9tikSmkf^(M0K^tiifnik$k 
^  l«liei^t;rTr9ttl0iilgh^tbii)aiii^ooC  ,«iBiar  «ift 
doWMlly  ftiti-^ut^uifleajooirflDo  l4itfda|ft>aBiibitf 
AI&M4o9iiihAo4$lfbir«)iikmitfbri  igiMw  ftoBibtaib 
4b9  teatefAttdHjaiefid)AoiftronsbiiHPdiabi^Bii^^ 
joier  aa.tusakio  «iit  raianioaft  oiimsitt^iiiBfMxKaKg^ 
to  IhoiniAf  fiboiBSre«riv  y^tfmibimdmiij  Iddpit 
MlSiaip^B^  Mtt~b^Ml9^qMunikib^odt  fliefci 
and  the  Buaaiaii  caTsdry  .IrM^Boeitaafi^^itbi 
Ofl|LDbr>^  o£f$lJs:BQnt)(^ja£>«^Kp^  ^obaiamafflliflm- 

bmodi  AdiMcoiimii^tQGig^  inif^^ 

ibi^o>arlnj(Oi$is^Qii^k4iigQttor.^^  Mh^P«^ 


flBi  «iAaHiiir  Yiijai'-^m^k '^ftiair-^  «^ 


^n 


theeeH^Bsde;'  Tbe  Fc«]ioh««^Eibotir'23,OM  MatoBg, 
ii^ei9hd»9t  fiaat-  fotctt  notiiftv^j*  mfriti^d — 
matBdnisati  iat  fditir  Dmsibiifl,  ixmrtumdad  by 
QbileatdB*Woi^w^  OaW)b«ft^  9oi^y/atid'  FKiMte 

fimmtt  bfiing  oiomtaiAeifti^^Mr  QMrg^Hv^wH^ 
the  Duke  of  Cambridgoy^tiir  De  L.  £v«id^  AAd 
Leid  LileiiA.  A  ^fiiln  iMSKl^ra  •  gMi  litod;  ftnd 
gia«7  fkAoi  enftbled  itlto  'toiiii&li8't<»  aAv«}K« 
onfcffk^  «i  at !it  twiew ;  i0di  to  >{n«0M!tt  a lAoei 
£MtBiW)l»49|HnrMU)^  to  a]»'Ba«GiKb';pi(H|Hi»^ 
1rfadi:iMi|bod)<ldiefli'ftMif  fh^:«fev«ttoli0  in  €r«iit, 
ttid  yBaaii0d!iifa»  .fl|h«iti  «t>  1lieitiBiiqMN)Ci3lii  ^Ntt 
first '  ^Mng  ^  ereny  ^li^ago^  «iid  «^^  «e(Aid0fl 
dweUingxhoote.  HexiertlidiMa,  tli«r  litfM;:«nd 
ifr^afttdfniraleEV'wcar  tlift  tffX>leM  imd  ^IbH^  in^ 
ibcM  bf  eiijBbsiiiid  to  i^ot^  ^oftuMd'  mttir^b)  JMl 
mkfhm  IMi  nuilts,  «lid'  UMV  aft^'lmo^'v^^B 
tenfr  |int4h«tM[lflm  artsf  tflPiiie'  Ma^.  4)aly 
eigM  ihiier'#e]Bi(»f«Md  M^«wi  ike  fttartlogfiit 
dawti  Uttifl  ;}tiiitoa*ilk  ^  aftMniMii  "Kh^  Atmy 

jM  tivrent^miilai  fipooitMMtet^li '  On  «  )}dtt| 
ttbotltfii'itifle  ih  itf^wno^if^ioqinrbi'itf' OoHtoiA:! 
weib¥iAll^;'.iuid''ihd''3m{MI&eKti  Carilgtiii  €ft^ 
taufediiearil  to  t^  tiielr  simtgtiii)  iBut  d«u4l 
dnAntia^nat^  BoMiiai  «mdtry 'begaa*  ta>  eiMig^ 
ftofii  bekbid  rtiie^ilillil  wtlid<  iddmMbL^tB '  d^ 
pdoiiddl^'ribv/iti  ^fKit,  and  Mr  o^^^wOM  i^ 
<dUl.tr.  Ai  <th«f  tol«yc4  '^M'  CkWttefa  (tnA 
hmhUMy\  Had  WM«  iDMtoml' %  Hje  t^dMtf^ 
bf'bultltaflSiirta.  gtadd#ify  ibe>ft«8iiim'Moolim 
attlieifail.tO)pTinniea.-A  sptHt 'Df  iiiM^««wa» 
iifllbw6d;ilqr  thKl»'«r{>lbfiti  ^Aschai^-^iof  Kttifld 

Wemlsdled  iBidriirairTidflrarwa«^  m 

Maa  rtiiapt^rr  nnaicia  Uad*  fewon  iteceh^ed!^id^(o«^ 
svtilkiy  bffyr  tei  iftlMB-ibaii  MMii'lilMtA 
ai|etwBfd8lto  Bttidait'*  aafii^'  vltiy'a>  t^ttaitk 

daad  iidMtf'  oadji  Amr  'woimdeid>!  tnen.  'tndt 
wte  "fiMaUy  t^wi  Arrtr  itim«  tiiclt  i  (^alliiiA 
•ibd^'^aDf'  lionnteil'  wlMm  •'#0'  bmvb-  bftoi 
Adiafirad<  IhnU  ithBifwtaddir  ii(t  ivMshf  w^  ti(m 
^^tite^  llfl^  aMerl  n^oO^^A^  mi'txi&mfw  fiilsj '  If 
t&ey  had  been  of  iionfUtiw^tie^  ii(At^^--OMf 
aoAt-  hotdfaav^  ^mMfi&A'  it'  't&MO  ilMifiicfvaMy. 
ODft<o0^tfa0"tro9p«n/^wlth'  bk'ltot  dafij^U^at 
4k*  aedflk,  tooify  rodo^'to  4Aieifeae^aiid  told  i&k 
'^Mkm'^tiiM  oOBxe/^ta  :hareninr,l^  '4rtMod; 
oynihei^  irMh^  ajdinteiciii  tl^gli^  irefti^edvitiitti^ 
^niir&ftt<^clacb«i«^rrwitii>A4  {MsdMsDrd  of  tb^ 
fiiimaa^wtoppii  tftiti  amiyt'ftr  Ili9  nigkt.^  fitf^ 
IwMiof  ritm*^aiid*  nveat^n^to*  tdi^#d  '^^n^^^^h^ 
orfafai  theiB<bi«iiDan'tipr£«riM>^'Muid  ftrta^tttidlod 
vivtbsilipBtleMMMr.  /'  ''•-.•'  -n*  i.:-:^ 

Xha^MoiniDg  o^'^f^^Mday^  tb^  -204^  -ifAft  4^ 
ma6nag:«^iLiBM»;  Th«  Mttto-  t9ntt'>ilaMid'^frMi 
ti>e  B^MMk  ^ttt  dftwU)  totosned -tb^r  inten^i 


8bt  o)r'«ight't9il«tp' of  rapid  tnarolaag  brought 
thei)*  advtttMM  ]^s(ato'th43  bank^ofiiie  Alioa,  at 
WhDoe  MOttth  ^im  ^^t^am^ra'  had '  ato^adf  ttdt^ 
ii|>  a  pocdtioii.  Bal^tr  ihe*  lelt;  df  voitfth  bank; 
s^d^tob^a  «iMnitditi>  Hd^,  TWrjing'  hii«h^bt 

i^tinet  oi^  ■  gaQlea;  mniil^g'  'do^nm  to^ '  thi^ '  liY^i'. 
Along  tiMlf^  tielght8)<:<Hibm&Mr  tt^cnim  iMigtih^ 
^'^^b^  ^^ttiy  WeiET  posted.  'iTh«  itttiaeb  hohad 
ftlled^ti^Mi  rifl««ikto^«'-'^'th«'iXfkelfM<aililig'ftt«fgb^ 
ba^hadfb«tM'3^6><^  ibbr  batteriei,  pii6U)6tdl 
by  eairtib<«nit<kd,  aiAd  eontauii^g'ieMdh'-ftoifi  tw^h^^ 
to  «i««Bti«y»i^  gima: '  >  ^  iv 'Oll/  fott^  ttttiOlioiM^  of 
a  fhotisMid  lft€tf  ett^lf/^nd  A  httdM  gtois,  boecT^ 
pfled  ><Mle  <^  1fie%trottg«M'p6aitioM'iiii>tl»^  WtAldi 
It  ^ms  'krttmgedrh^meiisn/  ttiMI'MaAittftdem^'^IlM 
Hi^  Fi^vib '  ahdiild  ooA^Mtob  'Hhi^ '  ttttittAt;  vflmk 
i^ir  xMtiow  alf  €h^>  MttfOiA^fi'  «igM/i<afidttd  by  >A 

leiy  commanded  the  Threr,  and  tlie  'Tasrtxir 
ha&lt»ta^  tte  «iMtiie»i*-lMAlc  umalso 

tht^aten^)  by  wibh)d  ^ofdavatty/'ilbMiklinff 
il^Bi^tie  hlll6/'«irMtii^^th«r«t^^uny  Mid  (fperetlSx^ 
«n  Dbe  fiiitish  ]^  It  i[^nMl^)elM '  1M  ftM 
fMttfl'thoMeattieft  ik>]itti^iic«d>j  aM  in'soMte^ 
hotir  Boflct^dfa  iSouavM'VcM  dymMtg, 'taldor 
tta'coYeiT)  tlie<6tee{fl7''tidpi^  «liff)  '  dn60''1bli>^ 
p«cMed, :  so'^de^vi'i^lrtifir'tli^  «bii#ering>«rti]^ 
iMd  iinili:««»y,^-^otrt>it*wa4iMiy  «»  dMa-in' Am) 
Mid  advatfo§  af^tbtf  #«»  '41^  ^Rivyi^'^fii^Di  iiefei^ 

it  t(tair  a  iiMie  bcsftyM  ir^  4^dkA)k  iKi^a'^tlia 
BrKlBb  Odtfe^oatB^'M^thili  rAUgb^ftfai^^ftuifiloBfeide^ 

ipiSag^  gl^iMod*<«^>fei't!j^  ftoiiti  *'^lltk'^tmAf% 
shot  ot^n  dMlMd;4h6'IByt^  tiit^'fei^^f  4>IU"6(nii^ 

pNootfdei<ted  itidttieiit;''Wite]k'  liie  9l^^  BhotaM 
Wk^imn^l6tW\Mbtfit^(tAcfMy.  -  I.oiitd1Bagkn 
bdd^  hi»  muMt  laqr^d^^nnA/  irhfli^tike^  aHftlktyiitf  Hx^ 
wtst  t^plSeAv  'fSiill^tb«Firotmd'aho<^4b]|«6»4M^y 

b0ittea>^  tt&d,*^itli^iek>kiiMs<(df'paii^di^  i^rdil 
tlM^  i%€^MMttof'fA  iilde^-^toitt{>'fi^6to  Stii  A^iid( 
tto  Biilltfc  Gttifelai'^etetiit^  'IhtfteaifWoiiydiyiii^ 
^tJ^pGttai«0,  lAftdtM  «ll^t^'^^''H«yiiBalf'4Mia«'h{a 
imffy  MilB{iHftK)Kl8  %y  'tbteif  ^ttfdW|' '  dmi6A'%etra9fc 
th«  '%iidgo'>oii<>  tllb''poMl^(M,''^^lfilb  Svotk^ 
ftoimo,  ;<ailS  CaH&brid^  '  llfd'- ^eiilf  MDitisioiia 

battta^'under  a^iS«<'lfhfet'a«nl(it<<dO^I'htlll9AMI 
dt^^^Kte]^.  'i|^0Mrg«^riM:4iMitaAted4lok 
th«^^yi4i«Mlellh€^'iMoi|ti  IH^  ^>til^  Mrdp^ 
%«M;  wa»'i^}ttMM$^^^'a|tthi;''Mdfil«rottUii^  Q^ 

to  4ii0irtgliti6f  ti^l.igbt  m^tMoiH'Veife  dtotfdj 
atkirffiing'ih^  o|({)ioMl6>lMigltt8i'   iBOMA  <hO' 
t6iy  >'t«']ii6fr  tJbKifirt»lMd<Aioti^tiVat4(  ifeliiMr^<'#ilfc 
BteihiMioli,  ttft  'dtftaMtMl«r'lM[^ttibe^<6f -1^ 
loomeA  i^'«lthti'  '  It ^wto  thfoiriaiH  <)f  tUtt^'daj^ 
Ituraal  btt^  be«M  witii  an  aazio«6MilMt<l>  ilMt 
tiO»d  Ri^kn  MkM' of '«al.^aHlller7'^oAm^<'if  4t 
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htup  <m  iliat  mm.  fte  Hinwer  ^wm  im  flia| 
afirnuithr^-»"-iaid  thongh^me  of  tke  guOB  loflt  a 
iHteel  in  getting  thsougk  Hie  river,  hdA  woore 
brought  to  bear.  ^'Tho  ftnt  ibot  mmed-^bnt 
the  next,  aopi  the  neat,  and  the  nieol^  out 
tfaiDiig^  the  ranks  ao  oittMiy,  and  io  keenlj^, 
that  a  dear  lane  ^irafld  be  fleen-te  a  nDment 
timragh  Uie  aqnaM;''  'A  Unr  more  »»indB 
snffio^  tb  break  the  eqnaroi  and  <mr  intetry 
maveA  upeteadily  tothe  baMery  thathad  failed  w^ 
nunoyin  th0flareaaior<mtiiaaeoent  IfLeHigh-* 
landers,  at  tiw  ceqaeet  of  tiieir  •  ohie0-*-8ir  Colin 
Caaipbell-*Htoir  not^alfi^er  lill  within  a  yard 
of  the  battery,  and  tiien  took  it  Mi-  <eiie  boand; 
The  Ghuvde  were  80*  ^dan  u|Min  the  other  ade 
tbat'&eydiii^nite  thehoDOor  of  iita  ita|ytiire,**^ 
and  the  Scote  .FiniMcn  tcAht  promdiy  to  their 
diatti-nirk  ofl  thecal gvn.  Tha  Pmaeh  had 
gained  the  he^hte  upon  th^  BmBiaii  left  ■ '  •  tfaid 
Steondand  light  lyimmis'^iioteen'theeittieme 
right.  Theeneny,  thnadxirreiifreniTwriaeand 
nidge,  drew  off  his  gnna  under  odter  of  hia 
namefoofeatahyv  bat  the'iftflintiy  rattver  fl«d 
thafi  Tetreated*'  -A*  gtenend'  aUuet,  taptanA  kit' 
the  baMery,adnntted'that^iieaifyiffy4lionMnd 
mealiad  docmpied  the^urightB,  and  had  deened' 
it'impregnable,  bol^  had  ewpwitM  to^M  aUackad 
byihen;  ttotbydafya.'    '    ^  ,  .   .    . 

Whatever  the  farjr  of  the  «natilt,  it  eofold 
shflhrnothfttgeo'^'derdithl'  Aft  the  ioeiie  of  dasola^ 
tkmaiid'aaftnng  <mwhiehttii&auii  ttateteniflig 
aet  By  three  er  fimr o'dael^  the' AUidiWeva 
maateiB  of  Hie  'field,  tod  wave  jitae^tljr  diene 
with  thw^oonded and* 'tite'daad.  iRatt'ly  UttMf 
thonaand  waeihi  estiniato'  efdieii^'owd  hnatj^ 
Twelve  holidfed '  of  the*  enemy's.'deiid  w^re* 
buried  uext^  day.  -  Four  thaueted  af  thaii) 
wounded  were  gathered  un^  baildea  eevto^htm^ 
dred  pdaonerB.  The  bandniBn 'had' been  <buey 
aB'throtagh  the  fight  oairyiiig  'oitf  Woiukded-  ito 
the  rear.  At  Aight,  e«^ hand  that  hMnot 
beeniii«ablad  wareagaged  in  the  satnd  nM!an>> 
oholy  work;  <and  next  day^gange  af  sailMni 
came  np  toaaeist.  l>efyHile  was  the  'added  auf^ 
farinif  froBH'  tha^want  of  aa  mt^ukmat' $orpii 
Orer  ihrde  tailea  ef  roogh,  niieven  giound,  our 
poorwouaded  aotmtryaieil  had  to  ba^cavHodin 
UttiketBy  or  on-  littei a  ■  bry  worea  atiU,'  the 
jditing'  mbj&^^io  the  hospital  teats  of  tlie 
sh^s.*  imd.  wh^  all  had  baeii'  done,  thrott^ 
tiro  ni^ts  and  days,  *that  cotild  with-  Ihese 
rtide-meana  be  aoeoitt|di(di^,  there  were  stSl 
eetien  htindiad  and  fifty  Bmeiatta  lying  h^jdiMi, 
bift  'not  dead,  where  they  had  fl^ban,  ittHier 
BiHfMsh  weapons,  Mr  had  been  bvaog^t  tip  fMa* 
the  hfemvjjf^  of  the  fight.  An  Snji^sh  inr^ 
geon'^Br.  Thomatm,  of  the  44tlH-^waB  1^ 
abtie  mpo«  this  seeae  of  hamaa  lalseryi^  wMi 
no  proteetioii  from  the  lingerii^  eaemy^bnt  the 
saeredbeiB  tof  hia  mlssi^ti,  ead  with  Iftit  aeaaty 
menas  of  tending  the^.w<ttind8'ttiat'faad  bee& 
fattitiiy  Ixmnd  op.  fio w  bmv^  h»  atayed-^-^nd 
died^— will  be  told  to  Ms  honoat*  leug  as  the  tiafean^ 
of  Alma  is  spoken  by  Bassiani  i^Mftk^  ^Tx^fyA ' 


Bsriy  <m  tiie  ladh^  df  YHStafptltb  tM,' 
the  sleepiag^  army  rtmsed  itself  t^om  ita  brreasfr 
and  watohfires,  to  nmrch^^-4it  knew  not  whilher. 
The  French  assembled  their  draauttera  ttid 
tnnipeteips  on  ^e  h^faest  of  the  hifls  they  bed 
carried -^filled^  l^e  odd  air  With  etndas  «f 
trinmphant  fhrewe^^and  chiselled  on  -the  «-. 
tabiatore  of  m.  nnfiniidied  teiegmph  station, 
the  yt^xOi^  Is  BMM9  i^Alma,  W  BepUtiJ^ 
1B54.  The  ligMioaee  of  Seba0l(q[K)l  was  m 
sight,  aatha^  two  armies  ineved  on  towards  thi 
Kat^ar— ttie  beaatiliil  valley  on  its  iMlHh  aids 
so  studded  withwMte  etone  vilaa '  aiid  smg* 
cottages,  emboeoided  in  shrabberies  and  orthaidi; 
that  Iha  Ebgltthmatt  at  kast  oftigfit  ftaicy  h» 
was  crostii^  some^ridi  distdct  of  4as  oM^  iiAsad 
home.  Aoroes  thb  valley  M>de  43ie  British  ^oo^ 
tnattd0i^--^)ltoa  a  mile  ahead  of  hia'trdeps,  ar 
thov^h  itdteir  finding  ^an'  feUowijig  a  read-* 
crossed  Khe  bi4dge-*««od  wheeMi%  ta  4h0'i^^ 
entsrad  the  "V^aga-af  Eskel.  Th^W  they  itrxsA- 
no' thraoes  df  theeaemy  but4hoee  trUs  fapaeitf; 
Ha  htid'  not^'  dhbMaf^  Mbt  vfflagt  ■  fcift  -fron' 
et«rt  pvteoiptd  'house,,  thse  iahaMMfeto  b^  evi^ 
d^uy  taken  fiight  at  a  iaomen1^«  waMite?  ^ 
thosa  who^  wamad  erdif^dhimif  ll^A  Md  a§ 
eiidenfly  praotiBed '  ttie  ^iost^' WiOiftoii  aafechM 
All  ithe  fixnrif&re  of  IJbb  ItesiriaaA^^lli^inwIiitih 
Xi^ 'Baglaii' rested  Iblr'*tfi6  nig^  'hud  beM 
brohea  up.  The  iriihig^rs^  W«Me  aasittted  of  prcn 
tMiott-^a  gtiaipd  a«t  avttti  ito '  iAia«lh.--tii» 
hay  and  badiey  Ukati  "fbf  the^  hofraisa  *W^l«^ 
for  wheiiitha  o^t^ehi  eoatd  be  l^nid^tJ^iM 
luOiibiiaiadFiii  lAi^<  Ias6iOttl  fi^t 'tiiht*  tfeodbtisd' 
ant  Hi^  tend  8idep«^-andi  the  d^h^tantai  gttva 
0heerM  infttrmatimi  that  tha'^aimr'iKkibhliiid 
anfived«  there  <m  ik#  nigM  of  ttib' Albm  kl; 
staHed  again  <belbr&  dawai  'liatf  ^'towat^tBi^*'" 
sdoserai,  half  ioiKfiairdst  debattopoL  •  TOe'pke- 
eipttaUoa  of  the  'movtaieat  ^ris  Wtbio^dl  %f  thei 
aapoatrekaea«i^tb«ftdtM^i^'thei^6ifcdi  t"     - 

The  British  head-quarters  reftlei alt'  fetke)  tilt 
nearly  noon  of  n^ist  day  |  'so  niaiiy'eiek  had  to 
be  volloeted  and  seat  doWa  to  theufci^firott 
wbflilh  also <caate  wp<  4ih^  Sobts -Gii^yfa  and'^ 
67th  iFodt."  Oaly 'ilie'  aiM  mHea  IMw^ea  tlie 
£at(jba  and  the  Belbek  ^rei^  Hcobmi^iiMd  tbtf 
day.  The  OdMiiy  was  Ib^d  pontM  Oti^th^othar 
side  of  thoiiver/^whid^  was  <»nMeed  |dgliera]»i 
andtb^  flank  thus  driven  in  «mott'4febMop€l; 
underoov^r  of  whote  heavy  ^ns -they  tOlired, 
^^«ad'gave  the)  Alllea,  at  one  d*o1oo^  4iiO'fint' 
"alort^' of  theoafiipidgA.  .    m  !i 

On  l^ttday,  Ae^dltth,'Obmiheftced'tiiobMsatf 
fl^ak  ttiatthi  Tho>  SMiiah,-^-^dto  ^.oaiaMim 
w^ftd  M  scale  time  on  M  Fkidtfrao  doa^  to  mir 
own  that  tlie  Ihike  of>Oafnbii^^^ai(inI^Mi» 
Ni^ltooa'con«r0^sed  as .  they^it^  W  dii»^he«l^f 
thdr  vespedive^  BivisiM^^^;iild«afy^<dli^  of 
to  the  lafl,-^d-  the*  Tiiitii^*^fiiai^ii[^c«MM 
Laid  •Sfeiglah-^'^^tiE'p^^  ^^^iism^r^^t: 
on  ihroagh  W  wood  so*  ckaa  ittidof  tte  ^igaxm  it 
tho^  north-east  fi)rt  that  it^ai  ft^od^Hhey  t^idd 
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foUawad  by  a  path  wiiere  onhr.  one  tropper  oovld 

ride  at  ibe  eide  of  a  gun.    The  infantry  wound 

up  lyid  down  fovesi  lanes  and  luUy  roada  in  such 

inavitahle  disarder  that  a  sorpriae  n^ttst  have 

proTed.  diaostrcMU^    It  ^aa  from  the  door  of  hi^ 

house  aftJSa]^  and^aah^sat  in  cotaveraation  with 

an  officar,  tbatXord  Eaglan  directed  the  advaiMsed 

i^uai^dy  lo^a  ^ave  oj(  his  hand,  tol^eep  on  towards 

IWatlava — addingi  '*  to  the.  south-east,  keep  to 

the  sQuthrreast;  "  an^  it .  waa  by  the  sun  that 

th^j.stffered  on  their  ''periloua^  un8QU])i4ed  way." 

The  ^lM%  oi  a  large  deta^hipent  .of  iKviauinf 

m«r^hi^g  apparently  &oiu  Sebaatopol  to  Bsd^oahi? 

fi^Cfd^  aii4  tJbierefoxe  croaeing  thoir  y^ ry  path, 

c^iu^  the  head  pf  fmr  coluna  tQ  hal^    The. 

cholexici  .fd4  solder  gallc^d  up  a^d  .demandad 

^y  t)fAf .  '^^,  ^toppledr-himsea  i;^  within  a. 

few  humored  yards  of  the  obstruotioA-^aiid  then, 

cai^laied  tN^ck,  t^.  order  iip  dragqonf^  ,«pitilkEiyy 

aid  rit^..  X^  w^  bu:t  th^  baggago^gua^ pf  the 

rets^atipg  .f^fnf^-      A  few  yclleya'  Irom.   tha 

I4jgai4,  jwoed  l)iy  ^o  ov  tbree.gm\9,  a»da.«har9a 

of  jQayfdi;y,.o^u^^  the  ooyiplet^  abai^doniaant.of 

^  ^iSWr.iu^  th^  yicttoRS  w^e9Q9  .aUE>w^  to. 

take;vTiJai|.tt>ey..Qqfld.flaixy*  ,  It..iwta  iu  thip 

AfSiar^-rfMK^QpdiM^.to  Mr,.  Iiu«salt*rajad  pot  .on 

tfaa  ^aldi,g£  AlmiMih^  fliwee. .M^fOfviliika^a 

tia?e}]iw:<^^ii>^4i86  ^^^  AaikeRi  by^ Capt^iib Paal* 

with:  il»  QUiriQiis.wi4  bi^tejxiigpneopp  conteAta-T. 

n^ttitaryrm^ippr^d^  ^tol  li«d  xwdeffs,:  a  oaaacof 

c^irmpagiwi  m4  a  lady'a  9^tia  alipper.    Qffipe^ 

pi^de4  oYfJT  tibiB  disiiribaUoo  4^  thei'plimdeKi 

aiwl  ^a>mpi^  nf^ra.piM^  i».gi»at  good  humfw  by 

their  pjriae9»Tr*^U89a¥^  jaokets^  isad^y.  saleable 

M.tweiitgn-fiv^>  9f.  thirty  aWJli^gfr }, .  ym^  filxwk^ 


niad  agai08i'therr96ii«esBaent«ui.whoaa  sarvica 
ha  had  been,  .boo.^  hiA-  scaruplea  appear-  to  have 
been  .  rei^)ected.    •  The  viLL^  o£  Kadukoi,  at. 
the  entraace  of  .tba  gosfife  leading  to  the  harbour, 
waa  found,  uaaccuiaed,  though  ci^Mible  of  the. 
moat  reaolote  xasistajajae;  but  the  commandant 
of  the  little  gnrriaoA  in  the  old  Genoese  fort  4]if 
Balaklaya   fixedva.few   sheila  pBom  the  braoa 
mortars  on.  bis  valls^  \by  way  of  pretest^  befora 
susrandomg  himself  aadhia  sixty  men  prisoneaca  • 
of  way«    Die  inhabitants  of  the.  Httla  town,  came .« 
out,. in  |xtim]ti?e  £aat<ra.fashioBr ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
subausnon  to  Xcrd  Bfl^glaii  .mik  ^  ofieiinK  of 
bread  .and  salt,  gasnished  wkh:  &uit  and  lowers. 
Ha  aasuitd  tbwi  of  his^uroleaticmy  but  maay  of 
tham  took  thapromisaiooiitarallyylo^Miu;  their 
daora  and  going,o^  mainly  aiq^eotii^  to  fuBoamry  *. 
thing  lmdut^rhedlon  tfawnlonu  Witk^thabast 
intentionsi  a.oomnandar  ia  enable  .to  keep  cold  . 
and  hungry  man  ^icma  nAmgithadniBHinga  and  ^ 
fan»-yardaiOif,«a  enfimy'aiawinteyfar. the  mate* . 
nals  of  food  and.  vaaatik;  jiqe  ioald  tha.vaiious 
$Mb  aeciQde  JtQ  inatal  .tbemselYafi.:in. private  aa., 
^dl  <as.pu|^  huildingB»  .-A  few  skafea  from  the.  • 
seahad  wanted  tba gamaoa  how«.hrie£ aa«al|  be  * 
tba>.«esiatanoe  tbay-aeBan^  to  onaditate.'   Aiid« 
aow  thi^>  hiiga*  ^dgamemnim  heraelf  .gUdsd  <i&i. 
between  the  narrow   rockan-aa^bortd.  in  th^  ; 
ifffboor  ttiat;  looks,  iram.  the  soxrouuding^  bills, 
^o..big8Qlr  tJbiaa  a<  Bigblaod  .tani--TeeQmed.tQ: 
tayiva  the' old  qnestaont  of*  hovr  tim  reel  gat  into;  • 
tha  bottfei-f-afidi  iiaaa'piiesBntiy^oined' by  other.  ^ 
Tavaela  ifaat  had  aaigoaa.to dand tQrtQ.,reQei;ira4., 
By.wdi£Ut  daoDig  maiuaniirrQ  .tha.Jkat  had  baea 
^n&nnad  of  the  Sfok  mard^  and  farought  round . 
,io..£alaklaTa,n'7bodoaainot.rQmaiQbar^.  Thai 


lifted  ^tJ^A^ob  fur.>  )Qpkipg-|;MfAes  iu  .tostoiaei  ,|allaut  pder.iaf  .Liautenant  Maquia  istamong  title 


ihaU  :ft$ff^;  tai|^  iwine  that,>oiild.  cheer  .t4)a 
next  bi^^wac. .  ^'  Jiljishai^.  '^  the  pTize^.'\  sfiyB 
the  art^lk^  .officer 'Wi;itj^.in<^2atf^tp«o^  'fwa^ 
a  bucket  of  omh  JAtq.wJ^Pib  flo^  hai»»  (eagerly 
pli^iga4  hh  wi^len''. . .    .  j  •    .  •  ;     .  < 

•  A  fev  ||EWa,bpuw*  majpcbii^g  brought  tbem.to 

m^,  .apd . to,, tha. little  viUage  ;pf .  'i^x^ktiv,  ^a 
thoBb^^  .Riv^?. .  3^  >baggfi;ecaud.rearrgaard 
h^d'  fei.jpQpatat^  $:i9Pi.ti)e  main  bi%  «by 
t]|u&.«dfit«»oe.  .pf.  ,iieyai^  .mlei)  .ffid..did.'jWi 
c(^m^,.upf.till|dawu.<.  Xord  Bagjlau.pass^  tl^e 
njght  ift^fi  DCMae^^bl^  .litftla  but,  .^rm  without 
camp.;^ii»»i)9,..jeAi,bia/a^iii^  tiba  dit^t^utn 

Bidep.  A  Ji^tJ^.tq  fta;l^t.W/»a  JtokeiMirfaJFarwrTr 

^^.f^ijm».pn)m9^i,  a.coim&i3tabte  hpmaptosd, 

but  a  plantation  of  fir:t^^fie8|,aa.0aUfd).froip,  tb& 
^i(Mt^R)^^,i|d^a^»;4  Yj^mfdQ  far 

^m.P^,  piNa ;.PAi  tbi9  iafi,  pf  iha  SviiJaK. 
l^ftfjniwrf^  it  waa  Jwftt  by  4be.Fj>ei^Qhf. 
.  11*^,iiei|^>,dfty-^Miouday,.tbft  i^ibrrr-mtfmm^ 
oftr  9^;ism^  »X,  m^  paptwa  eft.  BpJafclpya>  .0^ 
ttl^vay,ltb^mTaU7.b]pugbt  in  Hr^.Up^u^  ^ou 
of  the  J^lish  QolpueJl.Uptan/  ^ho  qom^^t^ 
^  docks  at.  S^a^toppl,  and  who9^  family  pea* 
m%  m  aafat^  iu  titia  vaUay  of  tba  Ti»ktir.    Ha 


heroioStOf  tbe^oampaignr-t«  .long  enduring  »anb".. 
Jeet.far.pietureandpoem*.:   ..  \ 

.The  day. after. the  Abna,  UsjeshaL  St«  Aniaud  . 
f Qsignad  his  .pammand  to  GbenaiKd  Caxurobert .  £ia 
|a]^eU  to  tbeafmy  was.di«tated.atldaakeiiaie'.s  . 
!Fann<    On  .the.  2 7th  he  .arrived  .at.  Balfiklaya^ 

Jnd.wia.  earned  oa  the  8Qth  on  boand  ibe  ateamar^ , 
bat  was  to. bear  hin\..tQi<£^^ume,i  but.camed.« 
hiAe?  .Aulyhia,  ,li&less  icamaius^    If  the  lea^ . 
ilbislcioua^.bai  k  thai  first  of i. that  >laag.liat.af , 
aoldier^  .surgeou^  and  pciosts^  whose  lUamea  will . 
>4»(V  o>it  of  the  isuEmntr  o£,QfUQ.)uato27. aa  it  pror 
So  ^aarlyhaai'tba.  30th  af.iSeptember.  wa . 
nd, jiti  ymti^jjitrrf^,Xk^  obolerai  ^bicb.  baa.never 
leift  Ms,M  maiuu^  sad  ixaivagea..^  Msi^.^of  thosa^ 
Ivrhpui'AbuarqNaB^  bave  fHhm  beSora  tlu&in-,.. 
4QjrUtableupea£  >  We  m»  8aid.;tp  be  .badly. f m?*' - 
nif^d.,withjiiadioiBaai  tl»^meet  it'':  3&r  waiai 
tu|rativ/is  s^ne  deficient*...  '-'^I^oidsions are  yetyf', 
io^roe,  4UNd  ^mitn^Q.daya  the  .fourth  Diyisipn  at . 
l^i^fhifA  M  nmt  fwfaatevac"  r    Among  the.. 
m/WB  ai9U£^iououa  dead  ia'tber  Aav*.  Mr.  Jfockler,, 
cbfpIaiA  af  the  -Xbiod  Divisioni.  :  H^  bad  folr^ 
hm^  tba  aemy.  fsopi  Eupatoria  ta  JBalaklaya  ojx 
fopt^-*-for,  like'  the  primitiye  i^stles,  whose 
fiddity  be  emulated^  '^He  bad  naitbei:  bagi 
J)a«ajp,.,^o|r J^qppe.".  .      ,        r.^  ,  .  ..  .      ' 
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T9M  CBOOiH  i;S4&.-r;rS9H  AX^  TQ  X0X  MJkLkXBI^JSi 


V  Ve  mort  oair  c«»e  to  mark  the  foQtptepa«f 
our  gallant  liost  day  by  day*  HencefortlL  we 
aball  find  Uicm.  for  scTcial  weeks  toiling  ob- 
scurely at  die  trenab*  or  plodding  to  and  ho 
bQtweea  tbe  barbour  and  tbe  eamp*  By  tbe 
.beginning  of  October,  £fby  beavy  siege  guns  bad 
been  landed^  witb  twelve  tons  of  powder^  and 
tbese  bad  to  be  paiofuUy  dragged,  by  tbe  aid  of 
tiie  sailfucB^  from  Balaklara  to  tbe  Heigbts,  wbeie 
tbe  bulk  of  tbe  army  yet  lay. on.  ibe  unsbeltered 
ground.  Tbe  Vxmi^  had  wocked  tbeir  way 
ilgain  down.to  the  sea,  and npw jriretcbed  ia  two 
Hnea  from  tbe  Bay  of  Eamieacb  to  witbin  about 
two  miles  of  Bobudaya, '  In  their  rear  were  toe 
Turks.  The  Englisb  Second  and  Fourth  Divi- 
sions lay  almost  within  jango  of  tbe  forts,. and 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  ravuus*  Tbe  Third 
and  lagbt  Divisions  were  to  the  right  and  rear 
of  tbese  columns — that  ie^  further. from  theforta, 
but  nearer  to  tb^  town,  of  SebajstopoL  Tbe  First 
Division  seemed  alnost  io  resit  w)on.  the  town. 
The  .cavalry  lay  on,  the  right  flank  of .  the 
!|IngUsh — in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Tnkerniaiin, 
And  about  four  miles  fromBal^klava,  tbe  base  of 
operations.  Lord  Sagl^  fixed  his  bead-quaiw 
;ters  in  a  farm-house  at  the  iunction  of  thaFieacb 
^d  English;  linea, — e|r  rather,  where  the£>rmer 
Qvcrlapped  the  jLatter.  From.  &6  heights  thus 
.pocupieu  the  city  and  harbour,  were  distmctly, 
visible,  ,OnthenQrthem.9^wiv»i>pte4^Jai|;e 
circular  work^  .with  three  tiers  of  guns-r'^ort 
ponstantine ;  aiid  ^unre  ii^land.apotheriW'ge  ^ 
tifijcation,  caOed  the  Star  f^fjLr  ,J.  r<mioLim^y 
eftphitsft^^fon  an,  e^MJoenoe  (i|ver  the  enti^' 
mitj  of  t^e  harbour,  alifeady  jpvQmised  to.  beopme 
Tcry  troublesome.  The  de&noes  on  the  southezn 
side  are  described  as  ^'  quite  .rudimentajcy/.; — piB± 
tbe  people  were  obaerved  tp  be  wjozking  ai  them 
very  hard,  and  rapidly  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance. !Die  ships. ,  in  the  creek  enmlateci  the 
jfprts  in  ''  aiifioying?  ttie cafap,  buidid  no ham^ 
even  to  the  leconnoitring  parties.  The  ;trenchee 
were  xnarked  out  at  an  average  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  yarde  from  the  euemy's  outworks^-r- 
and  though  the.  batteries  grew  up  day  by  day^ 
chiefly  by  l3ie  exertioos  of  .the  &mm,  not  a  jsnot 
was  to  be  fired,  till  the  whole  jwere  complete  " 
.  At.  daylight  on  the  17th,  the  one-sided  sileAce 
of  the  allie4  capoypt  was  bTpk^onhyai^  awful  jeper, 
^  hundrpd  and  twentyrsiz.  picce^  piany  of  them 
of  the  laigest  calibie,.  opened  sumiAaneously 
^pontbe  Busaiandefenoes.  ^i^moretbaja^^OOiO 
Vards,  the  Sound  Tower  wajsf  icarr^  and  a)mo^ 
disabled,  b^  the  naral  hat^ry. .  A  J^^ji^sisii  shell 
jblew  vjf  a  French  jDpii^a^i^e^.  and  an  >£n^Bsh 
missile  a  $usaiaii  jpaga^nne*  iThe'  %Btf^  iwe^ 
in  about  iiooJX  time^  Uie,4famfnwm  Jifoi  £099- 
pariel  qouung  wiQuji  penloua,  proximity  io  Jix^ 
great  aea  foria.  Whexi  night  lelli.  both  sides 
paused  to  count  th^  ^g^hxB  and  losseSy-Trand  it 
was  but  too  plain  iha|  p^r  First  Btombardmeni 
had  failed^  The  Fiiench.,ha4.  b^en  sileneed  by 
the  explosion  of  their  magazines.  -  ,The  Bussians 
^d.j^plaxi^'mpre  .quickly  Jjfai^  w^  cfj^^d./J?/ 


dwbtodrgims,  ani  rej^aired 
works  firam  ^  soft  soil  of  the  hi 
we  with  difficultly  scraped  .suffioient  ffim  Ae 
reck  to  fiU  our  ^ions.  The  dispirit^  eSM 
of  the  comparison  was  deepened,  by  Ite  news 
that  in  Knglajid  Sebaatopol  wasl>eH9ved.  to  bav« 
been  taken.  On  tbe  next  day*  it^vai^  di9eoYered 
that  Xiprandi  had.esteUishedhbW|:^.id^  an 
army  of  indefinite  aumber^,  on  ooxJljl^t^  and 
on  tha  night  of  tbe  2Qth,  a  Kn^^aii.  .Mftie 
marked  either  the  vecoyery  of  .iheir.|Qo^n^.er 
the  arriyal  of  reinfoceem^njts.  'I)rq%Jh^  I7& 
to  the  23rd  the  cannonade,  waa  kept^ii^  t>ut  no 
decisLye  effiocb*  were  m;pducedi..,,  ,     '     •']   '„  . 

At  daybreek  of  fiie .  35ttL,  ,fhe  iaroe  nnder 
liprandi  droye  in  tibie  Tarl^siL  a^itjiopts  on  Q» 
east  of  BalaUaya,.  .Thace  xedoub^ ijWOTe.jwM- 
cessiyely  abandoned  to.  the  .immeoQSftr  .i^ni^  weO* 
proyoortioiLed  hoatthat^rapidly  eii^e^g^lrraa  tte 
mountain  goige  frqntiQg  Kadukoif  ,  Jl^JSigh- 
landers  were  the.  first  to  stem  ih^t  ,ft3^)^ 
torrent  While  lord  lucan's  tip^XM  tMfe.yft 
tumihg  from  tJbieir  ui^tasted.  bi^cakn^i  void 
seddUnjt  their  ^nwatered' horses^.  S^\(k3m 
Capipbell  baa  drown  iif  his  regiment  ^  ji^liae 
only  two  deep.  They  cabniy  as^ai^  wior  jwh  of 
theh^yy.Bqunre.of  cavabr  that  is  eoro^  &st 
dowp  the,,  mile  of  bill  ,^haik  iiea  'jbc^twecii 
them.  The  (scmm^ndersi  ,,ttm  thg  rpo^  of 
pbaenratiaa  to  whtfih  t^iey  baye/baa^y  ^P^^ 
and  .the.  bodies'  ojf^  troopa.  WffiP'IRfW.^ 
SQisne,  watch  wjitb  J^tenae  wixw?ty  wlij"|M» 
red  stfUEjah,  tipped  with  h  Hjie^pOW-tlryW 
the  lE^usw^s  ar^  wayef-r^tbe  Gaelsy  ii,^V*  pa^ 
and  agai^  a  .volAey  oi^.lfinji  nuiii^^^t^,  b«;r«jGi 
^mwe  lioe^  ^jid.  then,  th^  ^yonei^^^g^kfped. 
Kot  4.  borsemaii, copies  within^  ^^^Ijk  ^vl^ 
hedg»of  iroB^;  ^jpsanyashaye  neij»f^ 
the  saddle^  ton  and  fle^  Jqftill'  w«ne  Iuvb 
another  body  of  Bfissian  cayalryi  ^rlp^e  JpMeiti^^ 
opposes  .theqi  toj  t^  Boois  Qiep.  as^  .a^.IJ^ 
mskillen  .  Dragoons.  Their  rjm^  J^npt^  .Che 
l^ll^gthojfours,  and  Aree  tiux^Sjas  deep^^k  cut 
through  and, thfgmgb,.  with.'  a  tpJb^^/io^A.fi&sh 
that  z^d^t^bayei  been  alinoe^,  aa.,tei;^ih|e.io  wUr 


lost 


kas  to  bew^,  [But  tfi^.  ™ctotff»j  a^jjo^^^ 
in  enthusiasm  ,w^t  4hey  4^plau4  a^.f^tjyji,rspoc* 
taela  ,  tlx|happil(y,  fiha.m^ost  ImTh^i^Pf^^WBa 
to  be  the  ..most  tragic.  THim  Jf^W^  u^^ 
already  in,  r^beat;,  and,  tibe  lyp^Tri^i^ji^  dagr 
of  batitler .  was  aadin^  r  at  .  eleireiqt.^icjib  i»o 
forenoon,    wnen     Captam  .^l^plfifif.^ig^q^    iis 

Q^Of  ^ws|W^^  '^  eud^yoiif  to/pi»fentv  Agir 
oariyingifftbe.guna  c^pljnred  ^-""^^^^'^^^ 
r^oubt. .  The  ;  pfinfui  jcontroy 
ensued.,  |i^  to.^^e^o^iM^tifl 
leayea  .ua  s^  in  doubt  whefh^ 
did  not  miMutergeetby 

he>l)ope;'bnt:  itis^dei^    :   ,    , 
commauder  of  .l|b^  Ught  ^rse^^ 
his  npble  xelat^ve  a^  supforipr  i^ 
of  ihe  operation  Jte  was  ordered  to 


rsx  cranmuft' ¥EiiL— i^k^'i^  "hi  v^LixetbtP. 
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ftimk  by  a  fire  \rhicli  emptied  many  a  saddle  at 
tke  d&tance  of  haU  a  tmle^/fiidy  yetxdde  up  to 
the  Veiy^un^lieliind  whick  theohemy  was;fimly 
^a^^e^-r-sainred  tbe  gunners; — etit  thrpugh  the 
^ikm>tmd|ng  iii&ntty^-T^aiid  as  they  staggered 
^^k,  in  ^oa  and  Virgss;  encymtitered  a  fbrce  of 
iiavttifji'.^nt  tdbot  off  their  "retreat.  .  Otttrwn 
pieUiiV(^av^%^li£irt;6Qed  to  thdr  tidp,  and  at)ody 
<^f  !Pl^ii(^B\i8qal^  gaSc^d'up  ixf  metCB  tiie  b^ 
'^i;3p'6H  A^icl'fl^.:  Tro^  '^^  thelt 

TU^iiJL^tlie&^  fsoiianiander  iitekully  leapfarg.  ijie 
^iM^^tljKa  oaptai^'of  !the  4tli  I)mgo6tt»  ctittuig 
down  eleven  iijLeii;,— It  i^  a '8dcimoe,.iiot  an 
JiL^^emisit '  O^ily  two  buiidi^  Ttstajm^ft^-r 
'kik  ther  reteriiea  with'  ajcheei^!  Of .  tJiree  >rf. 
'^teSy'.HdW  ciM^Iy  side  by  pide.th^  middle  oti^ 
p^a'  beatdfess  Voafii-^watf  alone  er^t  and 
dll6wb}*.Jsd.  conur&4M  were  holding  mm  ob,^*- 
atai  jsan^dp-^ot  had' torn  awa^  bialf  ids  arm*  . 
"  Arottr  tnen  moved  i>,tb»ii^ncheaiiHat  nighl^ 
jhifiikati  th^  h^  dt  Sebasttjpd  Tef oicm^  oreT 

up.tne  muinpn/and  opened  a  item^n^otjs^  ^7^ 
iioh^diirVholeliio.  '  It  oouldr^o'^nahato/bnl 
^a^pr^obatty  Intended,  to  QivArt  -iittMtioh  ^td 
it  irtioYfitflent ph'ottr  6?:trism6'righi?^a  %w'cop- 
^t^'  cOVefittfe  a-rWge^taiti  Wad^bf  ^(jh  ^6te 
ihan  at  ittiy  'o!;ther  poinl  the  hrigbts  nlig6t 
fefiS:  Si  ntk)i  of  the  follc^^  :diy,  ^^ 
-'^-oe; ' Airriirfiifd  with:.iiit)i6AChing  tdcfe, 
,^.- . jBKjff ^ad^raiicl^g^tib  this-  ti^e;  atad 
[ngiii  the'l^icnnets  Of  ihe  tSddind' Bii^fbti. 
k-feoAi^der  (a{r"l)d'  t»a6V  Evans)  ^jiras 
fnfckiyt  bti  'the  ileft-t^tariiGi  Vpcfii  'ibit  Bnsstaji 
' '  ^  ^^fr la  batt^tjr.ahti  mat  of  iiie  Jtet  iMvfeicm 
iff'  otf  Jktfe  eneixiy^b  «rtiUlirV'--^d 


UM^ 


fr'lrfa^al^rfragedf-infk^     wMrrtSleys  of 
:;T)iHB.^,  %. 'ttie  tfanfe  Jhaft  Ute-Rpeiich 


lald^o^tv^  bat  iten  killed  an^  six^  womiddd. 
Irtufeia&^f^reo  Was  ^mat6^*  at"8,'0&0;  'foul 


^  1  «k  '  I 

fbft^  that  it'it:as  scai^ly  possible  to  maker  bead 
against  them  till  the  anriv^  of  aid.  The  ][acqaet 
was  stationed  in  a  iBdonbt  of  sand-bags  and 
gabfon$,  witfrottt  guns.  '  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
havii^g  urged  ib  vaiu'the  eonstraotion  of  earth- 
works iBcross  th'eMriiVines  that  intersected  the 
heights  on  ithis  sid$,  deemed  a  battory  likely 
father  to  ,attmct  tiian  iSetar  atltack.  Brigadier- 
0eiiehd  Osdnngtdn  had  visited  his  ontposts  as 
ttsUal;,  and  h^  tni4i^  hid  pony's  head  to  return 
^hfen  ttie  nbise  of  fiiing,  at'liie'  extremity  of  the 
Second '  XHvisoon;  caQ^  'ViA  attention  thithet 
^V^hile  be  gcOlopped  off  totutia  out  hi^  men  and  in- 
fttn^  the  ttStamandflT;' thj^  picquet.m  the  redoiibt 
Was  discharging  its  last  i^oxuild  upon  the  grey-coats 
that;,  c^e  tfwjHtruitug  tip  iiie  ten,  and  about 
to  ^Jrple  with  fhem  hand  to  hand.  8o  stoutly 
was  the  oneqhal  contest  maintained^  that  it  was 
not  1all..fhe'W%idle  army  was  aroused;  and  thp 
Guards  weole  moving  to*  tbe  Tescae^  that  thp 
fedoubt  was  kbabdon^.  Again  and  a^ain  w^ 
it  tf^en'  aod  Ipst-^liie  .€^Uards  chargmg  and 
driving^  babk  dan^  eolunms  of  Kussians  many 
times  .tbeir  own,'  nmbber ;  i^etreaijing  witih  their 
iftices  to  fHe  fofe  when  overpowered  by  his  hordes, 
arid'winningback'th^ii''way to  th^  spot  thickly 
heaped  with,  de^.*  fthcr  Russians  had  drigged 
ttjp  a  battety  to  IJhd'tropQsite  height,  and  thus  to 
the  ftarftl  ybHevs  oi  tlifei^  musketry  added  a  fire 
61  "ipx^ti  ^bl.  wlcb  Wuhged  into  the  camp,  over- 
^r6w  tbe-ietfts,  ^tra  killed  tho  tethered  horses^ 
Cbld^l^^^iei^  WttS'ord^Irt^  t^'  bring  up  t^6 
beaVy'gtms  rt  amfwef  i  nr£^  "So  fhr  superior  to 
that  '<rf  bjiii^fiefd'  artiHpiyMet^d  was  struck 
A&vrxL  wliile '  flUMU^  tfe:  btfler.  The  gUns 
i^^'„never£ftfeld8ij'  xdountod,  and  performed 
*6;  "w4^rtid'  -servitor;  iwith  '  an  eilbct  that 
^^irte  i!her:  salvaiioii  of^faaidrods  of  our  ooun- 
ti^ymen. .  But  ^'iliis,  could  be  accamplished^ 
th^  spldifers*  of  thfe^  seVie^rafl  Divisions  Were  win- 
iHag^ti  Aaif  fe  thtSf  own  style.  Jferpleked  by 
the  mSirk  th&  obscui%d  evetytninir  but  me  flashes 


Of  tke^'gnns,  and  tittarly  tiiial 


LtngDUt  tn 
mSle  to 


enforce 


W<")! 


f&sfchighik;  were^i^tdkled  %  th^  aj^^ 
E:%bdk^huii(&ei'Xia5e68  tbrife^ 
a^^&tl^^>d  wilb  W'of  b&ek  bread 


M 


«y 'fiififtt'^  ^Ofi'  'lii^.,iiolM^' •(* iuhdif/'N^i 
^mbtf  S.^V^dhl  m  eptei*  of '^  W*y  iJi&t 
kddicMidiii  iSn;-l<ihfe  ottobsts  6f  the' So^ohd 
ftivkiptt^^'a^  atfejck^  ,T^^^'hqadV6fj 


oiiferly/mtrtion'  6Vi6if  tho  ground  bjfoken  into 
rayiuM  imd'  obye^  wilii  bfttshwoo(^  liie  officers 
kiki^ii)^ithei^'Wlfex^  to'  lead  ttxfiit  iiteiirndt  how 
to  n;/ovW  thetor.; '  The  bftttte,'  ttierfefore,  took  its 
irwu  l^d'com^^'and  liajs^edr  xtp  and  d6wn,  the 
cttk^ai^d' ^e  i^^,  Hk  thd  most pstt not  dnl;^ 
uii^ttafed;Ml'toKitaC"^On3tjr  liy  flid  tank  ai^d 
nuni^^of'theil^jbrthi^breathle^  Words  6t 
to  pomrad^  ^hbr  boitr  ifestn  "from  thb  f^M. 
-'imiiA''^i^^  or  is^s'  b^  tmdbr^ood  for 
)me')jpdtfrs'yfcer  ithad  idom^dtiiiedJ  In  th^t 
s^  'ffir  iVeoirg^  Oathcart  feQ,  with'  Ave 
bf '  Ws  WnJ'  fiir-^ftdblrge  Brown  wari 
stM6k  thitod^  thife  aW: '  Brig^dieif'  6oldie '  re- 
6mia  M  vuMA^  ^ouud.  >  ^ft^i^  Stifangways 
Wa^ldlM  bV  a  J^ell;  at  the  aide  6f  hia  com-> 
inakder. :'  Thef  Ouards  lost  fourteen  officers  and 
h$K  thefaf  priv^(e«,'  jAttenVcl^J*,  the'Ercncl) 
imVe^;''*n;(eii:'' artillery  opened,  on  theEtissia^ 
ri^t,  while^the  ^buavei^'di^i^d  ^de  by  sido 
^inth^t^dir'owii  ^iiiniddiiifillltry,-^a]idi^e  iiifrican 
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osralry  eoaUed  <mr  poor  nnnnnt' of*  ]u»a^ 
iHen  again  to  stt^oop  upop  the  Muaao^to  laneaa 
for  throe  hours,  o&ght  thomahd'iaea  hadtwifchf 
«t<K>d  ibrty  thottsandy  and:  kept  them  at  hay. 
Anothisr  eight  thein^d  Qanrerttdiihe  •delsiuse 
into  an  impetnoiiB  asqwdlt.  In  tm>  hbutm  nusje, 
th^  baiffled  a&d  didpintad  host  wah  ivtDBatisg'aii 
the  rivtor  ^asd  taf>kB  of  vUbemano/  *  A  .loklie  of 
the  garrisdn  uponiheiFrtiiob^ltfieB.^bBB  reptilaed 
•with  ease/  Thci  close  e^dtttilTovflmbfer^  leifc 
not  a  singleiiKvtuiqutbhed  sunnywithin'^ght/of 
tiM  Alli6Br£Nnit43r  flffhlc' .' Bnt^js/if  to  damfAay 
s' ferocity nifoOBiquetahle  ^md  h^tfae.si^t  gf 
h^pleas  rnxSeria^f  th^iBsKbts^  on  oiaBy  daaoe, 
stohbed  the  fatoi; :  and  th'eor  oniii  ivHmndcd 
straifky'asiwast  Jbmid  'ttiAbna^  «geiiiBt'tUi  hiaod 
thiat  ivbiild  haTfj/'tehdad.  tkB^B.  %e  heakxatify 
natoml'  to  their  eoiiditiea:  had  beeli'  iaftttmedjhf 
tke  ptesenee  of  tiro^Bona  of  tbma^J&m/p^taa:  tie 
city,  by  exhortatioiii  tHnt  their-'pd^y  aiAd  by  b 
copious  admitiktiBtiAaiefbnMidyt  TheyetaKfatd 
'from  ikpf  walla  upcm'thA  borjrulgipartiei^aBDtTnit 
ttsxt'day  Ax>m'ourTanii7.  ^Phfir!  camuaiidBBi^ 
and'the-  OoveoBBeat  >il8^,'   indigiiantiyMdia- 


I  rt  .iT 


idaim^.tbead  a^.o£.bniMl]4r;:liitf  it  v^^kHmOr 
iees  creditiible  ;ta>  0  &>^9l^  ibBifi99fbldpii»'Qfif 
bar  danf  !&on  imptibe/  thabi  •  i((|i<^ii]|Q4«i4*vf*99- 
wiardsof  %060  JLasqbndead  »ir»Be  iwJM«4.  ^^ 
tka'  usmI  i^mjioi^iiti  fb^j^vvwlf  torb  h»i3,9Q» 
t^aiuMtei.1    The  Icua  loC  DM  Alto  fi^/kUW^ml 

^i0oldisi!'s.baftlfi»"--}«iid:d9fKllf  ik»t^l4i^f9ii 
-^tthe  Mwtra  glwjr  >rhkh  M  bfM^bliumj.^bc^ 
iBajghift  "wtlA'  rewtoded  ivittbjQiepmdro  o£>i¥ii^ 
JtanhaL  !  TlmiiiriMbe^tivMtod|l»f)itohiibiilM} 
«solu9iito<fipfnitiie  hKmeur9M4  fmiMjt£)Ti<^kiii7> 
A'dfi0tee,(tf  otiiapfim  iV7U(& ilMrTidjjea^^iNmf^ 
.iiplv  himr<tbei|KW«>e»jk  oCi0P<Mil><ta)ix^iflMmflft'' 
in  dMt>4kohe0,7aiid  r^  ttiiH  ( n^fotfaj <»Miliwl«lr-<ifl- 
^miflBknarto  ^lh&.Aeal^tiA)le»i' lilcbaf eir^iU^rjilf^'pilh 
ihimd  te.offide  ted^pritnto idiker^il'jreflpm/%vi 

tiie'»hQ«]&6f  lM^e;dlimgitWe^^kw#4iMftlCbft^ 
-dnery  Wffinsfa^  «i»iwhi<^t  tb^RsWdt^riMwiwd 

frm  #ffi  Ihe^fldd  tfa^  htid:thfeiaeHm4tlbTed  JaliP 
-ing^oiiB  flra^f^*:  ^'  AbaMindftlOiqff^  ^fctririitf 

ibr  thQ^Qftt^dt  bteaamgl  <i|ttbit  ^ioMliJMIi^i^ifiF 

which.  thetrlhtMlitoIbi)%Y4)rifoiigMii>.  ^^i.lt  iWiUi^ 
\r'."   .(•'*  'f  ;.  '.\  u  ft  //'• '  -T  •  :  i'i  'jTMjiTi  Rjr/?  Jl 

'•  M    1  '!...,!    .'''M'  "    '-i  n.'i?  tjU     .'snrinorn 
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otf  exultatio]iiilito'Mdehiw«:wbiB'  thinwte  l^4iie 
raportad  Burreilder  of'Sebartoptf  tofth^ . victors 
of  the  Ahoui^'we  ait  downlto-adcidafferthi  raiue 
of  the  posfieaaion-  of  iter  santhan  hidf^/^and  the 
ehsnces  of'  ahother-wilter  leampaigfll  &ii 'tihe 
Ciimea;  Stl6ng .  as'  is;  ither  tkaptatidn  to  dw^ 
upon  a  ]lecii2i«iic»  so  nkggiftti^re  i^  idstiiioiami 
aa  w«ll  «8  of  •  emotfion,  we'inttsl  riithqiiT'beiid  oni*- 
aeLreeto  the^a^diiof  gimpmgfijhepireiQiitBiinuitiO^ 
inixy  ofte  practieal.TJew/ 


^Wihea:ltist  w^  addveassd  ooi^  k^etidfln;  weiOoUld 
ofiei^  tiiem  ao<better:iie^othaB:rthati  «f  jth^tve 
tb^etaent  of  thei^Usaiaiis'/ftfomajpart^ratMsty'bf 
^baatopoijy*  undidr/tfaB  >  ifii^sBtntai  .of 'imikgetf  fi  iaiid 
that^  in  the'  poDoap^ct  of  I  this  'meMi,\  ^^e'  »al]]i^  - 
anhies  would  not  iindur  the  awMvhaildrds  (l£Taii 
anoqlti'  ^Eheiaiitsr  faopbirafa  eabrly  diadj^intedi 
On  the  t^^  "teeileumedi  tUrt  ifaeilbomfaardniaiii 


had 


htmdred'  laeora^i^^^^fiLhiheuaariilnlt  wiis  ex 
■peotedito^ibUewy  <  'Gpi  this  nfi^tiofTtfaat  jdaiy^in- 
ptraddonb  'uwvei  israe^ibjri  thovtAivo  .tioihmiiikd£r6 
ikft  a- nearly  tedimdtaneiaaa  htiaiak  .lupeii 'ihe 
MaliddM^ff  dtiditherB^danf  at'.iieon  ofi  thet;ath. 
Atdaybghii,  the^eritireeiiiradt'iif  thosiagewtiriLB 
enee  more '  opened  flre/oa  tin  '(AaislyrbeleB|p<amad 


was  fheiri  opiiet/  thai.Niif«  rfej«»  miat^im  jAfMo- 
aeloUr'wfs&  misfMb  4tfit^  ihfr,  baatiofiL  ir;AI»'44h|t 
joyfiijl  sjrmhel/iftheS'iS^iifih  ^iktttefigbfc  9lMlr4lie 
lEogilicaLafc  th&laft^advfuieeduiptoiilMr]^ 
tfcb  Gbrasti  Bedlla.  ^ .Boiih ' Ailedkr/zTbefiEifRMli 
!ap|ipa£'to  te^  beQA  »«nftb]fe  [to  (flu4  V^iastmff 
tibrdugh  thQibUadii^  >d»iqke  |faiindiKst')i«  fte 
poiDAs  ii>>ivfa&j»tAndcid  to  «fi«ail«>ftqtid  1^1uIK«MN6i 
iaxposed  iter  b  cnmtai^Tftne  «}  lu^ttttengFiaiiAfaRip- 
kei]^p^.i>  K>tr.i4>ni^n<9i>tmi7yiP^)^eii&^^ 
[ttie^aaiBitot^;•%le^  '«aIo»y;ed>^jler(*o(^flbtf<:i1tb6 
letet  ^  diieot .  ^sisttfiLce^n^  despil^  >/tiid  )4^ 
>wihsdL['paicu)iidJ  iiipba  itbeffL?,iiS!r>ttu^c{'itMQiri^ 
ibe.ieDhflideraUto  I>atilw$  'Miw<9lkHi;l)»4)oiikrrcr 
of/  libeioliafofi  ,adliw<tadr>.Tpi|i»Utflj^Rr|anir  ptte 
panipdbne^T  tb&,:fiedaifn:  JXh^nfaiqi^ifdeaciQibld 
ky  nOeai^lral  r  flimpaon ;  aa  i  hwm%\\^it^lilf9fii1^ 


v^8inaad,-«*mlk.ino>  1^88'  thau^flve  '.giediiieilt^iflLTiGry^ffuldiito  ham^  imjinteffltAidBy 


tiibyiw4veia!t(fleugth  o^iMj^ttsijtO'jfHUUu  j^^l*® 
n^iid  ari^ttt  thi6  }alaetuAf  ^^i^fi^W^^Pi^^moiiniii^ 
thierbran>«ry)df  .theMseldi^r^ieit^niV&fiiMMtaMLfif 
thek  .'eodunaardekB  iaft  aiikeii(iiloiidffffi)l^>[  3ke 
GtemAl  «tilwa  tiidt/tha  iiolwmappAVijt^itoiAhe 
atteokibouaietk&^f^nly  l»QaQ)m^{^li);4«^r 


eity;.  and  before  .xfiosasedyitafi  dDpemdcity^b^r  aiiijd[coFering|^iic^ea>of)6aO»m»i^|)fiMtk|lti^.l^ 
that  ol  the  gniiaoiil VaK«|rlariJe8teliMhed.  (MUn-  faiiDd»impcta«U$rr.t0  adt)UNmrj^«^9ffimf^;AFi»g 
knediately/^-'wittiDut gurin^itime^fb tiie!bbsi€{|^^  totttke  -broiardtd/lsMe^  (^itfi«oJlcl9fihM. ^.r^e 
to-ifemounftaraipiigle  ^miy  laad.Tpiiokably'toiHEns  jare  ithUs-^lcft  ;;toifthe{  ^jiMmyLs  mw^imion^^^X 
pris^  them  iv  it  'monleii.t  afriauBpedie^Ht^e' oAraMwdumi^  to^ 
French  Z(m4yes4md  GhaaRntt  rushed  &aiti  their:  9ik(tstiag.(pw^xisik'f^i 

treucfaesyi  wiftidnt  a  i^wifeidt  ufithkitiieni  j^s ;  ^tbidi,   the  whole  burden  of  an  assault  upon  i^jfejltewyfje- 
threw  thektiiei¥&B  lupopzifaeL  pa^bMK  aidjiDn»dAfrn4ttilv/ittc>iJ«^        ^v^ialJiMP^tMffclown 
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r)iiBB0S^i^^lifdl\^i^nih:^ov^  ndwnliflid-^nappxicciaie  by  vtt,  but 


Hailed.  ai;iJGfobmd'1Bb«l|ttit(  ^«»vit{  i0tWBi//i<»tfa^ 

*^^9«i^^Y^ibiK«4  Mtt^ittimii  ptUmptitttdef  iidMK 
*kiid'tfMleit^uitod>J^ida^  iift><^ft0<lcditto.'dU  ^iish 

^w^3^q  >1%e^lfifa(«0^  (»f  fisBm^ioHdei 

i30iiM^lfti(|:teiitrid^ibfilaMftirlM  i^uiM)i(d)tErtee]^ 
q^ideit^ni^^iaiittntoiattdi  ]e^l«Bdoiitf  iteami- 
^tMSabii^  4spx«hdtiTyetMif^i«^lii(^^^vm9  t^pimln^-' 

British  flag  a^^iOoHK^/tffOBsitMiibioddjiaiJ  at  { 

It  was  intended  to  renew  the  assault  the  nexl! 

morning.    But  that  next  morning  dawned  upon 

a  deserted  fortress  and  city.     Oeiieral  Pelissfer 

had  rightly  estimated  the  possession  of  the  Mala- 

khoff   as    fraught    with  .iii^^gi»a(lti  Ho^e- 

qaenoes."     The  conflict  had  entirely  ceased  with 

otte^yfij|il|t/oo(lz^t^ti(^iwi(boi^it^ 

ei^9tf^"U>  iMknihh^  t«A6ek^<ihmfiaksirntiliii»| 

-m<t)fy;  wld/flm  lit!^«iiiiebi(U  Ariifr)9er&oil}^ve-t 

^f^MLJ^oT  4i^imkT^iik>fUiiU  dbld'icrtcfbbonil^i're-i 

»AM^  ^libj.ij:£»Hs^  >{^Tfd£y<f|h(Maid>:(^«iiie% 

i:«w^ili^^odTo«d0»'iifl»«d/^i^kaI  th^  haiibctor^in 

xteA»'ithaiTwei^li(^WA>^iip.«Aei^itltaK.<)  'thd 

Y«wtffldM  ^i^  <sJ[l  J^fiK^ed;*  withvtiok  <4joQepfami 

B^  Mei^'hfeiJIyed  oUi>f«keiiirfgiMbbxa&6od^of  ttihe 

-  9ttt0nfiyi't^(K^#Ml  ty  f«flht|iMlofi J  In  kiimimTHii^ 
o^tlolf^tbls  4»t^e]flP^tiy  th«^  r.Bm)^eit^r;t  fiSnce  v  Oovi^ 
oAha]M)ff)oo«lb8stotoi«^<l4His  of  .^ht^ihciQaandfiii 
atl^eitytijrottti  lioriHiML'iikdev  >i&^ :  ^''inftnnl)  fite^^  >bf 
bllRMiySles^ei^iodStstiiiilfhdi'hyis  IbfbuMthiiigilbnt 
^^nik>odMJIaiiiliit>lPQlbii"  M4&dyi)by-Miaml<«on8idfe$ 


aotiirli&daiyftajhe-'dcspiaed.r  The  Moniimr  y»- 
ak6aeeB>iha\aip^t9bmaaire  b^  ithe  sioJultec  ecnnps^ 
Asob  of  theiiorta'oiL  tike  north aidei  of' 80basto|]Al 
t0:1lfeBbe:ii^(fcbiBiininmdJB!aiistfi-'<nQ      of  theia 
stmmgBKi'-.    W^  ifiar.Jtfbey-iafe  strong  enough, 
faovsK^ep^f  tor  detaiiE(Ufi  Jthfi]»<  |thi}oiigh  Ihi^  wintciir, 
if  defoided  wutiuan^fthing  ^Joa  tbie  pertinaoity 
!of'ithjB) south. '  )jWithr1dieihfui^bQUV*fi:)rr«<deep  w^ 
:diich^t«-<tiibiniBkfeiiiBhipft  still )UoekiQg-  out  «»ttr 
:own%ftoatitigvbafctHrie^i^t4jV>fti.0w^^         StiU 
bil9[ng)ite  thiBiibtatLthe:li^«w»mflj^h-»thti  trMO- 
^oirtcsiHgaiiiseii  imy  at  iAbBicureotion/of'  eeili;k- 
.  wesks^^^^^aadicBiBffaeaiilfenM  Pi|:titeil}  meif, . ,  fDesh 
(Mmit^  SmperoD*^ j  oJmi!  prQSBf)bce,-<^ffre'>oonfiHis 
HxuMabiliiTrTiodKliAirfe/that  Ahedbte/ofrtN^otibesm 
Bebasto^objt^l.spBaMiiyy  howtretf  kitir^,tibifr- 
vQ^ihen!(ihat£  afo4tteii.o|)pDeiftei  half.t :  >Thet  i!^Qtt0d 
•MamBLt^Toujp^.'JPmBayp:^  m*  cnnidaitiy  >  aA)«aadoQe(k; 
laad  Jtfae  .^^At^iesiiazis  defkr  to<> BUikei  ^tii  .own 
tdiB{>fHttiDaSii  LA/laiiifi^i(tmld0Baib0t]9fei9a  Balaib- 
jhEmraad  yih^t^I^^usnmfifyitif^^         dec^otek  of 
fttroBufiifibri^^  iflaeniB  >toi  iltdjiciater  vtbe 
•BMfd9%aDfi^tiaiimfl^(i!{>e|sltHXBfl^  •and)  aiiitoai^t 
to  outflank  the  army  but  too  securely  seated  on 
%e ' lodges  above  Inkermann.    A  general  engage- 
ment,— ^possibly  an  assault  on  the  Russian  camp, 
i't'h  O^^f^fs  ie^t^fo  be  anticipated.     And  once 
more,  May  God  defend  the  right ! 
mrSiii^inthBitf  tak  tst'i&erfia^ht  I .  ■  '£it)9  'qvastidn 
msf\  siavtlfi^  andv/evvniisbMcttfilMiitit  niUBt  Hot 
^haarispeiliddoJ  Wf^iwilo^.iiitoublhhaTO indrawn  tthe 
)BtordiiritkfiBanlfis»thaiic&eiiiintd  ndliictaiiceof 
Lbifli  I  lAbardeim^  •  t  Bna»  jEntrr  loom^ .  loentexit  ^hat  r  it 
)d[louid  bQ^ivairided  in^tiiw  spirit  <  of .  LDara  iPaJasaer- 
fatDi^sDecdclesd'^iBiid  to'iadiiuxKDgrMeH)ounie'  at*l 
isfiEUnn^NoirthaBiptoushareiaarmeia.    Xhe  soldiar 
has  IsuDocfnipHBlBedH^iCDmipetted;  4lu»  enemy  \  himself 
dnt*  acootiq^ishr-^ttttbeTiocikdilioni  .iaid;  down  at 
Vienna,  not  by  the  colie«gne,:biit  byithiO  ageat 
•df <  ^tfasBvpsesfbit  'OoTeinBieab;  •  lAvrd  < CbuciDidon's 
inaMLctaioiiB^likei.the  tPvcotnier^s  owk  spetehe^in 
P^rluinient^rdifltinotly^  iuaiti  ;the .'  objeoti  <&  title 
mar  toiiiei  betmnifay  4>f >  Xiirklsyr&am  tba  nmritime 
pbiTOD''<lfjBia8aia^:'{tTkat  powerf  \a  ;tiow  at -an 


ells  tb0(f|)s^i^i^|^n6balri«id^  -^thrrthaiMttezioni^eiiiic^^^heii Waters  oil  -whioh  idibjrMvrore  buMt 
bliiMp^^^h^is'e'liil'e impAii^le^«^ni<loih^pm«B("  JndwiarpttoHrerithe .ismidifed  totd.lei^t  shipaaad 


^^hms^S»&bxms'«f6S^^  iat:  pteee^iQt^r^-iMrtbn^^ 
K^dlft^^ilrtft  ^Smf^  wiiiblKth^intotMiB  ifaadiW 
o}«Mi8^«n^ff^a&d^'4^i^  ifl}^  ^i^nd^^sd  Hihe-xntyi 
O'«]pj^ioae]y^l0  o^ibtili  i^ttld  ib«t '>fehte»^  ^^ibM 

<^^Mil'>^9t«t^'i^altoiJijr^'>t{|K^  :r9]|ie(j:jyMe6 
'l<h«iM^dtotid]Rr^^itt«dyiIi^et^,  'th(y;f6cov^]^t)f 
^^  les^'^miofiiuroviidi^fi^b  etii^Mttmdioaieaesilt)^ 


'.* 


¥  • 


t 


'.' 


iitedDaerirrinrdiertiwitiii  t  BfaaaMiiiiDenacidd  all  ithe 
shoiBs>iro£'/^ihei'iiEiixifie-$  .landi-'hal^  ^at  laafft, 
fif  Kkhe  ^MHaitundfeiti  %hi»h;  tbey  .i^okM^helt^r 
ifitn^'la  naii^'tofy/kBipeni&r  .^toweseiiare  cnHmUfd 
ltd  > tiMrrdnat.  •  •  vfivaiit  Siiidperis  ravcaigedu:  •  >  tN^emr- 
i)iekBfi^Lo]JdiI!fedmeDiftimiikip(rb!fuBdm)assttraai^^ 
il&to(EubiiaioBfaBlht  btti^S^bJeycrtutaUy  fthiiiahlAd'' 


^iki»Aofay4g^^cMltr«t»f«tfiol  «to(dsi^  Krid)alianidi^|;bBfiHre^ttH»ris'hoxLdBdEid.  iIHaimdy  JbLopeio:WfleBh 

e^lftali  tft^  ii$t»«BrilWfet)^dt^Odttf|^  pdi^kni^iesc^babnM-haTiDgafldd     Bnssia  more 

^Kies  >^{deMc«^4hdllP  slMfthMbicK>theo#atet'kl>J«4Bdvdih9rit  the^iadu^^gcnbe."  Unless  these /testly 
*^f4^geqoMo#«»  dtoidtid  lq^the^gtil!il9<is«D£ia  eomi- noictoticfd'faoy?  tpiiiAiactBBl^  eianpaigna.aEai  to  be 
£ i]M^w^l6$4ni^^i9^iK0W)iftl^|&i^  gmdtaaoriftDeiB*  ifhut^iiT^aame^hiii^'batter  tiianthahillnilEatipn 
b^iov|^a#ake^i«f^^ tf^ti<b^iuo9lyii<)Li]0BBl£rote^-i:of  \ SnsEiia^  uin.  i  Hesronls^  tene^'  k4  Xthem.  be 
-'4ppSijfo#90  ^^Mi;  nuf;c>.;:xm  10  rr4»-fc;d  Juiiv/n/l)    .  k(»^pedlri-jiGnlyith».llihieTt7l  o£initB»n»  tis>viwth 
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Bonliment,  k  lo  east  Atrtff  ibci  pnbe  of*  iqeit»^|  ii«uq)4tiKAi  ol:^  aa-  iHloigii^eei''*  ''Mxioeti! 

tti^ble  benefits.     Tb6  leoaniryBhottlclii  d«iiand,i 

liierefof^,  by  irihoaa  audi«it(rf-  and  '  «a<  whit 

ground  onr  Government  has  rejected  Ate'fvot^' 

feved  iil«dicttkn  'ol  Fitma^flts  Ih^  aifi  sldd^to 

kav^  done.     P^ttiMneHt  ihonld  Ito'  aasetibldd' 

irithoat  deUrj^,;  that  ^  knky.  kkrr  fi»i"WiMto 

Ihrtl^  tre  am  ifoing  tb  *fi^    tAf  :agiiintf(^ 

Itaifisia;  oar*  qiMn«l  Waf  ^:e2lun»tleMr^  if^for 

qtmn^l '  i»  tbait  ^  dil  hitmatul^  |  .if  voty!  wci 

fiktmld  beinir«  lesti  W»  crvcrat^  by  d'siiogie 

ho«u<,  the  Unih?  «i  itrhdnh  «pisfQiJ|^ 

hare  pcraied,  biAl  M^tfakMi^blir  qiiuTidi^M^ 

humamtf 


I'  '. 


There  ai«  itMrnuKng  /  flIljwplDoiS'  tftwt!  Hfitf 
aRenlatii^  »  feh.  : TImi  IniManiMistMMi  htsi 
l>een  a|ipai«n(iy  iHftf  iMar.>eoiiTMttibn/ilttt»'cni» 
of  preiMnutd  frenriH^otti  The^sSuig  bf  (Ntfffles 
has  of  If^  n«t  only  1x)etafed  h|s  ^iobjaeto  'mth^a 
eetnewhetiuoNMed  Mrai^v^ot  hajs^Nmn  dnMni^* 
by  the  insbienDOiof  hur  aervants;  tmbrquaml 
with  France  and  Eng^Mid.  Thttse  't«i6  P«rv0st4 
luv^  demiinded  eatpiaiiatieny'-^uiDid  poc^bly  tev^ 
dered  adYitfS^'  *inrl  taav^aeutA  aqiia^bdn  isitojfiiA 
Bay  of  Na^aeB.  '  AMhok:«h  hiasMI  ^a  -^th^ 
lik)&  Tib^Qs^  ft6m  loB^^Mk,  aad^fron  «ll:ihtf 
hannts  of  m^n,  )m  seetioaieladtailt  ts^^provt^a 
bdOibAi^iilieqi^ '  MwMi,  ^kBif(Ai&oi&ig  MMiib&t 
of  Police,  was  dismissed,  andjJthe^'<eritts^'Was 
supposed  to  have  ceased.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  other  ministers  wocajdismissed  with  him,  the 
remonstrants  are  stOl  dissatisfied,  and  Airther 
conoession/s  must  ^  ^^-^.^  IJTeai^while,  ,^ 
pretender  and  »  patriot  jirm   themselves  of 


"■■'1  "f  I. 
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JBlmhmn ;  •  or^i   JFiaA<  omm)  v/L  l&^M^«r^iiiib 
TTaim.  /A  Btory'ifouoaedioncl'atotabi  i  ifiy. 
t   ik>£iaji<terj.  Iidndoiisj'Wi  anASiCbjOfldbv^  i 
The   Broihsm   MauiM.i^  JBy.t  JiQ]:,£A.IrCoblilte.• 
<  (PaElDitf'Iiihfaity.y  /ilondenti  BadgsoBL. .  /  i. , 
ALonf  LoA  Ahmk;  iar,:MmMrd  8ini»4ita, 
i^  Zaat  I..  3y  /liie  .AjaiikariitfMM,rTei>>Bacii 

'  dan i-  Simpkin».iMdtabalL,'ilhA€bjt'  <:.:».  h<  t, , 
Vsrv^eie  ramuaed,  the  'tnQnezv^dliTyihy  tbd^i 
plaint  of  .AftrinterizialtcaAtempdtat^ 
IB  no .t>11ifiiriitaethQdr>:o£ rgdtiuiff ^tithe moidtBf jtrj 
demants-of;  arijiavelf:  tfaaia  fliat  iif >  ioaiblg'  ilm-! 
a  coiaplfltnt  wtumb^  ingenaDUB/zthuil  ndi^dBg^  jodi 
too  8%idfieajrt^'We)fBa]!V'ofijti&e;hiti)it^  o£ii]]ntioB.i 
A  «hiQwd'8ad^jii0tig|Mf3BiatithaidhiEliteiteK>9^^ 
im^ral  may,  lioiievci^  bo-madb  fifopoBixthfiifiBeit'aiiil 
outside  if^latnce.  >  >  "The  lihifiervolunieil  pda-iaklat 
]BEdae%  aliths  jtrioe^roflUartjrHiiie  ahilti^ 
flixpsnee^^fpinnithe^oDinfoir  of  atima  Wmi^end  pnb- 
liaher/  is  .^vdbby  ;^ui»  to  >b»  wiattenjfar,  jtfiiiot  inl, 
the woiddof iBahM)l& and 4if i ivofdth ;  ofae^of ivikdBe 


MuMit  pit>dailtts*<hi8'ieaAiiMr*to;itn««rit^^ 

liitidftie  of  hk  fMJhetsU-iMHl  tUeU^'o^^AII^Wf? 

;w!h«w^v^  eiJIed'- «]^(ift>MH[di'rifi|Btti;  dfffW 

; tkiidiing  «f  'Ms'  ^i^tiyi jkltiiei'OtiiMritlibdeiat 

'rw«  Sidllei  fo'Jttfito  lbrthd)iiiidt(ftetti|fi  'h€i^ 
aflA  DM(  :twt)tai'  f tttl^  etMr^aMxiSaie^aiflQif*^ 
ManiH,^th«  !»»)'  oT  tito  ifigi^llATsti  i^iftB^  Mi* 
<^«p41l!iiiMMit  ^xHei^;  lisntnr  ttieiv  Maiaiimm 
ol'kdheiAottr  tb^'tiuN^  lbel9^.t»<)UH;^^«dud^ 

the  ^KtEHtttip  ^'  ^WW'fasrto  ^ffjmw^-msoim  Oiiisv 
ti^   si^-i  iftA'shtpv' i<tf  ^Angtelidi  indK>Ani^ 

^ j|i^  infehts<|iiiyite<»irtfl^p^^ 
Di^iiai^  0irt»bMt  Mt  «»M  Mtrilatfoimif  teir 
owil  vitftiflM^^and  "ViAiitt  ,1y?«faiy  ^^  <le0|dbMB 
ft^  w^^ti»'  orask,  'ftS'  ieMnraftslitm^gtieft  «itW 
at  »vi^ftlil«Mnk»*  op '  a :  sQlfMbtai^v  tentLii^liodi 
ttie'i&tbrpai&g  hcad/'ibMddqdwM  't>ae^  fv'Wv 
d(^tr0tfalb;'ni<ireoMer,'  iany^'etdit^diit  iiii^->grff 
t^Xouib  ^s|leleoti  liatlioAiSaladtraUdi  mt^e^^ 
tm  Aif  iiit4ifen|iMM<ir't^tif  AitotaflQi^^ 
<^ati^$tUisik  State;  ^SMi&ttlMiiadleyJtotei 
d0pmed  it^^9lat  4t0iMit^ 
nt^M4itk  gSi^ibief  be  the  'paEMneonr  baabb&iibQfr 
flttti^ei  ^^  hlMC'CteaHolt^auai  Ht&iMiiM  ^ 
tl^aelK^  Whild/assafenilalfdilte  Bpaqoi  mfoOb 

liMd'kib^i  J.  An4>^iitt:<}ifl4^isijibnDttfap^iit# 
ittbst>%e'inttiiMii;nhat^e'&M9a^  BCflfaft>M 
Itfsr  tenofiiy  #h^  he<  eenielr  fhkniflfiieD'ifest  .tinsi 
fi^^the^^ast;^''^  —  i'T»n     >'!t  'to   v;imi^'t  **di 

,1' ♦  i:ir-.it»':jl    /.•.-'(.';    ••:45f".P    ,  T'lJ'jT  UfUli    HB    Pf  if 
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mai^  ban  iaarjffimntt^  ■  theJ  ditcttliimagr*iMhnp^ 
Iti  ib'itoiiaoily  itiiatranuadsdfiiini^ 

WuBieiJ.  that^ihirjspaisuBiS  mBLj.dmda^^KtdA^m 
TOtBitt^>m0iLieii)taoAi:P'«£E  iMi-qtBObiai^  ^Mi^ 
^^nakly  uilv  iadldirftfa^,i  ruMi'ndior  iSiauddHhig  ^  das 
tokuDK^  dattBg|(£KBnr  Ooxfab^illioi  JKribopi^lft- 

oaoryuig^wifii  iiiwet  bbviokie^^otemiaaliMt^ttttigil 
pas^OBB.  •ii91)ie^ol&''iidigi0ilhr'nibTeL?hTmajiDi^ 
jiaU9rnli([;iftisjjGi>iftBD;olil:ittiiAt0ff^^ 
importations   from  AmetUiiimxptaB&dbmiitiAiif 
le^fewifpBuuyi  ¥DhHii^'jeet^laflaB&(b)Lenfihfioa8 

^iBlcnhiim?^iiri  a^mJsiniVBnsivottunB  lliaftriqp 


points  of 


<sh0iMulikBjkDaieii9'>aiiid[>%  AieiJoghtefo^pafiiiUi. 
LLfets  ]ionfttheiUnt«in(iRrtii  fQir^u^iimni(\^tm 
iMriteM-HffaaniMtofiiwn  iiid^'iretJii^ra[g<99iig(tb  aaf , 
4)iitTthattwli  suqBecbaiMyfsifaaiid/  lill^iiimrtiiinn 

mdre  Qnicsarspeoifie^imuaittb^tfiitli^aid&ifliritek^ 
dike  .^f;^eitdinfer^.-f«^;£abieyfltkebi(<  OnlMradSiwlam 
I  ^  ipuHDiii^  jpaMo^  nfliVMil  sU4nffiiy,,mMingt<t]^  aifcimU 
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WMpiiation'aaA  th0><rafiiflrfe»  ■  ItiBy«rypo»i 
nMe  tint  .the' '"^Mivdl'' 4ilB8l4ntoC  '' BlenbaOL*' 

w)ridkjU39l<nd:i)m4ioff lAstBcj'iisi  itoei£«uir- 
laitiMbffbeld/femd'»bltikiiKg  ton^trMtwd  «iitat0.- 

tfpiiM' l^|ri|tfk>fi>tad- «»>«^tu»liia»A  eameKttpui'^ 
jiid^tibiiltateialBdimtb  ftimiLmAimii  mi4»r, 

vmeM  iaatopM^\jpmsm,  I4ieta1»b9t  su]^^»9c(0d  JbjT 
anrfoffbodoxi  Ti»iirt^<:fte  tohiivfh^^''sf|rto]:«^'  ta 
aakf  ite  iMMaqiaitA<  (tf 'irf0i9hif9«rtf  to:  vko)^  H 

laililiB  AiMiimte/n'aiMl  >b«^it>6ft  4^>  obuDc^Hnte 
ikMifi|fr^rf8crilTldUost4tei  [p«ffwh^ )  aiid.  ifti^ 

jMOfiA^jtte  (ndBiiil  a^  ^vb^J^^sirjrar*  «£  tber  tioigli^ 
iMitaiiig:' JfotiMi 4fHi9^  gp.iii«ui^  tofKiM  Qw^ 
T<¥ttiwitti^ad.>xtp  i«iitMMBltB''C3mciir  t  l^o^^m^ 
B7tiUs>iiiM(  teiMidiir  iiHEh^if b{)(te(dU<led  tM 

4irttii|^(ttittliiiB«  fpalJdidfibraiat  0£the:«$v)]r 

■Mb.  r..£Ee„ite.  ictted  '  ^yitb  ^  ft<  <lieroiiie'  fioni 
the  family  of  the  leotor^the  slraiii^  but 
sweet^minded  Clara  Bentham.  Other  loves, 
and  a  backgiyyoad  myBteary—- origmating  in  an 
act  of  fiolnmadbn  to  ecdedastieal  law,  at  i^e 
cost  of  half  a  lifetime  of  dissimul^tjtoi^  aiui  apr- 
zow-Miheek  the  progress  of  the  8tp^i^o|Jnrj|ic|^ 
it  is  an  important^  though  possihiy  undesigned, 
^rt^ediif  to^aefflihiiiarkilhettpaimh  wmA  piobl^uB,! 

Jbmd.iuitinhaid  difflonllaesy  to  !#hidvimtefiedttfdl 
Mfffehffltejini^  ^MM^libpgpfe  rfae,  nndBD  the; 
«wdaliit^^!iwm)Fiof  thal/drgai^iatioa  of  im^hf-i 
nott'l  idbwiKnfl,7j:a:  State pCftrtitfdu/'i  H'ia'teyti 
JiiDBi^  tihat'tarkriter  adeauatetuy'tiie  ^Tdftnetidni 
of  ><'<^Mlfom*'^^nIl  i«frfiK>Mia^  iarikM  ^brts 
■iBi'ihiBi"^BaDbb  kinE^Iimt)  we  boppthdit  fihe.^JriU: 
Uof^atlasi'iupijraidjyeliiciey  land  ipDsak^^^ 
i«g0itf  adb^nonztbtpeiiiieiblitet  HismiteaKy] 
^tonaewmiUdrtif'CidiQf^^tr  "(f^rotspttheraodMrtf' 
Jtf'Xiatdi»'^i&  4epiBfingithe:mid]ital  ootidilioii  «f 
4>far  JBUHiI'eeinipnnitieB;;i ■  ■  A.  -i'' 'i  ^-z  -  t>:  :- '■. '  i 
Pir  tfT^EfaBi]^tlun:biBlla0ett'^1i8i »  qew  i^mek  of  a* 
right  welcome  BoxiJivrhd'.  tho  imn:  and-al 'the 
lihika/tf  «ncibq[r'i^|wiiBl^'^^  ha^ -hido»>dii)d  of! 
.ti»nha|t'ipMdMioii8  of I'liiBB  €ondeD's!  g^Mofbl 
lanA  iMiinriat^i  {Min  1  ttn  tiBdnil^e6''te'  befonil 
(VQf  dikiag'  jai  iArj  tne  *  otf  conAdB^Ho^'  hut '  dm 
^t^MDifita  th8i  iti^i4Aisiitafir«  lEer^^<dtiart- 
li^tntaadixiis^'afe'  evideittl y  deBigMwl  to  tnary 
4»ailii^t.lrtoi!grv<'not'!tei'8a{i|u^  'fL^he 

fnatarifaionflitoiP  he&liihfli»^ei^s---thei}VQb^e8/>of 


aiihirdr^tfiljBtte  io/  hoep^  ut  interested  £r«ni  th0> 
foit  fMig<»^  to-  the  Ift^fc  in  their  several  destijuefi>», 
It  would  be  woteethaa  aupee^uous  to  illuslmt^ 
by  fittotnot  be  extract  a-  bo(^  iihat  ean  be  thua^ 
oommendiBd.  •  = 
.'^01  Hoe^in  the'' 1^09  I^k  Ahead/'  pveaent^ 
ti8  'Wi4h  a  stole  6f  rsotoiely  wftcMydlffeiiiig-  fr^n^ 
tkwt  e^dHibiM  :ia  i<<  Bleidiam/'  9iid  abuses  U^ 
&e  lengthM  dehMih<that  Uof»ise  of  mn(^deiu)0 
iiilucb  we  ^mnazfe  iu) Aro'  ^<  Btothar^  Basset/'  M 
few  (atsmeii,  maeittluiiiJB/  attd  iiii«etera of  aneW) 
fiqgtmd:  state  ^irernade  aotomiti  a  'pky  of  inci^ 
d^nttiiatitavdd  emptftreithd  gods  of  a  mio^^ 
tbeatr^^  . JByerythiog ;&1U>  oilt -to^tfarwerd  tb^ 
booby  love  of  a  lout  who  has  no  eneniy  but  bitf 
oMibliskfolnesa^fattdrwhoseiinis^  all 

bill  Mrvelnonaiidrlabtotioiri  ibe^ 
dmnoeratio Jiflienoaii, flxid  laindowner,  forsooth! 
*-4)»r.iiot  eeiiUlige'lb  addres^fbis  oocdal  sapeiiop« 
Miraottloos,  inteur^^itioiis  acel  >v)e«y  well  ^inef 
tiaie8^^-H»>vm  ia  a  siaWenteiit  Vb«re  people  bui]4 
tim  aaotbetf^fi  b^ns^^  out:  of  pure  upood  onture  ;~ 
bntwd  have  no.  )>atieikod  ^th  a:  h^XQ  who  i^ 
xwviB^gmJ^ioC  :«ia^rBQroriii,&uIi^'yet  requiref 
afleeiee  cf  ^tage^auxprises  to  gj^t-bjm  mamo4> 
J^tthoee  wbioUJce'  ''asticiiit''  however,  here  it 
v'iU  abimdailee-t-riCQl^thoeB  wha  prefer  '^clm«- 
BMtsr/ •  may  'find  dmiaUe  yo«6ig  Wies,  benof 
vofanl./old  ^nflameoti^  yiUailis  Tfi^^miamU  and 
idUaiaa.obdniata'"  •    t> 


[. 
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J^oettcal  JraKfs  fif  Samuel  l}uUer^    .  Edited  by 
'    RoBEBT  Bell.     Vol.   L^    London:   J.  W 
J^ark^.     1855. 

!^TTm^fLAjf  is  one  of  those  few  productions 
l^hifhiaJLiidbder  never  takes  in  hand  without 
making  new  discoveries.  We  read  it  rapidly, 
eursonly,  and  at-<(^d  iiiO'^Qantsj  when  inclined  for 
»^lil|Ae)tejeIital^IeoErfilltio]L  and  frdic;  and  t^ 
p^ae  it  attenthrdyj-itod  oarefi^y  .when  we 
wotiM '  setoli  tke :  absurd  >  •  and  iidusulouB  aspect 
wtHeh  ithe Mailemi^  of  •  tl»  Buntans  okose  tb 
attach/  io  thelA  m  -  the  days  of  the  >BeBtardtion. 
HSmi  iMkOk  k  a^  flsiHe/^f  ;feat  )b.  {he  one  oa^ 
andl  of  kkfdfmidion  iuii  the  otiier  ^  and  take  it  in 
kna  lO^ea-^e  (Tidily  :<kritu;  wh^tpui^pose  we  ifr^, 
it  is  sore  to  b^^juiibe.  itu'ef  ^qtb  tpne^  than  we 
iHtandedtoiboEAownfionitL  .!Ehe  witandbroilfl 
hauiiDitr  of  Batlaf. » !  in '  fast' iriB6KEfcyb>le<  ev^ 
tldiBiiima  ofiday,  j9ad;bQth<>aite>dbmbuMd*with  so 

floah  ai  gnfteBqte  kind'  6f 
thnt^w^'^eannat' dnaoB'lnit  to  be 
entfeirtaiiiBd.-  /Fhisimilotc^^ 
b^l4tyet>piibl]iih0diinj>ar  pspolar  Ibein;  and  wiU 
aaabtoitlffi  peepld  lb  iiead  the  work  with  •more 
ptotoohc^  besoaie  ^wnth  ta  bidl1;er  nndesstad^ng^ 
than^^^ney  have  MthBrttf  dtmor  ^hs  life  of  tiae 
Beet  proftxed  tt^^he  work  iB<  as  complete  as'it.osa 
.be  madb,  andittezhMts  a  melantiioly  exaao^le 
Ql)j|ihe^6^ect  bflgoiitiB  ifay  tbode  wbo  tooat  etL^- 
.|o^ed4pi4'proftt«4^i>^iLtfrkteiixiEti.     > 
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Broken  Breai,    Sk^i  Qmf^^»^  J^  tkniSif  Pks, 
.  By  the]^v.C4P£i.Ko|4ir;fEUx»£»^   L«iiidn.: 

Partridge  and  O^kej.  1666. 
This  sample  of  ^  Broken  Sr^ ''  Qtrikev  tis  v» 
little  more  than  a  rery  small  and  exc^eedingly 
^e  ^o^f  ))i^)kqi  up;  ii^  ^j  JiitUe .  a^opi^ 
aUnpat^pf  iui9i>^rp0ptibk  ii«^;  and  <)*<(i^  oftinfiair 
teBimal  v«Ute.  Pvobaibly  ^khere  i»  ^om^  ttonri»lih- 
•Bient  in  l^em,  mid  for  the  safce  of  tbe  "lambs," 
tfie  "babes  of  the  fam37,!'  tQW(^:d9  wliQae^owth 
thcj  are  ^rpic^sedlj  injbeodpfli;  t9  adioiimtar,  we 
l^piB  tisbeoe  .najfi  hev  Bui  wa  kwk  in  fcdiL  for 
.tony  evidence:  ol  tke^nki&g'  ftu^ulty^,  of  eren  of 
^at  fkctiltjr,  trhich  1b  ko  common  apao^  t^e 
teligious  feac^era  of  tte  di^,  of  j^pr^seoiingold 

.tiye  Mpeoi;. .  -  TJbBitask  nrhiob-  Mr,  Molynsux  hiA 
liero-to  ifeebiy^iitileiDq^fed  lias  %ee&  vaccest^l;^ 
accomplished^  by  hundreds  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  we  .(j^e?ti,oi>v,  irilt]|j[?:wghv  Jti^^  fl«emft  .to..be 
troubled  by  no  doubfs  upon  the  matter,  whether 
thfipre  h&may  fiuHhn  demand  ftr  raok  ^^alpable 
pklitude^,  pAous  thoi^^  (hey  be^  as  tie  has  beiro 
Btmn^  Jog^ther.  ITie  minister  .of.  3  /Hfthiotwhle 
i^pel  cert^Q^y  M^^A^  in'il^^ppwer  .to /palm  aS 
i  wor,|;hlea»  book  4Unoi]g  iaift,u»(;hinl{iQ^'a!$4 
weidfchy-ooii|^eg«CioU';  and  'Ais  i!kAt  of-  trude  is 
bow  ptislxed  to  its  tttmost  extenl^-T-but  it  is.  Biojt 
&  creditable  trade,  ^fii  w^  shquld  be  gta^  to  mo 
£bj^  end  of  it^     .:   ,* . 


')    lu 


Th^La^oftlie  C^r,  or  ttkfioom  ofUichla^  % 
^  ,'W'.  ^B:w^4B..,.l4ci9.dQn^,^^triag^ 

Mil  BfiAMn^'ivir&aM'i^tibtii^ -ft'^l^le  ibbse,  fs 
evidently  a  young  writer  who  has  T)eei!iC'  moved 
to  t^is  emresapn  ot,^^  fepli^b^ja  fjii^^d^ 
tiew  of  iJie  house  of  J^pmanoSIk .  Jffe  possefuses 
Considerable  ipaj^native  p^wer,.  wJ;iLiiQ]b^j59weye% 
lanpt  conta'Qlled  "by.  ^ofld  tagi^,  an^,.iiptlwfl.^ 
talent  for  vigorous  an4  poetical, e^^f^r^s^en^ilB^Uch 
h^re  i^  in^  great  jpart  tirowi;  away. ..  In;  truth,^ 
the  author  at  tliis  o'dJ  sortpf  ]Rom,ancfe  ipjf  whichi, , 
we  take  it,  Beckford's  ".VatJieJ;  was .<ih^  model,. 
ha$  committed  twOigriin^Dlimders,  ,  In.the.j6f8t 
place,  it  is  nonsense^  rto.j^dgejfioholasirow,  our. 
ownst^ndardflof  mor^itjr.a^i.^ivilisijLtionf  ,  It^ 
Ojsars  ^  fivehundrefl'jears  behi(]pLd  ^^p^<AGq^ 
marcli  of  both^r^and  if  we  ^P  ^a  t^  back  aa^aty. 
ve  shall  find  m^n  as  ^npraily^oip^tFous  wnpng: 
our  forefathers. . ,  iTiphpla^  w-a^  ^>  girpat  \mXh  Dp^« 
"Ulthfitanding  his  t^arljarUy.  bi^  Tsjant  ,o£  .pmgn^i 
mmiiy,  pd  other  ^4wW^;,.ifOii:Watpry,!T^ 
awar4  him  thp  jfespeci  duer  tjp,  his.. real. fpyfeijiti^^ 
In  the  seco;id  plfip^,it  sI^otvs.  §.  ffiongrejl  .{flffirit. 
to  damn  a  4?ad  190  tp  unu^^^gisioJblQ^top^ 
"^en  a  mail  is,deaa,'  judge. iisjipst  aoJt|ipns.i«8» 
much  as  you  iike-;^in,.t^  ?w*^nM*,f^u^^,u>4etf}i 
M  the  niltusi  bpmut^  spirit  iJCyo^^obpf^frWt^jiflf 
the  name  of  ^^^h^t  if  gen§roM9^,aiid,  n[WMW'^^ 
English,. don .tglu.t  yovir  hatred^ TOo?i  a  ^dpl^, 
cjLtcass^and  taV  a.p.tea8Hrp,4i?ijp4w?g;  j^V  P^diii  > 


.  ProJnUioA,  By  JoHii  JBji^m^%  J>«P. -^IiwdMl^: 
Partridge  apd  .Q«kfl|f,  }/^#*{  u.^\:  '/onji  1-0 
71UR  titlex>f  tbiif  yott:  4d;^e.|r^l^9l^  j0S9ftal»M 
an  injB^equ^  i^  Qf  i^i«(O|it(9Mc1irUidi^jan0 
astonisluo^ty  incb,  pitiiy{fMid<jwriMUiolBi«jir<tt 
U  divided  ^pta/pMrfpt^'lJHioghilvail  4^ 
for  the  divisign^^d.fU4P^e${t)^ikjvotoilM^^^ 
t))ou^l^  fld^jy^  {kQ.4>f^M  flon»/jl|N(SM^  4ie 
hea;vu]^  of,  a.diflHertatioi^7ivl|iim«ffi«w't^iitl^ 

aad  lue^^tiieid.&y/p^i^lffTi  pi^dii^  a33ifb8M 

rajt^.is  ^4eT^^  JtO!  'tb#,  WA;Pr  .Mthoc^ftiEnte 
a)(>m^^  cpff^tutipn^  ^e  mSM^i^dif^Utb-^ 
conditiiv^  aod.cJ^gfw  ;titfQ^h,iiFbwkx(<li9ipir 
t]iaj;ch^..CommiP>H^^n9y  'k9i^^{lfi99fA  ;i».'1to 
qpuwe  icrf.i^  f K^batipw^.,  bw^»r«a(*eotlw■4 
^tea.tbe^.aieaflpi^.boljii  of  ^  dpeA^Ta^^ito 
history  ^f^d  t)^.&«iA'  Atj^f{t^tltoi;litBpntft 

Qod  .toimf^'  i^.iixh^^Uiiig  f^i^^megffymwttab 
go9dne|^,<h/;^lk^  .Vfopei^  Ml-^oiitTfittSBiiffgfii* 

t^avjB,  xiQt,T9p«ae..a(  ci^^qgrnMiJi^'.^QimiW^ 

notwithMwd^i^n  .aff9^li^,ka|di  d£  .^vapgMiomt 

of  good  thingsy  flQq><»  #^|iffgfteifttri»wwg^i,jMii 
80|mi^  which,  lie  .  fi^.  feenp%i^,  t}w.^w:ftiflp..rfTlt 
treats  of  .ti^e  &mll^.'arelaiiioak  |#in4iU.iiitaofAMMi(i 

focmAti!wV»A9pi«]^  iiidirridua]ir^>^<^^  ^ 
•ndiittatt  itsiiiJn^^  txfkrtoi^a^ 
md  whifeattefiji'j'tfrid  it  trefrts'bf;^ft'.mt^^.^^g 
things,  besides^ ;,4?<pii^^p|j^^ ^witji^tj^.^ei^l 
U$to^,,^..h^a4i^AB9Qi»a^M»fcilttd)  •y«9«ti|iii^ 
in  la  >|»»olfl€id»i>aaiiBivfiimd'<hOTelw^<irtwknd[K^ 
effiaieni!t»adbjug^ttiub)eete  iSb^f  mtMf^'M^,^ 
of  Jteaaiouiit  and  ^eral.  iiBpojrt^ik^-';;,^^^ 
fbt  inatance,^  ji^ncer^unfi^  )the..]iM9l^W(;9i'^^io 

tipAfOf  tk^9Mep,.4hiiiimtoBi«dliyS  9nfte»((.>oI  ^-bniiiA  9d 

,.  .    K   ♦.  •     »Mf    I'  '  ..   .■■■... 'o -jiii  ..   Oil  inaltf-iiufl 

Itmay  96  expoaed  that  djie  .«9«oa.^tU  boifinnuiita: 

be  numeriqally  rdlaud.    For  U  is  only  1a  4bll!  wif  iha^i 


the  Bociat,  inyHfuiUiaily'jwi^  inop7«l>  ^lit^n*  7<ff ^-idio 
can  be ,  e%a4lj  .  rospcotedi  r  CopfntqiiQgitlytothiit^taaBiq 
h|tpp^ief^^iiiid..w/eUnit^e^(Af'.tk0  iMstMrniAiitL  wifeoi^ 
o»]y  be  (hu^  6ecure4, ,  Apq^trtoAlj*  i)»ij(n4yi>vtaBLCi9oi 
maq  ana  ona,  ^oman  cre«(ed»at  .fir8C>i<Mr;i«ach  t>thBivr 
bnt  the  samo^  nuiQorical  proportion  kaa  becRirBMiBfibir^^ 
ptibatanxu^Uy  «Terstqfie«  T!ftht»kmtt$<h0Mf^l^^trho6kiAm 
laws  hj  irblcb  tki9,.re»iit(  i4i|ttMiie^(ViA£Q<;lSM^(l«Be«a 
ncaUel^iod  ofiUc;^xo0|  t|>eQ,ii»,i(«:«iiiob  aft>ikidiMtBonq 
pf  tUo  QiTine  ifilf^  r^{>eqtifigjthei,pjtiipocfliQKi  iiL.wkuok^ 
tfiej  are  to  be  united  in  marf^afiftiTMf  ilib  dfiatiooft49cMir% 
ttiiution  pf  eaeh  i&  tJbat  they  i^.i^-feorttDiMd'iAift&i  ir^od 

.  ?Ey;e.ra9^pt. JMthr'  IheoifiaaanttgiAiidftttiestoDu 
elusion,  and  yet  both  might  M¥i  ^Ifeik'^Kttftlef 
strpfKKf.:..  d^  i^FtfMMVt-Tnft:^  MckomiipBiQfi  im-1 
itanc^-rmigJbA  di^t?  ^ptib^.iniA  aeskflftrdtfcipaea 

Kjiu  wJ^„iV,^rfH^.lOl#  m^li^)QAaksAmB 
ni^erica^|p:pp9irtm9  ^^  '^inm-miOmnKifitsa^t 

for;.;q^  4€l9fif^tim  ^iffe^i^i^  mftatm  jtoMJg;<tWt 

Cbin^,..^4ffateopfo'#H90.r(iirf.  dJwiphrtMloiBH 
|ndian  txibes,  who  aie  yet  iiw^iyr  iwn|ci  irf  r 
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'•tiM^'m^tf  ^oMe^  Bafe  hcftn  Hhtm  feisHaled,  da  we 
not  know  that  by  i&^  tub^YkithhK^e  reabhkl.a 
4MM4iig««iAe  iige'the  females  ttre  immensely  in 
>4BaoMdi  6]«Bff«o 'INttrfiM',  in  hin'''  B^c^ed  Hi^to^ 
^>tiiOiWoriA,^^'l«tod^iiId6' thW  d31^mna»  and  ^ 
ttiadePiHtIC)  it^ia^«#ay  <«»!fil6h  w^  n^tn,  i&ngtAAy 

id^hiMffiggeMi; ^ft  ma^tt ^he  efxectkted'in' be- 
tliklf (i^f ikuiha^  "^kieb  ^mtents'  canttot  *  dr  ^t> 
lM<{^«ifbii«if;aa9Jd'WM^h4ftie'ieai^,  itniS^^;  and 
«Aolit»iu  <lPi^art;(M$tytiiidy^nt  them'frbm 
^fri#mtingfjt  ijfhiB  idiftteS'  d(''t&&  'nrissibii  WDttia 

#teitfii;  ibilt<<t^la^  'Mtetdtfljr'ttiid^ittii:^'  by 
iniele^ii^m^;  'Wlio/M^ijg'16^  titeb^oom:  '6f 


SUtb^'ir^Ml  >ftb  '^titen^'  nbttti^/  sbd 'indtilge 
taml/affil^tii^  ^ibei!!^  <^tiercfide.  ^  'Wtiai  these 

IdMd  4Ui4'i^g«litlb^«tit%^^M  times  of'Mi'difon 
lCMW^<9mll^etio«%l]K4MM|i^  aft  l^ik«rt^f£re'13tenkfdi 
teiitfiiM^iUild'^to  g«n6i<(yii^^fflbe4  '#hidU  ilo 

bwrfltttt||r'^^<B^^''*<^^'  'a-^B^3y^  <^f  her  bwn'  tb 

-'T^ilbiD^ttisiii^t^ut^M'lLiJd  el6qtifent  remarks  6h 
€b^  maiiagdnMbt^J^i^  e^ite^ldft'Of  itifluitcr,  19^ 
Aaftt.^f«M&i|Ai^i|9ll»1^]^i^^  /    ^-    '^ 

*^%ie^^^>fo^ii'i8^iti  mtic^  a'^pjirt  ahd'pbwer  of  tlie 

dwn.  JJor:  eboijld  ibe^owir.  iw.«xtift6ui5lfp4..J>wr,iN- 
laift^r  snoftened.  exQupt  by  tpe  slow  dawning  itnd  prp- 
gW**^or'ihof#Wdgk^  •'Chffdr^  pdrsdiiify  everythmflf. 
9m#lHi|ll«4i  dMHulfiM^  iMd  thej^  i»W  adtfrcte^  And 
If#iJ^  to  (MimhtfikiTatfalBii ;  ika^  Jh«  jUiei  d»atiM  «|i(*iiM' 

4<;tJQ^  in  u^  ^  A  good  storv  orpicUfre* 
I  kti  imagiA&tive  child  than  the  discover^ 
of1Atb<M|^lMy€!^tim6airj'^0d  fttfnfng  ovet'  etetfp&a^ 
hesundd  looikiafi  ^^AiH^piak^'in^ldMtii!'^  i!^mt 
makes  him  free  of  the  region  of  r^m^uice ;  bat,  fuumrdj^ig 
taDdc'atiliciii-iib/'nofikmti^'lliitat^  ur  wrong,  aud  one'of 
the  'firpivffiebs  idiT  educafidhls 'to  T«y  this  wh6le  region^ 
i«dsriDtit-dil:t/t''PHedl^{M^  tMted»  fbifsoottf;  mtfsrt  take 
l«eoedpoie)of.bl»'ilMM«'  '  The  ntittMw'm«i»  b«j  ex- 
pincdi ''  SfOiB^Ottefc^'itfi  he'cahd^  enjojrfnK,  than  he  is 
refoiBsd^oo^efle^ti^  lb  mUM'  felop  eAtifrg  that  nis  bread 
miuii^  be'  Koalyved  tihd'  ekp^h'ded,' '  Nature  hka  de- 
^paBAYyvtanwiAmiifverin^'^yks;  by 'Wh?cb' ev^tlhirtfe 
ie^kAhodrtdtli  ftHd64Ci0ll«lo^,  bat'  ti«  'ftindi  tecds  lye  ted. 
Mumai!jrrBiilpos8iblK"«e»'^ei  ifi^e  bf 'IbnOT^ledg^—hii 
pamt8.uifte»:  ffatti'tetp^ts  <»r  <h6  trejO^-that  hp  bfty 
knauiftst^  be'4o  nalctd.  ^'If  t^Ugion  hoMs  th6  kaneturn, 
tMiUtnm^f^  tfa^  lUiniMf  1Ktttf}ilti, inlHg^h^Hyb '.In'  thild- 
hood  oteu^i'Mi'lMiMk-^Mtfnjir.byit  it  seethe ib  yihoti^ht, 
judging  from  prerailing  naages.  the  sooner  the  altars 
ai«oferiinm^ftrtflMgdteio4lii  **'kMlfe84)f  tfife'incni^y- 

73iu  imlameutBibM  tAxer«n(d'%6  aife  ^ad'1x!r&ia 
Beii|K)'lmi€Q]i<  »'>  mism^ofii  lifting'  n^  his  Yoiee 
a0d^ihe;iatelfebltt^  ^d^-mUider'o/Vhh^ 

tteMMOft.  i/<Qu»irediAei^  kno^  oiir^litini^htfi^  oh 
thiirsHbjnrt^  4tedl'tl«e  tk«d  W(it  i^att'  tiit^  hk^; 
Bal(itttiwiq«ste  akK)tto<>W(M*  Of>w^|omi$n  ah 


The  ehibt^mif  liathre  oFiit);Ye  children  is  tieyer  stiniu* 
l«l^'«»tthoiii  itijufy.  ■  All  ihe^  b^k  is  play- room,  and 
the  remoYal  of  evarytfa&nji:  pamlhL  Before  they  begin 
the^plaj  with  •  tfio  ^^ucfOiaU  yrorMI^  thd  wofld  plays  with 
them  I  or,  rather^U  plavs  on  them  a  perpetual  stream 
vMiDl>teflrstonl  6f  which  they  are  little  more  than  the 
^ellghMd  -Metpiei^ti '  Atkd  evten  whton  tbev  begin  to 
-oticdtiaiMl  leMploy'Oljeete,  they  we  ^mbdrrassed  with 
jJleff  rii^ea^  Xeti  Histart  jthis  moiUent  wiien  their  litOe 
handa  are^  already.  fuM  of  ^wi^*,  that  t^  inconsidesaip 
phrent  attempts  to/ffU  their  arms  also*  Nature  dil^AiB 
her  oxy^,  bjit  he  would  fAhi  administer  it  to  them 
iMtrei  ^d'  ^f^itt  ■^ahbvci  pfbof.|' '  Mere  activity  stmrouni^ 
Jii9ai;Tmfa  ahQAvei&  of /tn^yi  chee»fulfieM,  Id  whieh  fhe 
(s^ecUona  qnl^y  nfifold  aiDd  gr^^i  Vxt  .he  nMstneedB 
enu}loy  a  btiming-.gjW  ,  ^e^  <ihUdr9B  am  qior^  ^  \m 
pTcfed  than'  those  who  are  ej^ppsed.  to  the  jading  inr 
flnence^idf  aeonstant-sticcession  of  sights  and  to\> 
•einMife^'ibtc^4uia  IbiDsiaD  tifeir  'aatilns^  and  by  ini- 
tf^Mtig'  iV9d  4ihani4iii9.  Kbeii  .etaMOiAns,  tohotien  the 
s^qasoa  ojT  ^h«ir  joiMfh..,  'J^^^il  «<Mr9f»'ialheji«tiirall 
result.  :      .     •  ,.,        ' 


> » J 


'  •  Again**-<(n  tti^  sttbj^  6f  Precocity  :-^ 

^  Par^Dto  |iee4  e»p0pii(lbr.  i«  te  reitiiBded  that  the  pei» 
mature  dpyek>pment(  0^  any  one  par^,(^(^  of  tbeim^N 
tectnat).  is  inre  to|  involve  the.inja|:j  of  the  whole. 
KMQfe  offsrk  no  prike  for.  ihb  best  answer  to  the  quefc- 
tioii->^llo)v  iha^  the  imind  'Of  &e  child  be  niost  early 
and.  ntpidljF.ileKrcioped?  .On  the  eootfary,  it  reseryea 
pains  and  pefaUies.  A^r.tht  on trA09«  Jntollectaal  prof 
cocity  is  cgmmonly  only  **  another  naopo  for  cer^ral 
dlsea^**  *  lik  some  Instances  it  leads,  by  a  physiological 
Moe^ty^,  to  precocity  hi  vice,  itonsfiean  lUBrmed  it  tb 
be  one  of  the  arts  of  education  to  know  **  how  to  lose 
time.*'  And  in  proportion  aa  the  stimulating  influences 
supplied  by  material  civilisation  multiply,  the  art  of 
''postponed  a^xMtement  **  bepomes  at  c^nce  more  difficott 
and  more  imt^rt^nt.  tiet  the  heart  be  oecujned  and. the 
eiONMioUiirMil^dV  bMcitreshoaM'beeiiietdHfed  by 
taxing  and  expending  the  mental  forces  too  eariy  in 
IJfe,  the  ^ole  i^fniiind^r  f b^nld  bo«  tti«tQi7  of  iteriliiy 
and 'exha«3tion.  .... 

Hr^  ttu^Ttt  i?tiiifipfy' such  precepts  as  tjie  above 
tb  almost  any  amount,  btit  in  so  doing  should 
aiford  thte're^^rbut  k  one-sided  idea  of  the 
jJre&eit  %Qtk.'  The  author's  object— and  it  ia 
certainly  accomplished  with  considerable  com- 
pl^ness  todtio  le^  sBH-^is  to  set  forth  the 
design'  and  operation  of  the  patriaro|hal  institu- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  the  world  the  authority 
of  the  patnarch^  or  nead  of  the  family,  was  the 
gbrertmig  authority ;  yet  it  was  designed  not 
merely  fc>T  the  welfkre  of  the  liidividu^  famjly>. 
but  to  efvolve;  in'  course  of  time,  a  mod«4  for  the 
gdvfermnent  of  society  at  large.  The  family  in. 
sttbjedtiott  to 'the  patriarch  whs  but  a  rehearsal 
of  ft'  people'  in-  bubiectlon  to  their  sovereign. 
The^  relations  ofa  raciQytb  their  head  are  na-. 
tttraflly/'tfid^jtkirtly'thdse  of  a  people  to  their 
thief  tttjer—ahd'all'  legislation  ttiat  is  not  based 
on  m6h  'rfefetioh  ik  i  departure  from  the  princi- 
plesrH](f'tfjjht;"ah*-j\mtic'e  f6i?  the  attainment  of 
seffidi'^ds. '  %e  iuthof,  however,  deals  with 
thfe  great  qpc&tion  only  from'  a  religious  point  of* 
ti^i  Ansd'  dtedHrtfes  to  deduce  any  political  doc-» 
tAtes  •front"  flbif  principles  he  has'laid  down — 
leaving  ^e  ti^ei^  to  do  that  for  himself,  if  he 
^M^ti  'iW^  Mdm^d  his  W6x^  to  the  notice  of 


tifia^iitia  Jo  4  biA  uiiHf  ,:joiU  iu,j^iij4iu.  readers,  and  especidly  to  those  in  the  habit 
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of  Tecognfsing:  a  IM^o  Sil^tloA  h  i%6  dfspoddl 
of  the  deetimoi^  of  nxankijad. 


A  fWt  to  tl^  VttuMif  of  Pffidjmoftt,   BfEftWikfr 
^.JiiiNts:  Xondon;  tongniAU^.   t855.  ^"I'ra^ 

Is  the-«oit|iinik  of  laaiyeuf  Hir.  &ineB»»  with  Ua 
wilb,  imider  th«itebr  of.  Switofex^Aod/  aad  li«viii^ 

iifO!Wf!d  tlife^  CJfifefr  flt.*  BcWshi,'  thth6(f  off  to  vfett 
tlxe  valteya  of  the  yttidois, .  He  saw  ^laccessivelj 
tjbfQ  jic^cA  of  pisa^i  ]^fkpisi^^fm%.  «ad^  /^uSlenoiEB^ 
and  of  th«ir  hei^tttloiirf  4o^'i»^  tadwmpk' 

Hioiiv«d  ibr  a  timo  ^aakmg  'tkeir  «i«iple  doMseiiM 
d^t$,  flSKflieaiIrd  "fS^aa  fh^ftt^'owti  lips' tfcfe  feci  tot 
of  brav^'  d^eda  dh  the  iddntlcal  spats  wWoli  tiieir 
mamory  bas  reoctered  .sacred.  Hia  narrative, 
though  written  in  a  style  which  it  appeara  to 
t»  woalA  ha^e'CnitM  bMertiie  veaden  wi  tho 
♦*  EtaugclicalMftgaii  je''  tha^  those  of  the  **Tta- 
teller's  lJi)tary"  is  Ml  oi*  interesting  maitter^ 
andy  as  it  afiordiei  a  opmewhat  minute,  and  no 
diQi]J>t  aecHiate .  piotore*  of  aooiety  wnong  tho 
"WifldeBfcws  «t  1M  prftssni  'ihomettt,  iriil  Ho  doubt 
meet  i^th  •«'  ^tehsi^'  'wdooni^.  W«f  tnwt 
^notc  his  testimony  to  ;fhe  character  of  tlio  de- 
scendants ,of  tho  men  iiiho  ibund  a  jQiend  in 
CiomweU:—  • 

h  fltay  l^  iaM  fr!t&  triAt  tho^^ribft,  or'ofl^es  agftiii9t 
ihe  laws,'  iff  searedy  known  Bmoof  'thd  Vaddofi.  Sone 
taint  of  irrefij^oit  or  fiiooraioiMity'ii  said  to  hate  been  left 
by  the  Fre&cG,  itfbo  ifor'fofeMlyelM'W^l'e  -miiiMn  of  tbe 
talleyv;  but  this  bee  Meett  teliie^e^  anfl  my  kaprmaioii 
k  that  a  mot*  moNil  edminatilty  is  Maroely  lo  be  foutiil 
ki  Buret)^  latellifeilt,  kiad«  'ind«ittfoa%  Motpevatef 
rirUiou^  and  loyal/tlMy  adorn  shWirtellgioasprofiMalMi, 
and  give  no  handle  xo 'those  irho,  hkriogBd  deeply  in*< 
JBiBd  tlMn«  woald  ^n  Sxcwe'thems^ei  byealMaMilh 


.  Vr.  BaifteaoondaA»g  his  n^rratiya  with  an  or- 
guiawyt  ei9aiiist£QiiiaBi€aiholioiam  fbsrWadJ&SMB 
tiio  Pa^  treiitAMaft  of  the  WaMonseo.  <Tbm9 
Cathdicfi,  a^hadied  of  the  hideoUs  maasaeifeS  bt 
this  nnof(^i^dltig  oeop^  no  longer  attempt  to 
jnstiiy,  tb^va*-  ..^su)}  thp  ina9^ac;rea  warei  pexpo* 
Imtad  «a  th1ft.ttt1thork91r.fif  i£apal  BiiUa^  1  ThfwsH 
ibra  tbe^Bope/^wia^nKMi^'  Bafrif  tfa»i?oii0«wi 
the  Church  ened,  they  cannot  be  infallible.  *Astd 
HiOmy  iUBi|Bi  loWlibtej^iiLe.trholo  £#bc  of  tthe 
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MdMt Imw^n^j laixnlhm.^  Ldiidmt  Wi 
andE.  G.  Caah.     1855.   •  1  ,  •  '  lo 

fEHB'^orkywe  peenitna^  uriiihsln  tiieMtiiiigest 
vatK^.  oi  aiguMen(tB''whi(^  tii4  Jtaoo  'BafetjT'hania 
tawMmi^^tJIJuitA'.vm^  m/vkf  daqpier/ and -linder 
«ny  direumataoorab:  r'Thcl  iwii^  begbu  hy'ii 
oaraMand  ifaoiDaiJh  sMiiig  of*  ike  4|oi9rtioa'iif 
Ihe  inviolaUiiby  of^hnman  iifef  and  ititaffMBU 
to  11B  tliat  hp  8uoeasd»  bettev '  in 'his  «tteii^ 
fDasfthotib  t^>imp«iCc^  Qiid;iiD]^ielyioi  ei^dM 


conm»l6ii'  whioh'  bo  aibiiiB'tn  a!dat'lMa«\«M(«: 
ea{)ital  ptuMMttrt^  an^'Vai';  '  WeMlk^  -Ml  wti' 

htmrna  iffin^tial''ood0>  »W^  AaJlAA  Hxk  iMt 
reaaoiiteitaalyMnttft  «s  kiVartikn  an^^liyMMiltlK 
of  a  '^div^n  -Hbe^^^dfii  k  ite^l)*  «i'4llatl|i#* 
dppoia  lofldo'  S6  4^f«(^A1it  ^Hiltt'^iryiWr^W^aJ^ 
Divine  ls^ri«<ffly  Mpii  him  «>  «i  rMlMsk^ 
mi^ixt  -Af'atiy  atiiitt  'liHM^lei' <^'QEHa<^UJiclttitfaBtf 
ai<e '  Mtotf  'ettor^--^ "  thobb^'wtliy  ^^SWi  ^ytibi«^te# 
(tilth!  and  i«bBdttaU4tti««B^itf^tfi^TpfiAll^ 
ah)«ili'drawn  INmh  ^flto  bi^sM  ^^41^  inMiMii^ 
babiit:>  Bttl  <(ii^  Di^»  Unr^is^  fliitMiMedfW 
iir6  liota  df^blO'tiisttiiy,'  4io(M'^€HM6iteia]%itt^ 
aad  IH¥i»i»'jtteUo^ pQtalfiRS ##oM in^ 
of  the  iaveuigiBr  ^f  Mbod^'  %lidti^  ttiia^tW^«a|W 
be '  an  indiyidodi  d^  a  ^aaddoal   '^iM4&;  IjM 
8ttSioedas*b§tto^'i&^BiMwinjjf;  (i*^thl^4iilbkaft*tear 
rtiinoas  ^^nrta  bf 'Mrars^tlu&^iwtibe,^inMM 
muob  flis\ttiei)^  ^^oHSHtiefr  ^Mt-^  ut^on  4i]»ittMrteiay 
and  ndt'up^Aii  th^  gdalky^^-^adl  (ter  debtnbMtte# 
of  tnitttng  aid  eiid  t»^thsEAD8  4bi''«i^  Mk^'BT'ta*^ 
kkid'-dt  Itttf^.'  FVit  tlM^a^iMtob)^  ^Mdtf  ihdi 
zatb  be  ^i^ughtHibout^te  lodiib  eiidiy't6^<Ht 
«pmA  bf  i^elll^otis^iMrintt^l^'^'^W'  th«MtMb;Mdltf 
eoittmei^^  'dtnehod^i  attd'lttt^tQ^  iMeMil^MMitf 
of  8ta«te-MAft  ittfMtHM6h  tmtttfaB'^  aiidf»tb  ^ 
i4oidKcdl  e^giessea  df  iiklianiL  'i^yisU^lliMbalil 
fidoeb  dgetoiea^^eomd.  iato 'bi>eHUiott  m  aO«l'«ir 
poiiaibte/  attd  Wol^'ttai^ttwttMly  M  ^Mitte  ilt 
bl^ing;hi^  abM^  Ibb  <ilhii^rttl>ped(ie  yfiSMk  lA 
good  taebiio^  Ardently' d^sfi{deM».  '^l^vWIkeMi} 
if  thid  Ittissian  bebir  tii^s  to  I&y^l^  ^^  ^i^ofi 
<Mxr  '  Sanday'a  -diiyiei*,  ir»'  shdll-  «Msi^  d^  Ifi 
dsfetioe  of  ttie  beef  and  t)M^fl^y>  aM'iMUf^ill^'A 
^ftuier'^tllat'%tW  send  mm  gl^WliH^'KM&is  dlsH 
-^-tf  trc  oan-do  ife  "    '    •  '  1      •..;••'(    i.f.*  lo 

i     •■  .    ,  H.n.  r,.    I        '♦    : .   Jl.  fJ-1  •   •[> 

»$e^aMH^nk  af  Jiimaa:  ikt^-  ir  nikflTAH^ 

RMtimw.    Bf  k  Q(<rmfni  1!7(Memdn.  Ib^Hfl^ 

'  ttnd  Tlrattdiit^  with  -M^  AdAhdr'^^^dtikioiK 

edkity  ofFMUgn  literktM^"  lRd/^Ym.4 
'  KdiiLb^hfi^twMile'SlnldW'  * '  ^>r' ''  »^'  ^>^» 
These  ''Eeeollections''  hare  afi-'A^'^ttUleiy 
of  At  jPieofih  'badk  ^of  tnitri^  .wilhauii  iher>.pio- 
oiaioik  #hiefa«  ^uatoily '  dtoaatawaoii'  %»'OewiMttii 
The  'tHol^toar  Vi>ii<^e^  'fbf  the  flAidi<W;'dQff'*tii« 
«tit*Lor  fir-hfti  'stiit^men*i;,li^t;i);'^o|[»]^;|p 
been  . more  ^atisfactoiy.  if  .wo,,  m^^mf^  ij^fff 
iiBatted>  to  Jmow:  VibA)  la  ^thouMMPiBiiQiiaiiiieUar 
maaihait  for  the  liMmeei  ii'tgtfieratak»<dwril 
amotog  i'  beD^le^'Of'  '«^0to?%^'1iM'^dt3i6tid)f'd^ 
creditable  circ^mstajice'toielaf^^khd'IVfi^^ 
the  dates  of  his  ex^^eqeneea.  Bla  ".'ii^'l^mBt 
in.Eosa"  waath^aightyiabfolaiigav^pj^A'^fAshi 
tavydo^giifg;''borfe#ithn(  Mibeaiairaii;'«i  aiiit 

feet  B8''lo''be  mege^iiifefcseaiBy^tl^ 
It  (s'nbt  etioti^h  "dmt  'ihe'i^cdrd'st^^««i»:^^ 
exdamation-r-in   a    acntent;LQUs  ,  f^Ta^giyfihr^ 
''i^WhiMt  a-docile  animiL ia>i«ini T-^'T^iiit  i£  alia 
nmiaob  tibe  .wniteittfat^  ^f  OmiEpoitlMDtK 


Q35. 


W  Jnn  ttierg9iin%t»  ftud^  »fkr  two  1)^  tbco^  d^s"^ 
flQ^;in8,  ira8.:flnrc^>  /mtb.  If^i»4|e4  back  a^ 

mnuibtxMiilt  I!  'r  'TAAd/^.oiifl  tfoAaiMBtftirunniathoH 

\f^y,}ifii^ifitia^^qP9fia^4i^^  oifi^  pernor 
ijWtf  iHiJbh^rtorpeJipqpt  ^^a.pipotth^^  ff^iWf#y 

p^o|iwti,<>fi'flie  KuM^oft  k  l;b»W/b«W..nJ5ei 

r9fQ^ijL94..!mtb.i€^»^9pi ,  cwt^iibutionpiipjfr^^ 
tb^t^nid  Jiviimift,!   ,Q^  <i|]4)^  ?l9a&.a<  «%, 

^iUM  ,i«^r4Qffic)mt.,to.i9ff^to« 'ivn^  .§i^o(4 
Xmli^  im»ik^:it^'Ai9^  o^.tttQ.enwjr-^^bJwh. 

of  tbe  people.  Idvonia  wi^(  ^Vil4}  b^  :tbe 
dcflerdou  of  the  Fnuaiiiii  geoeral;  but  Eiga 
was  not   penmtted   altogeti^er  to  escape  l£e 

i^ti^miL ,  yUm  tmn  iWM- AOt  i^ym  be«««^.  And 

dQ<dEM'liim««:tf  tb©.TObwtb^(<by 

bad  detenniBe4,o|Ljih.9^ao[69fi^j  ,9Q^.tbna  it  STas 

-'«Op0»^edbgi(IriMi]ldMiriidth!(a  tJiiMid  rithpit  ^aftDlto 
a.pe^  prpd^mfitioiv. .  J4wiy.»topped  tQ  i;^.  it 


not 


ft  itUt^tt  tliiitVi^pCnrt  hAd  i)een  tpread  ^d^kt  tlie  buWIm 
BoJcMIKKliPClii^ilttllttiilMlt,  Hi  «Mr«f  WMrMtl^ito-litf 


,  ^tiniU^ 

He  avmmiicii^flB  br^inrtbaiii9r  'bf;  tin:  ODi<a«Dnr( 

a  I^Bxfiil  i)oi9e;.appfle4ri^  I  ^incved.  the  whoLe  of  Ifao- 
doiiaId*8  dbrpB  iDQst  oe  engaged  in  a  tnurderops  contest 
Wnb  IJbcrttitti^UQii  iti'btir  $M'6t8»^cli'^  sBotltiti^,  S^Wlg, 


irera  cr^^lvm  IP^  »>  cry  itbat- pneljrated  to  tbe  i^i]^. 
marrofw  reacned  oar  room.  If  Hades  had  lent  out  i^ 
spiritfl^  the  terror  and '  conftisi6h  ctmld  not  have  been 
greater.  All  of  us,  with  our  dressing -gowna  over  our 
shirts,  moved  from  the  deow  Mmnltaneously,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  maadye  house-door  fell  at  oar 

anaotbep  P|!^^^  ^^^P  DumiDf  torcjha,  And  gleapung 
p^ecdb  of  wooid,  M^reMned  In,  shSul^g,  ^'dbme'otii;,,coine 
out.  aU  you  who  do  not  want  to  oe  btmibd'r  and  lit'  the 
sMfie'uiMieat  Ttii^.^^Uivii^^it^  of  t#ojif 

tkmgU  fbe'iMiHNsi>r49eNi»>'  1i^70iM»blaaM.'iip  ik»/ir 
iwdiat^4>  ;^ronr  ^)e;|rf^reiet^5^deim  j^#^th^ 
poored^into  ibe.bouse^^  Safety  in  ^i^t  fraa  impomiblf^ 
we  took  each ,  other  by  the  lianc!,  for  fe^  we  might  be*^ 
separated.  As'th^oliiypocitibffltjfbfeeeapi^^afierydesty 
wi*s^  Ibroti^h  dho  rgupdenj  'wVkHtttodiy^pa&Bd  Up  a  j^* 
a«tU«ii^«f'4ikffehtagvi«iMl jvei  bni  batritty^pWM  IhviugH 
tjbe  haak.4e^;  be(b9i|»/the,flam|esbiu;Mi  ont  of  the  window^i, 
^  Wm  ^  j9o^i  JPf^m^,  OS  piOm  ai  fire  rose  into  thf^ 
air.  A  rc^  facio^,  at  some  oonsiderabfe  distance  from 
us:  ^  'alraidy  ^tiptf  ihigtnerit^  of  bMiilg  tow  into  th4 
gsnrdeu/  inUe  JNOiifcg*  WM  &tiv<,-lofty';iuid  >to«]^ly  dosedi 
fUtf fdv 'cfhtUif  fa^nsAaUve^ditm^Qettr^QHt with iillr 
(Hiirv  irtreng^l).  .>y4lb.fiojbB|i*w,^:muia|;ed.tOftear  dofRra 
iivp  of  jbhe^boerde»  and  t^iro||gh  tbe  <WUPB  gained  thi^ 
street,  in  whicli  a  ^eosc)  mass  was  pushing  towards  .the 
town'-'gate.  Nowhere  eljpie  ^as  Hb^  "iiny  refuge.  We 
mimW'fSMn:/  BaMfoited'MMfy  !  hsl^oc^ered-^thei^ 
flrb»  bcodened'wlbh  duMna-vtapdlckL^^ 

quawtawW  met  eaeil.  othev^^  like  a  bMid  of  flig^tivef 
whom  tbepuramog  foe  bas.-deroted  to  ideatlf.  .  I-  oarried, 
two  children^ '  irhose  armsL  tightly  clasped  around  mjf; 
nyck,  tteany^'sdflftMatied  toi^  tdiife  tfadrdri^  tore  mv 
heart.  -      :  "} 

Tbe  ^nbh".  tmtp^  -fip  .^m^^  iifeb^imd.  .  The  tiny 
gleamed  iy  1th  a-bloed-red  hi^e on  tbe/terrified  tpwj^  mi 
pe^ittod  it  toiwewbat  ^Rw  fiWS  oa  withopt,  ^W^e 
ewpecl>0B»  the*  bMiw  flwnet  nt-  <£«  ^ril  of  our  ,l|?esi 
Tbe  4i«jk«  .leading,  iiptf  Abe.  ftojsrn .  wwitMced  j . no  ctv  for 
help  opened  it* ,  Xhe  ber9.  of  tbe.tmgedy  would  not 
mSm  itte  be>o|^fnsd»  ian^  he.Jnd  dismissed  firem  hN( 
fmiy  ell  biaieect  of  Ptfianana  andJEVeaob*  XainmHy# 
he;  codkl  dot  get  tid  of  tbeee  uppentimb  till  the  mieta 
had  dc|Hr^d  Inxa  bisuilenMib  /He.  «nd'  the  bead  of  tfa^ 
lx>Hce  had  wrestled  yaliantlv  with  th»  god  fiaeefans  oia 
this  xughtp  of  honor,  and  oanld  n9t  oelebnte  theijp  vit^rj 
0^  we'ifod  of  the  gHnie in  a  more  wMhy  ttiaane^  tiban 
by  titeiaatfttlde  oT-ai:^  toWo4*«4brtt>itti^ratee4nbttrl) 
9ii^Ifh]r]ybe.4enBi0..,<(  .tThBieBrtat.flf  fahenMnf^ 
ipne  woold^hava  beea^still  gfei^ii  and  hundreds  of  thf 
inbabitantA  would  he^e  lost  their  property,  bad  not  the 
btitlying  householders  arm^  Hiemsdv^ir  with  poles  and 
Stttike  ere'tii^ tordbte  weHf  hurled' mo  tli^r' houses,  and 
ftMneicii  aeoii^  tbi^^«ghiilil^fthej^«tifiMM^iio^iaoiai' 
4Miiar'tp>Mi*  fiewlt  fMM^ igMMbraiia tw<wia  evei 


his  liie,  and  the  Emperor,  who  had  greait  pnda 
in  Biga,  Gonnt  Eaaen  -^sn^  published  hia  condi- 
tional  orders  to  bom  the  saburbs,  and  then  shot 
t&r6»^th0>\m«a'>iHtt4  biid^>a8Bisted.  the  pdBce!^ 
elfeotioig'ih^  oonfl^jgratiML />i]Eb\^^te>  hiaiBelf 
ordered  to  his  estate.  .  •  i  .<  ^  <i  i 
f '  Onrtantiik  pttfuliwi  tohom^phmly  obsavrefl 
tke'Conditio&'ofilte  peaaantef  iDi>lh6B4  Baktis 
prbvinOM^  MikfM^  iubsandBr'BbfliidMidaBtfiioHit 
fierdesdea  iiier  iAeged'  iicipro9«meiilL  ^*  Under 
tke^ocliditioBaflaid  lioiwi^'Mha'  aa^  ^^the  tvord 
<  nuqmmiiBioa/:  is  a :  JBatcaanf  on  lidbefet^J'  If  thft 
nfti^bihymany  j^ruprieUlDif  or  - kta^  lemplajpite  treat 
Iam{aa  leifi^ieiKtmtlihol^.a^  aiSi  dhastiaj^ 


€Ht 


tJftStLAXVRiL 


hitii  Wifli  9re  stSclr— 6^  fe  i)rac'ttc«l!y  Without 
redress :  the  judges  appointed  him  by  the  Ia\t 
b^ing not  his  peers,  but  those  of  hisoj^pred^rs, 
^•^-and  nut  his  neighbours,  hut  possibly  at  .an  im- 
mense  distance.  There  is  ttdthifig'  ftrTumfontot 
to  remove  to  thb 'fowbs^-^fmd  thefe^he  obnM 
ttndei'  the  dominion  of  the  poliee ;  brides  bein^ 
ep  deeply  eilslaved  by  routine  as  to  resemble,  ^* 
cording  to  our  lively  Gerrtian,  ''  the  dogwhi^h; 
haring  been  brought  un  by  a  Olatholic  knd  •sold 
to  a  P]t>testaDt,  would  Muot  iiMieh'  <iiea<'Ott'« 
Mday."  'His  avera^' cotaditfdn  in  ihe  eapithl 
iii  described  hb  thAt  of  (tie  lowest  <j?aSB  of  oiir  own 
Ikrge  towns' — it  cannot  be-  worse;  but  the 
tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  <^leial  elaa^es^M 
an  element  of  wretohe^ess' peouliaRrly'Rusidiiii'. 
Brai  Uie  NeapoVtto  lax^ronr  is  iot  lial»le)  in 
his  delicious  elimilte,  iA  the  miseries  Whkk'a 
^trihter  of  eight  moiithi  sOssi^  tbe  p<Aice  of  t9t. 
Petersburg  1»  infiiet  We  get  0«SAoi<^ntly  ^ 
iniliar  «t  ^  London  ^re,  dr'4)^e#  a/<tra»ti^e'«^i>' 
bition,  wiith  the  initatinf^  jg6ad 'eoid  ch«iek*ef '  th% 
truncheon ^^' Move  oH'^i^'^Qo  baok^'-^lwit 
death  is  not  u^ally  the  sHematiW  ^  both,  as 
W  the  ftbKtti  Nevai^      -  •  ^     -  • 


4  1  '.I 


■L 


V  <'  You  ^not^  ofvt  pMf  IV .  •boq^fi  fifpi^am9>  jt«*  a  ^Uw- 
sUn  wjbQ  wiaked  1^  croqs  t^  V^sift  pst]^)^'.  pvei;  tV  J^- 
QBotly  f^'ozenxiver:  *Jt  is  fomadeh  ^y  a  lieavy  J)etiaLty 
fbr  any  on^  to  cttM/*  The  ftiuisiatt,  ho^etifr/gfioied  pMt 
Mb]«  and^t^a^ed  iftS'  iMeif  •  bdt^  -  in  aaflltyi  <e  Btak  tt' 
jBnthn.i>aiwflifaa»§hoirtdL;io  ittm-^^ttaakl(  We  bare 
ftrietbrdk^winot^.fetjiinr  pl^aocffwOrf^*^      • ';   ,,    ^ 

"Don't  be  a  J5w\J    XjKivoifo^.*5)Wft  Jii.,pifeiy,7^^ 
meg^  up.**  \  •      *'♦      1       ' 

"Back I  '  I  "have  told  Vbti  T  ^  ho!  let  ktiy  6he  iome 

>  ^lw.dM«eA  ama^ldcivetirliabkrbgpc  tls  UOimtr  /He 
did  not  dare  to  Tenture  on  other  parts  of  th«'  io^\\iim 
those  he  had  already  crossed,  so  he  returned. 

"  Back !"  the  sentry  on  the  other  side  gprowled  to  him, 
from  a  distance.  '*  No  one  Is  aUowed  to  cross.  Back' 
Ih-ectly." 

V  'Tbiia./bhp  darii9g,y)a^9ii^iv  |t«tt  V^^.  JMk^l{i||le^,oCfr«^F' 
xb|p  up  and  ^9vrn.  the  J&^T^f  ^\  orders  ,  <^me ,  to  rdieve) 
him,  or  of  ctrowning.  'However,  the  m^net  ^na  vQtJpa" 
(drink  money)  drew  him  up.  ^    '  ' 


fct 


r 


•J 


.Ik, 


-r.  The  j&ioclticHMrir.dQMjgnAteii  t^.theduihoT)  or 
^  his  -tnaQfliiU(^.ilidiff»iw»t}y:  f '.gtuAvnne.!' .er 
VfudieemiuD'f  i»rnot[id0irii^iWith  the  ^j^rsoofigle 
^owmi  rby  Aer  ?one'  nftmfi  ioi  Bsm»  ini  bjf  t^ 
i^tiLtemJjDQihMi^  ^'Qe  «i^ji&:'one.l^Iaocf1^pr#0ai^ted 

^h-on  ihli)pli^-fifiki<iipeoqui^e9(  .(Wihsnyiagr.Ho 
jm  fetoheA  miwmtfi^vr  ww^  •  l^flPA;  pr^oesft ;  is*,  fbjf- 

such  offices  as  we  assign  to  the  constableffiS^ik- 
siyely;  and  never  as  defiling  his  fingers  with: 
anything  dirtier  than  a  bribe.  If  a  landlord} 
and  his  teolant;>^^i^;afC^|^u^|tilo  policeman  isl 
appealed  to  for  a  iudgment  on  tneir  agreement,! 
%hd^  a'^Beii^'^&dti&tc  be^^itt/«r '  W^ 
WtletMi  us^eM 'h6'9«  ^^tii^  "WHeii ' &>'h#r^ 
49'tabb  lii&de,^'h^  ^»  ^  ^^p(yf  itt^'-ft  y^airia^ 

4l<^ssacte.'  When  «  ilobhe)^  Has'  been  ']bet^- 


ih^  «toIetf  gfidds'  negoviateir  'iOnr  Mftoi^wtR 
have  it  that  the  difference  (no  less  than:  flOfen^ 
eightbi)  between  -tibe  amount  atolen  afid  the 
aawtuiit  ifistorod'go^a^to*  th^pooketa  «f  iboM 
fliedMtot«7  dMl  tnheMff  if-  half'  ;tftir  4«imMC 
storieA  of  theii*  -kuMn^r y » be  *  ime^  ft  'w<Mfn  h^ 
n^uch  cheaper  to  dispense  wi^  thetn  alto^ 
gether.  One  of  the  best  of  these  stoiiea  is  the 
following: — 


AimgNis  I  if.  oaa  hardly  tdara.ita  <ii|  Mmn. 
't?*atiab  aire  d9  L  atand  in  o€  hintrrrtUiitiiioQiMitetahkr 
in  bank-notes  from  the.  pocMt  of  hii  dM(,  whtd^lM  hid 
left  in  an  ante-room,  while  paying  a  vint^  harins  for- 
gBCdm  -ta  tak)6  Ml  hlo  pdskMlookli^  Bir/tfhscjae  of 
il^o4a^riraimfjaUrtl|e.psKDr  wal^M^im^*  ^iml^ii^ 

di^turbanqe.  , 

lief?    Day  am 
impHsoAed,  threatefted,  htet.   '1" 
«mk  .  ShNlriiitfMr  aad  jM^«(^  il^tar^ 
]fi^Qiirki#*  Mrlfhai-gwttlwuaiBT  grew  itigrj^n^tt^ifteiap. 

vo^hja  ^ande<uai^  >«;^U.ai^lpa8a>i^«m| 
ttie  s^in  tliat  had  .been  ^ost,  stating  ins 


Mie  s^in  uiat  iiaa  oeen  ^ost,  stating  in 
betrh '  cJd^  lh(j  lireviou^' dklii; •  £[i^ ' 

etiaR«4ed'hkllriift^«-iiAni^AHilt^ 

",^7  V^^*  pptic<4.  ^bis  '94^Wr,.ff>Wftr>S^  m 
elotlies,  tnst  there  was  a  noie  in'  the  poclet  ofmj.miinfjfe 
abfl  hftfodnd  ttic  p6ft9lio1n'l«e*niii'f.'^*''''^a^^'^^ 

>  Atfiie^bf .  tli^i  iiiltaM^y  i>m6ijDlitodli  iihuiiiBd 
-iui  theTpdwnr  aH&at  ctfrthgcs|ptgi)krtttto()jyaaiA- 
ibmiBd  t)of  •  tbdr  ')ie?o«eryy<»  iini^tMd;i£lo  itegiye 
th^Wchlpin^i  act!^iELBy7i]iiiBfed<f  ttx  •  (|^^ 
te^!thiiKrB|litatidki^'43M«tidit)B>pvfa|)tetgfiwiiarirj^ 
.tHKBbly  IM7V  AhrJtJwrtwwiatiBfhn&giTriiegBrf^ 
-4iraedi>*iiHiei'pdiitB4obi^  hasingj^bBBft'MtQlte^Ab 
tdembe&'titS'icMftentaT  iditfiei^oeiif  Vheftlii^ 
lyiesie&I  any  gihwti  ^f v^  the  wuib  /psttahidir/itBgkt 
.l|kf9<  left^'fait  oonpejissQf'wilih  >M9zberrditeaitoEiM 
pltindfii.  He  looiqdiBd,  wid'^iawiaiothiiigr  uMto 
i«#>  either f|»latte^cfaBBti<erqpa*tciyii<>v7^  'm{  n'>h^^.tt 

•  ?  Bnt^  -^cbt  theaie-amnaDlgifeiT :  eariphfits  ebfl^pbred 
with  those  of  the  seefet'^nliicflv^  wtencodtiiveik) 


edtps^'.BXkdf'&.mJsuk  <l£  tanan  jfeci<..ldilli<M^T>bttt 
'n^revtMiAestfWtaiaA  ^itiatM4ioiioii#^aitd^  ift- 

•TittCtbW  Titimaftitt'. "  'ITOe'yW  dky'«ft»*^ft»'*IH§ftd 

.Pftrtjr^^the.prcvif^yi  Swiay  ^YWn&;m.*Baw 
lOi  ^  KbtuBBiW^  ^nm  tit)  tittOL  <gayMtttH^r4*Tif]JCiie 
rtRMfacionii  tbuaiawiUiied>worii  aot^osai&redMD 

-rttftifte!^^'ifllKnh^^4*sba'^irtl^^  ' 
«3riTg6&r,irti6  hia^hMtJ^g^ffiBtH 
-of  XiiQ.f^iXj,  ,w]io«a,  coni^nce^^ 

!£mau9ly  ibetQajred^:)  «qClr^/i|ptwMiftf  Si^iAiiiktim 
•^aaiiaeiipaenr^tiiaheam  tintweatib^JcyiiB^  oiSkt 

^dti6il"iji  '*^'*«lli&Wj5f -^iitelH 

,jpu4;  lxftVi9.>rQjig][it^jeyeii  to  flfsJsBfflsI  Mm 

the)  ^nnga-.f^f  /?^tl;^ffiaRh9«I0^f}  M>afit^aA«^d»f 

/G<i«iii4>Benhritedot€WhastJ8awred3iB0ifc)rtiii*i  Hihiwfc- 


m 


i}f  ..arf  ToMich  •  book.  ij^MrtocLby,  Hm  aecuei; 
polioe:-** 


1  •  ' 


"wlMnBVW  he  oMiU^  wiii  ondif  r«q[«MWd'  by -ibe  BttfpttlW 
alteiDder*0'h«ifeitip  a  bdok.wttdi  ^mtaipwldwtfe  mr 

hail  reached  bis  coE^.  ,  ,     ..r  .     ,;      ; 

*'  1  trust  to  you.  ,  The  book  voa  will  bribg.to  me  :/tbe 

iWnei^  wfll'  b*'8cht  W  tfa  fbrtrwi*  ^ '      ■* '       ■      '  -. 

Within  afew  days  the  officer  retarns.  —    "-i"  ''    l    l 

«*  Where  is  the  book  P    Who  is  the  culprit  ?" 

>  -^'HZS^'Mi^ftsty  WiUf^Md  tii«thdoktto  Hhe  aifctoil»ogthe 

'IhM|iMb<iiiarieilMddrov^^  .befaiiid 

'^flH^'rMrof'bbokis;''i--8i»&twasi^' o"!   - 

'o  lir«/JiBVf|{  alii    iMafdjofi  the  fnunioetfltoiii^ 

tdeatise'tie  forfef^  ttc?w»p^p6t8"'ftt<m  tlie  l^agt!^ 
ij^ot  of  btuQi^iQuf  (9j0t  OT,  coiiaBaent.  BUi^^  may 
flofc,  ^„kbov  JHl^iiiihfe  ♦^reftdpfff  .rf  jier  JSir^^t*^ 
J2ifW.cmd;lh0>[Be]^  !£»  JV^i>miist  lie  watched 

^di  r4ibe.*^ii»e>i.io£(l;hieM!Pxdifihi  wiU!^itlifieQ>op0Uik 
•W^tt^  ^b5^i*tt^*e1^8pat«ert  X6ll8f"bdttWSaI«i!''fi;^ 

MEhe  'EmperoP  ioj  ;W;^t^,,-  .Xt-iqpfi5^ 
deemed  pradent  to  print  tne  Imperial  address, 
fnife  rfnitMiirf  gddnwiff,  iarfl^w^iAp^iBM^ti69Mt^^. 
>Af  Boapootolitoiatiaritt^xaarf  te»  teafd^;  miiliteredt  kfe 
>fl|iipsdhi  o<lh^>'i^^'jpon8es'f  mo7>be -I  faaft^^ 
Jl^vi  ><ideB8  'isaio^odktb^'deiAniyedi^bijr^eailiKni-fbA]^ 


^ftani^>hrlBtlirnh^riraffivdeaaid  i^r  grtaitl  ixitinrnt, 
5tfcat[|ieiBaEBtfat^.>ciiiMi  ftttriBRitiiiifiMt|i(  and  ipiib- 
teil^tiiif  lusjitaiiflaitetibitL:^  r)Wbent(rdiedM%.&t 
t#Bgiwitiiftirt^w|iTniiig  ihat'lSibeiiii  ironlflibe)lipei 

idfiatmatibni£(]hejidiKlcmQdv'(ri«B>  tD'tl4ft>frainil|f, 
dttMu  ^fftifcmlanrrof i >fai8  ^lexkiBiDatiokL  JbJ >!wbefti 
fashion  he  woidifaohiBf)e?i^o]Erii^ed'>ii|hiltieF)Clir 
inttJMrda  aiildqtci)in£99faii^0M^^«ad}aiiti^erii^r^^ 
ddioiudtbe m(adlv  1;o']dto|Wt'i'»^-''  'yJ^  ')•)  'y-nih  ffn  v  . 

r.     l%e  ^es.are  fimTlj  retDoveafrom  the^nsons  of  xpe 

SU^tpmidiitAl  tbW&s  '^t  eai'ty'dat^.  tn  met^bur^  l^y 
^«iTtfti'  -lb'-  4^^iibi  t^  ^t««  - t&Dic6«r' WrH<e^,4li^m 
i^tidortHMwiitifthem  aMbftfcfeiiai  iUdMftha;iQbtTJbi4'''i(dtea 
49r  1ifeM)^:t|»0<.baniiVB4^  .Tbtgr  nfenhflre  M4af4^ia 


2,0CK)  tp  ICgDbO  Yyersts. 

:Amoi}g.a.peo|de  th^  diidded  b^t^Ptrj^em  poa9e9t 
amn  by  )andc«r»ei^;«nd,8u}gectiQfit9  tpolioe-TTa 
p^pl^  l^l^juojpbappy  alfiv^  ^;a  syat^m.of  whiq^ 
liaiet  Jlmp^rqr.ii^  tb^:  Jiea4;,fe»t  jiojt  tl^e  majst^r— 
fdjigiQii.(i)9«ibe..little.;b(iitrtli0,jB^^^  tbi^ 

dtrkeM;lwt'idoe6;|ix))^a^ei  ^(^ed^fia^on.^  pre? 
t4ii(9ey/Oir  a  ^paft  ■O^^'Qt^arm'^  4ableroanV 
ftdpoilt^t  ,pottog,biiit,tU«  sinp^t}^  of.  tl^.  Rus^> 
#t^hiMi^  tPahis  jGffieefcjritHdnT79Ci(;§,c(ffifia(?y 

tmim  in^JJ[igftft^i,w,co^w*.b«}igi^^/rWPf 

^uaUyiscomAUy  r^^reyentMig  jt^hfiir,. honours ras 
aJX,  ,pu^l)««^^Oj. '^ai^  ...tW  t  •  cap^ili^/  as 
mo^^^ivthe  j^i[^m6.,:9e'^9l4b^l^  .tho-h^^of  § 

of  .C^gjpaphy  ai^  hiatory-T^on  w^oh  she  pnded 

b«3rtfv.«ft4  ^mm^.  mfn.M  ^wbi^.to  y^ni^ 
i^ir:pTV3xJf4P«mgp  Aipthogf^pbipally.  ,  It  is  wf 
iht/fta,©i|6Uabi.  vm^vm  .tc^^w^H'Ofl  ^^ftoJlattof 
i^yei^tjxmsf ,  eij^ef;  :^ti^  ,  ift^ftduli^ ;  at/  exnlti^ 
tiolu  ■  The  Geni^aa -might  mal^e  ssordoni^  niirth 
W9i*gfe  ftj!  hi^.flf^te,^i^-)3nie  .oyersftob  speciT 
mens  of  '*  finished  education /.V  ^  J^Si^i  hurds^ 
an  editorial  table.  But  the  German  would 
iicvejrthelfeAU  Mi6^J'(sy^i/6  thfe  pn^bent'teproach 
py,yat^Qrlflid|.,^iW;ii^^  th^  diflfference  or 

^i3jiiU?;ity..x)f'.)|iCh  RjstpWi^^^  xa^kes  the  dif- 
fefeoee-  or/^siBukrity  lotiAotiQA^..,  Xhiorais  ,n^ 
padciiiy^  of 'Sohdc^'tiiti  RilssiBKUsiiohai  lihey'aim 
So  much  cazHadt  %^ '  M^  te-'Gt^at  BHfein  r  '<* 
dnry'fori)6hi6n8bf'lt.^''-Atlirin6re  find  better 
P5^wr  )t>e  ^  |of,,  tl^^J^^^^d9  ibiet^een  the  Blaine 
and 


In  16^tf  i^  plWiM. ''  If  bne  6f  tbe'bHforie^  fleAtrf  Miiiaelf, 
^lt(^ma%liQW^ei»^6f'  fdOt^ l^s  ^itA^Ul ioi'iHiaad^  iti' la 
^tiiopinlf'itMilitiaiCI.//  What'  <Mk  llMK,!  Jl»  MftMigs  tt^  ihc 


.Iflttire  IMipaiy^^fiibfrjigiwfl  raaenli. iiheyi nwn)rt  leipaie} 
as  toe  nation — where  in  winter  the  tear  is  trozon  on  the 


the'  Danube.     Yet  to  the  island  of^'th^ 
-Western  Maitf  i^H^ldtff^^iiaaok  ^maUima  how 

III  if  O.J  I)M[v/fi:':    il  f.-Ti(('r>  miV  iH     MtfiMg  <wi.»  '"  -,;  ;.,{  •• 
i}nil     .y^-oTj  ui   luz/olliJ  Bi  one  <./.  "    .-.•mii.' triij    *.   .«  r  i^ 

rarxer.     iodo.  ,^ ,  ^^j;,^  ,,  ,1  /^..,,.,  .  .,  .^  .,-^ 

This  edition  of  Chaucer,  now  approaching  its 
idose; liiM'i ^^  ^  in^^i^ > ^ i pffoplM»54ng,  'be- ' 
leome^iwilhilit^hiie^iBMnlbhdiatt'*^  of'  tbh 
b»ttV4nM*p4>bti^tlie^«tehdtitd'<t«^  of  hiswbrkli^ 
abd/be  ioftrrad  tb  an  Konautbarity 'teiittiiiag  M 
a|ij)eaL' :  The' t4|Ltiirtsratlt«'iibtes^Mk(i  1^y()ut(i>i^^ 
'praaHe^v»id/thdi*itiduie^-<no(;^lto<>b«''t0»t0d  1^% 
hai^glaifte,  i$«iiiljribi^"b4'-j«id|;$d[o#  by  tnosb 
^T^y^Lommif^^Giko^  wiffiliinvliBQdh'idd^hsw^ 

VdbdittOdWd  ^niMd'Mtb'th^imSHfat'^dJIOfnl^ 

-CtttideJ'^'*''^"'^  '»  I*  nt  fTi:f;>vr.  '.7/  "H  »"••  f'*  '  '  '.a 
J^' //  '.T'\.'h  h"A  •L'^'ilh'jh  jr.  T  v'-r  f' ii  •'  •'''": 
i»i"  ii'ii:!   i;   *I      .ji5/:'I  Ji   iiij^fl    I'l'!;'.    i,,..  .'.   ■..«• 

iO4^.a%e90^/(K>  Alfr^.3:ei^nyiWn^.paJPiijpg*i}^ 
la^^iteirfial^i  ^.jtaife^;  ft^.  Sfeiwh  Jlp^er??!:  .fia, ji 
jri»od^,lM¥P{  a»4uWII»<>rWw*¥tt*»  ^  ala»e^ 
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(he  calL  S&ice  the  iJliaao^,  \3xi  opiniosji  oi 
the  Engliflh  jnegarding  Kapoleon  lure  altered 
materiallj  fimm  wbat  tibey  were:  when,  mfb&t 
<he  coupd^^Mf  the  iMtew  Of  An  SngUflhitmii'^ 
^txndered  16  their  eacre;  but  tr^  have  yet  to 
leam  that  &e  yeaeratiQii-  daiiaue4  for  lum  by 
tf  r«  Stocy  ifli)  or  j»  lUody  to  teoone  a  populsB 
£nliii«.  IMther  tfao  Od^  nor  ih#:  apiMded 
WAr'BongB  id  1fti%»  pamphlet  rte  abtfre  medit)^ 
crity. .  lie  foJltfwing.  Btajua  ilfom  ^*  Tie  Battle 
tfi  BdlaUavaii"  nuiy.flWY^  na  at/ipMimm  ^  tbs 
VinBe,  and  ihe  gtmniiir  :«w .  v  1  r 

'  ^'  Aiid  voti  Bear  )he  tui^es  iffu^ieda  Wb!ch  nhAff  Isene^ciltly 

lITith  thcM  of  0T«r  heroes  ^dpiflrtad* ' 
Tint  "Kaglw**  ia  h^ar<!l  aad  (W  Qtt^  )Ai0  ward*/ 
.  With  a  tone  and  »|;9Bture  jTall-hearied. 
*  1^le  "  Cathcitft "  a»d  "  Car digai^*^  *^  Bontinct  **  aui 
\        "Bro^-n.--     '.  •    .^     ^        '•' 

WiUi  ot^  as  TaHaiiiv  we  eaehhia  renown. 

We  prMQAke  Ito  fbtir  CkMlMis  miunlflttig  t(K 
jj&ttter  iti  thfe  pentdthtTatfe  line  urtj'  ftitfended  to 
^ggest  the  ewifiwion  of  the  battterfiialdi.^— J5Rm^ 
U^  Oko^m  %Wi^f  )^  H.  W.  E.«  ifl  »  aB«b][£ttIe 
hook,  imtli>heiMgh«d  «t.  li  ^eoatate  nme 
good  practidal  Iriptb  that  'irotM-  *>  *  credit  ^td 
JonithaaTii^ijBe'tt;;iii6  not '  wanting  ill  .ftotwtf 
^^  right  fa6]lQg..with>  reaped  i^  the  important 
hiMiqeea.Qf  ^hioh,  it  tiWB  1  «id  -wi^tli^oat  aa.^ 
thhigflike'  |>r0a4nilent'it  otoivbkwlti  argbnMtitI 
W  oorfeide AjJohs  bf  rtli^ofe  rciM.  tnaMjr  viy.-^ 
^/w^>.  ^^^f;v,  ':li^.  tbtt  ;jhoith,  a  to 
wid^Viy ...  qrifiqu^;  w.  .TwiiyipwiS . .' wni  .  i 

a 'i[flry-  lolevev  <papdr  'lin  "Italyi  itbuL.  art'  in 
Itafy,'  hroMrhlw  '«bih)fi^  lierfilifaf  cffifeii«f!Mi  «ft 
<h6  worics  0?  ipmhael;' a  ^evievr  of  Ihe  t%lb- 
iinent  j^t4. '  Cowiaentat,*.  pfllat((»;  ^  nredic*:  \ 
vi^ta  m  XSj^iy)  h7riNBMe,x<Naer'avidQnUy  ima? 
•Meed  af'  mraBud:  tmeaat^  of  iniorBMlion^^''  a 
Review  o#3ttrtdti'ii  ^Wtortrnagp  tolC^!^  tttfd 
Sfeceah  " ;.  'ii)g^thet.  '^tb  flie  uspil  '^juantitr  of 
)$tez^  and^poQiioal  m^ter^  Aot  -foi^tung 
V  Hiadihreok^V  frkkik  lis.'oeiilittiedi  toiithaaaart: 


of  Beligion.  from  State  Paironage  anl  Contra}, 
vk  a  obeap  aheet  of  huge  octavo,  marked  by  aa 
excaedipg^teaiperate  and  qaiet  tdosy  but  doing 
ite  work  <^feciively  in  aJdiag*  aad  recording  flie 
progree?  of  religiQua  fi39edo(Q.--JKir&;^^  t^  tha 
authar  of  <'  Uargaret  .Haitlaod,  ■  »9  tbe  ]atept 
additipa  to. tha  '<  f  arhror  JUbiaryJ'  oShai  t6  .«r 
<*  Moklaad?'  idiotiU  ba  teeeinmattdatfoa  ^anao^ 
^t  Ifeast  tb  Scsdtti^  readers?  ib^  w^'rbdd  it 
on^.  Qf  the*  l^t'  epnaei^bl|9i  ^^f:iif0f^.!^i^r^$^ 
of  inaaaarB,'  chaiigipg,«  rbf||,,aoi  ^(.lya 'ioigofr 
•^^^ '  .^fi  «te  ^a  wr ^  a^ 6i(iBi|toet^iMe& 
and  ^tftnaer^i  by  ^  Swr^  FttrffliBb<"f  ^ 
HJont),  la'  the  ex^atoir  'df  a'' Jjt^ 
bcfcore^.  a-.-Tpung,  Jt^^e  Ssiciiety  iA;4»?-  1^ .. . 
Iiaadon«*aad  new.  dadic^tadi  .^ifemiaaaHi^'.^ 
M^v  Jaywd.  *  AaaaitraBy^  Vm  (duBratteriatM 
bf  ooi^tdmjM>riAi»y a6(A%r ^  "^ jddfeett'^j -L?^^'* 
wHly  E»,  from  the  fiwst  that  aVj5w;jg\ffcjA$''miQ4 
h)ak  at  aveot  hi^  owfii  tiraaa  phie%iw99iMm^)^ 
0^^  wkafciii^tktMia.o>Bfceyeayiiii<pnfciikm  n hpt-ai 
aaHlndloatkNi  ol-  wba^  tihaianth^  'ktt^dbiu^wW 
#hat  heaithlhl  vig<;n]^  %e  i(£^  imA  ^^l^ir^ 

i«a«kah]ifi»^.wabaY»madit9iatib^^ 

aiBBdii^iritiiiHP*^'^'"'^'^'"^^^^^'^  — ^  Ifawflfl 
«toft'4tbl^a«re^<Mr«atft«i!^.if  Vidft  a(|tlkiftii^e^j4»2!(< 

phlet  by  Hr.  Tasmore IBawaida  (London: 

peraoy^npt^e^^  »  PI^W^jl^Jlf^lMWri^ji^ 
ing  eensuie  of  tlie  wm,9i[jjttL  advocaoy  of  peace. 
BMiag!aoil»:ioai|?aDiBial.  agipteiiiooaiJaad  hiu(^ 

dSuie-^  taKn^^  ex^oirire'  of  S!^mm^^^' 

teleRama^af  party ac-fflpiiwii^r.  otfT  oj  <(u  obfnr  w(>.i 

'.-..»•  t .        i       I  ,-  o  r '  )  •:  vl  'id  :*<  ■  X,   .%\l  [»ai*  'TiiJij'.i.l.  *lv* 


iiaga  af  tha  %#o^iife^ifl«ir  though  ea-nniwlaje  4]f^  ^^^  '^^^  V;«#:3»ftMit'-5afiSqtt> 

ftliolbbg<{r/&Srit'W<tti..oiib«;'the  (xiii^^  

f^thenoWV'ther.e^^^^  ' 


,j  I'f' 


•i.  ,;< 


'<  .«.  J' 


.I.-'  j..> ...   iji.  'lift  Till  '^n^jD  loq  ^I  u 


^  *-^.-ri^ ^..ii.—-.^^^,^^  ^  aggregate  ainona^  t^JAh^V^  ^^\r\^  ^ 

9^f9r  ^Mtnd,  ao^aiw^.pariciea,  law^fc/JiW 

maki\ig  an  increase  m  the  iM«]ip|A^v^;^^^9i|JI^ 


tban,,? 


H%1  -t 


'f  »* 


>.W*l0a'iI)if^IttaHnaiait<«nlb«y^lM'i«b« 
Aimind/ CMeml  'lf(KMtng>'(er:iaU"8lMMt7.«it<  flatnttdF 
BigioiaMaa^il  B4]k)rt  ef>tt«itBoatd}ol^  tUMIdia  to^ttie 
iblloahqs;efiHks»^'  '  - '■  «  '''--»  '•*   '  '''■-■  ''"^  ''  '"• 

iaa,ia«fii.  laa^>if<i«i^  bAtuaa-'alelMii/  ^'  vMMM^^'fMi 
teaha'  of>ilie  <«Mid/>aDa»Ai*«ii«)tf  ^^DMlMiti  #ftl^ 
aaja7s&:ai/a4.  jiMMtt  ciwiaoavwaapaid-v  tiid-  SeeWif, 
Pdieiei^  kMurtHtif  to  tho  aJnohivrbf  Bg.vaM  a%fe  also 

otnreBderMl  by mlibM^rii  aad't)aYetNi8etfVt^^  Soefe^y  ^ ,    ^ ^_       

lbrclieeQ«t>fai9^t'aiiJl0d;;atldfbli«ltM^%«^diM!6di*'  ipfts^ttr^^'Cbe^H^tf:  '  TNe MN^ Ht^i^ ^"^7.  M^om- 
ilttaed  by aMafetf  ^aftltii  io^  tM  aiiMtaat of ^4a,a9a/.  ati'  ;ber^kWrtt>g the'ita^ ^'b78,iea?.  JMi'9d.v>tian  aptnud 
^r:di«n«iteiM  UiaupaMeet^M  ftMel^re'aebMaaed^oi||^i^ilnittlif^  (Ml3l&6f.44'tva'teMf'jMef«Mre4eneada« 


tfielai^  'iuBoant  o^  polidee  disoAawiaad,  At 

a  lire  premiam  depoiitcJd  Itecame  dia  nB>peKtF  of  the 


xm  AsajUMQA  cxucpAjuxa. 
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a^ve.  of  4omut7  polidei.  pf  whkh  46.b«re  hem  ia^Md, 
wcarroip  sDnHAl  eams,  mimediatQ  or  eohilngeflt;  td  the 
««(6tit  df  l,tfBeZ.  Ito  lid.,  in  MoiMeMeton  of  the  i^y* 
meat  of  15,A49^'  ttu  11<L  in  tlM  ^nfrooddiq^ .  jemov  the 
correspondiiie    flSDBoaniA    v^re   l»6i4(.    IS&  {»|iiv.  sa^ 

**  During  the  tvo  ^roars,  oyer  which  thA  P^P^nt  Import 
Mnges,  htw  ^^soranee^;  therefore,  hate  been  effected 
Ibr  th^  lATKe  soDI  of  588,765^  178,'  5d«,  ai  all  aiiiiai4 
tfrepDium  ^  10»Qa9A  Ua.  $4»  tilA  itouitrngraaied 
for  the ^sunj.  of  f,lMr^,|^j44»^.^cgQ8i4^^ioft.  flf 
^,5i8Z.  10s.  ^i,  .       ,  ..•,,. 

"bij  the  30th  of  ifine  Mat,  the  pbUcleir  in  fbrdii  were 
8(im,iD8tlrin|r  5.4o9,ofMl'l9flL  Idl^  th^ifhMe  Aira-' 
tM/  oft  Mibt<^radlii9  boniMa  aliceaM^  da^kred);  'and 

sasfor.  ifior^.^efM^fanfl.-^^  ^ciftl-«l9n^«t«.  !ih^. 
tota^possible  Uabilitji;  qn  ajl  cU«Bea  be|n^o«62 1,^7^  6a.  34* 

Ttiis  aittomit.repvese'nts,  i«^  effect,  411  aggreoate  of  y,6^d  ipreyiooB  half-years^  bat  acclaim  ha?,  been  madc^  <l/tring 
Mpmt^  c^nNraeta,  i^di  fniefng  the'immb«rortlA  a^re<t  that  period,  00  henalf  of  ^be  l}im1hr  of  a  talked  of^eer 
Ktei^4(l'fiiM6l^'«iMt,  beM|t'4ioiUlngeairo^  of  ttie  TTorrh.IiottdoQ  B&lt^v^y'tfoiiipany,  whow^tsin- 

h9vwm,vhmAv  «  Ibe vimliisisiQll  becoviB/p^albliS  sored, with  thia  C(0mt>a!^  fbr.  IMfpt,  ftnd.  ^44  kmed,4>7 
dminugj^n  je«$aii4Bd  p^o^'  co^ameodog  w^th  (ho^wefeft  nn  iuxjfd^tiT  li^r  cfae  €afeaontsn-roa<l  stutioo,  on  tho 
time,  and  rpiv^hing  beyond /the  lonittjof  tb^  i9ih  oe.n-  ilSth  May  last  Ha  left  a  wi^ow.  and  fbiit  chUdran,  to 
turf, '  Oti  theolhe^  hknd,'  the  accumiiklated  itefiltua  iH  tiQ  whom  tfie  amdnnt  fntfufM'  tmdei" tH^  pdfi6f  had'since 
Um-^tai  %1f^at\l  f^  lid.;  ^114,  in' adWtidtf,  M  beOn-4pai^'  J»fjui.h(#c4^|th|9  frisl^ece  ^(tWt^f«tt^ 
fceiiijl pawairtiqn' teoemft > artelng-flbtft pnifllMdi; Iim  tagea  the  Cooipafgr  u  aalcnUted to a^ord  t^  t)ie iughec 
^fNn<[>  andidH^leildsi  i»»Birt|^.Hr  tM  |iiillH»lto4«(e^  |  p«^  of  ra^w^  oSciaiy,  inay  tend  bprofpo^  yoitf 
^7,i/Ml   It  m^^  be  pbriqna  xo  aiy  oifn  of  bnsinasi  I  ii^teMjal^s  with  that  bodr  ttf  c^utlem^n.;  Iffio  nnmbem  of 


^orrespoQidin^  pvM  Hst  ^r.  The  ai9oanlf«ceiYQd 
it  d,d8D2. 3sk  9d;,  mating  "vimlh  the  batance  from  last  half 
yeoir,  and-  the  Vi^nat  (m.  "-intosiflfeertts,  -the  sum  of 
6,404^  Anfld;  to:thie  cveditfof-iei?enne«<conat.  -  TlM 
difhiifwnidad^linetBdiiiR  tka  }|u[ga  ftiav>of  9&74  15e  (Kk 
for  adrertiaing  pqqx^se^  and. .1,301/.  .15^..  for  compeip- 
sution,  amouot  to  4^til5/.  48.  4d.^  learing  a  balance  oif 
1,939/.  Is.  Iti,  ifh!cb,  witlt  the  sumdoe  fre^nrtherailwat 
dleiHl^f4fai»iiiiii'  Mid  Hkig(^ .  f(S«hnY>  di4  f^hiMint  of 
t«6ft9i  B%-  S^»  jfrcm-  wifieh  (be!  BMMH  recosnUeoft 
(he  payinent.  of  Mv^oreiil  (m  the.  paid  itp  ^f^pitM.  ^t-foi^ 
per  cent.  Mr^nQniqi,.  free  6f  income  tax,  rosenring  (oe 
balance  tb  meet  the  thar^s  fbr  jovetQtnent  i^n^y,  &c., 
^  hm,  iMf  ptHHitohthe  ek)^  oTthe  halF^Veaf,  ttnd  for 
any  claims  that  may  arise:  fmimatm^  jpuiaies.  ,  '^ni 
amonnl  oaid  asr  O9iDp0nsa|ioQ  dnriog  .th«^  half  yfar, 
l,96tniS8.,  IS   sc>inew'bat  'ftss  Umn'lbat  m  the  two 


Inspecting  ^ese  figures  (although  net  posseissing  the 
fietlml^  skih  bi^  ao  Actnai^X  that  tliey  not  dniy  gtii^^ 
nuiie»'>tb^.  sWiirity;<^fiM  eMMift^/lmi'^^^^  ^-kiMM 
MsMMftMnqgwef  profitrto  fMvtiBB  hQMii<g(poKiHii  te 


w 


T 


-.  *  ■  •  .1 


<j 


'ttiiitMi  J^fikat  ll&'AMtixkiioe  \86ct'6tyJ^^  -foli 
hJ#W|r1liVMt^w^^MMyri6  tUB  ^ar6hdIdinr^-^-     T 

.')•'  ■:  't-.  /■:     ,'i  ;  f||«i^8».'  '  ':  t  .  •  '   -.!    .  ••  " 

/^JU  hMfltiagttke>iqambtoibn^<li«lihr«tima  1^ 

^''^i^Whtkem^UA  til^arthe'idtiaidjuMXJiihts  are 
now  made  np  to  the  31it>0f  l^Mnb^*-  9eiw<teft«lle>l«< 
of  January  and  the  31st  of  December,  1854»  239  poUoies 
were  issned  for  the  gros^.a]Bi)unt  of  69,279L,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  2,5791 8a.  9d^  and  making  the  total 
bnsipsfis  dQpe^.to  thi^aia^  of  December  las^  l,^?i}npU- 
dei/W  312:2^/.  Si.' tf^aBniUrpAlic^ 
amcmnWBfl  (q  (10,9404  llfU^  \  „  >  .    ,<•  a 

.  ^f  X^'s  being, the  soicoQd  yai^  oC  the  ditifion  of .pi;Q#ts, 
it  IS  satiflfactoiy  to  find  that  the  society  can  fiaUj,maif)< 

tain  the.frcMM  fiKW  1^  \^^^^  *^  *f  ^^  «^  ^^« 

CAnwof  (he  preminnis  receivable  by  tmpo^f  ou^fi^^i 
ing  policies,  a  bonus,  Tarying,  according  to  age,  from  1 


** During  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  had  much 
satisfaction  in  electing  Thomas  Bwfp»;%^^pf  >1^1^ 
Vale  Park,  to  a  seat  in  the  court  of  DLrec'tora. 

veteretf  by  votiittod«  lim  V^ligfble'for  re-elcctlon^^od 

WW  •  • 


Clekece  toso0tf  dhrinr  lie  tflf^ai*  as  i^  riMreSft  %f6h-  the 
ajimpflMdingperid  ofisat^eifawstiest  Mufetojoahiey 
titke^t,i)854T-iiif^elfM^;{0^7B|<^fpoiid  dass»^5i9»4k 
thixd  clq^,  J5fi»'9a5i..l§55t—ir8$' class,  ?10,23C^  second 
^lass,  43,7W5  Ihlrct' clasi,  ''69,^0.''  DoubK,  journey 
thskets:.  liB$4^'^m  chias,  $,g^9^,''se(iOiid  ^asSt  7,724* 
ttt««  dSis^ 4<iM5 i ^n65'*mt^yika^'4ftSi  hsoiffnf ielasi 
r^im^Mlid  isTm  >4^1fo  tP<tomMsttiitif)iehi-;'IiftM?44 

yemi  f&6  for  Jrfe.  by  one  .payment;,  and  d87r  for  life..H!r 
itotnil  piyittW(i'%  d^cSien^fig  '^'ale*  Im-^O  fJe 
6sm[  of  yeahr  M^fly^lfl^iri  <m  pe^tafeAtT  aittr'445  fof 
1Mb  bf  iSBudlMilsnayiiJ^ts.  (TThe]basli(esa  ofthe  O^j^nji 

iMis  b»»febwildfw^i^J^cte4Td^nMff^»feperk>d,n4def 
rerief'  by  tl»»  de^r^as^  |n  (he  issue  .ofporiodiQal  tidtetsy 
from'whTc'b  yonf  chusT  Tncbine  ii  denredj^  an  Jjtquc 
Dh'eetotif  htitts'  ev^r^  MsEiotf  tO"  wAlolvej  hoiA '  t^ie  '''^pre* 
sMMltiotl^llf  bif«ftidliS'B(tlNMfltol|4uhtfetMrB^qAaf  teH)^ 
psrspni)  fanorar  a49fitedltt  syitflBiTDf  itenmiefl  whlchti^sfviuv 
aofidflwa.  of  itdl  hi^^irtWHijfHttna  ^ase^^ltl^e  prii)ei»)# 
originated  by  Ibl9  Conwaby  as  ^ipiied  tp  pulway  aer 
didents.  the'  DirSctoA  hftV^  lOi^  6onieibpUiked  th49 
^iet»)te  4f  th^'Ooinpatt^'i  o^MtleilliitothlB  instiratjc^ 
agsJmtgtfnQ^>tt«fl4kiCB)  flfd  iAM]t'<rt>tiaiied^|^«Mni  ror 
tlMrfsifpfise  pif4bfs  lOoippaRy.'ar  isM  4i^  ttf  TMaovnif 
whioh  they  havsiniithertQ  d^}^,^<^xexci^  TheynofV 
consider  tne  time  h^s'  aVpyeQ  JTor  ma]ui\g*(hfs  e^tettsion 
wtth  advilntsfge;  In  ptder  t^'  r^iaii^'ihi&ily  of  tbe'lnsnrei^ 
#li^«MM  «eLilaWw4Mibri|tf  iMMi  dftyeAitf  aft  1*^1 
as  railway  accidents,  and  to  open  a  wider  field  for  the 
extension  ofthebopiness  than  is  offered  by  the  traTdling 


to  1 1  per  cent,  per  annnm  on  the  sum  assnred,  and  being,       ^^  

on  the  averaee,  upwards  of  1)  per  cent  par  »nBn»%^Mf  p^Mfe-So'^.'rmy^bd^ 

%gaui  be  declared.  ,^    ^.     .       ^       ^  ^         ,_    Company  affords  pecoUar  facilities  for  condacthw  this 


Company  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  condacting 
d^scnptijcm  of  bn<>iv!eii>  which  can  be  adopted  with  little 
lUrihsrl6  «he  <drdMry  expenses,  in  addition  to,  and  in 
conjunction  with,  the  present  arrangements  for  railway 
\m$m!m9^v  t4rftfk>kiiM>uR8;tliiM(bf^^ 
ilhe  .iM^Pg,vafHhf|ri«|iig  iih^M^iiMUii^^^to  >thk 
iMI9e9ierilMiflllforitiHR<|Ri|fl)eek>  :ulSfm  PIrtoiol*  fc^tfi 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  callof.^'>ffatfBfnr*.slnihiV 
<  which  wifi  be  payable  oqx  Iher-M  October  next      The 

BiMiniftatifKMitte  the  neiiWM>Qnii4iMt  i}0jps9twhafii«Br.hlii 
te^  emtnloe^  Qf!'^^^:4»iIim)Oilib»'b»olfirs^  UuMtb 
^,4liP|»|i^b8^yieai4^  iflm^  fi^^'>af  4hjs.Qon-  StraMft  1^  Gp.:  Xh(Q.Ta^iHHQr«»uec4A(y.UierettetiQai 
|iAQj,«.J^ppft  ;fms,.fei^,l^  tb^'S^retarjvJiCr.  Yian«;pff  'of  tJ^ei«^e  cbMrp[«nu5irJi*:fPaQ]|!he«  <jm«i.fiHlBd  bythe 
lyhich  the  priacHw)  pamgraplip  ace  t^e  fQ^owing;-^^.  .^,  eJ^cMon  of  JAmesOayi' Eim^  ]»  ihfttromflfe. ^  :Ii  hte  beta 
^  The  incoioi^  of  (bft  C^«ipaj(p[frompEea)i«9iaof  ii^n  thought  d«»irablei*<i>fUbi.-(he.aoQ«eiftptal^  evtenskAi  .of 
anrance  for  the  halforeAr,'  ending  (^th„. June  1as^.t^  tbQ  ^tn^s9;i.nft(:.'0Aly  ta^fiJI  «ptib^  TMftit^seat  sKtibe 
4.^70^^  lAk,.lQ^^.,«ga»b9fil^,q|42..,^a;^J.(|»  4)M»Agi<i^  !1^^H«4»..^j3%i¥^^»IM  tfteg^Mii^iDilf  tfcftJEHifilctfs.tt 
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XJFE  AS8UXAKGE  COKPANIXS. 


twdte,  u  ipecifled  in  the  deed  of  lettlemeiit;  and  the 
appointment  as  Director!  of  the  Company,  of  James 
Brace  Alexander,  Esq.,  William  Charles  Buller,  £sq.. 
Theophilns  Clire,  Esq.,  and  William  Eade,  Esq^  will 
aconrdingly  be  imbmitted  for  confirmstion  to  the  meet- 
ing." The  Report  was  mored  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Depot/  Harrison;  was  seconded  hj  the  Hon«  A. 
Kinnaird,  M.  P.;  and  agreed  to. 

Nafcioiial  Provinolal  Idfo  AsBiiraxioa  Soolety.— 
A  report  of  the  above-named  Society,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  main  items,  was  presented  at  the  fourth 
annual  general  meeting,  held  on  Thorsday,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1855:— 

'.  **  The  Directors  have  mnch  pleasnre  in  meeting  the 
proprietors  and  members  on  this  occasion  of  the  foarth 
annual  general  meeting,  and  the  satisfaction  of  report- 
ing to  them  the  continued  prosperity  and  snccessfol 
career  of  the  society. 

**  During  the  past  year  the  Directors  have  received  884 
proposals  for  assuring  the  sum  of  215,210JL,  out  of  which 
652  bare  been  accepted  and  completed,  and  policies 
issued  assuring  the  sum  of  143,377/.,  producing  a  new 
revenue  of  4,9312.  Os.  Id.  per  annum.  Since  the  esta- 
olishment  of  the  Society,  no  less  than  6.163  proposals 
have  been  received  for  me  large  sum  of  1,012,0482.  The 
total  amount  of  assurance  effected  is  667,896iL,  and  the 
annual  income  arising  therefrom  2S,252t  4s«  The  mor- 
tality experienced  by  the  Society  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  and  very  far  below  what  was  calculated 
upon.  The  daims  during  the  past  year  are  only  thirty- 
eight,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  re -assured,  the  net 
loss  sustained  by  the  Society  is  8,130L  Os.  9d.,  making 
the  net  losses,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society, 
7.18U  3s.  8d. 

**  After  payment  of  all  losses  and  current  expenses  for 
the  past  year,  and  reserving  the  sum  of  1,8022.  lis.  7d. 
received  for  the  purchase  of  annuities,  there  remains  a 
surplus  upon  the  year's  income  alune  of  6,9952.  58.  lid. 
to  be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  making  that  amount 
now  18,8762.  l^s.  8d.  Tour  Directors  cannot  but  regard 
this  state  of  things  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively  grati- 
fication. They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  recommend 
that  a  dividend  after  the  rate  of  six  percent  per  annum, 
free  of  income  tax,  be  declared  on  the  paid-up  capital. 

**  Since  the  last  meeting,  the  Directors  have  elected 
Mr.  Clench  a  member  of  their  Board,  and  his  election 
will  be  submitted  for  your  confirmation  and  approval. 

''The  Directors  who  retire  on  this  occasion,  are 
Messrs.  Cropp  and  Geary,  who,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Board  for 
re-election. 

**  The  deed  of  constitution  enacts  ^hat  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1856,  a  valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
ihe  Society  shall  be  made  with  the  view  to  determine 
the  amount  of  bonus  to  be  awarded  to  the  proprietors 
and  policy-holders,  and  if  the  same  favourable  rate  of 
mortality  continues  to  prevail,  the  result  of  this  inves- 
tigation cannot  fail  lo  be  of  the  most  highly  satisfactory 
character.  The  Directors  would  impress  upon  the  pro- 
prietors and  members  the  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  them  by  influencing  their  friends  and  connexions  to 
assure  with  the  Society  during  the  coming  year,  as  the 
larger  the  number  of  persons  assured,  the  greater  must 
l»e  the  profits  allotted  to  each. 

,  '*  The  Directors  embrace  this  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  expressions  of  ooufidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  and  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  and 
their  belief  that  if  the  same  rigid  but  judicious  economy 
be  continued,  the  same  amount  of  exertion  used  in  ex- 
tending its  sphere  of  operations*  and  the  same  care  exer- 


cised in  the  selection  of  lives,  the  Society  miift  not  only 
become  a  higUy  profitable  and  useful  undertaking,  but 
occupy  a  still  more  important  position  amcmg  the  life 
Assurance  Associations  of  this  nation." 


British  Umpire  Mutual  IPire  Aanumnoe  Ctompany. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Office  37,  New  Bridge-street;  but  the  numbers  having 
greatly  increased,  and  the  meeting  been  formally  opened 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  advertisement  convening 
it,  an  adjournment  took  place  to  Radley's  HoteL 

After  some  introductory  remarks  by  the  Chatrman« 
James  Low,  Esq.,  Mr.  Francis  Clow^.  read  the  fol- 
lowing 

BEPOBT. 

"  The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  reporting,  thai  the 
business  of  the  Company  has  again  made  oonslderable 
progress;  indeed,  according  to  the  Government  returns 
of  Fire-duty  for  the  year  ending  Ch.#tma8,  18.H,  tlie 
increase  of  the  British  Empire  was  exceeded  by  that 
of  four  only  out  of  thirty-seven  Offices. 

**  The  new  policies  issued  during  the  year  endiitg 
the  30rh  of  June  were  2,644,  insuring  property  to  the 
amonnt  of  1,301,559^  The  total  number  of  policies 
issued  to  30th  June  amount  to  18,931,  insuring 
6,261,9201  16s.  8d. 

**The  receipts  for  the  year  have  amounted  to 
12,5082^  Os.  6n.,  of  which  6,682iL  10s.  8d.  were  for  pre- 
miums, and  5,8252.  9s.  lOd.  for  duty. 

**As  with  most  offices,  the  Company's  losses  have 
this  year  been  above  the  average,  amoonting  to 
5,115l  lOs.  2d.  In  the  case  of  some  Companies,  faov-^ 
ever,  they  have  ev^n  exceeded  the  premiums  and  doty 
together,  strikingly  illustrating  the  injustice  of  a  tax 
which  can  be  extorted  even  when  the  losses  sustained 
on  the  ordinary  rates  of  insurance  equal  or  surpasi 
the  amount  of  the  tax  itself. 

**It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  tlie  sums 
paid  under  claims  for  fire  losses  may  be  regarded  as 
the  index  of  a  Company's  usefulness.  The  combina- 
tion of  rnsnrers  in  this  Company  has  not  only  guaran- 
teed all,  but  saved  to  some  of  them  the  amount  already 
mentioned,  and  probably  saved  some  even  6nom  in- 
solvency. 

**  Three  of  the  Directors— Messrs.  J.  Biyth,  B* 
Cartwright,  and  J.  H.  Cuff— have  completed  their 
term  of  office,  of  whom  Mr.  Cartwright  offbrs  himself 
for  re-election. 

"  One  of  the  Auditors,  Mr.  Isaac  Doxey,  retires  by 
rotstinn,  but  is  eligible  for  re-election. 

"The  members  of  the  Company  have  been  already 
informed,  by  circular,  of  the  alteration  and  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Guarantee  Fund.  The  Fund  will  now  con- 
sist of  300,000/.,  in  60,000  shares  of  5L  each,  instead 
of  the  present  Guarantee  Fund  of  200,0002^  in  2,000 
shares  of  lOOt  each — an  alteration  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  interest  a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company. 

'*  From  the  same  circular  they  have  also  learned,  that 
the  increased  business  of  the  Fire  and  Life  Companies 
has  rendered  it  necessary  to  obtain  separate  premises 
for  each  Company." 

The  cash  account  showed,  in  receipts,  2l,206lL  13s,  6d., 
which,  after  paying  all  expenses,  left  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Company  of  5,3 12t  6s.  9d. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  Report  was 
unanimously  adopted;  and  ttfter  the  transaction  of  the 
usual  business,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


TAIT'S 
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THE  PATEONS  AND  THE  GEKIUS  05  SPENSER. 


Tbtts,  We  are  quife  prepared  to  be  told,  is  ^  Y€xy 
strange  title  fox.  our  review  of  the  life  and 
works,  of  a.  very  ehanaaafif  En^h  poet.  His 
patrons  and  his  genius !  yPtxy  such  a  coMMnation 
of  Ills  aoddsbtar'bonqexiQfis  witH  the  essence  of 
him-as  an  esteemed  poojfc  ai».d  man  ?  Vhy.  must 
t^  patcoiQBy.if  auoh  a  geoiu^' needed  anyy  be 
ni«nt^oiied-tot  ?  -fmd  what^  ha;ve  tr^-  to*  do  with 
tlft«m^  in  tfaisage,  when  all  that  t^matns  to  \is 
of  Spenser  is  pure  thought  and  aentiment>  dis- 
engaged from  hi^.worldly  assoeiatioa  with  Elisa^- 
bethV  cQurtiiei^?  'Why. cannot  we. <beoointent 
with  the  sweet  fancies  of  the  bead  t>f  Eaery,  and 
lasTrtiiei  gentle  schoWif  nctttal  Kfe  to  the  o1)- 
lition  which.cbvers  the  tempora}  es^perienc^  af 
meaner  xo^\ .  yfhot  had  iU  to  do,  with  ithis 
r^iigk  and  noipaivay  world?  • 

•Theao'  aee  qimtiohtf  wh]6h  wOl  pieortly  tneet 
thdr  rej)l^  i^  tihe  nQ^ices  we  n^ei  qi  J^hosb  pjr- 
cmnsianc099.  pcfCiiUat  to  ^pengers  time  and  per- 
soiial  Atuaiion,  wUbh  wmt  ta  4he>  direiBti(tt  of 
his  genius,  and  modified  the  oharacter  of  his 
Y^^ksfi  We'lui;r0  aiteiijipted,  in  some  former 
instanoes^*  1y  jusfify  this  mpdiC  of  ^Uustnitiftg  a 
subject  *  o(/6t5rary  oritiQianv  by  referenoes  to 
that  historioal  or  biographieaili32ll»miition  which 
ei^kiBB  the  bks  and  education  of  the  author's 
mind.  No  great  poet  has  been  a  recluse,  tmin- 
flienced  by  the  events,  ot  his  age.  .  Qn  thoi  con- 
trary, thd  man  whose'  imaginatioa  coold  best 
trjanflcend  and  traasfigtEte  the  dull*  realities  tof 
earthy  has  umft)nniy  l^n  the  man  who  comptb- 
hoitded  them,  and  laboured  in  them,  wis^y. 
and  energof^c^y ;.  a.aithi&n  OT  a  statesman 
of  no  .inaot&Te.and  nndistioguisbed  career;  a 
soldierlike  the*  first  of  Athenian  dtaznatbts ; 
aiirexiied  partisaai  like  t^fe'ni^ble  Fliirjenidne j 
-^ '*letiduig  counsel  for  the, $n^U  ^Commloft-' 
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wealth,  Hke  the  sublime  seer  of  the  ''Para- 
dise Lost."  If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  the  examples  of  such  lofty  minds,  it  is  that 
no  mental  excellence  can  obtain  a  permanent 


*  Essays  on  JEsehylns,  Dtinte,  and  Milton,  in  Taix*s 
MAOAZuia  for  September,  185S,  et  aq. 


supremacy,  and  .wear  tb#  g^land  of  enduring 
fame^  without  having  been  disciplined  and  exer- 
cised in  the  school  of  praetieal  tirttte.  No 
dadin^  of  nature  has  ever  received  the  prize  of 
aii  e^mol  name  .  amongst  the'  intdlectual 
.sovereigns  of  inaiikindy  unless  he.  studied,  tlie 
oammon  ta^  of  effort  and  enduranee;  and  ho 
who  didl  «way  the  tide  of  hmnan  passions  with 
a  poet's  magic  spell,  must  haye  lived  with  men, 
.no]f;\a8  4  contemplative  idler,/but  as  a  partaker 
of  their  hopes  and  care8^>  an  active  man  of  the 
w<Mrld. 

Edmund  Spens^,  the  most  luxurionB  of  poetic 
dreamers,  c^d  not  spend  his  whole  life  in  dream- 
ing.. He  was  a  man  of  business,  a  politician,  a 
servant  of  the  State,  and  a  suitor  of  the  Court. 
He  had  need  of  money,  food,  clothes,  and 
lodging ;  and  in  early  life  he  had  much  need  of 
a,  helping  hand,  to  bring,  him  within  the  range 
of  juch.  acquaintance  as  would  afford  those  com- 
modities of  life»  in  fair  reccM&penBe  of  his  ser-^ 
vices.  ^Becansethe  poet  must  eat,  if  he  would 
^^  and  in  tiiat  age  must  earn,  his  dinner  by 
icatinglus  song  to  a  patron,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  shonld  be .  some  patron  befoj«  the 
poet's  genius  could  make  its  public  appearance. 
Theiiefbre,  our  title— "The  Patrons  and  the 
Genius  of  Spenser'* — may  be  ^owed  to  pass. ' 

Now>  the  first .  of  Spenser's  patrons  we  have 
seen  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  13^  was  the  kind 
hand  that  took  the  unknown  youth  from  York- 
shire, Who  had  fretted  away  several  years,  since 
he  left  Cambridge,  in  the  drudgery  and  depen- 
dence of  a  tutorship,  p>  one  of  his  own  family, 
and  brought  him  to  the  mansion  of  the  Sidneys 
at  PsnshuTSt,  and  introduced  him  t6  Iftieir  mat 
relative,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  opened  his 
wayiii/thQ  world...  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
Spenser  gratefully  acknowledged  these  benefits, 
and  repeatedly  attested  the  rare  virtues  of  his 
admirable  friend,  long  after  the  mournful  day  of 
Zutphen.  The  fact  that  Spenser  became  attached 
to  Sir  Philip's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
served  that  influential  personage,  in  such 
manner  as  was  not  imbecoming  a  scholar  and 
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literary  aspirant^  obliges  us  to  do  wliat  we 
should  have  done  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  own 
sake,— clear  away  any  prejudice  that  might 
accrue  to  the  £sadvantage  of  Sidney  and 
Spenser,  from  the  questionable  reputation  of 
the  Earl. 

We  think  the  Earl's  reputation  has  been  very 
unfairly  treated.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  him 
to  have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  irresistible 
Wav^ley  novelist.  Sir  "Walter  Scott  has  fabri- 
cated, with  such  consummate  art,  a  circumstan- 
tial narrative  of  Leicester's  guilt,  that  we  doubt 
whether  any  arguments  will  ever  remove  the 
impression  of  him  as  a  murderer  and  the  mur- 
derer of  his  wife,  from^  the  minds  of  sentimental 
novel  readers.  But  we  will  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, that  if  the  case  had  been  submitted  to  Sir 
"Walter  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  with  all  the  evi- 
dence that  has  ever  been  adduced,  he  must  have 
dismissed  the  Earl,  if  not  acquitted  absolutely, 
at  least  with  the  Scotch  verdict  of  *'Not 
Proven."  The  story  of  **  Kenilworth,"  as  Sir 
"Walter  tells  it,  is  altogether  a  bold  and  unsparing 
falsification  of  the  recorded  facts  of  history.  The 
unfortunate  heroine,  Amy  Eobsart,  was  not 
united  to  Leicester  by  a  concealed  marriage.  She 
was  married  to  him  on  the  4th  of  June,  1550, 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Bichmcmd,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  feing  Edward  VI.,  whose  journal  men- 
tions the  fact,  and  describes  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  She  lived  with  him  ten  years,  in  all 
due  honour,  as  the  Lady  Dudley,  and  died  at 
Cumnor-place,  by  an  accidental  fsJl  down-stairs, 
as  was  alleged  by  her  household,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1560.  This  was  fifteen  years  be- 
fore the  Queen's  famous  visit  to  Eenilworth 
Castle.  In  the  meantime — namely,  in  1572, 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Amy,  Leicester 
had  married  a  second  wife,  Lady  Sheffield.  Yet 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  afiiects  to  fix  the  date  of 
his  romance  with  some  mrecision,  ''in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth'* — that  is, 
in  1575 — has  represented  poor  Amy  as  the  ob- 
stacle to  Leicester's  ambitious  hopes,  at  the 
time  when  he  entertained  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 
worth.  iN'ow,  we  should  not  object  to  this,  if  it 
were  merely  the  avowed  license  of  a  novelist. 
But  Sir  Walter  would  confirm  us  in  the  error, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  states,  in  his  Intro- 
duction (no  part  of  the  novel,  nor  entitled  to  the 
same  license  as  a  fictitious  narrative  may  claim), 
that  *'  the  interest  of  the  story  is  thrown  upon 
thai  period  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  first 
Countess  of  Leicester  seemed  to  open  to  the  am- 
bition of  her  husband  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
the  crown  of  his  sovereign. 

"  That  period"  never  occurred ;  for  Amy  never 
was  Countess  of  Leicester  at  all.  Her  husband, 
Lord  Kobert  Dudley,  was  created  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester on  the  29th  of  September,  1563,  which 
was  three  years  after  she  died.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  1563,  when,  the  Scottish  envoy,  Sir 
James  Melville,  came  to  her  Court,  Elizabeth 
treated  the  Earl  with  such  familiarity  as  to  ex- 


cite suspicions  that  she  had  made  him  her  para- 
mour, and  would  make  him  her  husband.  But 
if  Leicester  himself  expected  to  marry  the 
Queen,  how  is  it  that  he  married  a  second,  and 
a  third  wife,  after  he  lost,  or  was  released  from 
his  first  ?  The  Queen  was  not  past  all  thoughts 
of  matrimony  when  she  visited  him  at  E^iil- 
worth ;  for  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  marriage 
with  th^  Duke  of  Anjou  in  1581,  when  the 
weak  and  unseemly  fondness  of  her  behaviour 
towards  the  French  prince  gave  ocQasion  to  ^ 
anxiety  of  her  sober  advisers  and  the  publication 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  protest  against  so  dan- 
gerous an  alliance.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  Protestant  and  national  party  would 
rather  have  had  her  marry  Leicester  than  a 
Popish  and  foreign  prince ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  Leicester  hunself  did  not  Imow,  more 
surely  than  anyone  else  could,  the  impos- 
sibility of  her  ever  being  persuaded  to 
marry  one  of  her  own  subjects?  His 
own  conduct  is  quite  inconsistent  with  any 
design  to  gain  her  hand.  In  1576,  the  year 
after  the  Eenilworth  progress,  died  Walter, 
Earl  of  Esse^s: ;  and  at  ih&t  time,  Leicester  was 
said  to  be  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Essex,  whom  he  actuldly  took  for  his 
third  wife,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  to  the 
ruin  of  his  Court  favour,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  Queen ;  who  sent  him  to  prison  for  the 
offence  of  contracting  a  secret  marriage,  as  she 
did  several  other  courtiers,  at  different  times, 
for  a  similar  offence.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that 
he  made  away  with  his  first  wife,  in  order  to 
marry  Elizabeth  ? 

Sir  "Walter^s  authority  is  a  gossiping  taie  in 
the  "  Antiquities  of  Berkshire,"  by  the  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  Elias  Ashmole.  It 
appears  firom  this  local  tradition,  that  the  death 
of  Lady  Dudley,  in  her  husband's  absence, 
being  a  sudden  and  violent  one,  her  fiithcr.  Sir 
John  Bobsart,  came  to  Cuomor,  as  soon  as  be 
heard  of  it,  and  insisted  upon  having  a  coroner's 
inquest  held.  The  request,  which  was  not  an 
unreasonable  or  extraordinary  one,  was  compHed 
with  at  once.  The  husband  himself  found  fault 
with  her  having  been  too  hastily  btiried ;  the 
poor  lady's  corpse  was  taken  up  out  of  tiie 
grave,  and  an  inquiry  was  made  "  to  the  fhll." 
It  appeared,  then,  that  she  had  been  killed  by  a 
fall  down  the  sta&s.  The  trap-door  u  a  m^re 
invention  of  the  novelist.  The  people  of  the 
village  told  Ashmole  that  she  was  stifled  or 
strangled,  and  then  thrown  down-stairs.  But 
he  does  not  say  that  the  coroner^s  depositions 
contained'  anyfmng  to  support  that  suspicion. 
He  says,  with  characteristic  indiscriminatioiD, 
that  the  lady's  father  came  and  investigated  the 
matter,  "  but  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
Earl  stopped  his  mou&,  and  made  up  the  busi- 
ness between  them.'*  A  likely  story  this,  and 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  other  eireumstances 
which  Ashmole  gravely  tells  us!  Firstly,  he 
says  that  none  but  Sir  Kchard  Yaniey  and 
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Anfhony  Forster  were  in  the  honse,  all  the 
servants  liaiving  been  sent  to  Abingdon  Market 
on  the  day  when  the  accident,  ot  murder,  hap- 
pened ;  then,  he  sa3r8,  it  happened  in  the  night ; 
and  again,  'Qiat  one  of  the  coadjutors  in  the 
murder  was  afterwards  taken  for  a  felony  in 
"Wales,  and  was  privately  destroyed  in  prison, 
by  the  Earl's  appointment,  to  prevent  his  dis- 
covering the  dark  affair.  Vhy,  Yamey  and 
Porster  alone  did  the  deed,  according  to  this 
story j  and  of  these,  one  ''died  in  London, 
crying  miserably  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  did 
tear  him  to  pieces ;"  and  the  other,  Anthony 
Forster,  is  buried  in  Cumnor  Church,  with  a 
I*atin  epitaph,  describing  him  as  an  accomplished 
and  honourable  gentleman,  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  all  in  the  ne%hbourhood.  Then  who  could 
have  been  the  accompHce  that  might  have  dis- 
covered the  murder  ?  "Was  ever  such  an  absurd 
and  inconsistent  fable, '  current  amongst  the 
ignorant  peasants  of  a  rural  village,  accepted 
by  malice  or  credulity,  and  allowed  to  pass 
current  with  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  ? 

The  fact  that  Sir  John  Bobsart  sought,  as  he 
naturally  might,  the  means  of  knowing  how  his 
daughter  died,  in  so  remote  and  secluded  a 
place,  does  not  imply  that  he,  or  any  of  her 
own  family,  ever  *  suroected  her  husband  of 
murdering  her.  But  that  fact  was,  wc  believe, 
the  sole  foundation  of  the  dreadful  charge, 
Leicester  was  more  obnoxious  to  envious  and 
malignant  slanders  than  any  other  man  of  His 
time.  There  were  men  in  the  Court  and  in 
the  Council,  who  would  not  scruple  to  use  such 
insinuations  for  his  ruin.  The  rumour  was 
communicated  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
then  at  Paris,  who  employed  one  Jones  (it  may 
be,  with  a  good*  intention)  to  tell  the  Queen 
that  her  favourite  was  accused  of  being  the 
murderer  of  his^  late  wife.  "When,"  says 
Jones,  in  a  letter  to  his  employer;,  "  X  came  to 
touch  near  the  qidck,  she  said,  '  I  havfe  heard  of 
this  before,  and  he  need  not  have  sent  you 
withal.'  She  thereupon  told  me  that  tbe 
matter  had  been  tried  in  the  country,  and  found 
to  be  contrary  to  that  which  was  reported ;  say- 
ing that  he  (the  Lord  Dudley)  was  then  in  the 
Court,  and  none  of  his  at  i2ie  attempt  at  his 
wife's  house ;  and  that  it  so  fell  out  as  it  should 
neither  touch  his  honesty  nor  her  honour.'^ 
Cecil  and  his  party  seem  to  have  lailed  in 
that  endeavour  fo  estrange  Elizabeth  from  her 
favourite ;  but  she  was  more  inclined  to  believe 
them  when  they  accused  him  of  witchcraft* 

That  meaner  enemies  should  repeat  the  infa- 
mous calumny,  was  of  course  to  be  expected. 
It  is  not  at  all  the  more  accredited  for'  being 
mentioned,  along  with  other  crimes,  in  such  an 
abusive  libel  as  that  written  by  the  Jesuit  Par- 
sons, directly  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  political  influence.  The  Earl 
was  accused,  in  1576,  or  somewhat  later,  of 
having  procured  the  death  of  the  Eaxl  of  Essex> 


whose  widow,  as  we  have  seen,  hie  soon  married. 
Kow,  we  happen  to  have  the  means  of  disprov- 
ing this  accusation  with  certainty.  Esse^  died 
at  Dublin,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  being  then 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  instituted  an  ofOlcial 
inquiry,  the  results  of  which  are  oommunicated 
by  him,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Walsingham ;  showing,  if  we  may  rely 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  that  Essex  died  of 
a  natural  disease,  amidst  his  own  Mends,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  other  peers  being 
near  him,  and  three  or  four  physicians  attending 
him,  sent  for  by  different  persons  of  rank  and  of 
his  confidence ;  and  that  his  body,  which  was 
opened,  had  not  a  symptom  of  poison.  But  the 
social  atmosphere  of  that  age  was  rife  with 
odious  rumours  of  this  kind,  and  Leicester  was 
not  the  only  eminent  man  whose  character  suf- 
fered unmerited  de&mation.  Eten  in  our  own 
time,  when  the  truth  has  such  facilities  of 
getting  publicity,  we  know  what  outrageous 
fictions  are  often  current  amongst  the  vulgar, 
about  the  personal  and  private  life  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. We  have  heard,  and  Holywell-street 
has  retailed  in  print,  such  abominable  falsehoods 
about  persons  iScc  the  late  Kiiig  of  Hanover,  or 
Lord  Oastlereagh,  or  George  the  Fourth,  as 
would  cast  into  pale  innocence  the  alleged 
wickedness  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  But  arc 
the*  iUustribus  and  august  names  of  our  own 
time  te  be  rendered  vile,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  hence,  upon  no  better  testimony  than 
penny  pamphlets  of  scan,  mag.,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  tap-room  ?  We  protest  agSiinst  such 
iniquitous  and  uncharitable  judgments. 

As  for  Eobert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  he,  doubt- 
less, had  his  feults.  Arrogance  and  selfishness, 
prodigality,  fickleness,  and  ostentation,  may, 
perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  him ;  his  abilities,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  military  commander,  were 
far  below  his  pretensions,  and  his  influence  in 
the  politics  of  the  day  was  often  contrary  to  the 
more  prudent  counsels  of  Eliiiabeth's  Sagacious 
ministers.  But  that  he  was  personally  infamous^ 
when  Sir  Philip  Sidney  remained  by  his  side  to 
the  last,  and  used  both  speech  and  pen  in  his 
behalf,  we  cannot  for  one  moment  believe.  That 
the  fether  of  Sidney,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
integrity  (and  one  of  rare  sincerity  for  a  states- 
man, as  appears  from  the  Sidney  correspondence), 
did  not  regard  the  Eari  with  aversion  or  distrust, 
but  addiiBsscd  him  as  "my  dearest  lord  and 
brother,"  and  accepted  his  aid  at  Court,  we 
think  conclusive  in  his  favour.  It  cannot  bS 
supposed,  that  because  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had 
manied  his  sister,  the  whole  Sidney  family  were 
sold  into  complicity  with  a  fortunate  and  en- 
nobled villain.  Kor  can  wo  doubt  that  they 
had  better  opportunities  than  the  rest'  of  the 
world,  for  Imowing  Leicester's  real  character 
and  his  personal  affairs.  We  therefore  utterly 
reject  all  the  hideous  imputations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  consider  him  to  have  been, 
not  a  good  or  great  man,  but  one  who  might  be 
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the  patron  of  Edmund  Spenser,  and  receive  the 
compliments  of  his  muse,  without  making  us 
thii^  any  worse  of  the  sweet  poet  on  that  ac- 
count. 

LeioOistcr  and  his  heraldic  device  arc  thus 
hronght  in  hy  Spenser,  in  the  poem  which  he 
wrote  at  Fenshurst,  anticipating  his  entrance 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  courtly  society  : — 

There  mtty  thy  innse  display  her  fluttering  wing, 
And  atr^^ch  herself  at  large  from  east  to  west ; 
Whether  thou  liftt  in  fair  EUza  rest, 
Or,  if  thee  pleagc  in  higgar  notes  to  aing, 
Advance  the  worthy  whom  she  loveth  hesi. 
The  first  the  white  bear  to  the  stake  did  bring. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  poet,  not  long 
afterwards,  became  an  inmate  of  Leicester 
House.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
literary  work  to  be  done  for  a  person  so  much 
involved  in  the  various  controversies  and  in> 
trigues  of  the  day  as  the  Earl  was.  Amongst 
other  tasks,  we  know  that,  in  1680,  Spenser 
assisted  to  compile  the  Stemmata  Jhidleiana 
— a  sort  of  genealogical  account  of  his 
patron's  ancestry,  which  had  been  impugned 
or  depreciated  by  some  enemies.  He  was, 
in  the  same  year,  indebted  to  Leicester 
for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey 
de  "Wilton,  who  superseded  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
father  in  the  government  of  Lreland.  The  public 
services  of  the  two  noblemen,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  Spenser's  fortunes,  were  long  afterwards 
celebrated  by  him,  in  the  romantio  guise  of  the 
exploits  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir  Artegal,  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  "  Faery  Queen."  It  has 
been  often  said^  that  the  ''  Faery  Queen"  is  an 
allegory  of  the  contentions  and  combinations  of 
different  moral  qualities.  This  is  true  enough 
of  certain  portions  of  the  work ;  but  there  are 
other  parts,  which  evidently  contain  a  fanciful 
representation  of  the  political  and  religious 
events  of  the  day.  It  would  be  an  entertaining 
exercise  of  research  and  ingenuity,  to  trace  these 
allusions  to  the  historical  realities  with  which 
they  correspond.  We  have  not  space  for  minute 
details,  but  the  general  intention  of  some  cantos 
of  the  poem  to  signalise  certain  events  of  main 
importance  ^ay  here  be  indicated.  In  the 
tenth  canto  of  the  fifth  book,  we  have  the  xmder- 
taking  of  the  English  government,  to  relieve  the 
Netherlands  ixom  their  Spanish  oppressor,  de- 
scribed in  the  expedition  of  Prince  Arthur  (the 
Earl  of  Leicester),  at  the  command  of  the  Queen 
Mercilla  (Elizabeth),  to  assist  the  distressed 
widow  lady,  Beige  (Belgium,  of  course), 

Who,  in  former  age, 
A  lady  of  great  worth  and  wealth  had  been. 
And  mother  of  a  fruitful  heritage. 
Even  sevenieen  goodly  sons ;  which  who  had  seen. 
In  their  first  flower,  hefore  this  fatal  teen 
Them  overtook  and  their  fair  bloMoms  blaated. 
More  happy  mother  would  her  surely  ween. 
Than  famous  Niobc,  before  she  tasted 
Latona's  children's  wrath,  that  all  her  issue  wasted. 

But  this  fell  tyrant,  through  his  tortuous  power. 
Had  left  her  now  but  five  of  aU  that  brood. 
For  twelve  of  them  he  did  by  times  devour. 


And  to  his  idols  aacrifide  thar  blood. 

Whilst  he  of  none  was  stopped  or  withstood. 

For  Boothly  he  was  one  of  matcbleas  imght. 

Of  horrible  aspect  and  drea«lfiil  mood. 

And  had  three  bodies  m  one  waist  empight. 

And  th'  arms  and  legs  of  three  to  succour  him  in  fight. 

Here  we  have  a  very  lively  figure  of  the  dis- 
memberment and  subjection  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  suc- 
cessor. The  giant  which  had  three  bodies 
evidently  can  be  no  other  than  the  great 
monarchy  which  possessed  a  triple  power  in 
Spain,  Ucrmany.  and  Italy.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  are  denoted  by  the  redoubtable  mon- 
sters that  have  enslaved  and  tormented  the 
children  of  Belgee.  The  performances  of 
Prince  Arthur,  however,  although  the  ill-con- 
ducted campaign  cost  us  the  life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  of  many  other  good  Englishmen, 
were  not  in  reality  so  brilliant  as  his  poetical 
eulogist  would  make  us  believe.  The  afflicted 
dame  got  less  advantage  from  his  interference 
than  from  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  a  year 
or  two  later. 

The  other  aristocratic  subject  of  Spenser's 
romantic  narration,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  Desmond  rebellion 
in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  Spenser  ac- 
companied him  there.  So  we  find  the  exploits 
of  Sir  Artegal,  (his  lordship's  name  was  Arthur,) 
whom  the  Queen  had  commissioned  to  act  as  the 
champion  of  fair  Irena  (Ireland),  described  with 
rather  more  minuteness  than  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  It  is 
not  always  so  easy,  however,  to  trace  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  are  referred  to,  be- 
cause the  poet  sometimes  keeps  in  his  mind  tlic 
living  persons  and  actualities  of  the  transaction, 
while,  at  other  times,  he  returns  to  his  habit  of 
purely  allegorising,  and  contemplates  the  abstract 
principles  which  were  operating  in  its  result. 
Sir  Airtegal  himself  is,  throughout  the  fifth 
book,  an  impersonation  of  rigorous  justice,  and 
the  iron  man.  Talus,  whose  terrible  flail  seconds 
the  knight's  onset,  seems  to  figure  the  martial 
power  by  which,  in  that  time  of  civil  war,  the 
Lord  Deputy  enforced  his  will.  The  salutary 
effect  of  his  strong  and  resolute  government  upon 
a  land  which  had  suffered  from  the  lawless 
violence  and  terror  of  the  rebels,  aided  by  the 
foes  of  Elizabeth  at  Bome  and  in  Spain,  is 
beautifully  described  in  the  aspect  of  Irena, 
when  her  liberator  approaches  to  the  rescue : — 

Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plain, 

That  with  untimely  drought  nigh  withered  was, 

And  hung  the  head,  soon  as  few  drops  of  rain 

Thereon  distil,  and  dew  her  gentle  face. 

Gins  to  look  up,  and  with  firesh  wonted  grace, 

Dispreads  the  glory  of  her  leaves  gaj; 

Such  was  Irena*s  countenance  and  case, 

When  Artegal  she  saw  in  that  array. 

There  waiting  for  the  tyrant,  tiU  it  was  far  day* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  stout  battle 
with  the  presumptuous  Grantorto  which  ensued, 
Edmund  Spenser  really  and  personally  took  his 
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part.  A  force  of  about  seyea  Imndred  mer- 
cenaries,  under  an  Italian  officer  in  the  pay  of 
the  Pope,  had  been  raised  in  Portugal,  and  sent 
to  join  the  insurreotionary  army  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brother,  who  had  got  together 
some  half-savage  hordes  of  Irish  kerns,  supported 
by  Spanish  troops,  with  money  and  arms  from 
abroad,  and  so  overran  the  country.  The  Lord- 
lieutenant,  by  prompt  and  active  movements, 
prevented  the  invading  force  from  effecting  this 
junction,  and  surrounded  the  foreigners,  shut  up 
in  the  fortress  of  Smerwick,  in  county  Kerry. 
Spenser  and  Walter  Ealeigh  were  in  the  English 
camp;  and  the  conflict  lasted  for  three  days 
before  the  invaders  would  yield.  Not  a  man  of 
them,  it  appears,  was  spared  alive  by  the  unre- 
lenting severity  of  Sir  ArtegsQ,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  afterwards  vindicated  by 
Spenser,  not  in  the  ''  Paery  Queen,"  but  in  his 
prose  dialogue  or  treatise  ''  On  the  State  of  Ire- 
land," upon  these  groimds : — "  It  was  told  them 
by  the  lord  deputy  himself  that  they  could  not 
justly  plead  either  custom  of  war,  or  law  of 
nations,  for  that  they  were  not  any  lawful 
enemies ;  that  the  Irish  themselves,  as  the  Earl 
and  John  of  Desmond,  with  the  rest,  were  no 
lawful,  enemies,  but  only  rebels  and  traitors; 
and  therefore  they  that  came  to  succour  them 
no  better  than  rogues  and  runagates,  especially 
coming  with  no  license  or  commission  from  their 
own  lung;  so  as  it  should  be  dishonourable  for 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  queen,  to  condition  or 
make  any  terms  with  such  rascals." 

Our  present  concern  is  not  with  the  political 
opinions,  or  political  conduct,  of  Spenser ;  and, 
therefore,  we  will  not  enter  into  an  examination 
of  this  book  upon  the  Irish  question,  which  in 
bis  time,  as  in  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
regarded  by  Government  as  "  our  greatest  dif- 
ficulty." It  is  strangely  applicable  to  the 
almost  despondent  view  with  which  our  states- 
men regarded  the  sister  island  but  seven  or  eight 
short  years  ago,  that  the  interlocutors  of  Edmund 
Spenser's  dialogue  begin  their  conversation 
thus : — 

JSkuU>xus»  Bat  if  that  country  of  Ireland,  whence  yon 
lately  came,  be  of  so  goodly  and  commodiouB  a  soil  as 
you  report,  I  wonder  that  no  course  is  taken  for  the 
tnmlng  thereof  to  good  uses,  and  reducing  that  nation  to 
better  government  and  civility. 

IrendBW.  Marry,  so  there  have  been  divers  good  plots 
devised,  and  wise  counsels  cast  already  about  reformation 
of  that  realm ;  but  they  say  it  is  the  fatal  destiny  of 
that  land,  that  no  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant 
for  her  good  will  prosper  or  take  effect. 

Is  not  this  just  what  everybody  was  lately 
remarking,  until  when  things  were  at  the  very 
worst  th^  mended,  and  from  the  dreadfiil  fa- 
mine of  1847,  and  the  mad  rebellion  of  1848, 
poor  Ireland  steadily  rose  to  a  condition  of 
tranquil  and.  abundant  prosperity,  which  she 
may  now  long  enjoy,  such  as. no  other  country 
in  Europe  at  present  can  surpass  ?  We  believe 
that  Spenser,  although  he  loved  his  native  Eng- 
land well,  and,  particularly  well. 


Merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse, 
That  gave  to  me  this  life's  first  native  source, 

came  to  feel  a  genuine  patriotism  for  his  adopted 
country,  and  laboured,  as  a  magistrate  and  Pro- 
testant landholder  there,  with  most  patient  and 
honest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  To  main- 
tain social  order  and  punish  crime,  to  promote 
education  and  encourage  useful  industry,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  his  proposals  in  the  prose  work 
we  have  quoted.  He  would  not  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Irish  OathoHcs  to  a  change  of  faith. 
"  For  instruction  in  religion  needeth  quiet  times ; 
and  ere  we  seek  to  settle  a  sound  discipline  in 
l^e  clergy,  we  must  purchase  peace  unto  the 
laity ;  for  most  hard,  or  rather  impossible,  it  is 
to  settle  a  good  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men, 
for  matters  of  religion  doubtful,  who  have 
doubtless  an  evil  opinion  of  us."  Nor  would 
he  allow  ''  the  landlords,  as  they  use,  shame- 
fiiUy  to  rack  their  tenants."  The  radical  fault 
of  tihe  Irish  social  system — ^tenantcy  at  will — 
was  clearly  perceived  by  Spenser  three  centuries 
ago ;  and  the  question  of  Tenants*  Compensation 
for  Improvements,  which  has  occupied  so  much 
time  of  Parliament  in  this  last  session  of  1855,  is 
briefly,  but  judiciously,  treated  of  in  this  dia- 
logue. He  would  have  established  Tenant 
Bight,  by  entitling  the  tenant  to  claim  a  lease 
for  such  a  term  as  may  reimburse  him  for  his 
expenditure  in  fencing,  in  building  upon,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  estate.  Such  were 
Spenser's  notions  of  the  Irish  difllculty ;  and  the 
legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  an  ad- 
mission of  their  v^isdom.  Of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  the  poet,  who  was  ac- 
tively employed  in  all  his  business,  thus  tes* 
tifies: — 

During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remain. 

His  study  was  true  justice  how  to  deal. 

And  day  and  night  employed  his  busy  braSn, 

How  to  reform  that  ragged  commonweal : 

And  that  same  iron  man,  which  oould  reveal 

All  hidden  crimes,  through  all  tliat  realm  he  sent. 

To  search  out  those  that  used  to  rob  and  steal, 

Or  ^d  rebel  'gainst  lawM  government ; 

On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous  punishment. 

But,  ere  be  could  reform  it  thoroughly. 
He  through  occasion  called  was  away 
To  fiury  court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  justice  he  was  forced  to  stay. 

In  fact,  the  recal  of  Lord  Grrey  de  Wilton,  about 
the  time  when  Leicester,  his  political  ally,  was 
deprived  of  the  Boyal  favour,  induced  our  poet — 
who  had  received  the  substantial  benefit  of  an 
estate  of  three  thousand  acres  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  which  he  owed  partly  to  Eliza- 
beth's esteem  for  his  poetry,  but  partly 
to  the  friendly  offices  of  those  two  noble- 
men— to  engage  in  the  dispute  for  their  vin- 
dication. What  a  hideous  picture  he  has 
given  us  of  the  two  loathsome  hags.  Envy 
and  Detraction,  by  whom  the  good  Sir  Artegfd 
was  waylaid  on  his  return  to  MerciUa's  r^al 
presence !  We  must  not  linger  amongst  Idiese 
matters,  or  we  might  quote  the  description  of 
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Lady  Mnnei^  (Bribery),  the  wicked  golden- 
handed  PrinoeBS,  whose  traffic  of  corruption  was 
spoilt  by  the  righteous  Artegal;  and  also  the 
scene  in  the  spkcodid  palace  of  the  virgin  Queeo, 
where  fibs  sat  to  dispense  judgoaent  amongst  the 
people;  and  the  sad  impeaohm^it  of  Mary 
Stuart,  **  the  false  Duessa^  now  untitled  Queen," 
for  conspiring  to  depriye  MeffciUa  of  har  (srown, 
as  weLL  as  £:>r  the  murders^  adulteries^  and  other 
cjunesy  of  whioh  Spenser,  with  saany  other 
Eii^lish  folk  at  that  moment  believed  that  un- 
fortunate woman  to  be  guil^.  Yet  we  cannot 
find  the  poet's  gentle  mind,  anywhere,  quite 
consenting  to  h^  doom.  He  gives  us  the 
pleadings  of  Zeal  and  Yengeaace  agsinst  her» 
aad  of  a  certain  Cecil,  (who  else  can  be  niieaat  ?) 
desoiibedas 

A  suge  old  sv8»  that  htdto  aeine 
Ths  kingdom's  care  with  a  white  sUrer  head, 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  'gainst  her  read. 

On  the  other  side,  he  gives  us  many  advocates 
for  the  imprisoned  lady ;  such  as  Pityp  and  IU»- 
gard  of  Womanhood,  l^obility  of  VMx,  end 
pteadipg  Qxief.  He  spares  telling  us  the  fatal 
sentence,  and  finely  describes  the  Queen  Mer- 
cilla  as  doing  what  the  Queen  Elizabeth  (we 
believe  most  affidotedly  and  hypocritically)  really 
did,  refusing  to  order  the  death  of  her  poor 
victim  j-^ 

Bktt  lather  let,  instead  thereof,  to  MX 
JPew  peBrling  drofs  from  her  fair  Umps  of  light} 
The  which  she  covering  with  her  purple  pall, 
W0UI4  hf^vp  the  passion  hid,  and  up  arose  withaL 

It  was  m  such  an  aspect — as  a  gracious  and 
august  empress  of  ehivafary,  ae  Oloriana  or  as 
MereiUft,  that  Elisabeth  Tudor  ehose  to  be  re- 
garded. That  very  cold-blooded  statesman, 
Cecil,  I^rd  Burleigh,  is  said  to  have  disap- 
proved of  her  granting  away  a  good  Irish 
estate  to  Edmund  Spenser  ''  for  a  song."  But 
she  knew  exactly  what  9uch  a  song  as  this  was 
worth  to  her.  Any  one  who  reads  the  report  of 
her  theatrical  interviews  with  those  who  inter- 
ceded for  Hary's  life,  and  her  messf^es  to 
Parliament^  pretending  qo  much  reluctance  to 
spill  the  blood  of  hor  own  Jdnswomau,  will 
perceive  that,  tax  her  purposes,  fbe  four  lines 
we  have  quoted  were  not  excessively  rewarded 
by  the  gfant  of  Kilcolman  Castle  and  its  fSair 
demesne. 

On  a  pleasant  hill,  two  miles  ftom  the  town 
of  Boamile,  and  with  a  view  of  distant  moun<- 
tains  all  round,  Kilcolmaa  was  situated,  em* 
boaemed  in  the  woods,  (whioh  are  now  no 
more,)  and  reflected  ia  a  dear  lake  below, 
ftd  1^  the  continual  stream  of  ekueic  MuUa. 
TbeSffe  lived  Edmund  Spensec  ten  &uitful 
years;  and  there  his  riehly  imafiii»tive  mind, 
potent  as  the  encdumtmentsof  the  mighty  hermit 
Aiohimago,  created,  out  of  airy  nothing,  a  popur 
lous  world  of  infinite  brightness  and  variety. 
Came  round  him,  and  began  their  mystic  and 
intnoate  danee^  a  hundred  beautiful  or  terrible 
fi>nas>  kni^^  end  ladies  who  wandcrad  in 


cou][des  through  the  pathless  fbrait,  old,  sly 
magicians  in  ^e  gaifo  of  sanctity,  fatal  Sjrais 
and  Armida  with  her  paralyang  beauty,  hydras 
and  cannibal  giaxits,  downs  and  satyrs  with 
their  malidous  mockery  at  virtzie,  iSob  ailk- 
white  lamb,  that  pure  and  innocent  Una  led 
through  tiie  desert,  end  liie  noble  lion  tiiat 
carried  her,  and  defended  her,  amidrt  aU  boman 
or  brutal  enemies.  0  wonderful  gift  of  fhe 
poofs  fancy,  to  make  ail  tiiese  visions  ittore  dis- 
tincdy  present  with  us,  than  tiie  tamer,  dower, 
coarser  world  of  our  actual  experienoe  2  Stnsge 
to  such  a  drudge  in  State  af&in  as  the  astute 
Cecil,  Lord  Burieigh,  must  hove  been  the  capa- 
city of  a  poet  to  beo(Hne,  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
thus  transported  into  an  ideal  region,  thus 
''  wandered  round  wi^  dreams,''  and  to  fix  iiie 
ynoving  phmitasmageria,  with  aU  its  oolous  and 
briHianey,  on  the  deHcate  canvas  of  his  hmgiisge, 
and  ihune  it  for  the  perpetn^  ddight^maa- 
kind! 

That  ten  years'  lodging  in  Um  pleasant  man- 
sion of  Elflolman,  wiili  the  rents  and  fines 
thereto  perquisite,  and  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
annnally,  were  teohifj^  a  price  for  tiiis  "  song," 
the  grateM  mebdy  of  whidi  has  sootiied  our 
cares  and  amnsed  our  vaoant  hours^  as  it  has 
done  to  many  thousands  of  our  ceantrymen 
since  that  time,  we  know  to  havti  been  Lord 
Burki^'s  opittion.  We  know  that  there  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Bhakspeaie,  theo  going 
on  witii  much  the  same  sort  ef  work,  and  who 
has  turned  out,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  been 
rather  a  valuable  member  of  sodety,  Init  who 
differed  with  Lord  Burleigh  in  that  (pinion, 
and  who  said  of  Spenser,  iat  &et,  about  tiiat 
period  of  time, 

And  I  IB  deep  delight  am  dhfefly  drowned, 
Wbenas  hitoielf  te  noging  he  betakes. 

We  likewise  havo  grounds  fiir  the  bdief,  tl|at  a 
gentleman  of  Devonshire,  knighted  by  liie  Bsane 
of  Sir  'V^ter  Ealeigh,  who  bad  seen,  tbe  poet, 
in  actual  afGairs,  peifom  his  Loid's  busoieBe  and 
the  Queen's  in  a  good,  manly  ftshion,  difibred 
with  Lord  £urleigh  about  the  value  of  his 
poetry.  It  was  fortunate  for  Spenser  that 
Walter  Baleigh  got  lands  and  ofilce  in  Ireland, 
which  made  him,  for  some  time,  the  poef  s 
neighbour  whilst  residing  tiiere^  and  their 
acquaintance  wa^  improved  into  that  sqrt  of 
respectfiU  intimacy,  which  is  indicated  by  tiie 
signature  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter,  ^'  Yours 
humbly  aflbetionate,  Edmund  Spenser.''  Aa  fivr 
the  adverb  ^'himibly,'*  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Sir  Walter  had  becomeii  very  great  man,  and 
the  poef  s  fi>urtih  influential  patron^  When  Ld- 
cester  and  all  the  othera  were  gone,  Balaigii  it 
was  who  introduced  him,  in  person,  fiir  tte  first 
time,  to  that  very  ctqaridous  and  eynnting  dd 
woman,  whom  TJdeigh  knew,  bettw  than  all 
the  other  oouvtieis,  how  to  hun^bug  and  wheecQe 
with  his  exquisite  flattery.  The  Osurt  ae  it  was 
in  1991,  or  thereabouts^  and  tlie  most  oonspi- 
cuous  ladies  and  gentlemen  it  then  oontained, 
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are  oharacteiised  in  a  compHmentaiy  pastoral 
styloi  by  the  aocount  of  h&  visit  to  England 
whicli  Spenser  wrote,  called  "Colin  Clout's 
Come  Home  Again."  Colin  was  bis  old  name 
in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.  He  quaintly  calls 
Baldghy  as  a  maritime  adventurer^  "  Tho  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean ;"  and  enumerates  a  score  or 
ao  of  the  nobiHtji  and  of  the  Council,  whom  we 
can  easily  identify  under  their  poetical  names 
of  Harpalus^  Urania,  and  the  like.  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  no  longer  Ehza,  or  Gloriana,  or  Mercilla, 
but  Cynthia.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  Spenser  married,  when  in  middle  life,  a 
very  beautiful  woman  with  light  hair,  feir  com- 
plexion, and  the  same  Christian  name  as  the 
Queen's ;  and  that  he  >ra3  very  fbnd  of  her,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  own  Epiiixalamion, 
which  is  tho  most  animated  and  anient  compo- 
sition of  that  sort,  though  chastened  by  good 
taste  and  dehcacy,  that  ever  was  made  to  idealise 
a  matrimonial  occasion : — 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  th^  holy  priest^  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
9ow  the  red  roses  flash  up  in  her  cheehS ! 
ihiat  even  the  angels,  which  continaally 
About  the  sacr^  altar  do  remain. 
Forget  their  serviiDe,  and  about  her  fly. 
Oft  piping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  iair. 
The  more  they  on  it  stare, 
ihit  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 
That  suffers  not  one  look  "^o  glance  awry,. 
Whieb  may  let  Ih  a  little  thought  unsonnd. 
Why  blnsh  yei,  love^  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 
The  pledge  of  sU  our  band  ?" 

fhe  exalting  poet  (observe,  this  is  his  own 
wedding-day,)  goes  on,  in  a  glorious  strain  of 
orafLovmkg  tenderness,  to  bliess  all  things  and 
]^rBon6,  that  ar^  nbar  to  him  and  his  bride  on 
that  auspicious  day  :•  and  then  he  caUs  for  the 
sacred  <4eriBs  of  silence  and  night :- 

The  whiles  il  hundred  little  winged  loves, 
Like  divers-feathered  doves. 
Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  the  bed, 
And  in  the  secret  dark  that  none  reproves. 
Their  pretty  stealths  shaU  work,  and  snares  shall 

spread, 
1\)  filch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight. 

But  alas  for  Mutability,  the  moumful  theme  of 
this  unflnished  seventh  book  of  fairy  romanee, 
and  the  inexorable  condition  of  real  life,  which 
seems  to  have  been  often  in  his  serious  con- 
templations, and  of  which  the  unhappy  reverses 
he  suffered  afford  a  melancholy  example !  Our 
gentie  and  genial  poet  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
domestic  and  rural  tranquillity  which^  was  for 
a  few  short  summers  allowed  him.  Rebellion, 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  that  just  reform 
which  had  been  delayed^  came  again  in  ld97; 
and  the  wild  insurgents,  led  by  Tyrone,  swept 
through  the  countiy,  and  overcame  the  Eoyal 
forces.  In  Jtfunster,  tiie  English-  settiers  were 
all  marl^ed  for  destruction.  The  estate  whioh 
had  been  bestowed  on  Spenser,  was  on^  forleited 
by  the  l>esmonds  for  their  part  i4  the  former 


rebellion.  A  fdrious  and  savage  band,  hounded' 
on  by  James  of  Desmond,  hastened  to  tear  tho 
poet  from  his  home.  He  fled  in  desperate  con- 
fusion, saving  nothing  except  his  wife  and  all 
but  (w^  of  Ms  children.  That  babe,  we  know 
not  how,  probably  by  the  neglect  of  a  servant, 
was  left  in  the  house  to  pexish.  The  fair  and 
strong  mansion  of  Kiloolman,  endeared  by  the 
sweetest  and  richest  associations,  was  burnt  by 
ruflianly  hands,  and  the  littie  child,  who  should 
have  inherited  an  immortal  name,  shrieked  in 
vain  for  help,  and  died  alone  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

The  heart  of  the  father  wad  broken ;  he  did 
not  for  many  days  survive.  Only  forty-four 
years  old,  with  prospects  as  fair  as  ev6r  in 
the  world,  when  the  civil  war  should  have  been 
suppressed,  with  a  vast  scheme  of  his  romance 
but  half  executed,  with  fiiends  yet  able  and 
anxious  to  assist  him,  with  aspirations  not  yet 
accomplished,  and  a  daily  augmented  fame,  it 
was  all  over  with  him.  His  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate nature  had  received  its  mortal  wound. 
Sick  and  sorrowful,  he  arrived  with  his  family 
in  London.  Here,  in  a  lodging  but  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  hallowed  Abbey,  where  he  now 
lies  near  Chaucer,  whose  example  first  moved 
him  to  become  the  seeond  great  name  in  English 
poetry,  Edmund  Spenser  died.  Peace  and 
honour,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  nation,  sectire 
his  earthly  rest,  and  make  the  plaoe  very  dear 
,and  sacred ! 

Of  his  particular  contributions  to  our  litera- 
ture, of  his  several  works,'  and  their  relation 
to  the  productions  of  other  authors^  English  and 
foreign,  we  could  say  a  great  deal ;  but  so  much 
has  already  been  said  by  others,  from  Warton  to 
Hazlitt,  that  we  had  better,  perhaps,  decline  a 
subject  which  req^uires  none  of  our  criticism. 
We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  an  interesting 
matter  of  inquiry-i— namely,  what  the  study  of 
Spenser  was  worth  to  Milton;  how  far  the 
sublime  visions  of  Hell,  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death, 
may  have  derived  thenr  vague  immensity  of 
irapematural  force  from  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  the  grand  pictorial  imagination  which 
conceived  that  ast(^U6hi]^  journey  of  Buessa, 
in  the  iron  car  of  I^ight,  down  to  the  house  of 
Pluto ;  and  that  still  more  wondrous  description 
of  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  with  the  throne  and 
endless  chain  of  his  infernal  dfiug^ter,  Ambition, 
to  which  a  crowd  of  mfEttuated  votaries  are 
mtadly  eli<iging.  W*  know  no  poetry,  not  even 
that  of  Dante  and  of  the  older  GieekSj  which 
can  be  so  weU  compart  with  **  Paradise  Lost" 
as  this  of  Spenser  can.  It  is  that  sublimity 
whkh  is  attained  by  the  suggestion  of  a  tran- 
seendant  vasl^ess  of  pow^  and  magnitude  of 
range,  b^ond  the  degrees  of  admeasurement, 
which  the  inteUeet  can  readily  apply.  Indis- 
tinct and  huge,  thwigh  glowing  with  a  strange 
and  lurid- Are,  Uke  the  creatures  of  fancy  whioh 
wef  seem  to  behold  in  the  westbm  sky  during 
a  clouded  and  stormy  suAsoty  these  monsters  and 
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dumeras  dire  loom  throagh  the  veil  of  saper- 
natural  mystery,  "when  the  poet  bids  them 
appear  to  trouble  the  scene.  Their  presence  is 
felt  as  much  as  seen.  At  other  times,  he  em- 
ploys a  different  art,  and  renders  the  picture 
complete,  by  giying  us  all  its  details,  with  a  few 
brief  touches.  The  mind's  eye  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  such  figures  as  those  of  iho  well- 
known  procession  of  the  Yices,  riding  upon  their 
various  emblematical  beasts,  by  which  the 
chariot  of  Duessa  is  drawn.  It  is  all 
ready  for  tho  portrait-painter,  like  a  group 
in  real  life.  Sleepy  Idleness,  in  his  monkish 
garb,  mounted  upon  his  slow-pacing  ass,  the 
bloated  and  loathsome  carcase  of  Gluttony, 
borne  by  a  filthy  swine,  Lechery  upon  his  goat, 
Avarice,  like  an  Eastern  merchant,  upon  a  camel 
loaded  with  his  coffers.  Envy  upon  the  ravenous 
wolf,  and  bloody  Wrath  upon  a  raging  lion — 
all  these  are  to  us,  as  if  we  had  seen  them  upon 
the  canvas  of  a  diorama;  we  know  precisely 
how  they  looked,  their  complexion,  gestures, 
and  attitudes.  The  driver,  Satan,  who  scourges 
them  on  from  behind,  we  do  not  see  so  clearly, 
but  his  occupation  is  less  heroic  than  that  of 
Milton's  "  Titanic  Evil  One."  The  feU  caval- 
cade passes  on, 

and  fttill  before  ih&r  way 
A  foggy  mist  had  ooyered  oU  the  land; 
And  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  Uy 
Bead  sknUs  and  bones  of  men  whose  life  had  gone  astray. 

Another  kind  of  sublimity,  which  Spenser  knows 
how  to  produce,  is  that  which  may  be  so  abun- 
dantly found  in  Dante — ^when  the  reader's  mind 
is  stimulated  violently,  by  the  representation  of 
something  so  revolting  to  the  sensuous  nature,  as 
to  excite  a  moral  reaction,  as  it  were,  an  uncon- 
scious effort  of  fortitude,  which  impairts  a  wild 
and  inexplicable  pleasure  upon  contemplating 
objects  of  extreme  disgust  and  horror.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  source 
of  imaginative  delight,  in  the  complicated  and 
contradictory  system  of  our  nervous  and  mental 
emotions,  let  the  metaphysicians  explain  it  as 
Ihey  may.     The  idea  of  that  which  is  painful, 
or  merel}^  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  such  as 
bodily  mutilation,  torture,  or  hideous  ugliness, 
discords  of  sound,  disproportion  of  shape,  or  even 
intense  and  overpowering  stench,  may  have  the 
character  of  sublimity,  and  may  be  a  legitimate 
means  of  artistic  effect.     The  description  of  that 
repulsive  female,  like  one  of  the  Eumenides,  Sin, 
in  ''Paradise  Lost,"  is  a  remarkable  instance. 
Spenser  has  many  such,  and  never  shrinks  from 
mentioning  their  most  abominable  and  disgusting 
circumstances.     This  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
him,  because  of  his  voluptuous  sensibililT  to  the 
agreeable  and  pleasing  qualities  of  his  more 
favoured  creations.    Kever  was  there  a  more 
luscious  enjoyment  of  all  things  which  nature 
has  made  most  grateful  to  the  human  eye,  ear, 
and  touch,  than  Spenser  everywhere  betrays. 
He  feels  the  influence  of  beautj  more  even  than 
the  Italians.    Whatever  is  delicious,  be  has  the  | 


capacity  to  receive  and  represent.  We  have 
heard  some  stoical  persons  reprove  him  for  a 
cloying  sweetness ;  but  then,  as  we  have  said, 
he  provides  the  wholesome  bitters  as  well  as  the 
sweet ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  oonrse  of  Spenser 
is  not  debilitating.  The  luxurious  abode  of 
Acrasia,  the  "  Bower  of  Bliss,"  is,  of  oourae, 
intended  to  represent  such  a  pemicioos  excess 
of  sensual  satisfactions,  and  if  the  reader  finds  a 
cloying  sweetness  in  that  description,  it  is  a 
proof  of  his  own  virtue,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
appeal  which  the  poet  has  addressed  to  him. 

We  have  never  seen  it  observed,  by  the  way, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  that  passage,  many 
consecutive  verses  at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  ''Faery  Queen,"  are  translated 
word  for  word  from  Tasso's  description  of  the 
garden  of  the  enchantress,  Armida,  in  which 
the  young  Chevalier  Binaldo  is  held  captive  by 
her  seductions.  In  Spenser's  time,  the  "  Geru- 
salemme  liberata,"  published  but  a  few  years 
before,  was  probably  known  to  hundreds  of 
English  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  studied 
Italian ;  and  he  could  not  be  accused,  therefore, 
of  a  design  to  appropriate  the  praise  of  that 
which  he  borrowed  from  his  dc^^t  eouthem 
contemporary.  Indeed,  he  possessed  a  store  in 
his  own  imagination  so  incomparably  richer  and 
more  various  than  that  of  the  Italian,  that  it 
must  have  been  by  way  of  complimenting  a 
brother  poet,  and  not  for  the  need  of  it,  that 
he  adopted  this  passage.  To  compare  the  anthor 
of  the  "  Eaery  Queen"  with  either  Ariosto  or 
Tasso,  some  of  whose  inventions  he  boldly 
made  use  o^  while  he  stamped  them  with  the 
sign  of  far  superior  breadth  and  poww,  would 
be  to  contrast  the  faint  and  unequal  outline 
with  the  glowing  harmonies  of  shape  and 
colour  that  a  mast^  of  painting  has  ezhilnted 
in  his  perfect  works  of  art 

Besides  the  great  romance,  which  contains  in 
the  highest  degree  all  the  exceUendes  of  that 
kind  of  composition,  we  have  mentioned  several 
other  poetical  works  of  Spenser,  which  we 
cannot  now  staj*  to  examine.  Some  of  them 
are  interesting  m  reference  to  the  events  of  his 
own  age,  whidi  to  Englishmen  must  appear 
always  worthy  of  being  remembered.  "  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale"  of  the  crafty  fox  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  satire  upon  Lord  Burldgh. 
The  earliest  and  most  faulty  poem  of  Spenser^s, 
his  collection  of  pastoral  dialogues  called  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  contains  many  signifl- 
cant  fidlusions  to  contemporary  affairs  in  Church 
and  State,  which  the  student  of  history  will  easily 
recognise.  Although  the  Lord  Treasurer  liked 
him  none  the  better  for  meddling  with  such 
matters,  the  sympathy  which  the  young  author 
ventured  to  express  for  Archbishop  Grindal, 
under  the  name  of  the  good  pastor  Al^tind, 
"  that  hath  been  long  ypent,"  when  that  liberal 
prelate,  for  having  recommended  t  the '.Queei^t^* 
try  a  milder  treatment  of  the  Dissenten^  was, 
imprisoned  b^  tb^  Star  Chamber,  will  oertflonly 
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confirm  Edmund  Spenser  in  our  good  opiniom, 
and  prove,  that  in  respect  for  the  great  principlefl 
of  toleration  and  freedom  of  thought,  he  was 
tar  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  so  nrach  nearer 
1x>  our  enlightened  selves. 

After  all,  he  was  not  far  removed  firom  the 
wise  men  of  any  time ;  and  we  are  always 
pleased  to  find  a  personal  connexion  between 
the  great  and  good,  who  lived  in  one  age,  and  a 
transmission  of  ideas  and  sentiments  from  the 
greatest  of  one  age  to  those  of  another.  It  was 
gratifying  to  meet  Spenser  first,  as  a  youthful 
scholaTf  in  the  house  of  Sidney;  a9d  so  it  is  to 


reflect  that  he  began  by  imitating  Chaucer, — 
not  a  wise  attempt.  Kor  was  the  affectation  of 
obsolete  and  antiquated  diction,  which  is  be- 
trayed in  the  **  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  success- 
ful in  clothing  his  rustic  dialogues  with  the 
desirable  air  of  simplicity ;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  artist  had  obtconed  a  better  instrument,  a 
copious  store  of  language,  and  a  system  of 
versification  of  unequalled  melody,  he  grate- 
fully acknowledged  himself,  in  one  of  his  latest 
worll^,  the  disciple  of  the  *'  Kentish  Shepherd 
Tityrus,"  the  next  follower  of  old  English 
Chaucer, 


SOME    UTERAET    DIVEBSIONS. 


Wbtiebs  of  books  were  never  bo  discursivB  and 
volatile  as  now.  There  is  no  knowing  what  you 
are  to  expect  from  the  antecedents  of  an  author. 
The  grave  divine  shall  start  you  on  a  succession 
of  guffiiwswith  his  comical  and  roUickinghumour; 
and  the  professed  novelist  shall  plunge  you  in 
perturbations  profound  and  painful  over  the 
saddest  solecisms  of  human  character  and  con- 
duct The  literary  faculty  is  everywhere,  and 
ererywhere  in  exercise:  "the  chiel  amang  us 
takin'  notes''  is  an  omnipresent  chiel,  who  besets 
us  in  our  waUring  and  talking,  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  lying  down  and  our  rising  up ;  so 
that  we  are  made  to  speak  and  act  print  without 
knowing  or  intending  it.  All  tradition  has  been 
Btereot}^)ed  long  since,  and  the  flying  gossip  of 
to-day  IS  the  literaiy  artide  of  to-morrow. 
More  than  this — shoals  of  littiraimira  of  both 
sexes  are  digging  and  burrowing  among  the  for- 
gotten rubbish  of  past  oentuiies,  to  discover  and 
drag  forth,  and  re-animate,  the  forms  and  phases 
of  persons  and  things  consigned  to  the  tomb 
of  all  the  Capulets  ages  ago.  Of  the  value  of 
the  gems  they  bring  to  light,  there  will  be  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion ;  but  the  pleasing  fact 
to  these  literary  resurrection-men  (and  women) 
is,  that  there  is  a  market  for  them  all,  an  appe- 
tite that  grows  all  the  hungrier  by  what  it  feeds 
on,  and  may  be  stimulated  but  cannot  be  appeased 
by  every  fi^sh  banquet.  In  consequence  of  this 
universal  taste  for  what  is  piquant  and  novel, 
and,  let  us  add,  scandalous,  in  reference  to  our 
honoured  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and 
great  grand  ditto,  we  are  being  continually  f^ted 
with  fresh  exhumations  firom  the  exhaustless 
mines  which  old  books  and  old  correspondence 
present  to  the  diggers.  For  our  own  part  we 
confess  to  a  relish  for  such  disjeota,  and  make 
no  sonrole  of  acknowledging  our  gratitude  to 
the  authors  of  the  counUess  volumes  of  Ana, 
Memoirs,  Correspondence,  Materials  for  History, 
and  such-like  collectanea  and  compilations  with 
which  the  circulating  libraries  abound,  and  of 
which  each  revolving  season  sends  fox^  its 


quota.  It  is  good  to  know  something  of  the 
private  Ufe  and  habits  of  the  fortes  ante  Aga- 
memnona  ;  and  if  it  is  consoling  to  hear  that  they 
were  subject  to  the  like  passions,  and  subdued  by 
the  same  littlenesses,  as  ourselves,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  knowledge  should  be  withheld 
from  us.  It  may  help  us  to  preserve  our  self- 
respect,  and  shield  us  from  the  despairing  notion 
that  we  have  degenerated  from  our  ancestors, 
and  are  incapable  of  imitating  their  example. 
Individually,  we  don't  care  a  straw  to  be  told 
that  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montague  revelled  in 
a  dirty  fsice,  wore  her  hair  uncombed  and  fLuffy, 
and  fidgeted  in  a  chemise  that  had  not  been 
washed  for  a  month ;  but  even  the  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  fact  may  be  consoling  to. 

somebody — ^Mrs. ,  for  instance,  who  candidly 

confessed  to  us  the  other  day,  that  so  far  from 
having  any  sympathies  with  this  hydropathic 
age,  she  preferred  dry-rubbing  in  her  personal 
practice,  and  invariably  confined  herself  to  that 
during  the  winter  months !  To  a  lazy  fellow 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  great  men 
have  been  slug-a-beds  in  their  time,  and  yet  rose 
early  enough  to  win  a  reputation ;  while  topers 
may  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  Addison  was 
fond  of  his  bottie,  and  never  half  so  brilliant  in 
any  other  company.  In  this  way  no  end  of 
sweets  may  be  gathered  frt>m  the  mass  which  the 
workers  in  the  literary  hive  do  their  best  to 
accumulate.  As  to  the  influence  of  virtuous 
example  which  they  also  uplift  for  our  admira- 
tion and  emulation,  we  need  say  nothing — ^we 
are  so  virtuous  a  people  now  that  a  hint  on  that 
score  would  be  but  a  waste  of  ink— example  of 
our  forefathers,  indeed ! — it  were  a  lucky  thing 
for  them  if  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  our's. 

The  above  remarks  have  arisen  from  the 
rapid  perusal  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Doran's,  put  into 
our  hands  W  a  friend,  entitled,  '*  Habits  and 
Men,  witii  Bemnants  of  Becord  touching  the 
Makers  of  Both."*    The  book,  on  the  whole,  is 

•  fxttdab:  BcQtle^. 
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^otOty  of  taUnr  rd&k  among  the  veir  best  of 
the  6la88  to  which  we  hate  r&n^.  It  is  the 
WoA  of  A  writer  fbr  better  qualified  for  literary 
labour  thaa  the  ^' reBorrectionists''  above  alluded 
to — and  is  not  only  ftdl  of  curious  matter 
oiumingly  selected,  but  is  fiavoured  with  so 

Eigeut  a  Bpioe  of  erudition,  coupled  with  a 
d  of  dry,  careless  humour,  that  while  it  will 
be  sure  to  entertain  the  light  reader,  it  will  also 
ftexish  pleasant  pabulum  for  those  of  a  more 
rdfietitive  turn  It  treats  of  the  habits  of  mau 
and  woihankind  in  a  twofold  way,  giving  us  the 
garments  and  the  wearers  of  them  during  a  long 
course  of  time,  from  Queen  Etheldreda,  ''  qum 
enim  lota  erat  oorde,  non  neoesse  erat  ut 
lavabatur  oorpoie''  (who  was  so  tiioroughly  well- 
waahed  in  heart  that  she  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  wash  her  person),  down  to  Beau  Bnunmel, 
who  consorted  with  royalty  by  sheer  force  of 
impudence,  and  who  ruined  himself  by  an  ex- 
ceMive  display  of  the  same  fine  quality,  and 
peririied  miserably  in  exile  and  poverty.  The 
volume  has  the  unusual  merits  of  being  brief, 
pithy,  and  agreeable  to  read ;  it  deals  much  in 
Uoi^rophical  details  of  d  curious  oast,  and  con- 
tains, mingled  with  matters  broa^  comic, 
others  that  are  seriously  startling,  as  weU  as 
scraps  of  narrative  both  novel  ahd  amusing.  We 
extract  the  fblloWing  scene  in  a' tragedy  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  ftbm  the  paper  entitled 
''  three  Actd  and  an  Epflogue  :"— 

**  Batthasar,*^  said  a  fine-looluiig  lad  in  the  priaon  of 
Orleans,  "ytm  are  a  bmte." 

By  way  of  veply  to  this  testimonial  to  characfter,  the 
gaoler  struck  the  bqy  with  his  benvy  bnnch  o^  keys  on 
tie  head.  The  bkm  sent  young  Edmnnd  ata^ering 
against  the  wall.  He  reooreced  himself,  however,  and 
dilnntlessly  repeated — 

'*  Baltbacar,  yon  are  nothing  better  than  a  brute !"  . . . 

Balthazar  was  incontestably  a  brute;  and  young 
TUterry  hid  lust  told  him  so  lor  tho  third  thne,  when 
tBs  youthfol  Madftnle  de  Chan^  opehed  th6  door  of  her 
cfiU,  and  etttived  the  gallery.  This  hitter  was  secured  at 
either  end  by  an  iron  gra^ig,  whieh  was  always  locl^  j 
bnt  the  cells  themselves^  twelve  in  numbe^  with  three 
or  ^our  oocmnnts  iti  each«  were  barred  and  natiened  only 
at  night  The  **  ctOzen^  inhabiting  them  w«re  untried 
aristocrats ;  and  nntp  the  hiw  oondenlned  them  (o  death, 
therjr  werd  allowed  the  liberty  of  an  obecore  gailery,  from 
Which  they  eould  not  by  any  meana  escape  to  iiieedom. 

The  proud  beauty  Who,  aU)eit  so  youugy  had  been  some 
months  a  widow,  was  paanuff  on  her  way  to  an  adjacent 
cell,  but  aha  paused  for  an  instant  to  kiss  yoUng  Bdmond 
oH  the  brow,  and  t^  address  iomd  words  of  r^moiistranoe 
to  Baithaaa^  touching  his  treatment  of  the  little  king  of 
the  gallery,  a«  Thierry  was  called. 

"May  our  holy  mother  the  guillotine  hug  hi^  as  she 
did  our  other  kin^,  Capet  !**  said  Balthazar.  "  The  little 
reptile  taunted  me  because  hie  father  bad  escaped  f^ni 
Amiens  arid  I'eatihed  Enghmd ;  and  he  refused,  moreover, 
to  carry  the  pretty  message  I  gave  him  from  the  puli£o 
aeettser,  and  addreMd  to  yoU>  dfoyenne.'' 

The  boy's  ^ee  filled  with  tears.  Tbsv  tprar^  like  the 
twin  fouotuns  of  Benttji^  from  a  (Hvided  source.  J6y 
sent  them  gushing  ki  the  thought  of  his  ISither's  escape; 
and  BottQ^  paid  its  tribute  at  the  p^ll  whidi  was  theii 
throating  his  good  fiflend  Madame  de  Oha^y. 

That  lady  loosened  her  bracelet,  rea^pBted  it  on  her 
marble  arm,  and  askadi,  as  she  did  so,  what  the  public 
accuser  could  possibly  have  to  say  to  her. 


<'Ah!  ahr  roared  Balthazar  the  brute;  "Be  Invites 
you  to  honour  the  tribunal  with  your  presenee  tcvnight ; 
and  ths/iM0Jkns0  with  th»  hrottd  knifs  wiU  tasid  yon  an 
iawtatiflp  to  iwnl-har  party  iUHUionam/' 

"Beit  80^"  said  tho  young  haaa^>  withoot  mpgneat 
emotion.  "  In  the  mean  time^  Vive  le  Mot  i  And  now, 
my  little  king  Edmond,  let  us  leave  citizen  Balthazar  to 
bis  reflections,  and  come  with  me  to  the  soirifoof  Hadamo 
da  BDhaB." 

"TheywiU  oab  off  your  bead  f  eriffl  BOttenr,  with 
a  oiadenr  meant  for  snidty. 

"2%«)r/"  said  the  lady,  with  great  sweetness;  "not  if 
they  are  ffaHant  gentlemen.  They  will  be  the  very 
eantUiU  of  batchers  indeed,  if  they  strike  off  so  pretty  a 
head  as  mine;  n'mt^fe-pag,  mom  roif*  mSA  sihe  to 
Edmond. 

Bnt  the  boy's  heart  was  too  ftdl  to  answer. 
•  ...  *  ■ 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  afternoon  when  Kadsme 
de  Cbarry,  with  Edmond,  entered  the  cell  whose  oldest 
occupant  and  recognised  proprietor  was  the  Counteas  de 
Bohun,  a  lady  who  had  once  borne  the  honoured  name  of 
De  Qirardin.  A  large  party  was  assembled,  and,  save 
the  tocallty,  the  hour,  and  thd  absence  of  Qghta,  there 
was  little  to  distingnbh  it  from  a  party  in  the  ChanasSe 
d'Antin.  Some  were  at  cards,  some  were  looking  at  pic- 
tures, some  were  circulating  wsandnl,  and  a  few  were 
npplng  eait  sucrSe,  heightened  as  to  flavour  with  a  little 
capiUaire.  Francois  Vouillet,  the  son  of  a  chair-mender, 
Witts  thete  playiug  the  guitar.  Hik  poverty  had  not  saved 
him  from  the  suspicion  of  holding  aristocratic  o^mons, 
taor  had  his  misfortunea  procured  ftnr  him  any  considera- 
tion from  the  aristocratiB.  He  attended  among  them  as 
a  hired  musician,  and  he  played  for  the  dinner 
which  he  could  not  pjrchasc.  The  app^aranbo  of  the 
new-tiomers  interrupted'  tue  Sbn^,  fbr  a  shout  of  Vibe  le 
Moi  hailed  the  arrival  of  JBdmond,  and  the  most  eovrteons 
welcomings  that  of  his  eotnpaniou.  M.  de  Bohnn,  who 
was  attnred  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  and  the  only  in^ 
dividual  in  the  cell  not  in  full  c&ess,  advanced  to  Madame 
de  Cbarry  and  gallantly  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

"You  are  homing  BepubUdan  in  your  tartes,"  said 
that  eacquisite  lady,  as  she  pohited  to  the  flannel 
robe'de-phambiC^^ 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Count,  laughing,  "  I  am  twice  as 
aristocratic  as  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  the  very  quihiessenoe 
of  a  kniffbt  aridgentlemkn.  It  is  not  two  years  since  wc 
vliited  him'  at  vietitta,  and  hh  received  the  CoontesS  and 
myself  in  nb  oMier  Ansa  than  Ms'i^irt." 

"Oh!"  exeMmed all  the hulies at  oiteB. 

"  It  is  true,"  exclaimed  Itfadame  de  Bohun,  oorTobasa- 
tivcly,  "and  yet  short  of  the  truth:  hd  had  one  arm 
withdinwn  from  the  sleeve,  aUd  within  it  he  took  my 
own,  and  Ud  me  into  the  apartment  of  his  young 
danghter4n-law." 

It  was  within  aa  hour  of  the  evening  period  for  bek- 
iug  up,  when  the  wife  ot  Balthazar  entered  the  room 
with  but  scant  attention  to  ceremony,  and  telling 
Edmond  as  she  passed  him  tbat  she  had  just  well  be&ten 
her  husbaiid  for  his  cruelty  to  the  "littM  Idnff  "  of  the 
pKison,  she  advanced  towards  Madame  de  Onarry,  and 
whispered  sotnetiiing  in  her  ear.  With  aU  ber  ooonge, 
the  fair  creature  slightly  trembled ;  but  she  arose, 
begged  the  Chevalier  Fabien  to  play  out  her  cards,  and 
promised  speedily  to  return.  An  inquiring  look  was 
directed  to  her  by  all  the  company,  bnt  she  gave  it  no 
rtply  either  by  word  or  gesture.  8be  leA  tbe  eail,  ac- 
oompanied  by  the  gaoWsirife,  )ttd  foUowed  by  Edmond. 
The  latter^  in  speeehless  fear,  saw  beiir  deseend.the  pourt- 
yard  between  two  gendarmes.  Thewxeket  wdb  locked 
upon  him;  but  from  the  window  he  beheld  her  rudely 
pushed  int6  a  bdildlu^,  in  which  the  rtfvohxtionary 
tribvacud  w^  wont  to  hofil  its  bloody  tf  ttlngs. 

The  "litUe  king"  harai  intd  tears,  a  weaknAft  of 
which  he  became  \Sd  asliamed  wheu  he  felt  ^  arm  of 
the  gaoler's  wife  passed  round  his  neck,  and  heard  words 
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Vhm  tint  period  th«gr  stood  in  otter  aflenee  fot « 
quarter  of  an  liour,  at  the  end  oi  which  time  thej  anr 
Madame  de  Qiany  farought  oat  from  the  boildiog  and 
made  to  enter  a  cart,  which  waa  driven  and  backed  up 
to  the  etep*  expressly  to  receira  her.  At  the  soimd  et 
a^  iMokan  glass  and  a  hoy's  seream,  her  fiioe,  |mle  and 
dSpoifiefl,  was  tianied  to  the  window  throogh  which 
Sdncod  had  thrast  Us  head^  She  smiled  tha  sweet 
snule  of  a  dypg  saint,  and  the  radiancy  of  a  martyr 
aeomed  to  glow  aroond  her  as  she  pointed  to  Heaven, 
and  wHfa  ha  eyes  stiU  fixed  on  the  hoy,  nttored  the 
wovdi^  ^  Bspersoee  I  AMaa  1*  In  another  moment  the 
oavt  laceirai  two  mora  Tietiau,  and,  wiA  ita  kad  of 
oonragaoaa  nuaeiy,  soen  allar  disappeared  beneath  the 
archway  that  led  to  the  exterior  of  the  prison.  Before 
the  ckumes  of  the  cathedral  had  stmck  the  next  qoarter, 
tirree  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  HoDfliear  de  Fabien 
had  jfttt  won  the  game  with  his  coasm's  cards. 

^dtioea  Fabienr  lOBiad  the  voice  of  Belthasar  at 
the  door  oftbeoeH 

**  May  I  not  ^eak  a  word  with  Ttfadaiae  de  Cherry 
before  you  lock  us  np  fbr  the  night  ?"  said  the  Che- 
vidier. 

*"llie  Citqyenne  Charry  has  been  dead  these  ten  ml- 
fnAeB,"  answered  the  brute,  witii  his  nsaal  Uantness; 
"  and   CSAiaoQ   Eahien  will  never  be  locked  vp  hare 


"Bab!"  sud  the  Chevalier,  who  not  only  felt,  sick, 
but  looked  so. 

^The  aathorities  are  at  the  door,  ready  to  read  to  you 
the  decree  which  disehargea  yea  from  custody.  The 
tribvaal  ia  growing  tender^  ithas  demanded  bat  three 
Uvea  to>day.  It  seea  no  groond  fi>r  aAnwayng  yon,  u^ 
it  has  ordered  the  dtizea,  Edmond  Thiezry,  to  find  his 
way  to  his  father — if  he  can.  The  nngratefnl  villain 
nearly  threw  me  On  my  bade  as  I  opened  the  wicket  to 
eet  himfiree." 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemett,^'  said  De  Fabien,  who  sod- 
denly  recovered  both  his  coarage  and  his  oolooi^  ''I  wish 
yon  a  good  ni^dit,  v^  lock  like  mine.  I  am  now  eli- 
l^le  to  the  haU  4  la  ^illotine,  for  I  have  had  a  rela- 
tive who  has  been  beheaded." 

"Poor  Ifodttne  de  Charry!^  exclaimed  the  sympa- 
thetic ladles,  as  the  tears  ran  down  their  eheeks,  with 
laughing  at  the  Chevalier's  drollery. 

"Poor  «tf .'"  said  M.  de  Bohnn,  *<for  now  S^hnond  is 
gone^  who  will  sew  on  a  button  former  or  mend  a  rent  in 
my  dothes  P" 

A  transitiQil  from  the  koTrors  of  the  revolu- 
tionery  prison  to  the  frivolities  of  the  regal 
toalaty  w^  only  be  tetradng  ft  step  which  too 
many  unibrtiinatea  were  compelled  to  take  in 
th«  days  of  demagogue  role.  The  author,  in 
intMdaeing  ns  to  the  ''Tiring-bowers  of 
Qveeas/'  bids  ns  tread  lightly  on  what  is  sacred 
gmmd.  Of  its  sacredness  tiie  reader  may  judge 
f^NMft  the  fbw  itet&s  we  abbreviate  for  his  amuse- 
xaent  To  begin;  Matilda,  of  Flanders,  the 
first  Queen  afto  the  I^orman  invasion,  was  an 
elegant  dresser.  When  she  died  she  bequeathed 
her  gotments  by  will,  giving  her  tunic  to  the 
Ahboy  of  ttie  Hdly  Trinity,  and  all  her  petti- 
coats to  the  nuns,  ifatilda,  of  Scotland,  wifb 
of  Henry  I.,  was  the  first  to  introduce  tight 
lacing:  Eleanora,  consoct  of  Henry  II.,  was 
an  extravagiant  hussy,  and  half  ruined  her  maids 
of  konour  hy  the  splendour  she  compelled  them 
to  mai&tain.  Sing  Jtka  aUowsmoed  las  Wifb; 
meoBitting  the  dotii  for  her  garments,  and  re- 


stricting her  in  shoes.     Henry  III.  and  his 
Queen,  both  insufferable  fbps,  bilked  their  tailois 
and  dress-makers — ^glitterea  like  dragon-fiies  at 
other  people's  expense,  and  united  with  the 
gaudiest  splendour  the  most  intense  meanness. 
They  invited  themselves  daily  to  dine  wilh  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  London,  and  having  first 
devoured  the  viands,  finished  by  wallong  oft 
with  Ihe  plate !    Eleanora,  wife  of  Edward  I., 
was  l^e  Boyal  mother  of  all  good  Englisix  house- 
wives, and  first  introduced  tapestry  and  hang- 
ings into  the   dwelling;   and  she  is  the  only 
sovereign  who  ever  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  her 
tailor.    "When  she  died  Edward  swore  eternal 
grief,  and  in  the  following  week  took  to  ^biing, 
and  ended  by  marrying  Karguerite,  of  E^rance, 
who  made  him  a  good  wife,  dressed  becomingly, 
and  paid  her  tailor's  bills.     Eichard  11.  pledged 
half  nis  jewefe  to  pay  for  his  bride  and  bridal. 
His  wife  was  Anne,  of  Bohemia ;  she  was  not 
remarkable   for   dressing,  but    she  ruled  her 
husband  without  his  knowing  it,  and,  according 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  the 
statement  at   her  grave-side,  she   passed  bar 
leisure  in  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
(Bohemian)  tongue.  Joanna,  of  Karvarre,  spouse 
of  Henry  TV.,  was  a  penurious    dame,   and 
mourned  for  the  King  in  a  black  cloth  j^^wn  at 
seven  and  eightpence  the  yard,  With  eighteen- 
pence  for  the  majdng,  and  shoes  zt  seven-pence 
the  pair.    Eatherine,  of  Valois,  wife  of  Heniy 
v.,  whose  wooing   Shakspeare  has  recorded, 
dressed  with  taste.    Her  corpse  was  taken  from 
her  tomb,  during  the  repairs  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  never  replaced.     "  It  became 
mummified,  and  in  a  eoffin  with  a  loose  lid,  was 
open  to  the  eye   and  touch.     People   kissed 
it    fijT    twopence,    until   the   year   in    which 
Iiouis  XYI.  was  beheaded,  and  thrones  be- 
gan  to  tumble.'^      The    body   was    then    no 
longer  considered  a  dainty  morsel,  or  a  profitable 
investment  to  the  self-denying  Bean  and  Chapter, 
and  it  was  unceremoniously  swept  into  the  duet- 
hole  covered  by  "Westminster  Abbey.  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  provident  housewife, 
and  made  her  tailor  mend  eight  goWns  at  the 
cost  of  two-pence  a-piece.      She  preferred  to 
pawn  heir  plate  rather  than  borrow  money.    Of 
the  wives  of  Henry  Vlil.,  Katherine  of  Arra- 
gon  entered  London  wearing  a  broad,  r6und  hat, 
and  considered  that  dressing-time  was  murdered 
time.    Anne  of  Boleyh  spent  morb  time  at  h^r 
tnirror  than  any  of  the  rest ;  she  brought  in 
hanging  sleeves  and  kerchief  collar-bands,  whidt 
were  both,  in  her  case,  devices  to  conceal  per- 
sonal defects.    Jane  Seymour  had  a  different 
taste.    At  her  dedth  poor  Henry  wept — ^because 
he  had  missed  the  chatde  of  butchering  her. 
Anne  of  Cleves  (^me  to  him  bundled  up  in  a 
dozen  petticoats,  after  the  Suteh  fashion,  and 
horrified  him.     She  wa^  a  bettef  cook  than  a 
Queen ;  but  she  had  the  wit  to  save  her  neck, 
and  got  away  from  the  Boyal  father  of  Englisk 
wife-smashers  with  a  retiring  pension.  Katherino 
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Howapd  was  in  most  things  her  opposite ;  and 
Kathcrine  Parr,  the  sixth  wife,  was  superior  to 
both;  she  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  ''very 
woman  " — was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  needle, 
and  knew  how  to  blend  magnificence  with  sim- 
plicity. Mary  Tudor  bought  her  bonnets,  at  1/. 
each,  at  the  shop  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  Grresham, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  Boleyns.  She 
burned  Protestants,  and,  grosser  outrage  on 
propriety,  marred  a  superb  wedding- costume 
by  wearing  with  it  a  black  scarf  and  scarlet 
shoes!  Elizabeth  in  her  youth  was  put  to 
hard  shifts  to  make  an  appearance;  she  had 
neither  gown,  kirtle,  nor  petticoat,  foresmocks, 
body-stitchets,  sleeves,  mufEers,  nor  biggins; 
but  she  made  herself  amends  when  she  came  to 
the  throne;  and  in  her  later  days  she  main- 
tained four-score  wigs,  and  had  the  costume  of 
every  eivilised  country — appearing  in  a  fresh 
one  every  day.  She  had  a  dairy  at  Bam  Elmes, 
where  she  played  the  milk-maid.  She  scan- 
dalised the  public  by  receiving  Leicester  in  her 
bed-room  before  she  rose,  and  accepting  his 
services  at  her  toilet.  She  was  greedy,  and  took 
all  she  oould  get,  receiving  '*  with  both  hands, 
and  giving  witi^  tiie  little  finger."  As  she  grew 
older  she  lost  what  little  attraction  she  ever  had; 
at  forty-five  she  was  but  a  **  questionable 
vision" — at  three-score  she  walked  amid  her 
crowd  of  nobles,  "  wrinkled,  small-eyed,  with 
teeth  that  made  her  smile  hideous,  and  with 
false  hair,  but  that  red."  The  older  she  grew 
the  more  she  dressed ;  but  in  spite  of  her  glit- 
tering jewels,  her  painted  face,  and  braided 
perriwig,  the  people  saw  she  waa  dying.  Anne  of 
Benmark  had  a  vUo  taste  in  dress.  ,  She  brought 
in  the  huge  farthingales,  and  a  bevy  of  her 
dames  might  be  seen  stuck  fast  in  a  narrow 
passage,  without  the  power  to  advance  or  re- 
treat. The  King  issued  a  proclamation  against 
them,  and  the  ladies,  to  spite  him,  wore  them 
till  he  died,  and  then  left  them  off.  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  gay  and  graceful  at  her 
husband's  Court,  but  in  her  exUe  wore  con- 
tentedly the  coarsest  stuffs.  Louis  XIV.  buried 
her  splendidly,  and  Charles  II.  spent  twice  as 
much  in  mourning  as  would  have  kept  her  and 
her  household  all  her  days.  E^therine  of  Bra- 
ganza  had  little  taste  for  dress,  but  had  a  taste 
for  music;  she  was  a  handsome  woman,  and 
looked  well  in  a  full  Court  suit.  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena,  wife  of  James  II.,  hated  rouge,  and  only 
wore  it  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  wishes. 
Queen  Anne,  who  was  lame,  had  to  be  carried 
to  her  coronation  in  a  sedan  chair, — ^her  train 
hanging  out  behind,  and  borne  by  pages. 
Being  Queen  of  Erance,  as  well  as  of  England, 
she  must  be  attended  by  Erench  nobility ;  but 
the  real  article  was  not  to  be  had,  and  therefore 
a  couple  of  fellows  were  dressed  up  to  represent 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  She 
made  the  fortunes  of  her  washerwomen  and 
sempstresses,  and  married  one  of  the  latter  to 
the  son  pf  the  Bishopof  £1^:  ^  also  knighted 


John  Duddlestone,  bodice-maker  of  Bristol. 
She  was  ruled,  as  all  the  world  knows,  by  the 
Duohess  of  Marlborough,  who  appropriated  her 
cast-off  clothes,  and  not  content  with  the  last 
wear  of  the  Royal  robes,  would  always  have 
the  last  word  in  dispute.  Anne  had  ^penchant 
for  monstrous  wigs  on  the  male  head,  and  was 
offended  with  Prinoe  Eugene  for  appearing  in 
her  presence  in  a  tie-wig.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  mourned  in  a  dress  of  black, 
white,  and  purple — a  practice  sanctioned  by 
other  Courts.  Sophia'Dorothea,  wife  of  Greoi^ 
L,  never  visited  the  oountry  of  which  she  was 
queen.  For  allowing  Count  KSnigsmark  to  kiss 
her  hand,  her  husband  murdered  the  Count  and 
shut  her  up  in  prison  for  thirty  years.  Caro- 
line, wife  of  George  11.,  attended  to  her  toilet 
and  her  devotions  at  the  same  time.  While  her 
nymphs  were  adorning  her  body,  the  chaplain, 
Whiston,  stood  at  the  door  preferring  prayers  for 
her  soul.  Sometimes  tiie  nymphs  would  shut 
the  door,  and  then  the  chaplain  would  stop. 
This  netUed  the  Queen,  who  inquired,  '^  Why  do 
you  stop  ?"  ''  Because,"  said  the  chaplain,  *^  I 
do  not  choose  to  whistle  the  Word  of  Crod 
through  the  key-hole."  Old  Queen  Charlotte 
lived  in  transition  times,  and  wore  the  costume 
of  two  separate  centuries :  she  lacked  taste,  and 
did  not  become  the  robes  she  wore.  Dr.  Doran 
does  not  teU  us,  what  was  the  fi^t,  that  she  was 
an  incorrigible  miser,  and  hoarded  thousands  of 
old  garments  till  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
moth.  He  calls  the  unfortunate  victim  of  that 
contemptible  scoimdrel,  Geoige  IV.,  coarse  and 
heartless,  and  does  justice  to  Queen  Adelaide  in 
declaring  that  she  was  simply  a  lady,  and 
would  haye  been  a  thoroughly  tidy,  honest, 
careful  housewife  in  any  sphere  of  life. 

From  the  "Tiring  Bowers  of  Queens,"  we 
shall  pass  to  a  tiring  bower  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. There  stands  in  Paris,  on  the  side  of  the 
old  Temple,  a  rag-market,  which  presents  the 
strangest  spectacle  in  that  way  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world.  In  one  dense  mass,  separated 
only  by  narrow  passages,  in  which  it  is  barely 
possible  for  two  people  to  pass  each  other,  nearly 
two  thousand  shops  aie  cranmied  and  compressed 
together.  They  contain  everything  to  be  found 
in  the  most  extensive  x^talogue  of  personal  adorn- 
ments, as  well  as  everything  for  domestic  use 
that  can  be  manufactured  from  the  woven  fabrics 
of  all  countries — and  lastly,  all  articles  of  leather, 
of  iron,  and  of  other  metals  adapted  either  for 
personal  use  or  for  culinary  operations.  Ladies' 
bonnets  are  marshalled  in  battalions  ten  thou- 
sand strong — ^parasols  rival  in  number  the  pines 
in  the  forest — ^there  is  ribbon  enough  to  girdle 
the  world,  and  almost  lace  enough  to  veil  it — 
and  everything  is  second-hand,  and  of  oourse 
dirt-cheap.    "In  this  quarter,"  says  our  author, 

takes  place  the  last  traDsaction  of  the  black  dreas-coet, 
the  ailk  wabtcoat,  and  the  black  leather  boots.  The 
French /0f«2^efofiui0,  M.  B'ADglemoat,  has  devoted  much 
of  hia  acate  obeervation  to  the  miqman  of  the  Temple 
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SSxcfaange.  It  is  from  him  we  learn  that  when  a  coat 
has  paased  tbroagh  all  its  degrees  of  descent — when  it 
has  been  tnmsierred  from  iraker  to  owner,  from  the 
latter  to  his  valet,  from  the  valet  to  the  porter,  and  from 
that  fauctionary  to  the  Norman  who  plies  in  Paris  the 
Tocation  which  is  monopolised  in  London  by  the  sons  of 
aiunent  Israel — ^it  soon  after  arrives  at  the  Temple,  the 
necropolis  of  Parisian  costumes.  It  is  there  tnmed, 
mended,  and  re-made;  it  has  yet  a  phase  to  go  thitmgh 
before  it  is  ultimately  sold  to  those  Paris  nuarofacturers 
who  make  "I'dngrais  delain,"  guano  for  wom-ont  clothes. 
This  last  phase  it  owes  to  the  mgenuity  of  the  brothers 
Menrt-de-Sdf. 

This  name,  Menrt-de-Smf,  as  we  are  told  by  H. 
I>*AQglemont,  is  not  a  name  invented  by  the  Paris  wits. 
The  family  of  Meurt-de.Soif  (die  of  thirst),  has  its  re- 
sidence in  the  Sixth  Arrondissement.  Its  especial  occupa- 
tion is  the  purchase  of  old  garments  in  huge  quantities, 
which  are  made  temporarily  to  wear  a  new  aspect,  and 
then  sold  to  the  suburban  beaux  who  sun  themselves 
heyond  the  barriers. 

The  traffic  carried  on  by  this  family  takes  place  at 
night,  by  torchlight^  and  by  Dutch  auction.  There  you 
may  see  put  up  a  coat  from  the  studio  of  Humann,  a 
genuine  waistcoat  from  the  hand  of  Blanc,  and  trousers 
whose  incomparable  cut  declares  them  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  genius  and  shears  of  Nurbach  $  in  a  word,  the 
coetnme  complete  of  a  "  fashionable"  of  the  firtt  water — 
for  how  much  ?  Three  francs  !^ust  ludf-a-crown  I — the 
pleasantry  of  the  vendor  included,  without  extra  charge. 

This  pleasantry  is  something  like  that  of  our  "  Cheap 
Jacks,"  whose  invention  is  so  facile,  and  whose  power  of 
lying  Qxoeeds  that  of  Osten-Sacken  and  the  Czar  together. 
"  LM>k,  gentlemen,"  exclaims  one  of  the  Hlustrions  house 
in  qne^on,  **  this  ooat  originally  belonged  to  a  Bussian 
Prince,  and  was  tlie  means  of  rendering  him  irresistible 
in  the  eyes  of  a  datiseuse  of  the  Grande  CAiaumiirc.  It 
subsequently  became  the  admiration  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Closerie  du  Lilas,  who  saw  its  effect  on  the  back  of 
a  celebrated  corn-cutter.  By  means  of  this  coat  the  valet 
of  a  'milord'  carried  off  a  figwraide  from  the  little 
The&tre  des  D^assemens,  who  mistook  him  for  his  master. 
The  ooat  has  come  to  us  immediately  from  this  last  pos- 
sessor, the  extravagance  of  whose  Bulcinea  compelled 
him  to  port  with  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding 
all  these  glorious  souvenirs,  in  spite  of  all  the  conquests 
duo  to  it^  I  gwe  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  at  three  francs  \ 
Three  francs !  there  is  an  opportviity  for  those  acous- 
tomed  to  profit  by  it !" 

The  ooat  put  up  at  three  francs  has  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing value  put  upon  it,  until  it  is  at  last  purcoased  at 
thirty  sous;  Nurbach's  trousers  go  for  a  franc;  and 
Blanc's  wiustcoat  for  the  small  price  of  fifty  centimes — 
fivepenoe ! 

The  garments  thus  xmrchased  are  often  only  retained 
for  a  single  Sunday,  some  fHe  day,  on  which  the  poor 
cavalier  desires  to  look  splendid,  though  it  be  with  a 
second-hand  splendour,  in  the  eyes  of  his  "  belle.**  tf  the 
costume  holds  together  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a 
nighfs  daaoing,  it  is  often  re-sold  to  the  Temple  mer- 
chants^  who  repair  the  damage^  and  again  fit  it  to  the 
hack  of  some  ephemeral  dandy  of  thg  suburbs,  who  wishes 
hut  to  shine  for  a  "  little  day." 

**  La  M^re  Moskow"  drives  her  trade  by  the  side  of  the 
Meort-de-Soifs.  She  is  an  ex-vivandi^re  of  the  Grand 
Army,  who  lets  out  body-linen  to  poor  gentlemen  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity.  A  shirt  may  be  hind  of  her  for  a 
week  fxK  the  modest  price  of  twopence,  the  wearer  being 
required  merely  to  leave  his  old  one,  by  way  of  a  security 
deposit.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than,  not  the 
deposit^  but  the  way  in  which  the  request  is  made ;  and 
a  shirt  of  La  M^  Moskow  might  have  been  worn,  with- 
out a  scruple,  at  Lord  0'Grady*s  by  the  Reverend  Ozias 
Polyglot,  or  the  better-endowed  Reverend  Obadiah 
Pringle. 

Tho  only  wearable  commodity  which  we  can- 


not recollect  ever  having  met  with  in  the  great 
second-hand  mart  of  the  Temple  is  a  wig.  The 
deficiency  does  not  extend  to  the  volume  before 
us,  in  which  there  is  an  entertaining  chapter  on 
"  Wigs  and  their  Wearers."  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  Roman  Otho  wore  one  to  conceal  his 
baldness,  and  that  Martial  satirised  the  dandies 
and  coquettes  of  his  day  for  supplementing  their 
attractions  by  wearing  false  hair.  The  early 
Christian  fatikers  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  the 
wig-weaver,  and  preached  against  his  wares  as 
unbecoming  to  Christianity.  St.  Jerome  thun- 
dered against  wigs,  and  for  centuries  they  were 
denounced  by  council  after  council.  St.  Am- 
brose enjoined  upon  ladies  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  short.  "  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  curls," 
said  he,  "  they  are  lenocinia  forma,  non  pracepta 
virtutis:^*  and  St.  Cyprian  gravelv  preached, 
"  Give  heed  to  me,  0  ye  women !  Adultery  is  a 
grievouB  ain;  but  she  who  wears  false  hair  is 
guilty  of  a  greatw."  The  hair  of  the  clergy 
was  regulated  by  decrees.  Pomades  and  per- 
fumes were  denounced  as  damnable  inventions^ 
and  priestly  coxcombry  was  pmdshed  by  ana- 
themas— says  the  Council  of  Lateran  (Gregory 
II.), ''  Ouioumque  ex  derioia  amam  rekkcap&rit 
anathama  sit  r* 

**  All  personal  disguise,"  aays  TcrtuUian,  "  is  adultery 
before  God.  All  perukes,  painty  and  powder,  are  axuSx 
disguises  and  inventions  of  the  devil,"  ergo,  k^  This 
zealous  individual  appeals  to  personal  as  often  as  to 
religious  feeling.  '*  If  you  will  not  fiing  away  your  false 
hair,"  nys  he,  *'  as  hateful  to  heaven,  cannot  I  make  it 
hateJfUl  to  yourselves,  by  reminding  you  that  the  false, 
hair  you  wear  may  have  oome,  not  oiUy  from  a  criminal, 
but  from  a  very  dirty  head,  perhaps  from  the  head  of 
one  already  damned  ?" 

TIds  was  a  very  hard  fait  indeed  i  but  it  was  not  nearly 
so  clever  a  strdce  at  wigs  as  Uiat  dealt  by  Clemens  of 
Ahoandria.  The  latter  informed  the  astounded  wig- 
wearers  that,  when  they  knelt  at  cbundi  to  receive  the 
blessing,  they  must  be  good  enough  to  recollect  that  the 
benediction  remained  on  the  wig  and  did  not  pass  through 
to  the  wearer !  This  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
people;  many  of  whom,  however,  retained  the  peruke, 
and  to6k  then:  chance  aa  to  the  percolating  through  it 
of  the  benediction. 

On  similarly  obstinate  people  Tertullian  railed  with  a 
hasty  charge  of  ill-prepared  logic.  '*  You  were  not  bom 
with  wigs,"  said  he ;  "  God  did  not  give  them  to  you. 
God  not  ^ving  them,  you  must  necessarily  have  reeeivcd 
them  from  the  Devil/'  It  was  manifest  that  so  ricketty 
a  syllogism  was  incapable  of  shaking  the  slightest  goraich 
from  a  reasoning  Christian's  skull. 

In  the  days  of  King  John,  our  forcfeithers  curled 
their  hair  and  bound  their  locks  with  fillets,  like 
girls;  and  they  went  bareheaded  to  preserve 
their  ringlets  intact  English  ladies  first  took 
to  wigs  about  the  year  1550.  Pepys  wore  his 
own  hair  until  seduced  by  the  charms  of  a  peri- 
wig, of  which  he  bought  a  pair  for  4^.  lOs. ;  he 
records  in  his  diary  that  the  wigs  gave  him  less 
trouble  than  his  natural  hair,  and  therefore  he 
should  adhere  to  the  practice  of  wearing  them. 
Tillotson  was  the  first  of  our  divines  represented 
in  a  wig — and  he  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
that  he  could  remember  the  time  ''  when  the 
wearing  of  hair  below  the  ears  was  looked  upon 
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as  a  sin  of  the  first  magmtade.''  The  yictory  of 
Bamilies  introduced  the  BamHies  wig,  with  its 
plaited  tail  and  tie,  and  great  bow  at  top.  It 
continued  to  the  time  of  Oeoi^e  III.,  but  went 
out  with  the  Fsenoh  Bevolation.  In  Francei 
wigs  ended  by  assuming  the  appearance  of 
nature.  The  fashionable  perukes  which  the 
ladies  wore  during  the  Beign  of  Terror,  were 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  yictims  who  fell  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  which  was 
bought  of  the  executioner,  Samson. 

We  shall  pass  the  subject  of  beards,  extract- 
ing only  one  hm  motf  which  is  too  good  to  be 
omitted : — 

A  few  yean  prior  to  the  B«yolatkni,  the  witty,  hot 
tatiler  too  Haej,  Ldngnet^  waa  committed  to  the  Bastille 
It  18  leldom  that  confinement  calma  the  bile  of  the  con- 
fined; and  accordingly,  Lingaet,  the  nest  mom- 
ing»  waa  eagfq;ed  ip  writing  ab  irato  an  article  againat 
bia  inparoeraton;  when  he  waa  int«rnipted  hy  tfte  en- 
tianoe  into  hia  room  of  atall,  tiiin,  pale  personage,  whoae 
appearance  rery  mocb.  displeased  the  celebrated  advocate. 

"  What  Is  your  boslness?"  said  the  latter,  in  a  marked 
tone  of  ill-hamonr. 

•*  Sir,"  answered  the  other,  *!  come ** 

"I  see  yon  are  corner'*  interropted  the  impatient 
lawyer,  "bat  yon  are  not  wd-oeme. 

"Possibly^  Sir;  but  I  am  the  Bwtme  barbff,  and  I 
have  come " 

Here  the  Ilg^ro  of  State  prisooers  burst  into  a  laugh, 
and  robbing  bis  chin  significantly  with  his  band,  ex- 
claimed, "  Ho,  hOb  my  good  Sh*,  that  is  a  different  matter ; 
pvuque  vow  etes  te  harhier  ds  la  Battille,  r<uez-la;" 
and  after  so  capital  a  pmi,  he  addressed  himself  in  better 
fanmomr  to  the  cutting  up  of  bis  adversaries. 

The  worst  of  this  "  capital  pun''  is,  that  it  is 
not  translateable. 

A  chapter  on  Swords  reminds  us  that  the 
waotioe  of  weacing  ibeHi  was  OBee.oommon  in 
ureeee,  and  that  the  AtbeoiBns  first  disoontiinied 
the  custom,  and  passed  from  dis^lute  life  into 
more  polite  and  eliegant  manners.  It  is  about  a 
century  ago  that  they  ceased  to  be  an  article  of 
dress  in  London.  Bieau  ITash  abolished  them  in 
Bath,  as  he  did  the  top'4KX)ts  of  the  squires  and 
the  aprons  of  the  ladies;  The  last  ^tal  duel 
fought  with  swords  was  between  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  1762 ;  they  fought  in  a 
tayem-room,.  witii  closed  doors,  and  Mr.  Char 
worth  was  dain — it  mi^ht  be  said  murdered. 
The  nobleman  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
but  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of  Edwaid 
YI.,  was  discharged  on  paying  his  fees.  Once, 
when  Garrick  played  Bayes  in  the  Behearsal, 
he  mimioked  Gi^rd,  who  was  so  enn^d  that 
he  challenged  the  Boscias,  and  cured  him  of 
mimicry  by  running  him  through  the  arm. 
The  temper  of  Spanish  blades  has  been  cele- 
brated fW>m  time  immemorial.  Yirgil  alludes 
to  tiiem  in  his  first  Georgic — "At  Chalybes 
nudi  ferrum"  (mittunt),  which  Dryden  trans- 
lates— '^  And*  nak^  Spaniards  temper  steel  for 
war.''  The  English  blade  formerly  had  a  bad 
ehamoter,  and  no  officer  ever  ventured  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  a  weapon  of  native  manufacture. 
Their  improvement  was  due  to  Mr.  Gill,  of 


BirminghaTn ;  and  they  are  now  couaideicieqDil 
to  any  amount  of  thxo«i*cixttixig. 

From  some  rather  disenraive  disqiiinlaoiis  on 
Gloves,  Breeches,  Buttons,  Stoekings,  Maslu, 
Yizors,  &Q.,  we  shall  venture  only  a  few  aoaps, 
Glovea,  we  are  told»  were  not  unknown  amimg 
the  Bomans.  Yarro  says,  that  to  plack  difei 
without  them  was  to  spoil  tiie  dlive;  and  Atiie* 
nflBus  tells  of  a  glutton  who  used  to  dine  out  ia 
gloves  to  save  burning  his  fingers  with  the  hA 
meats.  The  early  EngHshladiesy  before  thsykaev 
the  use  of  gloves^  hi^  the  ends  of  their  nuutieg 
made  g^ovMhaped,  and  these  eo>vered  ihe  bind 
under  the  name  of  mufflers.  A  ^shonoured 
knight  was  despoiled  not  only  of  his  anus,  bat 
of  his  g^ves,  which  were  iixQ  ga^  o£  battle. 
Gloves  are  distributed  at  fuDflasalB-^pedmps  as 
a  challenge  from  the  doctor  against  aU  who 
should  insinuate  that  he  had  killed  the  deceased. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Durham  escaped  from  the 
Tower  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  be  had  to  slide 
down  a  rope,  and  rubbed  the  skm  off  his  hands 
to  the  bone,  having  forgotten  his  gloves.  At  a 
remote  ^riod  the  I^Vench  monks  were  Ihe  au- 
thorised glove-makers ;  they  manufactured  them 
from  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  took  m  hunt- 
ing. Gloves  were  sometimes  the  medium  of  a 
bribe:  Sir  Thomas  More  decided  a  case  in 
fevour  of  Mrs.  Croaker ;  <m  the  fii^owmg  New 
Year's  Bay  she  sent  him  a  pair  of  gloves  con- 
taining forty  angels ;  he  took  the  gloves  out  of 
gallantry,  but  refused  Ihe  litm^.  Here  follows 
a  story  concerning  gloves. 

Ambassadors'  effects  are  passed  without  ezamination— 
not  by  law,  bat  out  of  oonrtesy.  This  courtesy  1^  °^ 
smnggleresses  of  many  an  Envoy's  wife ;  bnt  of  none  more 
than  of  a  French  Ambassadress,  not  very  many  yean  ago 
in  Bngiand.  9fae  nsed  to  import  huge  cases  of  glorei 
mider  the  name  of  "despatches/'  and  these  she  coo- 
desoended  to  sell  to  English  ladies  who  were  mem  enoog^h 
to  bny  them.  Bnt  the  cnstom-honse  officers  became  tired 
of  beings  accomplices  in  this  contraband  trade,  and  t^j 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  rerf  ingenions  contrivanoe.  Haring 
dnly  aaoertained  that  a  case  directed  to  tike  Embisy 
contained  nothing  bnt  ladies'  glores,  they  aHfected  to 
treat  it  as  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  through  the 
Otistoms  by  mistake,  and  which  they  made  over  to  (he 
post-office.  The  anthorities  of  the  hitter  delivered  the 
same  in  due  course;  the  postage-fee,  of  something  Ee 
260^.,  was  paid  without  a  remark ;  and  the  AmbesBsdretf 
stopped  all  ftirther  correspondence  of  ttuit  sort  by  de- 
dining  to  deal  any  longer  In  gloves. 

We  shall  dedine  the  authoi^B  obeerrali<»^  oa 
breeches,  and  pass  to  the  pantabions,  It  » 
worth  remembering  ituEt*— 

This  light-fttting^  garment  was  onee  part  of  the  (Mali 
costume  of  the  great  standard-bearer  of  tiie  ^^°*^ 
Republic.  He  carried  on  his  banner  the  liea  ^  ^ 
Mark,  and  he  was  tho  JPitmtaleone,  or  Flsater  « 
the  Lion,  around  whose  glorious  flag^  and  tiglUly-^ 
cased  legs  the  battle  ever  raged  with  greatest  fltty»^ 
where  victory  waa  most  hotly  conteDded  for.  The  iigv^ 
parti-cobured  legs  of  the  tidl  Piantaleone  were  the  w 
lying  points  of  the  YeneUans.  Where  Me  tU^  *^ 
uprieht,  the  banner  was  sore  to  be  floating  i&  defisofS 
or  tnumph  over  tbem;  and  Veaioe  may  be  ssid  to  hi** 
stood  upon  the  legs  of  her  pantaloons.  He  who  oecl 
saved  States  was  subsequently  represented  as  the  mo^ 
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thoropgUy  batf«r$d  iml)6dld  of  a  pantomime.  Bnt 
therein  was  a  poKtical  rerenge.  Harlequin,  down, 
and  Oolwnbine,  repredented  Afferent  states  of  Italy, 
wkoie  ddSght  it  waa  to  pflloiy  Venice  by  baating  ber 
]ugb%  nncUr  the  gnise  of  the  old  bn&on,  **  Signer 
Pantaloon."  The  drass  bas  snrvived  tba  memory  of  tbis 
£ict,  tbougb  tbe  dress,  too,  is  almost  obvolete. 

Toiiohi9g  Buttons,  yre  are  leminded  that  Bk- 
Tningham  is  the  obief  sec^  of  the  battoa  saaan- 
iiMstuiey  wheare  £to  thoufland  ^emoBs,  half  af 
whoii^  are  women  and  chUdirep,  a^e  employed  in 
mating  th^Qi»  inmi  eneh  materials  a?  metal, 
wood,  bone^  XFoiy,  horn,  leather,  pa{>er,  glaee, 
silky  WQoltOO<;toa,  Unen,tbre&4>floek9  ooznpreased 
clay,  &c.  Tet,  notwithstanding  iJl  this  vai^y, 
ih^  eie  acts  of  Parliament  stUl  in  fbjece  whidoi 
dedara  it  illegal  for  a  tailor  to  ase  any  other 
buttons  than  wose  of  hiasfi. 

This  law  is  in  force  Ibr  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  Birmingbam 
msAccnrs ;  and  tt;  fturther  enacts^  not  only  'tiiat  be  who 
makaa  or  icAto  gannanfta  with  any  !bat  brass  bvttons 
thereto  affixed,  imall  pay  a  penalty  of  forty  abiUinga  for 
every  dozen^  bat  that  be  shall  not  bo  able  to  recover  the 
price  be  claims,  if  tbe  wearer  thinks  proper  to  resist 
payment.  Kor  is  tbe  act  a  de^  letter.  K  is  not  many 
weeks  since  that  honest  ICr.  ^bley  sued  plain  Mr. 
Kuig  fot  nina  poaadi  9terlmg»  due  for  a  suit  ef  clothes. 
King  ^(Mded  noprliablUty  on  tbe  groond  of  an  ill^l 
transaction*  tbe  battens  on  tbe  garment  supplied  having 
been  made  of  cloth,  instead  of  gay  and  glittering  brass, 
as  the  law  directs.  Tbe  judge  allowed  tbe  plea ;  and  the 
defendant  boring  tbna  gainS  a  dooble  snlt  without  cost, 
immediately  ptoceeded  against  the  plaintiff  to  r^oorer 
his  share  of  tbe  forty  sbiUinga  foe  every  dsaea  bnttons 
wbicb  the  poor  taiUw  had  nnwittingly  sappUed.  A  re- 
markable feature  in  the  case  was,  that  the  judge  who 
admitted  the  plea,  the  barrister  who  set  it  up,  and  the 
client  who  printed  by  it,  were  themselves  aH  buttoned 
cootasryto  law. 

All  that  need  he  said  here  about  Stockings  i^, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth's  were  the  fb^st  English 
legs  covered  with  a  silk  pair,  which  her  Ma- 
jesty found  so  pleasant,  that  she  discarded  the 
hot  cloth-hose  for  ever.  Since  then  the  manu- 
fEictnre  of  stockings  in  England  has  grown  to 
something  truly  prodigious.  We  export  at  the 
present  time  sixty  thousand  pairs  of  silk  Cok- 
ings, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dozen 
pairs  of  cotton,  and  half  as  many  of  worsted. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  lady  always  takes  off  her 
left  stocking  last, — ^a  fact  that  admits  of  no 
denial — and  you  have  the  whole  statistics  of 
the  business  in  stockings. 

We  must  skip  the  Masks,  the  Patches,  the 
Puppets,  and  leap  from  the  wearers  of  habits 
to  the  makers  of  them — the  Tailors.  Fix)m 
some  cause  or  other,  best  known  to  himself, 
Dr.  Boran  manifests  extreme  consideration  in 
behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  hot-goose  and 
the  needle.  After  some  learned  observations 
on  St.  WilKam,  their  patron  saint,  and  a  fan- 
ciftil  dissertation  on  trie  measure  taken  of  the 
tailors  by  the  poets,  he  regales  us  with  eight 
separate  biographies  of  tailors  of  renown  (he 
should  have  given  us  nine,  and  made  up  the 
complete  man),  each  of  whom  was  a  notable 
hero  in  his  day,  and  abandoned  the  confined 


area  of  tl^  shop^boaKfil  to  play  a  pTommeiit 
part  on  the  world's  wide  ste^. 

The  i^st  is  the  celebrated  but  aomeipdiat 
traditional  Sir  John  Hawkswood,  who^  slaying 
a  couple  of  roi^iaQS  set  upook  him  by  his  riv^ 
in  IqvOj  had  to  run  for  it„  and  turned  soldieip. 
Eor  his  hardy  valour,.  Edward  III.  dubbed  him 
knight  en  the  battle-field.    He  won  the  Gom- 
mendations  of  t}ie  Black  Prince  on  the  bloody 
day  at  Poitiers,    At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in 
1360,  he  formed  and  hec4ed  a  band  wh^  he 
called  "  Les  Tards  Yenus,"   and  commenced 
war  on  his   own  accoupit,    and  soon  by  his 
rapacious  deeds  became  awfully  renowned  as 
"  John  of  the  Keedle" — ^a  needle  four  feet  long, 
with  which  he   ^'sQwed  u^*^  his  enemies  by 
slaying  them,     Edw^d  wxnk^  at  hie  free- 
bootiDg>  ^d  Sir  John  pricked  his.  way  to  hxr 
tune.    But  the  Pope  intesrfered  with  an  appeal 
to  the  English  King^  and  Sir  John,  having  nirst 
enriched  himself^   submitted  to  his  '.sovereign 
and  his  Church.    Ka  ww  became  a .  soldiec  of 
fortune,  fighting  for  whomsoever  Wodld  pay 
him  best.      His  undaunted  bravery  won   m 
Florence  a  permanent  peace,   and  that  StaJie 
showed  its  gratitude  by  retaining  his  services 
and  pay  when  they  had  no  longer,  need  of  him^ 
In  his  o}d  4ge.  he  took  a  wife,  whose  flashing 
eye  and  lighjboing  tongue  drove  him,  to  medita- 
tion and  pious  deeds.    Ba  fiotunded  an  English 
hospital  at  Eome  for  poor  traveUers,  tyway  of 
balancing  his  account  with  lieaven.     Be  died 
in  Florence,  in  1393,  and  was  buried  with  a 
magnificence  never  sqrpassed.    There  U  a  ceno- 
taph to  his  honour  in  the  church  ot  Slblo 
Hedingham,  his  native  place. 

The  second  is  George  Sorfling,  the  martial 
tailor,  bom  in  Bohemia,  in  1606.  Docfiing 
Qould  boast  no  parentage,  and  was  apprenticed 
by  the  parish  to  a  tailor.  But  he  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  and  when  he  grew  tall  enough 
he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.  He  became  the  model  of  a  true 
soldier,  was  ever  the  first  at  his  duty  and  the 
last  to  leave  it— loved,  laughed  and  fbught  like 
a  light-hearted  cavalier,  and  won  golden  opinions 
firom  all  men.  Promotion  was  lapid^  and  ce- 
lebrityfbllowed.  He  fought  like  ^Uonunder  Count 
Thorn  at  Prague,  and  subsequently  under  tiie 
great  Gustavus  durii^  the  whole  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  he 
tnmsferBed  his  serrices  to  Frederick  William, 
and  took  part  in  all  the  great  battles  against 
Swedes,  Poles,  and  French  up  to  the  year  1695. 
He  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and>  as 
morality  then  went,  earned  it  all  fairly,  by 
winning  it  as  his  ^aie  of  the  plunder  of  hui 
victories  and  by  his  talent  in  diplomacy,  for 
which  he  was  as  renowned  as  he  was  for  valour 
and  strategy.  He  was  all  his  life  an  qcample 
of  gallant^,  courtesy,  and  gentieness  of  manners. 
But  once  <ud  he  ever  meet  reproach,  and  that 
was  from  the  officer  who  had  enlisted  him,  and 
who,  not  being  able  to  forgive  the  greatness  h^ 
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had  achieved,  sneeringlj  alluded  to  his  origin. 
"True!"  said  the  veteran,  "I  have  been  a 
tailor,  and  cut  clothes,  but  harkye,  the  sword  at 
my  side  is  the  instrument  vmh  which  I  shall 
cut  the  ears  of  those  audacious  enough  to  make 
of  that  fact  a  ground  of  mockery  or  reproach." 

The  third  heroic  tailor  is  Admiral  Hobson, 
who  volunteered  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a 
boy,  into  the  fleet,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  next  dav  they  fell  in  with  a  French 
squadron,  and  the  little  tailor  behaved  so  well 
that  promotion  commenced  at  once,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  became  an  admiral.  The  fourth  is 
John  Stow,  the  Antiquarian,  who  was  bom  in 
Comhill,  in  1527.  He  was  the  Author  of  the 
"Chronicles,"  and  an  unwearied  sifter  of  old 
legends  and  rubbish.  He  discovered  and  bought 
of  a  glazier  the  head  of  James  lY .  of  Scotland, 
and  had  it  decently  interred  in  the  church  of 
8t.  Michael's,  Wood-street.  He  wrote  the 
"  Survey  of  London,"  and  is  held  in  especial 
honour  bv  all  topographers  and  antiquaries. 
The  fifOi  IS  a  brother  antiquary,  John  Speed,  of 
Cheshire,  author  of  various  learned  works,  whose 
titles  are  too  long  for  transcription,  and  among 
others  of  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses ;  or,  the 
Genealogies  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of 
holy  history  and  the  humanity  of  Christ,"  an 
essay  which  was  for  a  long  time  prefixed  to  the 
English  Bible,  and  the  copyright  of  which  was 
vested  by  James  in  the  author  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

The  sixth  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Samuel 
Fepys,  who  seems  to  have  followed  the  sartorial 
trade  under  his  father,  until  he  was  lifted  by  his 
cousin.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  from  the  shop- 
board  into  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Fepys  did 
his  duty  in  that  department  as  few  men  in  any 
age  have  done  it ;  and  by  his  industry,  talent, 
and  sedulous  practical  attention  to  business,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country's  naval  prosperity 
and  greatness.  We  know  more  of  Pepys  than 
we  do  of  any  other  man  that  overlived  and  died, 
not  excepting  even  Jean  Jacques ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  with  all  his  vanities  and 
peccadilloes,  he  comes  out  of  an  ordeal  which 
he  unwittingly  prepared  for  himself,  with  more 
genuine  honhommte  and  integrity  than  we  should 
expect  to  find,  in  like  circumstances,  credited  to 
the  account  of  half  the  Boundhead  Puritans  of 
his  day. 

The  seventh  is  Bichard  Byan,  the  theatrical 
tailor.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Garrick,  who 
is  thought  to  have  profited  by  the  tailor's  con- 
ceptions of  character,  though  he  used  to  carica- 
ture him.  Byan  was  shot  in  the  face  by  a  foot- 
pad in  Qreek  Queen-street,  having  half  his 
teeth  blown  out  and  his  jaw  shattered.  He 
recovered  so  far  as  to  make  his  appearance  again 
upon  the  stage — ^his  necessities  compelling  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  In  1 752,  Quin 
played  at  Bath  for  his  benefit,  and  gave  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  he  had  put  him 
down  in  his  will.    He  died  in  1760,  having 


played  the  lovers  in  tragedy  and  the  fine  gentle- 
men in  comedy  lor  more  than  thirty  yeaiB.  ^ 

The  mghth  and  last  upon  the  honoured  Hsfc  is 
Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet  tailor.  He  was  bom 
in  Chapel-yard,  Holbom,  in  1709.  He  refused 
to  fbllow  his  father's  trade,  and  entered  himself 
at  the  Temple.  His  productions  won  him  the 
applause  of  the  bucks  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
clever  reprobate  and  a  match  for  Churohill,  who 
abused  him,  and  found  his  abuse  retomed  with 
interest.  He  was  prosecuted  for  the  license  he 
allowed  himself,  and  had  to  abscond,  while 
Dodsley,  his  publisher,  was  put  in  prison.  Being 
a  bit  of  a  brau,  Paul  besieged  an  heiress  and 
married  her,  and  left  off  publishing  for  a  time. 
Instead  of  assailing  the  Cabinet,  he  wrote  the 
**  Gymnasiad,"  a  pbiKppio  against  boxing,  and 
dedicated  it  to  a  notorious  bruiser.  He  after- 
wards, being  no  longer  terrible'  to  MiniBtexs,  ob* 
tained  the  post  of  Deputy  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber,  worth  800/.  a  year.  He  was  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  professed  atheist.  He  died  iu 
1774,  bequeathing  his  heart  to  Lord  le  De»- 
penser,  who  had  got  him  his  ]dace,  and  who  hod 
it  solemnly  inumed  in  West  Wyoombe  Church. 
The  "  vocalists  "  engaged  for  the  occasion  sung 
over  the  heart  of  the  deceased  atheist  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dergy : — 

From  earth  tohearen  Whitehead's  aool  is  fied; 
Befolgent  gknieit  beam  aboat  his  head ; 
His  vmse  oooeordiiig  with  Tasounding  atringv. 
Gives  angels  words  to  praise  the  King  of  Kings— 

a  quatrain  as  disgustingly  stupid  aA  it  is  blas- 
phemous. 

From  the  tailors  to  the  beaux  they  did  so 
much  towards  manu&cturing,  is  only  a  natural 
transition.  Beau  Fielding  l^uls  off  the  dance. 
He  was  the  handsomest  man  and  the  most  in- 
sufferable puppy  that  ever  appeared  upon  the 
London  pavements.  His  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended him  to  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace-— while  the  women,  on  all 
sides,  by  their  admiration,  made  him  a  fool. 
"  Do  the  ladies  ogle  me  ?"  he  would  inquire  of 
his  servant.  "They  do,  Sir."  "Then,"  he 
would  exclaim  aloud,  "  let  them  die  of  love,  and 

be  d d :"  this  as  he  walked  the  streets.     In 

figure  and  stature  he  surpassed  all  other  men. 
The  crowd  followed  him  as  he  went.  "  Bid  you 
never  see  a  man  before?"  he  once  asked  an 
urchin  who  led  the  mob.  "  Never  such  a  man 
as  you,  noble  general."  "  Sirrah,  I  believe  thee; 
there  is  a  crown  for  thy  wit"  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  on  the  look  out  for  a  grand  mar- 
riage. Finding  in  Doctors'  Commons  the  will 
of  a  Mr.  Deleau,  who  had  leffc  sixty  thousand 
pounds  to  his  widow,  he  resolved  to  marry  her. 
The  agent  he  employed  trapped  him  into  a  mar- 
riage with  a  common  truU,  whom  she  palmed 
upon  him  for  the  rich  widow.  Before  he  had 
discovered  the  cheat  he  also  married  the  in- 
fEunous  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Clevdand.  He  gave 
the  first  wife  a  sound  thrashing  when  he  dis- 
covered the  imposture,  and  took  to  beating  the 
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Duchess  also  to  vent  his  spleen.  The  Dachess 
bribed  tho  first  wife  with  an  annuity,  and  she 
indicted  the  Beau  for  bigamy.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  of 
being  burnt  in  the  hand.  After  this  he  fell  into 
the  direst  distress,  and,  disappearing  from  public 
gaze,  died  in  obscurity,  it  is  not  known  whether 
iu  England  or  abroad. 

Beau  Nash  comes  next,  and  we  think  hardly 
receives  fair  play  at  tho  hands  of  Dr.  Doran. 
Nash,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  sad  scapegrace  in 
his  youth ;  but  there  was  a  spirit  of  generosity 
mingled  with  his  wildest  excesses,  and  he  re« 
tained  the  power  of  performing  a  benevolent 
action  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  essentially 
a  beau,  it  is  true,  but  he  aspired  to  that  cha- 
racter at  a  time  when  the  beau  was  regarded 
as  the  perfect  gentleman ;  and  he  was  tbe  only 
man  who  ever  performed  the  part  to  perfection. 
He,  in  many  respects,  reformed  the  manners  of 
his  time,  and  laid  down  a  barrier,  which  was  at 
least  a  definite,  if  it  was  not  the  true  one, 
between  vulgarity  and  politeness.  His  su- 
periority to  the  mob  of  fashionables  whom  he 
governed  with  so  much  ease  and  so  much 
despotism,  is  shown  in  the  £act  that  he  did  thus 
govern  them,  and  that  for  fifty  years  none  dared 
to  dispute  his  sway.  He  abolished  the  sword  as 
an  article  of  dress,  and  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
countenance duelling  by  his  ridicule  and  exam- 
ple. Though  a  successfid  gambler — for  he  derived 
his  income  from  the  gaming-table — ^he  was  an 
easy  creditor,  and  could  forgive  a  debt  of  honour 
as  readily  as  he  could  bilk  a  tailor ;  he  disliked 
deep  play,  and  was  ready,  when  he  won  a  large 
sum  himself,  to  share  the  prize  with  a  needy 
friend.  */He  once,*'  says  Dr.  Doran,  "lost  a 
considen^bW  sum  to  an  Oxford  lad,  who  had  just 
come  into  a  large  fortune.  "Boy,"  said  he, 
"  take  my  advice.  You  are  a  young  Croesus; 
play  no  more."  Nash  himself  would  not  play 
with  him,  but  the  millionaire  collegian  found 
men  less  scrupulous ;  and  the  prodigal,  ere  he 
attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  could,  like  the 
gentlemen  in  Shakspeare — (the  Doctor  ascribes 
"Venice  Preserved"  to  Shakspeare) — "thank 
heaven  that  he  was  not  worth  a  ducat!"  The 
"  King  of  Bath,"  notwithstanding  the  sarcasms 
of  our  author,  was  something  more  than  a  beau, 
and  would  shine  as  a  "  representative  man"  in 
tho  hands  of  a  worthy  biographer.  His  vices, 
and  they  were  not  many,  were  those  of  the  age 
nnd  the  society  in  which  he  lived  and  moved — 
his  virtues,  and  these  were  not  a  few,  were  his 
own,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
soil  in  which  they  grew.  He  was  a  man  of 
Rtorling  wit,  and  incapable  of  half  tho  coarse 
jokes  attributed  to  him.  He  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  fiirther  the  suit  of  a  rival  in  love, 
and  all  his  life  long  he  was  bountiful  to  tho 
poor.  He  died  in  1761,  having  lived  to  the  pa- 
triarchal ago  of  fourscore  and  eleven  years. 

The  third  model  beau  is  the  Prince  do  Ligne, 
who  was  bprn  in  1734,  and  lived  to  the  last 


month  of  1814.  "  The  lengthened  life  of  this 
once  celebrated  dandy,  author,  diplomatist,  and 
soldier,  made  him  the  contemporary  of  men  of 
many  generations."  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  sat  in  council  with  our  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  on  the  knee  of  the-  famous  Prince  Eugene, 
and  had  looked  on  the  matured  greatness  of 
Marlborough.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  boy  in 
his  father's  regiment,  and  won  his  way  to  dis- 
tinction. He  lived  in  camps  for  more  than  half- 
a-century — was  at  the  Siege  of  Ismael,  and  at 
the  taking  of  Belgrade ;  and  contributed  to  the 
renowned  victory  at  Maxen,  where  tho  army  of 
the  great  Frederick  surrendered  to  Daun.  Maria 
Theresa  dubbed  him  knight  for  his  valour  on  this 
occasion,  and  sent  him,  with  news  of  the  victory, 
to  France,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Jean 
Jacques,  and  reigned  as  king  of  Fashion,  because 
he  was  the  favourite  of  Eoyalty.  He  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and  the  favour 
of  Catherine  of  Eussia;  and  at  one  time  was  re- 
garded as  the  probable  occupant  of  the  throne  of 
Poland.  His  carriage  bore  for  a  motto  the 
words  "  Quo  re*  eumque  cadunt,  stut  jjNJtx  recta. 
He  was  a  tremendoui'bater  and  a  brilliant  wit. 
He  never  knew  fatigue  or  cared  for  sleep.  He 
wrote  "Conunentaries  on  "War,"  and  verses  on 
Love.  In  his  old  age  he  maintained  the  garb, 
the  vivacity,  and  the  habits  of  his  youth.  He 
caught  cold  at  ninety  by  keeping  an  assignation 
on  tiie  ramparts  on  a  bleak,  wintry  nighty  and 
waiting  for  the  inamorata  who  fooled  him.  He 
aggravated  his  malady  by  appearing  at  a  ball ; 
and  when  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  had  recourse 
to  droll  puns  and  witticisms  to  banish  gloomy 
reflection.  "  I  have  no  intention,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  use  at  present  of  the  epitaph  written  for 
me  by  the  Mxirquis  de  Bonney : — 

'Ci  gtt  le  Prince  d«  Ligno, 
II  est  toat  de  Bon  long  couch^. 
Jadi0  il  11  beaaooup  pichS^ — 
Mais  ce  n'etsdt  pns  a  la  ligne.' " 

When  his  physician  warned  him  of  his  danger, 
he  received  the  intimation  with  disgust.  He 
fought  with  death  frantically  and  sunk  inglo- 
riously — struggling  and  wrestling  as  with  a 
bodily  foe,  and  amid  shrieks  and  writhings  to 
get  free,  fell  dead. 

Last  on  the  list  of  beaux,  comes  our  own  ex- 
quisite of  exquisites,  Beau  Brummcll.  This 
superb  genius  was  a  dandy  from  his  boyhood. 
Wo  all  know  his  history — how  he  was  "cock  of 
the  walk"  at  Eton — was  plucked  at  Oxford — 
became  a  comet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars — capti- 
vated the  Prince  Kegent,  and  was  the  Royal 
Mend  so  far  as  such  a  pair  were  capable  of 
firicndship  ;  how  he  abandoned  his  regiment  in 
disgust  because  it  was  ordered  to  Manchester ; 
how  he  confessed  to  having  "  once  eaten  a  pea;" 
how  he  caught  cold  from  contact  with  "a  damp 
stranger ;"  how  he  led  tho  world  of  fashion  in 
dress,  and  substituted  simplicity  and  good  taste 
for  the  tawdry  frippery  of  the  old  school  of  fops 
how  he  lost  the  countenance  of  the  Kegent  by 
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making  him  the  subject  of  a  wager,  and  gradually 
fell  into  want,  and  died  at  last  an  abject  pauper 
in  a  foreign  land.  All  this  has  been  set  down 
at  full  length  a  hundred  times,  with  a  thousand 
other  things,  for  wliich  we  may  refer  those 
who  want  them  to  tlie  spirited  life  of  the  Beau 
by  Captain  Jesse.  Instead  of  quoting  farther 
particulars  here,  wo  prefer  a  tale  of  a  Tailor, 
told  by  Brummell  himself.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  That  fellow,  Wetton/*  said  Brummell, "  is  an  inimit- 
able fellow— a  little  defectiTc  perhaps  in  hU  '  linings,' 
but  irreproachable  for  principle  and  button-holes.  He 
came  to  London,  Sir,  without  a  shilling ;  and  ho  counts 
more  realised  thousands  than  our  fat  friend  does  *  frogs' 
on  his  Brandenberg.  He  is  not  only  rich,  but  brave ; 
not  only  brave,  bub  courteous;  not  alone  courteous,  but 
candid.    The  other  day  he  was  coming  up  from  some 

d d  place  on  the  coast,  by  that  thing,  the — the— 

stage-coRch.  There  were  two  women  in  the  coadi,  two 
decidedly  pretty  women,  and  nn  over-dressed  fellow,  who 
was,  of  course,  an  ass ;  and  who  was  so  over-civil  to  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  that  the  persecuted  creature  ap- 
pealed to  the  quiet  little  Weston  for  protection.  Wes- 
ton, Sir,  talked  to  the  fellow  with  an  aplotnb  that  would 


have  done  honour  to  either  of  my  friends*  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate or  the  Lord  Cliancellor.  The  brute— not  the 
tailor,  but  the  •  gentleman* — was  deaf  to  remonstrance, 
and  ruder  than  ever.  Thereupon,  Weston,  without 
losing  his  self-poesessioD,  stopped  the  coach,  dragged  the 
astonished  fellow  out,  explained  to  the  outside  pas- 
sengers the  state  of  the  case,  and  found  bis  challenge  U> 
fight  received  with  acclamations  by  everybody  but  bis 
opponent.  He  compelled  his  unwilling  adversary,  how- 
ever, to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  a  most  terrible 
thrashing  he  gave  faiio.  Bat  las  coup  deffrace.  Sir,  w«b 
the  most  finiflhed  thing  1  ever  hmtd  of.  Weston,  Sir, 
picked  him  up  from  the  ground,  held  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  in  a  cruel,  loud  voice,  exclaimed  to  him, 
*Xow,  Sir,  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  you  and  to  your 
friends  to  know  that  you  have  not  only  been  well  lidced, 
but  yon  have  been  licked  by  a  tailor.' " 

With  this  story,  the  publication  of  which 
through  the  mouth  of  Brummell  was  probably 
all  that  little  Weston  got  in  payment  of  a  long- 
standing aocount,  we  shall  close  oiir  etsrtract^ 
from  a  volume  which  has  yielded  us  no  scant 
amusement,  and  which  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend to  our  friends  as  a  pleasant  fireride  com- 
panion. 
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A    TALI.       IN     FIFTEEN     CnAPXEBS. 


CHAPTfiR  VI. 
Spring  and  summer  had  passed,  and  autumn  was 
stealing  round,  bringing  with  it  little  change  to 
the  Sutherlands.  Arthur,  though  stronger, 
continued  in  somewhat  delicate  health  j  and 
Mary,  now  in  her  twenty-third  year,  was 
scarcely  more  matured  and  womanly  than  when 
she  had  quitted  Miss  Hartley's  roof.  Of  care 
and  grief  she  knew  little  save  the  name.  Even 
love  had  touched  her  lightly — of  its  wild  passion, 
its  throes  or  its  despair  she  did  not  dream ;  and 
the  same  child-nature,  with  its  ready  tears  and 
smiles,  and  tender  sympathies,  impressed  her 
face. 

One  evening,  when  the"  little  family  party  had 
gathered  as  usual  in  Arthur's  study,  Aleck 
Laurence  entered  unexpectedly.  "Beading  as 
usual,"  he  said ;  *'  and  one  of  Norton's  favouiitcs, 
I'll  be  bound.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  you 
more  easily  than  you  manage  to  forget  him." 

"  He  has  not  forgotten  us,"  said  Mary,  quickly. 
"  If  he  never  comes  near  us  again  I  shall  know 
that.     But  he  mil  come." 

**  We  shall  see,"  answered  the  young  man. 
"  However,  I  did  not  come  to-night,  dear,  to 
discuss  your  favourite.  I  want  your  help,  Mrs. 
Sutherland,  in  gcttingupa  pic-nic — a  little,  quiet 
party  amongst  ourselves,  I  mean,  before  this  hot 
weather  changes.     What  do  you  say  to  it?" 

I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you,  my  dear,  I  am 
sure,"  answered  she.  "What  spot  have  you 
fixed  upon?" 


"  I  say  KnoUsley  Wood,"  he  replied.  '  *  Don  t 
you,  Archy?" 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  delicious!  But  you  must 
not  ask  mo.  I  should  only  be  a  drawback  to 
your  enjoyment." 

"  Come,  Archy,  now,  don't  be  a  goose,"  said 
Mary.     "  Do  you  think  we " 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  interrupted  Aleck ;  "  Til 
settle  it.  You  see,  Arthur,  I  mean  to  take  you 
and  Mary  in  our  four-wheeler,  and  Hairy 
Evans  is  to  diive  Amy.  I  know  it  is  of  little 
use  offering  you  a  seat,  Mrs.  Sutherland,"  he 
added,  smiling ;  "  you  would  not  condescend  to 
accept  it ;  so  I  leave  you  out  of  our  calculations, 
Not  that  my  trap  is  to  be  sneezed  at,  I  can  tell 
you ;  for  the  governor  has  just  had  it  done  up  as 
good  as  new ;  and  I  have  got  a  horse  liow  that 
will  take  us  along  like  the  wind." 

"  A  new  horse !  You  never  told  me  that, 
Aleck  ?" 

"  No ;  I  only  had  her  given  me  yesterday. 
But  come  out  with  me,"  he  continued,  beckon- 
ing to  her  as  he  opened  the  door ;  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  she  asked,  as  they 
strolled  into  the  garden ;  for,  to  her  surprise,  he 
was  silent. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  secret." 

"  A  secret  of  your  own  ?" 

"No,  of  Amy's — can  you  guess?"  • 

"  Of  Amy's  !  Oh  !  Aleck,  it  isn't  iliat  »h 
that  she  will  marry  that  Mr.  Evans." 
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*'  And  pray  why  not,  Mary  ?  Ho  loves  her,  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  gentlemanly  fellow ;  and  he  has 
a  handsome  income^  independent  of  his  father, 
now." 

"  As  if  that  could  signify !  Aleck  !  Aleck !" 
— and  she  drew  her  arm  from  under  his — "why 
do  you  speak  as  if  money  could  make  Amy  or 
any  woman  happy  ?" 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  niy  dear,  to  talk  in  that 
way ;  hut  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us 
if  I  had  Harry's  income,  and  could  marry  at 
once  as  he  can,  instead  of  dragging  on  for  years, 
while  my  little  Polly's  good  looks  are  *  wasted  on 
the  desert  air.'  There's  a  quotation  for  you! 
Now  if  your  favourite  Cecil  had  given  you  that." 

"  Do  not  jest,  dear,"  said  Mary,  earnestly. 
"  You  speak  of  Mr.  Evans  being  able  to  marry 
at  once.     Do  you  mean  that  he  will,  really  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  I'm  sure ;  and  I  think  it  is  very 
likely." 

"  Oh,  how  could  she !"  sighed  Mary.  Aleck's 
brow  darkened. 

"What  in  the  world  has  given  you  this  dis- 
like to  their  marriage  ?  I  suppose  my  father 
has  been  talking  some  nonsense  about  Hai'ry  to 
yoii  girls — about  his  being  wild,  or  fond  of  play, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Just  as  if  a  man  of 
his  fortune  could  go  through  college  life  -without 
seeing  a  little  of  the  world.  It  must  have  been 
the  governor's  doing ;  for  Amy  was  just  as  bad 
as  you.  I  sounded  her  a  little  bit ;  for  Ilnriy, 
poor  fellow,  was  very  nervous,  and  you  never 
heard  anything  like  the  girl.  To  begin  with, 
she  declared  she  should  tell  him  that  she  did 
not  love  him — and  then " 

"  You  did  not  persuade  .her,  Aleck  !  tell  me 
you  did  not.     AVhy  should  she  marry  him  ?" 

"  jN^ow,  Mary  dear,  don't  be  foolish.  She  is 
engaged  to  him  now.  Why  should  you  find  fault 
with  what  is  all  decided  ?" 

"  Engaged,  mthout  loving  him,  and  you  ask 
me  why  I  find  fault?  Oh,  Aleck  !  Besides,  he 
is  not  suited  to  her.  You  must  know  he  is 
too  dependent  on  excitement  over  to  make  a 
good  husband.  This  is  a  sudden  passion  :  he  is 
attracted  by  her  beauty  :  and  when  its  novelty 
has  faded 


**Eor  heaven's  sake,  Mary,  don't  talk  m  this 
strain  to  her,  just  as  she  has  had  the  good  sense 
to  overcome  her  own  prejudices.  You  will 
destroy  the  poor  fellow's  happiness,  overthrow 
the  whole  thing,  and  do  you  know  not  what 
amount  of  miscMef." 

His  tone  was  so  vehement  for  him,  that  Mary 
looked  up  in  surprise.  His  face  was  flushed  and 
anxious.  "I  will  say  no  more  about  it,  dear, 
since  it  displeases  you,"  she  said,  gently. 

"  Displeases  me,  Mary  !  that  is  just  as  absurd 
as  your  former  strain.     What  can  it  signify  to 


me?" 


"  Never  mind,  Aleck.  We  do  not  agree  upon 
the  subject,  so  let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  or, 
better  still,  let  Us  come  and  settle  all  about  the 
pic-nic  with  mamma." 


"  Remember  one  thing,  Mary,"  he  whispered 
as  they  entered ;  "  I  told  you  it  was  a  secret. 
Be  silent  about  it ;  and,  above  all,  don't  let  Amy 
know  that  I  have  breathed  a  word  of  the 
matter." 

They  found  Mrs.  Sntherland  and  Arthur  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  veal- and- chicken  pie, 
and  soon  arranged  all  the  agreeable  prelimi- 
naries. 

"  Then,  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  Aleck, 
as  he  took  his  hat ;  '*  and  punctually  at  eleven : 
remember,  Archy." 

But  Mary  ran  after  him.  "  Your  now  horse, 
Aleck — you  never  told  me  a  word  about,  it, 
after  all.  When  did  you  get  it  ?  and  what  is  it 
like  ?" 

"  It  was  a  present  from  Harry,"  replied  he. 
"  But  I  am  in  haste  now.  Good  bye.  You'll 
have  a  smile  for  hini  on  Wednesday,  when  you 
see  what  a  noble  creature  it  is.  But  you  have 
seen  her,  by-the-bye;  it  is  the  mare  ho  showed 
us  last  year — Estelle." 

Wednesday  morning,  now  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  by  Mary,  came  at  last;  but  she 
could  read  nothing  in  Amy's  beautiful  face  of 
what  she  wished  to  learn,  and  they  had  not  a 
moment  together  before  the  party  started, 
Estelle  was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and, 
without  a  touch  of  the  whip,  or  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, bore  them  along  bravely  over  a 
road  that  was  both  rough  and  steep. 

The  country  through  "srhich  tliey  passed,  at 
all  times  beautiful,  from  its  broken  surface  and 
wild  richness,  was  now  dyed  with  all  tlic  change- 
ful glories  of  early  autumn.  As  they  skirted  the 
wood,  the  voice  of  its  songsters  from  their  shady 
homes  alone  broke  the  silence,  and  from  the 
mossy  roots  of  the  forest  trees  the  nodding  hare- 
bells looked  up,  and  seemed  to  bid  them  welcome. 

Mr.  Evans  and  Amy  were  fur  behind,  but  they 
had  appointed  a  rendezvous  in  case  of  losing 
each  other,  or  of  the  fine  weather  failing  them 
— the  house  of  one  of  the  forest-rangers,  built 
on  an  acclivity  which  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  wood.  Slackening  their  speed,  therefore, 
apparently  against  Estelle' s  inclination,  though 
the  road  was  unusually  steep,  they  lingered 
until  the  pony  chaise  came  up  with  them,  close 
by  the  place  of  appointment;  and  then,  alighting, 
the  gentlemen  took  tho  vehicles  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  girls  were  alone ;  but 
Mary,  conscious  of  possessing  Amy's  secret, 
dreaded  any  approach  to  the  subject,  and  began 
to  talk  rapidly.  "It  is  certainly  a  most  lovely 
ride,"  she  said.  "  Too  wild,  though :  I  never 
can  get  over  my  sense  of  fear  when  we  pass  the 
Green  Hollow — there  ought  to  be  some  defence 
put  up  there." 

"  I  am  by  nature  braver  than  you,  happily  for 
myself,"  replied  Amy;  "for  my  life  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  smooth,  nor  my  footsteps  so  ten- 
derly guarded,  as  ray  dear  Mary's."  Mary 
turned  away  her  head  :  she  could  not  bear  the 
tone  of  dejection.     Amy  noticed  the   gesture. 
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"Look  round,  dearest,"  she  said;  "I  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  fiiendly  face  turned  from  me 
now.  Do  you  know  that  by  this  day  next 
month  I  shdl  bo  Mr.  Evans'  wife  ?" 

The  strange  deliberation  of  her  words,  even 
more  than  their  import,  chilled  Mary's  heart, 
and  she  flung  her  arms  about  the  girl's  neck. 
"Why  must  it  be?"  she  said,  passionately; 
"  and  why  with  this  wild  haste  ?  Do  not  try 
to  deceive  me,  Amy :  I  know  you  do  not  love 
him." 

"  Dearest,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can.  There 
has  been  a  struggle  witmn  me :  I  own  it :  and 
I  have  taken  no  advice  of  any  but  my  cousin — 
your  Aleck,  Mary.  I  have  told  Mr.  Evans  that 
I  do  not  love  him,  but  my  heart  is  safe,  and  I 
shall  be  a  faitliful  wife  at  least.  He  is  mother- 
less, Mary,  like  myself;  he  never  knew  a 
woman's  care,  and  he  has  lavished  his  love  upon 
me.  This  marriage  will  work  good  to  him  and 
to  others;  for  myself,  what  does  it  matter? 
There  is  a  glory  in  self-sacrifice  amid  all  its 
throes,  and  the  doom  was  upon  me  from  my 
birth.  But,  hush !  I  hear  his  voice !  Do  not 
tell  him — I  mean  Aleck — that  I  hate  spoken 
thus." 

Amy  was  perfectly  self-possessed  in  an  instant. 
"  How  cloudy  it  has  become,"  she  said,  as  young 
Laurence  came  up.  *'  Tou  are  no  true  prophet, 
cousin." 

"Mary  will  tell  you  that  I  am,  generally. 
But  really,  it  does  look  threatening.  This  great 
heat  seldom  lasts  above  a  week  or  two.  What 
a  pity  we  did  not  think  of  fixing  an  earlier  day," 

"You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  talking, 
Laurence,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  running  up ;  "we 
ought  to  have  dinner,  and  bo  off  again  without 
delay.  It  is  very  provoking.  But  it  will  never 
do  for  the  ladies  and  Mr.  Sutherland  to  suffer ; 
and  there  is  certainly  a  storm  brewing  there." 

Accordingly,  the  cold  pie  and  salad,  with  the 
knives  and  forks,  were  drawn  from  their  mys- 
terious hiding-place  by  the  ranger's  wife,  and 
set  out  upon  the  bole  of  a  huge  elm  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  some  years  before, 
and  sawn  down,  and  carefully  prepai'cd  for  its 
present  use.  The  dinner  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  it  had  promised  to  bo ;  and  Mary,  who  could 
not  keep  her  eyes  from  the  heavy  masses  of 
cloud  gathering  above  them,  quite  lost  her 
appetite. 

"  The  horses  have  had  but  a  short  rest  after 
that  heavy  pull,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  as  he  brought 
them  round ;  "  but  that  can't  be  helped,  either. 
AUow  me  to  assist  you,  Miss  Sutherland." 

"  Put  her  in  the  front  this  time,  Evans," 
said  Arthur,  calling  him  to  the  house  :  "  she  is 
so  timid  in  a  storm." 

Mary  resisted.  "  The  front  seat  was  more  com- 
fortable for  her  brother;"  but  a  tremendous  peal 
of  thunder  drowned  her  remonstrance,  and 
Arthur  laughingly  pushed  her  in. 

The  storm  now  set  in  with  violence ;  and,  at 
a  flash  of  lightning    more  vivid   than    usual, 


Estelle  began  to  show  symptoms  of  terror,  and 
endeavoured  to  wrest  her  head  from  Mr.  Evans* 
grasp. 

"  Quick !  Get  in  Aleck ;  and  for  God's  sake,  bo 
careful!"  whispered  young  Evans.  "Shc*ll^ 
never  stand  this." 

Aleck  hastily  gathered  up  the  reins ;  and,  just 
as  another  peal  boomed  over  the  forest,  they 
started.  The  storm  increased  every  moment; 
and  before  they  had  gone  many  yards,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  Aleck  could  hear 
Mary's  voice,  between  the  echoing  thunder-daps, 
saying,  "I  will  bo  very  brave;  I  won't  give 
you  any  trouble,  dear."  He  tried  to  reassure 
her,  but  his  own  heart  sank  within  him  as  the 
mare  plunged  and  reared  afresh  at  every  flash. 
The  road  was,  for  some  distance,  a  steep  descent, 
but  tolerably  smooth  after  the  first  mile ;  and 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  having 
passed  the  worst,  when  a  flash  of  lightning, 
more  vivid  than  ever,  seemed  to  cross  their  very 
path,  and  absolutely  blind  them.  The  mare 
gave  a  loud  snort  5  and,  after  a  wild  attempt  to 
rear,  tore  madly  on — the  slightly-built  chaise 
swaying  to  and  fro,  as  though  it  were  a  feather 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  On  they  went, 
quicker  and  yet  quicker ;  the  trees  seeming  to 
rush  by  them,  and  the  creaking  harness  and 
panting  horse  echoing  fearfully  through  every 
lull  of  the  storm.  Aleck,  who  had  lost  all  com- 
mand over  the  animal,  could  only  entreat  them  to 
hold  on  firmly ;  and  to  his  relief,  Mary  obeyed 
every  word,  without  a  cry  or  sob.  Though  but  a 
second  or  two  had  elapsed,  they  seemed  to  have 
been  carried  on  for  an  age  at  that  fearfbl  pace ; 
and  the  one  dread  which  beat  at  every  heart 
broke  at  last  from  Mary's  lip.  "The  Green 
Hollow!"  she  cried,  in  a  gasping  voice.  The 
maddened  beast  was  making  directly  for  it,  and 
the  reins  already  cracked  as  though  they  must 
give  way.  At  that  moment,  windmg  round  the 
dreaded  turn  they  were  about  to  take,  came  a 
solitary  horseman.  At  a  glance  he  saw  their 
frightful  danger,  and  urging  his  horse  forward, 
stood  between  them  and  destruction.  The  marc, 
unprepared  for  so  sudden  an  obstacle,  swerved 
from  her  course ;  and,  as  she  wavered,  the  rider 
wheeled  round,  and  seized  her  head. 

Arthur  leaned  forward  to  Mary,  foi^tting  his 
own  hold  on  the  carriage ;  and,  as  it  stopped  witli 
a  violent  shock,  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
road. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
Abthue  Sutheeland  opened  liis  eyes  to  find  a 
friendly  and  long-absent  face  bending  over  him. 
"Was  it  really  you,  Cecil?"   he  asked.     "I 
thought  I  had  been  dreaming." 

"I  wish  you  had,  my  poor  fellow,"  answered 
Mr.  Norton.  "  But  leave  my  hand  now,  and  let 
me  call  your  mother." 

Mrs.  Sutherland's  suspense,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, was  almost  unbearable  while  the  surgeon 
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examined  her  son.  Ko  injur}%  however,  was 
perceptible  beyond  severe  bruises ;  and  it  was 
"with  thankful  yet  trembling  hearts,  that  the 
Mrhole  party  gathered  round  his  bed  that  night/ 
'*  What  brought  you  to  us  at  that  moment  so 
strangely,  Cecil  ?'*  asked  Arthur. 

*'  I  had  called  on  your  mother,  and  leamt  of 
your  excursion  from  her,"  he  answered ;  "  and 
the  ride  being  a  favourite  of  mine,  I  set  out  to 
join  you.  I  saw  the  storm  rising  as  I  went,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  you ;  for  Mrs.  Sutherland  had  told  me 
you  had  a  very  spirited  horse,  and  I  remembered 
that  Miss  Mary  used  to  be  rather  nervous  in  a 
storm." 

"  Yes,"  observed  Aleck.  "  I  do  wish  you  had 
rather  more  nerve,  Polly  dear." 

Mary  hung  her  head.  "  Why,  I  have  been 
congratulating  Miss  Sutherland  on  her  self- 
possession.  She  was  sitting  like  a  little  stoic 
when  you  came  in  sight ;  and  really  the  danger 
was  very  frightful.  I  cannot  bear  even  to  re- 
member how  near  you  were  to  that  horrid 
chasm." 

"  Yes,  it  was  not  pleasant;  and  Mary  certainly 
behaved  better  than  one  could  have  expected. 
I  don't  think  she  has  ever  been  quite  easy  on 
that  road,  at  the  best  of  times :  eh  !  Polly  ?" 

"  I  have  often  felt  certain,  as  we  have  driven 
past  the  Green  HoUow,  that  our  lives  were  to 
be  endangered  there  some  day,"  she  answered. 

"Now,  that's  just  the  way  you  frighten  your- 
self about  everything,  dear.  I  do  wish  you 
wouldn't:  you  destroy  your  own  comfort  and 
other  people's  too." 

Mary  turned  away  her  head.  Her  nerves  had 
been  shaken  that  afternoon,  and  her  eyes  slowly 
filled  with  tears. 

"  Do  you  think  those  feelings  are  under  her 
own  control?"  asked  Mr.  Norton,  gently.  "I 
fancy  that  in  finely-organised  natures  such  in- 
tuitions often  come,  and  are  involuntary.  How- 
ever, Miss  Mary  made  a  wise  use  of  her  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  met  the  danger  she  had  fore- 
seen very  bravely.  I  am  sure  1  should  have 
been  tempted  to  risk  my  neck  by  jumping  out." 
'*  Should  you  really,  Mr.  Norton  ? "  asked 
Mary,  with  a  brightening  face.  "I  think  I 
should  if  I  had  been  alone;  but  I  could  not  have 
left  Aleck  and  Archy,  you  know.  Besides,  they 
kept  saying,  'Sit  quietly,'  and  'Hold  fast.' 
iVjid  I  think,  in  any  great  danger,  one  is  glad  to 
obey  an  authoritative  voice :  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  in  such  moments  we  are  powerless 
to  think  for  ourselves,  and  gladly  resign  the 
charge  to  another.  And  now,  to  illustrate  your 
own  theory  of  obedience  to  authority.  Miss 
Sutherland,  please  to  leave  your  invalid  to  me. 
He  looks  very  feverish,  and  ought  to  be  quiet ; 
so  I  shall  go  and  fetch  a  book,  and  take  up  my 
abode  for  Sic  night  on  this  sofii." 

Both  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Mary  were  very 
^lad  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  the  morning 
proved  that  Mr.  Norton's  opinion  wa^  correct. 


Arthur  had  had  shivering  fits  and  pains  in  his 
limbs  throughout  the  night,  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  medical  man  to  be  suffering  from  a  great 
deal  of  fever,  brought  on  by  his  exposure  to  the 
heavy  rain,  as  much  as  by  his  fall,  the  day  be- 
fore. Amy,  who  had  reached  home  in  perfect 
safety  with  Mr.  Evans,  rode  over  early  with 
Aleck  to  inquire  after  Arthur,  and  endeavoured, 
though  vainly,  to  remove  poor  Mary's  de- 
pression. 

"  I  know;  all  you  say  is  true,  dear.  I  do  not 
fear  immediate  danger,  but  I  have  an  uncon- 
querable foreboding  as  to  the  result,"  she  an- 
swered. 

And  Amy  saw  that  in  such  a  mood  it  was 
little  use  to  talk  of  comfort.  Indeed,  her  own 
anxiety  to  put  matters  in  the  best  possible  light 
showed  that  she,  too,  had  her  fears  for  the  poor 
invalid. 

"Your  spirits  are  shaken,  dear  child,"  she 
said  at  last :  we  will  talk  of  something  else.  I 
wished  very  much  to  say  a  little  more  to  you 
yesterday  about  myself.  It  is  by  my  own  wish, 
which  you  scarcely  seemed  to  understand,  that 
my  marriage  takes  place  immediately.  Mr. 
Evans  has  shown  the  utmost  kindness  and  con- 
sideration in  the  matter,  but  I — I  desire  no 
delay.  It  is  a  whim  of  mine.  And  I  have 
another  whim,  Polly,  but  I  fear  to  tell  it  you — 
you  will  be  hurt :  and  I  have  tried  to  reason  it 
away,  but  cannot." 

"Do  not  fear  me,  Amy.  Tell  me  without 
hesitation — and  yet,  not  if  it  gives  you  pain, 
dear." 

"  I  must  teU  you,  Mary.  Years  ago,  while  wo 
were  quite  children,  I  made  you  a  promise.  But 
all  is  changed  since  then,  and  I  wish  you  to 
forget  it,  and  excuse  its  fulfilment.  You  were  to 
have  been  my  bridesmaid,  dear,  if  I  married.  I 
wish  to  have  none  now ;  none  present  at  all  but 
the  necessary  witnesses.  And  Mr.  Evans,  who 
denies  me  nothing,  has  consented  to  this.  I  only 
fear  that  you  will  misconstrue  me,  and  feci 
wounded  by  my  foolishness."  Mary  looked 
grave  and  surprised.  "It  is  not  for  me  to 
dispute  your  wishes.  Amy,"  she  answered.  "  1 
certainly  should  not  have  acted  so;  however, 
dear,  mine  would  have  been  but  a  heavy  heart 
to  grace  a  bridal,  for  I  cannot  shake  off  my  fears 
for  Archy.  So,  after  all,  it  is  best  as  you  have 
settled  it." 

The  two  girls  remained  in  conversation  some 
time  longer ;  but  Mary  had  lost  the  first  keen- 
ness of  her  anxiety  for  her  friend.  Her  brother's 
illness  pressed  on  her  heavily  ;  and  the  tone  of 
calm  determination  with  which  the  bride- elect 
discussed  her  future  prospects,  set  her  own  fears 
and  doubts  at  rest  for  the  present. 

The  extreme  anxiety  which  his  mother  and 
sister  evinced  about  the  lad  was  not  without 
foundation :  day  after  day  passed,  in  which  his 
symptoms  became  more  discouraging.  A  low 
fever  hung  about  him,  and  great  tenderness  in 
qi^e  spot  nee^r  the  spine,  seemed  to  iijdi^ate  %^ 
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the  injury  he  had  received  was  far  more  serious 
than  had  at  first  been  imagined.  Mr.  ^NTorton, 
who  had  again  taken  up  his  abode  with  them, 
was  invaluable  to  Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  not  only- 
soothed  and  amused  the  poor  patient  during  the 
day,  but  night  after  night,  as  his  illness  in- 
creased, administered  his  medicines,  smoothed 
his  pillow,  and  watched  over  him,  with  all  the 
afiTection  of  a  brother. 

He  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  three  weeks, 
and  had  suffered  much  the  last  few  days  from 
an  abscess  forming  in  his  back,  when  Mary  was 
one  morning  called  from  his  room  by  Aleck 
Laurence. 

"  How  ill  you  look,  dear,**  he  said,  as  she 
entered  the  sitting-room.  "  We  shall  have  j/ou 
laid  up  next.  "Why  in  the  world  can*t  your 
mother  have  a  nurse  for  Arthur  ?** 

"  He  could  not  bear  a  stranger,  Aleck,  dear, 
and  very  little  of  the  fatigue  falls  upon  me : 
Mamma  and  Mr.  Norton  share  it  principally 
between  them.  Last  night  I  was  disturbed, 
certainly,  for  I  insisted  upon  taking  my  turn, 
and  sleeping  in  his  dressing-room,  to  give  him 
his  medicine  and  drink.  However,  I  might  have 
had  rest  enough,  but  I  went  in  to  look  at  him 
sleeping ;  and  oh !  Aleck  !  he  is  so  changed  and 
worn !  His  face  haunted  me,  and  I  could  not 
close  my  eyes  again." 

The  young  man  put  his  arms  affectionately 
round  her.  "  You  are  such  a  tender-heared  piece 
of  goods,  Polly,"  he  said;  "  you  would  never  see 
his  face  as  it  is,  but  exaggerate  any  painful  ex- 
pression there  might  be.  Why,  he  was  always 
thin  and  pale,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing :  /  could  see  no  alteration  last  week.  I 
see  one  in  you  though :  you  are  wearing  yourself 
to  death.  Go  and  fetch  your  bonnet,  and  drive 
out  with  me  for  an  hour  or  two :  it  will  do  you 
good." 

"  I  had  rather  not,  Aleck  dear ;  I  had,  indeed. 
I  am  so  anxious  and  wretched  about  Archy,  that 
imless  he  were  better  I  could  not  leave  the 
house  :  it  would  do  mo  no  good." 

Aleck's  brow  lowered,  and  he  withdrew  his 
arm  from  her  waist.  "  All  this  absurd  nervous- 
ness won't  do  him  any  good,"  he  said.  *'  In  my 
opinion,  you  are  fretting  yourself  to  fiddle- 
strings  about  nothing ;  he'll  get  well  in  time. 
Oh !  Mr.  IN'orton,"  he  continued  in  a  louder 
voice,  as  Cecil  half  entered  the  room,  and  was 
again  withdrawing ;  "just  use  your  eloquence 
with  Mary,  will  you  ?  I  want  her  to  drive  out 
with  me  :  she  docs  look  so  ill,  and  I  can't  per- 
suade her  to  leave  Arthur." 

"  Miss  Mary  knows  he  will  not  be  neglected, 
at  all  events,"  answered  Cecil,  "  I  noticed  how 
very  iU  she  was  looking  this  morning.  Take 
Mr.  Laurence's  advice,  Miss  Sutherland.  The 
air  will  refresh  you  :  I  am  sure  your  head  aches 
sadly." 

"It  does,"  said  Mary,  pressing  her  hand  to 
her  temples;  "though  I  don't  know  how  you 
could  teU  that.     Well,   Aleck,   it  seems   un- 


gracious to   refuse  you:    I  will    go  a  diort 
way." 

"Then  be  off,  and  I  will  bring  the  pony 
round  to  the  door." 

"The  side-door,  please,  dear,"  said  Mary, 
running  after  him;  "  and  tl^en  Archy  wiUnot  be 
disturbed  by  the  wheels." 

Aleck  shrugged  his  shoulders  somewhat  impa- 
tiently as  he  disappeared. 

"Aleck  will  not  believe  in  poor  Archy's 
danger,"  said  Mary,  sadly,  as  she  returned;  "  and 
tries  to  persuade  me  all  will  yet  be  well." 

"  It  is  natural  for  the  young  to  be  hopeful, 
Miss  Mary ;  and  one  cannot  see  Mr.  Laurence's 
healthful  elasticity  and  bloom  without  feeling 
that  his  has  been  a  very  slight  experience  of 
sickness." 

"  Yes,  thank  God,  dear  Aleck  knows  of  suf- 
fering only  by  its  name,"  she  answered;  "yet 
even  he  must  have  been  shocked  had  he  seen 
Archy*s  face  as  I  saw  it  last  night." 

"To  me  its  beauty — I  mean  its  inner  and 
heavenly  beauty — shines  more  radiantiy  than 
ever  through  the  human  weakness;  and  should  wo 
grieve,  dear  Miss  Mary,  if  God  is  indeed  purify- 
ing, through  suffering,  that  gentle  spirit  r"  Mary 
covered  her  face  with  her  trembling  hands.  "  I 
^vish  I  could  give  you  more  of  my  own  feeling, 
dear  Miss  Sutheriand,"  he  went  on ;  "not  more 
hope,  but  rather  more  trust.  Do  not  let  your- 
self dwell  so  constantly  upon  the  future.  I 
know  it  is  hard ;  but  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
leave  that  in  God's  hands,  and  to  believe  that, 
however  toe  may  suffer,  the  beloved  one  wiU  be 
tenderly  dealt  with,  and  taken  home  whenever 
the  fit  hour  does  come,  by  the  smoothest  road, 
and  with  the  gentlest  hand  We  are,  both  of 
us,  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  dear  Archy ;  and 
that  is  some  consolation,  is  it  not  ?  I  have  just 
altered  his  position,  and  he  seems  inclined  to 
sleep.  To  make  you  quite  easy  (for  you  must 
enjoy  your  ride,  or  poor  Mr.  Laurence  wiU  be 
disappointed),  I  shall  sit  outside  his  door  till 
you  return.  It  is  a  little  a-jar,  so  X  shall  hear 
the  slightest  movement." 

Mary  looked  up.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  they  had  not  fallen;  and  her  expression 
was  softened  and  peaceful.  Without  speaking, 
she  extended  her  hand  to  Mr.  Norton  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  and  he  held  it  for  an  instant 
closely  in  his  own. 

Could  she  have  looked  back  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, she  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the 
man  she  had  left.  The  strong,  silent  nature  on 
which  she  so  unconsciously  leaned  for  support, 
was  in  wild  revolt  against  long-imposed  re- 
straint— the  unspoken  love  was,  for  the  time, 
too  great  a  burden  to  be  borne.  As  the  carriage- 
wheels  rolled  away,  Cecil  jSTorton  ceased  his 
hasty  stride  across  the  room;  and,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  rocked  to  and  fro  as  though 
in  bodily  suffering.  "I  can  bear  to  see  her 
happy,"  he  muttered;  "lean  still  my  beating 
heart^  and  forget  my  anguish  in  her  ^oy.     But 
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her  tears,  and  that  look — ^that  piteous  look — ^how  |  of  news :  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Laurence  was  to 


can  I  endure  that  ?     Oh,  for  the  power  to  clasp 

her  to  my  bosom !  to  shield  her  in  my  heart  of 

hearts !     Can  I  not  soothe  her  into  smiles  ?  can 

I  not  read  her  thoughts  when  he  dreams  not  of 

them  ?  does  she  not  answer  to  my  looks,  and 

foUow  the  lightest  guiding  of  my  hand  ?    But 

this  is  madness !    Away,  wild  dream !     She  has 

given  him  her  heart;  dowered  him  with  her 

love — '*     And  he  left  the  room,  repeating  to 

himself — 

And  thoQ,  too,  whosoe'er  thon  art, 
A8  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 
O  fear  not,  in  a  world  like  this. 

And  thou  shalt  know  crc  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer,  and  be  strong. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  next  time  Aleck  Laurence  paid  the  Suther- 
lands  a  visit,  it  was  to  hring  them  the  news  of 
Amy's  wedding.  Even  he  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  be  present ;  and  the  bride,  leaving  an 
affectionate  message  for  her  cousin  and  her  old 
schoolfellow,  had  left  her  home  without  a  direct 
farewell  to  either.  Mary  felt  sad  and  puzzled ; 
and  even  Aleck's  handsome  face  wore  a  look  of 
depression,  as  though  the  loss  of  his  old  playmate 
affected  him  more  nearly  than  most  other  things 
had  the  power  to  do. 

*^  Let  us  look  for  Norton  and  your  mother/* 
he  smd,  after  they  had  been  sitting  alone  some 
time.  "We  seem  both  to  have  symptoms  of 
the  blues  this  evening." 

"Yes,  I  think  you  do  at  last  share  my 
anxiety  for  Amy,  in  spite  of  your  friendship  for 
Harry  Evans.  I  only  wish  tihat  you  had  taken 
my  view  of  the  matter  earlier." 

"  I  ?  And  what  in  the  world  could  I  have 
done  in  it?  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so, 
Mary." 

"  Amy  thought  mora  of  your  opinion  than  of 
any  one  else's.  I  know  that,  and  she  told  me 
herself." 

"Told  you  what?"  interrupted  he  hastily. 
"  That  she  had  taken  no  advice  but  yours. 
If  you  had  chosen  to  use  your  influence,  Aleck, 
yo\i  might  have  prevented  the  engagement.     I 
don't  know  why  she  accepted  him,  I'm  sure." 

"Well,  you  are  an  odd  girl,  Mary!  What  could 
she  have  done  better  ?  Suppose  he  has  been  Ji 


be  married  so  soon." 

*'  It  has  been  a  very  sudden  thing,  altogether," 
answered  Mary. 

Aleck,  who  was  walking  restlessly  about  the 
room,  interrupted  her.  "I  should  like  to  see 
Arthur  to-night,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  think  he  is 
well  enough  ?" 

Mary  looked  pleased.  Aleck  had  seemed  to 
her  strangely  indifferent  to  her  brother's  suffer- 
ings ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  himself 
proposed  to  pay  the  sick  room  a  visit. 

"  What  do  t/ou  say,  Mr.  Norton  ?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Cecil. 

"  I  am  sure  Archy  will  be  pleased  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Laurence  for  a  short  time ;  but  he  has 
seemed  so  poorly  to-day  that  he  will  be  easily 
fatigued.  You  had  better  go  up  to  his  door  at 
once,"  he  added;  "Mrs.  Sutherland  is  there, 
and  will  let  you  in." 

"  The  loss  of  your  friend  has  made  you  look 
grave.  Miss  Mary,"  said  Cecil,  as  Aleck  left  the 
room.  "  You  have  known  each  other  for  many 
years,  I  think." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  cannot  feel  at  all  satisfied  about 
this  marriage.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  for  I 
never  liked  Mr.  Evans." 

"  I  can  imagine  that  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation would  be  distasteful  to  you.  Your  friend 
thinks  differently,  you  see,"  he  added,  smiling. 
"  I  wish  I  was  sure  that  he  had  her  affection, 
with  her  vows  of  fidelity,"  she  said  sadly,  half 
to  herself. 

"  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  you  have  in- 
deed cause  for  i egret  and  anxiety ;  but  I  had 
thought  so  highly  of  Miss  Laurence.  There  is 
a  womanly  dignity  about  her  which  forbids  one 
to  suppose- 
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"Oh  !  do  not  misjudge  Amy.  I  have  found 
her  only  too  noble  and  self- forgetting.  But  there 
is  a  mystery  about  this  marriage  wluch  I  cannot 
fathom.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  it  so 
thoughtlessly,  but  it  made  me  unhappy." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  thcct,"  he  answered, 
gravely.  "  The  very  possibility  of  such  a  mar- 
riage must  be  strange  and  painful  to  you." 

"  I  aw  so  glad  you  say  so ;  for  it  is — ^it  is,  in- 
deed— it  altogether  puzzles  me.  However,  it  is 
;  all  over  now,  beyond  the  hope  of  remedy ;  and  I 
suppose  I  must  think  of  it  as  little  as  I  can." 

Thev  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  and 


then  Mary  passed  through  the  balcou}^  into  the 
little  bit  wild,  and  led  a  gay  life,  it  is  only  what  i  garden.  Cecil  leant  forward  to  watch  her  as 
every  man  of  fortune  does  too  !  He's  not  a  bad-  she  disappeared  amongst  the  trees.  "  Puro 
looking  fellow;  and  he  is  clever,  which  you  i  spirit,"  he  said,  "how  should' st  tJmi  know 
women  think  so  much  of.  Thon  she  will  have  a  i  aught  of  the  world's  sordid  baseness !  To  thee 
handsome  set-out,  and  everything  she  can  wish  all  that  is  gross  and  mean  may  well  seem 
for.     What  the  deuce  would  you  have  more  r"    I  strange !     0,  for  the  power  to  guide  and  guard 

"  Never  mind  Aleck  dear.  I  never  could  make  |  thee  !"  He  was  lost  in  thought,  picturing,  as 
3-on  understand  what  I  mean.  Let  us  go  into  \  was  his  wont,  what  would  be  her  future  lot, 
the  library."  j  when  a  cry,  apparently  from  the  garden,  made 

They    found    Mr.     Norton    alone.       "  Mrs.  j  him  start  to  his  feet.     Hastily  passing  down  the 


Sutherland  is  with  Archy,"  ho   said,  as  they 
entered.     "  She  has  just  been  telling  me  a  piece 


steps,  he  crossed  the  lawn,  to  what  he  knew  was 
Msarfs  favourite  retreat— i-a  tangled  shrubbery. 
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skirtiDg  the  garden  on  one  side,  and  now  strewn 
thickly  with  the  decaying  leaves.  She  was 
crouchiDg  amongst  them.  **  Oh,  Mr.  Norton," 
she  cried,  as  ho  came  up,  "look  here!  Is  it? 
really  dead  ?    It  was  such  a  gentle  creature !" 

Ho  looked  down.  A  white  kitten,  Mary's 
latest  pet,  lay  upon  the  leaves  at  her  feet.  It 
might  have  been  sleeping,  but  that  the  long 
soft  hair  round  the  throat  was  all  ruffled  and 
stained  with  blood. 

"I  am  afraid  it  has  been  killed  by  a  dog," 
said  he. 

*'  Then  it  must  have  been  Watch  !  Poor  little 
creature,  I  remember  how  it  used  to  cling  to 
roe  when  the  dog  came  in.  I  have  often  felt  its 
heart  fluttering  with  terror." 

Mr.  Norton  lifted  it  up,  and  laid  it  gently  on 
her  lap.  "I  will  take  it  in  doors,"  she  said; 
'*  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  dead." 

Aleck  met  them  on  the  steps.  "  What  have 
you  got  there?"  he  asked.  "  What!  kitty:  poor 
little  beggar!  I  am  afraid  that  is  Master 
Watch's  doing.  But,  Mary,  you  never  have  been 
crying  over  a  dead  cat !  Well,  my  dear,  how 
you  will  ever  get  through  the  world,  I  don't 
know,  I  am  sure." 

"  Archy  was  so  fond  of  it,"  she  said,  sobbing 
anew. 

"Miss  Sutherland  is  hardly  herself  to-day," 
remarked  !Mr.  Norton,  deprecatingly.  "Poor 
Archy's  increased  illness  has  depressed  us  all  j 
and  then,  you  know  she  has  just  lost  her  friend, 
your  cousin." 

But  Aleck  did  not  understand  that  there  are 
moments  when  a  word,  a  touch,  will  make  the  full 
heart  overflow.  He  could  not  read  the  struggling 
thoughts  which  had  crowded  up  at  that  sight  of 
death,  and  made  no  reply  to  Cecil's  appealing 
look.  He  turned  to  Mary.  "  Give  poor  pussy 
to  me.  She  is  quite  dead  you  see.  I  will  make 
a  little  grave  for  her  in  the  dark  walk,  where 
the  violeta  come  so  early.  It  must  have  been 
killed  instantly,"  he  added,  as  he  took  it  from 
her  knees,  "  and  most  likely  without  even  see- 
ing the  dog ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  seized  by 
the  back  of  the  neck." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  poor  Mary;  "it 
was  so  very  timid." 

"  Timid,"  repeated  Aleck,  rather  contemptu- 
ously— "  why,  all  cats  are  cowards :  and  a 
combat  with  Watch  would  be  no  joke,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  It  was  unusually  timid,  whatever  you  may 
say,"  replied  Mary,  angrily.  "Its  mother  was 
an  Angora  cat ;  and  they  are  much  more  easily 
frightened  and  more  anectionate  than  English 
cats." 

Aleck  laughed.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  family  peculiarities  of  cats,  I  confess. 
I  leave  that  to  you  and  Mr.  Norton.  What  a 
ridiculous  muff  the  man  looks,"  ho  continued, 
pointing  out  of  the  window.  At  another  time 
Jiary  would  have  smiled,  for  she  had  a  keen 
geiiseof  thehuu^orous;  an^  tl^er^  was  something 


funny  in  Mr.  Norton's  grave  face  and  deliberate 
walk  as  he  crossed  the  grass — a  spade  ondor  his 
arm,  and  the  little  cat  held  with  an  awkward 
carefulness  in  both  his  hands.  Now,  however, 
Aleck's  ill-advised  tone  had  already  irritated 
her.  "  Yes,  of  course  he  is  ridiculous,  if  he  is 
doing  me  a  kindness,"  she  replied.  "Everything 
is  ridiculous  that  shows  a  feeling  heart,  I  wonder 
you  have  not  found  out  that  loving  me  is  a 
ridiculous  weakness." 

"  You  are  very  unreasonable,  Polly,"  answered 
Aleck,  looking  annoyed.  "  I  cannot  understand 
these  stormy  fits  all  about  nothing." 

"  No ;  you  never  can  understand  anything  / 
feel.  Whether  it  is  aboutArchy's  illness, orAmy's 
marriage,  it  is  all  the  same.  I  am  chocked  und 
scolded  for  everything  I  say  or  do !" 

"  Scolded !  Come,  Mary !  I  don't  think  I  do 
much  in  that  line,  though  I  do  so  often  contrive 
to  vex  you." 

Mary's  momentary  hastiness  passed  away  be- 
neath th^  greater  kindness  of  his  tone.  *'Not 
so  very  often,  dear,  and  then  through  some 
foolishness  of  my  own,"  she  said,  humbly ;  and 
stooping,  she  kissed  his  hand  aa  it  lay  upon  the 
chair.  The  young  man  did  not  return  her  caroes : 
a  sullen  expression  had  settled  down  over  his 
handsome  face. 

"  Shall  I  come  the  day  after  to-morrow  or 
not  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  always  have  spent  the  evening  with  me 
on  my  birthday,  Aleck.  Are  you  too  vexed  with 
me  to  come  this  time  ?" 

"  Vexed  ?  I  have  not  been  vexed  at  all  that  I 
am  aware  of.  Ckily,  as  I  am  not  quite  so  easily 
riled  up  as  you,  Mary,  you  must  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  not  forgetting  hard  words  so 
readUy." 

Mary  sighed.  "  I  wiU  try  and  cure  myself  of 
being  passionate,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand  in 
her  own,  and  again  kissing  it.  Young  Laurence 
took  no  notice  of  the  gesture.  "  Well,  I  shall 
look  in  if  I  have  time,"  he  said,  rising  to  go. 
"  Good  bye,  Polly.  By  the  bye,  I  quite  forgot 
that  Archy  wanted  you.  He  really  does  look  bad 
to-day." 

Mary  flew  past  him  to  her  Inrother^s  room. 
He  was  alone,  and  she  vtbs  struck  by  his  ap- 
pearance.   His  eyes  looked  unnaturally  large, 
and  his  face  had  a  drawn  and  painful  expresaion. 
With  a  strong  effort  she  swallowed  the  rising 
tears.  "  Did  you  want  mo,  darling  .^"  she  asked. 
"  Yes ;  I  wanted  you  to  comfort  me,  to  teach 
me  resignation,  sister  of  mine." 
*'  I  teach  you,  Archy  ?" 
"  Nay,  i)oor  child,  'tis  true  you  cannot.   You 
will  need  a  comforter  yourself."     He  moved 
uneasily  on  his  pillow,  und  looked  at  her  long 
and  wistfuUy.      **Am  I  much  altered?"    he 
asked,  abruptly. 

Mary  tried    in  vain  to    steady  her  voice. 
"  Why  do  you  ask,  love  r" 

"  aall  I  tell  you,  wee  wcmian  ?  Shall  I  con- 
fess mjr  weakness  ?    You  know,  Polly,  that  I 
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have  not  heretofore  been  wanting  in.  resignation. 
From  my  birth.  I  have  been  but  a  poor  creature, 
always  ailing ;  yet  I  have  been  patient— have  I 
not  ?  Now,  when  I  most  need  it,  I  can  summon 
strength  no  longer,  and  am  rebelling  against  a 
God  of  mercies.  !N"ot  that  I  would  live.  I 
know  that  cannot  be  ;  but,  oh !  I  would, not  die 
yet.  Do  you  think  that  I  must  ?  that  God  will 
not  spare  me  a  Httle  longer  ?" 

Mary  shook  with  suppressed  sobs :  she  could 
not  utter  a  single  word. 

**  You  may  have  forgotten  it,  dear,"  he  re- 
sumed, as  he  tossed  restlessly  on  the  bed,  ''  but 
if  I  only  live  till  the  spring — the  7th  of 
February,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  shall  be  of  age,  and  can 
leave  my  mother  and  you  in  comfort  and  plenty. 
If  I  am  taken  before  then,  there  will  bo  no 
dower  for  my  little  sis. ;  and  my  poor  mother,  in 
her  lonely  old  age,  must  want  for  all  the  com- 
forts she  has  been  accustomed  to.  This,  Mary, 
to  me  is  the  bitterness  of  death.  Like  the 
dying  girl  in  Tennyson's  song — *  I  only  wish  to 
live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again.'  " 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  the  sick  room,  while 
Mary  nerved  herself  to  reply.  She  did  not  dream 
of  combating  his  conviction,  for  she  had  seen  that 
inexplicable  look  on  his  face  which  she  felt  in- 
stinctively to  be  the  seal  of  death :  she  was  only 
strug^pling  with  herself,  so  as  best  to  comfort 
him.  "Dearest,"  she  whispered  at  last,  "I 
have  no  need  of  a  maniage-portion.  Aleck  is 
young  and  strong.  He  will  work  for  me,  and 
will  take  my  mother  to  his  heart  as  a  son.  Do 
you  fear  to  leave  her  with  us,  dear  brother? 
Oh !  it  shall  be  the  labour  of  my  life  to  fill  your 
place/' 

"I  know  it  will,'*  he  answered;  "and  I 
ought  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  trust 
to  His  mercjf ;  but  I  cannot — ^I  cannot.  Mary," 
he  said,  agam,  after  a  pause,  "  do  you  think  all 
is  going  on  well  with  Aleck  ?  ]^ay,  do  not  look 
so  startled,  love.  I  only  ask,  because — because 
it  struck  me  that  his  expression  (Ranged  greatly 
when  I  mentioned  this.  It  was  natural,  dear ; 
for  it  took  him  by  surprise.  I  think  he  had 
forgotten  on  what  terms  we  held  this  property. 
StiU,  if  he  has  prospered  since  your  engagement, 
it  cannot  affect  him  very  much,  can  it?" 

"And  did  ha  not  say  so?"  ask^d  Idiary,  her 
heart  swelling  with  indignation.  Arthur  made 
no  reply.  "  He  might  at  least  have  feigned  it," 
she  muttered  between  her  teeth. 

"Archy,  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 
Aleck  has  always  been  reserved  with  me,  and  I 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  his  affairs ;  yet  my 
loved,  my  darling  brother,  trust  to  me.  If  the 
most  watehM  affection,  the  most  tender  care, 
can  make  my  mother  happy,  she  shall  be  so.  I 
will  work  for  her  ni^t  and  day,  if  needs  be ; 
and  I  will  love  her — oh,  I  will  love  her  so,  that 
oven  while  she  mourns  her  angel-boy,  she  shall 
confess  she  never  was  so  loved  before." 

The  dying  lad  seemed  soothed  by  beip  ef^mest 
If ords^  ax^  said  little  mqre.    Se  laicl  his  we^tfd 


temple  on  her  shoulder,  and,  exhausted  by  his 
agitation,  sank  into  a  feverish  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
That  night  was  a  fearful  one  for  the  Sutherlands. 
A  wintry  storm  raged  around  the  house,  and 
shook  its  casements ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  tho 
terror  which  reigned  within.  Arthur  awoko 
from  the  fevered  sleep  which  succeeded  his  con- 
versation, in  wild  delirium ;  and  little  hope  was 
given  them  that  he  would  sec  the  morning's 
hght.  His  mother  hung  over  him  with  glazed 
eyes  that  knew  not  the  solace  of  a  tear ;  and 
Mary  knelt  hour  after  hour  in  an  agonised 
appeal  to  Heaven,  which,  wordless  as  it  was,  was 
BO  mighty  in  its  anguish  that  she  felt  as  if  it 
could  not  be  refused.  And  it  was  not.  To- 
wards daybreak  the  cries  of  suffering  and  de- 
lirium giadually  ceased.  He  slept;  and  each  ' 
gasping  breath  was  heard  with  speechless  grati- 
tude. Mary  wondered  at  herself  as  she  passed 
slowly,  with  stiff  and  aching  limbs,  from  his 
room,  She  felt  as  if  that  one  night  had  aged 
her  years.  The  conversation  of  the  evening 
before  seemed  to  have  receded  far  away.  Thcro 
was  a  dull  aching  at  her  heart  when  she  remem- 
bered that  Aleck  had  stood  beside  that  death- 
bed, and  uttered  no  word  to  calm  the  poor,  wist- 
ful face ;  she  even  grieved  for  herself  that  her 
betrothed  should  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a 
presence,  cast  one  regretful  thought  on  the  loss 
of  her  marriage-portion.  But  it  all  seemed  to 
have  happened  long,  long  ago. 

She  entered  the  library,  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  sofa.  How  remote  and  strange,  in  that 
faint,  grey  lights  looked  the  traces  of  yesterday 
and  its  employments — the  scraps  of  work,  the 
open  work-box,  and  unfolded  newspaper.  Even 
the  curtains  had  been  left  undrawn  in  the  agi- 
tation of  the  previous  night;  and,  though  she 
fain  would  have  darkened  the  room,  tho  effort 
of  rising  seemed  beyond  her  power.  Her  sleep 
hod  been  constantly  disturbed  of  late ;  and  after 
the  terror  and  conflict  of  the  last  few  hours,  she 
longed  to  dose  her  eyes  in  forgetfulness.  But  her 
thoughts  wandered  away,  as  if  independent  of 
control,  to  the  most  trivial  subjects.  At  one 
moment  the  paper  on  the  wall  took  grotesque 
shapes  in  the  twilight ;  then  a  glove  she  had 
dropped  in  crossing  the  room  annoyed  her,  by 
the  unnatural  posture  in  which  the  Ij^and  ap- 
peared to  lie.  The  gusty  wind,  wailing  down 
the  chimney,  and  flapping  the  broad  ivy-leaves 
against  the  window,  soothed  her  at  last  into 
rest.  As  she  slept,  it  seemed  that  she  had  left 
the  earth,  and  was  sailing  through  the  ether 
towards  hciaven,  upborne  by  the  wings  of  an 
angelic  figure,  whoso  £ice  resembled  Arthur's. 
Tho  clear,  cold  air  seemed  to  pierce  her  frame, 
and  to  make  her  shudder.  Suddenly  tho  at- 
mosphere grew  wanner  \  something  touched  her, 
^4  she  awoke.    She  felt  tliat  ^  covering  had 
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been  laid  over  her,  and  that  some  one  knelt  at 
her  feet.  Presentiiy,  half-uttered  and  broken 
words  reached  her  ear. 

"  Oh,  my  God !  my  God !  why  must  she  suffer 
thus  ?  Lay  thy  hand  upon  me,  but  spare — oh, 
spare,  this  tenderest  of  thy  creatures !"  It  was 
little  moi^e  than  a  stifled  whisper,  yet  Mary 
caught  every  word.  Could  it  be  Aleck,  moved 
for  once  from  his  cold  composure  by  the  sight  of 
her  woe- worn  face  ?  But,  no.  Her  feet  were 
clasped  to  a  beating  heart ;  and,  light  as  was  the 
pressure,  his  arms  had  never  held  her,  in  his 
fondest  moments,  with  such  passion  in  their 
grasp.  She  felt  that  kisses,  wild  and  despairing 
as  that  clasp,  rained  upon  her  dress  and  feet ; 
and  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  aloud,  and  almost 
to  suffocate  her  with  its  violence.  Ever  and 
anon,  while  those  clinging  arms  were  still 
around  her,  she  heard  the  quivering  voice  again  ; 
but  now  it  wos  only  her  name,  coupled  with 
epithets  of  passionate  fondness. 

How  long  a  time  passed  in  this  struggle, 
Mary  knew  not.  She  felt  at  last  that  the  kneel- 
ing figure  arose,  and  moved  to  the  window.  She 
opened  her  eyes ;  and  there,  drawing  the  curtains 
together,  stood  GecU  Norton. 

Her  gaze  was  fascinated  upon  him,  and  she 
watched  him  turn,  and,  raising  her  glove  from 
the  ground,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom.  Before  he 
had  lifted  his  head,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
heard  him  slowly  pass  from  the  room  ;  saying  to 
some  one  who  apparently  was  approaching,  that 
"  Miss  Sutherland  was  sleeping,  and  must  not  bo 
disturbed.'* 

Mary  felt  as  if  an  earthquake  had  opened  at 
her  feet.  At  first  she  was  lost  in  amazement 
that  this  weight  of  lovo  should  be  lavished  upon 
her.  Then  came  crowding  memories  of  the  many 
times  she  might  have  read  it  long  ago,  had  she 
been  less  blind ;  and,  last  of  all,  witti  the  sting 
of  self-reproach,  arose  the  consciousness  that  her 
own  heart  had  answered,  in  every  trembling  fibre, 
to  the  despairing  appeal  of  his.  In  vain  she 
denied  it ;  m  vain  the  torrent  of  her  tears  rained 
down.  They  could  not  wash  away  that  bitter 
memory ;  and  as  she  pondered  farther,  too  well 
she  recalled  the  many  instances  in  which,  un- 
regarded and  unchecked,  Cecil's  approval  had 
been  the  prize  for  Avhich  she  had  looked  and 
laboured.  In  vain  she  tried  to  forget  the  proofs 
of  his  influence  over  her  with  which  the  past 
was  teeming.  Memory  would  not  be  stifled. 
Had  she  not  sought  out  the  books  he  loved,  the 
subjects,  of  which  he  had  spoken  ?  Had  she 
not  looked  for  his  sympathy,  and  treasured  it  as 
her  best  solace  in  every  little  trouble?  She 
remembered  how  vapid  and  tedious  had  been  the 
year  of  his  absence,  and  how  his  unlooked-for 
return,  even  though  coupled  with  her  brother's 
illness,  had  brought  a  strange  flow  of  spirits  to 
her  heart  which  she  had  never  sought  to  analyse. 
She  did  not  confess,  even  then,  that  she  loved 
him ;  but  she  felt  there  were  chords  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  of  which  Aleck  Laurence  never  dreamt, 


and  which  vibrated  to  the  touch  of  Cecil's  hand. 
Poor  Mary!  Memory  did  not  spare  her.  It 
even  brought  baek  her  mother^s  long-forgotten 
warning,  and  she  bowed  her  head  in  utter  seif- 
abasement. 

To  crown  her  misery,  Arthur — ^the  tender, 
thoughtful  brother,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
support  and  counsel,  and  whoee  sweet  patience 
had  fulfilled  her  ideal  of  all  that  was  holy  asd 
self-denying — ^was  passing  away,  in  anguish  and 
delirium,  to  that  silent  land  where  her  grief 
could  never  move  him  more. 

"With  speechless  yearning  did  she  long  that 
her  dream  might  be  :6alfilled,  and  that  he  might 
guide  her  yet,  even  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  into  the  silent  grave. 

It  was  long  before  she  slept  again  ;  but  nature 
demanded  rest,  and  at  last  her  sobs  were  hushed. 
When  she  opened  her  swollen  eyelids,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  that  kneeling  figure, 
those  clinging  arms,  had  been  but  the  phantoms 
of  her  brain.  Alas !  whose  hand  had  closed 
the  curtains,  to  guard  her  sleep  ?  where  was  the 
glove  she  had  dropped  upon  the  floor?  Mary 
tottered  to  her  brother's  door.  Strange  to  say, 
he  was  better,  far  better,  than  he  had  been  for 
weeks.  jN'ature  had  rallied  after  her  hnrd-won 
victory.  Mr.  Norton  passed  her  as  she  entered; 
he  was  very  pale,  and  his  massive  features  looked 
sunken  and  haggard.  **  He  is  so  much  better," 
he  whispered;  but  Mary  felt  that  his  smile  was 
called  up  only  to  reassure  her*  There  was  a  deep 
pathos  in  his  eyes,  which  it  could  not  touch. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  how  long  she  had 
slept.  The  red  November  sun  was  setting;  and 
as  its  beams  rested  on  Arthur's  head,  her  heart 
leapt  with  renewed  hope.  The  face  was  fuller, 
and  altogether  younger-looking  than  it  had  been 
since  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  She  kissed 
him,  and  exchanged  a  smile  with  her  mother. 
"Have  you  seen  anything  of  Aleck,  dem?" 
asked  Mrs.  Sutherland.  "  I  sent  to  tell  the 
Laurences  this  morning  that  our  dear  boy  had 
been  very  sadly,  and  thought  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  here  by  this  time." 

Mary  shook  her  head. .  **  He  will  come  to- 
morrow, at  all  events,  mamma :  it  is  my  birth- 
day." 

*' AVill  you  sit  with  Arohy  a  little  bit,  Marv? 
The  doctor  says  he  must  take  as  much  nouiish- 
ment  as  possible,  and  I  want  to  make  some 
more  jelly  for  to-night." 

'*  1  came  to  stay  with  him,'*  she  answered. 
'*  I  ought  to  make  myself  of  some  use  afk>r  my 
long,  lazy  sleep." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  slept,  darKng,"  said 
Arthur,  as  the  door  closed  allter  his  mother. 
**  You  look  so  worn  and  weary;  so  unlike  lay 
own  bonnie  Mary." 

The  tone  of  fondness  went  to  Maiy's  heart, 
and  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  his  bedside.  '^1 
have  been  unhappy,  Archy,"  she  said,  tremu- 
lously. 

"About  me,  love?" 
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"  Yes,  but  not  solely :  and  to-day  you  look  so 
much  better." 

"I  am,  Polly.  I  have  no  pain,  and  feel 
almost  strong  enough  to  get  up.  Bat  Tvhat  has 
grieved  my  little  sis.  ?" 

**  You  know,  dear,  what  you  told  me  about 
Aleck.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  and  it  pains 
me  more  than  you  would  believe.  It  is  so  un- 
like what  you,  or  even  I,  should  have  done. 
That  and  other  things  weigh  upon  me,  Archy ; 
and,  it  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
sad  and  doubtful  about  our  future." 

Her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  wbisper,  and  she  hid 
her  face  in  the  coverlid  of  the  bed ;  yet  it  was 
an  inexpressible  relief  to  have  made  the  con- 
fession. 

Arthur  evinced  no  surprise.  "  And  yet  Aleck 
loves  you,"  he  said,  gently;  "and  I  have 
thought,  dearest,  that  your  affection  for  him 
was  even  overweening  in  it^  warmth." 

"  I  have  often  felt  I  had  more  ^love  to  give 
him  than  h»  needed,"  she  answered,  simply ; 
"  and  the  fondness  he  did  not  care  to  have  has 
laid  cold  .upon  my  heart.  But  it  is  not  that, 
Archy.  I  do  love  him.  Not  as  I  thought  I  should 
in  the  old,  girlish  days  gone  by ;  yet  enough, 
untn  of  late,  for  my  happiness." 

"And  what>  my  darling,  has  shaken  that 
peace  ?" 

"  ift«n  tell  you,  Archy  ?" 

"  I  may  be  able  to  help  you,  dear;  and  it  u 
possible  that  God  may  not  see  fit  to  give  us 
another  opportunity  of  communing  together." 

Mary  flung  her  arms  passionately  around  him, 
as  though  their  frail  hold  could  tether  the  spirit 
to  earth ;  but  for  some  minutes  she  did  not  speak. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  at  length,  "as 
plainly,  Archy,  as  if  God's  voice  had  said  it, 
that  He  made  me  to  love  as  once  I  dreamt  of 
loving — as  I  never  have  loved  Aleck." 

"Do  not  weep,  my  dearest  sister,  nor  look  so 
conscience-stricken.  There  is  no  sin  in  this ;  and 
long  since  I  foresaw  that  it  would  be  so.  Per- 
chance it  is  a  burden  God  himself  has  laid  upon 
you.  It  may  be  that  this  loving  nature,  if  every 
tendril  had  taken  root,  would  too  fimly  have 
bound  you  to  the  earth.  Now  will  these  imfol- 
fiUed  desires  draw  your  thoughts  away  tenderly, 
yet  surely,  to  that  haven  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest ; 
where  I,  too,  whom  you  have  so  loved,  shall 
have  gone  before.  Nay,  Hary,  my  prayer  has 
been,  'Oh!  spare  me  a  Httle  ere  I  go 
hence.'  It  seems  that  God  has  heard  that  cry. 
Yet  do  not  deceive  yourself:  something  tells  me 
that  it  will  not  be  for  long ;  that  the  cord  is 
well-nigh  unloosed." 

Mary  clung  to  him  more  closely  than  before ; 
and,  through  her  blinding  tears,  eagerly  scanned 
his  face.  Something  of  that  indescribable  look 
which  she  had  already  noted,  had  stolen  over  it, 
and  a.  sudden  sense  of  coming  desolation  flashed 
across  her  spirit.  "  Archy,  she  said,  "if,  in- 
deed, you  must  leave  me  to  bear  this  alone,  listen 


yet  a  little  farther.  You  have  counselled 
me  to  bear  it  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  "What 
if  it  involve  Aleck's  peace  with  my  own? 
What  if  I  know,  and  with  shame  and  agony 
confess,  that  one  A^  crossed  my  path  whom  my 
spirit  acknowledges  as  its  master,  and  whom  I 
could  love  with  the  whole  strength  of  my  nature? 
Shall  I  bury  this  secret  in  my  heart,  and  so 
requite  poor  Aleck's  early  trust  ?  Oh !  Archy, 
Archy,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Why  did  I  not  listen  to 
my  mother's  counsels  ?" 

Arthur  looked  startled  and  pained.  "My 
poor  Mary,"  he  said,  "  this  is  sad,  indeed,  sad : 
above  all,  for  Aleck.  He  would  be  sorely  wronged 
by  your  concealing  it,  yet  I  know  not  how  to 
advise  you  at  this  moment.  You  never  can  be 
Aleck's  wife;  that  would  be  forfeiting  your  truth 
and  honour :" — he  paused,  and  his  brow  con- 
tracted— "  surely  no  one  has  spoken  to  you  of 
love,  while  you  were  the  betrothed  of  another?" 

"  No  I  no !  there  has  been  no  sin,  no  folly, 
but  mine.     Would  that  I  only  could  sufier  I" 

"  You  must  not  blame  yourself  too  harshly, 
dearest,"  he  said ;  for  her  despairing  tone  and 
attitude  grieved  him.  "  You  were  young,  very 
young  in  spirit  when  you  made  your  choice,  and 
are  not  the  first,  by  many  and  many  a  one,  who 
has  made  it  in  error.  But  I  am  weary,  Polly — 
I  think  I  could  sleep.  Could  yon  pray  with  me, 
my  darling  ?" 

Mary  calmed  herself  as  best  she  could^  and, 
kneeling  down,  repeated  a  short  evening  prayer 
which  they  had  both  learnt  at  their  mother's  knees. 
She  had  scarcely  concluded  before  her  brother 
dropped  asleep ;  and,  wearied  out  by  conflicting 
feeUngs,  she  stole  to  her  own  room,  without  see- 
ing her  mother  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Maby  awoke,  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  with 
a  sore  consciousness  that  some  great  change  had 
passed  over  her  life.  She  had  forgotten  to  wind 
up  her  watch  the  night  before;  and  aU  was 
sHent  in  the  house.  But  the  sound  of  passing 
feet,  and  of  opening  and  closing  doors,  seemed  to 
have  come  to  her  through  her  sleep ;  and  she 
dressed  in  haste,  fearing  that  it  was  late. 

She  tried,  as  she  did  so,  to  shut  out  the  memory 
of  yesterday's  strife.  Arthur  must  be  her  guide 
and  stronghold :  she  would  forget  her  doubts 
until  she  could  lay  them  at  his  feet,  and  sho 
would  shape  her  future  by  his  words.  She 
passed  from  her  own  room  very  softly  to  the 
door  of  his,  and  turned  the  lock  slowly,  and  with 
care — ^he  might  be  sleeping.  Why  did  she 
pause  upon  the  threshold,  and  dasp  her  hands 
together  with  that  sudden  thrill  of  terror? 
Kneeling  by  the  bedside  was  Cecil  Norton;  and 
it  was  his  face  which  arrested  her  feet,  and  made 
her  very  heart  stand  still.  Earthly  passipn  had 
faded  away  from  it  long  since,  though  it  was  more, 
pale  and  worn  than  ever.  Large  drops  stood  in  the 
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eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  the  bed,  but  an 
awc-Btricken  grief,  too  deep  for  tears,  seemed  to 
forbid  their  falling.  Mary  stepped  forward 
with  a  faint  cry,  and  moved  aside  the  curtains. 
One  glance  was  enough  :  he  was  sleeping,  but 
not  the  sleep  of  life.  No  cry  of  hers  could  bid 
those  heavy  lids  unclose,  or  draw  one  word  of 
comlbrt  from  those  sealed  lips.  There  was 
nothing  of  suffering  or  sorrow  upon  the  face; 
only  a  tranced  stillness — "the  rapture  of 
repose." 

Arthur  Sutherland  had  died  in  Cocirs  oxms 
that  morning,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh  ;  and 
he,  wishing  to  spare  poor  Mary  as  long  as  it  was 
possible,  had  entreated  that  her  rest  might  not 
be  broken  into  with  the  news  of  her  loss. 

Wo  cannot  but  hope  sometimes,  in  oiu:  igno- 
rance and  weakness,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
loved  and  lost  are  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  what  passes  on  earth.  Arthur  Sutherland 
would  surely  have  mourned,  even  where  all 
tears  are  wiped  away,  cotdd  he  have  seen  the 
anguish  of  his  mother,  and  the  utter  desolation  of 
poor  Mary,  that  week.  She  gave  way  uncon- 
trolled to  the  full  tide  of  her  sorrow,  shutting 
herself  up  in  her  room,  and  refusing  access  to 
any ;  and  still,  through  the  fond  recollection  of 
her  dead  brother,  of  his  frail  childhood,  and  his 
sweet,  patient  youth,  came  the  image  of  her 
lover.  She  wept  anew,  as  she  remembered 
how  little  sympathy  he  had  shown  at  any 
time  for  the  gentle  sufferer,  whom  all  besides 
loved  and  pitied,  and  how  brief  and  few  had 
been  his  visits  to  the  sick  room  —  and  other 
memories  would  come  too.  It  was  hard,  strive 
as  she  might,  to  forget  the  tender  hand  that 
had  fulfilled,  as  if  by  instinct,  every  wish  of 
the  dying  lad — ^hard  to  shut  out  the  consciousness 
that  ikere  had  been  a  loving  watohftilness  follow- 
ing her  own  footsteps,  and  soothing  her  with  un- 
spoken sympathy,  such  as  Aleck  had  never  shown. 
But  it  gave  her  no  pleasure ;  or,  if  it  did,  it  added 
a  sharp  pang  :  for  Aleck's  face  as  first  she  had 
known  it — young  and  bright,  and  warmed  into 
a  loving  earnestness  by  the  first  glow  of  passion — 
arose  before  her ;  his  beautiful  eyes  pleading  as 
they  once  had  done.  And  again  she  longed,  with 
an  eager  thirst,  that  the  struggle  of  her  life 
were  over,  and  her  throbbing  heart  at  rest  be- 
side her  brother. 

Mr.  Norton  spared  the  bereaved  mother  much 
that  would  have  been  exquisitely  painful.  No 
hand  but  his  smoothed  the  fair  features  and 
wasted  limbs  for  their  last  rest.  He  managed 
all  the  sad  details  of  his  commission  to  the 
grave,  and  followed  him  there  with  a  heartfelt 
sorrow  that  satisfied  even  her  ! 

It  was  not  until  all  was  over,  and  ikey  were 
bereaved  indeed,  that  Mary  consented  to  see 
Aleck  Laurence ;  and  it  was  then  without  any 
fixcdplan  of  action,  and  dreading  nothing  so  much 
as  a  display  of  tenderness  on  his  part.  She 
saw,  even  as  he  entered,  that  that  fear  at  least  was 
g^oun^less  J  for  the  old  expressiqu  of  sullei^nea^ 


such  as  she  had  often  striven  in  happier  mo- 
ments to  drive  away,  was  unmistakeably  ap« 
parent. 

"  It  was  a  strange  whim  to  shut  yourself  up 
in  this  way,  Polly,"  he  said,  after  saluting  her 
rather  coldly.  "I  have  actually  been  to  tlio 
house  three  times  since  last  Wednesday." 

The  absence  of  anything  like  condolence  in 
his  words,  and  his  careless  mention  of  the  day 
on  which  her  brother  died,  sent  an  angry  paiijj; 
through  Mary's  heart  "I  have  suffered  t'x> 
much  since  then,"  she  answered,  "to  bear  your 
cold  comments  upon  my  sorrow.  I  never  ex- 
pected you  to  sympathise  with  it ;  but  you  can 
at  least  re&ain  from  intruding  upon  what  you 
do  not  understand.  Besides,  what  cause  had  I 
to  wish  for  your  presence,  Aleck  ?  You  all  but 
ridiculed  my  anxiety  when  my  darling  Arthur 
was  fading  into  the  grave  before  my  eyes  !  Day 
after  day,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  you 
held  aloof,  and  never  sought  to  wile  away  one 
hour  of  pain  and  weariness !  What  was  there, 
when  at  last  I  saw  him  lying  cold  and  atill,  to 
make  me  turn  to  you  as  I  might  have  done, 
and  weep  out  my  sorrow  in  your  arms? — 
nothing ! 

"  Eeally,  Mary,  I  don't  see  how  I  am  to  blame. 
Of  course  I  should  have  visited  him  oftcncr  if  I 
had  hod  any  idea  he  was  going  so  soon,  poor 
feUow!  I  could  not  very  well  come  over  on 
the  Tuesday,  when  your  mother  sent  to  say  he 
was  worse,  for  I  had  a  particular  engagement ; 
but  I  have  been  here  three  times  since,  as  I  told 
you.  And  I  must  say  I  think  it  very  absurd  of 
you,  dear,  to  shut  yourself  up  in  the  way  you 
have  done.  Such  romantic  giief  can  do  him  no 
good  now,  and        " 

"  Hush,  Aleck  ! "  said  Mary,  vehemently,  her 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tears.  "  Beware  how 
you  force  upon  me,  more  strongly  than  ever,  the 
bitter  truth  that  wo  were  never  made  for  each 
other's  happiness,  and  that  in  my  future  life  by 
your  side,  I  shall  be  wounded  at  every  step  by  a 
callous  nature  that  will  never  dream  of  the 
anguish  it  inflicts." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  force  any  such  life  upon 
you,"  ho  answered,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
anger.  "  You  made  your  own  choice,  it  is  true ; 
but  I  can  forgive  your  having  been  mistaken.  / 
had  no  idea,  I  can  assure  you,  of  this  stormy 
temper  being  let  loose  upon  me  at  every  touch 
and  turn :  it  does  not  make  my  future  look  very 
promising." 

"  Aleck !  I  take  you  at  your  word,  and  I 
thank  God  that  you  can  so  easily  forgive  my 
mistake.  'Twill  be  no  such  easy  task  to  me, 
homeless  and  bereaved  as  I  am,  to  stand 
up  in  this  hard  world,  unloved  and  lonely; 
but,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  I  had  rather 
a  thousand  times  endure,  than  wreck  your 
happiness  with  my  own.  I  am  as  God 
made  me.  I  cannot  be  checked  and  schooled 
into  the  chill  restraint  you  would  have,  no^ 
do  X  envy  Jo^  yqi^:  cqldnesq.      Qh!    Aleio^j 
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Aleck !  did  you  not  sifixid  by  Archy's  side,  and 
hear  unmoved  the  doubt  and  griet*  that  made 
death  more  terrible  to  his  trembling  spirit,  and 
yot  utter  never  a  word  of  comfort  ?  It  is  not 
that  you  are  sordid ;  I  could  forgive  that  more 
readily;  but " 

**  lou  do  not  know  all,"  interrupted  he,  in 
the  same  angry  tone;  ''or  even  you  would 
scarcely  have  looked  for  a  romantic  display  of 
disinterestedness  on  my  part.  I  have  had  losses 
of  late;  many  and  serious  ones.  Besides,  if 
Arthur  had  not  been  more  thin-skinned  than  any 
other  created  being  but  yourself,  he  would 
not " 

**  Enough,  Aleck.  His  very  name  is  sacred 
now.  Dismiss  it  for  ever  from  your  lips.  You 
have  not  a  soul  to  comprehend  the  angelic  spirit 
which  has  passed  away  from  us.  Oh,  hold  !" 
she  added, ''  for  pity's  sake !  The  sun  has  never 
shone  here,  since  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  it." 

But  Aleck  appeared  not  to  hear  her ;  and  even 
as  she  spoke,  drew  completely  away  from  the 
window  the  heavy  curtain,  which,  as  she  said, 
had  never  been  withdrawn  since  the  morning  of 
Arthur's  death.  They  were  in  his  room ;  and 
the  garish  light,  flooding  with  its  unheeding  glad- 
ness each  memento  of  the  dead,  overcame  all 
Mary's  remaining  composure.  Her  tears  had 
fallen  fast  as  she  spoke,  and  often  choked  her 
words.  Now  hysteric  sobs  swelled  up,  one  after 
the  other,  with  a  force  she  could  not  resist ;  and 
Aleck's  chiding  voice  only  changed  them  into 
unmeaning  laughter.  Her  mother  and  the  ser- 
vants entered  in  alarm ;  and  Aleck,  regretting, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  **  Mary's  sad  want  of 
self-restraint,"  left  her  to  their  care.  Ho  did 
not  think  it ;  but  he  had  looked  his  last  on  Mary 
tSutherland— -or  rather,  he  never  held  speech  with 
her  again. 

As  she  regained  her  composure,  and  was 
l^'ing  with  her  head  upon  her  mother's  bosom, 
she  told  her,  without  preface  or  comment,  that 
their  parting  must  be  for  ever.  Mrs.  Suther- 
land looked  startled,  and  even  shocked. 

'*  Then  our  only  hope  must  be  in  God,"  she 
said,  despairingly,  "for  we  are  friendless  in- 
deed !  I  had  so  fondly  dwelt,  my  poor  child, 
upon  your  happiness  ;  picturing  you,  at  least,  as 
safely  sheltered  from  the  cold  buffets  of  the 
world.  Oh,  my  dearest  girl,  pause,  I  implore 
you,  ere  you  take  this  step !  God  knows  I 
would  not  urge  you  either  way  ;  but  you  have 
been  so  well-content,  so  safe ;  and  you  must  now 
be  so  desolate  and  unfriended.  It  cannot  be 
veiy  long  before  my  grey  hairs  are  laid  in 
son'ow  in  the  grave.  I  have  been  for  years  so 
•wT-apt  in  my  beloved  boy,  that  I  have  cut  myself 
off  from  old  acquaintanceship  and  even  friend- 
ship. What  wiU  there  be  for  you  ?  I  had  my 
doubts  of  your  peace  once.  You  know  it, 
dearest :   but  of  late " 

*'  Do  not  add  to  my  remorse,  mother.  Too 
well  I  remember  your  first  words  of  warning. 
Each  time  I  have  felt,  with  an  aehing  heart,  that 


Aleck  and  I  were  ill-suited  to  each  other.  Those 
words  have  rung  in  my  ears — but  I  cannot 
pause  now,  if  I  would :  the  die  is  oast.  Oh ! 
take  me  to  your  breast,  mother :  we  are  both 
sorrow-stricken  and  lonely :  let  us  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other.  He  is  cold ;  cold  at  heart ;  and  it 
will  be  my  comfort  that  though  this  is  my  act, 
I  shall  suffer  fax  more  than  he.  He  never  loved 
poor  Archy.  He  never  warmed  to  me;  he  did 
not  ask  for  such  love  as  I  could  give;  he  did  not 
need  it ;  and  it  has  returned  to  chill  my  bosom, 
and  gathered  there,  and  choked  me." 

''My  poor  child!  Too  well  I  know  that 
stifled  anguish,  borne  day  by  day  in  silence. 
We  will  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Will  your 
mother's  bruised  and  weary  heart  satisfy  you  ? 
WiU  there  be  no  sickening  regret?  no  wild 
longing  for  something  yet  nearer?" 

Mary's  consciousness  awoke ;  and,  with  a  sud- 
den pang,  she  hid  her  burning  frice.  ''  What 
can  be  nearer  ?"  she  whispered. 

**  True,  my  beloved  child.  Of  our  friture  we 
must  not  think  just  yet  There  will  be  a  little 
left  to  US ;  and,  even  if  it  is  neoessay  to  give  up 
this  place,  with  all  its  precious  memories,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  say,  '  God's  will  be  done.'  " 
She  looked  round  regretfully.  Her  boy  had  been 
cradled  there,  and  every  spot  seemed  sanctified 
by  his  presence.  ''Mary,  dear,"  she  resumed, 
"  I  have  a  letter  for  you — ^I  believe  from  Amy. 
See  what  she  says." 

"  It  may  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  receive  from 
her,"  said  Mary,  sadly,  as  she  took  it.  "  She 
loved  her  cousin  so,  that  she  will  never  forgive 
me.  How  strangely  have  our  lives  been  ordered! 
She  certainly  is  not  happy.  Well,  perhaps  that 
may  teach  her  to  judge  me  mercifully." 

"  Strangely  ordered,  indeed,  if  she  has  really 
been  tried  as  my  beloved  boy  believed.  Your 
eyes  question  me,  my  love.  'Twas  but  a  suppo- 
sition, and  he  charged  me  never  to  name  it.  As 
you  say,  she  is  not  happy«  There  is  a  restless 
under-current  beneath  her  calmest  words,  which 
tells  of  some  hidden  wouid." 

"  I  think  so,  mother;  but,  whatever  it  be,  it 
may  yet  be  healed,  or  at  least  be  luUed  to  rest,  if 
she  be  only  blessed  with  children." 

Mrs.  Sutherland  shook  her  head  slowly. 
"Heaven-sent  and  glorious  gifts  as  they  are,  they 
make  us  weep,"  ahe  said.  "But,  my  love,  do 
you  know  really  how  lonely  we  are  to-night  ?" 

Mary  started,  and  felt  the  blood  leave  her 
cheek  and  lips.  Could  he  have  deserted  them  ? 
His  half-avowed  passion  might,  indeed,  as  she 
had  almost  persuaded  herself,  have  been  but  the 
3'carning  of  a  nature  rich  in  love  and  pity  to- 
wards the  sufferings  of  a  weaker  creature.  But 
could  he  leave  her  ?  Could  he  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  withdraw  his  sympathy,  just  as  death 
and  change  had  so  desolated  their  hearth  ?  She 
did  not  answer ;  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  thinking 
she  had  not  heard  the  question,  went  on.  "  It 
was  hard  to  part  with  Mr.  Norton ;  for  he  is 
endeared  to  me,  more  than  words  can  tell,  by  his 
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devotion  to  my  boj.    But  t  conld  not  press  hia  I  rising,  she   put  a   small  parcel   into  Mary's 
remaining :  we  owe  him  already  more  than  we  I  hand. 

can  ever  repay.    He  did  not  ask  to  see  yon,       It  was  a  copy  of  Tennyson's  *^  In  Memoiiam, 
Mary;  but  then  he  knew  you  were  with  Aleck  .with  her  name,  and  the  date  of  her  brother^s 
Laurence.  He  left  this  for  you,  my  love.*'  And,  |  death,  upon  the  title-page. 

CTo  he  concluded  in  our  nexLJ 


READING     RAIDS. 

KO.   X. — ^APHOPOS  0»  HE.   TIUCKEEAT. 


Mu.  TnAC£EBA.Y  is  in  some  sort  a  topic  of  the 
day.  Colonel  Newcome  has  recently  spoken 
his  Adaum,  while  listeners  have  wept,  and — some 
of  us  are  so  foolish ! — even  sobbed,  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Inexorable.  While  we 
are  wiping  our  eyes,  we  find  we  are  promised 
another  story.  Before  this  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  Mr  Thackeray's  Miscellanies 
will  have  appeared  in  a  collected  form.  Then, 
the  satirist  has  been  mingling  bond  fide  with  the 
crowd,  and  letting  himself  down  from  his  literary 
elevation ; — ^he  has  made  fun  for  us  at  Christmas, 
and  lectured  to  shilling  audiences ;  actually  just 
before  leaving  us  for  America,  to  deliver  his 
lectures  on  the  four  Georges,  he  has  lectured  on 
Humour  and  Charity,  at  a  Jew's  Institution  in 
the  City.  So  his  name  floats  uppermost  on  the 
surface  of  the  chit-chat  of  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms,  and  dots  the  pages  of  reviews  and 
magazines  in  rather  on  aggravating  manner.  Tou- 
jours  p^rdrix!  2oujours  Thackeray!  It  seems 
but  as  yesterday  that  the  first  number  of  "Vanity 
Fair  "  "  spread  its  light  wings  of  saifron" — and 
lo,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  pretty  generally  recognised 
as  our  greatest  living  philosophical  novelist ! — 
though  in  using  the  word  "  great "  in  relation  to 
his  writings,  one  feels  a  slight  degree  of  timidity, 
as  if  that  were  scarcely  the  riffkt  word  to  be 
applied  to  a  novelist  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
has  never  painted  a  hero.  If,  in  what  follows, 
we  should  be  unfortmnate  in  our  selection  of 
adjectives,  wo  beg  the  reader's  indulgence.  We 
are  writing  in  very  ill  health,  and  Mr.  Thackeray 
is  to  us  absolutely  the  most  painful  of  authors. 
Not  ribald  Swift  nor  heartless  Sterne  leaves  us 
so  sick  at  heart  as  the  fascinating  page  of  this  very 
remarkable  man;  and  as  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  absolutely  idiotic  or  desti- 
tute of  moral  perception,  we  purpose,  in  a 
rambling  way,  to  endeavour  to  say  a  little  more 
plainly  than  it  is  usually  said,  what  hovers  on 
the  tips  of  many  pens  and  many  tongues  con- 
cerning William  Makepeace  Thackekat. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  audience 
of  this  gentleman  now  comprehends  the  flower 
of  British  and  American  intellect ;  and  minds  of 
aVery  robust  and  antagonistic  order  (like  that, 
for  instance,  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  to  him  in 
some  very  pregnant  and  remarkable  sentences,) 
declare  that  they  find  in  him  a  tnie  prophet, 


conscious  of  a  noble  ''  mission,"  and  faithfully 
Mfilling  it.  We  confess  we  cannot  go  this 
length.  We  believe  he  is  thorougidy  disgusted 
wi&  the  pretence  and  heardessneas  of  English 
society,  and  that  he  exposes  it,  in  virtue  of  a 
natural  tendency  to  drag  what  is  concealed  to  the 
ligld.  But  this  disgust,  and  this  tendency,  do 
not  make  a  prophet  of  social  salvation.  They 
may  make  a  trencfiant  social  critic,  whose  writings 
are  sure  to  be  alive,  and  to  show  the  "  Ibim 
and  pressure  of  the  time; "  and  all  this,  with 
the  advantage  of  immense  artistic  power,  is  Mr. 
Thackeray.  That  he  is  falfllling  a  great  work, 
we  do  not  doubt;  that  he  is  '^speaking  the 
truth  in  love,'*  as  a  prophet  should,  we  do 
doubt.  That  ho  is  diligently  using  his  gifts  as 
he  best  can,  we  heartily  believe^  and  we  thank 
him  for  his  offering  on  the  alt£ur  of  the  public 
good ;  but  we  cannot  see  any  fire  firom  heaven 
hovering  over,  or  catch  the  sweet  savour  of  a 
gift  pertumed  with  love.  The  tendency  to  sus- 
pect, to  catch  tho  first  glimpse  of  anything 
wrong,  and  to  drag  it  to  the  light,  has  nothing 
strictly  moral  about  it,  though  it  subserves 
moral  ends.  It  makes  a  detective  ofiioer,  bnt 
not  a  social  benefactor.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a 
Literary  Detective. 

But  how  has  ho  attained  his  present  position  ? 
Or,  rather,  in  virtue  of  what  great  facts  of 
human  nature  and  our  time  has  it  been  accorded 
to  him  ?  .  .  .  . 

Our  first  sensations,  after  reading  Mr. 
Thackeray's  early  writings,  were  those  of  pas- 
sionate, indignant  revolt.  "  What  right,"  we 
said  to  ourselves,  in  company  with  thousands  of 
others — **  What  right  has  this  gifted  man  to  go 
about  trying  to  persuade  people  that  God's 
World,  clothed  in  beauty  and  girt  around  with 
loving-kindness,  is  a  cage  of  unclean  birds  ?  No 
doubt  there  are  thorns,  and  some  may  have 
stung  him ;  but  where  his  warrant  for  proceed- 
ing to  rifle  my  garden  of  its  roses  ?  There  are 
Dead-sea  apples,  and  he  may  have  mistaken 
them  for  fruits  of  Paradise ;  but  he  has  no  busi- 
ness to  lay  foul  hands  on  my  bread  of  life,  and 
then  say,  *  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught.' "  This 
is  something  like  the  language  of  many  young 
minds  on  first  making-Mr.  Thackeray's  acquaint- 
ance, and  it  was,  and  occasionally  is,  very  much 
like  our  own.  We  love  our  life,  the  scene  on 
which  it  is  played  out,  and  the  troupe  to  which 
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we  belong*  We  hate  the  man  who  is  always 
bothering  us  with  the  dreariness  behind  the 
sceoies,  and  making  uncomfortable  suggestions, 
when  be  ought  to  be  kindly  prompting  us  in 
our  parts.  "We  are  not,  we  hope,  too  fond  of 
sweetmeats  and  "  goodies,"  but  we  could  trans- 
port to  Wei88-nicht-wo  the  chimney-sweep  who 
puts  his  dirty  paws  upon  the  nicest  bit  of  pastry 
on  the  board,  and  then,  looking  up  with  virtuous 
triumph,  cries,  *  *  How  much  for  this  upUed  tart  ?  " 

But  a  mighty  Eealistic  artist  like  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, must  always  command  a  large  audience ; 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  if  his  style  is  minutely 
analysed,  will  be  found  to  be  the  very  prince  of 
humortBte  of  ike  stmtous  school  which  h  so  popular 
in  our  day.  "We  fear  his  admirers  will  not  thank 
us  for  a  compliment  which  only  giTca  their  idol 
the  highest  place  in  the  lowest  school;  but  we 
beg  them  to  examine  dispassionately  this  writer's 
knack  before  they  anathematise  us  utterly  and 
eternally  for  saying  what  we  think*  It  is  the 
office  of  the  highest  Art,  to  give  a  representation 
of  life  by  appropriate  symbols.  Mr.  Thackeray 
gives  you  an  imitation^  by  reproduction  of  details. 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  Kealist,  and  unless  we 
reverse  aU  our  critical  canons  and  violate  all 
our  literary  instincts,  he  must  take  his  place 
below  an  Idealist  of  even  less  talent.  Questions 
of  heraldry  are  of  small  moment,  but  if  we  were 
appointed  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the 
"  Feast  of  Reason,"  we  should  give  writers  like 
Hawthorne  and  Dinah  Mulock  the  precedence  of 
Mr.  Thackeray. 

If  the  ffreat  cause  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
popularity  is  that  he  is  the  prince  of  simious 
humorists,  there  are  still  other  causes  to  be 
taken  into  account 

One  of  these  causes  is,  that  he  has  the  literary 
esprit  de  corps  strong  upon  him ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  absence  of  the  guild  feeling  is  a 
strongly  felt  and  recognised  want  among  men 
of  letters,  his  name  and  influence  are  cherished 
by  those  whose  battles  he  has  fought  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age — that  of  unrestricted  competition 
— neither  fljing  too  high  nor  too  low;  taking 
current  Hterary  feeling  just  between  wind  and 
water,  and  unquestionably  doing  real  service 
to  the  Book- world ;  though  not  saying  a  single 
original  thing,  or  saying  the  old  thing  with  that 
gentle,  discriminating  wisdom  which  goes  further 
than  the  sledge  hammer  of  "strong  sense," 
though  it  does  not  sound  so  commandingly. 

Again,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  doing  a  really  useful 
and  universally  appreciated  work,  in  heading 
the  literary  reaction  against  Sentimentalism,  and 
in  exposing  to  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  ladies 
and  others,  in  whose  presence  people  put  on 
"  their  becomings"  in  speech  and  conduct,  the 
filthy  backgrounds  of  English  middle-class  life, 
where  our  young  men  are  annually  slain,  soul 
and  body,  by  the  thousand.  It  is  not  his  fault 
if  lady  readers  do  not  discern  the  aim  he  takes  at 

The  sodal  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength 
Of  youth— 


and  it  woijd  be  indeed  a  noble  work,  if  any 
words  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  should  induce  the 
Women  of  England  to  set  their  faces  against 
that  false  estimate  of  "  manliness,"  which  abso- 
lutely gives  him  the  best  chance  with  their  sex 
who  offers  it  at  once  the  deadliest  wrong  and  the 
foulest  insult  he  can  by  an  impure  life.  But 
Mr.  Thackeray  writes  of  these  things  like  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  not  like  a  Christian  moralist. 

Again,  "  Vanity  Eair  "  is  deliberately  called, 
now-a-days,  the  novel  of  ths  century.  It  is  so ; 
it  is  the  representative-novel  of  the  millions,  in 
virtue  of  a  certain  thorough  worldliness  of  tone 
which  pervades  all  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings. 
Mr.  Thackeray  brings  Vice  upon  the  scene,  and 
makes  her  look  hideous  enough  —  to  a?iointed 
eyes  ;  but  rebuke  slides  into  persiflage^  and  per- 
siflage  hustles  rebuke,  so  that  imperfectly-culti- 
vated consciences  miss  the  lesson,  while  they 
enjoy  the  fun,  and  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  that 
perilous  imitative  tendency  which  makes  the 
grand  peril  of  all  reading  that  awakens  strong 
sympatJiies.  Mr.  Thackeray  draws  men  and  wo- 
men most  equitably ;  he  paints  with  the  greatest 
fairness,  and  neither  overdoes  the  good  nor  the 
bad  in  individual  portraits.  But,  somehow,  the 
impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  pic- 
ture-gallery. There  is  a  certain  indiscriminate- 
ness  about  this  society  to  which  we  arc  intro- 
duced. It  is  a  "  hail  fellow,  well  met "  sort 
of  company  we  have  got  into.  Agathos  (when 
you  catch  him)  is  an  excellent  person,  and  you 
do  him  homage — till  you  are  let  into  a  weakness 
which  makes  the  odds  even  by  provoking  your 
contempt.  But  Demas  and  Byends  are  "not 
so  bad ;  "  positively,  they  are  very  good  fellows^ 
with  lots  of  good  points !  Please,  Mr.  Show- 
man, which  is  the  lion,  and  which  is  the  bear  ? 
We  must  have  a  defmite  answer  to  that  question  j 
it  will  have  to  be  answered  some  day. 

"  But  this  indiscriminate  '  hail  fellow,  well 
met,'  wc're-all-bricks-toge^er  sort  of  painting, 
is  just  like  real  society."  Truly,  it  is  super- 
ficially so,  and  that  is  why  it  is  liked.  Eeal 
society  does  not  feel  itself  rebuked,  or  stirred  to 
attempt  something  better 

Now,  the  true  law  of  human  progress  is  this — 
perpetual  fluctuation^  with  an  appearance  of  uni- 
formity at  any  given  moment,  hit  nevertheless,  an 
actual  perpetual  rising  of  loth  the  high  and  tJie 
low  water-mark  of  moral  growth.  And  the  only 
way  in  which  it  is  open  to  a  writer  of  fiction  to 
recognise  this — ^in  other  words,  to  produce  a 
picture  true  and  wholesome  in  the  general  effect 
— is  to  make  sharply-defined  good  men  and 
women  move  across  his  page,  and  move  vic- 
toriously too,  halo-crowned  and  bright,  with 
visible  palm  leaves,  to  music  audible  and  thrill- 
ing and  djring  away  into  the  eternities.  What- 
ever anomalies  we  meet  in  real  life,  we  in- 
stinctively acknowledge  everlasting  proprieties. 
When  Dickens  makes  Steerforth  a  victim  to  an 
awful  storm,  he  recognises  this,  and  is  a  true 
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artist  Mr.  Thackeray  would  have 'had  him 
run  over  by  a  twoponsy  omnibus.  "Very 
likely  quite  eorreot,"  says  the  Bealist.  Very 
likely,  we  reply;  but  not  artistically  true; 
because  a  single  story  presents  no  breadth  of 
experience  of  life  by  which  to  check  the 
anomaly.  In  real  life,  good  people  come  to 
ends  just  like  Colonel  Kewcome's ;  bat  for  all 
that,  Mr.  Thackeray  had  no  business  to  make 
the  only  good  man  in  his  book  die  a  pauper. 
He  has  very  nearly  succeeded  in  painting  a 
saint  and  a  martyr:  but  a  humorist  should 
not  have  done  so,  unless  ho  could  also  paint  the 
forecast  of  the  following  glory,  and  jot  down 
some  notes  of  tho  cherubic  ''Come  up  hither!" 
— ^which  was  no  part  of  the  humorist's  vooa« 
tion  or  gift. 

Once  more.  Mr.  Thackeray,  by  "exposing** 
(as  it  is  called)  current  meannesses  and  falsities, 
pleases  a  large,  a  very  largo  audience,  who 
'^  snatch  a  fe^ftil  joy"  in  this  reproduction  of 
their  own  worse  moments,  with  no  grave 
rebuke  indissolubly  attached  to  the  exhibition. 
We  hold  both  the  taste  and  the  gratification  of  it 
to  be  bad.  Show  us  a  *'  searching*'  preacher, 
and  we  will  show  you  an  unhealthy  eongregatibn. 
If  morbid  experiences  are  to  be  reproduced 
because  they  are  true,  let  us  invite  pickpockets 
and  paupers  to  our  firesides  fbr  the  evening 
edification  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  and 
commission  the  spirit-rappers  to  get  up  an 
Anthology  of  the  imprecations  of  the  damned. 
No  man  has  any  business  to  give  us  his  morbid 
self,  or  that  which  he  could  only  havo  leamt  by 
sympathy  springing  from  morbid  consciousness, 
for  current  reading.  A  collection  of  diseased 
horrors  is  well  enough  in  a  suigical  museum,  but 
the  man  who  shows  his  sores  in  the  street  is  a 
public  nuisance.  Add  to  this,  that  in  such  a 
broad  picture  of  life  as  an  artist  is  bound  to 
present,  meannesses  and  moral  deformities  should 
not  only  be  numerically  fewer  than  the  bright 
points,  but  should  fill  less  prominent  places  on 
the  canvas.  Is  better  and  better  the  law  of 
life,  on  the  whole,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is,  in 
God's  name,  let  us  have  life  so  painted. 

We  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss,  at  times, 
to  account  for  the  intensity  of  pathos  which 
distinguishes  much  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  wi-itings, 
and  contributes  to  extend  his  audience,  liut 
wc  think  it  depends  chiefiy  upon  the  literary 
development  of  the  stern  fortitude  of  the  man. 
Nothing  is  so  intensely  affecting  as  suppressed 
emotion — half'Stifled  suffering — voiceless  agony. 
Mr.  Thackeray  always  excels  in  describing 
smothered  afiection  and  the  deadly,  but  silent, 
battle  with  circumstances.  It  is,  that  the  severe 
calmness  of  his  vision  enables  him  to  take  such 
minute  notes  of  details  as  shall  bring  the  whole 
thing  before  you,  qh^  suggest  the  '^deep  calling 
unto  deep,"  without  one  passionate  sentence  on 
the  narrator's  part.  Hence,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  Spartan  writing,  the  immense  power  which 
one  soft  sentence  wields  over  his  readers.     How 


beautifully  he  writes  a  letter,  where  mSnnte 
imitation  of  nature  is  everything,  is  well  knowti. 
Here  is  a  specimen,  and  we  will  be  bound  that 
the  reader,  while  smiling  at  the  wonderfuily- 
done  French  idiom,  wfll  be  in  tears,  or  rery 
husky,  before  he  has  read  it  through.  It  tells 
its  own  story,  even  to  those  who  have  not  sct'H 
the  "  Newcomos  "  :^- 

Long  separated  from  the  country  whlcb  was  the  bonie 
of  my  youth,  I  carried  from  her  tender  recollections  and 
bear  her  alirays  ■  Krely  gralHude.  The  HeaTen  hn» 
pUoed  m%  in  a  |MMitio&  nary  diffeveM  tera.tfaaft  in 
which  I  knew  yon.  I  have  been  the  mother  of  nssnjr 
children.  My  husband  has  recovered  a  portioi^  of  the 
property  which  the  Revolution  tore  from  nS;  otA  France, 
in  returning  to  its  le^^itimate  aorereign,  received  oncre 
more  the  nobility  which  accompanied  his  august  hoase 
into  exile.  We,  however,  preceded  his  Majesty,  more 
happy  than  many  of  oar  companions.  'BelieTihp; 
furihcr  resistance  to  be  useless,  dazzled,  pcVbaps,  hy  the 
brilliancy  of  that  genius  which  rcsrorcd  order,  snbtniiicd 
Europe,  and  governed  France,  M-  de  Florae,  in  the 
first  days,  was  reconciled  to  tho  conqueror  of  NTareitgo 
and  Austerlitz,  and  held  a  position  in  his  Itnpennl 
Court.  This  submission,  at  first  attributed  to  itftldeKty, 
has  subsequently  been  pardoned  to  my  husband.  His 
suflTerfngs  during  the  Hundred  Days  made  to  pardon 
his  adhesion  to  him  who  was  emperor.  M)r  husband  is 
now  an  old  man.  He  was  of  the  disksCrous  camftoign 
of  Moscow,  as  one  of  tho  chamberlains  of  NajKileon. 
Whhdrawn  from  the  world,  he  git'es  Ms  time  to  his 
feeble  health— to  his  family — to  Heaven. 

I  havo  not  forgotten  a  time  before  ttibse  days,  wherr, 
according  to  promises  given  by  my  father,  I  became  ^c 
wife  of  M.  de  Florae.  Sometimes  I  h&vc  heard  of 
your  career.  One  of  my  parents,  M.  de  F.,  who  took, 
service  in  the  English  India,  has  entertained  me  of 
you  J  hcinfom^d  me  of  yon,  yet  a  yoonc  mdo;  howrou 
escaped  to  death  at  Laswari.  I  have  followed  them,  Sir, 
on  the  map.  I  havo  taken  part  in  your  victories  and 
your  glory.  Ah!  I  am  riot  so  cold  but  mr  heart  haa 
trembled  for  your  danger  ;  not  so  aged  but  X  remember 
the  young  man  who  learned  fVx)m  the  pnpif'of'FVederfe 
the  first  rudiments  of  war.  Tour  great  heart/yonr  lore 
of  truth,  your  courage,  were  your  own.  Wdne  bad  to 
teach  you,  those  qualldes,  of  which  a  good  God  had 
endowed  you.  My  good  father  is  d^,  smcei  many 
years.  He,  too,  was  permitted  to  see  France  before 
to  die. 

I  have  read  in  tho  English  jonmnls  not  only  that 
you  are  married,  but  that  you  have  a  son.  Periilil;  nic 
to  send  to  your  wife,  to  your  child,  these  accompanving 
tokens  of  an  old  friendship.  X  liavc  seen  that.  Airs. 
Ncwoome  was  widow,  and  am  not  sorry  of  it,  JJy  Cricud, 
I  hope  there  was  not  that  diflereuce  of  age  between  your 
wifb  and  you  tliat  I  have  knofm  in  othor  vidons.  I 
pray  the  good  God  to  bieis  you.  I  hold  you  alwoyf  in 
my  memory.  Aa  I  writer  the  piist  coqu^s  hack  to  mo. 
I  sec  a  noble  young  mau^  who  has  a  soft  voice  and  biowii 
eyes.  I  see  the  Thames,  and  the  smiling  plains  of  iHaek- 
hcath.  I  listen  and  pray  at  iny  chamber-doof,  as  mv 
fiithet  talks  to  yoti  xn  our  littto  cabitteC  of  stiniefl;.  1 
look  from  my  window,  and  see  you  depariji 

My  sons  are  men :  one  follows  the  profession  of  arms, 
one  has  embraced  tho  ecclesiastical  state ;  my  datiffhter 
is  hcrst'lf  a  mother.  I  remember  this  was  your  birtU- 
day ;  I  have  made  myself  a  little  f5U  in  celcbratiiig  it, 
after  how  many  years  of  absence,  of  silence  I  ' 

C0MT£S3K  DE  FloJUC 
(AVe  X.  de  BloiJ). 

Here  is  a  narrative  passage,  of  tlie  same 
order;  i.e,^  whore  suppressed  emotion  is  not 
described  but  hinted  at.  A  more  cold-blooded 
bit  of  pathetic  writing  (!)  wo  do  not  fenow,  and 
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the  steadiness  with  which  the  (quite  naturally 
suggested)  mrgieai  association  is  adhered  to  up 
to  the  Tery  close,  is  most  edifying  and  charao- 
tenstic.  ^ot  a  word  but  what  is  common- 
place ;  not  an  artificially  constructed  sentence ; 
not  an  elevated  allusion ;  not  a  hint  of  anybody's 
grief — and  yet  such  a  saddening,  almost  heart- 
breaking effect.  How  many  of  us  could  have 
described  such  a  scene  so  coldly?  The  very 
excitement  of  approaching  it  would  have  made 
us  foolish  and  stilted.  Mr.  Thackeray's  stern 
fortitude  stands  him  instead  of  idealistic  par- 
thos: — 

Very  likely  Ethel,  who,  in  these  last  three  weeks,  had 
been  made  aware  of  that  interesuDg  circa mstaiice,  bad 
annoanced  it  to  Lady  Kew  in  the  coarse  of  a  cross- 
examination,  and  theitt  may  have  been  a  battle  between 
the  graod-dauehter  and  the  grandmother,  of  which  the 
&mily  chromcle  of  the  Newcomes  has  had  no  precise 
knowledge.  That  there  were  many  snch  I  know;  skir- 
miahei,  sieges,  and  general  engagements.  When  we 
hear  the  groans,  and  see  the  wounded,  we  know  there 
has  been  a  fight.  Who  knows  had  there  been  a  battle- 
royaly  and  Miss  Kewcome  was  having  her  wounds 
dte$9ed  np-stairs? 

'*Toa  wiU  like  to  say  good-bye  to  yonr  cousin,  I 
know,"  Lady  Kew  continued,  with  impertarbable  pla- 
cidity. **  Ethel,  m^  dear,  here  is  Mr.  CHve  Newcome, 
who  has  oome  to  bid  us  all  good-bye.**  The  little  girls 
came  trotting  down  at  this  moment,  each  holding  a 
skirt  of  their  elder  sister.  She  looked  rather  pale,  but 
her  expression  was  haughty^almost  fierce. 

Cliye  rose  up  as  she  entered,  from  the  sofa  by  the 
old  Coantess*s  side,  which  she  had  pointed  him  to  take, 
dmring  ihe  amptUoHon,  He  rose  up  and  put  his  hair 
back  off  his  face,  and  said  Tery  calmly,  **  Yes,  I  am 
come  to  say  good-bye.  My  holidays  are  oyer,  and 
Bid  ley  and  I  are  off  for  Rome;  good-bye,  and  God 
bless  you,  Ethel.*' 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said,  "Good-bye, 
Olive;  **  bui  her  hand  did  not  return  his  pressure,  and 
dropped  to  her  side  when  he  let  it  go. 

Hearing  the  words  "  Good-bye,"  little  Alice  burst 
into  a  howl;  and  little  Maude,  who  was  an  impetuous 
little  thii^,  stamped  her  little  red  shoes,  and  said,  **  It 
san*t  be  good-bye.  Tlive  saa't  go.'*  Alice,  roaring, 
clung  hold  of  Olive's  trowsers.  He  took  them  up  gaily, 
each  on  an  arm,  as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times,  and 
tossed  the  children  on  to  his  shoulders,  where  they  used 
to  like  to  pun  his  yellow  mostachios.  He  kissed  their 
little  hands  and  faces,  and,  a  moment  after,  was  gone. 

"  Qtt'as  tu,"  says  M.  de  Florae,  meeting  him  going 
over  the  bridge  to  his  own  hotel  '*  Qo'as  tu,  roon  petit 
Olaive.    Eri'Oe  gu'an  vient  de  forrader  une  dent  7 

That  is  enough  of  the  sort!  Let  us  unscrew 
your  strained  nerves  and  help  you  to  cry,  if  you 
want  that  relief,  by  "something  light" — as 
Squire  Jollyboys  said  when  he  ordered  two  or 
three  pounds  of  liver  and  bacon  for  supper. 
Here  is  a  letter  of  that  young  rascal,  Olive,  in- 
imitable in  its  way : — 

In  a  round  hand,  and  on  lines  ruled  with  pencil: — 
**  Dearest  papa  i  am  very  well  i  hope  you  are  Very 

Well.    Mr.  Sneed  brought  me  in  a  post-chaise  i  like 

Mr.  Sneed  very  much,  i  like  Aunt  Martha  i  like  Hannah. 

There  are  no  ships  here  i  am  your  affectionate  son 

Olive  Newcome.** 

And  here  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  very 
best    manner,    playfully    prophesying    Ethers 
future  worldly-mindedness ; — 
Olive  has  told  me  a  itory  of  her  in  her  youth,  which 


may  periiaps  apply  to  some  others  of  the  yonthfal 
female  aristocracy.  She  used  to  walk,  with  other  select 
yoong  ladies  and  gentlemen,  their  nurses  and  gover- 
nesses, in  a  certain  reserved  plot  of  ground  railed  off 
from  Hyde- park,  whereof  some  of  the  lucky  dwellers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apsley  House  have  the  key.  In 
this  garden,  at  the  age  of  nine,  or  thereabout,  she  had 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  Lord  Hercules 
O'Byan — as  every  one  of  my  gentle  readers  know,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Bally  Sannon.  The 
Lord  Hercules  was  a  year  younger  than  Miss  Ethel 
Newcome,  which  may  account  for  the  passion  that  grew 
up  between' these  young  persons;  it  being  a  provision  in 
nature  that  a  boy  always  falls  in  love  with  a  girl  older 
than  himself;  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  a  girl  bestows  her 
affections  on  a  little  boy,  who  submits  to  receive  them. 

One  day.  Sir  Brian  Newcome  announced  his  intention 
to  go  to  Newcome  that  rery  morning,  taking  his  family, 
and,  of  course,  Ethel  with  him.  She  was  inconsolable. 
"  What  will  Lord  Herculee  do,  when  he  finds  I  am 
gone?"  she  asked  of  her  nurse.  The  nurse,  en* 
deavouring  to  soothe  her,  said,  **  Perhaps  his  Lordship 
would  know  nothing  about  the  circumstance."  **He 
will,"  said  Miss  Ethel — *'  he*ll  read  it  in  the  newspaper.** 
My  Lord  Hercules,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  strangled  this 
infant  passion  in  the  eradlei  having  long  since  married 
Isabella,  <mly  daughter  of—.  Grains,  Era.,  of  Drayton- 
Windsor,  a  partner  in  the-great  brewery  of  Foker  and  Oo. 

How  perfect,  in  its  quietness,  its  neat,  inno- 
cent insouciance  ! 

Hut  the  general  purport  of  this  paper  is  serious, 
and  we  return  to  it. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  it  is  well  known,  has  been 
often  severely  handled  for  the  views  of  life  his 
writings  present,  and  he  has  often  defended  him- 
self in  his  writings.  In  commencing  the  <'Kew- 
comes,"  he  relates,  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
some  old  fables  of  practical  application,  and  then 
writes  the  following  defiant  apology: — 

**  What  a  farrago  of  old  fables  is  this  I  What  a  dressing- 
np  in  old  clothesT"  says  the  critic  (I  think  I  see  such 
a  one — a  Soloman  that  sits  in  judgment  over  us  authors, 
and  chops  np  onr  children).  **  As  sure  as  I  am  just 
and  wise,  modest,  learned,  and  religions,  so  surely  I 
have  read  something  very  like  this  stuff  and  nonsense 
about  jackasses  and  foxes  before.  That  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing — do  I  not  know  him  ?  That  fox  discoursing 
with  the  crow — have  I  not  previously  heard  of  him  ? 
Yes— in  **  Lafontaine's  Fables:"  let  us  get  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  Fable,  and  the  Biographic  Universelle, 
article  Lafontaine,  and  confound  the  impostor." 

**  Then  in  what  a  coTitemptuons  way,"  may  Soloman 
go  on  to  remark,  "  does  this  author  speak  of  human 
natural  There  it  scarce  one  of  these  characters  he 
represents  but  is  a  villain.  The  fox  it  a  flatterer;  the 
frog  is  an  emblem  of  impotence  and  envy;  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,  a  blood  'thirsty  hypocrite,  wearing  the 
garb  of  innocence ;  the  ass  in  the  'lion's  skin,  a  quack 
trying  to  terrify  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  forest 
monarch  (does  the  writer,  writhing  under  merited  casti- 
gation,  mean  to  sneer  at  critics  in  this  character  ?  We 
laugh  at  the  impertinent  comparison);  the  ox  a  stupid 
common-place — the  only  innocent  being  in  the  writer's 
(stolen)  apology  is  a  fool — the  idiotic  lamh  who  i>ox8 
NOT  KNOW  His'owH  vothsb!"  And  then  the  critic, 
if  in  a  virtuous  mood,  may  indulge  in  some  Sue  writing, 
regarding  the  holy  beauteousness  of  maternal  affection. 

Why  not  ?  if  authors  sneer,  it  is  the  critic's  bnsinesa 
to  sneer  at  them  for  sneering.  He  must  pretend  to  be 
their  superior,  or  who  would  care  about  his  opinion  ? 
And  his  livelihood  is  to  find  fault.  Besides,  he  is  right 
sometimes,  and  the  stories  he  reads,  and  the  characters 
drawn  in  them,  are  old,  sure  enough.  What  stories  are 
new  ?  All  types  of  all  characters  march  through  all 
fables :  tremblers  and  boasters ;  victims  and  bullies ; 
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dupMandknavM;  long^trod  Neddieighriitf  tbeioiilTat 
canine  airs ;  Tartoffes  wearing  Yirtnonsclofehing;  Ibrers 
and  tbeir  trials,  their  blindness  their  folly  and  consuney. 
With  the  Tery  first  page  of  the  haman  ttory,  do  not  iova 
•ad  Uee,  too,  begin  ?  So  the  taiet  were  told,  ages  before 
JGsop:  and  asses  under  lions*  manes  roared  in  Hebrews 
and  sly  foxes  flattered  in  Etmscan ;  and  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  gnashed  th^  teeth  in  Sanscrit,  no 
donbt^  The  son  shines  to-day  as  he  did  when  be  tfrat 
began  shtaing ;  and  the  birds  in  the  tree  overhead,  while 
I  am  writing,  sing  Tory  mueh  the  aanse  nolB  they  have 
anng  ever  since  there  were  finches.  Nay,  since  last  he 
besought  good'Batnred  friends  to  listen  once  a  month  to 
his  talking,  a  friend  of  the  writer  has  seen  the  New 
World,  and  foond  the  (featherless)  burde  there  exoeed- 
iagiy  like  their  hmthren  of  Barope.  There  maj  be 
nothing  new  under  and  inckidin^  the  san^  bat  it  looks 
fresh  erery  morning,  and  we  rise  with  it,  to  toil,  hope, 
scheme,  laugh,  stmggle,  love,  snflGer,  nntil  the  night 
comes,  and  quiet.  And  then  will  wake  morrow  and  the 
^yes  that  look  on  it;  and  so  -dm  capo, 

Vm,  then,  is  to  be  a  story,  may  ii  please  you,  in 
which  jackdaws  will  wear  peacock's  feathers,  and  awidien 
the  just  ridicule  of  the  peacocks;  in  which,  while  every 
Justice  is  done  to  the  peacocks  themselves,  the  splendour 
ef  tlnir  phimage,  .the  gorgeousness  of  t^ieir  dastling 
necks,  and  the  magnifioeooe  of  their  UXk,  eieeptien  will 
yet  be  taken  to  the  absurdity  of  thefar  rickety  strut, 
.and  the  foolish  diseord  of  their  pert  squeaking;  in 
which  lions  in  love  will  have  their  daws  pared  by  sly 
virgins !  in  which  rogues  will  sometimes  triumph,  and 
honest  folks,  let  us  hope,  come  by  their  own ;  iu  which 
there  will  be  bhick  crape  and  white  fanronrs ;  in  which 
there  will  be  tears  under  orange  flower  wreaths,  and 
jokes  in  mourning-coaches^  in  which  there  will  be 
dinners  of  herbs,  with  contentment  and  without,  and 
banquets  of  stalled  oxen,  where  there  is  care  and  hatred 
— ay,  and  kindness  and  friendship  too,  along  with  the 
least.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  men  were  nones^  be- 
cause they  are  poor  j  and  I  have  known  some  who  were 
friendly  and  generous,  although  they  had  plenty  of 
money.  There  are  some  great  landlords  who  do  not 
^ind  down  their  tenants;  there  are  actually  bishops 
who  are  not  hypocritesj  there  are  liberal  men  even 
among  the  Whigs,  and  the  Radicals  themsebres  are  not 
all  aristocrats  at  heart.  But  whoever  heard  of  giving 
the  Moral  before  the  Fable  ?  ChUdren  are  on^  led  to 
accept  the  one,  after  their  delectation  over  the  other : 
let  us  take  care  lest  our  seadera  skip  both$  and  so  let 
us  bring  them  on  quickly — our  wolves  and  lambs,  our 
foxes  and  lions,  our  n)aring  donkeys,  our  billing  riu^ 
doveai  are  motherly  partlets  and  crowing  ehantioeera. 

We  cheerfiUly  produce  this  defiance  of  our 
author,  because  we  heartily  acknowledge  tiiat 
he  has  made  the  best  use  he  eould  of  his  gifts, 
worked  hard,  and  cultivated  his  faculties  while 
fhey  were  undergoing  a  wear  and  tear  which 
would  have  deteriorated  those  of  nine  juen  out 
ci  tan.  He  cannot  help  his  speciality,  and  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  person  of  Laura  in  ''  Pen- 
dennis/'  he  actually  protests  against  hds  own 
tendencies.  He  has  niello  wed  and  softened  much, 
and  has  gathered  round  him  an  afiSDctionate  class 
«f  seholarsy  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  amy 
apeeoh  of  ours  £rem  hanging  on  his  words.  But 
we  cannot  let  him  off  yet.  He  has  a  right  to  use 
his  realist  gift  fireely — ^let  him.  But  he  has  no 
right  to  play  at  literary  football  with  our  moral 
confidence*  Let  our  readers  bear  in  mind  the 
passage  we  have  italicised  about  **th.e  idiotic 
lamb  which  does  not  know  ite  own  mother," 
and  then  turn  to  the  following  amiable,  innocent 


paoragn»lv  winding  up  with  a  qwimt  bBkuAob. 
to  Oth^o  and  Desdemana  (vather  a  favemiia 
allusion  of  Kr.  Thackeray's,  if  our  memory 
serves  us — ^at  all  -events,  it  occurs  -ogam  in  the 
same  vblume  of  **  The  j^ewcoraes").  Hesfr  are 
pretty  pickings  lor  domastie  perusal  :*— 

The  writer  of  these  reneioas  psgea  was  aaee  wsBriog 
through  a  splendid  English  palao^  standing  amidst  farks 
and  gardens,  tiian  which  none  asore  nagniiceat  fasiv't 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  A1ad&,  in  company  with  a 
melancholy  friend,  who  yiewed  all  tMngs  darkly  thrcnogh 
his  gloomy  eyes.  Hie  housdceeper,  pattering  oa  bdfora 
OS  from  chamber  to  chamber,  was  aspatiaiaiig  apon.  the 
msgnifieence  of  this  picture,  the  beaa^  of  iSttt  stadtoe^ 
the  marvellous  richness  of  these  hangings  and  carpeta, 
the  admirable  likeness  of  the  late  Marquis,!^  Sir  Tbom^a^ 
of  his  father,  the  fifth  Earl,  by  Sir  Joshua ;  end  so  on  ; 
when,  ia  the  veiy  richest  room  ef  the  whole  eiMtlOi, 
Hicks— audi  was  my  melancholy  ooaq^aoiQa'*  iiavu^** 
stopped  the  doerone  in  her  pmttl^  sayin|^  m  a  hollovr 
yoice,  **  And  now,  madam,  will  you  show  us  the  ekisei 
tohere  the  ^eleton  is  T*  The  scared  functionair  paused 
in  the  midst  of  her  harangue;  that  artlclB  vss 
not  inserted  in  the  catalogue  whieh  she  dsSy  uftten 
to  visitart  lor  their  half-srowxL  Hicks*  'ifoeilami 
brought  a  darkness  down  upon  the  haU  where  --mt 
were  standing.  We  did  not  aee  the  room;^.  aad  jet 
I  have  no  doubt  there  is  such  a  one ;  and  ever  a^ter^  when 
I  have  thought  of  the  splendid  csstle,  towerikig  in  tha 
midst  of  shady  trees,  under  wUeh  the  4BppM  deer  ana 
browsb^s  d  the  teoMies.  gleonmig  with. atetoss^ aond 
bright  with-a  bundved  thoussnd  ioarars;  of  the  Ig'dRiw 
and  shining  fountains  and  rivers,  wheoein  the  caalla 
windows  rdlect  their  festive  gleams,  when  the  halls  arp 
filled  with  happy  feasters,  and  over  the  datitliBg  wooda 
eomes  the  sound  of  music ;  aftMiys,  t*^,  whm  I  ^kinh 
<^Ca$tie  BUubemrd,  H  Ui^  tMnh  q^  ^^  d^rk  UUU 
elaaei ;  which  I  know  is  thersu  and  wbksh  the  lord^ 
owner  opens,  shuddaring^-after  midnight— ^hen  he  ia 
sleepless,  and  muH  go  unlock  it,  when  the  paUq^  ia 
hushed ;  when  beauties  are  sleeping  around  him  uncon- 
B(»ous^  and  revellers  are  afr  rest.  O  Mils.  Boiisekeeper, 
all  the  other  keys  hast  tbou,  but  that  hey  thou  hast  tMfM 

Have  wa  not  such  doseto,  my  JoQy  frianfl.  Is  wcttas 
the  noble  Marquis  of  Carabas  f  At  night,  whe^  all  the 
house  is  asleep  but  you,  don't  you  get  up  and  peep  into 
yours  P  When  you,  in  your  twm,  are  Numbering,  vja  ^etM 
Mre,  Broftn  from  your  ride,  tteah  AmDn-tUdre,  HXre 
Amna  to  her  ghoul,  cUcke  open  the  Hreet-do&r,  and  hoi* 
into  BXB  dark  depotitofyi  Did  ehe  teli  y^  qftiat 
Httle  affair  wUh  Smith  long  hefore  tike knetoyouf  ^fAa  / 
who  hnoics  any  one,  tave  himseff  alone  f  Who,  in  tkwrimg 
hie  house  to  the  closest  and  dearest,  doesn't  keey  hack  the 
hey  of  a  closet  or  two  T  T  think  of  a  lovely  reader,  hi^ 
ing  down  the  page,  and  looking  owr  at  hir  uno0fU<*i6tu 
huehmtd,  ^ieqif,  perhaps,  afl^  dkmmL  Xar,  sacidkisB,  « 
closet  he  haihs  citd  you,  who  pry  ta^o  09pry^fti^p»  ekstll 
never  hate  the  kt^  of  it,  J  thi^  p/^onifi.,honest\  ^Hheiio 
pausing  over  this  very  sentence  til  a  rcdlroad  ccinia^e, 
and  steaWUHy  gazing  at  Pesdemona  opposite  to  him,  inno- 
i»a%  etdmiiM^ring  eandwidkee  9b  Ihmr  Ut^  %oy.-^I  enn 
trying  io  turn  off  the.  eantwoe  with,  a  jpfc,  jioasse  '  J 
feel  it  is  growing  too  dreat^ult  too  .eerimie,  ipid  to  whai. 
pray,  do  these  serioui^  these  disagreeable*  Mfisa  almost 
personal  observations  tend  !.«..• 

Outspoken,  at  leaat.  fieoe,  /^e  hava^fiiaaak 
con&ssion,  that  whenever  Mx.  Thael^eray  thinjs^ 
of  Castle  Bluebeard,  he  thinks  of  the  darkTolosetL 
There  are  many  Uke  him. 

But  ia  that  justifiable  writing  f.  No,  Kr» 
Thackeray,  it  is  not  We  knew  "it  .|g  ihe 
fashion  in  these  clever  days,''  {wq  ^oate  ^^PP^s 
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and  God  nowhere  ;'^  "biit  we  happen  to  think 
the  Omniscient,  or  His  Measenger,  is  the  only  one 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  your  ''honest 
OtheUo'e"  or  your  "lovely reader's*'  dark  closet. 
If  we  hao$  a  doset  {M  of  ns  hare  not — that  is 
fidse),  of  which  we  keep  back  the  key  firom  onr 
dearest  'Mends, '  it  is  no  bosiness  of  yours. 
If  there  is  indeed  anythiag  which  we  do 
not  shape  into  words,  even  in  our  prayers, 
you  have  no  business  to  talk  about  it  in  a  shil- 
ling number  with  a  yallow  cover.  ToUy  the 
*'  Great  Satirist  of  the  Age,"  are  not  quite  great 
enough  to  meddle  with  our  ''  dark  closet,'^  and 
have  not  yet  produced  your  search-warrant. 
Hands  off,  Mr.  Kerryman  \  If  our  home  or  our 
heart  have  indeed  a  ghost  within,  we  know  of  a 
Divme  Exoreiam ;  and  there  is  a  Sunshine  (to 
whieh  you  do  not  even  pretend  it  is  your  function 
to  point  us),  potent  enough  to  lighten  the  darkest 
recess  of  our  soul,  and  crumble  its  skeleton 
bATDQr  into  dust  lor  ev^. 

What  do  we  think  is  the  leading  defeet  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  nature,  judging  from  his  writ- 
ings? *  We  think  it  is — that  he  seems  to  have  no 
perception  of  Coitsgxekce  as  a  supreme,  regulating 
pnnciple  in  human  oharaoter»  His  idea  of  a 
hiOman  being  seems  to  be  that  of  a  oreature  en- 
dowed with  a  variety  of  tendencies  of  difB^rent 
8tren^;th,  with  at  ca|)acity  of  reasoning,  and  placed 
in  circumstances  more  or  less  favourable,  of 
which  ue  is  pretty  much  at  the  mercy.  And 
•thia  ia-ttOt  alone  Mr.  Thaekeray's  idea  of  a  man, 
it  is  the  idea  of  his  congeners ;  of  nearly  all 
emotional  writers ;  and  of  the  million.  Beligion, 
in  this  view,  is  soniething  which  steps  in  with  a 
setof  mlea  to  make  things  square;  and  it  would 
searoely  enter  the  head  of  the  majority  of  novel- 
ists and  dramatists  to  draw  a  very  correct  per- 
eoii  who  was  not  pious;  yet  such  people  are, 
for  we  have  known  them.  Now,  a  gw>d  man, 
Mui  Urea  atque  roUindttSf  must  of  necessity  be  a 
pious  man,  but  the  impulse  to  do  Bxoht  i&  quite 
distinct  firom  any  impulse  to  do  what  is  kind,  or 
"manly,"  or  "generous,"  or  to  worship,  or  to 
obey  rules  prescribed  by  a  revelation  of  any  kind. 
It  IS  supreme  over  these  very  matters,  and  b 
the  regulating  principle  of  character.  Manliness, 
f;eDK^ty,  generemty,  frankness,  do  not  make  a 
tH>tt8eientious  man.  People  with  such  qualities 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  drawn  j  conscientious  people 
tiever.  Laura  Bell,  in  "  Pendennis,"  is  the 
ji§arest  approximation.  Helen  Pendennis  is 
iEdtogeiher  a  woman  of  (pure,  but)  oonventional 
virtue.  €k)lonel  Newcome,  who  mig^t  seem  to 
chdm  the  priise,  is  only  a  most  amiably  consti- 
tuted, generous  fellow,  whose  very  misfortunes 
arise'  frdm  his  wanting  that  equipoise  to  the 
judl^etit  which  oonscience,  and  that  alone, 
eupplies.  With  a  conscience,  Colonel  Newcome 
woidd  have  been  a  saint.  If  Mr.  Thaokferay  will 
draw  such  anothei?  man,  and  make  him  confue/' 
circumstances,  hfe  will  have  drawn  a  hero. 

The  deficiency  we  have  spoken  of,  common 
.enoiigk  in  the  attist-nttture,  is  very  remtokable 


in  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  account  of  that  fortitude 
of  mind  which  has  been  referred  to,  and  which 
enables  him  to  take  calm  views  of  things,  and 
paint  equitable  portraits.  Yet  the  deficiency 
exists,  and  is  more  apparent  in  the  exquisite 
^'Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century"  than  in  the  novels.  Mr. 
Thackeray  deals,  distinctly,  he  says,  rather  with 
the  men  than  with  their  writings^  Well,  when 
wtf  try  to  deal  with  the  men  rather  than  with  their 
writings,  our  feeling  is  one  of  overwhelming 
disgust  at  the  whdle  gang  of  dirty  blackguards 
-^we  cimfess  it — and  we  turn  away,  side  and 
sad.  But  Mr.  Thackeray's  fortitude,  and  sym- 
pathy with  his  "manly"  type  ("manliness"  is 
a  great  card  with  our  modern  novelists,  J  enable 
him  to  produce  a  very  delightful,  valuable  book. 
Instead,  however,  of  containing  anything  like 
clear  analyses  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  "  men,"  it  contains  only  vague  distributions 
of  praise  and  blame,  that  let  ^ou  into  nothing, 
and  are  <mly  redeemed  from  commonplace  by  ttHS 
author's  mastery  of  words.  First-rate  pioiuree 
of  the  men,  and  fine  criticism,  you  have  in 
plenty ;  moral  distinction  you  have  none.  Swift 
is  the  best  Lecture,  looked  at  from  our  point  of 
view.  Just  let  us  glance  at  this  summary  of 
Eielding's  character : — 

I  cannot  offar  of  hope  to  make*  a  hero  of  Hanj 
Fielding.  Why  hide  hia  faults?  Why  conceal  his 
weaknesses  in  a  cloud  of  paraphrases?  Why  not  shovr 
him,  like  him  as  he  is,  not  robed  in  a  marble  toea,  and 
draped  and  polished  in  a  heroic  attitude,  but  with  inked 
mffles  and  claret-stains  on  his  tarnished  laced  coat,  and 
on  his  manly  face  the  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  ill- 
ness, of  kindness,  of  care;  and  wine-stained  as  you  see 
him,  and  worn  by  care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains 
some  of  the  most  precious  and  splendid  human  qualities 
and  endowments.  He  has  an  admirable  natural  lore  of 
Iruth^  the  keenest  instinetire  antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  the 
happiest  satirical  gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn.  His  wit  is 
wonderfdHy  wise  and  detective;  it  flashes  npon  a  irogne 
aad  lightens  up  a  rasoal,  like  a  policeman's  lantern.  He 
is  one  of  the  manliest  and  kindest  of  human  beings :  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections,  he  respects  female 
innocence  and  infantine  tenderness,  as  you  would  sup- 
pose such  a  great-hearted,  courageous  soul  would  respect 
and  care  for  them.  He  could  not  be  so  brave,  generous^ 
tcath-telliog,  as  lie  is,  were  he  not  injlmiefy  (1)  merciful, 
pitiful,  and  tender.  He  will  give  any  man  his  purse— 
he  can*t  help  kindness  and  profusion.  He  may  have  low 
tastes,  but  not  a  mean  mind  :  he  admires  with  all  his 
heart  good  and  virtuous  men,  stoops  to  no  flattery,  bears 
DO  rancour,  disdains  all  dibloyal  arts,  does  his  public 
duty  uprightly*  is  fondly  loved  by  his  family,  aad  diet 
at  his  work. 

That  seems  very  ftur  and  good,  does  it  not? 
And  if  you  have  read  the  previous  papers  of  this 
series,  you  well  know  that  we  (the  present 
writer)  hate  clock-work  morality,  and  repudiate 
the  conventional  standard  of  Christian  oondnot 
But  does  that  pictnxe  of  Fielding  leave  on  your 
mind  sueh  a  sentiment  of  strong  disapprobation 
aa  the  man's  life  deserved-*-* 

L'immetiM  impie<4^1HBdegn«  Tifta 

of  a  man  of  genius;  or  does  it  read  like  a 
**inanly"  apology  rather  ashamed  of  itself,  and 
clutehing  at  splendid  generalities?  ....  Ah, 
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dear  reader,  that  hlduig  in  the  trees  at  the  Toice 
of  the  Lord  God,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  when 
oar  judgments  <mght  to  he  dispassionate !  .  .  . 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  down  in  a 
TOW  the  different  qualities  attributed  to  Fielding 
in  the  above  quotation,  you  will  see  how  hopeless 
.  it  is  to  try  aud  construct  a  whole-length  of  the 
man  that  shall  satisfy  your  better  judgment. 
We  will  take  one  more  extract,  about  Pope. 
After  giving  the  well-known,  and  magnificently- 
wrought  passage  at  the  close  of  the  **  Dunciad,'' 
Mr.  Thackeray  continues  : — 

In  these  astonishiDC  lines.  Pope  reaches,  I  think,  to 
the  very  greatest  height  which  his  sublime  art  has  at- 
tained, and  shews  himself  the  eqaal  of  all  poets  of  all 
times. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Thackeray's  idea  of  poetry, 
Btill,  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  assert  Ms  opinion 
as  we  are.    We  will  proceed  : — 

It  is  the  hrightdit  ardour,  the  loftiett  €useriion  qf 
trutkf  ihsmoat  generpv*  wisdom^  illastrated  by  the  noblest 
poetic  HgQre,  and  spoken  in  words  the  aptest,  grandest, 
and  mott  haraMokmSr  It  is  heroAo  oowrage  speaking: 
a  splendid  deelaraHom  ofrighieoua  wraih  and  war.  It  is 
the  gange  flang  down,  and  the  silver  trumpet  ringing 
defiance  to  falsehood  and  tyranny,  deceit,  dulness,  and 
•operstition.  It  is  Truth,  the  champion,  shining  and 
intrepid,  and  fronting  the  great  world-tyrant  with 
armies  of  slares  at  his  back,  &c,  &c 

Here  is  ft  fog  of  ethical  phraseology  about 
yerses  of  which  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
they  contain  no  moral  element  tohatever.  The 
lines  are  highly  artifitio,  and  have  the  splendour 
and  elevation  of  ideality  about  them;  but 
"truth,"  "heroism/'  "courage,''  "righteous- 
ness"—Pah!  What  is  the  good  of  juggling 
with  language  in  this  way?  ....  "I  thmk," 
continues  Mr.  Thackeray  :— 

I  think  of  the  works  of  young  Pope  as  I  do  of  the 
actions  of  young  Bonnpsrte,  or  yoting  Nelson.  In  their 
common  life,  you  will  find  inSHvM  or  meannesses  as  great 
as  the  Tioes  and  Ibllite  of  the  meanest  men.  3ut  ■  in  the 
presence  of  the  gretf^  oeomsion,  the  preat  $oui  flashes  out, 
amd  conquers  troMeoendent,  .  .  •  ." 

Surely  there  is  hopeless  confusion  here !  The 
words  we  use  are  eaored-  inj^emeats,  and  must 
not  be  played  with  like  this*  The  <*  great  soul 
transcendent''  of  thia  rancorous  da^ard>  who. 
rises  from  th^e  kneea  of  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
to  pursue  her  w^  daiider  for  the  rest  of  his 
dic%^  life !  But  his  meanness  and  mncour  Mr. 
Thackeray  condemns  as  strongly  as  any  man  can 
do — he  must;  and  he  does  it  heartily.  This 
talk  about  a  "  great  soul,"  then,  is  merely  con- 
fusing terms.  Pope  had  the  greatness  of 
ideality,  tfnd'nd  other  grfeatfless.  Hi*  *»6otol" 
was  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  Byron's  or 
Zdgar  Poe's/  and  a  precious  diminutive '  soul  it 
Iras.  The  artistie  sympathy  that  "rises  with 
the  great  occlision  "  is  another  thing,  and  must 
not,  eveft  by  an  ambiguorns  word,  be  admitted 
witaiin  the  circle  of  moral  feeling:. 

Readers  who  do  not  quite  follow  us  in  our  eom- 
ments  tipon  the  subject  of  conscience,  iand  who  de- 
eline  to  go,  upon  our  reoommendation,  to  Bntleir's 


'  'Sermons  on  Human  Nature/'  or  James  Mar* 
tineau's  Discourse  on  Christian  Self-Consciou&- 
neas  in  the  sooond  volume  of  thie  "  Endeavonn 
after  the  Christian  Life,"  may,  perhaps,  gadur 
ettr  meaning  from  the  following  extract.  It  is 
from  Mrs.  Gaskeil's  "  Euth."  Ruth  thinks  that 
the  right  to  make  expensive  presents  ^  a  lady 
is  one  that  should  be  earned  by  long  and  k)yal 
knightly  service,  and  a  dteooaaion  arises,  whiok 
will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  ^ay  cf  con- 
science. The  near»9i  approach  to  anything  of 
the  sort  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  is  Coloofil 
Newcome's  behaviour  alter  CUve  had  dashed  the 
wine-glass  in  Bamea  Neweome's  fane :  but  Mn. 
GaskeU's  writkigs  are  f9rf%med  with  the  mest 
delicate  conscientiousness : — 

*'  Here  is  a  parcel  for  yon,  BnthP  said  Miss  Benson, 
on  the  Tuesday  morning.  ....  .When  the  paper  wai 

opened,  it  displayed  a  whole  pie'ce  of  delicate  cambric 
muslin;  and  there  was  a  short  note  from  Mrs.  Hrad&hatr 
to  Rath,  saying  her  husband  had  wished  her  to  send  this 
muslin  in  aid  of  any  preparations  Mrs.  Denbigh  might 
hare  to  make.  Rath  said  nothing,  but  coloured  ap,  sud 
sat  down  again  to  her  employment 

**  Very  fine  muslin,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Benson,  feeling 
it,  and  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur,  yet,  all  the  time,  she  was  glancing  at  Rath'i 
graTo  face.  The  latter  kept  silence,  and  showed  no 
wish  to  inspect  her  present  farther.  At  last  she  said,  is 
alow  Tdice^ 

**  I  suppose  I  may  send  it  back  again?'* 

**  M7  dear  child  I  Send  it  back  to  Mr.  Bradsbsv! 
Tou'd  offend  him  for  life.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  he 
meant  it  as  a  mark  of  high  faTOurl" 

**  What  ri^t  bad  he  to  j^^nd  it  to  mef^  a^jM  Bo4 
still  in  her  quiet  Tolce. 

"  What  riglit?  Mr.  Bradshaw  thinW— I  don't  know 
exactly  what  yoa  ittean  by  right?"   ' 

Ruth  was  silevt  for  a  moinedft^  «Bd  tiiQii  sai< 

**  There  are  people  to  whom  I  lora  tofosl  that  I  ove 
gratitude — ^gratitude  whicli  X  cannot  repoess,  and  hsd 
better  not  talk  about —but  I  cannot  siee  why  a  penon 
whom  I  do  not  know  should  lay  me  under  an  obligsp 
tion.  Oh!  don't  say  I  must  take  this  maslin,  plesM, 
Miss  Benson!" 

What  Miss  Benson  m!gHt  have  said  of  her  hrotha 
had  not  just  then  entered  the  rooas«  neither  hs  nor  so/ 
other  person  coold  tell;  but  ake  felt  hU  pnssbcewsi 
most  opportune,  and  called  him  in  as  umpire.  He  hsd 
come  hastily,  for  he  had  much  to  do;  but  he  no  sooner 
heard  the  case  than  he  sat  down  and  tried- te  draw 
some  more  explicit  declaratioi.'of  her  feeling  from  Bath, 
who  had  remained  silent  during  Miss  Benson's  expls- 
nation. 

<*  Yon  would  Totheir  send  this  ^^tvmioX  I>a6kr^  skid  he. 

**  Yes,"  she  sMmred^  mftl]^.    *^  ii  it  yctoa^^ 

••  Why  do  you  want  to  r«tiu*n  it?"     .    .  • ' 

*<  Because  I  feel  as  if  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  no  right  to 
offer  it  me." 

Mr.  Benson  was  silent. 

*«It*s  beautifully  fine,"  said  Miss  Benson,  stiU 
examining  the  piece, 

>  '« Yon  tfclnk,*  O^umed  Mr/  B(lkisd<0  «*<tbtt  it  is  « 
right  which  must  be  earned?" 

«'Yes,"  said  she.  aOer  a  niyute's  pansek:  *'^><^ 
you?" 

**  r  understand  What  yon  mean ;  but  there  is  another 
side  of  the  ease  we  have  not  looked  at  yet-^^e  most 
think  «f  that  too.  Ton  \xMtr  i»ho  said»  'Do  uirto  oltoi 
as  ye  woold  that  they  -  should  .ido'  onto  yotP  ^ 
Bradshaw  mi^  Aot  have  bad  that  in  ^is;mmdi  "^^^  ^ 
desired  his  wife  to  send  you  this ;  ne  may  have  been 
self-seeking,  and  «tt^  anxious  to  gfilify'hii  love  of 
patroniang — that  is  the  worst  motive  we  can  ii^^  ^"^ ' 
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and  that  would  "he  no  excuse  for  yoxir  tliioking  only  of 
yoiiwerf,  and  returning^  bk  present.** 

"Bat  yon  woold  not  havd  me  pretend  to  be  obliged?" 
mbmi  Ankha 

**Ko,  I  would  not.  I  have  often  been  iimilarfy  oUiii- 
ated  to  youy  Ruth;  Mr.  Bradfhaw  hasfrequenUyoiqxMed 
me  on  the  points  on*  which  1  feel  the  warmest,  and  the 
most  earnestly  ooiivinoed.  He,  no  donbt,  thinks  me 
4)ui»)iie^  and  dftea  speaks  of  me  and  to  tne^  with  great 
«onlMip^  vfaenlMf-towigyy.  I  mppoge  he-  taas  a  little 
Ut>  of  pemteiteeiaftecwards,  or  perhiii»  Iw  tfainka  b^  can 

fay  for  nograciaas  p peedbues  by  a  present :  so,  formerly, 
e  Invariably  sent  me  something  after  these  occasions. 
Tt  was  a  time,  of  all  others,  to  feel  as  you  are  doing  now ; 
but  1  became  oonvineed  it  would  be  right  to  accept  tbem, 
frM^  only  the  very  oool  thanks  which  I  felt.  This 
^njarion  of  tdl  «ho«  of  much  gratitude  bad  the  bMt 
effect — ^the  presents  bare  much  diminished ;  but  if  the 
gifts  have  lessened,  the  unjustifiable  speeches  have  de- 
creased in  still  greater  proportion,  and  I  am  sure  we  re- 
Bp!ect  each  other  more.  Take  this  muslin,  Ruth,  for  the 
reason  I  named ;  and  thank  him,  as  your  feelings  prompt 
you..  Overstrained  expressions  of  gratitude  always  seem 
like  an  endeavour  to  place  the  receiver  of  thctfe  expres- 
sions in  the  position  of  debtor  for  future  favours.  But 
you  won*t  fall  into  this  error," 


Would  the  "Quixotic'*  Thurstan  Benson  Lave 
come  under  the  "manly"  category  ?  "We  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  tiiat  the  "highest  style 
of  man"  helongs  to  such  an  one,  and  the  crown 
of  glory  after  the  cross  of  self-renunciation.  .  .  . 

Our  verdict  upon  Mr.  Thackeray,  then,  would 
he  this :  — That  he  is  the  greatest  of  modem  realist 
novel-writers,  and  unapproachably  the  greatest 
of  simious  humorists:  that  his  g^  is  not  the 
highest,  but  that  he  has  laboriously  cultivated 
it,  and  has  mellowed  and  deepened  in  the  moral 
tone  of  his  writing :  and  though  it  seems  to  us 
at  present  that  the  dtreet  tendency  of  his  works 
is  not  always  healthy,  that  they  should  not  be 
neglected  by  any  one  able  to  bring  an  inquisitive 
judgment  and  a  watchful  morsjl  sense  to  a  task 
which  he  will  find  contains  more  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  fiicts 
of  life,  and  his  power  of  abstracting  his  appre- 
.ciation*of  his  author* s  genius  from  me  sense  of 
the  "  cold  shade"  of  moral  scepticism  which  will 
now  and  then  creep  over  him  aa  be  reads* 


BABY-TALK. 


»• 


OLieb'otlebe! 
So  golden  schou! 


Gofirns. 


Wilk  thie'ljeach  oilce  more  with  me, 

Blue^eyed  Maideo ; 
Of  things  which  have  been  and  may  be^ 
Tboa  sltalt'pvBttie  winsomely, 
Cftumning  grief  away  from  me. 

Me,  sorrow-laden. 

Ah !  a  sail  is  on  the  sea, 

Pair-haired  Maiden  ,• 
Ah !  a  sail  waits  on  tl^  sea^ 
Now  the  wind  is  blowing  free, 
Waits  to  bear  thee  far  fr^m  me. 

Me,  sorrow-laden. 

Blue-eyed  Maiden — 
Six  rowers,  stout  and  strong, 
S^hey.'WJU  bear  thee  swifit  e^oag, 
Sift^bx^  to  me  a  fiarowell  simg, 

Me,  sorreM^-lttden. 


Say  good-bye — ^I  kiss  thy  brow, 

White-browed  Maiden  j 
Gaily  the  vessel  dips  her  prow — 
Leave  me  to  my  sorrows  now — 
Tears  are*  not  for  mich  as  thou, 
Sweetest  flower  of  Aidenn ! 

"How  shall  I  bid  thee  adieu. 

So  sorrow-laden  ?" 
0,  her  heart  is  fond  and  tma ! 
Let  us  take  the  ship,  we  two. 
And  glide  away  into  the  blue 

Sky-seeming  Aidenja ! 

Haw  oaxi  she  ever  love  me  so,  - 

Me,  sdrrow^'laden  ?  ' 
She  is  Idnd  and  good,  I  know,' 
Purer  than  sunshine  or  thaa  snow 
£j8s  me  thJpioe,  and  let  nb  g0| 

Blue^eyed  M«iden ! ' 


K 
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A  LOOT  LOYE,  BY  ASHFOBD  OWEN,  AND  OWEN  MEREDITH'S  POEMS- 


^otetEoircp  more  than  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  "Owen"  in  the  two  pseudonymes  which 
Jt^ad..fhis  article  has  con,nected  in  aur  mind  two 
•lidm&niefibXei  booka.  Somathing  move,,  even,  than 
t&b  coisoidenoe  between  the  tilfte  of  the  stofy 
and  the  last  line  of  one  of  the  poems : — 

V  Mf.L0ST.i4)VB».L«<ilfaie! 
(Owen  Meredith,  pajgo  315.)     Something  more, 


even,  than  freqnei^  similaritiss  of  allusion  in 

thesoenery  («./.,  to  ''  sandhills").  Something 
more^.even,  than  that  story  and  pocm&.ai^e  fiijl 
of  complicated  situationB  for  womesu  This 
element  is,  indeed,  the  striking  jG^tojre  in  both 
booksj  a^  it  i»  a  very  striking  and  growing 
featu^  in  modem  Imaginative  Uteratui^.  The 
e|BiB0k|ilQ,of  Mr.  ThftcJwjy  mayhi^c  something 
to  do  with  this;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
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regarded  as  an  tmproToked  rudimentarj  effort  on 
the  part  of  imaginatiTe  intellects  to  express  the 
increasing  sense  of  the  age,  that  woman  is  too 
often  the  victim  of  narrow  training  and  social 
falsehoods,  which  it  is  high  time  to  look  in  the 
iace.  "We  can  promise  readers,  however,  who 
may  go  to  "A  Lost  Love,"  that  though  they 
will  rise  firom  reading  it  saddened  and  solemnised, 
it  wiU  not  he  with  any  shade  of  that  feeling  of 
"  indignant  revolt"  which,  in  another  paper,  we 
have  said  is  the  first  effect  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
writings  upon  the  youthful  mind.  "A  Lost 
Love^  is  a  nohle,  wholesome,  never-to^he-for- 
gotten  hook,  full  of  shrewd  analysis  of  motive 
and  feeling,  hut  pervaded  hy  a  thorough  reve- 
rence for  the  human  soul,  which  excludes  all 
bitterness,  and  yields  that  gentle,  discriminating 
wisdom  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  We 
take  the  book  to  our  hearts  at  once. 

Our  readers  may  be,  at  least,  hamlessly 
amused  by  noticing  some  of  the  coincidences 
between  these  two  Owens — poet  and  novelist — 
and  we  will  quote  a  few.  Here  is  the  first. 
Ashford  Owen,  page  296 : — 

If  the  test  of  a  woman'i  domestic  happiDets  be  her 
disinclination  for  general  society,  surely  Georgy's  was 
complete;  for  society  she  never  sought.  Her  friends 
gave  diflierent  accounts  of  her.  Some  ladies  s€tid  that 
she  WM  a  moeei,  amiabls,  t^^i&tianaie  er^atMn ;  M  o«e 
impfdme  young  fii^d  ofmme  dedamd  that  A$  wag  the 
cMut  woman  imaginabU, 

Owen  Meredith,  page  337 : — 

CHAKOBS. 

Whom  first  we  lore,  yoa  know,  we  seldom  wed. 

Time  rules  us  all.    And  life,  indeed,  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out  ere  hope  was  dead. 

And,  then,  we  women  eaanot  choose  our  lot. 

Bat  blame  us  women  not,  if  some  appear 
Too  cold  at  timet,  and  some  too  gay  and  Ught, 

Some  griefs  gnaw  deep,  some  woes  are  bard  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the  past,  and  who  can  judge  us  right? 

And  here  is  another.  Arfiford  Owen's  "Lost 
Love,"  page  191 : — 

He  might  no  more  than  she,  if  separated  fVom  him 
could  CTer  again  give  an  equal  measure  of  her  love  to 
any  other  human  beng.  £om  is  n&oer  equal :  if  was 
very  truly  said:  *^ll-y-a  toojoors  i'un  qui  baise,  I'antre 
qui  tend  la  joue." 

Owen  MieMlith's  Poemsy  pa^e  315  :*^ 

She  loved  H  to6**-ioog,  lonR  ago! 

Mer  laoe  woe  h§9  ikon  mine. 
Still  we  are  friends,  but  only  friends. 

My  loet  2oM,  Lediael 

The  next  tnms  upon  a  use  of  the  word  "  child," 
as  a  term  of  endearment  in  the  intercourse  of 
lovers.  We  do  not  think  this  is  very  common ; 
which  makes  the  coincidence  more  marked. 
Owen  Meredith,  in  "  A  Soul's  Lo88,"pftge  191  :— 
Cl^Ud,  I  have  no  lips  to  chide  thee,  &c.} 

and  in  "  The  Wife's  Tragedy,*'  page  217  :— 

*•  Child,"  he  said,  •*  thy  life  was  glad 
In  the  dawning  ofits  year,"  &c  ; 

and  in  "  A  Farewell,*'  page  5269  : — 

Be  happy,  cMld 

As  we  haT«  met,  we  shall  ooi  meet  agafai« 

For  ever,  child,  for  erer! 


Ashford  Owen,  in  "  A  Lost  Love,*'  page  238 : — 

"  No,  no,  doQ*t  go  yet,  my  child ;  stay  and  talk  to  me 
a  little.    Qeorgy,  do  you  lore  me?** 

and  page  234,  again : — 
"'Qeofgy,  ehUd^  .  .  .  good  night»  i^y  dacUagj" 

and  again,  at  page  261  :^* 

"Win  yo«  take  me  as  I  am,  Qeorgy?  «  .  .  T«i  na^ 
seek  far,  my  child,  before  yoa  And  mt^  vary  e^claaive 
love  as  yoa  desire." 

Here  is  surely  a  noticeable  Bimilari^  in  the 
trick  of  thought  and  language  Ashford  Oweiv 
page  177 : — 

Bat  ibrgive  it  ...  yoa  wlw  piiee  man  higWy  Hie 
J^  f^  ^  y^f^  ^*^'  ^  ^^^  magassiiiBilfr  ie  nee 
always  wisdom  acquired,  but  immwniyfrom  Ae  meed 
of  it. 

Owen  Meredith,  page  352 : — 

I  but  forbear  more  grandly  to  dcsenre: 
Thcy»w  g^  cometh  only  of  (he  free. 

And  in  the  following  extracts,  beating  in  mind 
the  two  situations,  and  the  painfiil  equivoque  in 
James  Erskine's  confeesion  of  poverty,  there 
may  be  a  real  coincidence.  Ashford  Owen,  page 
231:— 

"  I  am  poor,  in  Tery  earnest,"  he  aaid,  sadly.  *'  Haw 
shall  yon  like  being  poor,  little  Georgy?"  •  .  . 

Owen  Meredith^  page  362 : — 

TOBBXABANCB. 

Call  me  not|  love,  anihankful,  or  unkind. 
That  I  hare  left  my  heart  with  thee  and  fled; 

I  were  not  worth  that  wealth  which  I  resigned, 
Had  I  not  chosen  poterty  iotteed. 

The  next  coincidence  is  obvions  enofogh.  Both 
passages  allude  to  Petrarch,  and  boUi  to  tbe 
reversion  of  the  heart  fhmi  "  ftir  fofmffi  lands" 
to  home.  There  is  just  the  sort  of  similari^ 
which  might  arise  if  the  writer  of  the  nofvel  had 
written  ^e  scene  in  the  evening  after  reading 
the  poem  in  the  morning,  or  ptos  versd.  Owen. 
Meredith,  page  314-5  : — 

And  often,  leaning  all  day  lopg 

My  head  upon  my  hands. 
My  heart  aches  for  the  Tanisht  time 

In  the  iar  fair  foreign  kmds ; 
Thiaking  sadly,  *<  Is  she  happy  ? 

Has  she  tears  for  those  old  hours  ? 

And  the  oottage  in  the  starlight  ? 

And  the  songs  amid  the  flowers  ?" 
«  •  •  •  • 

Between  twe  sengs  of  FetrarcK 

I've  a  purple  loae-leaf  prest» 
More  sweet  than  common  ros84eave6» 

For  it  once  lay  in  her  breast^  &c,  &c. 

Ashford  Owen,  page  204  :— 

She  behaves  as  if  all  other  lands  were  strange  to  her. 
How  pleasant  it  is  here  I  ....  How  small  and  narrow 
life  is,  compared  to  what  we  dreamt  it  once.  Do  you 
remember  that  bit  in  Petrarch  : — 

..."  Oonoscinto,  il  mondo 
Non  cresce  .  .  .  ."  ftf.,  Ae. 
ItUnk:  sometimes  of  the  man  who  yearned  after  liafy 
....  and  was  soon  glad  to  retam  to  the  qmet  of 
nature 

Once  more.    Ashford  Owen,  page  294  :— < 

So  her  love  w«s  gone !  Ko,  not  that j  if  hire  caneot 
remmn  long  after  we  are  what  tbay  i^all^'Inlove/'^ 
long  after  wo  haTC  forgotten  (?)  that»  it  is  a  small,  pitiful 
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thing.-  We  Are  in  love  for  a  day,  but  may  lore  on  into 

eter^ty She  had  tome  idea  of  going  emag,  to 

Utmhgheneffr 

Owen  Meredith,  page  362 : — 

Gramt  me  hut  solitude  !  I  dare  nofc  swenre 
From  my  soul's  law— na  Blavoi  though  serving  thee. 

And  readers  who  please  may  oompaiB  **  The 
Wifo'e  Tragedy^'  (Foenv,  pi^  235),  with  <'  A 
Lost  Lore/'  page^  255;  and  trace  out  nmilar 
veins  of  thought  in  ^  Glytenmestra,*'  and  in  tile 
reflective  portions  of  the  novel.  Add  to  this, 
that  grammaitical  blunders  are  not  uncommon  in 
both  hooka  (see  especially  "  A  Lost  Love/'  pages 
IT,  99,  115,  145,  and  310);  that  Owen  Mere- 
dith (Mr.  Bulwer)  had  been  reported  to  t»  as  a 
very  versatile  yoimg  gentleman,  the  form  of 
whose  **  coming  out*'  was  quite  matter  a£  specu- 
lation; and  yott  will  not  be  surprised  that, 
hastily  turning  over  tiie  two  books  after  mid- 
night, we  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
Ashford  and  Meredith  were  one  and  the  same 
Owek! 

A  first  novelette  has  seldom  been  so  well 
received  aa  "A  Lost  Love."  Critics  of  all 
classes  have  praised  it  heartily.  Our  own  ver- 
dict is  ahready  given,  and  we  will  now  try  and 
epitomise  the  story,  as  we  have  no  space  fbr 
minute  criticism,  even  if  that  were  always  wel- 
come to  readers. 

The  leading  characters  of ''  A  Lost  Love^'  are 
James  Erskine,  Constance  Everett,  and  Georgina 
Sandon.  Geoigy,  youDg,  dependent  upon  dry, 
baid-nundedrdativesy  and  ignorant  of  liie,  is  be- 
trothed hy  her  uncle  and  aunt  to  a  respectable, 
decent  fellow — Captain  Anstruther — ^who  soon 
after  leaves  England  for  three  yearS)  on  duty. 
Afterwardsi  she  meets  James  Erskine,  some  years 
ber  senior,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  she 
goes  to  spend  a  brief  holiday.  They  are  a  good 
deal  left  alone,  and  like  each  others  company. 
"No  defined  love-passages 'take  place;  but  there  is 
gentle,  kindly  intercourse,  in  which  you  may 
recognise,  if  you  please,  either  the  fluttering 
presence  of  an  undefined  element  which  might 
be  the  morning-grey  of  love ;  or  only  the  natural 
effervescence  of  a  bndding  Mendship  between  a 
sympathetic  toan  and  woman.  Ceit  fmst  sehn, 
Intimades  between  men  and  women  which  grow 
from  cupboard  rebitionsbip  and  circumstance, 
hold  a  quiet,  stepdy  ooune  from  the  com- 
mencement. Intimaesee  which  begin  in  sym^^ 
pathy  foam  and  sparkle  at  first  like  mountain 
streams,  to  show  underneath,  when  the  valley  is 
reached,  not  the  sediment  of  passicxi,  but  the 
golden  sands  of  a  sacred  friendship.  Qeorgy, 
riding  one  day  to  Monklands  for  some  dresses 
for  acting  chs^rades,  and  being  detained  by  an 
accident  to  the  pony's  chausaure,  meets  Mr. 
firskine  "tiiere.  Innocently,  but  es  thiogs  go, 
unwisely,  h^  detains  her  longer  than  necessary, 
and  at  last  drives  her  home  in  the  evening. 
They  anlB  late  at  Millthorpe,  and  the  miEchief  of 
the  story  bc^ns  in  the  suppressed  comments  of 
the  seniors,  which  awaken,  in  the  mind  of  the 


gentleman  at  least,  an  unhealthy  consciousness. 
Mr.  Erskinels  conduct  was  innocent — but  not 
wise.  The  comments  and  the  laughter  about 
it  were  innocent — ^but  not 'wise.  There  was 
none  of  that  "judicious  interference"  which 
is  so  successful  in  '*  putting  things  into  peo« 
pie's  heads" — ^therewas  only  the  conventional 
surprise  at  a  conventional  indecorum.  Of 
all  the  parties  concerned,  Mr.  Erskine  was  most 
to  blame;  and  yet,  how  narrow  is  the  path 
of  right!  and  how  much  more  to  blame  the 
social  conditions  which  make  these  complications 
possible !  If  women  were  not  tacitly  taught  to 
believe  that  all  free  and  cordial  intercourse  be- 
tween them  and  men  must  mean  love,  "flirtation" 
would  be  a  word  without  meaning.  An  im- 
proved culture  for  our  girls  is  the  true  way  of 
exploding  this  barbarism,  which  is,  indeed, 
already  threatened.  Georgy  leaves  Millthorpe, 
and  Mr.  Erskine  returns  to  his  business  in 
London. 

Meantime,  we  are  introduced  to  Constance 
Everett,  between  whom  and  James  Erskine  there* 
had,  years  before,  been  just  the  soupcon  of  a 
budding  passion.  Constance  Everett  has  married 
a  weak,  sickly  husband  for  "  love" — of  the  sort. 
Her  husband  is  ill,  insane,  and  away  from  her, 
in  Italy,  or  elsewhere.  Attractive  men  hang 
about  her,  and  Sir  Hugh  Stanley,  for  one,  is 
always  in  her  train..  James  Erskine,  all  along 
her  faithful  friend,  and  never  forgetting  early 
days,  writes  her  a  letter  of  kind  admonition » 
She  resents  his  interference  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  occurrence  of  her  husband's  death.  An 
estrangement  is  the  necessary  result,  though 
James's  mother  would  have  hailed  a  marriage 
between  him  and  Constance. 

Mr.  Erskine  one  day  goes  over  to  Sandon,  and 
occasional  intercourse  occurs,  which  stamps  his 
idea  on  Georgy's  heart.  The  idea  grows  and 
grows  till,  at  last,  it  drives  her  to  tell  her  uncle 
she  cannot  marry  Captain  Anstruther,  befall 
what  may  i  she  is  threatened  and  abused.  She 
flies*--to  London ! 

In  the  interval,  James  has  had  occasion  to 
write  (firom  Brussels)  a  note  to  Constance.  Ho 
receives  no  answer. 

Georgy,  we  have  said,  goes  to  London,  intend- 
ing to  i^y  with  her  aunt  Sparrow ;  and,  of 
course^  she  weald  first  eall  and  see  Mrs.  Erskine. 

She  expected  nothing  aotnaUy,  but  Mrs.  Erskine  had 
hid  her  so  heartily  oome  and  see  her,  that  phe  meant  in 
all  simplicity  to  do  so ;  bid  her  Apply  to  her,  if  she 
wanted  anything ;  and  so  it  was  to  her  that  skt  meant 
to  go,  when  she  needed  help  and  advios. 

Qeatgy  was  tired  with  walking,  when  sheicaehed  her 
fiunt's  house  ;  but  Miss  Sparrow  was  not  there :  "  Np, 
this  was  Mrs.  Barker's.*'  Georgy  was  thunderstruck. 
«  Bat  this  is  not  Mrs.  Bftrker's  own  house  P'' 

"  No ;  she  leaves  in  a  lortaiSght  agsm.  Ill  ask  if  afae 
knows  Miss  Sparxow." 

The  civil  maid  asked*  and  a  civil  lady  appeared,  who 
did  know  Miss  Sparrow.  Miss  Sparrow  wsa  at  Brighton, 
and  her  house  was  let  in  the  meantime.  Mrs;  BBi4(er 
wrote  down  her  address  for  Oeorgy*  and  then  vaguely 
asked  if  she  could  be  of  any  fsvthev  «•  to  her.    Bat 
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Q#ttrg7  vaoMvotinniri  ike  ww  going  to  Ma  A  fritnd 
who  lived  veiy  Beftr,  aod  then  shoold  g*  on  to  Brighton. 
Yes,  she  thought*  as  she  left  the  hoase,  she  nust  go  to 
Brighton  immediately  j  hut  first  a  pleasant  visit  was  to 
be  paid— she  would  see  Krs.  Erskine,  and  flrom  her  she 

wa»  Twy  mtn  to  find  advice  and  sympathy She 

mUdtohagMif  wkenflheraiehedMn  IDnkine's  hooae. 
She  had  no  misgivings  w  to  ihe  reoeptioa  wbidh  die 
would  finds  and  her  on^  cause  of  £aar  waa  voon  re- 
moved. Cor  Mrs.  Erskine  was  at  home. 

She  was  left  waiting  nearly  ten  minutes  in  the  pretty, 
Ibtvitfons  liMAe  drawing-room^— then  Mrs.  Erskine  ap- 
pmte^  tajfiag  that  she  wa»  wry  tired  end  basy--^he 
had  jnst  eome  to>  toim,  tti4  iniinih,  ivaa  prooconipiai 
ahout  her  daughter's  iUness,  money  matters,  and  a  whole 
train  of  annoyances,  of  which  Qeorgy  knew  nothing. 

Poch:  G«orgy  I  abe  had  got  to  leaiu  how  owr 
own  private  pr^oooupationa  blind  us  to  the  atate 
of  othisrs^  hearts. 

"S(^  yon  Wv»  oQinetotoim!  How  ploBsedgroiinrasli 
oe  1  Your  aunt  is  such  a  kiftdj  gentle  ereaitm^  it  mwst 
be  pleasant  to  stay  with  her  [" 

"Yes;  I  think  she  will  he  very  kind." 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  again  j  to-day  I  am  yery 
hoiyaaMltiiMd..   J  onlymt  hack  yeet«^  night  from 
•poor  Julia's— ahon  te  fSrom  well,  aulthe^  are  taking 
her  toEdioburgh/' , 
\  "  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Mrs.  Erskine," 

"  Everybody  has  their  miseries,  my  dear ;  it  is  of  no 
we  trouMlng  others  with  them,  so  I  won't  oofe  you.** 
;  •«<  1  thank  I  mu^t  ^lo  Brighton,'^  {mfcher  hesitatingly)  j 
b«t  Mr^  Srskine  had  ant  pasdiattention. 
.  ^Qfa»  Bnghtoal.  I  tlKmaM  yov  werBgoipg  io  aMj 
fyiff.    But  Brighton  wiU  be  verr  pleawO}  ixt,  thia  fine 
breather :  I  only  wish  that  poor  Julia s."    Her  sen- 
tence was  broken  off  by  the  entrance  o^  visitors;  two 
lllkiHdv*  UGSiea,  eiie  yomig,  and  one  mtddle-ag^,  fnti- 
Wf^Ukitiwdm^oi  Mn.  finkhit(%;   fbr  tbey  tttlked  over 
JiOia  imd  her  caae;i  and  ihon-^emes  SrAhie  came  in; 
He  looked  worn  and  tired ;    and  tb^  Mi|»  3f^oo« 
,  *'  P,  Miss  Sandon !  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  surprise  to  see 
ton:  I' did  not  know  that  you  were  coming  to  Loudon.*' 

.  Br^a^,  breafe.  jboliab  litUe  heart !  Is  i/uU  the 
way  iu'  ymch  he  speftka  to  jqu  ?  The  bai;« 
Words  are  kind  ^nou^n  and  natural  enough;  bi4 
there.  U  wanting  ii;i  thi*  aatutatlon  that  myste- 
lious  j6  m  sais^  guoi  which  would  haye  xn^e 
your  pulses  leap  again.  Is  it  not  ao^poor  Geojqgy, 
standing  tiiere,  with  a  cloud  dr<?pped  ^ddenjy 
over  your  face,  and  a  dumb  dey^  sitting  ^  your 
tongue  ?  He  did  not  spefdt  so — though  he  said 
^^at  wtts  quite  as  commonplace — when  he 
replaced  the  vagrant  ;curl  on  ypur  temple;  nor 
when  he  toot  tie  brown  bolland  oju^  of  your 
Ijiaad-— f  ou .  remwnher  whiwi-  Silly  girl,  you 
have  «ome  to  Loodon  only  to  see  him;  and  now 

.  He  shook  hands;  but  she  was  in  a  oeroerhy  M>a. 
Erskine^  and  his  afttival  phwe  wee  oil  the  otbi^  side 
^f  the  room- ^      ;    , 

■".  i^«ttiral  plfli»  >  Where  was  hi«  natural  place 
iHien  he  rode  over  to  Grainthorpe,  and  talked  of 
Cochin  Chinaa  and  business,  merely  that  he 
might  be  near,  you,  Georgy,  for  a  niue,  long  day  ? 

.  The  eUer  lady  tokl  eeme  ttory :  and  beiftg  opposite  to 
iAeocgv,  flomteoasiy  neognised  her  preewrce^  addrasslng 
it  i^antly.to.ber)  but  it  was  a  story  the  point  of  which 
htum  oh  the  knowledge  «f  Charles  ffeymottr  and  Ms 
p«oidi«*  uliieyniveBiif.  Owfgy  did  nob*  know  hira,  atid 
iat  Uie  Mpanltion'  from  them  •ll  'which  that  Implied. 


Ifot  to  ktMM»  dMTlee  Seyndur'Win,  Hief^  Id  Ii4  ''out ef 
hmnanity's  reach  f  toe  eridently  tlie  kdy  no  vMre  ei- 
peoted  her  to  be  ignorant  of  Him,  than  of  Wte  wisveii^* 
ing  in  Franee  at  £a4  time.  The  cettversatlM  eentimied 
in  the  same  nnintelligihle  fraoMr  to  Oeorgy  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  t£e  1adie%  rbse  to  go.  Tbey  were 
relatione,  pfDbably,  fbrMr.  Erskine  called  the  yenngUKiy 
Kate,  smd  sAie  spoke  te  taioi  mm  JaiMe«  Uer  maatli 
catight  HI  the  ioreen  jm^  as  they  were  gating ;  «id  be 
caught  hold  of  her  ehealder  joetin  tine  topteroitlhe 
rum  of  the  whole  garment. 

«Kafte*s  too  had,"  said  her  mother :  '*  ebeisvety  ex- 
travagant, and  takes  no  oare'Of  her  thinge  ishea  ^  bse 
got  them.*' 
<"  One  mait  kaYe  detiiee  i»  Londaiv"  plfi»ded  Kate 
"Of  course,"  answered  James,  conftdentblly*     "IC 
they  throw  this  torn  mantle  m  pmt  teeth*  gat^ttitber 
to  assert  yonnself." 
"  There,  do  yon  hear  what  James  saya,  mamma  V* 
•*  What  ?  Now,  we  mnst  go^  Ej^'*  and  ^amcehelped 
toie^ace#he4aniteunMtigo*ihe»eiitto{  hutabeHever 
looked  at  him,  for  the  mantle  and  its  aafety  wae  Biipcf- 
Qwet  in  )m  thoughts* 

Pale,  lonely  trembler!  do  you  not  blow  you 
are  only  makmg  a  morning  mil  f  "Who  do  yea 
thiBk  g^OMMs  what  is  pasaiiig  under  ibftt  deco- 
rous «kawl  -of  yoQSS  ^'  But  probiibly  ymi  think 
there  muitbe  a  latent conAdonflciess  in'  Jamefl;  a 
Gonfioiouaness  of  something  xuieaay  d>out  die 
state  of  the  oase  ?    Frohably. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Sandon  in  Lcmdon  ?'*ttiAted  Jatneaiiit  sfnsfbseirtl 
wttt ;  and  then,  as  the  k^ee  desoei^died  the  stiJrcs^  be 
crossM  to  the  table,  took  possernkm  of  a  newepeper,  si 
which  he  had  endently  btfore  been  aiming^  and  slipped 
oat  of  the  room. 

"  James  ts  terribly  bnsy  just  bpOW.* 

**FeilMp8  you  are,  too,  Mra.  Srskiife  ?** 

•*  W^!,  my  dear,  I  will  not  aeir  y^  to  stay  lo>day  7 1 
am  s6  tired,  and  am  not  fli  flu'  bUpJw^/*'   ^     • 

8he  had  jost  hii^bed  heartily,  and  takeik »  kam  ^ 
tereat  in  Chayles  Seymoiirl  *'  Toa  must  «kmi  and  gsbn 
another  day,  and  teti  me  all  aboo^  yonrwdf.  'lEhey  art 
w^lntOftdnthopejIhotte?"  '  "  '    " 

'  •  Qtdte  wifll:* 

««I  am  glaa  to  h«ar  ^ Mid  ehe^  ^ma^s^  IMk, nd 
relapeittg  int^  siknee. 

Q«»rgy  rose  2o  go :  •liepiU  so  %,  <fttf<  to  w&tji  ^ooi^ 
tmned  diJSouit.  *<  What  did  you  say  about  BrighCoo  ? 
You  will  come  and  see  me,  yotf  kno«r,  wheof  yoa  retmu*' 
Bbe  was  evidently  birred. 

<v0ood4iye^**  mm*mtti<^€lebrgy; 

<<Qoed-bye,  dear;  mind  you"-*— and,' -ailt  W** 
whieb  the  semivt  handed  her,  ebe  ettUdmed,  ''Okl 
there  is  an  answer;"  and  forgot  ahout  Brighton  till 
6^rgy  VnA  gone,  and  then  thov^t^  "  Oh;  ot  wmva  she 
Will  comeittain  befort  i/ke  goes :  1  thd«rtd  iikS'toseelMr, 
pMr  ehild^  iHt^lpreMWtlyan  'MetAeetloae  >of  her^fhlt 
▼aniahed  ftott  Mrs.  Brtkhi^  tnSiidi' 

Q^ergy  went  oat  stupified.  ^or  months^  the 
thought  Uf  James  Erskise  had  flever,  ire  dare 
say,  be^n  absetft  ftt>te  hef  thbughts  fbr  a  Aiomenl^ 
except  in  sleep.  MysteriouslJ'  it  had  uhderlaiti 
the  whole  daily  current  of  em(Aon  and  reflection. 
The  incongruity  between  the  fedings  that  brought 
her  to  Mrs.  £niikine'8>  and  the.reeeption  ahemet 
th^  orushed  her.  8be  Bat  m  Kehsii^itoB  Ovt- 
dens ;  she  took  a  glass  of  wafer  in  a  pastrycook^s 
shop.  She  found  she  had  lost  Miss  8parrotf*s 
direction!  .  -  ,. .  .     ! 

AVhat  hail  she  gone  thfr&  for  ?  She  was  enly  « 
acquaintance  t  they  had  received  fcei*  as^h^  eA4^"^ 
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mom  faftd  tim  to  «Kp^?  Wh^  had  flbe .  teUt,  like  ft 
c>uldf«poa  ft  fwf  wellriqMttiS^  ^vordsP  Oh^  sbe  bad 
buyit  aateofUog^y^  and-  io  litieniUj !  She  had  not  pre* 
stuned,'  the  luiew ;  \m^  abet  had  tStaug  tioo  ooofidingly  to 
afgw.wwds^  Tbere  waa  only  ana'  hope  ia  tba  world 
tbat-  wartaed  Jbar.  heartj  |nd  that,  was  gaoa»  i^a  ooa 
oaa.t^>  HBtil  vma  day  like  tbai^  which  aba  was  paanng 
aoafy  bow  mucK  bopa  baa  minted  witb  evan  the  mo^U 
insalSQBal  iov^^  wbicb  tbey  sopbiatically  make  oat  to 
ib«ii9elYa«  M  beini?  utterly  devoid  of.    (Sie,} 

a  a  a  .  ■    a         .       • 

JnCft  aaabaiaaw  8e«n>»  and  beckoned  to  it^  a^iabd  Was 
lild  w^  bar  abonHdw;  Sbaatarted  violently  ibrwavd, 
bat  it  still  held  her.  She  fancied  that  it  was  lurimdlfl^ 
or  a  polibemaRy  and  ianied^  round  fngbtenad..  It  was 
oaI;^  Mr.  Brsbiaa. 

"  **M^  Sandona,  for  9eaTen'a  sake,  what  is  the  odatter 
with  Toa?  Where  are  you  going?  What  has  ixap- 
penedr*  ^    -.■ 

'  '"Latine^ol    I  wanb notfalB^/'    • 
**MlMr  Sandon,  yon  bad  batter*  oawa  iutaa'io  ny 

**  Let  me  go !  I  don't  want  yoa-l''  atae  saldi  pnsl^ng 
bim  bac):^  and  tben  le^nt  .against  the  railings,  , 

♦'•Where  sl»Il  I  take  you?  '  Cannot  I  te  of  some  ose? 
Wier^  arc  yttu  going  P" 

^1  daaft  knanv^'  ;8lie  an|ware4  rtUl  dnwiog  back, 
ahd  iiiqgiqg  io  tba  jrfdli  fyr  sappprt,  Xbe,^  waa 
J^erey ,fc0  s>e  di4  vpkjc^\kist  wbp  }x4^  q^ed  it»  ,  . 
,   tPiay.  getin/*'.'.  '  .     '   , 

^  I  ain  going  back  to  the  hotel,  and  tHeii  to  Brighton,^ 
taming  roun^  as  if  sbe  meant  to  wa^  on ;  oat  abe 
tiraittbM  99^,tbat  sbe  could  hardly  stand.   ...  > 

-,  i"  My  daav  MiB4,^aQdon,,yQfi  bad  batter  oqme  with  vk^ 
•lid  tail  ana  what  ia  tbejnatter  when  yau  are  qui^tjer."  . 
:  Sbcs  lo«^4  ap  At  him  with  a.  guUty>  frightened  iaoei 
everything  was  growing  strange  to  ber»  •  Sbe  oa^ 
rememberod  that  be  bad  forgc^an  heri  and  that,  ahe 
had  resolred  nearer-  to  t^icow.  banelf  in  hia  wm  again. 
H^  ^}m«w,{  too<  that  she  loved  bim-^^efrerybody/inast 
know  it.  They  did« at,  Qraipxtborpai.  awalyj  and. she 
l|«d.#igrqf!ad  JbersfAC.  for  av^i;  1  He  knew  bow  g)ad  ahe 
hadbliml^b  thet^tb^bt  of  s^eix^  bimagiun«  andvws 
»iigr^  with  berjfor  H*  The  only  distinct  consdousness 
that  she  possessed  was,  tbat  be  knew  of  her  love  fov 
him ;  her  guilty  conscience  told  her  thia,  aa  clearly  aa  a 
trardHBW  isr.^fmiadfad:  tbat  tall  cbanao  passer^rby  are 
acanning  him  curiously.  She  bent  down  bar  bead,  and 
aa)d«  **  I  don*<>  w«it  you  j,  I  am  going^  mjy ,  own  way,  I 
aaatidieearaof  myaelf*  thank  you;  let  me  go."  And 
iA]i«  ftartad  awayi  fr^iA  iiim» 

He  took  bold  of  "her  arm,  so  tbat  sbe  '00014  not  ga^ 
loose.  '*  Qet  in  direct^^j  -Wim  Sanson  j  wa  ;fbaU.bavB  a 
«raiKd  4ro<HidiUSt:if  -you  don't  take  cace*  For  Heaven's 
Mke,  get  itt»  ajEid  yoa  sbaU  go  wherever  you  lik^^^at  in 
qtticWy.^     .    • 

.^Oeonrg^  obeyed^  and  than  •  bar  teavi  burst  foftb.r  Sba 
wvy<aeUpmi . (crM*  bat,  fwe^  m  ai <ibildi  tboqght  it  « 
degradation  to  ary/ba^.Q9i^|ieAy;>i  mwy  aha; was  hor- 
rified beyond  measure  at.  bar  ontbqr^t*  S]|p«  leant  back, 
h^d  ber  face,  and  every  now  and  then  sobbed,  not 
loddly,  bat  rid  boiivulsiveiy  tbi[t  sb«  saetneril  bal^tora  to 
^iledes  is  bar  eflDtnia  to  ncitiadii  benslfi  Mr*-  fiiakiae 
}fipk^  M  ber^ama^  far  a  miwtt^:  and  tben  fiiiHy  jaot 
jbia  |Rfm  i^pu^d  ber^  wd  said,  implprmgly,  '<  Miss  Sandon, 
Oeorgy^  ifc  qvii^t ;  Iwill  take  care  of  you.  Why  did 
^ovi  go  away  s6  quickly  this  morning  f  Why  didio  yoa 
stay  ^Itb  OS  P  T  will  laki  <xte  of  yoO.** 
^  X)eei^  wft^  :qtt!et,  abd  pvesently  be  Iraad-  tbait  'she 
liad  Jfaintedi  Thei-e  waa  aonlH-easan  for  it^  Aftea  ^ys 
-0&gra^^v  axciteoient  tban  i^e  bad  eyer,  knowox  she  bad 
tray elled, all  hig^t.  In  a  fever  of  her  own  raising.  Sbe 
had  been  too  restless  to  eat  breakfast,  and  then  had 
wandered  about  nearly  all  day.  She  never  again  thought 
^Uiat  sbc^iabooAd^  see  Jamaa  ^Brskine,  a|od  bow  be,  was 
•htKa  again,  and  ^bad . bid  bar  come hovske  with  him. 


Eteatiially,  Oeozgj  titaying,'  imk  and  ill; 
with  the  Snskineay-^we  image  of  Constance  de- 
fhbed  in  Jameses  mind  by  her  ungracious  b'eha- 
Yioar, — James  declares  love  to  her,  and  she 
accepts  him.  She.  is  to  be  reooociled  to  her 
unol&  and  auixt  at  Orainthorpe^  pxivUmafy  taldi^ 
MHlthorpe  6n  her  way  northward. 

Td  MiiWidtpe  she  goes,  and  she  finds  Con- 
stance Everett  there.  James  is  to  come  down  to 
b^  Qeor^.  A  report  ia  raised,  at  the  hour 
when  he  should  aniya,  that  an  aeeadent  hael 
happened  to  the  train,  ^sHth  ihe  usudoost of  Hl^ 
and  limb.  Constance  explodes!  There  is  a 
disclosure — ^to  Georgy!  about  a  letter  sent  to 
Bvusaelft  by  Constano^^  for' A«^,  and  rettimed  by 
the  posi^olloe !.....  €otii§tanee,  Georgy^  and 
the  rest  set  out  to  meet  the  delayed  train,  and 
find  James  and  thfe  other  genHemen  es^)eeted, 
safe  and'so^ind.'.  'But  Constance  has  a  bad  faU 
from  her  saddle,  and  James  has  to  carry  her^  and 
.  .  .  e^  .  ,  -  you  know  the  rest ! 

Poor  Geoi^y  sees^  sympathises,  resolutely  re^ 
Boti&^ies;    Jattnea  mibniea  Conatamce. 

At  last,  Georgy  is  married  to  Anstruther,  and 
dying  after  three  years  oif  wedded  widowhood,  is 
buried  in  a  London  churchyard ,  which  be  can 
see  from  his  window,  with  her  babe,  and  her 
Lost  Lovb.  .  .  -  '*Eorgive  her,  you  whd 
flcrer  wiser  and  strong^ :  if  she  had  loved '  too 
much,  she  had  suffered  yet  mot«  b^re  sh^ 
had  found. her  rest.*'     ■•       ' 

We  are  disposed,  aa  moat  readers  wxU.be,  to 
visit  Janaes  Erskine  with  aeveretr  oondemsBtioa 
thaiL  is  meted  oat  to  him  in  this  strahgely  &8" 
cinatitag'book.  A^d  if  it  is  conceivable  that  be 
should  marry  Constance,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  man  capalue  of  the  conduct  attributed  to  him 
on  page  26$,  and  when  he  afterwards  wrote  to 
Georgy,  should  grow  "great"  with  that  undying 
worm  of  remembhincfe  at  Mis  he^.  **Great,^ 
Indeed!  Sutely  such  an  one  must  have ^' gone 
sofUy  all  his  days  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul." 

We  must  make  room  for  one  beautifhl  passage. 
When  her  love  was  returned,  and  James  was 
pledged,  we  ate  told  that 

too,  lis  Qton  r^elationt  .  ^  ^  .  ^  ,  •  The  old  teacbhig  of 
ber  chUdbood,  which  had  grown  cold  and  meaninglesa  to 
her,  reinrived.  Why  bad  she  done  this  ?  Why  had  sba 
let  these  ibeUngs  "slide  ^t  af  barheatt  wbieh  it  Is  often 
a  waiaan'a  part  t^  keep  aSare  ianan  P  Why  had  sb4 
lost  them  so  as  to  feel  them  only  throng^  ber  earthly 
love  P  She  felt  everything  throngh  that,  and  now  oonld 
oftly  ^re^tit.  'Ifisba  had  sometimea  ttild  within  her- 
self tbat  ahe' had  done  nothing  to  deserve  her  fete;  die 
felt  that  she  had  certainly  done  nothing  beyond  others  to 
entitle  bei:  to  bava  bar  whole  ml&d  so  granted*  Sba  saw 
things  now  that  she  ba4  never  seen  before ;  only  ra^ 
cqgnised  them  amongst  the  moral  common|daces  whidi 
we  repeat  to  ourselves,  and  which  have  no  real  meaning 
ta  at*  -Sbe  diduot  lore  ber-lovat  becansiB  of  bSa  inteUecS 
-^sba  bad  long i^lt  that.  Nona aveif  trvfy loved  vHiodid 
not  quickly  shrink  from  the  blasphemy  of  aach  a  dafini* 
tion.  And,  now  the  biat  stone  af  the  altar  where  she  bad 
wprshdpped  intellect  waa  iallea,  and  she  wished  benalf  a 
higher,  better  nature  to  offer,  him )  bai  not  of  arind-*- 
af  ^oul.     Sba  bad  .never   carad  for  henetf  ^m  aha 
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did  theDp  or  wkbed  oiara  eomaiUy  that  ehe  were  better 
worth. 

"  Clytemnestray  and  other  Poems,"  by  Owen 
Meredith,  is,  after  all  deductioiiB  made,  a  re* 
inarkable  booik,  and  the  book  of  a  poet,  •'.  e.,  of 
one  whose  stcongest  tendency  is  towards  song. 
It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  Bulwer  Lytton,  who 
l^aonot  seriously  think  he  has  himself  succeeded 
in  being  a  poe^  to  find  that  his  son  is  likely  to 
win  the  crown  he  has  struggled  for.  **  Clytem- 
nestra"  is  a  re-casting  of  the  ''  Agamemnon*' 
of  .iElschyluSy  with  a  curious  involution  of  the 
modem  and  the  antique  about  it.  Whateyer 
may  be  said  of  its  imitations,  bordering  on 
plagiaiisms  (and  too  much  has  been  said),  "dj- 
temoestra"  is,  at  least,  a  grand  faUure  to  begm 
with ;  and  the  other  poems  in  the  Tolume  are, 
mt  onSf  destitute  of  the  true  poetic  flarour. 
Muchi  that  is  factitious ;  much  that  is  affected ; 
much  that  is  imitative ;  something  that  is  silly — 
but  not  a  page  without  poetry.  The  rhymes 
into  which  Mr.  Bulwer's  imitation  of  Mrs. 
Browning  betrays  him  (how  cotdd  he  be  blind 
to  it?)  are  absolutely  ridiculous;  and  in  his 
\Aaj3k  verse,  the  Tenziysonian  swing  is  palpable 
and  obtrusive.  "  A  Biri  at  Sunwt''  (page  333) 
is  a  strange  jumble  of  Bryant's  ''  Ode  to  a  Water- 
fowl," and  the  *'  Swallow"  song  in  Tennyson's 
''  Princess ;"  and  this  sort  of  intermixed  imitation 
abounds  in  the  volume.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  quote  a  few  of  the  queer  rhymes ;  there 
is  such  an  utter  abandon  of  aiffected  absurdity  in 
them !    But  we  will  find  space  for 

TUX  ]rS«LEGTXI>  HE^BT. 

This  heart  you  would  not  bave» 

I  laid  up  in  a  grave 

Of  song:  with  lore  enwound  !t ; 

And  set  sweet  fandes  blowing  rottnd  it. 

Then  I  to ottMTS  gnre  it; 
Beoanee  yoo  wo«U  not  baTe  it. 
'*  See  yoa  keep  it  well/'  I  said ; 
'*  This  heart  *%  sleeping — is  not  dead ; 
But  will  wake  some  future  day  : 
See  you  keep  it  while  you  may.** 

An  great  sorrows  in  the  world,— 
«    Seme  wfih  erowns  upon  their  beads^ 
Aiid  in  regal  purple  ftirl'd ; 
Some  with  rosaries  and  heads ; 
Some  with  lips  of  seomin$;r,  ourVd 
At  false  fortune  ;  some  in  weeds 
Of  monrnTng  and  of  widowhood — 
Standing  tenfbl  and  apart, 
Iflch  one  in  hie  seTcnd  mood. 
Came  Uvtake  my  heart* 

Then  iii  holy  ground  they  eet  It : 
With  melodious  weepings  wet  it : 
And  revered  it  as  they  found  it, 
With  wild  fancies  Uowing  round  it. 


And  this  heart  (yoa  would  not  hare) 
Being  not  dead»  though  in  the  graYe» 
Work*d  miradea  and  marvds  itraagSb 
And  heal'd  many  maladies: 
OiTlng  Bgfat  to  seal'd-np  eyes> 
And  Wg»  to  kna  men  akk  Imt  oha^ge* 

It  may  be  from  a  perrene  tendency  of  oars; 
but  on  our  honour,  that  last  line  makes  ns 
laugh ;  so  does  the  next  but  one. 

The  fame  of  it  grew  great  and  greater^ 
Then  said  you,  "  Ah,  what's  the  matter  f 
How  hath  this  heart  T  would  nci  take. 
This  weak  heart  a  ^ild  migh^  break,-^ 
This  poor,  foolish  heart  of  his— 
Sinee  won  worship  such  as  thia?^ 

Ton  hethoagbi  yoa  then*  •  •  **  Ah  me  I 
Whatk  if  tUn  heart  I  did  not  cfaooae 
To  retain,  hath  found  the  key 
Of  the  kingdom  ?    and  I  lose 
A  great  power  ?    He  he  gave  it : 
Mine  the  rights  and  I  will  have  it." 

Ah,  too  late  I    For  crowds  eielaun'd^ 
"  Ours  it  isy  and  hath  heen  daim'd. 
Moreover,  where  it  lies,  the  ^ot 
Is  holy  ground :  so  enter  not. 
None  but  men  of  meamAil  mind— 
Men  to  darken'd  days  reaign'd; 
Eqnai  soom  of  Saint  and  Devil; 
Poor  and  outcast^  halt  and  blind ; 
Exiles  from  Life's  golden  revel ; 
Gnawing  at  the  bitter  rind 
Of  old  giieft ;  or  else  oonllnM 
In  proad  caves  to  serve  and  grin^-~- 
May  enter ;  whom  this  heart  shall  care* 
But  go  thou  bv :   thou  art  not  poor  ; 
Nor  defrauded  of  thy  lot. 
Bless  ttiyself,  bot  enter  not  f* 

There  are  many  poems  of  more  vaned  merit  in 
Mr  Bulwer's  bool^  but  lew  at  once  so  fUl  of 
meaning,  and  so  free  from  ofTenslTe  peculiarities. 
''Leoline^is  a  beautiful  little  lament*  ''The 
Artist''  contains  some  fine  thinking  and  fine 
writing,  whidi  are  original,  more  ix  less  \  bot 
certainly,  it  reminds  us,  in  passages,  of  three 
GenaaxL  poems  \  one  beginning — 

Za  erfinden,  zn  beschdiwssw, 
Bleibe^  kiinstlet,  oft  allein 

the  seoondj 

Der  Tempel  ist  ench  an%ekaat» 
Ihr  hohen  Mueen  aB, 

and  the  third, 

A«h!  dsif diehnftSeh$|iAiiigakfnft 
Pnicli  meinen  flbin  ettehsHe  I 

Who  wrote  them?  Cotdd  it  have  bisen  o&e 
Goethe  ?  and  is  not  Owed  Meredith^  a*  lA^ell  m 
Ashford  Owen  (A  Lost  LaVE,  page  t77),  a 
German  Scholar  ? 
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AS"  ITALIAN   IDYLL    AND   ILIAD  * 


''  O  Italy,  fSair  Italy  j  thine  is  the  imperish- 
able speH  to  BOffteB  Bsjj^  sabdne  all  natures,  how- 
eyer  ringed  and  rebellious ;  all  on  whom  thy 
x^utm  breath  plays  yield  to  thee.  Men  have 
come  to  thee  in  hatred  and  defiance,  lance  in  rest^ 
"who,  no  sooner  had  they  tasted  the  sweet  milk 
of  thy  breast,  than  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
blessed  thee,  and  called  thee  '  Mother.'  Thy 
history  is  Ml  of  such  conqnests,  0  par^it  land 
of  many  beantieB  and  Mrrowsr' 

The  apostrophe  is  a>prt^p&9  of  the  sabjeotion, 
by  "the  fkj,  the  sea,  ttw  soft,  sweet-scented  air*' 
of  a  Piedmontese  promontory,  of  an  elderly  £ri* 
tifih  baronet,  pretionsly  so  impatient  of  his  de- 
tention there  that  he  woold  have  purchased* 
rele€ue  at  the  cost  of  half  his  year's  income. 
Bat  the  author  of  the  apostrophe  is  no  merely 
sensuous  or  sentimental  lover  of  his  native  Italy. 
He  chooses  to  conceal  from  the  public  for  whom 
he  writes,  a  name  proscribed  at  home ;  but  the 
object  of  his  writing  is  nothing  less  than  the 
extension  of  those  sweet  influences  which  he  not 
more  tenderly  than  truly  ascribes  to  her.  "  Lo- 
renzo Benoni*'  was  characterised,  with  a  rough 
fidelity,  as  the  '<  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the 
Italian  question.  Here  is  another  volume  irom 
the  same  pen^ — di^laying,  in  no  inferior  degree, 
and  with  less  mixture  of  defect,  all  the  high 
qualities  of  the  first ;  its  wonderful  command  of 
tiie  English  tongue ;  its  power  of  dramatic  and 
poetic  description ;  and  its  graphic  presentation 
of  the  Italian  cause,  free  alike  from  tedium  apd 
extravagance.  Its  skilful  interweaving  of  Eng- 
lish with  Italian  interests,  constitutes  it  a  still 
Inore  powerftil  advocacy  of  the  latter  than  was 
**  liorenzo^;**  and  from  the  timeliness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, it  may  be  r^;arded  almost  as  a  mani- 
festo of  patriotism — a  corrective  to  Mr.  "Wright- 
son's  disingenuous  **  History,"  and  a  challenge 
to  the  defamers  of  Italian  capaMlities. 

As  an  example  of  Hhe  recklessness  of  those 
defamers,  take  the  Times*  review  of  Mr.  Wright- 
son's  book. '  We'  are  told  by  the  z«viewer  that 
the  insurrectionary  mot^ements  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  nothing  but  an  aocumnlatidtn  of 
failures  f  HaJi  the  patnots.  hated  each  other  far 
worse  ^an  they  hated  file  foreigner;  and  that 
'&ey'fyr0d&ei$i  4&e  windows  of  Milan  upon  the 
4e(^«;ted  sdv^r^gu  whom  they  had  failed  to 
Buppqi^.  A  more  unsGrupulous  perversion  of 
historic  facts  it  is  hard  to  conoeive.  Even  the 
book  under  review — as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber we  showed  immediately  on  its  appearance — 
meagre  and  one-sided  as  it  is,  furnishes  the  ma- 
teria of  a  very  different  story.  The  rapid  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrians  from  all  the  strong 
places  of  Lombardy ;  the  desperate  condition  of 
Badetzki's  army  when  Charles  Albert  took  the 

*  Doctor  Antonio.  A  Tale.  By  the  author  of 
**  Lorenzo  Benoni."  Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and 
Co. 


field ;  the  etaithusiasm  of  the  entire  Italian  peo- 
ple, without  distinction  of  class  or  party,  against 
the  Ted^schi ;  the  abeyance  of  all  secret  or  fac- 
tious operations  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
camps ;  the  social  tranquillity  which  evety  where 
followed  the  establishment  of  revolutionary  gb^- 
vemments;  the  heroic  resistance  of  Brescia, 
Bologna,  Oenoa,  Home,  and  Venice,  long  after 
the  iiailare  of  Charles  Albert-^are  ^cts  as  little 
affected  by  the  subsequently  contrasting  fortunes 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Rome,  as  the  victory  of  the 
Alma  by  the  failtire  at  tiie  Bedan.  Whatever 
may  be  inferred  from  the  present  distraction  of 
Italian  parties  through  the  blandishments  of 
Kedmont  and  of  Murat — whatever  auguries  may- 
be drawn  from  the  elevation  of  moderates  at 
Turin,  andthepowerlessnessof  Mazzini  in  Bay»- 
water — ^it  can  never  be  denied,  without  belying 
the  history  written  in  a  hundred  newspapers, 
that  the  "  good  estate"  of  Machiavel  and  Eienzi 
has  appeared  in  these  latter  days — ^that  the 
cities  cf£  the  Consuls  and  the  Doges  displayed,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  capacities  of  sovereignty 
undiminished  from  those  or  the  antiquity  which 
was  their  glorious  youth — ^that  the  language  of 
Dante  and  Savaronala  has  been  spoken  by  free- 
men, even  in  the  smmy  atmosphere  so  long 
poisoned  with  delation  and  superstition.  His- 
tory will  admit  into  its  everlasting  mansions 
men  now  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
last  sanctuary  of  freedom  on  this  6ide  the  Atlan- 
tic ; — but  for  to-day,  the  journalist  withahundred 
thousand  readers  is  master  of  their  reputation,  as 
well  as  of  their  fate* 

Doctor  Antonio  ift  the  hero  at  onee  oC  an  Idyll 
and  an  Iliad,-*^f  ■  a  love  story  and  of  t  political 
revolution.  Of  the  former,  we  shfiU  say  only 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  latter ;  it  is  so  naturally  conceived  and 
narrated,  so  strong  in  its  hold  upon  the  reader's 
sympathies^  that  we  heartily  recommend  it  to 
universal  perusal.  There  is  also  a  snbordinate 
tale  of  the  affections — ^the  loFVes  of  a  peasant  girl 
and  sailor  lad;  a  compliance  irith  unmeaning 
usage  the  less  objectionable  from  the  assistance 
it  yields  to  the  primary  object  of  the  tale.  That 
we  may  have  done  -^iii  disparagemeAlb,  we  may 
add  that  the  opening  ineiilent  of  the  «^ry  is  the 
well-worn  one  of  a  traftrelling  o^rrioge/  an  upset, 
and  a  gallant  interposition.  The  occupants  of  the 
carriage  are  Sir  John  Davenne  and  his  invalid 
daughter,  Lucy.  The  interposing  gallant  is  "  a 
tall,  dark,  black-bearded  man,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed,  conical  hat;  in  short,  just  such  a 
figure  as,  met  by  Sir  John  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  made  him  cock  the  two 
pistols  he  had  invariably  carried  about  him 
since  travelling  in  the  classical  land  of  banditti/' 
Despite  his  brigandish  attire,  this  is  Doctor 
Antonio,  physician  to  the  adjacent  village  of 
Bordighere.    Delicately  concealing  the  serious- 
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nesB  of  IGss  BaTeDne's  injnty^  bodi  ftom  tiie 
Boflerer  and  bcr  fatiier,  bvt  enjcdiiing  a  forty 
day*'  deteation  at  the  little  i&B  to  ^ich  lie  had 
Qondaeted  tjiem^  be  esahm  the  Booiiet^e  distnut 
and  wrath.  The  postboy's  mufottane  he  had 
jMceirioady  mad^  tip  hU  mind  to  treat  ae  a  on- 
xninal  otffience ;  and  the  banrennMS  of  tha  Catena 
m  ^mstf  comfort  of  life^^-^Bnt^h  bb  tea,  batter, 
butcber'B  meat,  a  coach-house,  and  a  servant's 
xoom, — provokes  him  to  dedaie  that "  every ttiing 
gqea  wvmg  ia  this  corsed  eoiuUxy !"  Nor  waff 
ifbm  eoAoIuflioii  thus  foraibly  ex^MdatTariance 
with  his  edtal^shed  ideas  :•— ' 

Sir  John  had  fen,  but  very  decided,  notioiM  aboQt 
Italy  and  Italiaaa,  Xtal j»  Sir  Joba  sUowed*  waa  a  ft»e 
ipiuitfjt  but  aoafoely  haUtable :  a  ftiinaca  ia  summer*  a 
ahg»dt  iu.wint^c*  Bom«i  waa  a  pkga  worfch  aoeing*  boi 
411UI  duU!  daUl  The  ItaUana  ha  prowmnoed  to  be  a 
xapacioas,  ababbj-looking*  oily-tongned  peofde,  who 
Mver  weoft  out  without  a  roaary  in  one  podeet,  and  a 
stiletto  ia  the  otfaer:  Eveiy  second  man  met  wikh  in  the 
itaraet  «ai  eiihev  a  ahiger»  or  a  bapdit,  or  a  rained  aoUa^ 
who  lived  by  faia  wita ;  a  aataLague  of  the  oonakitQent 
etosaenfcs  of  the  Italwn  aoelal  body,  enric&ed  of  late  by 
the  fresh  addition  of  the  bloodthirsty  Bepabttcan  eon- 
spirator,  plotUqg  for  ever  against  theUwftil  son 
a  new  variety  of  the  spedes  Italian,  of  which  Sir  John 
bad  heard  much  during  his  late  stay  at  Kome,  firom  a 
younr  Roman  Brinoe,  the  nephew  of  a  cardinal,  and  who 
gready  affiseted  JSni^h  Bocietyw  For,  the  better  toatu^ 
ItjaUan  ehancter,  habits^  and  manners,  Sur  John  Ire** 
Quented  only  EngUsh  families;  had  an  English  physi- 
cian, English  servants,  even  an  English  cook ;  ate 
l^glish  dinners,  drank  toi-dUaid  English  wines;  and 
bo^ht  firom  -EngUsh  shope — in  short,  Skt  John  had 
nalusd  at  Bone  a  little  Ijondaii  of  hb«wn. 

The  young  plysi^ian, — every-  bit  as  proiia,  in 
his  own  way,  as  the  haughty  idander'who  had 
refnsed  a  peerage  in  very  contempt  of  t^ew  ciw- 
ittions,^ — is  sastained  against  the  baronef  s  ill- 
temper  by  the  beauty,  intelligeace,  and  sweet- 
ness of  hn  danghter.  She  submitsy  with  charm- 
ing patience,  or  a  still  more  charming  pout,  to 


a 


eyed  is  king.  Bellere  nn«  oiy  dev  lady«  yoa  may  iad 
many  far  supefior  10  am,  acho  both,  live  ooaiparatiMy 

useless  and  die  unknown."—**  You  have  no  idea,**  pur- 
sued he,  *'  what  an  amount  of  intelligence,  strength,  and 
noble  aspirations  wastes  away,  for  w:ant  of  space  and 
ait,  in  thia  huge  pimomatie  matftina,  aiatkod  on  the 
VM9  of  Europe  as  Italy."         ^ 

A  cloud  of  uospeakable  aa(}n«ss  over-shadowed  his 
usually  serene  counteoanoo.  Lucy  felt  for  him,  and  was 
siteut. 

**  Well*  said  Autonfo,  with  a  meeftd  idOteaieDt  irf 
the  head  to  one  aide,. as  if  shautig  off  some  weiglii^ 
**  will  you  go  on?  Tou  worn  wond^riti;  horn  ia  aapeiior 
man  like  roe— -did  you  mean,  could  oondeaqgnd  to  play 
the  guitar?*' 

"Oh,  no,no!— eouldlite  itt  a  small  country  village 
like  thia  aawng  rude  peasaats       ■  '* 

"*  Rude  paasaatsrnpeated  the  Itaiiaa;  *"!  b^  yont 
pardon  (or  again  interrupting  you,  but  I  cannot  boar  00 
hear  the  mildest  race  on  earth  so  ^cosslf  mifirepreseuted. 
Call  ^em  ignorant,  superstitiouSy  anything  but  rude.** 

A  littifi  later,  he  offera  to  piooara  heradrawing*^ 
master^  and  a  pesson  capahde  of  rMiing  With  her 
Bante,explai]ung  and  annotating  (M^iM»pdr#.-  1>> 
Laoy's  eipi^sssimi  of  aatoniahmwit  at  tiieae  re- 
acMlroei  of  a  commnnity  eontent  to  uaa  oil  matead 
ol butter^  the  J>oi:toi8pliea >*^ 

*'  Among  all  classes  in  this  country  there  exists  a. 
singular  aptitude  to  learn,  and  much  natural  taste.  IS'or 
imtimoe,  we  have  a  toIeraUy  good  band  of  numcians, 
meat  of  them  salf-iatigbt,  and  au  excallout  oi9*k>isty  who 
navcfe*  bad  aay  maater  but  bimsaU»'* 

*' Wonderful  r  said  Lucy;  **  and  are  they  as  gpod  as 
they  are  clever?** 

**To  say  the  least  they  have  many  good  points,**  re- 
turned Antonio;  ''tbey  are'  sober,  independent,  and 
wiarm^JicaKted;  there  is  a  naitoe  mnidaaas.  ia  tboir 
bloods  ^nd  when  they  quamal^*for  whens  ia  it  that  aoa 
are  always  at  peace  with  one  anothei: — tbe  iquanel 
rarely  ends  in  blows.  Ton  look  as  if  you  sci^rcely  be- 
HeTedthc?" 

Lue/s  oolMrrosO)  forrSbeiVlt  what  Antoiiibwas 
sajdng  to  he  the  ve^remtaa  of  the.  charactar  aha  was 
in  the  habit  of  heanng  ascribed  to  Xta^iiiB^ 

**  Forget  foreconceived  notions,  or  rather,**  continued 
Antoiiio,  **-fen!ien^r  all,  and  compare  bearftay  e^dence 
with  what  comes  under  your  own  obserratioxT. '  Facts 
are  stubborn  thfogs,  Mita  Bavemie^  and  Obserrttion  of 
facta  will  show  you  that  amongst  us  there  is  scarcely 
an  example  i:if  wives  and  daughters  beating  the  niarkf 
of  the  tetitaifty  of  their  huroands  and*fathe^;  that 
dmttkenfte^s  Is  a- very  rare  thhig  aifd  so'b'drinie;  that 
theife  aM  wh^te  p)^vhieea-^hat  of  San  Retdo  )8 ,6vie-:*-iu 
which  no  murder  has  been  committed  within  the  memory 
of  agnnf  rropatty  is  id  £vided  liiat  tha  ritfe  axtrsmes 
of  great  richea  aad  great  po¥erty  ar^  almost  ^a^u^wm^ 
and  aOy  fortunately,  are  most  of  the  evil^  arising,  out  df 
them.  •  .  ,****'  '         -       .        ' 

••  Tou  are  deseillSfig  a  teal  Arcadia,*'  aali  lW- 
-  **  I  wish  It  wero^ao/f  continued  Antonio,  sha»g  hftr 
head;  *'  but  there  ate  doap  sbaplaa  «>  the pietara.  The 
baneful  action  of  despotism  makes  itself  f4li  faeDt  oa 
everywhere  else  la  Italy.  The  state  of  ig;uttance  in 
which  the  population  I  am  speaking  of  are  left  by  a 
Gkrvemment  systematically  hostile  to  all  sorts  of  hi- 
Btzoflfion— the  worehlpof.tfae  dtad  letter  m  Hen  of  the 
s(urit  that  tivifies,  in  which  they  are  nnoed  .aAd.'i[ept 
by  their  priests — the  habit  of  dissembUB^':gr|ar|iaces 
for  which  there  is  no  possible  redress,  and  .Which  it 
would  be  dangeious  to  resent;  all  these  deleterious  in- 
fluences oembiBe  to  keep  this  standard  of  mmtdicV  rather 
low,         ^' 


dll  his  injimctians;  and  tatns  upon  him 
pair  of  gratefiil  eyes'' — soft  blue  m  colour,  as 
well  as  grateM  in  expression,  it  may  be  worth 
noting  —  whenever  he  has  done  her  an  extra- 
professional  kindness.  TThen  he  has  hung  her 
bed  and  windows  with  drapery,  papered  up  tiie 
(jracks  in  hertjhambet-door,  and  pirated  "Caild's 
patent  night-lamp,  there  is  no  such  great  kind- 
ness he  can  do  as  to  sit  and  read,  or  talk  witii 
her;  '  €aitersatioBa'<on  botany,  «oaeh»logy)  ^., 
ate  interestii!^;  bttt  exhaustive — even  whisre  the 
young  lady  affects  a. degree  of  ignorance  hardly 
cf^dibbi.  though,  wc  quite,  adjoot  Hisa  Luay  a 
poaitionrrttiatyoiiikg:  kdise  are  made  toleun, 
oh,  so  much !  only  to  find  out  alterwards  that 
they  know  nothing.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
conversation  would  always  turn  upon  the  ])QctQr 
hifnself  or  ^  ooiai^tryineBu  Let  na  heaTf  ^s^^t^ 
whathe  has  to  .say  '(ji  th«  latter,  • 

Early  in  ttiei*  aci^uaintanee,  Lucy  is  cotapli- 
ixicnting  him  on  ttis  great  superiority  to  his 
ij^ighbours: —   .    . 

*•  Afo  yt«  Mftotif  tasked  Antonio.    **Ton  loolrtipofi       The  Doctor's  own  ^history  is  already  4  ^nelan- 
Itorty,  then,  as  alLing^kan  of  the-  Mfud;  trhcre  -  the  one*  1  choly  exattipTe  of  the  **  baneftil  action  6f  des- 
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fMlisia.''  Bom  ia  Sialyl  and  eduoirted -yrifli 
lOiM  Bnglifih  ¥da^v«s,  he  grew  tip  in  die  hatred 
of  iN'eapolitan  dominatioii  which  exploded  in 
the  insmvectioiL  q£  1837.  Cholera  was  laging 
9;fttbe  iixDBf  «ad- he  devoted,  himself  exoluaiTely 
to  his  duties  as  a  physician;  A  friend  and 
patiteiit  ivts  arrested  -  in  the  r&tf  crisis  of  the 
malady  for  complicity  with  the  insurgents.  The 
Dodx>c'ax98iata^ce  to  thi»  hmtaUly  caused  him- 
aelf  to  .be  led  ^  iA-  haiidoii&.  A>  en^erieir 
officer  liberated  Urn  'from;  >&e  esoorty  and  ad- 
tiaed  hit  instaiit  Bight.  A  Genoeae  ressel  took 
him  on  board,^^but  as  he  had  no  passport,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  iaad.  Xiuskilyi  m^  ot  h» 
SBglidii'r6latBm8«  had  givwn-hini  «  letter  id > the 
Blrittsh  consul  at  Oenoa^-^'-and  throtigk  his  inter- 
vention, the  Doctor  obtained  leave  to  stay  in 
that  town  a  week.  Cholera  was  raging  through- 
out the  Biiidera>  i  and  yowsg  phyaioieaia  wore  be- 
sought to  Toiuateer  thfiiraarTiees:  to  the  Board 
oft  Health. .  ^Antonio  didsoy  'and;  waa'  Viory  weH 
veeeivod;'  btttybein^a&oBigner-HtsoPiedmenteBe 
tiqsmdartk  SamimiU^^da  aBndoM'CDiild&otbo 
aooepted,  unless,  -throiigii(a:petiitian  to  th^XJaigi 
he  obtained  exemption.  With  great  reluc- 
t&iJjce,  h0  confuted  to  petltion,-r-<iiii  was  ap- 
pointed to  ',  San  Bemcu  .  j^e  worked  so  well  and 
^ooewlttUy,  thaibi  «n.thft  d^th  of  Ihe  pariah 
doctor  of  Bordighem,  4h^  littito  nmmeipaMty' 
dffeved^  Mm  the  appointment.  But  again  the 
law  intervened  ;-r-and  it  was  only  by  sending  a 
4eputation,  to  Turin,  backed  l>y  a  letter  fjrpm  the 
ooBimmdmt,  that  tho.goodpeopk^ofBoirdighore 
wwe  >aU«nfed'to  fetaifi  their  foreigii  doctor. 
Sometime  after,  he  was  advised  by  the  head 
professor  to  compete  for  a  chair  of  anatomy. at 
ik^  U^^eicsit^  ofXu^n  ^^bi^as  leasoiher  peti- 
tion i^eidd  h«v&  been  neeeaaary,*  h&  thatoked  hia 
j&iend  and  deeKhed.  -' 

*^  That  ^ii#.too  bod,"'  said  X^icy^  ia  a  tona  of  reproof., 
^  Ton  8«y  4o  b««aos9  jr4>u  dop'i  koow  wbatpaUcioiuBg. 
meaiu  ja  Uua  jconmi?/'  Ttptied.  Aai^o<-  '*  Qm  i» 
cbmpellod  to  oso  aa  ewets  £bnnnla^»  a.  most,  abject 
otiet  and  of  which  tbalangaage  ia  le89  tba(  of  raaa  to 
mjBa  thaa  of  a  slare  lo  bis  driver.  -  Tbe  tofj  aame  of 
the  thi^g,  a  supplication  {wjppliea)^  is.siekeoing  to  bba. 
Ho.  ])0k  to  tare  my  Ui^  fiiaU  X  6?«C:  t^o^  a^^oUM^ 

r.Tke.diatreaa  of.  her  ItahaB  oauatrywonuya*-*- 
^^eneuMf,  t^  daughter  of  their  hostess'-^ac^ 
quahits=  the  sympathetic  Lucy  with  another 
phase,  of: Sardinian  society^  .  Siioranza's  lorer, 
JEoan  Battista,  haa  been  idaimed-'bnf  tha^com- 
xaasdaniod  ia  ooaseript^  after  having  been  ecr^ 
eapt  1^  <hfe  drawii^  "of'  lots,  and  has  been  ac- 
ttiai^y  marched  off. to  priso^i. .  The  misfortune 
ia  attributed  to  an  incident,  copuoon e^i^ugb  in 
Qnaatai  atorie8^*^jeMaa  had  refdaed-  ihe<baakaw 
ai.yery  fine fiah at  hatf  its  worth;  and  diat  on 
tte  day  of  a  dinner  to  the  Governor  of  iSTice. 
Bather  than  comply  with  the  mean  demand, 
Hattista  returned  Jiis  JjqJuoi:D(H7  to  tine  aea;  and 
the  bashaw,  of  course,  swore  to  be  avenged. 
When  the  story  is  repeated  to  Ant$^o,  he  abows 
reason^for  thinkiag  tli^  the  olaim  waa  just,  but 


thait  the  connaandmitf  had  enforced  il;  with:  a 
cmelty  prompted  by  malica  Our  awoet  Eag^ 
liah  Lu<^  ftuggeata  that  if  hia  eondnet  were 
made  public,  and  the  town  were  to  petition,  he 
would  be  ramoTBd :— * 

-«  Y6vL  fbrgM  that  we  are  In  Italy,*  %M  Ai^itio;  wf l3i 
a  lad  aniilBL  '  '' Baah  >ciMMlaeC  ia  pablio.-  ISie  oaa*- 
mandftats,  mj  dear  Miaa  DaYeonej  ar«  hai  4ba  expraasioat 
of  the  spirit  of  tbe  Govenimeii^  And,  a9  such,  «apponed 
and  backed  by  it  to  the  utmost.  What  do  you  imagine 
woqM  be  the  result  of  such  a  petition  as  yon  suggest? 
Why,  it  Would  be  Mat  back  to  tka  cottma&dairtf  him- 
8«Uv  and  ifaan  the  patttioneTa  niflh^lool:  to  ahetnaBWea*^ 
.  **  Why,  what  could  he. dp  to  them?"  asked  Jjig^j.   -. 

'*  Ask,  rather,  what  he  could  not  do.  He  could  do 
anything  b^  ehose.  We  are  all  at  his  mercy.  He  can 
arbftrariiy  sammoa  aiiy  one'  to  his  presence,  load  him 
with  abaae^  eonsign  him  to  pHsoa',  or  mMch  Mm  away 
to  a  fortrefls,  wiifantM;  tria^  tnr  legal  'form  of  any  kiad| 
he  oaa  order  tbe  shop  of  our  tradesman  to  be  -closed^ 
the  licence  of  atroilief  (o  be  withdrawn;  he  can,  l^ 
sending  two  lines-  toTniia,  have  roe  disniiued  from  the 
appointdieBt  I  hdd,  and  expoHed  from  tbekiagtloiii}  he 
can  atick  a  hat  on  a  pdle,  mn^,  Gesler^ike,  eoaiMDi 
every  oae  thaft.paases.'to  bow  to  it.  if  ke  does  not  do 
that^  it  is^aoa  tliat  he  heks  the  poweiv  but  that  the  idea 
doea  not  coma  into  hia  bead." 

It  has  heen  noted  that  Doctor  -^tonjo  wears  a 
heard.  This,  however,  is  hy fecial  toleraiiaa. 
*'  Que.  of  the-  atricteat  duties^  as.  well  m  pae.of 
the  most  agreeiihle  aports,  <^  oommaudaata  ia  to 
suffep  <ao  ehinto  h^  atiahorn."'  The  dootor'a 
escaped  the  razor  only  because  the  (jommandant 
fancied  that  to  the  phial  of  camphorated  vinegar 
given  him  by  the  doctor  he  owed  laia  eacapor 
&om  cholera,  aad  tbat  'tlie  efani^m  might  Idao  ita 
■virtue  if  the  donor  were  driven  to  shave  pr  flee. 

"When  Ifucy  petitions  her  fathei'  for  ;(nCaiey  to 
huyoff  Battista,  she  gets,  lectured^  in  ,the  true 
British  Baronet  style,  on  the  absurd!^,  of  sup- 
posing that ''  a  people  in  poissesaioni  -  of .  a  good 
municipal  ayatem,  such  aal  see  here, '-'  have  ainy? 
onetohlame  bi,it  themselves,  ''if  such  occasional 
grievances  aa  all  coi^mi^uties.^e  liable  to,  a^ne 
not  redressed  in  good  time.'^  Lucy. gets  tl)o 
money,  nevertheless;  and  Antonio  finds  anoppor- 
timity  of  correcting  the  Baronet's  notion  of  the- 
obe^  and  oily  dignitaries  who  had  waited  on 
him  as  mayor  and  council  of  Bordighere.  They 
are  tapdng  of  the  childish  oocupations  and 
interests  on  which  a  people  denied  ^  political 
faculties,  are  obliged  to  fall  back  :r* 

'<  Ah,"  iafeompM  Sir  Jobn«  juewioglrt  '^  an  oAwoIaio 
government  cannot  help  moch  of  whet  y<>a  eomplain  of, 
Doctor  Antonio;  change  one-  thing,  aod  all  the  rest 
tnmhie  about  your  eanr.  Btit  after  idl,  yon  do  not  mean 
to  aay  thai  the  dSttreoiperifAiee  do  not  elect  their  own 
t9ini  o^ioaciiion^'oatof  «koie  QOtther,  I  Mtppote,  the 
mayor  ieehoaen?".  ■  ^ 

V  Elect  their  own  town  coniicillorsr*  cried  Antoaiof 
"ttot  even  in  a  dream.  A  inad  dog  has  i\o  greater 
horror  Of  Watertbenonrmiing  powers  of  the  elective 
pliBe4>le«  -  Mititicipel  ioedtatknia  are  a  dead  letter  here 
—a  bodj  without  a  8oiii,4^  mare  noekery*  Do  you  wiah 
to  know  wh^  chooses  the  mayor  and  towa  councillors? 
Tbe  late  mayor  (necessarily  a  creatnre  of  the  g.ovejrn» 
mem,  or  he  would  uot  have  been  mayor),  the  cure,  and 
the  officer  of  the  carabineers,  these  three  make  out  a 
list-^whichinf laced  befoii^.tba  QopnaandfUit  ffM  apyrpval 
an4revisioo,    The  ^cfwmaadi^ii^.aeoda  it^-nliUy  reyiaed 
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end  npproTed,  to  tbe  Intendftnte  (tlM  ^hief  tnvW  nag^- 
tmte  of  the  prawlnoe),  who,  in  hit  torn,  forwards  i(  to 
Turin,  wbera  it  receives  the  official  coBfirmatton.  As 
to  your  observatiun,"  continued  Antonio,  turning  to  Sir 
John,  **  lihai  all  I  complain  of  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence cf  .an  absolnte  goremment,  I  can  only  ask,  if  any 
pantoslar  f<Dim  of  gorernmeot  works  badly,  why  shooM 
it  dnd  defmden  sod  apholdeiv  amonip  ihoss  who  would 
iisi  submit  to  it  in  their  own  countiy?'* 

That  ongkt  to  have  settled  the  matter  with 

Skc  John.     B«t  there  is  a  better  way  to  con- 

▼ietion  than  even  the  -argumentum  ud  hominsm. 

That  may  silenoe,  but  aa  appeal  to  sympathy 

may  win.     The  doeter  took  his  friends  to  visit 

an  elderly  Genoese  hidy — the  Signora  Eleonora ; 

who  might  hare  been  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi — 

who  may  have  been  the  mother  of  Mazzini. 

Her  sons  are  in  exile, — and  the  table-talk  is  of 

their  letters.     A  ludicrous  police  mistake  proved 

to  her  that  those  sacred  missives  had  been  regu* 

larly  opened  and  examined  at  Turin, — whence 

had  come  the  order  to  search  the  signora's  house 

for  a  French  marshal  named  in  one  of   the 

letters ;  the  "  French  Marshal'^  being  no  more 

tiian  ^e  nickname  of  an  old  playmate.     The 

<iffeet  of  the  stery,  and  the  author's  commentary, 

we  must  not  omit : — 

Sir  John  had  heard  before  of  permanent  courts-mar 
ttal  for  tryinff,  shooting,  or  hanging  Italian  patriots  by 
ths  8eors»  of  thousands  langmishing  in  prison,  or  waadsr- 
ing  homeless  through  the-  world;  yet  none  of  these  col* 
leoivs  qiisfortunes  had  awakened  his  sympathias  or 
aroused  lus  indignation  half  so  much  a?  this  little  anecdote. 
There  was  something  so  puerile,  so  mean,  in  such  sur- 
velUaDce,  he  said.  Thus  a  homoBopathic  dose  of  medi- 
cine has  sometimes  been  known  to  act  powerfully  on 
eonstHations  which  had  resisted  allopathic  doses  ten 
thousand  times  as  strong.  It  may  he,  too,  that  the 
sight  of  the  gentle-Iookiiig  person  to  whom  such  indig- 
nities hari  been  offered,  had  roused  all  the  man  in  Sir 
John's  breast.  W«  suppose  that  he  knew  mothing  at 
that  time  (1840)  of  a  certain  English  statute  which 
wade  it  Legal  in  certain  circumstances,  and  under  cer- 
tain rcgulationfi,  to  break  the  seal  of  private  lettero,  and 
pry  iriio  their  contents,  even  in  his  constitutiimal  and 
hee  country  i  ten  to  one  buithat,  when  he  did  become 
aware  of  such  a  provision,  though  loathing  the  vtry 
name  of  reform,  he  wished  for  a  reform  in  that  respect, 
and  did  his  best  to  bring  one  about. 

In  one  of  the  boating  ezcursionB  which  Miss 
Savenne's  partial  recovery  permitted  to  the 
English  iamily  and  thoir  doctor,  the  Latter 
related  at  length  the  story  of  SicUian  independ- 
ence, subjugation,  and  struggle.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  the  intelli|:cxice  of  Sit  John,  as  com- 
]^red  with  that  of  his  countrymen  of  all  classes, 
to  rmesent  him  as  hearing  .wiih  aurpdse  of  ths 
8(eilitin's  hefreditaiy  eBToyment  of  coustitvtional 
fVcedom,  and  of  their  continued  indiflbrence  to 
^ose  republican  theories  which  have  been  em- 
hrac^d  by  the  bulk  of  Italian  Liberals^  either 
from  preference  or  eompalsion^ — dther  firoxo.  aaa- 
gitlne  hope  in  man,  or  a  reasoiiabie  despair .  of 
kings — either  as  the  only  logical  or  the  only 
possible  altcmatire  of  despotism.  Hovr  many 
of  Qur.Engliah  reading  public  must  not  honestly 
confess  never  to  have  heard,  or  not  to  have  re- 
membered, l^at  that  little  island  whieh*  bears  so 
great  a  name  in  ancftfit  story,  but  iS'  now  only 


the  last  syllable  of  a  *'  geognphieil  expfeancm," 
— the  Gibraltar  and  ti^  granary  of  the  GfnA 
and  Boman  empii^s,  now  th«  footstool  and 
wash-pot  of  a  Neapolitan  tyrantp— ^was  in  Iha 
eleventh  century  ruled  by  ito  own  PatiiaiDant, 
and  on  elective  monarchy-^that  the^  ftmoiu 
tragedy  of  the  Sicilian  vespeM  wa»  a  Mftributxve 
vindioation  of  traditicmai  independeneo-— tkatthe 
power  of  Charles  the  Pifth  failed  to  break  4ifwa 
the  national  imnunaties — that  tile  ttssfy  of 
Utrecht  guaranteed  their  obeeBrvvno^  ivMe 
tnmsibrring  the  crown  to  the  House  of  Sawoy 
— that  the  island  was  of  its  free  will  re^uiuted 
with  the  Bomten  family  of  atateB-*^1lkai  -Oe 
joint  Kings  of  %cily  and  Kafdeft  ackttowkdged 
the  autocracy  of  the  fomier  by  the  very  sf^le 
of  their  sovereignty-^that  to  merit  their  abhoiw 
Ttmoe  oi  B,  foreign  domination,  even  in  tibs  name 
ai  universal  liberty,  the  ishoiders  ireeeived  tfaa 
Royal  fkmily  when  it  abandoned  Naplea  to  the 
French— thiut  the  diabolical  treachery  and 
cruelty  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  Austrian 
wifo  Bspaid  this  devotien^  iadoced  .no  moie^  ex- 
travagant demand  than  the  guarantaeof  ilMir 
Sicilian  constitution,  on  the  ML  of  Murst,  by 
the  British  Government — ^and  that  njotwith- 
standing  the  eaqpUcit  assurances  of  British  pro- 
tection, they  were  sacrificed  to  the  detenoinatHxa 
of  keeping  in  with  l^nsttia.  At  thia-paiaft  of 
the  naitatlve,  many  an  Bnglishmaii,  Mke  do* 
John  Darenne,  will  make  a  gesture  of  iadignant 
incredulity.  On  all  such,  the  replj  oi*  the 
Italian  narrator  must  force  the  silence  of  a 
shameful  oonviction  3 — 

'^  T  am  only  repeating  historical  faeU,  Sir  jTobn.  The 
fault  of  what  happened*  perhaps,  lies  less  w!th  ludivi- 
dvale  than  wkh  the  cireumstanees  of  the  tinftfliit^  Ptes# 
wm  the  gaaat  dttideraiam  of  fifuopa,  and  to  tiw^4eaiia 
Si«ily  waa  aacrifioed.  M^hen  I  say  M^arifie^  l  aia  only 
echoing  opinions  publicly  held  and  expreaiedi  both  in 
and  out  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  diatibgntshed 
feltew-countfymen  of  your  owti.  Lord  William'  Bcn- 
thiek,  than  whdm  no  heusrauihttrity  on  thesubjsot,  said, 
in  /one  Uai*-**  What  I  complMii  of  ifiJthas  iibeiflgr,  w«s 
not  given  to  a  people  to  whom  it  was  promised,  in 
fact,  I  look  on  our  national  honour  as  pledged  to  see  the 
promise  flilfllted.  As  to  the  inicfnctions  Sent  from 
BnglaiMl,  I  mast  own  that,  had  Ifhtmsd'then^  vtyseli; 
emeo  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  the  Stdlkans  would  Juvs 
snggnstsd  aothing  hettet^  Bat  what  imt  ba^n.  dene  to 
enforce  these  instmctions?  27othing,  Recejlvt:d  with 
hope  and  joy  by  the  Sicilians,  by  wlial  were  thev  fol- 
lowed? Bf  the  union  of  the  two  klngdotris.'  Ihfc  Act 
of  ■  Union  <watf  not  a  mere  vfolalSoA,  it  'wss'tb#  compleie 
oferthiow  of  ths  fikniiao  Ceostitutigai,   It  saashiiatsd 


Doctor,  "but  I  am  positive  as  to  thornKninlng.  Siir 
James  Macintosh  was  aaotber  who  -took  asbhibir  visir 
(»f'Shs-sii4jtieoi.''  •  ■    .  ;    1-  '.  :• 

A^'Engli^  (Statesman testifies  thalhibec/attffy 
has  dishonoured  itself  by  unfaiiaift[lneSh''ft>'itii 
engagements  with  another  peopie^-^aiiil  ihat 
testimony  is  treasured  tip  in  the  meakkdiry^of  one 

of  Uiat  people  fbr 'twenty -J-e***''!'" 'I^'^t^  ^ 
natural  to  hate  those  whom  wti  LaVfe  'If  iroilg^d,. 
and  t6  afvbid  thosd-Who  are  pH^^  tb^bTtf-ftathe, 
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Kowahoold  wediimthefaceofaSiciliaial  Bat 
sImI  there  are  other  and  later  recoUectiont  in 
the  Skiliaa  mind,  almost  eqiially  to  our  dis- 
l>onour,«*ft0  we  ahall  see  ere  we  get  through  the 
iUad  that  loUows  this  idyll.  The  latter  is  well 
aigli  at  an  «nd*  Luoy  haa  a  ''  big  brother"-— a 
Keai^  dnagooa^-^who  eomes  to  Italy  in  eompany 
with  a  Imther  Englifthmani  on  the  ominous 
emad  of  avenging  the  dishoaour  sustained  by 
kis  sister's  marriage  with  aa  Italian  tntor. 
Piatols  at  twelve  paees  are  to  equalise  for  a 
iVMoent.  tiie  lieotbers-in-'lawy — ^not  less  hope- 
isssly  disparted  before  than  after;  «o  deep  is  the 
ehoam  whiok  agodless  conventionalism  opens  be* 
tw«ea  maa  and  maa.  Into  tiiat  chasm  poor 
Lnej  is  faorled,  without  pity,  and  without  a  cry. 
Her  brotiiei^B  lb»t  xecognitiiMi  of  Antonio  is  a 
eontemplnoiia  oath— ^-i^  &nX  and  last  words  he 
apeaka.to  Iter  ef  lam,  aa  anathema  upcm  their 
lojfe:-^ 

*'  Do  you  know,  Lucy,  I  am  quite  in  love  with  that 
Bortor  of  yours  P" 

**  Atb  you.'^'mid'  Lucy,  looking  op  at  him  witii  Meh 
hn— t>fig  eyei^ 

.  ^  I  \m^  wtMiWk  aeep  a  mor^  isommaoding  figune  tb«i> 
be  i%  jfsid  ^  ia  vaiy  gentlemanlike  certainly.  I  wish  he 
were  an  Kna^h  Duke." 

■  •*  Why  f**  said  Lucy.  "I  assure  you  he  is  quite  con- 
tented with  bii  lo<7/' 

t  **  Boranne,  it  he'wero,  yoiug  lady»  you  woald  make  a 
haa^aoae  eoipku'-  Iai^  gvew  soarkst.  *^Aft  it  is,*' 
porsoed  Aubrey,  slowly,  in  a  ^ear,  cruel,  stem  ^loer-* 
**  as  it  i^  I  wouXa  rather  see  you  dead  and  buried  than 
married  to  that  man/' 

There  is  more  in  this  than  the  piotare  «f  our 
domestie  Moloch — ^it  is  that  also  of  our  political 
cuiseu  We  barter  morality  and  happiness, — the 
graee  aad  joy  of  womanhood, — the  strengtli  and 
korve  af  nuialy  heartBy«-*-the  hopes  that  mike  tiie 
one  86X  b€«atifhl  and  the  other  great— we 
barter  all  these  in  a  slave^market  more  infamous 
than  that  iw  whioh  the  pasha  buys  his  Gircas- 
8iaa»  against  the  ill*got  wealth  that  legilds  the 
tamk^ed  coK>net|  or  the  bastard  pedigree  that 
gfvea  an  esoatcheon  to  the  grub ; — but  that  is 
not  the  worst.  The  mqn  who  sell  their  daugh- 
tfors  and  aiaters  are  the  men  who  rule  in  our 
aeaate;  pervert  our  foreign  policy,  blaat  our 
Batiidnal  reputation.  With  a  more  mt&nse  satire 
than  ever  inspired  the  painter  of  "Vanity  Fair," 
Aubrey  is  made  to  conclude  the  chapter  as  a 
teronet  more  wealthy  by^maiTiage  than  by  iof 
liaribBDee^^''  one  of  the  most  Tespeeted  membevs 
cf  ^b  Skmse  Of  Commons,  where  he  s^dom 
speaks  but  da  what  has  become  hid  speciality, 
sfddgiouB  and  philanthropic  8ub^ects,^'-^and  a 
JiealoiiB  kader  of  the  Feaoe  party.  TK^hatean 
England  do  for  the  finest  and  most  unfortunate 
i)aoepi  of  JSuiope,  aiace  the  aristocracy  bywbom 
alonj^tsl^o  liaa  any  political  life  or  motion,  look 
apoa  the  natural  fiobility  of  those  rao^  aa  beg- 
garly, advi^itiuiers^  and  wouldcount  the  mairiage 
of  their  .poorest  maiden  with  another  lasso  a 
jaat  cauap  of  vendetta? 

.1\  jraa  not| TjT^iihf^ut . ,^arr^t  i]uxt .Lucy  had 


aeeused  "that  dandy  despot^^ha^— that  jewelled 
mass  of  millinery,  that  oiled  and  curled  A883rrian 
Bull,  smelling  of  musk  and  insolence,  her  bro* 
ther" — not  without  warrant  had  she  answered 
for  Antonio's  contentment  with  his  lot.  In  a 
ooaversation  of  unusual  fervour  and  explicitaess, 
he  had  confessed  to  h^  the  secret  at  onoe  of  his 
weakness  and  ambition — that  glorious  Mth  and 
hope  which  armed  him  against  even  the  soft 
artiUery  of  her  eyes,  when  directed  against  the 
purpose  of  his  life.  She  had  suggested  his  re- 
moval to  London,  for  the  bettering  of  his  for- 
tune,— and  he  had  answered  like  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  lover.  The  syren  tried  another 
strain — 

"  Be  it  all  as  yon  say/'  resumed  Lnoy,  "  yet  you  must* 
at  all  events,  admit  that  in  London  your  abilities  and 
knowledge  would  be  better  appreciated  than  here ;  and 
there  must  be  satisfiaction  in  being  properly  valued.  I 
suppose  you  are  not  insensible  to  feme  P*' 

"Fame!"  echoed  Antonio,  smiling;  "have  ^ou  for* 
gotten  Dante's  definition  of  fame  ?  '  Non  S  U  romor 
motuUm  aifro  che  un  JUxto — JH  vento  ch'or  va  ^ndi  ed 
or  va  quincL^"* 

"it  sounds  so  sad  and  nnnaturaV  said  Lucy,  ''to 
hear  one  so  young  talk  as  if  be  had  not  one  spark  of 
ambition  left." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  the  Doctor,  quickly ; 
*'I  have  an  ambitipn,  and  a  great  one,  that  of  serving  my 
counti^,  and  doing  my  best  w  her  cauHe." 

"  What  chance  is  there  of  your  doing  that  cause  more 
good  here,  situated  as  you  are,  than  in  London  ?" 

"Very  little,  certainly;  however,  should  any  move* 
ment  take  place  in  Sicily,  or  in  any  other  part  of  thBl 
peninsula,  as  sooner  or  later  must  be  the  case,  think  how 
much  more  speedily  and  easily  T  could  join  it  from  here 
than  from  London.'* 

"  Tou  are  fondly  devoted  to  your  country,'*  said  Lucy. 

"  Wlio  is  not  P"  replied  Antonio. 

"  Are  you  sare  that  the  cause  you  are  engaged  in  ia 
the  rightful  cause  ?" 

"As  sure  as  I  am  that  there  is  a  Qod  In  heaven,'^ 
answered  Antonio,  solemnly ;  "  what  makes  you  ask  ?" 

'*  You  must  make  allowance  for—  for  my  prejudices,  I 
suppose,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  have  heard  so  many  strlotoros 
pasMd  on  Italian  <^racter,  not  only  by  papa,  but  by 
many  other  of  my  countrymezv — I  have  heard  so  mucli 
said  against  the  Liberal  party  in  Italy,  particularly  while 
we  were  at  Borne,  that" Lucy  hesitated. 

—"That  you  are  rather  inclined  to  think  they  must 
be  in  the  wrong,"  said  Antonio,  finishing  the  sentence 
fbr  her.  ''  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  nor  dh>  I  w«kider  al 
the  qpinioas  you  have  beard  exprassed  by  SngUahmeil 
on  these  flvfajeeta.  The  sympathiea  of  the.  strofg  and 
the  powerful  are  seldom  with  the  weak  and  the;  oppressed* 
Do  you  recollect  how  ingenious  JoVa  friends  were  in 
proving  that  it  was  his  fault  If  he  lay  covered  with  sores 
on  the  dunghill  P  6udi  is  the  common  tendency  ef 
bntta»  sdflahnMB  in  preseaco  of  waSbang^  at  ovdtr  td 
diapens*  with,  ccnpusioa  and  assistances  That  ov9 
national  .obarocter  may  be  open  to  objections,  (pray  ahow> 
me  the  people  whose  character  is  not,)  that  busybodies, 
nay,  evil,  self>seeking  spiriU  may  be  found  ill  the  ranks 
of  the  national  party*-where  are  -  they  not  P— ^I  can 
readfly  adaiit.  Far  bait  fnm  ne  to  hold  oat  my  oono^ 
1*7  aa  a  pattern  «f  perfeotion^  Itahaof  ave  .men  Ufca 
othar  man,  with  thair  ahaya  of  mam's  greatness  and  mau'a 
weakness*  Look  through  the  world,  study  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  what  is  the  lesson  they  teach  P — one  Of 
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rc«'pmid  MMBUct  md  iii4algflB«i^   Bot*^  proec*did 

b«  with  growing  aniouitioii*  "  bmve  u»,  Mis  J)«v«om^ 
when  I  saj,  what  X  am  rmdj  to  proclaim  akw^  vid  to 
seal  with  my  blood  if  neoeanry,  that  Italy  is  a  oobl^ 
much  trampled  on,  moch  wronged  country,  And  her 
eauM  ona  as  holy  as  truth  and  jurtiae  oaB  naka  «  cawe. 
Excnaa  my  warmth,"  oaotinQad  Antenia  wUpmg  i»t« 
his  nsoal  sedate  manner  f*  but  if  you  imevr  the  hoA- 
dredth  part  of  the  telf-devotion  and  sacrifice  spent  in 
behalf  of  this  ill'^ted  land,  with  no  better  meed  from 
the  world  than  sneering  indifferenoe,  yon  would*  I  am 
sore,  iqrmpathise  with  my  feelings.'' 

Luoj  conflessed  that  she  did  ''sympathise/' 
She  knew  not,  till  her  brother  bore  her  off  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  a  ^rewell  word  or  look, 
how  much  more  than  sympathy  she  had  given 
to  the  patriot.  And  he — why,  he  suffered  as 
only  strong  men  suflfer;  he  wept  wh^  none  but 
Odd  coaM  see;  and  he  vowed,  in  that  &i?ful 
presence,  Italy  alone  should  be  his  bride. 

Eight  yoars  later,  Lucy — the  widowed,  ohjld- 
loss  Lady  Gloverton^^rettimed  to  Italy,  and 
Ibund  it  radiant  wi^  the  unwonted  beauty  of 
national  lifb  and  Hborty.  The  Osteria  ahe  fbrmd 
a  deserted  min.  Battista  and  his  wife  had 
prospered  and  removed.  Them  she  discovered ; 
bat  of  the  Doctor  it  waa  <mly  known  that  he 
had  returned  to  ftcily,  and  taken  part  in  the 
lev^ntiionary  struggle  there  t  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  a  letter  to  the  ftignoia  Eleoncttti  said. 
Lucy  hastened  to  Naples,  intending  to  crossover 
to  Palieiiao ;  bmt  civil  war  had  suoceeded  to  revo* 
Intion,  and  there  were  no  mean*  of  conveyance, 
till  the  expected  arrival  of  Loid  Minto,  on  a 
missum  of  paoification.  Tb  her  Bngli^  con>* 
nezioDB  at  jfa{de0  ^e  aecSonnted  tor  her  eager- 
ness by  the  extremity  of  her  auffering  frsm 
ill-health,  and  the  fonaer  aeirvioos  of  her  Italian 
phynoian,  A  young  attache,  assiduous  in  his 
endeavours  to  anmse,  took  her  one  night  to 
Court — when  "  ail  the  veterans  of  carbonarism, 
and  all  the  celebrities  of  the  Progress  party," 
were  expected,  in  l^eir  new  characters  of  minis* 
ters  to  a  constitationai  King  of  Naples.  How 
His  M^esty  looked  and  acted  is  of  espedal  inte- 
rest just  now: — 

When  Lady  Cleveiton  Joined  the  Koyal  cirde,  she 
fonnd  every  one  aad  evsrythiBg  looUiig  nMch  as  they 
geaeraUy  look  on  aeeh  disfciagwihad  oeeamwiit  H  ma 
even  impoanble  to  tell  that  thave  was  any  want  of  bla- 
zoni-y  in  the  assembly.  Perhapa,  owing  to  the  new 
elements  introduced,  there  was  mora  animation,  oertunly 
len  dolness,  than  nsnai.  If  there  were  any  deviations 
from  oomt  etiqoette^  the  aumpte  was  aet  by  the  King 
bnaself,  who  waat  from  gvoap  to  gnmpw  sluddng  hands 
and  speaking  oonrteoosly  to  «Terybedy»  actiag  the 
citizen  king  to  the  life.  He  was  simply  dressed  in  black, 
and  bnt  for  the  grand  cross  of  San  Gennaro,  the  ribbon 
of  which  he  wore  sokBer*wise,  and  the  deference  shown 
him,  migbt  have  been  tahan  for  due  of  the  goeste,  and 
net  one  of  the  beat-toekiBg  eithev.  TUl,  leog^eggad, 
small-headed^  giay-haired,  and  aborMghtad^  v^th  Utile 
of  the  preposseanng  or  conunandinff  abont  him,  save 
what  he  owed  to  his  ereet  carriage  and  deliberate  gait^— 
Ferdinand  the  Second  had  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
elderly  cavaliy  oflkMr  on  half-pay  than  of  a  king  eight- 
and-thirt^  years  of  age. 

Carlo  Poerio,  ICnister  of  Public  Instruction, 


was  poiAted  ooi  to  Lucy,  aad  fixed  her  atten* 
tion ;  for  ''  hie  waa'the  vast,  powerfhl  forehead 
which  she  had  to  admirod  in.  Doctor  Antomo, 
hia  the  clear,  ansparkliiigv  hazel  eye^  and  thin, 
firmly^aet  1^  mhich  bore  evidenoe  to  an  nncoii* 
qaaraUewill/'  PiefeeioraetteakBini— '<athin, 
fiur-haired,  saeditative^lookiBg,  yoniq^  man,"— 
andPiixmti^ '* a  tall,  old  laUow, in  ^oldapectacies," 
— rwera  aUio  indicaied  to  her.  But  her  own  eye 
detected  a.preeeiioethal;hroiiiht  the  Uood  toher 
cheek  and  ahnpst  made  har  wmrmn  where  die 
stood.  Antoitto  hiawiftlfr^ia  aE  bvt  hia  long 
beardt  «uoceede4  by  a  tiiicic  mottfltaohe  is  tiie  same 
at  eight  years  befote^**««id  she»  if  not  aa  heau- 
tifulf  soon  feels  Idiat  she  is:  no  leaa  beloved  than 
then.  These  ia  no  going  lo  Pakrmanow.  An- 
tonjo  haa  oome  to  Napka,  at  the  juk.  of  his  re- 
pQ;tation^  to  try  i£  he  cannot  aooonmodate  the 
unbapi^  diaaenaiQii*  Qe  preaonbeainr  her  as  of 
old|  and  relates  aU  tibat  he  has  done,  with  tii&e 
hel^  of  a  small  indepeadenee  bequeathed  by  his 
mother,  to  aombine  the  elementa  of  Italian  rege- 
neiution.9  and  how  the  train  wee  fired  at 
Palermo  in  Jaoruary  of  this  yeec.  .The  inter- 
ventioa  of  Lord  Minto,  «o  hoc  6om  proraodngits 
pro&ssed  object — the  recognitien  by  Kapks  of 
the  SioUifui  government  already  reeogniaed  by 
England  and  Erance,-^gave  ^e  King  all  he 
wanted ;  in  Lord  Minto's  own  words,  "  time  to 
pvepara  iat  hoetilify,  or  to  aeoupe  foreign  aid." 
The  Neapolitan  Tevolntion,  with  the  accession  to 
power  of  Poerio  and  Salicetti,  promised  a 
speedy  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  A  scheme 
8ati«£ftotpcy  in  all  points  bat  ^one^  was 
aofcually  adopted  at  a  cabinet  oenneil,  in 
the  pveeenee  of  Loid  Minto.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  that  ambassador^eztraordinary  wrote  to 
Lord  Palmcrston  in  explicit  approval  of  the 
Sicilian  detemunation  never  more  to  admit  a 
Neapolitan  gpmison.  The  oocupation  of  their 
fortreasea  exclusively  by  the  national  forces  was 
the  complement  and  safeguard  of  all  their  other 
immunities.  No  demand  could  have  been  more 
natural,  or  better  justified  by  expaiienoe — and, 
as  Lord  Minto  oon^saaed,  *^  theve  was  nothing  in 
the  character  or  oondact  of  the  existing  govern- 
meat  ''--^e  absolutist  Neapditan  government — 
to  induce  them  to  waive  the  demand.  Never* 
thelesa,  thia  point  was  altogether  omitted  by 
Lord  Minto  from  the  settlement  which  he  offered 
the  SidHians  for  aoe^tance.  They  of  oourse 
rejected  it; — ^not  only  aa  in  this  particular 
vitally  defective,  but  also  as  inconsistent 
with  the  constitutian  guaranteed  by  England 
herself  in  1812.  The  £ing  retorted  upon 
them  the  hypoeritioal  ^aige  of  endaqgecing 
the  oomBMm  Italian  eame  j  the  insurrection  in 
Lombardy  having  by  this  time  called  all  the 
Peninsula  to  arms  against  Austria.  Hence 
Antonio's  presence  at  the  oour^ — and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  remaining  there,  unt^tiMdespatchof  a 
Neapolitan  ancdliary  to  the  natioDal  army  vir- 
tually terminated  the  struggle  with  Sicily. 
There  was  no  longer  necessity  for  his  stay,— 
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B«ra  11ieiiitiagiBaii7  cne  o£  aitatidiBg  t6  hb 
^UtptttLent;  wbti  hai  aiWifeeioB  before  pre- 
tended flheoould  lire  onljriik  the  air  of  Padenna. 
He  Hiigered  on  iiU  2fiay  the  Idlfti-^liie  dajr  ap- 
peinfaid  fiir  the  aasembluig  t>f  tiie  Chambers,  A 
nriwmii^awtendmg  ob  to  the  terms  of  the  oath  to 
be  takaii  b^'the  Deputies  had  ekiuwd  mueh  ex- 
cltenieat  tbd'  pireneiia  day;  The  mimuideiv 
fltaaduig^  had  been  ekared  up,  but  the  exeite- 
nnit  iMUtiimed  thioagh  the  mg^.  As  iL&tinio 
walkfid  t6  hit  patkn^f « lod^mgs  in  the  looming, 
asitdtedigraiipB  fiHed  the  etveeta,  aood  mysterious 
-whii^Mn:  disukted.  Still  he  a]9fpi«hended  no 
evil,  and  ihli  to  talking  with  Luoy  of  oLd  times. 
It  was  a  theme  fridtM  el  eiiMttion.  Thatveiy 
da^  eight  yeasty  he  had  xttised  her,  on  his  strong 
and  teftder  aim,fidm  the  eouch  o(a  which  he  had 
laid  her,  periiape  onppled  for  Uf^.  All  iMn 
timatiiey  hod  keptfitom'  ea(Ai  other  a  oommoh 
seoveL'  Now  it  tt  told,  and  Antonie  **  to^  the 
sBudl' white' haqdihat  was  hanging  over  the  aMn 
(tf-her  ohaor^^-^toohitin  his,  and  slowly  and  de- 
liberhtely  xvised  it  to  his  lipsJ'  •  The  supreme 
ciiflBiof  their  litres'  has  eome.  They  khow  now 
that.tifey'kr0e,  and  there  is  none  to  IbiUd,-^ 
bkst flithiO s(nne moment  <Knnes  an  une^cpected, 
infinite  attematiiw.  WOl  they  lire  for  each 
ottaeiver-flHle'for  Italy  t^— 

The  8l«i9i  disdaot  npDit  t>f  a  TvBaj  eC  mivket^ 
the  Btall  air,  and  mada  erery  window  and  ddCK  nUitie. 

Antonio  was  on  lus  feet  in  a  mosDjent^  as  pale  as  if 
etery  one  of  thd  bullets  fired  bad  gone  throngb  his 
hettt. 
'^Whatwn  t&atbe?^  aiM  Loey,  la  mortal  alarm. 

"  Ngtfaiog  oC  ooaseqnooe/'  saidJLnfeonk^  wilh  arskii^ilfy 
eibrt  to  Uiok  unoonoeraedf  "VioMI^  only  Mme  fo^ 
vemment  powder  expended  in  saluting  th^  opening  cf 
Parliament.    By  the  bye,  I  most  not  be  too  late/* 

'Am  be  took  bis  hat  another  (fi8(^rge  was  beard,  almost 
hUteatlsf  Iblkiwed  by  a  brisk  mimhig  ftrc. 

-'^'EkeaB.ia  fighting  going  on,  I  am  sore  of  ii*'*  «ied 
la^t  ianifiod,  andohakiagaU  oror.  **jba  aot  -go^  Ibr 
xnerqy's  sakel  What  is  the  oso  of  your  going?  What 
can  one  man  do,  and  alone  ?** 

**  Satisfy  bis  own  conscience  that  he  has  done  all  in 
hio  power  to  prevenlr  oivi!  war,"  teplied  Antonio,  with 
tfwfggiLdotofialiwtioa.    '^Lotvogo,  Iboseoehyoo." 

'<  ton  abidlBotk"  died  iMcy^  now  qotte  beiide  hersotf 
with  terror,  and  inter|Misi]ig  her  sUglit  ton  bfi^oen  liiia 
and  the  door.    Antonio  looked  at  her. 

**  I  miat  go,**  he  said.  It  was  as  if  Fate  bad  spoken* 
liHey  felt  «t  onoe  tmeqoal  to  straggle  with  that  iron  wilL 
She  Jotaod  bar  hands  like  a  oUM  abook  to  praj,  looked 
npinlHS  ftiae,  aad  sald^  '^O  Antaoioi"  Tkovo  Was  a 
world  of  things  in  this  simple  appeal. 

The  Italian  drew  her  to  him,  pressed  her  blosely  U>  his 
bosom.  ''Lucy/' said  he,  solemly,  ''tins  is  no  moment 
Ibr  nai^  words.'*  (The  firing  never  slackened  while  he 
spehiir)  "  liooy,  I  love  yOn— %  have  hnred  yoa  dearly  all 
thBaaaoQg  sight  yonrt— -I  shall  kwo  yoo  to  my  giave. 
Bat  my  oom^ry  has  okdms  on  me  prior  to  ymm*  Xfaem 
claims  I  vowed  more  solemnly  thao  evar  to  respeet  on  that 
day,  when  prejudice,  armed  with  a  pedigree,  stood  between 
yon  and  me.  On  that  day,  I  pledg^  myself  anew  to 
my-  oooAtiy.  Let  me  redeem  that  pledge-^let  me  do 
mf  dnlyw^^liB^  lao  to  do  itr  Losif  I  Laoy,  my  noUe 
friend,  bdp^mo  to  be  worthy  of  yoa  aadmnt^  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  holy,  lot  mo  depart  withopt  a  painful 
struggle!*' 

The^bercne  spirit  that  dictated  bis  sdf-immolaiioii,  in 


iliWMraetmt  mbmeDt-of  hiii  Sfo;  ahottsoiit  fai  bSs^hos  and 
thrilled  in  hiir  voiee.  He  stood  transQgured  to  more  than 
man  la  lincy's  eyes.  Her  more  feeblenatnre  raised  itself, 
in  this  supreme  instant^  to  a  height  at  which  evexy  sacri* 
flee  of  self  is  posribla 

•^Noblo  beatif  Hbo  said,  with  a  burst  of  ebittestasm. 
**0of  andOodbo  with  vott  and  preserve  yod;  I  win 
try  to  bo  worthy  of  yoa  /*  and  she  loosened  her  bold  c^ 
him. 

"  And  God  bless  you  ibr  these  words  !'^  cried  jbiiionio,^ 
almost  immanned,  olhsping  her  hands  and  holding  them 
to  his  heart  *'  Qod  bless  you  !-*yonr  love  shall  be  my 
baoUer  {"  So  mvingv  he  laid  her  on  a  softy  and  wbis- 
pered,  '*  yon  sitall  soon  see  me  again,  or  hear  from .  mo^ 
He  stood  for  a  second  to  look  on  the  now  dejected  pro- 
strate form  before  bim,  passed  his  band  over  ha  eyes,  and 
went  without  another  wwl 

The  countar^reyolution  had  eammenoed.  An 
awful  nuaunderatandingy  or  atUI  m^e  awfiil 
intrigue,  bad  bxought  tiie  ExecutiTt  and  the 
poapk  into  ooUiBion*  The  King  had  aiirronnded 
hiniisel£  with  aoldiarB^  on  the  inAUgUmti0n  dajef 
hia  padiament^-bia  aubjfoctB  raised  barrieadeB  ia 
defence  of  the  manaocid  representatiTes.  Antoaio 
nn  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  he  haaid  iiing 
—stooped  to  piek  up  a  nmafceti  dropped  hf  one 
of  a  party  of  Toutfaa  behind  a  batrieade-^»-and 
dropped,  the  muaket  that  he  n^ght  aid  ita 
wounded  owner*  While  in  the  aet  of  dreoaing 
the  wound,  a  banket  thrust  laid  him  on  the 
ground.  G^ie  barrioade  had  been  caiiied 
bj^treop0yandev(tfjoneof  itadefeadaMwas 
dead  or  a  prisoner.  Vntanto  esoaped  the  latbar 
&te  by  feigning  iiie  fonn0r*^but  Coding  they 
were  about  to  bury  bdm,  preferred  the  prison,  lif 
only  for  Lue/s  sake*  Bhe,  distracted,  agoniaed, 
QOiJd  learn  nothing  of  him  for  weeks,  desjnta 
her  inftufiince  vn&  the  EadMssiee.  If  eompas^ 
8i<m  for  tiie  sufferings  of  so  sweiet  a  woman 
had  dot  suffioed  io  eeoure  tiie'  aetivlty  of  her 
yenng  lelatire,  the  attach^  his  English  nature 
had  been  so  aroused  by  tiie  brutality  he  had 
witoeaBed^-^bmtality  he  knew  to  be  inattgated 
and  eren  dizeoted  by  the  King  hiaiself^-that  all 
hia  dislike  for  sueh  as  Antoiio  had  giren  place 
to  honest  zeal  on  their  behalf.  Byresolut^ 
refhsing  to  plead  without  legal  asaistanoe,  the 
Doctor  found  meana  to  eoBuaudieate  witk  Lucy. 
But  not  the  atightest  miiigation  of  his  sufferinga 
cofuld  she  render.  He  diared  l^e  dungeon  of 
Poerio — ^need  more  be  said  to  indicate  the  depth 
of  that  snfFering  ?  He  was  brooght  up,  one 
of  £9rty-two,  in  the  year  of  graoe  1850,  £nr  trial 
beibre  tiie  *^  ddieate,  serapi:doim,  impartial,  and 
generous  KovttrTo"-Htieed  more  besaid  to  tndicata 
his  fiste  ?  Accused  of  belonging  to  an  anarchical 
society,  and  convicted  of  fighting  atthebarricades, 
he  is  sentenced,  after  a  tnal  extending  over  eight 
months,  to  ''  nineteen  years^  of  irons."  A  shridc 
from  Hie  gallerr  tdls  i^at  a  woman  has  Muted. 
A  pale,  but  still  commanding  figure,  in  the  dress, 
of  a  felon,  and  dragging  heavy  chains,  is  re« 
moved,  with  many  others,  to  the  castle  of  Isehia* 
Within  sight  of  this  dungeon,  pile  an  English 
lady  purchases  a  yiUa,  and  her  yacht  is  ever 
hovering  round  the  island.    Sir  John  Dayenne 
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IB  dead.  Anbvey  i»-*w6  know  whare  and  what. 
Lucy  has  laid  down  to  deep  with  her  feoe 
towards  tiie  castle.  ''Doctor  Antonio  still 
sufFers,  prays,  and  hopes  for  his  country/' 

And  wo  all  pmy  with  him.  To  the  Ormpro 
nobit  whioh  a  Oonservatiye  statesman  pnUishes, 
none  can  bo  deaf.  Bat  is  there  not  baseness — a 
mockery  of  heaven  and  earth — ^at  best,  a  weak- 
ness that  is  misery,  if  it  be  not  sin — ^in  the  nni- 
versality  of  English  sympathy  with  the  viotims 
of  f  erdinand,  and  the  nni&nn  abstinenoo  of 
English  statesmen  £rom  intorferenoe  on  their 
bdiolf  ?    It  is  notorious  that  not  iho  strongest 


power  on  eortJi  coniBsolt  oswithsudi  impn&ity 
as  the  oontomptible  Xing  of  Naples — ioT  the 
simple  reason  that  for  Naples  theve  is  baidly  a 
chouse  but  between  thai  King  and  no  King;  and 
on  the  whole,  we  prafer  a  f  erdinand  to  an 
Anbonio,  Poerio  in  the  dungeon  to  Poedo  in  the 
presidential  ohair.  This  may  be  a  bitter  saying 
to  nswho  can  imagine  no  fssSsrgoTQnunent  than 
that  of  a  Qneen  Victoria  and  a  people's  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  is  a  saying  tiiat  must  be  digested 
if  our  honour  is  to  live.  £nglish  reverence  for 
dynasties  ia  killing  Engliah  i^uenee  throuc^oot 
title  world] 
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No  sooner  had  the  storm  of  battle  eeased  to 
beat  upon  the  besiegem,  than  a  etorm  of  wind 
and  rain — "  a  very  great  tempest*' — swept  over 
their  camp  and  fleet.    On  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  November,  men  were  awoke  in  their 
tents,  about  daylight,  by  showers  and  floods  of 
water.    A  sqnoll,  blowing  horn  the  south-west> 
beat  in  the  canvas,  loosened  the  pegs,  and  at 
last  snapped  the  polefr-*-bringing  down  the  soaked 
and  shattered  pile  npon  the  hapless  tonants,  who 
had  tried  to  bury  their  senses  under  aU  the 
wrappings  they  could  coUeot.    As  the  hundcaae 
increased  in  ^xry,  the  furniture  of  the  tents  was 
caught  up  and  whirled  away«  with  every  socap 
of  clothing  not  aatoally  <mi  its  owner's  baok. 
Whimsical  as  miserable  was  the  apeetoele  of 
half-naked  forms,  sitting  bewildered  amid  the 
ruin  of  their  frail  habitations,  rushing  for  shelter 
to  some  yet  surviving  tenement^  or  madly  ohasing 
across  the  muddy  plain  a  camp  chair,  a  writing 
case,   a  cocked  hat,  or  other  article  of  dcess. 
But  all  sense  of   the  ridiculous  was  qnickly 
overcome    by    the    extent    and    keqaness    of 
the     suffering     thus    ooeaaionod,  *-«  and    still 
more  by  apprehensions  of  nnseen  disasters*    As 
the  picqueta  and  workix^  parties  oame  ia  firom 
their  dreary  night  of  serviec  in  the  muddy  trench 
or  on  the  bleak  hill-*--scarcely  able  to  make  head 
against  the  blast-^-they  found  nothing  of  the 
shelter  and  food  for  which  they  hod  hoped. 
Throughout  the  whole  camp,  only  two  or  three 
tents^  whose  owners  hadcnnningly  pitched  them 
within  an  enolosuzc,  or  piled  them  round  with 
stones,  remained  eceot.      Even  Lord  Baglan's 
house  was  partially  nnroofod,->-oB8  of  the  hos- 
pital marquees  blown  down,>^-€Uid  many  of  the 
houses  in  Balaklava  either  stiipt  by  the  wind, 
or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  uproot^  trees.    Not  a 
Are  could  be  kept  alight,  and  therefore  not  a 
ration  of  pork  nor  a  cup  of  coflee  was  to  be  had 
— oven  if  the  daily  supply  &am  Balaklava  had 
not  been  interrupted.    From  six  till  twdve, 
wind,  rain,  and  snow  beat  together  upon  the 
unhappy  army.    And  when  the  hurricane  sub*- 
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sided,  the  aleet  oontinued, — ^the  plateau  was  a 
vast  bog,«^Hmen  and  horses  were  numbed  with 
oold  and  £aint  wiik  hiisger,*-<'tiie  siok  were 
worBey«^the  dying  died  faster, — and  darknea 
came  on  before  a  tithe  of  the  miaohief  could  be 
repaired.  Six  fieet  of  straw  in  a  stable  was 
that  niji^t  a  privilege  for  which  dainty  gentle- 
men competed.  Aoui  yet»  without  a  murmur, 
thousaads-^^gentlfimen  and  eommoner  alike — 
marched  down  again  that  night  to  tiio  ditches, 
where  the  fladi  of  the  enemy's  guns  would  be 
their  only  lights  and  the  drenching  rain  would 
be  doubtless  mingled  with  on  iron  hail. 

Bnt  still  worse  was  the  lot  of  the  fleet.  A 
day  or  two  before  it  had  been  warned  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  encounter  a  gale  beneath  the 
appaUisg  cHfs  that  stretch  from  Balaldava  to 
Kamiesoh.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  worked  his 
huge  Agamemnon  out  of  the  harbour,  wh^ 
the  breakers  rose  high  as  its  fiinnel,**-but  many 
another  gallant  ship,  shut  out  of  the  hartxrar, 
trusted  in  vain  to  hc^  anobors.  Oneof  these  was 
the  Fringe  a  magnificent  steamer,  of  2,700  tons 
burden,  laden  with  winter  clothing  and  medi- 
cines. She,  with  thirty-two  transports,  and 
three  vasse&s  of  war,  with  three  hnndred  seamen, 
went  down  or  were  dashed  against  the  rocks, 
and  shivered  like  spray.  The  J^^amemnon  and 
Sanspan'el  were  driven  adiore,  but  got  off.  The 
Eefrtitution  escaped, — ^with  the  Puke  of  Gam- 
t>ridge  on  board, — ^by  throwing  over  her  gnns. 
Tke  TernbU  steamed  oat  to  sea,  and  broke 
thiongh  mountains  of  soif.  The  i^nch  and 
the  Tnrks  sustained  even  greater  proportionate 
losses.  When  the  tempest  oeased,  the  harbour 
and  the  beach  weose  covered  with  fragUients  of 
wreck  and  vdth  dead  bodtee.  Tke  native  patri- 
archs of iheOrimeaneoast^  andtheveteraa  mariners 
of  England,  agreed  that  never  before  had  they  wit- 
nessed so  ferocious  and  destructive  a  tempest. 

And  the  whoJa  of  the  calamity  was  not  known 
even  when,  every  drowned  seaman  and  every 
ponnd  of  IbundemL  oaigo  had  been  reekoned  up. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  was  ever  done — 
that  the  stores  on  board  the  Frinc&^  forinstance, 
were  ever  exaotly  oaoertained.    It  is  possible. 
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thero&re,  to  attribute  too  much  of  the  sabee-* 
qiient  privations  of  the  army  to  the  htmicane 
of  November  the  141^.    Bnt  it  is  also  certain 
that  Berero  were  the  privations  which  would 
have  been  relieved  had  the  ill-ftited  ship  have 
been  allowed  to  debark  her  bales  of  great^ooats, 
woollen  shirts,  and  lint.     The  War  Ifiniaterg, 
speaking  in  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  Deoember, 
took  credit  for  having  sent  out,  some  time  be- 
fore,  dnplieate  and  triplicate  snits  of  winter 
clothing    for    Borty   thousand   men-— woollen, 
waterproof,   and  fdr   garments,   betides  extra 
rations ;  medicine  in  sickening  plenitude ;  beds 
and  surgical  preparations  for  16,000  patients. 
Up  to  Ohristmas,  however,  the  British  soldier 
was  unquestionably  a  worse-conditioned  being 
than  the  poorest  mendieant  at  home — ^his  dwells 
ing,  a  torn  and  sodden  tent,  fireless  and  floor- 
less — his  elo&ing,  thin,  tattered,  and  dirty-^ 
his  boots,   stiffened,   cracked,  and   often  eole* 
loss;    his   stomach  raked   by  a  decoction  of 
green  coflbe«-berries,  and  a  diet  of  hard  biscuit, 
with  or  without  half-oooked  pork.     The  officeci' 
quarters  were  oomparativoly  comfortable,  ainoe 
a  suttler's  village  supplied  them  with  importa* 
tioas  from  the  Levant,  and  many  had  private 
consignments.     When  we  read,  therefore,  of 
gentlemen  washing  down  tiie  tough  poultry, 
which  they  had  ^emselves  plodded  miles  to 
purchase,  with  draughts  of  port  or  shorty — ^but 
having  no  ohange  of  raiment,  patching  up  their 
rent  uniforms  into  the  most  grotesqno  patterns, 
and  offering  enormous  prices  for  4ie  old  boots 
or  trowsers  of  a  wealthier  comrade*^we  may 
judge  of  the  oondition  of  the  pivate  toough 
this  terrible  I)ec(»nber«    Nor  must  wo  limit  the 
period  of  his  worst  privations  to  that  month. 
The  consignments  of  winter  doihing  limt  arrived 
in  January  were  ridiculously  inadequate.    A 
child's  comforter  or  a  thin  wonted  shirt  were  tiie 
substitute  Ibrlhosetripie  defences  agaanstCrimean 
cold,  the  description  of  which  tiokl^  the  House  of 
Commons  into  laughter*     The  few  large  boots 
and  hooded  gvcat-coats  received  were  assigned 
to  the  sentries.    Hundreds  of  mm  went  ioto  the 
trenches  every  night  with  shoes  they  dared  not 
take  off  by  day  lest  their  ifeet  should  swell  beyond 
bearing;  and  it  wafi  noted  on  the  8th  of  the 
month,  that  some  of  the  Guards  were  walking 
about  on  the  snow,  six  inohea  deep,  without 
soles  to  their  shoes.    The  huts  that  were  te  have 
replaced  the  tents  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
had  only  now  begun  to  appear,^^*Hand  the  patent 
stoves  proved  delusive  &inicfl1donB  of  sheet  iron, 
capable  of  burning  only  poi8on*»emitting  chaxcoal. 
Worse  than  all,  if  there  had  been  both  huts  and 
etoves,  there  would  still  have  been  wantinjg  the 
oheerM  Are  which  imagination  so  readily  trans* 
fere  from  the  houseEbcdd  to  the  camp.    The  onlv 
fuel  up  to  this  time  obtained,  was  that  whicm 
the  rocky  soil  and  scanty  buildings  of  the  camp 
ground  afforded.    The  dwarf  oabi  and  stanted 
brush- wood  which  fringed  the  plateau  were  soon 
cut  down.     Then  their  roots  were  painfiilly' 


grubbed  up.  A  broken  waggmi  or  artiUery  ear- 
riage  was  eagerly  consumed.  The  splintered 
fragments  of  the  wredked  vessels  would  have 
csxoeeded  all  ihese  resources  multiplied  together ; 
but,  for  some  still  unexplained  reaeon,  the  men 
were  forbidden  to  tench  a  single  spar,  until  the 
sea  had  carried  it  all  away  again ;  and  then  the 
Caradoe  was  sent  out  to  recover  enoogh  for  use 
at  head^uartenu 

The  condition  of  the  ground  beinireen  Bala- 
klava  and  the  camp,  subsequent  to  the  hurricane, 
was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the 
destitution  previously  attributed  to  the  loss  of 
stores.    Either  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
a  Crimean  winter,  or  from  want  of  men,  there 
had  been  no  construction  of  a  road  in  the  place 
of  that  taken  from  us  by  the  Bussians  on  tho 
26th  of  October.     The  snow  and  rain  of  No- 
vember, fbllowed  by  mild,  damp  weather,  rotted 
the  earth ;  and  ere  it  could  harden  under  the 
wind,  another  fall  of  snow,  presentiy  followed 
by  another  thaw,  completed  its  conveisiQn  into 
thick,  viscid  mud.    The  few  transport  animals 
that  had  arrived  rapidly  knocked  up  on  a  soil 
like  this;  and  the  regimental  horses  used  in 
their  place  quickly  descended  to  their  condi- 
tion.    Tho  cavaliy  had  nothing  to  do  but  bring 
up  tiidr  own  forage— ^ond  soon  becoming  un- 
equal to  that  vulgar  toil,  perished  of  oold  and 
hunger.      OaUant  steeds,   the  pride  of  their 
owners  and  the  admirati^m  of  both  armies,  wasted 
to  equine  skeletons,  wandered  about  dsjeoted, 
scratched  themselves  a  bed  on  tho  snow,   and 
awaited  death  by  some  friendly  bullet  or  the  pro- 
cess of  nature.    An  artillery  or  baggage  waggon, 
slowly  drag^;ed  along  by  six  gaunt  and  stagger- 
ing beasts,  would  at  length  como  to  a  dead  stop, 
•r-*and  while  the  drivers  went  for  assistance,  the 
waggon  and  its  lading^^if  anything  more  ediUe 
than  cannon  balls**-*would  uttevly  disappear; 
and  the  horses  attract  a  flock  of  carrion  birds. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  camps  being  f (V  the 
most  part  without  stables,  their  horses  were 
picketed  nador  a  miserable  awning,  and  often 
idcked  each  other  to  death  in  their  terror  and 
suffering.      Here  and  at  Baloklava— ^van  in 
sight  of  trusses  of  hay  floating  on  the  harbour 
<-^pile6  of  fhmisbed  horse-flesh  were  oollected ; 
and  along  the  track  that  should  have  been  a 
road^  was  often  seen  the  ghastly  speotade  of 
wild  dogs  literally  butrowing  within  the  ribs  of 
what  was  lately  ^*  a  gallant  grey"  or  a  mammoth 
"eofd*black  steed,''     The  mud  lay,  thick  end 
trampled,  in  one  unbroken  swampi  from  the 
beach  to  the  trencheB«<^-a  picture  of  earth  in 
some  pre-adamite  stage,  such  as  savan  nor  artist 
had  ever  rendered;    but  the  howl  of  dogs,  the 
croak  of  ravens,  and  the  more  majestic  flight  of 
vultures  and  eaglesy  told  too  tmly  of  *'  death 
and  all  its  woe !'' 

But  we  have  yet  to  put  the  gloomiest  and  au- 
thenticating touch  to  tins  appolHng  picture.  The 
officially  reported  sickness  and  mortality  in  the 
English  and  Turkish  camps  ranged  for  three 
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monihSi  at  a  pitch  vhicli  leaves  ns  no  room  to 
doubt  the  severity  of  their  privatioiis.  Sad  as 
was  the  spectacle  of  soldiers  turned  into  beasts 
of  burden— offtcers  and  men,  Turks  and  sailors, 
toiling  over  six  miles  of  chaotic  soil,  under  the 
weight  of  deal  planks,  bags  of  biscuit  and  pork, 
k^gs  of  mm,  or  a  round  shot  strung  upon  a  pole 
— far  more  sad  were  the  return  processions  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  A  thousand  per  week  were 
sent  up  from  the  camp  to  the  hospital  in  the 
eight  weeks  of  December  and  January.  Frost- 
bite, dysentery,  atrophy,  invalided  the  veterans 
of  the  Alma  and  the  recruits  of  the  last  draughts 
in  unequal  but  in  fatal  proportions.  Fifky-fivo 
thousand  men  in  all  had  been  sent  out--not 
twenty-five  thousand  could  be  mustered  at  any 
time.  Ten  thousand  were  in  hospital  on  New 
Year's-day.  The  Guards  went  out  2,500  strong, 
lost  forty  per  cent,  in  killed  and  wounded  at  In- 
kermann,  and  received  1,500  additional  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year ;  at  the  end  of  January  they 
could  not  muster  more  than  950.  In  one  regi- 
ment, on  a  given  day,  the  number  of  men  fit  for 
duty  was  only  230,  out  of  nearly  600.  In  the 
46th,  only  thirty  men  could  muster — ^in  the  63rd, 
only  seven — ^in  a  few  weeks  after  their  landing. 
The  camp  hospitals  being  utterly  inadequate  to 
a  daily  increase  of  at  least  one  hundred,  the 
worst  cases  were  sent  up  to  Balaklava  for 
transference  to  Scutari.  Miserable  was  the 
toil  of  the  arabas  along  the  ruts  in  the  snow 
or  sludge, — but  still  more  miserable,  when 
draught  became  impossible,  the  cavalcade  that 
had  to  be  substituted.  TJntil  the  light  and 
commodious  litters,  slung  upon  the  backs  of 
mules,  were  borrowed  from  the  French,  the 
unhappy  patients  were  put  astride  a  horse  or 
pony,  and  sitting  or  clinging  as  they  might, 
with  their  enfeebled,  perhaps  frost-bitt^,  limbs, 
stumbled  along,  a  hideous  ''  dead  march.''  So 
late  as  the  23nl  of  January,  when  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  42**, — when  "  the  activity  of  the 
heads  of  departments"  was  "becoming  more 
largely  and  beneficiafly  developed  every  day," 
— when  French  mule  litters  had  long  aided 
our  reinforced  bat  horses, — ^there  was  seen 
entering  Balaklava  "one  of  the  most  ghastly 
processions  that  ever  poet  imagined."  The 
thin  steam  that  rose  from  their  open  mouths 
upon  the  frosty  air  alone  told  that  the  closed 
eyes  and  rigid  limbs  were  not  &r  ever  motion- 
less. One  horse  had  actually  a  corpse  ^or  its 
rider — ^a  body  strapped  upright  in  the  saddle. 
Another  poor  wretch,  not  yet  befriended  by 
death,  had  lost  the  dressing  off  his  frost-bitten 
hand,  and  the  naked  bones  visibly  protruded 
through  the  raw,  livid  flesh.  A  little  later,  it  is 
recorded  that  Lord  Eaglan  had  ordered  his  ship- 
master to  prepare  tea  for  these  miserable  com- 
panies on  their  arrival,  and  that  they  were 
delighted  at  the  unexpected  kindness — ^an  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  the  otherwise  incredible 
statement,  that  for  nine  days  neither  tea, 
coffee,  nor  sugar  had  been  served  out  in  a 


camp  with  three  thousand  sick  xmder  canvas. 
The  author  of  the  statement  extenuates  the 
omission  as  that  of  luxuries,  not  necessaries — 
but  he  also  records  that  the  coffee  hitherto  pro- 
vided was  in  the  green  berry,  difficult  to  roast 
and  pound,  frequently  boiled  raw,  and  some* 
times  thrown  away  in  despair;  that  the  most 
essential  medicines  could  not  be  got,  even  when 
known  to  be  in  store;  and  IJiat  the  sick,  in  wet 
marquees,  had  only  a  singiU  tlanket  to  cover 
their  wasted  shivering  frames.  Bitter  as  were 
the  sufferings  of  our  brave  countrymen,  how- 
ever, they  were  exceeded  by  those  of  our  scarce 
less  brave  allies,  the  Turiu.  Comparatively  ie^ 
of  our  own  men  appear  to  have  died  where  they 
sickened:  their  bmial-place  was  on  the  o&er 
side  of  the  Euxine.  But  ttie  Tm-ks,  -worse  fed, 
worse  clothed,  though  not  worse  sheltered,  pe- 
rished as  of  plague :  for  their  little  camp  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  men,  pitched  beneatii  that  of 
the  Highlanders  and  Bifles,  just  outside  Bala- 
klava, lost  nearly  all  its  supplies  in  i^te  storm; 
and  many  a  poor  fellow  suffered  bastinado 
frt>m  his  own  provost  or  ffogging  from  ours  for 
pilfering  a  little  of  the  rice  or  bread  that  lay 
spoiling  on  the  wharves  in  the  process  of  de- 
barkation. A  frightful  increase  of  choleraic  at- 
tacks was  the  result  of  their  famished  condition, 
and  nearly  every  attack  became  a  death.  Their 
hospitals  were  the  hoveb  of  Bataklava,  and 
there,  amid  indescribable  filth,  the  sick  were 
laid  down  b jr  tender  but  useless  comrades,  and 
left  to  die  with  a  prayer  and  a  groan.  So  heary 
became  the  labour  of  interment  that  tiie  com- 
mandant of  Balaklava  accorded  tiiem  a  burying- 
place  just  outside  the  town ;  and  there,  in  graves 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  sixty  or  seventy 
swdlen  corpses — first  stnpped  and  washed,  a 
little  water  poured  into  the  mouiii,  and  a  prayer 
'  pronounced — ^were  daily  covered  over  wifli  a  few 
handfnls  of  mould  and  stones.  Hie  dogs  and 
vultures  would  venture  at  night  to  £stiffb  the 
sacred  deposit  even  thus  near  the  town,  and  the 
apprehension  of  infectioil  became  a  still  more 
stringent  reason  ibr  prohibiting  further  int»- 
ments  after  this  fiishion.  The  Turks  were 
therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  our  own  less 
decorous  method,  and  bury  their  dead  by  scores 
in  a  common  grave. 

We  must  follow,  in  a  glanoe,  ere  we  return 
to  the  trenches  or  the  batteries,  the  fate  of  the 
thousands  we  have  seen  sent  up  to  Balaklava 
for  transport  to  Scutari.  There  is  still  so  im- 
mense a  fleet  in  and  around  the  harbour,  that 
we  may  surely  anticipate  a  swift  and  careful 
conveyance  of  these  poor  fellows  to  ^e  spot 
where  a  band  of  angelic  women  will  s^nve, 
witii  good  Samaritans  of  the  other  sex,  to  soothe 
every  pang  and  Kghten  every  hour.  But  we 
find  that  only  a  few,  and  not  the  best,  of  our 
steamers  or  transport  ships  have  be^  put  on 
this  service,— ^that  no  special  protisioii  has  been 
made  for  the  wants  and  msabilities  of  the 
patients,  —  that  they  are  som^mes    left  to 
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struggle  08  they  can  from  the  shore  to  the 
deck,  and  stay  there  during  the  preparatioB.  of 
berths, — that  even  so  poor  an  attention  as  4lie 
provision  of  a  cup  of  water  or  an  extra  blanket 
has  been  overlooked, — and  that  after  their  weari- 
some, troublous  passage,  they  may  have  again  to 
crawl  from  the  ship  to  the  hospital.  The  Turk- 
ish Government  has  given  up  its  own  hospital 
and  baxracks  to  their  nse, — and  our  engineers 
have  greatly  enlarged  their  capacities.  Sut  the 
wounded  at  Inkermann  tasked  their  resources, 
and  now  they  se^n  exhausted.  Five  thousand 
patients  or  invalids  are  at  one  time  in  the 
wards  and  corridors — ten  thousand  in.  all  have 
passed  through  the  several  establishments. 
The  fbrst  and  principal  is  a  barrack  at  Scutari, 
occupied  by  the  Light  Division  in  the  spring. 
In  a  tower  then  tenanted  by  Sir  George  Brown, 
Miss  Nightingale  has  now  her  head  quarters. 
For  many  weeks,  the  light  that  shone  from  that 
tower  was  the  solitary  beam  of  hope  and  solace 
in  a  wilderness  of  confusion  and  suffering.  But 
for  the  aid  which  she  dispensed — the  order 
which  her  authority  imposed,  and  the  kindness 
which  her  example  everywhere  diffused — a 
eatumalia  of  routine  would  have  ended  in^  a 
catastrophe  of  horror.  Some  of  the  first  detach- 
ments of  the  great  army  of  martyrs  which, 
streamed  for  three  months  incessantly  across  the 
Euxine,  lay  down  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
hospital,  in  th&  £llUiy,  perhaps  blood-stained, 
linen  they  had  worn  in  the  camp ;  unable  to  find 
a  bed  or  even  bhmiets,  a  surgeon  to  attend  to 
their  groanings^  a  servant  to  relieve  their  ex- 
haustion with  welcome  food  or  drink. 
Despite  the  enormous  shipments  of  hos- 
pital stores,  and  the  unlimited  power  con- 
ferred on  Lord  de  Beddiffe,  a  board  on 
trusslBS  was  nsed  as  an  amputatii^-table,  lint 
was  wanting  for  the  wounded,  bedsteads  and 
palliasses  could  not  be  got  together,  and  only 
six  clean  shirts  were  fiamished  through  the 
month  of  November  among  two  thousand 
patients.  Two  months  later,  a  blessed  change 
has  supervened.  The  same  medical  superin- 
tendents and  purveyors  are  in  office.  Lord  dc 
!RedcliffB  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  purpose. 


But  the  Times  has  raised  a  fund  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  sent  out  a  competent  adminis- 
trator. Miss  Nightingale  has  thus  an  ex- 
chequer as  well  as  an  executive;  and  thou- 
sands of  grateful  eyes  are  turned  upon  her^ 
as  she  performs,  by  night  or  day,  her  ministry 
of  healing  and  consolation.  But  incapacity 
or  misfortune  have  been  beforehand  with 
her.  The  bulk  of  her  patients  are  sicken- 
ing of  wounds  deeper  than  the  steel  or  iron  of 
the  enemy  can  inflict.  Privation  and  despond- 
ency have  wasted  the  very  sources  of  their  life, 
— and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  die. 
From  thirty  to  seventy  per  day  has  been  the 
average  of  deaths  up  to  the  end  of  January ; 
and  die  corpses  are  buried  as  on  the  field  of 
battle — ^in  trenches,  literally  packed  row  upon 
row  with  the  poor  remains  of  a  lately  gallant 
host.  On  the  field,  moreover,  each  lies  '*  like  a 
soldier  taking  his  rest" — his  naked  face  to 
Heaven,  his  martial  vesture  on  his  quiet  breast. 
But  here,  a  sheet  sown  tightly  round  gives  a 
ghastly  obscurity  to  the  form  whose  countenance 
it  conceals ;  and  one  corpse  is  laid  on  another 
like  dod  upon  clod.  Surely  this  is  among  the 
"mistakes"  thathave  abieadymade  Scutari  a  word 
of  shame  even  more  than  of  sorrow  wherever  it  is 
named  in  EngUsh  ears.  Perhaps  we  might  have 
dispensed,  that  this  might  be  otherwise,  with  tho 
consecration  which  a  bishop  was  brought  from 
Gibraltar  to  perform  within  this  cypress-shaded 
enclosure.  Consecration !  We  are  not  altogether 
indifferent  to  the  rite— -certainly  not  scornful  of 
the  sentiment  which  endears  it  to  others.  But 
if  ever  the  priestly  ceremony  were  superfluous 
it  is  surely  here.  Consecration !  It  was  be- 
stowed when  the  first  victim  in  the  great  sacri- 
fice was  offered — ^when  the  feet  of  mourners 
over  noble  dust  first  pressed  this  foreign  soil, 
now  sown  thick  with  the  ashes  of  heroes — 
when  the  first  to  die  at  their  country's  call 
were  laid  here,  within  sight  of  blended  Cross 
and  Crescent ;  with  the  sound  of  solemn  words ; 
the  words  that  are  like  a  requiem  broken  by 
a  trumpet  tone — ^the  words  at  once  of  farewell 
and  of  hope,  common  to  the  Christian  and  the 
Moslem — **  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
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Oua  estimate  of  the  Bussian  position  in  the 
Crimea  has  proved  substantially  accurate.  Prince 
Gortsohakoff  is  still  in  possession  of  the  northern 
heights  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  the  roads  to  Sim- 
pheropol  and  Perekop.  A  detachment  of  troops 
to  Eujpatoria,  and  a  reconnaissance  &om  either 
side,  indicated  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
Allies  upon  the  flanks  of  their  wary  antagonist ; 
and  to  a  great  extent  that  movement  has  been 
effected ;  but  except  General  Winter  can  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate,  it  will  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  advance  out  of  sight  of  the  coast.    For 


the  same  reason,  we  hope  that  the  expedition 
which  has,  under  excellent  generalship,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Bussians  from  Kinbum  and  Ot- 
chakoff,  will  not  be  protracted  into  a  campaign 
upon  the  Dnieper,  l^or  is  it  on  these  points  only 
that  meteorological  considerations  are  supreme. 
Omar  Pasha  hais  at  last  been  permitted  to  carry 
some  of  his  iU-used  legions  to  Asia, — ^but  Batoum 
is  a  long  way  from  Ears,  and  a  snow  fall  would 
make  it  immeasurably  longer.  Happily,  that 
important  position  has  been  saved  firom  imme- 
diate loss,  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  its  de- 
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fenders.  A  Turkish  garrison,  headed  by  General 
TTilliams  and  other  European  officers,  has  ropulfled 
the  Russians  with  immense  loss :  for  eight  hours 
the  struggle  was  maintained,  and  tho  assailants 
are  reported  to  have  lost  from  six  to  eight 
thousand. 

We  can  speak  with  hardly  more  confidence  of 
the  situation  at  home.  The  Governments  of  Louis 
Kapoleon  and  Lord  Palmerston  are,  despite  their 
apparent  good  fortune,  threatened  by  serious  com- 
plications. In  both  countries  money  is  exces* 
siyely  scarce,  and  bread  distressingly  dear.  In 
France,  disaffection  is  reported  to  take  the  shape 
of  wide-spread  conspiracy — ^in  England,  that  of 
noyel  combinations*  Oiuiously  enough,  while 
the  one  Cbremment  puts  forward  in  its  defenee 
the  necessity  of  an  Imperial  breakwater  against 
demooratio  insuigcnee,  the  other  is  assailed  from 
opposite  quarters  with  imputations  of  complicity 
with  and  collusion  against  tho  democracies.  The 
French  Emperor  is  observed  to  give  careful 
publicity  to  certain  republican  pubUcations,  the 
writers  of  which  are  denounced  and  persecuted 
by  the  oi^ans  of  the  English  Premier — ^himself 
charged  by  Conservatives  with  intending  to  make 
Parhamentary  allies  of  those  gentlemen.  So 
explicit  has  been  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
organ,  since  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  peaoe,  that  his  coalition  with  Gladstone 
and  Bright  was  for  a  few  days  paraded  as  a  fact, 
and  is  still  accepted  as  a  potentiality.  There 
would  be  nothing  more  absurd,  because  nothing 
more  impracticable,  than  the  alliance  of  those 
three  personages  with  a  view  to  office — ^but  that 
they  will  act  together  in  the  next  session  on  the 
supreme  question  of  the  day,  we  see  no  reason 
to  disbelieve.  The  pacific  tendencies  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speeches  were  visible  even  through 
the  glitter  of  epigrams  which  he  poured  on  the 
"baffled  Plenipotentiary."  That  the  Peelitc 
and  Peace-party  leaders  will  obstruct  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  tendency,  it  would  be  recklessly 
unjust  to  suppose  or  require.  Men  who  believe 
that  tho  war  is  being  waged,  or  is  likely  to  be 
waged,  on  insufficient  grounds,  are  bound,  by 
obligations  even  exceeding  those  of  patriotism, 
to  give  united,  if  not  concerted,  expression  to 
that  belief.  And  the  number  of  such  men 
must  inevitably  be  recruited,  from  all  points  of 
tha  political  compass,  by  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  are  about  briefly  to  advert. 

The  republican  chiefs — Kossuth,  Mazzini, 
and  Ledru  Eollin — have  put  forth  a  joint  mani- 
festo to  their  "  Brethren  in  the  Faith,"  calling 
upon  them — ^in  consideration  of  the  Allies  being 
irretrievably  committed  to  a  protracted  war  with 
Kussia — within  one  month,  to  ''  organise  and 
dare.''  The  month  has  run  out,  and  there  is  no 
audible  response.  Worse  still,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  triumvirs,  this  open  proclamation  of  their 
policy  has  provoked  an  elaborate  expression  of 
dissent  from  Louis  Blanc.  The  founder  of  the 
latest  and  largest  sect  of  Socialism  may  be  infe- 
xior  to  Ledru  Eollin  in  personal  popularity,  but 


he  has  an  infinitely  larger  share  of  ihe  roapect  of 
thoughtful  men,  and  a  consequently  firmer  hold 
upon  the  future.  Whatever  the  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  experienced  at  his  opposng, 
or  seeming  to  oppose,  a  movement  initiated 
by  Kossuth  and  Mazzisi,  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  reasons  are  of  the  woghtiest 
He  declines  to  assist  in  elating,  at  indefi- 
nite cost,  another  change  of  masters  — 
professes  oonfidence  in  the  quiet  progress  of 
republioan-sooialistio  traths-^end  awaits  tbe 
spontaneous  action  of  the  peoples.  We  happen 
to  know  that  Hungarian  exiles  no  less  fervent 
than  any  for  restoration,  deem  the  ostenta- 
tions shaking  of  the  tree  a  proof  that  the  fruit 
is  not  ripe.  For  ourselves,  we  will  not  pro- 
nounce against  the  dictum  of  those  illustnooa 
brothers  whose  judgment  wo  believe  little  in- 
ferior to  their  devotion.  It  would  seem  that 
Italy  at  least  has  provocations  enow — bat  the  ex- 
haustlcss  forbearance  of  the  Allies  with  Naples, 
and  Lord  Kormanby's  temporising  between 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont  in  an  Austrian  quarrel 
with  our  ally,  is  further  evidence  that  Italy 
is,  if  possible,  to  bo  cheated  of  her  opportunity. 

Our  Ministerial  organs  have  been  writing  hard 
to  prove  that  in  the  publication  of  their  mani- 
festo, the  republican  leaders  have  exceeded  their 
rights  as  refrigees,  and  should  be  silenced  or  de- 
ported. Their  utter  failure  to  exeite  reaponae 
IS  sufficient  answer  to  their  law  and  logic.  For 
of  the  inflammatory  temper  of  our  goreming 
classes  there  can  be  too  Httie  doubt.  A  frsctioa 
of  the  French  emigrants  in  London  ehose  to 
adopt,  some  weeks  since,  a  letter  written  by  a 
M.  F.  Pyat,  to  the  Queen  of  England,  on  her 
visit  to  ike  Empercnr  of  the  Frenoh.  This  letter 
was  pubHshed,  with  tho  writer's  signature,  in  a 
Jersey  paper,  Z*Momme — the  wdl-cosiducted 
organ  of  the  European  emigration  t^ro.  Goane 
and  violent  throughout,  it  had  the  frirther  infe- 
licity of  some  of  its  expressions  being  interpreted 
as  personally  insultii^;  to  the  Queen.  These 
expressions,  wrested  from  their  context^  wero 
placarded  in  St.  Heliers,  as  inoentiTes  to  a 
demonstration  against  JjSomme.  The  de- 
monstration took  place,  and  tho  Oovemment 
of  Jersey  ordered  the  suppression  of  the  pap^, 
and  the  departure  of  its  conductors.  Even  this 
was  insufficient  to  appease  the  promoters  of  the 
demdnstration :  only  the  firmness  of  tho  autho- 
rities prevented  violence  and  probably  bloodshed. 
If  M.  Pyat  were  an  agent  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  could  not  better  have  served  that  personage; 
that  the  would-be  rioters  at  Jersey  were  his 
agents,  we  have  seen  pretty  eonolunve  proof. 
The  infiuence  of  the  afldr  upon  English  demo- 
crats has  been  certainly  to  strengthen  suspicion 
of  a  degrading  subservience  at  Sowning-street 
to  the  will  of  our  "  august  ally." 

Lastly,  ^0  Ttmss  has  proclaimed  war  against 
**  a  large  porti<>n  of  the  American  peopfe,"  and 
more  official  columns  evidence  serious  disagree- 
mcnt-*'Or,  worse  etill,  aoute  irritattoa-— between 
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the  two  Oovemments.  GabS'-HUid  eycn  Ire- 
land ! — are  said  to  be  threatened  with  ezpedi- 
tionsy  disolaimed,  but  oonnived  at,  by  the  United 
Btetes  Cabinet.  On  the  other  side,  we  are 
alleged  to  have  '*  encroached''  on  Central  Ame- 
ricay  and  to  have  employed  our  consols  as  re- 
cruiting sergeants.  There  is,  however,  one  great 
consolation  in  aU  troubles  with  America — there 
is  mond  power  enough  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantio  to  overwhclni  the  chance  of  actual 
rupture.    War  with  Eussia  may  be  justifiable 


homicide — ^war  between  Old  and  New  England 
can  be  only  fratricide.  And  this  last  ebullition 
of  the  war  spirit  will  assuredly  produce  an 
immense  reaction  in  favour  of  general  pacifi- 
cation. 

We  have  space  this  month  only  to  record, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  regret,  the  sudden 
demise  of  Sir  William  Moleswortii.  In  our 
next  wo  may  the  better  do  him  justice  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  his  successor  in  the  Cabinet 
will  have  been  fully  realised. 
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JEailway  Morals  and  Railway  Policy,  By  Heb- 
BRBT  Spekcee.  ("  Traveller's  Library.") 
London :  Longman  and  Co.  1855. 
This  is  a  reprint,  with  eonsiderable  enlargement 
and  additions,  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Beview,  which  so  lately  astonished  that  class  of 
the  Browns  who  have  to.  do.  with  the  getting-up 
of  railways,  d.ther  as  lawyers,  engineers. 
Parliamentary  agents,  or  Pirectoss.  We  are 
glad  to  see  it  in  this  complete  and,  at  the  same 
time,  cheap  and  popular  form,  because  it  is  a 
practical  exposition  of  most  disgraceful  and 
astoondii^  faets  in  reference  to  railway  manage- 
ment and  railway  jobbing,  and  of  which  no 
shareholder  in  a  railway  ought  to  remain  an 
hour  longer  in  ignorance.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
causes  of  the  depreciation  of  railway  property 
fdl  oyer  the  land,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  that 
mysteiy  which  has  perplexed  as  much  as  it  has 
alanned  the  proprietary  public^  the  operation  of 
which  has  been  the  fall  of  railway  dividends 
firom  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  down  to 
5,  4,  and  3,  and  even  less  in  too  many  instances. 
Divested  of  all  periphrasis  and  complimentary 
parlance,  the  naked  truth  appears  to  be  this  : — 
That  the  management  of  the  vast  funds,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  three  hundred  miUions,  vested  in 
railway  property,  is  controlled  by  a  body  of 
harpies  under  the  denominations  of  contractors, 
kgal  agents,  land-owners,  engineers,  surveyors, 
and  speculators.  That  these  men,  having  their 
individual  interests  to  serve,  care  for  nothing 
else ;  and  have  been  for  years  victimising  the 
public,  and  plundering  them  of  unheard-of  sums 
which  they  have  quietly  pocketed  themselves — 
each  playing  into  the  otiber's  hands  in  order 
to  secure  his  own  share  of  the  spoil.  The  conspi- 
T9CJ  works  somewhat  in  this  way.  A  landowner 
desiies  a  railway  through  his  land  because  it  would , 
not  only  benefit  his  property  in  various  ways, 
but  because  it  will  enable  him  to  demand  and 
obtain  any  price  he  chooses  for  that  portion  of 
the  soil  which  it  will  occupy.  Probably  it  would 
be  a  bonus  to  him,  were  he  to  give  the  land  for 
nothing ;  but  he  assesses  it  at  an  enormous  value, 
and  takes  what  he  can  get — ^Mr.  Spencer  quotes 
an  infltance  where  a  proprietor  demanded  8000/. 


and  took  807.,  and  we  could  point  to  another 
instancecoming  within  our  own  mowledge,  where 
a  capitalist  bought  an  estate — ^through  which  he 
was  engaged,  with  others,  in  projectmg  a  railway 
— ^for  11,000/.,  and  afterwards  sold  the  right  of 
way  through  it,  which  added  fifty  per  cent  to  its 
value,  for  1 2,000/. !  The  landowner  has  a  friend 
who  is  a  railway  contractor  and  a  Director,  and 
one  (or  perhaps  both  of  these  worthies)  is  a 
member  of  Parliament.  The  contemplated  line 
is  proposed  as  a  branch  to  some  grand  trunk, 
which,  paying  a  good  dividend,  perfi^rms  the 
part  of  the  poor  stalking  horse  in  the  leeoh-pond 
supplying  from  its  own  vitals  nourishment  to 
the  swarm  of  blood-suckers.  The  interested 
parties  beiug  in  power,  cram  the  new  scheme 
down  the  throats  of  the  ignorant  shareholders ; 
the  lawyers  and  agents,  who  have  already  de- 
voured between  them  a  sum  variously  estimated, 
at  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  millions,  arc 
always  at  hand  to  drive  the  Act  through  Par- 
liament in  spite  of  all  opposition ;  and,  before 
they  know  what  they  are  about,  the  proprietary 
of  the  trunk  have  a  branch  saddled  upon  them 
which  does  not  pay  a  doit  per  cent,  but  whose 
expenses  of  construction,  maintenance,  and 
working  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  general 
dividend*  This  process  is  repeated  as  often  as 
the  contractor — whose  expensive  plant  must  not 
remain  idle — the  landowner*  the  engineer,  and 
the  whole  predatory  gang  can  contrive  to  work 
their  conspiracy  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  the 
result  is  what  railway  shareholders  are  groaning 
under  at  the  present  moment — a  ruinous  de- 
preciation of  their  property,  followed  in  innu- 
merable oases  by  domestic  embarrassment  and 
distress,  and  threatening  to  multitudes  the  loss 
of  their  pecuniary  means ;  the  sole  gain,  if  it  is 
to  be  called  a  gain,  being  the  emolument  of  the 
unprincipled  gang. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  teUs  the  tale  in  very 
choice  phi:aseology  :  we  have  chosen  to  put  it 
into  plain  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
whom  it  may  concern.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  railway  extension,  because  it  has  been 
carried  out  on  a  basis  infamously  selfish  and  un- 
principled, has  been  the  ruin  of  the  railway  in- 
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teresi.  It  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  writer  of  this 
Essay  shows,  to  suppose  that  while  one  portion 
of  the  publio^the  shareholders — ^have  suffered 
loss,  the  mass  has  been  correspondingly  bene- 
fited. The  pnbHc  are  never,  and  cannot  be, 
benefited  by  inyesting  that  money  in  a  ruinous 
speculation  which  might  hare  bc^  invested  in  a 
prosperous  one.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  modicum 
of  advantage  is  derived  even  from  a  line  of  rail- 
way which  does  not,  and  never  can,  pay  its 
working  expenses ;  but  the  advantage,  such  as 
it  is,  is  purchased  at  ten  times  its  value,  and  is 
paid  for  dishonestly  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  do  not  participate  in  it. 

Hie  subject  of  Railway  Morals  and  Policy  is  a 
complicated  one,  and  we  have  not  space  here  to 
touch  upon  many  branches  of  the  (question, 
which  the  reader  will  find  handled  with  con- 
sonmiate  and  thorough-going  skill  and  perti- 
nacity in  this  little  work,  which  he  can  procure 
for  a  shilling.  Adverting  to  the  proximate 
origin  of  the  evils  above  referred  to,  and  the 
remedy  for  them,  the  writer  asks,  ''What 
general  error  in  railway  legislation  is  it  that  has 
made  possible  such  complicated  chicaneries? 
Whence  arises  this  ihcUi^  with  which  inte- 
rested persons  continually  thrust  companies  into 
unwise  enterxxrises  ?  We  can  quote  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  answer : — 

Wa  concdTe,  then  (hs  sajB),  that  the  fundamental 
vice  of  owr  ^^Mem,  as  bitlMrto  canied  out,  lies  in  the 
mituiier'pnititiom  of  ikB  proprietmry  toffttratt-^xhA  con- 
tract tadtlj  •enlend  into  between  eaieh  shareholder  and 
the  body  of  abareholdeii  with  whom  he  unites;  and 
that  the  remedr  desired  lies  sbflply  is  the  enforcement 
of  an  cqnitabto  inteq>tetatton  of  this  contract  In 
reality,  it  is  strictly  a  liwitad  ones  hi  practice,  it  is 
treated  as  altogether  unlimited  i  and  die  thing  needed 
is  that  it  shoold  be  clearly  MLtntdi  and  abridged. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that-^ 

the  general  prineiple  underlying  ifce  vigbt  govern- 
ment of  every  ineotpocsied  body  is,  that  its  memberD 
contract  with  each  other  seresally  to  sobmit  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  mi  M  matUrs  ooneammg  ih€  fit^Umettt 
qfike  chjecUfar  whkih  tkejf  ware  in&orpofMd  ;  btrt  in 
no  othen. 

Or,  in  other  words,  that  a  proprietary  imited  for 
the  purpose  of  making  spartieulat  raikcaf  can- 
not, with  justice^  be  etmipeUed^  by  a  me^fority, 
to  make  other  railway 9^  or  to  embark  in  any 
other  speculaticmi  not  oontempliKbed  in  thMr  deed 
of  incorporation.  This  prineiple^  which  one 
would  think  shoold  be  sufflQMtttly  obvious  to 
everybody,  is  practically  ignored,  not  only  by 
our  railway  Directors  and  maaagei9» .  buib  by 
the  Legislature— ^nd  from  the  neglect  •of  it  have 
arisen  the  manifold  evils  and  miseries  which 
prevail.  A  difiBwent  system  obtams  in  Holland, 
as  will  be  seen  from  'Ihe  following  opinion  of  an 
eminent  Dutch  lawyer,  which  we  quote  from  a 
valuable  paper  addressed  to  the  autiior  by  3I>. 
B.  Mac  Donnell,  and  published  in  a  postscript 
to  the  present  work  >-^ 

No  deviation  from  the  original  contract  can  in  any 
respect  take  place  by  virtue  of  a  resolation  of  a  geaelial 
meeting  of  shareholders,  unless  aU  the  participants,  pre- 


sent or  absent,  consented,  becsnsft  the  coittiact  eontaias 
the  contract  of  the  association;  and  although  the  power 
\b  reserved  to  the  King  to  permit  alteratioDS  m  the 
orig^bial  coatraet,  and  to  which  the  non^eonseming  par- 
ticipaata  mttMiL  sabmit;  yet,  should  any  akeratum  afiect 
the  snbstanos  of  the  contiact,  and  have  a  material  in- 
fluence on  the  riehts  and  obligations  of  the  participant^ 
then,  in  my  opinion,  such  alterations  could  be  snccess- 
faXfj  opposed,  and  the  Company  dissolved,  or  the  oppo- 
nent iniemoified. 

This  is  but  eommon  sense  and  common  justice ; 
and  the  unlucky  shareholder  in  EngHsh  railways 
may  w^  envy  the  Ibrtunate  Dutdiman  whose 
rights  aie  guarded  by  the  recognition  of  such  a 
primiple.  MJeanwhile  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
whose  property  is  at  tiie  msroy  of  the  honourable 
geattemoA,  aUas  wholesale  knaves  and  peoolators, 
who  maice  our  iron  roads  the  road  to  their  own 
aggrandisement,  to  be  on  the  alcrt^  and  to  agi- 
tate for  the  amendment  of  the  law  which  leaves 
them  a  prey  to  the  vUest  species  of  roguery. 


Po$tiMl  Warhf  of  Samud  Butter.  Edited  by 
EoBERT  Beix.  Yol.  n.  London:  Parker 
and  Son.  1855. 
This  second  volume  of  Butier^s  Works  contains 
Ftots  two  and  l^ree  of  Hudibras,  with  the 
Ejttstle  of  tho  Knight  to  the  Lady,  and  the 
lady's  answer.  There  is  so  arachin  the  text 
of  this  odd,  whimsical,  and  original  writer  which 
--owing  to  the  obtivkm  which  has  crept  over 
things  which  were  once  common,  and  to  the 
change  of  manners  and  customs — needs  illus- 
tration, that  tho  annotatiana  of  the  Editor,  if 
fhey  do  not  oceupy  as  much  space,  wiU  engross 
as  muck  of  tho  reader's  time,  as  the  poem  itsdtf. 
They  kave  nothing  xmcxplained,  and  notwith- 
standing their  copiousness,  we  do  nc^  see  that 
any  of  them  could  be  appropriately  spared. 


The    Ltmdon    Quarterly    Eevictc.   .  TSo.     IX. 

London .:  Walton  and  Maberly.  1855. 
AxosG  the  lune  articles  which  form  the  contents 
of  this  number,  tho  most  readable  arc  the  criti- 
cism on  "Maud"  and  Tennyson,  tho  "Life  and 
Death  in  Cool  Hincs,"  and,  best  of  all,  the  con- 
cluding paper  on  the  Pons  Exposition  of  the 
Eine  Arts.  The  writer  of  this  last  article  is 
well  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  Art ; 
he  is  not  only  intimate  with  the  best  productions 
of  the  various  modem  schools,  but  is  amoro 
proftfund  adept  in  the  true  principles  of  paint- 
ing thian  the  majority  of  those  who  handle  the 
pencil.  He  does  Ml  justice  to  English  art,  and 
vindicates  its  claim  to  a  comparatively  high  posi- 
tion among  the  nations.  W^.  do  not  recognise 
the  grounds  for  his  preference  of  GernMn^land- 
scape  over  English,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is 
generally  wanting  in  atmospheric  truth,  vriuch 
%e  Germans  are  apt  to  sacnfice  foj  ihf^  ^ake  of 
detaii'— painting  more  than  they  can  see, with 
the  naked  eye :  the  besetting  sin  of  the  English- 
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man,  who  has  Bachard  "Wilson  and  Turner  in  [whore,  and  not  by  longthening  the  hours  of 


his  mind,  is  to  paint  less^  and  to  flood  tbo  dis* 
tant  detail  in  a  sunny  hasse^  or  bury  it  in  the 
shadow  of  a  doud.  £Dglidi  painters  httve  won 
a  reputation  by  the  pictures  they  hare  sent 
across  the  channel.  The  fiibulous  prices  they 
demand  for  thdr  productions  have,  howerar, 
astonished  our  allies  much  more  than  Ihelr  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  is  the  ehisf  thing  abDnt  them 
which  the  Poridum  artist  £m1s  to  oomprehend. 

In  an  article  ^titled  **  Home  fieathenisni" 
occurs  a  passage  on  the  immoderate  length  of 
sermons,  which  we  shall  extzaot  im  the  beiMAt 
of  the  cleigy  all  and  sundry  :-^ 

The  length  of  Ihe  moclorn  sermoo  is  a  groit  di8a#- 
Tantage  and  a  growing  eyil;  bnl  it  is  not  the  msin 
cause  of  listlcssness  in  the  bearer:  for  it  is  sot  ^e  last 
portion  which  tires  ns;  we  are  tired  before  we  get  that 
relief;  and  thare  ars  long  sermons  which  never  appear 
long.  The  faalt  is  both  ia  the  matter  and  the  Btjrie. 
The  topics  are  too  generally  stale,  and  extremely 
limited  in  their  range;  the  pnUic  mind  wants  variety 
and  freshnesB.  The  mass  of  the  troths  uttered  from 
the  pulpit  need  no  jnroof;  it  is  an  idle  wa^te  of  pafeienoe 
and  skill  to  offer  it.  If  all  vain  repetitions  of  thought 
were  excluded,  and  the  best  of  the  remainder  were 
alone  retained,  sermons  would  not  be  unreasonably  long. 
And  generallj  the  style  Is  too  inerbose ;  It  is  not  close;  com^ 
pact,  nervous.  The  rule  ndffM  be,  to  see  how  mneh  space 
the  gold  can  be  made  to  cover;  the  practice  is,  not  to  be 
perspicuous,  convincing,  brief.  The  word-painter  fails  to 
exhibit  his  oWn  thought,  probably  because  it  is  not  clearly 
conceived  by  himself;  for  he  who  ibiiiks  clearly  and 
vigorously  will  express  himself  wikh  saffieient  petv* 
spicuity:  thought  shapes  the  styK  The  ^aa  radical 
error,  not  nnlversal,  but  general,  Is  excessive  ver* 
biage— **the  seven  grains  are  h!d  under  a,  bushel  of 
chaff."  We  are  of  opinion  that  It  is  tihe  sin  of  the  age ; 
and  indiscreet  persens  fraely  bestow  tUsir  praiseb  opon 
young  ministers  —  especially  If'  they  hvH^  pKsn^  of 
bold  ''figures"  —  in  proportion  to  their  being-  nubble 
to  remember  anything  that  is  said.  Thei  "cloud 
land"  style  is,  in  our  judgment^  the  most  of- 
fensive; ao  aceumnlatSoa  of  what  are  no  better 
than  cant  terms,  compound  epithets,  and  words 
without  definite  significations}  and  these  are  often 
accumulated  into  an  incongruous  mass  of  unintelligible 
jargon;  yet,  with  many,  this  constitutee  fine  writing  and 


labour  among  the  em^oyed.  It  is  stated, 
further,  that  the  arrangements  for  aaouring  com- 
petent officers  provido  that  provineiai  Post* 
masterships,  of  which  the  salary  is  not  lees  than 
175 J.,  will  henceforward  be  conferred  upon 
meritorious  offijoers  of  the  department,  and  not 
upon  strangers ;  and  that  every  snperiiu:  appoint* 
ment  is  to  be  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  pro- 
motion &om  below,  and  that  regard  will  be  had 
to  no  other  claims  than  those  of  meritorious 
conduct  and  approved  good  serviqe.  Sux)h 
principles  of  management  afiord  a  sufficient  k^ 
to  the  Bttocessfnl  working  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery; and  the  writer  may  well  point  to  the 
great  national  institution  of  the  Post-office  as  to 
B  model  fox  the  organisation  of  the  State  offices 
tmder  Govemiaent  controL 

On  the  subject  of  oomplaints,  whioh  ere  being 
continually  pre&rred,  against  the  Post-office-^ 
for  delay,  the  non-delivery,  and  the  loss  of 
letters,  newspapers  and  paokets,  some  esplani^ 
tions  moce  curious  than  satisfact<^  are  given. 
It  is  not  pretended  that,  in  an  army  of  twenfy- 
one  thousand  servants,  all  are  uniformly  honest 
and  attentive  to  their  duties;  but  yet  when^ 
upon  complaint,  investigation  is  made,  it  &e* 
qiiently  appears  that  the  blame  attributed  to 
them  is  due  to  others.    Thus — 


speaking.    Ask  a  young  man  what  be  nteans,  and  he 


t 


style  that  we  con^plain  of;  that,  whereas  each  port  lOftho 
sermon  ought  to  clear  off  something  as  discntsed  ^4 
settled,  no  ground  is  cleared,  no  business  is  done^ 

A  most  useful  paper  on  "  The  General  Post^ 
office"  gives  a  mass  of  interesting  information, 
chiefly  derived  from  Blue  Books,  relating  to  the 
transmission  of  letters  and  messag^es,  from  £bo 
first  establishment  of  any  regular  means  for  that 
purpose  down  to  the  present  day.  The  present 
system  of  post-office  management  oomes  under 
review,  and  we  learn  from  it  the  immense  (advan- 
tages derivable  to  the  public  from  the  em^ojr 
ment  of  first-rate  administrative  talent  in  the 


The  publisher  of  one  of  the  X^mdoapapen  tK>mpiahied 
of  the  rq>eat0d  loss  iaths'  Post^ffifte  of  coplds  of  Ms 
journal  addressed  to  psrsonaamad*  An  iirveitlgaiion 
showed  that  the  abstrMl*^n  was  grade  bytim  pabU^hei^s 
cierk;,his  olyect  apparent^  beisg  to  apprc^nrtate  the 
stamps  required  to  defray  the  foomgn  postage.  In 
another  case,  a  general  coiapliattl  havh^  arisen  as  to 
the  loss  of  newspapers  jeptr  tO'  Ihn  chid  offioe  in  Si, 
Martin's-leoGran^  the  inveatigatipn  led  to  thodiscovety 
of  a  regular  mart,  held  near  the  Office,  and  supplied 
with  newspapers  by  private  messengers  employed  to 
coavfty  them  to  the  ^st.  >  Again,  vei7  rsoendy,  a  man 
wsRi  detected  in  robbing  a  aet^sviMdet^g  cart,  by  volun- 
tecdng^  on  its-  andval  at  the  entrance  of  this  Ofl!ce,  to 
a^aisitho  driver  in  ptettng  the  newspapers.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  he  walked  through  the  haU  with  those  in- 
^  „        -    1  .  1  u'    ^j  J    ^L  B.  At  .  c     troBted  to  him;  and,  upon  his  being  stopped,  three 

We  are  sorry  to  gather  from  this  article  the 


conviction  that  tho  ikrourito  scheme  of  Elihu 
Burritt-^1' the  dazzling  pi^posal  of  on  Ocean 
Penny  Postalge .''— ia  not  likely  to  be  realised,  at 
loast.^r  a  ntimber  of  years  tb  come,  if  at  alt. 
The  following  reteons  'sesm  conclusive  on  that 
point  t-^ 

Seeurity,  rapidity,  a^d  ponctuality,  are  requisite,  in 
addition  to'cbeapnesSibefote  any  considerable  increase 
in  circulation  ^saa  be  pcnaanenfiy  maintained;  To  se- 
cure th,e6e  efiectually,  fi  very  large  additton  must  bo 
made  to  the  number,  of  our  mail  packets,  and  that  at 
very  h%h  rated. '  But  even  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  ^pems  of  cotiveying  letters  to  foreign  shore's  greatly 


toecKpn^of  ^afltos.    It  would  app^a^  M  what  :Z^ir^r^^'i^T^tr:^"^^;7niSr:^. 


the  Administrative  Beform .  Sqeiety.  a^Oi  andaa- 
vouring  to  effect  in  relation  to, all  the  deport^ 
ments  of  Government,  has  been  abeady  e^eoted 
in  the  Post-office,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  is  accompHahed  at  the  minimnmof  coat^  by 
the  introduction  of  order  and  method  every- 


emk  of  expenditure  ovei*  income  would  be  proportion- 
ately increased,  with  an  increase  in  Uie  annAer  of 
packets  employed,  even  if  the  additional  number  of 
letters  oalt'ed  teto  circulation  by  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  potttage  should  bring  up  the  receipts  to  their 
present  ameimt.  But  we  tbintc  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  the  latter  result  would   ensue. 
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Under  the  best  synCems  of  ntTigalion  whh  which  we 
are  at  present  acqaaintod,  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
between  the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  the  arrival  of  a  re- 
pljr,  woald  be  too  long  to  admit  of  anj  sach  eztraordi- 
narjr  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  mail-bsf^s.  Any 
one  who  considers  his  own  correspondence  onl^,  will  at 
once  see  how  mach  of  it  is  composed  of  trifling  notelots, 
of  advertisements  from  tradesmen  who  are  anscious  to 
pudi  their  business,  and  of  a  thoasand  little  items,  which 
would  probabi/  never  have  been  committed  to  paper  at 
all,  bnt  for  the  convenience  which  the  penny  rate  anbrds. 
But  such  an  employment  of  the  Post-office  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  qo^^tion  for  eommunicatiog  with  our 
distant  colonies,  or  with  our  brethren  in  tko  western 
hemisphere;  rapidity  of  transmission  and  a  speedy 
answer  being  quite  as  essential  to  their  existence  as 
cheapness. 


Ikffo  Mmthi  in  and  about  the  Oamp  before  8eha9* 
topol.  By  R.  C.  Macobmick,  Jun.  London : 
V.  Westley.  1865. 
Mb.  Macobmick  is  a  young  American  not  orer- 
endowed  with  the  obseryant  fiEumlty,  or  the  graces 
of  style.  He  strains  at  fine  writing  and  flounders 
into  common-place  platitudes,  and  is,  conso* 
qnently,  best  and  most  tolerable  when  ho  gives 
up  the  attempt  to  appear  striking.  With  all  its 
faults  and  puerilitieB,  however,  his  little  book 
will  be  read  for  the  simple,  though,  unfor« 
tunately,  very  incomplete,  record  it  contains  of 
the  mode  of  life  in  ana  about  the  camp  during 
the  depth  of  that  miserable  winter,  which  cost 
us  the  liret  of  some  thirty-odd  thousands  of  our 
best  troops. 

The  author  arrived  at  Constatitinople  on  the 
1st  of  December  last,  where  he  found  the  hotels 
crowded  with  shattered  and  diseased  officers 
fhmi  the  camp,  and  enthusiastic  volunteers  eager 
to  reach  the  batteries  and  the  trenches.  He 
took  a  passage  in  the  Medtoay  to  Balaklava,  and 
entered  its  harbour  after  a  voyage  of  forty  hours. 
Amazed  and  disgusted  with  the  miserable  and 
forlorn  appearance  of  tho  place,  and  unable  to 
find  other  lodging,  he  took  up  a  berth  in  a  trans- 
port ship  filled  with  medical  stores;  and  this  was 
his  home  during  his  stay  at  the  camp.  He 
describes  the  filth,  disorder,  and  confusion  which 
reigned  everywhere  ashore  in  a  way  that  fully 
corroborates  the  reports  of  the  Times  Commis- 
sioner, and  bears  equal  testimony  to  the  hardi- 
hood and  cheerfulness  with  which  privations, 
easily  preventible  had  there  been  any  efficient 
authority  in  the  place,  were  borne.  He  found 
the  roads  lined  with  the  decajing  carcases  of 
horses,  ship -loads  of  which  Were  arriving  every 
day  from  Varna,  many  dfying  on  the  route,  and 
numbers  more  on  their  fiist  journey  to  the  oamp. 
A  fortnight  of  commissariat  labour  j?edueed  even 
i^e  sleek  mules  of  Alicfint  to  miserable  anatomies, 
and  but  few  survived  through  the  winter.  He 
saw  both  officers  and  men  enveloped  in  the  most 
grotesque  disguises  for  want  of  neoessary  gar- 
ments, and  had  undeniable  proof  that  the  con-* 
tractors  who  had  received  ttie  pubKc  money  for 
serviceable  clothing  had  sent  out  the  flimsiest 
rubbish,  of  which  no  real  use  could  be  made.    He 


could  only  proceed  to  the  camp  on  horseback, 
and  even  then  consumed  firom  two  to  three  hours 
in  thB  journey,  so  execrable  was  the  road. 

While  at  i^aXakUya,  Mr.  Maeormiek  made  Uie 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Upton,  firom  whom  he  as- 
certained that,  according  to  the  last  census,  the 
inhabitants  of  Sobastopol  numbered  43,550,  in- 
dependent of  fourteen  regiments  of  sailors  and 
jGbur  of  soldiers  always  stotionfid  there. 

At  the  same  date  the  city  contanied  two  thoasand  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  houses,  seven  Rassian  chnrcbes, 
one  Catholic  chnrch,  one  Lutheran  church,  one  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  one  Turkidi  mosque;  sevenl  extensire 
government  sehodohosses,  sis  reguSar  hotels,  sereo 
pttblio-houses,  three  iaaw  for  tnwellers  with  horsea  and 
carts,  or  carriers  of  mercluuidise;  otne  batteries,  seven 
barrack  buildings,  one  hospital,  one  theatre,  and  a 
custom-house. 

On  visiting  the  trenches,  he  fbund  them  flooded 

by  the  heavy  rains,  and  that  all  exertions  to  keep 

them  j&reo  from  water  were  unavailing — the  men 

standing  in   them  up  to  their    knees.      The 

ground  in  the  rear,  and  around  the  trenches  and 

batteries,  was  covered  with  Bussian  round  shot 

and  fragments  of  shell.     A  valley  farther  back, 

which  had  been  named  the    "  Yalley  of  the 

Shadow  of  Death,''    was  literally  piled  with 

war  iron,  to  which  the  Bussian  gunners  were 

constantly   making    additions.      The    Bussian 

pieces  occasionally  threw  their  shot  over  the 

eamp  to  thnee  times  the  requisite  distanoe.     The 

supply  of  ammunition  in  Sebastopol  must  have 

been  enormous — it  being  estimated  by  Major 

Edwards  that,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  they 

had  discharged  five  hundred  thousand  rounds  of 

shot  and  shell  upon  the  allied  forces.      ''  I 

went,"  he  says,  "to  inspect  the  new  mortar 

battetios : — 

These  were  intended  to  silence  eeveral  of  the  enemy's 
mosc  troublesome  fortificntions.  Leaving  my  horse  out 
of  range  of  the  guns,  I  walked  along  to  have  a  look  at 
the  works.  A  buzzing  shell  came  to  m^t  mc.  Jast 
as  I  thought  it  time  to  look  for  a  hiding-place,  the  nglv 
visitor  went  flying  by,  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  earth 
behind  me.  When  I  reached  the  first  battery,  the 
parapet  guard  cried  out,  "Down!  down!**  The  work- 
men lUi  fell  flat  upon  the  earth,  I  got  behind  a  pile  of 
stones.  A  great  shell  burst  in  front  of  the  battery,  the 
splinters  flying  through  the  air  around  me.  It  was 
rather  excising,  bnt  not  so  dangerous  when  once  behind 
tho  breastwork,  as,  by  peeping  over  the  top,  I  coold 
always  see  when  the  Bussian  gunner  was  abont  to  fire, 
and  where.  He  amused  himself  much  of  the  time  in 
swabbing  out  bis  mortar,  standing  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
and  apparently  wholly  at  ease.  A  large  number  of  men 
were  around  him.  I  could  see  them  very  distinctly  in 
all  their  movements.  The  notorious  little  steamer  from 
which  so  many  flfteen-inch  shells  had  been  thrown  nj^ 
was  lying  quietly  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  A  number  of 
tho  famous  shells  were  lying  about  the  batteries,  many 
of  them  having  failed  to  explode.  They  were  two 
Inches  greater  in  diameter  than  any  in  use  by  either  the 
English  or  French. 

The  writer  became  intimate  with  Lieutenant 

MaegTDgor,  of  the  97th,  brother  of  John  Mac- 

gregor,    Esq.,    the  well-known  philanthropist. 

The  Keutenant  rode  with  him  to  the  field  of 

Inkerm^n. 

We  drove  down  into  the  first  valley,  where  the 
hardeit  fighting  took  place,  and  li;aving  our  ponies, 
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started  for  a  walk  over  the  hill  into  the  acjyoini^g  val- 1 

lej 1  gathered  a  Tariety  of  relics  from  the  field 

as  metnentoes  of  the  eangutnarv  battle,  llie  fighting 
was  ehiefljr  done  in  two  wild  Talleys  running  out  from 
the  bsantifal  yaUey  of  Inkorman.  The  whole  ground 
was  strewu  with  pieces  of  capij  coats,  belts,  knapsacksi 
&c.  The  muskets,  yery  clomsy  affairs)  with  huge  locks 
altered  from  fiint  to  percussion,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Allies  immediately  after  the  battle.  At  one  point  we 
oama  upon  the  decaying  bodies  of  two  unburfed  Bus* 
nans.  •  .  »  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tckeraaya  We 
flaw  the  Bnssian  batteries  and  gunnersi  and  in  the  disr 
tance  the  smoke  from  the  tents  of  Liprandi's  army. 
Numbers  of  the  French  soldiers  were  gathering  for  fire- 
wood the  bvahes  lining  tbe  TaUeys.  ...  At  the  extreme 
and  of  the  raUey  in  which  we  left  oar  ponies,  I  saw  the 
noble  aqueduct  by  wbioh  Sebisstop€|l  was  supnlied  with 
water.  A  breadi  was  made  in  it  in  the  early  days  of 
the  siege,  and  how  the  remaining  inhabitants  got  their 
drinking  water  nobody  seemed  to  know. 

Pinner  was  veady  when  we  regained  the  eamp  of 
the  97th»  A  camp  dinner!  How  shall  I  describe  it? 
Macgregor  had,  by  ^ome  honest  means,  secured  a 
chidcen,  and  his  servant  had  cooked  it  by  somebody 
else's  fire,  in  an  admirable  style.  Then  we  had  beef 
and  haoH  and  potatoes-*-think  of  it  J  and,  for  .dessert, 
boiled  rice,  and  three  slices  of  plum  pudding  I 

Our  table  was  foro^ed  by  placing  a  pine  box  upon  the 
top  of  a  leather  trunk ;  an  old  newspaper  served  for  a 
table-doth.  Macgregor  sat  tipon  his  '*  Commissariat," 
Ba  he  called  it-Hi  small  box  in  which  he  kept  his  stores. 
Whenever  we  wanted  any  salt  or  pepper,  he  had  to  jump 
up,  open  the  box,  and  sprinkle  out  a  supply  from  the 
paper  parcels.  Salt-cellars  and  pepper-boxes  had  not 
yet  found  their  way  to  the  Crimea. 

OneofM.'s  fellow-officers  dined  with  ns.  When  he 
came  he  neglected  to  bring  his  chair.  Of  course  he  sent 
for  it  inanediately;  it  was  wicked  in  him  to  forget  It. 
tL  tdld  of  inviting  the  samie  gentleman  over  to  take  a 
bowl  of  punch  with  him,  a  Yew  nights  previous,  and 
begging  him  not  to  forget  to  bring  some  sugar  and  a 
lemon  with  him. 

Our  dinner  went  off  capitally.    It  was  a  hundred 
degrees  superior  to  the  generauty  of  dinners  before. 
Sebastppol.    I  enjoyed  it  better  than  ever  I  did  a  dosea 
courses  at  Morley  s  or  Maurice's. 

The  three  slices  of  plum-padding,  of  mysterious  origin, 
proted  a  delicate ^»^.  I  must  own  that  M.  used  his 
guests  well.  1  wish  that  he  could  have  liyed  so  wdl 
bhnsel^  eyed  half  the  time. 

K.'8  tent  contained  many  evidences  of  his  domestic 
ingenuity.  It  had  a  fire-place,  wdl-boilt  and  ser- 
yiceable^  when  there  was  any  fuel  to  be  had,  which 
bappened  ao^  to  be  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
dinner.  Sot  a  candlestick  he  had  a  Russian  bayonet. 
In  the  part  usually  attached  to  the  gun,  the  candle  (when 
he  could  get  one)  fitted  admirably;  while  the  sticking 
point  was  readily  stuck  into  the  terrestrial  floor  at  any 
desirable  locality. 

For  a  bed,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  **  down,"  he 
was  glad  to  '*  shake  down,"  in  camp  parlance,  upon  a 
.pile  of  dried  leaves,  over  which  he  had  thrown  a  blanket 
or  two,  and  a  buffalo  hide.  Once  on  this  extraordiner}' 
couch,  blankets  and  buffalo  robes,  with  an  invaluable 
waterproof  sheet,  and  his  omnipresent,  but  somewhat 
dilapidated  regimentals,  combined  to  keep  out  much  of 
the  cold  and  damp,  and  he  told  me  that  he  slept  merrily. 
He  is  one  of  those  enviable .  characters,  ever  capable  of 
extracting  real  comfort  from  the  most  uncomfortable 
circumstances.  May  he  survive  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  camp  aiid  the  conflict,  again  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
home  which  he  unhesitatingly  abandoned  to  wtfe  bis 
country's  interests. 

We  regret  to  haye  to  record  that  these  Idsid. 
wishee  of  the  author  on  behalf  of  hia  hospitahle 
Mexid  Tvere  not  destined  to  be  realised*  That 
l-hearted  jsmi  and   faithful    soldier  was 


dashed  to  death  in  the  desperate  assault  of  the 
8th  September,  -which  delivered  the  south  side 
of  Sebastopol  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  author  draws  a  comparison  between 
French  and  Eogliah  management  and  conduct  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  military  liiOi  whioh  we 
oannot  gainsay,  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  the  latter. 
To  tho  French  we  were  continually  indebted 
for  services  which  we  were  not  able  to  perform  for 
ourselves.  They  furnished  bread  for  our  hungry 
men,  and  in  th^  waggons  and  upon  their  own 
shoiUders  they  hauled  shot  and  shell  to  the  camp 
to  supply  the  English  batteries.  Their  soldiers 
were  temperate  while  ours  were  demoralised  by 
drink  —  and  theic  battalions  were  comfortably 
housed,  fed,  and  clad,  while  ours,  naked  and 
starving,  rot^d  beneath  the  storms  and  the  frost 
of  the  season.  Tho  postal  arrangements  were  as 
bad  as  the  commissariat.  Masses  of  corre* 
spondence  lay  unsorted  and  uncared  for  in  im« 
mense  heaps  on  the  filthy  floor  of  the  office.  The 
reply  to  all  inquiries  made  to  the  dunderhead  offi- 
cials was,  "There's  nothing  for  you;"  and  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  letter  which  had  lain  there 
for  months  after  its  arrival,  wasflrst  to  bribe  or  to 
bully  the  miscreant  in  possession,  and  then  to 
ferret  it  out  from  the  trampled  heap  yourself. 
The  bospitalA  were  on  a  par  with  the  rest. 
Thousands  perished  of  neglect,  and  from  sheer 
want  of  the  means  of  life  and  comfort,  which 
were  there  at  hand,  bccau^  nobody  chose  to  issue 
orders  for  their  delivery. 

Were,  we  to,  transcribe  the  record  of  Mr. 
Macormiok  on  oJU  these  subjects,  we  should 
but  be  repeating  a  tale  which  has  been  told 
a  hundred  times  ^ready — the  particulars  of 
which  are  known  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  Government  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  every  Englishman.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, take  leave  h^re  of  the  young  American. 
For  his  visit  to  the  French  hospitals  at  Pera, 
to  the  order  and  ej^cellent  arrangements 
of  which  he  bears  ample  testimony — ^for  some 
characteristic  scenes  of  life  in  the  Turkish 
capital — and  for  his  report  on  tho  conduct  of 
missionary  entcrpriset,  not  only  in  tho  camp,  but 
on  board  the  fleet  ^nd  among  the  sick  and 
wounded  —  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  itself. 


JFroMr'a    Mdffowio    for   Town    atid     Country, 
October^  13^5.    Xiondon :  Parker  and  Son. 

This  nicimber  of  "Fraser''  op^os  with  a  smart 
paper  on  the  NogUb  Af»hroeic»k8,  in  whioh  the 
boldest  and  wittiest  of  eritios  and  his  editor  are 
handled  without  reserve,  but  with  a  judgment 
tempered  with  true  kindliness  and  discernment. 
There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Shakspeare's 
Minor  Poen^s,  and  the  usual  number  of  literary 
and  political  articles  of  more  than  average  merit. 
"  Hmchbrook''  is  flnished^  and  oomes  unexpect- 
edly and  rather  unpleasantly  to  a  close — the 
husband  of  the  best  of  the  heroines  hanging 
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himself  in  priscm  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
forgery,  which  he  was  driren  by  necessity  (not 
his  own,  but  the  author's)  to  commit.  The 
story  of ''  Cantegrel,"  which  is  a  relation  of  a 
foul  crime  and  its  consequences,  and  is  probably 
based  on  facts  to  be  found  in  the  judicialarchires 
of  France,  is  well  told,  and  is  worth  the  reading. 


The  Assurance  Moffostne,  and  Journal  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  October,  1855. 
London:  Lay  ton. 
Tuis  magazine  has  this  month  diminished  in 
bulk,  and  lowered  its  price.  Its  contents,  how- 
erer,  continue  of  the  same  excellent  character, 
and  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  too  pro- 
found and  thorough-going  for  the  general  reader, 
must  be  invaluable  to  those  carrying  on  the 
practice,  or  engaged  in  studying  the  principles, 
of  Life  Assurance. 


George  Jacob  Holyoiike  and  Modem  Atheism.  A 
Biographical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Sophia 
DoBsoK  CoLLETT.  Londou :  Trubner. 
Miss  Collett  announces  it  as  her  object  to 
''Vindicate  Eeligion  to  the  mind  of  the  Atheist," 
and  excuses  her  attempt  from  the  charge  of  pre* 
sumption  by  the  fact  that  she  has  had  "  for  many 
years  more  acquaintance  with  Atheists  than 
usually  fiaUs  to  the  lot  of  Theists/'  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  this  acquaintance  has  given  rise 
to  the  conviction  that  ''there  are,  in  modem 
English  Atheism,  elements  of  facts."  This  con- 
viction she  maintaina  by  a  review  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  remarkable  man  named  on  her 
title-page.  There  could  be  no  more  eiSective 
method  than  the  biographical  of  promoting  either 
her  general  or  her  specidc  object.  TVe  cordially 
agree  with  her — that  "  To  begin  by  fully  occu- 
pying the  ground  which  is  common  to  both 
parties,  and  then  to  show  where  divergence 
begins,  and  why  it  does  so,  is  surely  a  more 
hopeful  way  of  attaining  agreement,"  than  the 
almost  invariable  way,  which  is  to  begin  at  the 
remotest  known  difference  and  £uid  one  still 
more  remote.  We  think,  too,  that  she  has 
quite  succeeded.  She  had  as  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success  as  can  any  Theist  who  is  not 
something  more  than  a  Theist*  A  thorough 
command  of  her  materials,  an  earnest  intention 
in  their  use,  and  a  style  that  is  rarely  attained 
by  a  woman's  pen,  have  at  any  rate  enabled  her 
to  produce  a  very  interesting  Httle  book  on  one 
of  the  most  practical  of  religious  problems. 


The  Autobiography  of  a  Beggar  Boy,  Sfc,    Lon- 
don :  W.  Tweedie,  1855. 
Thebe  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  in  this  little 
work  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  its  ad  cap- 
tandum,  and  therefore  suspicious  title,  it  is  a  true 


recordof  a  life.  The  B<^;gar  Boy  isan  illegiti- 
mate child,  who  first  sees  the  li^t  in  a  garret 
in  the  main  street  of  Dnmfries.  When  he  is  two 
or  three  years  old — ^foar  he  ia  not  preciaely  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  his  own  age — ^his 
mother  marries  a  difichaiged  soldier,  returned 
with  wounds  and  a  broken  conatitutioa  from  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula.  The  soldier,  bemg 
without  a  pension,  is  a  manber  of  the  honour- 
able fraternity  of  mendicants,  and  carries  or 
drags  the  infimt  about  with  hun,  to  work  n^oa 
the  sympathies  of  the  puhUc.  In  such  misera- 
ble guise  the  child  travels  over  half  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  undergoes  all  the  variations  of 
calamity  which  vagabondism  entails  upon  its 
disciples.  JN'ow  he  is  in  dover  in  comfortable 
quarters,  and  now  he  is  in  the  cdU  of  a  piieon  or 
the  ward  of  a  workhouse,  upon  short  commons. 
The  period  of  the  last  war  was  a  golden  age  for 
beggars,  and  more  especially  for  milLtary  b^gars; 
and  the  stepfather,  who  had  atoriea  of  battle- 
fields, in  which  he  had  taken  port,  to  relate, 
might  have  done  well  and  saved  money  but  for 
his  ruinous  propensity  for  drink,  which  wasted 
all  his  winnings  and  brought  him  constantly 
face  to  face  with  starvation.  Worse  still,  the 
poor  wrotoh  was  the  victim  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  his  disease 
on  the  lonely  road  or  the  desolate  heath  with 
nobody  near  him  save  the  helpless  child,  solo 
witness  of  his  agonies  and  his  struggles  with 
legions  of  imaginary  fiends.  At  intervals  he 
rejoined  his  wife,  and  at  one  of  these  reunions, 
the  whole  family  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  where 
they  fell  in  with  the  ''  Beggar  Boy's"  real  father, 
to  whom  he  was  summarily  traziaferred,  and  to 
whose  family,  already  in  straitened  ciroum- 
stances,  he  made  an  unwelcome  addition.  His 
father  treated  him  with  cruelty  and  neglect,  and 
the  boy  was  driven  to  run  away.  By  concealing 
himself  on  board  a  vessel,  he  got  a  free  passage 
back  to  Scotland,  and  from  thence  made  his  way 
into  the  South,  where  he  accepted  alms  or  servi- 
tude when  either  offered,  and  was  urged  to  aU 
kinds  of  shifts  and  to  all  sorts  of  company  to 
keep  himself  from  starving.  This  kind  of  life 
endured  for  several  years,  and  we  need  not 
marvel  if,  while  his  character  was  thus  forming, 
he  picked  up  odd  notions  of  morality  and  virtue 
which  linger  about  him  still.  Thus  he  takes 
service  witibi  one  Peters^  a  fellow  of  some  property, 
who  on  one  occasion  employs  him  in  making  a 
parcel  of  vagrant  women  drunk,  for  the  vilest  of 
purposes ;  yet  he  says  of  this  disgusting  beast, 
that  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  wann-hearted, 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  most  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, with  nothing  wanting  to  fit  him  for  the 
highest  tank  in  society,  so  far  as  his  manners 
and  education  were  concerned ! 

He  tried  soldiering,  getting  the  militia  bounty 
of  nine  pounds,  by  padding  his  heds  to  make 
himself  the  required  height,  and  he  draws  an 
amusing  picture  of  his  appearance  as  a  recruit, 
when  called  upon  to  undergo  a  month's  drilL 
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He  tried  sailoriiig,  and  was  well  liked  and  ser- 
viceable on  ship-board,  whence  he  appears  to 
haye  been  driven  by  his  nomadic  habits*  The 
wisest  thing  he  did  Vas  to  pick  tip  some  know- 
ledge of  the  hatting  trade,  which  recommended 
him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  hatter,  where,  in  spite 
of  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  he  sexred  his  full 
lime.  Like  other  improvident  vagabonds,  he 
married  during  his  apprenticeship,  and  brought 
the  responsibilities  of  a  family  npon  him  before 
he  was  able  to  appreciate  them,  much  less  to 
meet  them  creditably.  His  subsequent  career 
has  been  one  of  continued  struggles  widi  for- 
tune, and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  fought  the  battle  with  adversity  in 
heroic  style,  if  not  always  with  such  weapons 
as  a  man  of  truly  independent  spirit  wonld  ha^re 
stooped  to  make  nse  of.  He  has  been,  in  his 
time,  touter  and  hack  to  cheating  booksellers — 
Grand  Master  of  Odd  Fellows — tavern-keeper 
and  whiskey-spinner — travelling  agent  for  a  Di- 
rectory— ^platform  orator — electioneering  whip- 
per-in— and  fifty  things  besides,  which  we  need 
not  set  down.  He  has  naturally  a  constitutional 
love  of  fair  play  and  the  rule  of  right,  according 
to  his  judgment;  and  in  all  his  difficulties  has  pre- 
served a  conscience  and  a  tolerable  share  of  self- 
respect.  Most  men  brought  up  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ripen  into  irreclaimable  rascals ;  and 
the  "  Beggar  Boy*'  is  therefore  entitled  to  our 
respect  for  the  energy  and  right  thinking  which 
have  saved  him  &om  such  a  consummation.  He 
now,  according  to  his  own  showing,  fills  a  re- 
spectable and  honourable  post ;  and  as  he  is  a 
man  of  considerable  shrewdness  and  intelligence, 
we  trust  that  he  will  have  the  sense  and  the 
good  fortune  to  retain  it. 

This  autobiography  aboimds  in  odd  anecdotes 
and  stories  more  or  less  worth  the  telling.  We 
shall  extract  one  of  them.  A  bagman  about  to 
retire  from  his  profession  proceeds  on  hb  final 
journey.  Arrived  at  the  head  inn,  and  assuming 
the  seat  of  honour — 

he  rang  the  bell  for  the  landlord,  and  ordered  a  pair  of 
the  best  ducks  in  the  house  to  be  roasted  immediately, 
and  to  be  served  op  with  green  peas.  Baring  the  time 
his  dinner  was  getting  ready,  a  carriage  and  fbor  drore 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn  ;  the  f^esb  anival  cottBiated  of 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  who,  afier  being  ushered  into  a 
room,  demanded  to  know  if  mine  host  had  anything  in 
the  shape  of  dinner  ready  ?  The  landlord's  answer  was, 
that  he  reaHy  had  nothing  he  could  set  bei^  them,  but 
he  would  loM  no  time  in  preparing  anything  they  might 
order.  The  lady  inquired  if  he  could  oblige  them  with 
a  roast  duck.  He  said  he  was  really  sorry  he  could  not 
comply  with  her  request,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
arrived  had  ordered  a  pair  of  ducks  for  dinner,  and  these 
were  all  he  had.  Now  tt  bo  happened  that  the  lady  was 
In  that  state  when  her  suaUeat  desires  reqnhrad  to  be 
attended  to,  and  she  had  set  her  mind  on  a  coast  dudcl 
which,  if  not  procured,  might  produce  the  most  serion9 
consequences.  In  this  state  of  matters,  her  husband 
suggested  that  the  landlord  should  request  the  gentle- 
man, as  a  particular  favour,  to  allow  the  lady  to  share 
his  dinner,  as  he  thought  two  ducks  were  certainly  too 
much  for  one  person,  and  he  would  therefore  agree  the 
more  readily  to  such  an  act  of  courtesy.  The  host 
waited  upon  the  gentleman,  and  related  his  message,  to 


which  he  was  answered,  that  he  ordered  the  ducks  for 
himself,  and  that  neither  lady  nor  gentleman  in  Chris- 
tendom should  partake  of  them.  This  answer  only  served 
to  whet  her  ladyship's  duckish  desire.  A  second  mes- 
sage was  therefore  agreed  upon,  and  the  landlord  was 
denredto  mention  the  interesting  condition  of  the  lady: 
in  the  meantime,  her  husband  observed,  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  gentleman,  and  possessed  (he  least  spark 
of  the  gallantry  of  a  gentleman,  he  could  not  refuse  1 
When  the  landlord  delivered  hia  second  message,  the 
bagman  nearly  kicked  him  out  of  the  room,  and  told 
him  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  England  she  should  not 
partake  of  his  dinner.  Both  the  lady  and  gentleman 
were  more  astonished  than  disappointed  at  this  second 
refusal,  and  they  imagined  the  fellow  must  be  either  mad 
or  a  bear.  When  the  dinner  was  served  up,  the  gentle- 
man requested  that  the  landlord  would  leave  the  door  of 
the  ba^^n'a  room  partially  open,  that  he  might  see 
what  sort  of  an  animal  he  was.  When  the  gentleman 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  room,  he  bad  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  his  own  traveller.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  ducks  and  peas  were  readily  divided,  and 
the  lady  was  preserved  from  the  serious  consequences 
which  might  otherwise  have  ensued  1 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  story  is  told 
with  all  conceivable  dumsiness;  but  he  will 
have  the  kindness  to  attribute  the  verbiage  and 
the  confusion  of  syntax  to  the  writer's  ante- 
cedents. 


Diahffue$  an   Universal  Restitutim*     London : 

W.  Freeman. 
The  anonymous  author  of  these  Dialogues  labours 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  an  unpopular 
subject  and  an  unpopular  method.  On  none  of 
the  principal  topics  of  theology  is  discussion 
more  resolutely  avoided  by  those  who  value  the 
character  of  orthodox,  than  on  that  which  con- 
centrates the  solemnity  and  importance  of  all  the 
rest ;  and  not  a  few  liberal  but  delicate  minds 
are  deterred  by  those  very  attributes  from  sub- 
jecting it  to  argument.  By  thinkers  of  a  bolder 
class,  dialogue  is  a  justly  d[isoredited  instrument 
of  controversy;  the  supposed  reporter  having 
rarely  the  tact  to  conceal  his  purpose,  or  the 
justice  to  abstain  from  assigning  the  larger 
share  of  the  talk,  and  the  whole  of  the  reason, 
to  one  of  the  disputants.  Old  Hkanah  Win- 
chester's Dialogues  on  this  same  subject  are  so 
strongly  open  to  these  objections,  as  to  have 
damaged  his  theory  with  many  naturally  dis- 
posed to  sympathise.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  little  volume 
announced  above,  as  remarkably  free  from  po- 
lemical vice.  It  shares  with  sinmar  productions 
tile  unreality,  almost  ghostliness  of  artistic  con- 
versations, carried  on  in  infinite  space,  by  per- 
sonalities not  even  whose  names  have  anything 
in  common  with  English  mortals  in  this 
nineteenth  century ;  and  we  think  its  argument 
might  be  more  effectively  arranged.  But  here  our 
objections  begin  and  end.  As  an  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  British  Christen- 
dom on  a  question  at  the  very  centre  of  its  divi- 
sions and  obstructions,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
logicalness  and  candour.  It  is  surely  as  credit- 
able as  peculiar  that  the  objector  to  the  doc-^ 
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trine  earnestly  sought  to  be  establislied,  Ib 
left  unconvinced  at  the  end;  and  is  not  even 
dismissed  with  an  objurgation.  "Not  an  acrid 
expression,  not  an  luicharitable  suroiiae,  not  an 
unauthorised  imputation,  have  we  deteeted 
throughout.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the 
author  maintains  his  propositions ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  commend,  as  we  cordially  do,  what  he 
has  hero  written  ^s  a  controversial  composition 
closely  reasoned,  appealing  exclusively  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  perfectly  admirable  in  spirit. 


Idf^ls  and  Bhymei.  By  MoBTniER  OoLUirs. 
Dublin:  M'Glashan.  London:  Orr  and  Co. 
1855. 

Teeeb  is  evidence  of  considerable  power  in  these 
verses.  The  author  has  an  eye  for  everything 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a  rich  and  playful 
fancy.  He  rhymea  and  versiflee  with  perfect 
fhoility,  and  there  is  a  vein  of  humour  in  him 
which  breaks  out  sometimes  when  it  should  not. 
He  mingles  the  grave  and  th^  gay  together,  and 
gives  us  the  mirUiful  and  the  melancholy  almost 
in  the  same  breath.  His  faults  are  chiefly  those 
of  carelessness  and  over-confidence.  His  merits 
are  greater  in  the  comic  than  in  the  serious  line. 
We  shall  give  an  example  of  his  minstrelsy  in 
either  vein.    Pirst  comes 
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O  braid  thou  lilies,  maiden  fair, 

Into  the  folds  of  thy  dark-brown  batr. 

White  as  the  foam  of  the  wide  salt  sea: 
Sing  cay  carols  through  field  and  street — 
Light  be  the  dance  of  thy  liny  feet : 

Lovo  and  Death  do  waft  for  thee. 

Young  Love  waits  his  brow  to  rest, 
Glowing  with  life  on  thy  ivory  breast, 

When  summer  is  high  over  wold  and  lea: 
Hell  sing  thee  songs  of  the  golden  South; 
And  the  bitter  sweet  of  his  burning  mouth 

In  a  thonsand  kisses  shall  cling  to  thee. 

Ancient  Death,  a  masquer  quaint, 

Waits  till  thy  voice  {rrow  weary  and  faint, 

And  thy  foot  no  longer  dances  free: 
Then,  where  the  shadows  of  yew-trees  fall. 
And  the  river  flows  husht  by  the  churchyard  wall, 

To  his  day-cold  breast  he  foldeth  thee. 

The  next  specimen  we  extract  from  the  longest 
poem  in  the  volume,  entitled  "  Andrelot."  Sy- 
hilla,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  has  many  lovers. 
Her  brother,  in  order  to  test  their  sincerity, 
plies  them  with  "magical  wine" — 

Wine,  that  was  made  by  a  mighty  enchanter^ 
Whoe'er  drank  a  draught  from  the  massive  decanter, 
If  false  in  his  love,  he  was  chanfsed  without  mercy, 
After  the  fashion  invented  by  Circe. 

The  first  suitor  happens  to  be  a  Puseyite  par- 
son, and  the  effect  of  the  magic  draught  upon 
him  is  shown  as  follows : — 


One  of  those  cleric! 

Famons  for  heresy 
Paseyites  height,  was  the  first  to  appear: 

O  a  regular  stickler 

Por  confession  auricular, 

And  other  particular 
ToQcta,  was  HUdebrand  Pusey  d«  Veitt: 

He'd  a  snug  Uule  rooin 

Poll  of  monachal  glooia, 
Stained  windows,  oak  furniture,  saintly  parfume. 
Which  to  queer-looking  relics  and  books  waa  allotted. 
Besides  hair-shirts,  and  scourges  ezceasively  knotted: 

One  part  of  hia  rectory 

He  made  a  refectory. 
Where  be  dined  as  if  Soyer  wero  lord  of  bis  kitchea— 
While  there  waited  at  table  six  maidena  bewitchio^, 
Their  lips  very  rosy,  their  hair  vejy  wavy. 
Who  iced  all  nis  wine,  and  supplied  him  with  grfivy. 

Now  the  Beverend  Hildebrand  Fusey  de  Vere, 
Whose  living  was  worth  some  2,000  a  year, 
Was  ia  want  of  a  wife 
Jnat  to  quiok^i  hia  life, 
On  Fridays  and  Saint's  days  to  join  him  wiih  fiib  on 
her 

Plate^to  talk  Latin- 
Wear  AngHcan  satin—- 
And  example  to  set  to  eaeh  petty  pariahionar: 
Por  tbo  pvion  in  question 
(Forgive  the  snggestion) 
Was  a  great  connoisseur  in  waists,  ancleSi  and  tresses, 
And  liked  to  confess  pretty  Anglicanesses. 

At  Castle  Loraine  came  the  parson  to  dine. 

And  drank  a  huge  draught  of  the  marvellonswine; 
Then  sudden  and  strange 
Was  the  gentleman's  change, 

So  mighty  the  spell  haman  life  to  derange — 
He  rushed  for  his  hat, 
And  exclaimed  **  What  a  flat 

I  ami  There's  a  rat^hant  to-day,  by  the  powers; 

And  here  I  am  wasting  the  beaatifal  hoars  I" 

Thenceforward,  alas,  'twas  all  up  with  the  Bector.  He 
Invited  queer  fellows  to  join  his  refectory — 
Kevcr  burnt  a  wax  taper,  or  looked  in  a  book, 
Or  worshipt  the  Virgin — but  married  his  cook; 
Drank  whiskey-punch  freely,  both  daily  and  nightly; 
Grew  much  less  obese,  and  more  florid  and  sprightly ; 
Wore  a  red  coat  instead  of  his  Anglican  togs, 
And  used  up  hia  scourges  for  ^hipping  hit  dogs. 


Hmsut  08  ft  is  at  the  Present  Time,    In  a  Series 

of  Letters.      By  Jaues    Carr,   a  Working 

Man,  lately  returned  from  the  Interior  of  tiiat 

Empire  to  England.  Second  Edition.  London: 

Whittaker. 

Ws  regret  that  these  Letters  had  not  reached 

us  when  -we  rcTiewed  a  German  nobleman's 

'*  Thirty  Years  in  Bnssia."     Our  working  man 

spent  a  much  shorter  time  there,  but  made  an 

equally  good  use  of  his  eyes,  and  hod  better 

opportunities  of  seeing  what  w^e  are  chiefly  con- 

cemed  to  know — who  are  the  people  of  Rosna, 

and  how  they  live.     On  a  question  of  first-rate 

interest,   here  is  a  capital  sixpennyworth  of 

information  at  first  hand. 
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LIFE  ASSTIEANCE  COMPANIES. 


Age  AMuranoe  Oompany.— The  foorih  annoal  meet- 
ing of  the  Shareholdera  of  this  Company  was  held  at 
their  offices  in  Chanoery-lane — the  Bev.  Geo.  Bob^ts  in 
the  chair. 

The  Beport,  which  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  Character, 
stated  that  dming  the  past  year  the  premium  acconnt, 
exclnsire  of  half-yearly  and  quarterly  premiums  accruing, 
amounted  to  6,325/.  146.  6d. ;  and  the  income  derivalTe 
from  policies  actually  in  force,  to  ^,629^.  78.  8d.  Tlie 
IHrectors,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  close,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  expenditure  ailsing  from  the  formation  of 
branches,  and  the  agency  machinery  of  the  Company, 
had  thought  it  advisable  to  clear  off  all  outstanding 
Bocoimts  connected  with  those  subjects ;  and  althoueh  the 
liquidation  thus  accomplished  would  necessatily  make  the 
oatlav  of  the  year  in  appearance  heavier  than  usual,  yet 
the  fact  was,  a  large  reduction  had  been  effected  in  the 
working  of  the  chief  office,  while  the  cost,  now  defrayed, 
of  plaong  the  branches  thiooghont  the  country  upon  a 
firm  footing,  might  be  conridered  in  the  light  of  capital 
pennanencly  invested  for  proAtablo  vetonis.  The  Direc- 
tors had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  the  shareholders  that 
no  Company  of  equal  standing  cotJd  show  a  better  foun- 
dation for  progressive  and  complete  success.  The  outlay, 
on  the  whole,  might  seem  to  be  considerable,  but  it  had 
secured  the  formation  of  an  establishment  wherein  all 
materials  had  been  provided,  and  evcrv  facility  afforded, 
for  .carrying  out  the  most  enlarged  plans  for  obtaining 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  business.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  deed  of  settlement,  the  first  valnaUon  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  by  the  actuary  of  the  Company  would  take 
place  immediatelv  after  the  31st  of  December  next,  the 
result  of  which  tne  Directors  were  desirouA  to  lay  before 
the  shareholders  and  policy-holders  at  the  earliest  possible 
period.  To  enable  them  to  carry  their  intentions  into 
effect,  and  otherwise  for  the  interests  of  the  Company, 
the  Directors  proposed  submitting  a  propotttion  to  the 
shareholders  to  alter  a  clause  in  the  deed,  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  time  of  holding  the  ordinary  general 
meetings  of  the  Company  from  the  month  of  September 
to  the  month  of  February,  in  the  next  and  every  suc- 
ceeding year.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  was  expected, 
would  not  only  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  shareholders, 
but  would  also,  in  many  respects,  prove  bcnciidal  to  the 
management  of  the  Company's  affairs.  Vacancies  have 
occurred  in  the  direction  (one  by  the  lamented  death  of 
William  Montresor,  Esq.),  which  were  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Joseph  Napier  Hi^ns,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's-inn, 
and  Mark  Shephard,  Esq.,  ofClifford's-inn,  both  of  whom 
offered  themselves  for  election  to  the  shareholders. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  although  the  war  had  told 
with  depressing  effiect  upon  the  business  of  Ufe  assurance 
generally,  the  Age  Assurance  Company  had  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  bunnoss  which  had 
fallen  to  its  share  during  the  past  year.  The  increase  of 
taxation,  and  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had 
prevented,  no  doubt,  many  persons  in  the  community 
fVom  insuring  their  lives,  and  had  also  prevented  the 
renewal  of  some  policies,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  all  insurance  offices  would  regain 
the  business  which  might  be  considered  as  suspended. 
The  Directors  of  the  Age  Assurance  Company  had  not, 
under  present  drcumstances,  considered  it  prudent  to 
encourage  any  large  outlay  of  capital  in  the  extension  of 
theur^  business,  but  they  luid  cleared  off  all  outstanding 
accounts  for  the  formation  of  branches,  and  they  had  no 
doubt  that  the  foundation  thus  laid  down  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  a  steady  flow  of  business  to  the 
Company. 

Mr.  Fricker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  the  Directors  had  now  com- 
pleted their  arrangements  for  opening  offices  in  different 
parte  of  the  coantiy. 


Mr.  Corcoran  second^  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motaoQ  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  the  thanks  of  the 
shareliolders  were  given  to  the  Directors  for  the  energy 
and  skill  with  which  they  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
society.  The  motion  met  with  the  cordial  assent  lot  tho 
meeting;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  O'Flaherty,  Mr.  J* 
M.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Mark  Shephard  were  elected  Direc- 
tors, and  the  Bev.  Geo.  Boberts  and  Colonel  Farris,  the 
retiring  Directors,  were  re-elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  made  special,  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  day  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  to  the 
16th  of  February  in  each  year,  which  it  was  exphiiued 
would,  for  many  reasons,  be  a  far  more  convenient  period 
for  assembling.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  having  been 
put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  said. that,  before  the  meeting  sepasateds 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the 
shareholders  be  given  to  Mr,  Bobinson,  their  exodlenfc 
secretary,  for  the  zeal  and  industry  he  had  exhibited  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Company,  and  ibr  the 
great  exertions  he  had  made  in  its  behalf.  Mr.  Bobinson 
was  always  to  be  found  at  his  work,  eariy  and  late,  and 
there  was  no  business  that  he  was  not  ready  to  perferm» 
no  matter  how  it  might  trench  upon  his  domestic  comibrt 
or  his  hours  of  privacy.  Those  who  knew  the  great  diffi« 
colties  encountered  in  carrying  out  a  young  Company 
woald  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Mr.  Bobinson's 
exertions,  and  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  be  ready  to 
accord  to  that  gentleman  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
assiduous  manner  in  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
dufies  of  his  office.  Mr.  Bobinson  had  had  several  offers 
to  give  his  services  elsewhere,  but  ho  had  declined  l^emi 
preferring  to  sail  in  the  same  boat  with  the  Company. 

Mr.  Corcoran  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bobinson  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
oompliment  whi^  the  meeting  had  paid  him. 

The  procoedingi  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  rev.  diairman.  .....^^ 

Unity  General  Aaaurance  Association.— From  a  re- 
port of  considerable  length  read  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  Society,  we  extract  the  following :— > 

**  In  order  to  afford  the  fullest  information  to  the  con- 
nexions of  the  Association  as  to  its  financial  position, 
the  Directors  submit  the  following  Balance-sheet,  em- 
bodying the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  pigrmeuta  from 
June,  1854,  to  30th  June,  1855. 

This  document  represents,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
entries  contained  in  the  account-books  of  the  Association. 
£alance'8heet  from  the  commencemeni  in  June,  1854ka  to 

the  30i^  of  June,  1855. 
Ds.  £        8.  d. 

To  Capital  account — 
Subscribed  capital       ...  £218,282    0    0 

Paid-up 71,094    4    0 

284,376    4    9 

Premium  account— 

Beceived  from  sundries 12,981    8  11 

Premium  on  shares         90    0    0 

Loan  instalments 18,671    7    3 

Interest  on  investments 1,378    8    7 

Transfer  fees        4  18     6 

Deposit  account 640    0    0 

Cb.                                                        £318.041  17  0 

By  Investmente^                                £       s.  d. 

Loans  on  mortgage,  bonds,  &€.»  to  as- 
surers      14,035    0  0 

Purchase  of   Trafalgar  Life  Assurance 

Association,  on  account          21,372  10  0 

At  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  on 

deposit,  at  7  daya*  call,  at  interest     ...  33,000    0  0 

Purchase  of  bond,  £4,000          3,600    0  0 
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Famitare,  fixtares,  and  fittings  of  London 

officos,  &C.  •••         ...  ...         ••• 

jjiro  JOS06S  .■•  ••-  •••  ••»  ••• 
General  expenditnre^ 

Law  charges,  including  deed  of  settlement 

AdTertislng 

Printing,  stationery  and  engraving 

Commission,  brokerage,  and  allowance  to 
shareholders      ...        ...        ...        ••• 

House  expenses,  wages,  &c.       

Salaries  to  suff,  including  extra  senrioes    2,003 

Salaries  to  local  managers,  clerks,  &c  ...       742 

Directors' attendance  fees  

Local  Directors*  attendance  fees 

Trarelling,  expenses  forming  local  boards, 
agencies,  &c 

Medical  fees         

Postages  and  parcels,  and  sundry  inci- 
dental charges 

Bent  and  taxes     

©•"Oipo  ..«  ...  ...  ...  a«. 

Interest  paid  upon  deposits        

Annuities  ...        

Deposits  returned 

Available  funds — 
Capital  in  shareholders*  hands,  due  when 

called  up  213,282 

Balances  in  local  banks,  and  due  by  agents    2,439 
Balance  at  banker's        ...        ...        ...  10,647 

Balance  at  chief  offices 217 

Balance  at  City  office      15 


59 
1,450 

459 

952 

1,022 

3,S04 
191 


786 
110 

360 
262 

307 

452 

84 

1,124 
146 

5,113 


17     3 
0    0 


0 
13 
13 

1 
3 


9 
9 
0 

6 

7 


II     8 
2     0 


9 

4 


0 
0 


1  7 
8  0 

4  1 

2  10 
15  7 

6  9 

17  5 

0  0 


0  0 

8  8 

17  1 

5  5 

3  1 


£318,041  17     0 


"It  will  be  observed  that  the  finegoinff  balanee-sheet 
is  brought  down  only  to  the  80th  June,  whilst  the  state- 
ment oif  business  extends  to  the  80th  September  lart. 
This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  in  order  to 
account  for  any  apparent  discrepancy  respecting  the 
amount  of  life  premiums  shown  to  have  been  received. 
The  amount  of  life  premiums  reodved  between  the  dOth 
of  June  and  the  80th  of  September,  in  the  present  year, 
will  be  given  In  the  next  account  rendered  by  the  Di- 
rectors. 

'*It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the 
various  items  comprised  in  the  balance-sheet,  the  Direc- 
tors being  impressed  with  the  bdief  that  such  a  course 
is  needless.  A  document  so  satisfactory  in  itself  for  a 
young  Institution  has  rarely  been  presented. 

"  'nie  Directors  recommend  that  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  be  paid  on  the  paid-up  capital, 
from  the  date  of  payment  to  the  80th  of  September  last, 
and  that  snch  interest  shall  be  payable  on  and  after  the 
25th  October,  1865. 

*'  The  Directors  have  to  announce  thalv  in  conseqoenee 
of  the  increasing  business  and  general  requirements  of 
the  AsBOciation,  they  have  been  compelled  to  seek  more 
commodious  offices.  They  have  therefore  concluded 
arrangements,  on  advantageous  terms,  for  premises 
situate  No.  8,  Cannon-street,  City,  wiadi  they  pr(^K)se 
occupying  with  the  least  posuble  delay. 

**  The  Directors  now  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  success  of  the  institution. 

''It  must  at  all  times  be  home  in  mind  that  three 
elements,  at  least,  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Institution  : — 

"  I.  Sound,  liberal,  and  practical  principles  of  bon- 
ness,  whereby  the  greatest  benefit  is  secured  to 
the  largest  number  of  persons. 
"  II.  Suffidency  of  capital,  experienced  and  enter- 
priang  management,  and  continuous  pnblidty 
of  prindples  and  objects. 
'*  III.  Co-operative  power,  connsfang  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  personally  interested  individuals,  whose 


own  advantage  is  identified  with  the  suooessful 
progress  of  the  Institntion. 

"  These  three  elements  are  essential  to  the  proqierity 
of  an  ofi&oe^  and  it  is  becanse  they  were  fully  pnyrided 
for  in  its  preliminary  arrangements,  that  the  Unity 
General  is  now  enabled  to  publish  to  the  world  so  satts- 
fhctorv  an  account  of  its  career. 

"The  prindples  of  business,  which  are  fully  described 
in  the  prospectus,  afford  to  an  assurer  unusual  advan- 
tages^ and  give  him  a  strong  persoaal  iatensst  in  the 
Institution.  They  moreover  m^e  providon  for  his  pe- 
cuniary reverses,  secure  benefits  for  his  family,  and  by 
many  new,  varied,  useM,  and  benefidal  adaptations, 
render  life  assurance  acceptable  as  an  investment. 

"  In  fact,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  misfar- 
tunes  of  its  assurers,  and  by  these  means  seeking  to 
realise  a  profit,  the  Umty  (Seneral,  at  snch  a  pcnod, 
confers  important  benefits  on  them,  and  by  so  ddng 
removes  from  the  system  of  life  assurance  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstades  to  its  practical  development." 


The  Boyal  Insuranoe  Company.— We  extract  the 
following  ftom  the  Report  for  the  year  1854 : — 

*'Tbe  life  premiums  received  for  the  first  yearns  ope- 
rations amounted  but  to  about  1,500/.,  and  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  sum  not  Ur  short  of  30,000/.,  to  whidi 
amount  it  is  expected  they  will  nearly  reach  this  year. 

"The  sum  which  the  Durectors  are  enabled  to  carry 
off  from  this  branch  for  the  use  of  the  proprieton  is 
7,8192. 15s.  6d. 

"With  respect  to  the  polides  entitled  to  partkipa- 
tion,  the  result  more  than  equals  the  highest  expectation 
fonnad  of  it;  and  the  Directors  recommend  the  an« 
nonncement  of  a  bonus  of  22.  per  cent,  on  the  sum 
assured,  for  every  entire  year  a  policy  with  profits  has 
been  in  existence. 

"  The  remarkable  expandon  of  the  Fire  Department, 
which  has  been  observed  and  commented  on  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Company,  has  hitherto  had  no 
check.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  piemiLms  for 
the  year  1854  is  upwards  of  16,0002.,  whilst  the  balanoe 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  for  that  period  is 
28,8162.  158.,  exceeding  the  amount  reported  for  any 
similar  period  for  the  last  few  years.  The  American 
buduess  presents  a  very  favourable  aspect  fbr  the  last 
six  months,  the  balance  at  present  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  acoount  for  that  peribd  exceedmg  the  debit 
balance  of  the  preceding  twdve  months.  The  losses  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  same  time  have,  however,  been 
very  heavy,  and  have  pressed  with  some  severity  on 
many  of  the  insuranoe  establishments  of  the  conntry. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  occurrence  of  these  sa- 
verse  contingendes,  the  balanoe  to  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  for  the  expired  six  months  of  the  present  year 
may  be  estimated,  after  deducting  expenses,  at  l6fi20L 
3s.  lid. 

"  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  Directors  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  two  sums  adverted  to — ^viz.,  the  amonnt  cf 
profit  and  loss  for  the  year  1854;,  and  the  proprietors' 
portion  of  the  surplus  on  the  Life  branch,  amounting  to- 
gether to  36,6362.  10s.  6J. ;  and  conddering  that  the 
shareholders  may  naturally  expect  to  partidpi^  at  the 
same  time  as  the  policy  holders,  in  the  advantage  of  the 
life  branch,  and  that  any  amount  apportioned  from  that 
fund  will  incur  no  danger  of  creating  an  annual  prece- 
dent, as  its  appropriation  is  fixed  at  intervals  of  five 
years^  apart,  the  Board  of  Directors  condder  that  a 
bonus  of  Is.  6d.  per  share  nuy  be  paid  from  the  Life 
surplus  adverted  to,  in  addition  to  an  amount  of  divi- 
dend and  bonus  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  previous^ 
year.  They,  therefore,  propose  that  a  dividend  of  Ss. 
per  share,  and  a  bonus  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  for  the  last 
year  be  declared,  botlrfiree  of  income-tax." 

The  Report  was  nnanimondy  adopted. 
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The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  one  of 
its  meetings  in  October,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
declares  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  could 
not  have  been  enforced,  except  for  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Anstralia  and  CaUfomia ;  and  that  the 
Legislature,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  oould  not 
have  foreseen  these  discoveries.  The  latter  state- 
ment is  undeniably  true,  and  the  former  cannot  be 
donbted  by  any  person  who  has  studied  the  opera- 
tions of  tiie  Act.  The  evils  connected  with  our 
system  of  currency  were  described  in  this  ma« 
gazine,  in  1847  (when  the  Act  of  1844  was  for  a 
period  suspended),  and  in  subsequent  years.  The 
periodical  paralysis  imposed  by  this  system,  of 
which  the  Act  of  1844  was  only  an  aggravation,  on 
commerce  and  labour,  has  been  delayed  longer  in 
the  present  than  in  the  previous  decennial  periods, 
by  the  q^uantities  of  gold  suddenly  drawn  into 
active  existence.  It  is  impossible  that  the  world 
can  have  liad  these  large  additions  made  to  its  ck- 
culating  medium,  without  some  changes  upon  the 
relations  of  money  to  work;  but  they  have  not  been 
felt  in  Britain.  An  indirect  action  has  occurred  on 
labour,  in.  consequence  of  an  unprecedented  emigra- 
tion ;  and  the  latter  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  m  Australia ;  but  few  traces  of  the 
precious  metal  received  from  the  antipodes  remain 
at  home.  On  the  contrary,  while  we  write  Man- 
chester proposes  to  go  idle,  because  the  spinners 
wish  to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
operatives  refuse  their  consent  to  the  arrangement ; 
while  Gksgow  joins  Birmingham  in  denouncing  the 
Act  of  1844. 

The  prosperity  of  modem  years  has  arrived  at 
the  manufacturing  operatives  in  homoDopathio  quan- 
tities, if  it  has  reached  them  in  any  shape.  The 
wages  paid  to  spinners  and  weavers  this  year  are 
not  greater  than  those  paid  ten  years  since  ;*  but  the 
price  of  bread  is  higher  thui  at  any  period  for 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

*  The  wages  of  ipiimen  were  ledoced  in  1847,  bnt 
increaied,  we  beliere,  in  1863. 


months  in  1847.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in 
the  famine  year  of  1847,  was  69s.  9d.,  and  in  1854, 
it  was  72s.  5d.  The  prices  in  May,  June,  July,  and 
August,  of  1847,  were  higher  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding, or  any  other  months,  of  1854 ;  but  the 
average  of  the  two  years  stood  as  already  quoted. 
The  present  price  of  wheat  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
highest  figures  of  1847 ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 
results  from  speculation.  This  statement  is,  we 
believe,  partially  inaccurate,  like  another,  which 
aschbea  high  prices  to  the  war.  Hostilities  can  only 
have  affected  the  supply  of  com  from  Russia  and 
the  regions  of  Turkey  which  export  from  the 
Danube.  We  imported  in  1853,  the  last  year  of 
peace,  1,704,837  qaartera  of  grain,  of  all  kinds,  from 
Russia.  This  was  larger,  by  870,420  quarters,  than 
the  importation  of  any  previous  year  from  that 
country,  except  1847,  when  the  gross  amount 
reached  2,151,768  quarters.  The  importation  of 
all  descriptions  of  grain  from  the  Turkish  dominions 
in  1853,  amounted  to  2,052,319  quarters,  of  which 
665,106  quarters  were  fh)m  Wallachia  and  Moldavia. 
A  part  of  the  produce  of  Bulgaria  may  also  be  ex- 
ported from  the  Danube ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  war  has  iuterfered  with  our  purchases  of 
grain  to  a  larger  extent  than  2,369,943  quarters  of 
all  descriptions,  in  every  form;  being  the  amount  of 
our  greatest  receipts  in  any  season,  excepting  1847, 
from  Russia  and  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 

The  drought  in  America  during  1854  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  cause  of  defective  supplies  from 
that  quarter;  but  it  could  not  have  afTected 
materially  the  price?  and  receipts  of  1854, 
although  it  may  have  operated  pr^udicially  on 
those  of  1855;  and  from  the  States  and  the 
British  North  American  provinces  we  imported,  in 
1854,  2,220,980  quarters  of  all  grains  in  every  form, 
being  more  than  in  any  preceding  year,  except  1847. 
Our  home  crop  of  1853  was  below,  and  that  of 
1854  was  much  over,  an  average ;  while  the  im- 
portations of  grain  were  only  smaller  in  1854  than 
in  1853  by  2,263,591  quarters.  This  difiference 
was  considered  not  nearly  equivalent  to  the  increase 
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of  our  home  fields ;  yet  the  average  price,  of  1853, 
was  53s.  3d.,  and  of  1854,  72s.  5d.  The  mode  of 
keeping  our  accoonts,  not  from  one  harvest  to  the 
next,  but  from  one  new  year's  day  to  the  follow- 
ing, mixes  the  results  of  a  bad  or  a  good  harvest, 
throwing  them  over  parts  of  two  years.  Thus  the 
prices  for  six  or  seven  months  of  1853  were  affected 
by  the  yield  of  1852 ;  and  an  equal  period  of  1854 
was  regulated  by  the  returns  of  1853,  although  this 
arrangenfent  was  modified  by  the  fact  that  July 
came  last  year  before  good  judges  of  growing  crops 
expected  a  heavy  return.  The  mystery  attending 
upon  these  prices  will  not  be  lessened  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  importations  in  nine  month*  of  the 
last  with  those  for  nine  months  of  the  present 
season,  being  to  October  in  both  years : — 


1854. 

1866. 

B^duction. 

6,010,634     ...     4«,B30.S60     .. 

.     1,480,274  qn. 

3,666,610     . 

.     1,344,538     ...     2,221,072  cwti. 

The  first  line  relates  to  grain  of  all  descriptions, 
and  the  second  to  flour  and  meal  of  all  kinds.  The 
differences  are  considerable,  but  not  more  than  the 
improvement  in  the  home  crops  amply  covered.  The 
official  return  of  corn  sold  in  290  of  the  principal 
market  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  shows  a  very 
serious  reduction  in  recent  seasons,  to  which  we 
attach  limited  importance,  because  the  returns  are 
carelessly  kept,  and  more  com  is  now  sold  directly 
from  the  f annex  to  the  miller,  without  a  journey  to 
the  market  town,  than  in  former  years.  The  act 
extending  the  number  of  towns  at  which  returns 
are  made  came  into  operation  in  1842.  Taking 
the  subsequent  years  from  1843  to  1854  indusive, 
we  have  two  divisions  of  six  years— the  former  and 
the  later.  The  figures  in  the  following  lines  give 
the  average  sales  in  these  years.  The  first  line 
belongs  to  the  former  and  the  second  to  the  later 
period : — 

Qn.  Qn.  Bedootion. 

"Wheat...  6,570,317  ...  4,492,992  ...  1,077,326 
Barley...  2,576,962  ...  2,300,082  ...  276,880 
OaU 1,693,878  ...     875,096  ...     818,782 

We  cannot  believe  in  these  figures  as  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  the  crops  in  England  and  Wales. 
Nobody  ever  pretonded  that  these  returns  were 
exact,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  have  become 
gradually  more  inexact.  The  absolute  ignorance 
on  the  subject  loudly  proclaims  the  need  of  agri- 
cultural statistics.  A  tolerably  perfect  set  of  re- 
turns has  been  procured  for  Irehmd,  and  it  shows 
a  decline  in  cereal  crops  since  1843,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  partially  recovered.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  for  Scotland,  has 
procured  an  approximation  to  accuracy  in  the 
returns  for  that  country.  But  in  England  rural 
blackness  and  darkness  prevail  on  the  subject. 
If  the  sales  returned  for  the  290  towns  represent 
t])c  growth  in  the  country,  guano  and  deep  draining 
and  high  farming  are  making  sorry  work  in  Eng- 
land; but  we  disbelieve  the  inference  from  these 
sales,  and  the  returns  may  be  considered  so  many 
deceptions. 


A  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land  under  cereal 
crops  must  be  admitted,  to  account  for  the  prevalent 
high  prices ;  but  it  is,  almost  certainly,  far  under  the 
proportion  implied  by  these  reports ;  for  that  would 
be  one-tenth  on  barley,  one-fifth  on  wheat,  and  one- 
half  on  oats. 

If  we  had  a  large  increase  of  population  to  pro- 
vide with  bread,  that  fact  would  explain  the  state 
of  prices ;  but,  ineluifing  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  isles  have  not  increased  greatly  for 
ten  years.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  1843,  was  sixteen  three-eighths  millions ;  and  in 
1854,  eighteen  five-eighths  millions.  The  average  of 
the  first  six  years  that  we  have  previously  named  is 
sixteen  three-quarters  millions,  and  of  the  second 
period  eighteen  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  averages  is  one  and  on&-half 
millions,  and  between  the  extremes  two  and  a 
quarter  millions. 

The  figures  are  not,  of  course,  from  a  census, 
but  from  an  estimate.  The  population  of  Scotland 
has  increased  between  the  extreme  periods  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  tlu^  of  Ireland 
has  diminished  by  certainly  one  million — leaving  a 
general  increase  of  one  and  a-half  million.  But  the 
diflterence  between  the  importation  of  grain  in  1843 
and  1854  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  5,544,984 
quarters — far  more  than  the  one  and  a-half  mil- 
lions of  extra  stomachs,  for  whom  provision  has  to 
be  made,  could  consume.  The  common  calculation 
that  one  quarter  of  grain  is  required  for  each 
individual  would  of  course  give  one  and  a-haif 
million  quarters  as  the  extra  quantity  needed  for 
the  new  inhabitente,  leaving  four  millions  of 
quarters  over  that  amount  as  the  deficiency  of  our 
home  crops.  The  only  answer  to  all  these  figures 
is  to  be  found  in  the  gratifying  stetement  that 
people  eat  more  and  live  better  now  than  they  did 
in  1843.*  It  has  been  made  repeatedly,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  expressing  more  than  a  hope 
that  it  is  correct.  Among  that  class  of  operatives 
whose  wages  have  not  been  increased,  the  idea  is 
likely  to  be  without  any  foundation  in  the  present, 
for  the  past,  or  the  previous  year,  after  August 
Among  the  middle  or  higher  classes  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  change  has  occurred.  We  have 
read  letters  in  the  Times  advising  families  to  deny 
themselves  pastry  and  puddings,  and  calculations 
of  the  quantity  of  flour  that  would  be  economised 
by  this  course,  so  unpopular  with  the  juvenile 
members  of  society ;  and  also  of  the  reduction  in 
price  that  would  ensue  by  a  general  Save-the-last- 
mouthful  Society — a  confederation  for  taking  one 
bite  of  bread  at  each  meal  less  than  usual — a 
voluntary  going  upon  short  rations ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any  of  these  contrivances. 
People  who  will  not  spare  beer  to  cheapen  bread, 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  starve  themselves,  even 
in  a  small  degree,  for  private  economy  and  the 

*  Since  1849  a  Urge  decmie  has  occurred  in  the  nanber 
of  persoos  reeeiviDg  parochia!  nlirf  in  Iidand.  In  Irdiad 
the  redaction  is  638,928 ;  and  in  Enf^baid,  95,265. 
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public  good.  The  value  of  rough  labour,  and  the 
wages  of  some  classes  of  artists  have  been  in- 
creased, and  ifc  is  pleasing  to  find  that  they  have 
been  expended  partially  in  a  better  quality  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  bread. 

This  episode  on  grain  is  introduced  to  show  that 
the  operative  classes  have  paid,  or  are  paying,  in 
the  high  price  of  grain,  for  all  the  gold  discovered 
in  late  years.  Our  population  has  increased  within 
the  periods  named ;  yet  its  working  power  may  be 
reduced.  Numbers  are  not  the  test  of  strength ; 
and  although  more  millions  have  come  into,  than 
have  gone  from,  the  islands,  within  th^  last  twelve 
years,  yet  the  former  require  time  to  mature  them 
for  work,  and  many  of  the  latter  went  out  in 
manhood.  The  public  have  been  told,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  that  the  British  isles 
contain  more  fighting  men  at  the  present  than  at 
any  former  period  of  their  history.  The  statement 
may  be  true ;  but  if  the  emigration  from  our  shores 
since  1847  had  not  been  treble  the  average  of  the 
previous  eight  years,  it  is  obvious  that  they  would 
have  had  a  still  greater  number  of  residents  in  the 
prime  of  life  than  they  now  possess.  Work  might 
not  have  been  easily  found  for  all  our  labourers  and 
operatives ;  but  their  absolute  number  would  have 
been  greater. 

Ingenious  theories  have  been  propounded  to 
show  that  emigration  does  not  exactly  weaken  the 
Tcmaining  and  productive  population  in  the  propor- 
tion that  figures  indicate.  These  sophistries — for 
they  are  nothing  better — may  be  made  shadowless 
by  a  very  easy  and  short  demonstration.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  instead  of 
taking  a  conscription  of  ten  in  a  thousand  of  its 
population,  should  draw  two  hundred  effective  men 
per  thousand  inhabitants;  if  that  proportion  exist,  he 
would  leave  few  or  none  behind,  and  the  soil  would 
be  either  neglected  or  indifferently  tilled.  Emi- 
gration has  a  similar  result.  If  all  the  males  fh>m 
sixteen  to  sixty  were  withdrawn  from  the  Lothians 
next  year,  the  crops  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  "  thin  on  the  ground.'^ 

We  do  not  oppose  emigration  on  a  proper 
scale ;  and  although  it  was  left  for  many  years  to 
private  enterprise,  which  ended  in  young  men,  or 
men  of  middle  life,  abandoning  the  aged  and  the 
young,  and  proceeding  to  strange  lands  in  utter 
recklessness  of  the  Mormon  tenets,  yet  it  formed 
new  communities  where  population  gradually 
assumed  fair  proportions,  while  the  number  of 
departures  scarcely  affected  the  general  result  at 
home.  The  state  of  matters  has  been  widely 
different  for  tne  past  seven  years.  The  emigration 
from  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  averaged  114,821 
individuals  per  anr'im ;  and  from  1847  to  1853 
inclusive,  the  next  period  of  seven  years,  the 
annual  average  was  363,562  persons.  The  largest 
emigration  was  in  1852 ;  and  since  then  it  has 
declined.  The  number  of  emigrants  last  year  was 
322,112;  and  during  the  present  year  it  has 
decreased  greatly ;  but  the  total  number  from  the 
beginning  of  1840  to  the  dose  of  1864,  was 


3,133,414  persons,  of  whom  over  six  hundred 
thousand  went  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  to  Australia.  In 
recent  years  many  emigrants  for  Canada  pass 
through  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  now,  undoubtedly^ 
smaller  than  it  was  ten  years  since.  The  inha- 
bitants of  England  and  Wales  have  increased 
during  that  period,  according  to  the  official  esti- 
mates, by  1,896,000 ;  and  the  Scotch  increase,  at 
the  same  proportion,  would  be  316,000.  These 
estimates  are,  however,  not  reliable ;  for  the  increase 
of  births  over  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
1840  to  1854  inclusive,  was  1,741,784;  but  the 
estimated  increase  of  population  is  given  at 
2,902,000.  If  the  registry  of  births  and  deaths 
were  precise,  their  difference  must  be  the  increase  or 
reduction  of  population,  independent  of  emigration 
or  immigration.  An  extensive  immigration  has 
occurred  into  England  out  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  have  done  more  than  replace  English 
emigrants;  and  the  immigration  from  Scotland 
would  be  scarcely  perceptible  on  these  large 
numbers.  The  official  estimates  are  probably 
exaggerated,  and  the  calculations  will  not  be 
sustained  by  enumeration. 

This  supposition  will  only  increase  the  proba* 
bility  that  the  cultivation  of  cereal  crops  has 
decreased  during  the  last  septennial  period  at  home. 
Our  emigrants  to  the  United  States  during  these 
years  have  not,  perhaps,  replaced  in  the  eastern 
States  the  wave  of  population  migrating  westward 
to  California ;  southward,  to  Texas.  Our  emigrants 
to  Australia,  during  the  same  period,  exceed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  who  do  little 
towards  the  production  of  their  own  food.  The  two 
gold-fields  have  probably  drawn  one  million  of  per* 
sons  into  this  trade,  unconnected  with  the  growth 
of  cereal  productions.  This  number  is  far  above 
that  of  absolute  gold  diggers;  but,  perhaps,  not 
over  the  number  of  persons  directly  or  indireotly 
dependent  upon  that  new  profession.  Part  of  these 
populations  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  oultivar 
tion  of  the  soil,  in  which  they  were  formerly  en« 
gaged ;  and  have  been  turned  from  producers  into 
purchasers  of  com.  This  movement  has  been 
entirely  supplied  from  Europe,  and  principally  from 
the  British  isles;  for  although  tiie  Califomians 
may  be  natives  of  the  States,  yet  their  old  places 
have  been  taken  by  natives  of  England,  Scotlanc^ 
or  Ireland. 

The  reduction  of  four  milHon  quarters,  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  our  cereal  productions, 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  small  decrease  in  the  sur- 
plus of  the  United  States ;  while  Australia  has 
taken  all  the  com  of  New  Zealand,  of  South  Africa, 
and  quantities  of  rice  from  India.  The  reduction 
at  home  has  been  apparent  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  cultivation  of  fiax 
has  extended  in  the  two  latter  countries ;  and  the 
breadth  of  bind  in  green  crops  and  pasturage  may 
have  been  increased.  The  diflbrence  would  scarcely 
strike  the  eye  of  casual  observers  in  ordinary 
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oountries;  for  wbQe  mankind  use  tUirtj  millbn 
qnartera  of  grain  for  food  in  our  islands,  horses 
have  to  be  fed,  seed  to  be  foond,  and  breweries,  with 
their  reUtives,  distilleries^  to  be  kept  going;  so  that 
the  quantity  named  may  not  be  more  than  five  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  harrest.  The  change  may  have 
ooooired  without  notice  among  farmers  themselTes ; 
for  even  upon  a  farm  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres, 
it  would  not  excite  much  attention;  while  the 
larger  part  of  the  deficiency  obviously  originatea  in 
IrelantL 

The  war  excited  by  Mammon,  therefore^  may 
have  more  to  do  with  the  cause  of  our  present 
high  prices  than  that  commenced  by  Nicholas.  The 
gold  dug  for  us  may  be  dear,  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  its  cost  in  corn — that  should  have  been 
nwpcd,  but  was  never  sown ;  or  even  ia  the  cost  of 
feeding  those  diggers  who  had  previously  pkmghed 
the  soil.  An  increase  of  10s.  per  quarter  upon  the 
price  of  wheat  is  equivalent  to  fifteen  millions  au« 
nually;  and  that  may  be  all  the  profit  we  have 
taken  out  of  the  gold  mines.  Our  object  will  be 
served  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  people  at 
home  have  paid  for  the  gold  of  Australia  and  GaU- 
fomia.  They  have  a  set  off  in  the  demand  raised 
by  the  new  colony  and  the  new  state  for  manufac- 
tures ;  and  if  that  has  not  been  profitable  to  mer- 
chants, it  has  paid  the  operatives,  although  not  per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  their  extra  outlay  iot  food. 

Our  gold,  then,  has  cost  us  a  fuU  price,  and 
what  have  we  gained  in  exchange  P  Our  circu- 
lating medium  is  a  mixture  of  metal  and  paper : 
but  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  former.  Aa 
increase  of  gold  in  stock  would  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  an  increased  currency,  or  to  the 
power  of  making  more  notes.  We  have  received 
enormous  supplies  of  gold  since  1860 ;  but  they 
have  disappeared.  No  mortal  man  cui  say,  with 
any  certain  assurance,  where  they  are  Uiis  month. 
Merchants  do  not  warehovise  gold  ia  large  quan- 
tities, for  it  is  more  conveauent  at  their  credit  with 
the  bankers.  The  latter  do  not  retam  gold  bcos 
or  dust  over  their  prescribed  amount,  for  they  live 
upon  interest,  and  can  always  make  Bomethiog-^ 
and  at  present  more  than  it  should  bring-^foi 
money.  The  Bank  of  England  keeps,  as  by  law 
provided,  the  greatest  stock  of  gold  in  the 
country ;  and  it  shows  no  enlargement  since  the 
days  of  Australian  and  Californian  excitement. 
That  stock  was  never  nader  «  quarterly  average  of 
nine  and  three-quarter  millions  in  the  distress  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Aot  of  184;4',  during  im.  At  the 
commencement  ol  the  past  month  it  was  only  one 
and  three-quarter  millions  more^  The  remunder 
of  fifty  millions  received  from  Australia  aid  Calir 
fomia  has  gone,  "nobody  knows  where,"  unless 
those  nations  of  "lees  advmturons  spirits,"  who 
content  themselves  with  the  tillage  of  their  farms 
at  home,  have  got  part  of  the  balance;  and  a 
handsome  sum  it  may  make. 
.  Some  parties  believe  that  a  larger  number  of 
sovereigns  circulate  now  in  the  countiy  than  were 
employed  ia  fonaer  times.    The  Mint  work-bills 


afford  very  little  countenance  to  this  idea.  The 
average  annual  n^ke  of  money  for  six  years  from 
1842  to  1847  was  6,392,893/.,  and  for  the  subse- 
quent seven  years,  or  to  the  last  year,  it  was 
5,266,316/.  The  copper  and  silver  coinage  forms 
a  limited  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  has  a  yerj 
small  result  upon  the  general  calculation.  The 
cdnage  in  1862  amounted  to  nearly  nine  millions, 
and  in  1863  to  something  over  twelve  and  a-half 
millions.  In  these  years  a  marked  increase  occur- 
red, bat  a  large  number  of  sovereigns  were  sent  to 
Australia.  The  total  gold  coinage  since  1850 
inclusive,  amounts  to  almost  thirty  millions  siul 
three-quarters,  giving  an  average  of  six  millions 
annually.  The  entire  sum,  although  Luge,  does 
not  account  for  the  missing  gold,  even  if  all  the 
thirty  millions  were  to  be  found  between  ILirkwall 
and  Portsmouth,  Galway  and  Hull;  while  we  knov 
that  gold  is  frequently  exported  in  the  form  of 
sovereigns,  and  they  are  not  uncommon,  butalwajs 
welcome,  visitors  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Other  persons  believe  that  a  large  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  into  differ- 
ent articles.  The  absorption  of  the  metal  in  this 
way  maj  have  extended  slowly,  yet  not  to  a  ?ast 
amount;  for  articles  of  gold  endure  long,  and  even 
yet  are  not  numerous  or  weighty  among  the  middle 
classes.  The  probability,  however,  shows  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  a  single  standard  of  vabe,  since 
mahogany  or  rosewood  would  suit  equally  well  in 
some  respects  with  gold,  if  the  latter  is  likelj  to 
be  uaed  up  for  private  purposea  in  inconvenient 
quantities. 

Correnoy  reformers  consist  of  two  great  dasses, 
and  each  subdivides  into  numerous  sections.  The 
queation,  in  all  its  details,  is  drier  than  dost  in  a 
good  March  day,  and  the  public  do  not,  therefore, 
give  it  the  same  attention  as  the  ballot,  or  chorch- 
rates,  or  an  appropriation  clause,  or  anything  else 
whatever — although  it  annually  appropriates  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  far  more  important  than 
the  house-duty  or  the  income-tax,  or  any  other 
pajymeut  for  national  revenue,  onerous  and  oppres- 
sive, although  necessary. 

Beformers  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  18^ 
want  ita  undoing ;  and  some  of  them  would  con- 
tentedly recede  to  1843.  Other  reformers  of  the 
currency  system  desire  to  pull  down  all  the  fabric 
built  up  aince  1819.  The  Act  of  1844,  with  its 
collateral  branches,  fixed  the  promissory-note  cir- 
culation at  the  average  issue  of  bankers  for  some 
time  previously.  Any  addition  to  this  iseoe  must 
now  be  supported  by  an  equivalent  increase  of  gold 
in  the  coffecB  of  joint-stock  and  private  banks.  It 
secured  to  the  Bank  of  England  a  circulation  based 
upon  the  Government  debt  of  fourteen  millions; 
and  all  its  excess  over  that  sum  also  must  be  backed 
in  gold.  It  provided  that  all  bankingcompanieswhich 
might  be  formed,  after  its  own  existence,  shonld 
consist  of  shares  of  £100 ;  and  that  one-half  of  the 
capital  should  be  paid  before  the  conunencementof 
business.  The  latter  arrangement  is  unexceptioDAi. 
The  transaction  of  banking  buaineas  without  capital 
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is  an  evident  error.  The  Sootch  banks  have  ibeir 
nominal  capital  made  real  by  full  payment^  with 
few  exceptions.  Tbe  Irish  banks,  especiallj  in  the 
north,  am  in  the  same  position.  These  companies 
can  discbarge  part  of  the  expectations  formed  of 
banking  companies,  by  assisting  their  cnstomers 
daring  pressure  from  their  own  resources.  The 
old  joint-stock  banks  of  the  metropolis,  on  the 
other  hand,  resemble  inverted  pyramids.  They 
haye  little  of  their  own,  except  the  right  to  make 
calls,  which  the  directors,  who  are  the  representa- 
tives or  servants  of  the  other  shareholders,  are 
unlikely  to  exercise  at  periods  of  inconvenient 
pressure.  They  realise  one  of  the  speculations  of 
the  medieeval  schoolmen,  and  practically  show  how 
monetary  angels  can  dance  upon  the  very  needle- 
points of  capital.  The  ability  of  the  shareholders 
to  discharge  calls  to  the  extent  of  their  subscrip- 
tions is  not  necessarily  doubted  by  those  who  would 
prefer  to  see  the  thing  accomplished,  and  who 
know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  during  a  period  of 
pressure,  it  will  be  done.  The  very  large  dividends 
paid  by  these  banks,  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
the  country,  are  earned  by  trading,  not  with  their 
own  capital,  but  with  borrowed  money.  That  is 
true  of  all  banks,  in  some  measure;  but  their 
capital  is  expected  to  bear  some  nearer  proportion 
to  their  transactions  than  has  been  the  case  with 
some  of  the  joint-stock  banks  formed  in  England 
before  the  Act  of  1844.  Our  remarks  are  iiot 
applicable  against  the  solvency  of  the  companies, 
which  is  undoubted,  but  their  incompetency  to 
assist  commerce  in  a  crisis.  The  joint-stock  banks, 
formed  since  the  date  of  that  act,  must  be  in 
actual  possession  of  one-half  of  their  subscribed 
capital,  and  will  be  more  useful  institutions  than 
their  predecessors. 

The  provision  in  the  act  that  limits  banking 
business  to  companies,  with  shares  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  arises  out  of  the  desire  to  provide  for 
their  solvency,  in  securing  a  chiss  of  holders  who 
can  deal  in  stock  of  this  magnitude;  but  tl^ 
device  cannot  effect  the  object,  while  it  practically 
limits  the  number  of  persons  who  can  partieipefte 
in  the  profits  originating  in  this  description  of  traffic. 

The  act  of  1844  was  intended  to  secure  the 
convertibility  of  bank-notes — that  is  to  say,  to 
make  us  all  sure  of  five  sovereigns  for  every  note 
of  five  pounds  that  we  may  hold.  This  was  its 
ostensible  object ;  but  it  had  bidden  purposes  to 
serve.  Very  few  persons,  indeed,  were  incon- 
venienced by  the  difficulty  of  turning  Bank  of 
England  notes  into  gold.  The  public  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  notes,  and  they  never  thought  of 
the  gold  that  they  represent.  The  real  convertibility 
of  a  note  currency  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
possession  of  coin  to  an  equal  value ;  but  issuers 
promise  to  pay  in  bullion  what  they  expect  to  be 
sought  in  only  comparatively  small  quantities. 
The  Bank  of  England  at  no  period,  since  1844, 
could  have  paid  its  circulation  in  gold  and  silver. 
At  present  it  could  pay  little  over  ten  shillings  per 
JL   In  1859  it  could  have  paid  sevjenteen  elSlifigs 


per  1/. ;  but  that  abundance  of  metal  has  been  of 
short  duration;  and  in  the  following  year  thirteen 
shillings  was  the  extreme  amount  of  its  capability. 
Many  persons  say  that  the  price  of  this  additional 
security  is  too  high.  The  country,  they  add,  has 
been  oompelled  to  pay  for  a  currency  never  required. 
A  panic,  they  think,  would  not  now  arise,  in  the 
ordinary  oireumstanoes  of  the  country,  for  gold ; 
but  it  experiences  severe  pressures  for  notes. 

The  convertibility  of  bank-notes  was  always  a 
fiction;  and  since  1844  it  has  only  been  a  little 
less  so  than  before.  The  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
was,  and  Lord  Orerstone  is,  the  leading  exponent 
of  convertibility.  They  never  controverted  the 
apparent  truth  that  the  paper  currency  is  not 
absolutely  convertible,  any  more  than  prosperous 
Life  Assurance  Societies  are  solvent,  under  a  pos- 
sible, but  not  a  probable,  contingency.  If  all  the 
notes  floatmg  in  the  country  were  gathered  together 
and  offered  for  gold  within  a  week,  they  could  not 
be  met.  If  all,  or  half,  or  one-third  of  the  lives 
on  which  policies  are  issued  were  to  lapse  within 
twelvemonths,  the  amounts  insured  could  not  be 
paid.  Panics  ocour  in  commerce,  and  phigucs  in 
life.  An  extraordinary  number  of  policies  may  fall 
in  during  a  single  year,  and  an  unusual  demand 
for  bullion  may  qccur  at  the  banks ;  yet  no  one 
questions  the  convertibility  of  all  the  notes  likely 
to  be  presented,  or  the  payment  of  all  the  policies 
that  will  be  probably  required.  Parliament  might, 
with  equal  sanity,  order  Life  Assurance  Companies 
to  keep  at  command  a  capital  equal  to  one-half  of 
their  policies,  as  to  requke  bankers  to  keep  a  given 
stock  of  bullion  to  meet  a  bare  possibility. 

The  advocates  of  the  Act  of  1844  perpetually 
say  that  it  has  wrought  well ;  and  yet  Lord  Over- 
stone  admits  that  it  may  require  to  be  occasionally 
suspended,  as  in  1847.  A  well- working  law,  that 
needs  occasional  suspension,  is  an  anomaly  in 
legislation,  and  if  its  character  and  its  necessities 
be  correctly  stated,  we  believe  it  is  the  only  ex- 
istence of  its  nature  iii  the  statute  book.  Lord 
Overstone,  in  his  evidence  before  the  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliiunent  on  the  subject^ 
harps  steadily  on  convertibility ;  yet  he  acknow* 
ledges  that  in  the  depth  of  a  panic,  when  his  con- 
vertibility is  on  trial,  even  if  the  note  should  not 
continue  convertible  into  bullion,  the  Act  should  be 
ooDTerted  into  nothing,  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
This  course  was  adopted  in  1847,  and  its  repetition 
has  been  nearly  accomplished  in  1856. 

LieutCTant-Colonel  J.  H.  Maodonald  published, 
last  month,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  an  enumeration  of 
the  errors  and  evils  of  this  act,  "  as  divulged  by 
liord  Oventone."*  It  is  an  able  analysis  of  the 
testimony  given  by  the  leading  abettor,  if  not  the 
author,  of  the  bill.  The  cross-examination  is  con- 
ducted without  any  mercy  or  regard  for  his  lord- 
ship's crotchets ;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  for 
this  zealous  friend  of  the  measure  to  show  that  he 
has  not  been  vigorously  testifying   against   its 
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existence.  That  pamphlet  may  bo  read  by  a 
merchant  carefully  after  dinner,  in  any  evening, 
and  when  he  has  finished,  he  will  most  probably 
go  to  bed  with  the  determination  of  rising  next 
morning  to  oppose  the  act ;  and  any  person  who  is 
himself  "  inconvertibly"  for  the  bill,  had  better  not 
harass  his  conscience  by  the  perusal  of  Maodonald 
on  Orerstone. 

Figures  never  clearly  show  the  precise  bearing 
of  an  Act  that  impedes  all  business  transactions ; 
for  the  circulating  medium,  whatever  it  may  be — 
metal  or  paper — is  the  blood,  the  life  of  commerce 
and  labour.  The  average  Bank  of  England  circu- 
lation of  1847  was  not  more  than  fi?e  per  cent, 
under  that  of  1846,  and  was  five  per  cent,  above 
that  of  either  of  the  two  following  years ;  and  1852 
came  before  any  material  increase  occurred.  The 
general  circulation  of  all  notes  in  the  three  king- 
doms daring  1847  was  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
four  following  years,  and  only  eight  and  a-half  per 
cent,  under  that  of  1846,  and  ten  per  cent,  under 
the  average  of  1845.  These  were  the  brief  margins 
between  confidence  and  a  crisis,  bankruptcy  and 
credit,  prosperity  and  ruin,  idleness  and  work. 
They  fail  to  represent  the  truth.  Statistics  in 
these  cases  are  not  realities.  The  "  circulation" 
of  1847  did  not  circulate.  The  stream  was  arrested 
by  the  Overstone  and  Peel  ligatures.  Notes  were 
issued  and  stored  past  by  all  persons  who  could  get 
at  them.  Fear  came  over  every  mind,  not  of  the 
letter  of  the  Act,  but  of  its  shadow. 

The  experiences  of  the  present  year  have  been 
similar.  Within  two  months  the  rate  of  discount 
rose  two  per  cent.  If  this  rate  affects  bilb  for  two 
hundred  millions — which  is  probable — the  gain  to 
capitalists,  and  the  loss  to  producers,  is  two  mil- 
lions for  six  months,  and  one  million  for  three ; 
part  of  the  payment  required  "now  and  then"  for 
that  shadow, "  convertibility,"  and  the  substance,  as 
before,  *'  inconvertibility." 

This  punishment  comes  always  in  company  with 
dear  bread,  upon  the  principle  that  misfortunes 
move  commonly  double.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  nation  from 
having  the  use  of  money  at  the  time  when  it  is 
more  than  usually  wanted.  The  people  thus  pay 
double  for  any  quantity  of  foreign  com  that  they 
require.  They  send  sovereigns  abroad  to  buy  grain, 
or  any  other  commodity,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  is  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  home 
circulation.  The  object  was,  doubtless,  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  goods  instead  of  hard  money,  by 
reducing  prices  and  wages.  Thus  dear  bread  is 
made  to  secure  low  wages  more  rapidly  than  would 
be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
This  is  a  high  price  again  to  charge  operatives,  not 
for  the  circulation  which  they  need,  but  the  nominal 
convertibility  which  they  do  not  want. 

The  price  rises  as  we  proceed.  Manufacturers 
limit  production  because  merchants  fear  to  buy;  and 
if  they  bought,  a  difficulty  exists  in  converting  their 
paper  into  anything  that  will  circulate.  Builders 
pause  in-  their  operations.     Farmers  are  unwilling 


to  expend  money  in  permanent  improvements. 
Landowners  will  not  invest  rents  in  new  trenches. 
All  classes  economise :  all  purchases  are  restricted. 
Attempts  to  reduce  wages  occur;  strikes  follow, 
as  the  employers  probably  wished,  and  society  has 
short  time  in  superabundance.  All  the  social 
misery  consequent  from  these  events  may  be  traced 
to  a  pretence  that  in  the  most  prosperous  times 
could  not  be  realised. 

Twq  classes  of  currency  reformers  exist :  those 
who  would  return  to  the  state  of  matters  before 
1844,  and  those  who  would  revert  to  a  previous 
period,  because  they  are  wiser  men.  Next  to  peace 
or  war,  the  Bank  Charter  will  be  the  question  of 
the  coming  session.  The  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1844  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  followed  by 
new  enactments  for  the  future.  The  Bank  of 
England  possesses  a  monopoly  at  present  which 
should  not  be  renewed.  It  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  justice.  No  reason  could  be  advanced 
for  the  retention  of  exclusive  privileges  by  the 
shareholders  of  one  trading  company  that  may  not 
be  applicable  to  those  of  any  other  concern,  in  any 
other  traffic.  The  Bank  of  England  is  empowered 
to  issue  notes  of,  or  over,  five  pounds  steriing  to 
the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  upon  the  security 
of  its  chiims  on  the  Qovemmentj  without  a  golden 
cover  or  sovereigns  to  balance  the  issue.  In 
equity,  let  the  legislature  give  to  any  other  bank- 
ing oompany — that  will  take  up  fourteen,  seven,  or 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  Government  stock,  and 
pledge  it  as  security  for  their  notes — an  equivalent 
privilege,  upon  the  same  condition  as  to  any  notes 
unsupported  by  Government  stock  that  they  may 
circulate.  No  other  oompany  may  be  inclined  to 
enter  upon  the  trade ;  but  in  that  case  the  idea  of 
monopoly  attached  to  the  Bank  of  England  will  be 
destroyed.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  other 
companies  would  seiae  the  opportunity  of  placing 
themselves  in  competition  with  the  lateMr.Cobbett's 
'*  Old  Lady  in  Threadaeedle- street,"  very  much  to 
tlie  advantage  of  both  (jovemment  and  the  people ; 
for  unless  the  Bank  of  England  was  coerced  to  make 
large  advances,  from  political  reasons,  in  October, 
and  even  November  last,  its  great  power  was  not 
exercised  with  sufficient  prudence. 

Next,  we  urge  upon  the  English  people  the  im- 
propriety of  their  abandonment  of  small  notes. 
They  are  no  more  liable  to  be  forged  than* larger  bills. 
They  are  far  more  convenient  than  sovereigns  in  the 
payment  of  small  accounts,  and  of  wages.  They 
are  not  liaUe  to  the  tear  uid  wear  of  gold  in  cir- 
culation. Their  value  may  be  protected  by  what- 
ever means  are  employed  for  the  security  of  five 
pound,  or  larger  notes.  They  are  found  to  he 
more  useful  than  sovereigns  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  they  deliver  the  pubUc  from  the  periodi- 
cal annoyance  and  loss  suffered  through  light  gold. 
English  writers  may  say  that  if  their  people  wish 
to  indulge  in  a  gold  currency,  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
have  no  right  to  complain.  They  might,  also, 
determine  to  drink  no  more  beer,  but  confine  their 
diurnal  libations  to  champagne  and  claret  thence- 
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forward.  Bat  we  absolatelj  dissent  from  this 
statement ;  {ox  in  times  of  pressare,  when  discounts 
are  difficult  and  dear  in  England,  they  are  affected 
alao  in  Sootiand  bj  quantifies  of  paper  sent  there 
to  be  "  oonyerted/'  as  to  the  more  eoonomioal  mar- 
ket. The  service  is  paid  for,  and  the  transactions 
are  remnneratiTe  to  capitalists ;  but  they  unsettle 
the  Seotohr— aad  probably,  also,  the  Irish  market — ^to 
an  extent  that  would  not  occur  if  smaller  notes  were 
aubetituted  for  soTcreigns  in  part  of  the  English 
eironiation ;  beeause  the  gold  thus  eoonomised 
wocdd  be  found  sufficient  for  all  our  internal  pur- 
poses— unless  we  drive  a  very  bad  trade  in  buying 
and  selling  with  the  world.  These  small  notes,  t£ 
the  present  system  be  conserved  and  extended, 
would  require  to  be  based  upon  a  fixed  proportion 
of  Government  stock  and  bullion ;  but  we  contend 
that  the  former  is  a  sufficient^  and  the  latter  an 
minecessary,  security. 

Some  writers  on  the  currency  have  advised  a 
national  issue  of  notes,  reoognised  as  a  legal 
tender  for  all  payments  to  the  Government  re- 
venue. IbLchequer  Bills  are  now  thrown  upon  the 
market  by  the  Government^  and  are  an  addition  to 
the  circidating  medium  in  large  amounts.  The 
fidends  and  supporters  of  the  present  system  know, 
surely,  that  Exchequer  Bills  pass  current  like  Bank 
of  Ikibgland  notes ;  and  if  they  were  divided,  re- 
divided,  and  subdivided  into  notes  of  twenty,  ten, 
and  five  pounds,  or  of  one  pound,  no  harm  could 
aoorue  to  society. 

The  Government  would  require  to  open  an  office 
for  the  issue  of  these  smiJl  bills.  The  claims  of 
their  creditors  for  dividends,  their  contractors  for 
goods,  and  their  servants  of  all  ranks  for  wages, 
oould  be  paid  by  credits  to  them  in  that  office. 
Their  checks  upon  these  credits  would  be  honoured 
in  this  Exchequer  currency,  bearing  an  interest  of 
2%  per  cent.,  or  whatever  sum  at  the  time  was 


consistent  with  the  value  of  money.  These  bills, 
great  and  small,  would  circulate  with  the  facility  of 
bank-notes ;  and  although  not  made  a  legal  tender 
for  any  other  payment,  except  revenue,  would  be 
readily  taken  for  all  descriptions  of  payment  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country.  Payments  out  of  the  country 
could  not  be  conveniently  made  in  this  currency ; 
and  the  wages  of  the  army  and  navy  might  be 
required  in  bullion — ^although  sailors  and  soldiers 
would  experience  no  greater  difficulty  with  these 
notes  than  they  do  now  with  those  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  that  embarrassment  consisting  only  in 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  adequate  numbers. 

The  pkn  would  relieve  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  his  periodical  applications  to  the 
city  for  cash  upon  his  bills ;  and  would,  in  some  mea- 
sure, relax  the  chains  wherein  bullion  has  fettered 
commerce. 

We  have  not  entered  upon  the  several  themes 
propounded  by  the  second  class  of  currency 
reformers  in  this  papery  because  its  length  com- 
pels us  to  pause.  We  recommend  in  the  preced- 
ing  pages  only  practical  alleviations  of  pressure  felt 
by  all  the  productive  classes.  We  recommend  them 
at  the  right  time ;  for  the  discussion  which  must 
occur  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  next  Session 
will  open  the  whole  series  of  questions  on  this 
perfect  prairie  of  debate.  The  resolutions  of  a 
few  Chambers  of  Commerce  will  not  move  the 
Cabinet,  for  several  of  its  members  are  stubborn 
monopolists,  and  violent  opponents  of  free-trade  in 
money  ;  but  if  the  constituencies  will  deal  plainly 
by  their  representatives  in  the  Commons,  some 
change  and  improvement,  perhaps  not  altogether 
complete,  but  yet  useful,  will  be  accomplished 
before  the  autumn  of  1866.  The  Premier  has  no 
personal  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  would  not,  we 
beUeve,  endanger  twenty  votes  in  the  House  to 
save  all  the  Currency  Acts  that  were  ever  passed. 


MARY   SUTHERLAND. 


A  TALB.      IH    riFTSBN    OHAPTEBS. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Could  Arthur  Sutherland  have  looked  back  six 
months  after  his  death,  he  would  scarcely  have  re- 
cognised in  Mary  the  child-like  buoyant  nature 
which  had  been  the  greatest  charm  of  his  short 
and  painful  life :  and  he  would  have  seen  his  old 
home  almost  as  much  changed.  Mrs.  Sutherland's 
now  slender  means  would  not  support  the  establish- 
ment they  had  hitherto  kept  up;  and  the  house, 
whieh  remainbd  in  heat  possession  for  life,  was  far 
larger  than  she  and  Miu^  could  possibly  require ; 
yet  she  would  cheerfully  have  endured  privation, 
and  even  want,  rather  than  have  left  its  roof.  As 
it  happened  it  had  two  entrances,  and  admitted  well 
of  being  divided ;  so  retaining  a  few  rooms,  amongst 
whi(4i  was  Arthur^B  study,  for  their  own  use,  the 


remainder,  with  the  garden,  was  let  to  a  neighbour, 
who  fortunately  took  it  off  their  handis  at  once. 

To  Mrs.  Sutherland  it  was  a  mournful  consola- 
tion to  rest  upon  the  pillow  where  her  child  had 
rested  last — to  tread  the  ground  his  feet  had  pressed; 
and,  while  such  associations  nursed  her  grief,  they 
certainly  softened  its  first  acuteness.  With  Mary, 
however,  it  was  far  otherwise.  She  could  not  com- 
prehend the  solace  her  mother  found  by  Arthur's 
grave ;  it  but  renewed  her  burning  tears  and  wild 
longings  for  his  presence.  It  may  have  been  that 
she  needed  Mrs.  Sutherland's  graver  years  and 
longer  experience  of  sorrow  to  mould  the  temper  of 
her  grief;  or,  perhaps,  her  ardent  and  impassioned 
nature  could  not  be  otherwise  than  lacerated  by  the- 
constant  recurrence  to  her  past  life  and  its  vanished 
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happiness.  Certain  it  is  that  day  by  day  she  faded, 
and  her  face  habitually  wore  a  snbdned  and  patient 
look,  unnatural  in  one  yet  in  the  morning  of  life. 
£yen  her  tears  were  changed,  and  as  she  sat  by  her 
brother's  window,  her  favourite  haunt  in  by-gone 
days,  they  would  gather  slow  and  heavy  in  her 
wistful  eyes,  without  sound  or  sob. 

Eveiy  spot  around  her  recalled  tlie  dead  or  the 
lost,  and  there  seemed  no  resting  place  on  any  side 
for  her  wounded  spirit.  Amy,  as  she  had  foreseen, 
withdrew  her  friendship  and  oorrespondenoe,  and 
that  with  marks  of  the  deepest  displeasure ;  and 
Aleck  Laurence,  with  little  generosity  or  delicacy, 
crossed  her  path  on  every  possible  occasion.  Yet 
she  could  not  believe,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  indif- 
ference, that  he  had  so  readily  forgotten  the  past ; 
and  her  self-reproach,  when  she  remembered  that 
her  hand  had  clouded  his  young  life,  was  harder  to 
bear  than  all  besides. 

She  never  regretted  her  decision,  however.  As 
her  judgment  matured,  and  she  grew  under  the 
silent  influences  of  her  present  life,  a  wide  chasm 
appeared  to  separate  her  from  her  former  self,  and 
she  knew  that  what  had  once  seemed  happiness 
could  not  now  satbfy  her  awakened  heart,  nor  fulfill 
its  desires. 

And  she  learnt,  too,  in  the  new  sense  of  loneliness 
which  fell  upon  her,  and  the  aching  want  which 
pursued  her  in  every  occupation,  how  one  image 
(all  unconsciously)  had  filled  her  thoughts,  mingled 
in  her  day-dreams,  and  strengthened  her  in  every 
good  and  holy  purpose.  Poor  Mary !  no  word  or 
sign  showed  that  her  memory  was  cherished  or  even 
preserved ;  and  as  the  long  slow  months  sped  by, 
the  half-spoken  love  which  had  mocked  her  with 
its  glorious  promise,  faded  away,  till  it  was  as  some 
sweet,  faint  vision  of  the  past.  Mrs.  Sutherland, 
engrossed  by  her  sorrow,  did  not  perceive  the 
change  in  her  daughter's  aspect  until  it  had  long 
been  evident  to  others,  and  was  only  then  aroused 
from  her  pre-occupation  by  catching  suddenly  in 
Mary's  face  the  peculiar  look  which  Arthur's  had  so 
c^ten  worn.  It  was  rather  an  expression  of  en- 
durance than  ought  else ;  but  the  mother  knew  it 
well,  and  gazed  again  with  eager,  searching  eyes. 
Yes,  there  was  the  same  transparent  skin,  wasted 
hands,  and  drooping  figure.  She  reproached  herself 
bitterly  that,  in  her  grief  for  one  child,  she  had 
neglected  the  other;  but  all  her  questions  could 
elicit  no  direct  complaint  from  Mary. 

"  It  were  folly,  dearest  mother,"  she  said, ''  with 
our  straightened  means,  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
doctor's  visit  when  I  have  not  a  single  ailment  to 
lay  before  him.  You  must  not  expect  me  to  be  my 
old  self  again ;  you  have  lost  your  giddj,  foolish 
child,  but  you  have  one  quite  as  fond ;  wUl  not  that 
satisfy  you  ?*' 

"  Do  not  speak  as  though  I  had  blamed  you, 
dearest ;  you  have  been  my  only  comfort,  but  re- 
member, too,  you  are  my  oidy  oiie — ^I  can  afford  to 
run  no  risks." 

"  But,  indeed,  mother,  I  have  no  ailment  worth 
speaking  of;  only  wait  awhile  and  I  shall  live  down 


this  rebdlioua  heart,  send  aU  will  be  right,"  But 
Mrs.  Sutherland's  fears  were  not  to  be  silenoed, 
and  the  medical  man,  who  had  attended  Artkor, 
was  called  in.  He  had  known  Mary  for  some  years, 
and  divining  at  a  glance  the  root  of  the  evil,  wiieij 
ordered  her  imme^te  change  .of  scene,  espedallj 
recommending  constant  ooouptttion.  The  very 
word  change  roused  her  from  her  lisilessness ;  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  life  to  her  to  throw  off,  if  pos- 
sible, the  clogging  memories  and  tearful  associations 
with  which  every  breath  of  home  was  fnugbt. 
But  how  was  the  expenfte  to  be  met  F— or  hnr 
could  she  bear  to  drag  her  mother  from  the  spot 
where  her  lost  child  was  almost  present  with  her 
yetP  She  pondered  with  something  like  her  fonuff 
energy  upon  a  more  feasible  way  of  carrying  <mt 
the  advice  she  felt  to  be  so  salutary,  and  befon 
many  days  had  elapsed  there  appeared  in  the  paper 
(without  Mrs.  Su^erland's  knowledge,  however), 
an  advertisement  setting  forth  poor  Mjsry's  mpktr 
ments  in  modest  terms,  and  offering  her  services  is 
that  beaten  track  which,  unfortunately,  is  the  only 
one  open  to  women  in  this  country..  She  made  no 
other  stipulation  but  that  the  children  she  instroeted 
should  be  young;  and,  asking  only  a  nodente 
remuneration,  had  several  answera  without  deby . 
Even  this  seemed  a  wonderful  aaeeess  to  her  self- 
depreciation,  and  she  marvelled  at  the  elation,  so 
long  unfelt,  with  which  she  laid  the  lettera  befote 
her  mother. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  was  •  even  more  o]^K»ed  to  the 
plan  than  she  had  antieipated ;  and  it  reqiured  all 
her  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquenoe  to  indooo 
her  to  listen  to  it  at  all. 

*'I  shall  fed  so  independent  and  happy  in  work- 
ing for  you,  dear  mother,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  of 
so  little  use  to  you  here  with  this  unconqaeiabb 
sinking  of  my  spirits.  Only  let  me  go  for  one 
year,  and  I  shall  come  back  to  you  quite  strong 
and  wise,  and  bring  a  little  parse«fvll  of  my  own 
earnings,  too." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  think  of  my  love,  nor  do  I 
doubt  that  the  occupation  would  be  most  salutaiy. 
It  is  the  coldness  and  the  slights  you  may  meet 
with  which  makes  me  tremble.  No,  Mary;  joa 
have  had  home-nurture  too  long,  and  are  bynatttie 
too  tender  to  be  sent  amongst  strangers,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  humiliations  which,  aka,  too  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  women  stmggiing  for  their  bread. 
We  must  devise  some  other  means  of  cariying  out 
this  plan." 

Mary  signed  deeply,  but  she  would  not  mlinqaisii 
her  post  '^I  am  not  now  what  I  ones  was, 
mother,"  she  urged ;  "  real  sorrow  steeis  the  natoie 
against  minor  trials,  as  you  must  know.  Besides, 
there  are  kind  hearts  and  noble  ones  in  the  woild; 
surdy  I  shall  meet  with  some  such  if  in  a  healtlij 
spirit  I  set  out  earnestly  upon  my  woric." 

With  these  and  similar  arguments  she  pievaikd 
at  last,  and  wrung  from  her  mother  a  rductaat 
consent.  Then  came  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
between  the  diffvent  offers  she  had  reeeivea;  oas 
this,  though  there  was  little  to  guide  Jmc^  tfa^f^ 
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not  long  in  doing.  One  letter  offered  employment 
by  the  sea-side,  which  in  itself  was  a  strong  tempta- 
tion, for  she  felt  as  if  the  very  sight  and  smell  of 
the  broad  free  waters  would  bring  life  and  strength 
with  them.  Then,  the  hand-writing  was  delicate 
and  feminine,  and  the  diction  unmistakeably  that  of 
a  gentlewoman ;  so  that  Mary,  accnstomed  to  trust 
niDch  to  instinct,  felt  that  she  could  not  be  very 
far  wrong  in  the  favourable  judgment  she  had 
formed  of  the  writer. 

*'  It  may  be  foolish,  mother,"  she  said,  as  she 
conned  the  letter  over,  '*'  but  the  very  date  looks 
inyitingto  me.  *Faiileigh  Glen!'  it  sounds  like 
a  oool,  silent  place;  and  then  'the  Grange,* 
mother !  can't  you  fancy  a  mossy  grey  roof,  deep- 
set  windows,  and  a  shady  old  porch?  Yes — ^I 
think  I  can  trust  Mrs.  Bardwick ;  her  letter  is 
courteous  and  considerate." 

Mrs.  Sutherland  smiled.  "  If  it  had  been  Mrs. 
Smith,  Marine  Yilla,  you  would  not  j^ave  been  so 
faTOorably  impressed,  now.  That  imagination  of 
yours  is  a  dangerous  gift,  my  child ;  I  sometimes 
blame  myself  that  its  wings  were  not  dipped  long 
ago. 

"  That  is  a  mistake,  mother,  dear.  Don't  you 
renoember  what  Mr.  Norton  used  to  say  P  He  would 
have  the  imagination  developed  like  any  other 
iaculty,  nourished  with  healthy  food,  and  curbed,  if 
yon  will,  but  not  clipped  away."  « 

"  I  daresay  he  was  right,  my  love ;  at  least  I 
always  found  that  his  opinions  grew  upon  me,  and 
proved  themsdves  so  at  last.  I  do  wonder  he  has 
never  been  near  us,  by  the  bye ;  but  perhaps  he  has 
joined  his  sister  in  India." 

Mary  started ;  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to 
her ;  but  now,  as  she  wrote  her  acceptance  of  Mrs. 
Hardwick's  proposal,  and  set  about  preparing  for 
her  journey,  there  flitted  before  her  eyes  visions  of 
stately  palms  and  slow  flowing  eastern  rivers,  and 
she  longed,  with  the  restlessness  of  a  sick  heart,  to 
catch  but  a  glimpse  of  that  sea  which  perchance 
had  borne  him  from  her  for  ever.  Yet  the  home- 
pangs  were  stronger  than  she  had  fancied.  Apart 
from  leaving  her  mother — the  patient  grey-haired 
mother  who  was  now  her  all — the  old  house,  which 
she  had  learnt  of  late  almost  to  loathe,  seemed 
bound  to  her  heart,  now  that  she  was  about  to 
forsake  it»  by  many  a  tie  of  which  she  had  been 
unconscious.  She  begged  permission  to  walk 
round  the  garden  once  more.  How  every  spot 
was  haunted  with  the  mournful  spirit  of  the  past ! 
Here  was  the  arbour  where  Cecil  had  given  her  her 
flrst  lessons  in  ri^etching-— there  the  robin-house 
Aleck  had  built  for  her  tamed  birds.  She  turned 
down  the  broad  centre*walk  where  the  roof  of  roses 
contrasted  so  well  with  the  smooth,  yellow  path- 
way below ;  how  often  from  Archy's  window  had 
she  watched  Aleck's  handsome  figure  framed  to 
such  advantage  by  the  waving  green  around !  Her 
lips  quivered,  and  she  hurried  into  the  side-walk ; 
but  there,  in  the  glad  sunshine,  as  if  it  had  but 
just  been  used  and  pushed  aside,  stood  her  brother's 
gardepjdiair.    Thjpre  were  the  old  scratches  upon 


the  paint,  the  old  leather  apron  a  little  worn  by 
his  knees,  and  the  very  footstool  she  had  so  often 
placed  under  bis  feet.  Then  there  arose  in  her 
heart  those  bitter  and  fruitless  questionings — ^Why 
were  these  things  here — the  cushion  on  which  he 
had  leaned,  the  very  tree  he  had  sat  under — all 
strong  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  he,  the  tender,  loving 
spirit  gone  P — gone  for  ever  from  the  flowers  and 
the  sunshine,  shut  up  in  a  dark  silence  from  the 
voice  of  nature  that  gladdened  all  besides !  She 
turned  into  the  shrubbery  to  weep  out  her  hot 
tears  unseen,  and  the  first  thing  her  eyes  rested 
upon  was  the  little  mound  Mr.  Norton  had  raised 
over  her  pet. 

Then  the  past,  the  happy  unthinking  past,  arose 
before  her  more  vividly  than  ever.  She  seemed  to 
feel  again  the  unbroken  sympathy  of  which  she  had 
been  conscious  in  Cecil's  presence,  and  the  strange 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  thoughts  interpreted  by  his 
words.  Her  protecting  and  yet  reverent  love  for 
her  dead  brother,  even  the  unquestioning  happiness 
of  the  flrst  days  of  her  betrothal — all,  all  came 
crowding  back,  and  with  them  her  old  childish 
pride  in  Aleck's  beauty,  and  her  vague,  sweet 
fancies  of  a  future  never  to  be  realised. 

She  entered  the  house  again  so  wan  and  sad  that 
her  mother's  anxiety  woke  afresh,  and  with 
trembling  hands  she  hastened  every  preparation  for 
her  departure. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

"  1  HAVJ5  not  been  so  much  disappointed  as  I 
deserved  to  be,  dearest  mother,"  wrote  Maiy,  a  few 
days  after  she  had  left  her  home.  '*  Fairleigh  Glen 
is  almost  what  I  pictured  it;  and  the  Grange, 
though  small,  being  only  a  wing  of  the  old  house, 
is  very  picturesque — a  turreted  tower  at  one  end, 
built  by  some  seafaring  ancestor,  making  it  still 
more  so.  I  found  my  shady  porch  even,  and  my 
bay  windows ;  but  instead  of  a  mossy  grey  the 
house  is  red,  with  pointed  gables  and  twisted 
chimnies,  round  which  the  birds  wheel  dreamily, 
making  it  look  like  some  quaint  old  picture." 

**  Heavy  as  my  head  was,  the  kindness  of  my 
reception  here  could  not  but  cheer  me.  Mrs. 
Hardwick  seems  to  forget  that  I  am  a  stranger 
and  a  dependent^  and  instead  of  complaining  of  my 
delicate  appearance,  as  I  nervously  dreaded  she 
would  do,  has  taken  quite  a  motherly  interest  in 
my  health,  and  begins  already  to  talk  of  my  looking 
better.  She  is  a  gentle,  sweet-tempered  woman — 
very  fond  of  her  children.  My  pupils  are  a  boy  of 
eight  years  old,  named  Grenville,  and  his  sister 
Charlotte,  about  twelve ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  my 
heart  leapt  at  the  sight  of  the  laddie — but  you 
know  how  I  love  children,  and  boys  especially.  I 
felt  a  sudden  horror  that  I  should  be  expected  to 
teach  him  Latin,  and  made  up  my  mind  at  once 
that  I  would  study  all  night  until  I  mastered  the 
rudiments,  rather  than  give  him  up;  however,  I 
find  he  is  very  backward,  owing  to  ddicate  health. 
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and  the  girl  likewise,  ihoogh  with  her  it  is  simply 
from  a  want  of  tuition.  Mr.  Hardwick  is  at  sea 
— but  I  most  tell  you  of  my  boy  before  I  go  on 
farther ;  he  is  rather  a  singular  looking  child,  not 
pretty,  and  yet  most  attractive.  Don't  think  me 
fanciful  if  I  add  that  he  strongly  reminds  me  of 
Cecil.  There  are  the  same  clear  eyes  that  seem 
to  look  so  far  away  from  out  of  their  earnest 
depths ;  the  outline  of  his  head,  like  Cecil's,  is 
beautiful,  and  there  is  a  promise  of  the  same 
firmness  of  mouth  and  ohin.  It  appears  that  they 
have  lost  several  children  between  these  two  and 
the  eldest,  Alice,  a  pretty  girl  just  budding  into 
womanhood.  I  am  delighted  to  have  anythLig  so 
fresh  and  fair  wherewithal  to  feast  my  eyes ;  you 
know  my  weakness  of  old,  dear  mother,  and  I  find 
I  am  no  whit  nearer  a  cure  than  I  was  three  years 
ago. 

And  so  Mary  scnbbled  on,  over  more  than  one 
sheet  of  paper,  giving  her  mother  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Ghrange  and  its  inhabitants,  but  veiling  with  care 
the  depression  which  even  the  kindness  of  her  new 
friends  could  not  overcome.  Mrs.  Hardwick's  little 
son  was  her  greatest  consolation,  both  now  when 
his  childish  confidence  and  simple  love  soothed  her 
lonely  heart,  and  later  on,  when,  apt  and  dooUe,  he 
drank  in  her  words,  and  she  watched  his  mind 
opening  from  day  to  day.  Whether  from  an  acci- 
dental resemblance,  or  from  some  fond  fancy,  the 
child  did  recall  strongly  the  face  which  was  her 
type  of  intellectual  power,  of  manly  tenderness, 
and  of  all  that  she  held  most  noble.  The  labour 
of  teaching,  especially  when  the  time  was  devoted 
to  him,  rather  invigorated  than  wearied  her,  and 
the  bracing  sea  breezes  brought  by  degrees  a  faint^ 
colour  to  her  face. 

The  evening  hours,  when  her  work  was  done, 
were  the  pleasantest  of  the  day ;  and  yet  it  was 
rather  a  quiet  sadness  than  ought  of  her  old  buoy- 
ancy which  fell  upon  her  then.  Little  Grenville 
was  often  with  her  at  such  times,  either  in  the 
twilight  glen  or  upon  the  whispering  beach ;  but 
even  his  presence,  and  the  pressure  of  his  hand  in 
hers,  or  of  his  little  head  upon  her  knees,  could  not 
drive  away  the  thoughts  of  her  own  home  as  once 
it  was,  nor  make  her  forget  that,  at  that  still  hour 
when  fond  hearts  draw  together,  and  parents  and 
children  meet  together  in  loving  converse,  after 
the  glare  and  noise  of  the  day,  she  was  a  stranger 
beneath  a  strange  roof — a  lonely  alien  from  her 
mother's  side. 

Still,  there  was  life  and  strength  in  her  new 
occupation.  She  was  gratified  by  Mrs.  Hardwick's 
warm  acknowledgments  of  her  attention  to  the 
children,  and  amused,  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the 
study  of  character  opened  to  her.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  to  her  to  find  that  Miss  Hardwick,  rather 
than  her  mother,  ruled  the  household,  and  that, 
while  she  had  tears  to  spare  for  the  loss  of  a  dance 
or  a  dejuner,  she  seemed  ignorant  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  real  borrow,  and  utterly  unconscious  of 
any  real  duty  or  purpose  for  which  she  had  been 
sent  into  the  world.     Her  complete  neglect  of  her 


mother  and  sister,  and  the  quiet  aelfishnesa  with 
which  she  accepted  her  mother's  devotion,  were 
sufficient  proofs  of  this ;  yet  Mary  found,  to  her 
surprise,  that  she  passed  in  society  as  an  amiable, 
loveable  creature,  and  that,  softened  by  her  youth 
and  beauty,  even  she  felt  a  kind  of  compassionate 
fondness  mingle  with  her  contempt  fw  the  pretty 
creature's  weakness  and  egotism. 

As  the  summer  set  in,  the  children  begged  per- 
mission to  carry  on  their  studies  in  the  op^i  air ; 
but  the  heat  made  them  fractious,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  Maiy  found  some  difficulty  in  exacting  obe* 
dience.  Charlotte  was  pettish  and  perverse,  and 
Grenville  languid  and  indifferent.  Fortunately  for 
them,  Mary's  hastiness  had  long  since  been  tamed, 
and  she  patiently  asserted  her  authority,  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  attention.  But  it  was  tedious 
work,  even  with  her  favourite.  His  eyes,  generally 
fixed  inquiringly  upon  her,  would  wander  over  the 
beach,  and,  provok^  as  she  was,  it  was  hard  to  resist 
his  "Please,  Miss  Sutherland,  there's  a  star-fish 
kicking — might  I  put  him  in  the  water?"  or, 
"  May  we  dip  our  hands  again,  just  for  a  minute ; 
they  are  so  hot."  She  had  reduced  them  to 
quietude  at  last  by  threatening  an  immediate  return 
to  the  hot  school-room,  when  the  postman  appeared 
in  sight,  and  little  Charlotte  was  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant. 

"May  I  see  if  there  are  any  letters.  Miss 
SutherUmd  F  Cousin  Grenville  was  to  write  to- 
day, and  mamma  said  we  should  have  a  holiday 
when  he  came." 

"  lou  will  forfeit  it  altogether,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Mary,  "  if  I  have  to  repeat  that  you  must 
sit  still  while  with  me.  Go  to  your  place,  imme- 
diately, and  be  silent." 

"  Letter  for  Miss  Sutherland !"  shouted  the  man 
from  behind  them.  Mary's  face  flashed,  for  her 
mother's  letters  were  always  a  treat ;  but  turning 
her  head,  she  said  quietly,  '*  Take  all  to  the  house, 
if  you  please;  we  are  engaged  just  now;"  and  rs* 
sumed  her  work  as  steadily  as  before. 

The  children  were  softened  into  obedience.  They 
felt  that  she  would  not  grant  herself  the  pleasure 
she  denied  to  them,  and  their  affection  for  her  was 
unconsciously  increased.  It  was  a  relief  to  all 
/parties  when  the  books  were  closed,  and  Miss 
Hardwick  strolled  up  to  them  and  suggested  a  sail 
upon  the  water. 

"  How  you  can  be  so  patient.  Miss  Sutherland," 
she  said,  "  I  don't  know.  Little  tiresome  things ! 
What  frights  they  look  to  be  sure ;  wherevw  did 
Charlotte  get  that  poke  bonnet  P' 

"I  made  it  her,"  answered  Mary,  smiling,  "but 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  ornamental;  her  skin 
tans  so  easily  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  her 
face." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  wonder  you 
took  the  trouble.  Charlotte  always  was  a  fright, 
and  always  will  be." 

The  child  reddened,  but  looked  up  with  a  quick, 
shy  smile  when  Maiy  answered — "  She  is  much 
improved  in  appearance  since  she  todc  pains  with 
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her  carriage ;  and  I  hope,  Miss  Hardwiok,  we  shall 
live  to  see  her  a  pleasing,  as  well  as  a  good  and 
dever  woman ;  I  prophecy  great  things  for  her  if 
she  will  only  persevere  as  she  has  began." 

*'  May  I  fetch  your  letter  for  you,  please  ?"  in- 
terrupted she,  pulling  at  Mary's  dress. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  thank  you.     Year  feet  are  quicker 
than  mine,  and  I  want  to  see  it  very  much." 

"  Is  it  from  your  mamma,  do  you  think  ?"  asked 
the  boy,  gently,  as  his  sister  ran  off. 

AU  my  letters  are  from  her,  Grenville.'^ 
Then  you  havn't  any  brothers  and  sisters." 
**  I  had  a  brother  once,  dear,  and  friends  besides, 
whom  I  loved ;  but  God  took  him  away  and  parted 
me  from  them." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  look  so  sorry," 
said  the  child  ^  "  would  it  be  rude  if  I  asked  another 
question,  only  about  a  small  thing  P" 
** No,  my  dear,  what  is  it  P'' 
''Charlotte  and  I  want  to  know  your  name, 
Misa  Sutherland;  I  mean  your  own  name  that 
your  mamma  calls  you.  We  are  going  to  christen 
her  new  doll  to-day,  and  we  can't  think  of  any 
name  that  will  do." 

'*  I  am  afraid  mine  is  not  grand  enough,  Gren- 
ville ;  it  is  Mary." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is  though;  it's  just  the  thing. 
DoUy  isn't  pretty  enough  to  be  called  Alice,  but 
sbe  has  a  kind  face,  something  like  yours." 

Mary  laughed,  and  rose  to  meet  Charlotte,  who 
was  running  along,  letter  in  hand.  She  changed 
colour  as  she  took  it — it  was  not  her  mother's  hand- 
writing ;  could  she  be  ill,  and  this  some  frightened 
neighbour's  summons  P  but  no,  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  in  the  characters — trembling,  all  but 
illegible,  as  they  were.  She  tore  it  open.  The 
signature,  so  well  known  and  yet  so  strangely 
changed,  was  full  in  sight,  for  there  were  but  three 
lines.  "  Amy  Evans  !"  How  odd  it  looked  ! 
**  Maiy"  the  letter  ran,  "  If  you  would  see  me  alive, 
oome ;  and  for  the  sake  of  our  old  love,  let  it  be 
quickly.  I  have  a  child,  but  I  shall  never  hear  it 
osU  me  mother." 

The  chikiren  wondered  to  see  Mary  so  deadly  pale, 
and  Charlotte  dragged  her  chair  across  the  shingle, 
and  put  it  "  comfortably"  for  her  to  sit  down  and 
rest.  But  she  motioned  them  aside  and  turned 
hurriedly  to  the  house.  As  she  entered  she  met 
Mrs.  Hardwick.  "  I  fear  you  have  had  bad  news,  my 
dear,"  she  said  kindly,  struck  by  her  agitation  and 
pallor.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Come  in 
here  and  tell  me." 

"  Oh !  I  must  leave  you,  Mrs.  Hardwick,  to-day 
— ^now,  if  you  will  let  me.  This  is  from  an  old 
friend,  and — and  she  is  dying." 
"  Not  your  mother,  my  poor  girl  P" 
"  No,  no,  thank  God  !  but  it  is  a  friend,  a  dear 
friend.  She  has  a  child,  and  writes  that  she  is 
dying." 

"  She  may  be  mistaken  in  her  real  condition,  my 
dear ;  you  must  not  despair  of  her  recovery.  My 
maid  shall  put  up  a  few  things  for  you,  while 
you  lie  down  here  and  compose  yourself." 


"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am ;  but  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Mary.  "We 
were  at  school  together,  and  were  like  sisters  for 
years.     Oh  !  I  cannot  believe  it." 

It  did  not  take  long  in  Mark's  present  frame  of 
mind  to  put  a  few  necessary  articles  in  her  bag, 
and  throw  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet.  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick, after  vainly  pressing  her  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, drove  her  to  the  train,  which  fortunately 
passed  close  by  Mr.  Evans's  estate,  taking  between 
two  and  three  hours  for  the  journey.  It  rattled 
close  by  many  of  her  old  haunts,  and  at  one  time 
she  could  even  see  the  spire  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  her  brother  lay ;  but  the  image  of  Amy, 
a  mother,  and  dying,  shut  out  all  besides ;  and  she 
lay  back  in  the  carriage  trying  to  realize  the  awful 
idea,  while  old  memories  of  the  dark-eyed  school- 
girl, in  the  first  freshness  of  her  beauty,  seemed  to 
forbid  the  possibility  of  death. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

In  a  darkened  room,  whose  luxurious  appointments 
were  but  as  a  mockery,  Mary  found  her  friend, 
face  to  face  with  death.  Her  voice  was  changed, 
and  a6erce  impetuosity  replaced  her  former  softness; 
but,  except  for  thb,  and  for  the  exquisite  clearness 
and  hectic  colour  of  the  face,  Mary  could  have 
fancied,  as  she  stood  beside  the  bed,  that  it  was  the 
beautiful  Amy  of  her  schooldays,  awaking  from 
peaceful  sleep. 

She  received  Mary's  fond  caresses  in  silence,  and 
rejected,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  the  possibility 
of  her  recovery.  "  This  was  my  mothers  doom," 
sbe  said  sternly,  "and  her  fate  has  descended  upon 
me.  What  has  my  life  been  that  I  should  struggle 
against  it  P  I  knew  that  my  hours  were  numbered; 
but  those  poor  weeping  creatures  around  had  no 
peace  until  they  confessed  that  it  was  so — I  wrung 
the  truth  from  them.  Still,  Mary,  I  must  live 
until  I  have  told  you  all.     Sit  down." 

"  Amy,  Amy,"  entreated  Mary, "  this  ii  throwing 
away  your  ohance  of  life ;  for  your  husband's  sake, 
for  your  child's,  cease.  What  have  you  to  tell  me, 
darling ;  there  can  be  nothing  but  what  I  know. 
Wait  awhile,  I  will  stay  near  you,  and  to  morrow 
we  will  talk  together." 

**  To-morrow  P  To-morrow  I  shall  be  where 
you  cannot  come.  What  have  I  to  tell,  do  you 
hay  P  Then  you  guessed  my  secret ;  but  no,  you 
could  never  dream  hotp  I  loved  him.  You  who 
forsook  him  cannot  know  what  he  was  to  me. 
From  the  day  I  landed,  a  lonely,  shivering  child, 
he  drew  me  towards  him ;  he  had  my  worship ;  he 
was  my  dream  by  night  and  by  day.  I  loved  you 
once,  Mary — I  loved  you  even  when  you  crossed 
my  path,  and  shattered  my  vision  of  happiness ; 
but  what  was  it  to  the  love  I  bore  him  P  Did  you 
never  guess  the  secret  spring  that  moved  me  to 
form  this  marriage  P     Speak,  girl !" 

But  Mary's  tears  came  thick  and  fast,  pouring 
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ibroQgh  her  fingers  upon  the  pillow,  and  choking 
her  utterance.  She  conld  onlj  shake  her 
head. 

"  Know,  then,  that  he  held  my  consin  in  his 
power.  By  debts  of  honour  far  beyond  Aleck's 
means  to  pay,  and  by  his  nuhdy  inflaence,  he  was 
dragging  him  down---down.  I  saw  it,  and  thought, 
poor  fool,  to  stand  between  them,  and  save  him.  •  I 
fiuocied,  in  the  plenitude  of  my  power,  that  I  could 
draw  my  husband  away,  perhaps,  to  better  things, 
and  that  Aleck,  safe  with  you,  would  Utc  in 
honour,  and  in  the  peace  I  could  never  know. 
Hemy  forgave  his  debts  at  my  request,  and  I, 
satisfied  in  Aleck's  happiness,  and  never  dreaming 
how  I  erred,  believed  that  my  girlish  love  had  died 
out  for  ever,  and  that  all  would  be  welL  And  it 
might  have  been — yes  Mary,  it  might ;  but  then 
came  your  part,  lou  forsook  him.  But  it  was 
not  enough  to  know  that  he  might  have  been 
mine.  In  silence  I  stood  by  and  saw  bim,  forlorn 
and  wretched,  fall  again  into  my  hosband's  power 
— I  who  could  have  made  him  so  blessed !  I  had 
sold  myself  for  him,  and  it  was  in  vain.  My  God ! 
what  that  cost  me  I'* 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  paused ;  Mary  hoped 
that  exhaustion*  if  nothing  else,  would  force  her 
to  cease;  but  after  muttering  for  a  moment  or 
two,  she  spoke  again  in  a  weaker  voice. 

*'  It  was  then,  Mary,  when  the  wife  of  one  man 
I  felt  that  I  loved  another — it  was  then  I  called 
upon  God  in  my  desolation,  to  give  me  a  child. 
I  loathed  myself,  my  marriage,  my  husband,  and  I 
longed  that  the  yearning  mother-love,  the  only 
thing  unseared  in  my  heart,  might  gush  forth.  I 
stormed  Heaven  with  my  prayers.  Mine  was  the 
cry  of  Baohel — and  it  was  heard  and  answered 
like  hers.  Oh !  my  babe !  my  poor,  lone  babe ! 
must  I  leave  thee  behind,  with  my  drear  fate  upon 
thee,  to  weep  such  tears  as  I  have  wept  F  Come 
with  thy  noother,  child;  the  grave  is  dark  and  chill, 
but  there,  at  least,  thy  mother's  arms  will  wind 
about  thee,  and  shut  out  the  weary,  weaiy  world. 
Mary — is  it  dark  so  soon  ?  Kiss  me,  dear ;  we  loved 
each  other  once." 

Mary  fell  upon  her  neck,  and  strove  to  soothe 
away  the  agony  of  her  face  by  promises  of  love 
and  devotion  to  her  child ;  but  the  spirit  was  gone 
too  far — perchance  the  voice  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim  o'erpowered  the  sounds  of  earth.  It 
must  have  beoi  so ;  for  lip  and  eye  stirred  not, 
though  the  child's  wailing  voice  arose ;  and  then 
Mary  knew  that  the  silence  of  those  hushed  lips 
could  only  be  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Archangel, 
and  the  trump  of  God. 

Mary  was  scarcely  more  stunned  by  Amy's  death 
than  by  the  bewildering  words  which  had  poured 
from  her  dying  lips.  That  she  had  loved  Aleck  in 
secret,  from  her  childhood,  was  strange  enough ; 
but  that  she  had  tried  to  rescue  him  from  Mr. 
Evans's  influence  by  sacrificbg  herself,  and  that, 
tlirough  her  own  desertion  of  him.  Amy  had  failed, 
and  lay  there  now,  broken-hearted  and  dead, — Oh ! 
it  seemed  rather  some  mad  mia-ehapen  dreami  than 


a  real  unravellii^  of  that  past  in  which  she  had 
moved  and  soflered. 

Well  it  was  for  her  that  the  motherless  child 
claimed  her  thoughts,  and  softened  the  horror  of 
that  day.  Again  and  again  she  flung  hersdf  upon 
her  knees  by  the  bed  of  death,  and,  reading nothiug 
but  reproach  in  the  awful  beauty  of  the  face,  aoeused 
herself,  and  bemoaned  the  imvocaUe  past  with 
inexpressible  bitterness. 

It  was  only  when  the  wailing  babe  died  upon 
her  knees,  and  she  laid  it  in  those  cold  arms,  that 
Mary's  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  read  the  past 
aright.  Amy's  words  came  back  to  her — "The 
wife  of  one  man  I  felt  that  I'loved  another^' — and 
they  rang  in  her  eara  a  desolate,  warning  knelL 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  as  she  knelt  for  the  Isst 
time  by  the  beautiful  corpse,  enfolded  in  its  silken 
masses  of  hair — "  no,  Amy ;  I  was  right.  He  has 
fallen  into  sin,  and  thou— oh !  it  ia  hard  to  see 
thee  lying  then ;  yet  what  could  it  avail  thee  to 
have  pressed  on  another  the  cup  which  has 
poisoned  thyself.  Not  even  the  voice  of  thy  child, 
won  by  such  cries,  bought  by  such  throes  as  thine, 
could  heal  thine  anguish.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  loatliings,  the  desecration,  and  the 
shame  ?  Wonlds't  thou  have  suffered  less  had  I, 
too,  known  that  despair  P  No— no,  sweet  spirit, 
thou  dids't  err  grievously,  but  it  was  in  ignorance 
and  in  love ;  the  burden  was  too  heavy  for  thee  to 
bear,  and  God  has  taken  thee  to  Himself." 

Thus  she  communed  by  the  dead  mother  and 
child  through  the  solemn  hours  of  that  nighty  and 
the  morning  found  her  almost  as  calm  as  they.  She 
was  very  thankful  to  be  spared  a  meeting  with  the 
Laurences,  and  to  see  but  little  of  Mr.  Evans 
before  she  left.  He  was  evidently  shocked  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  bereavement,  but  she  felt  aU  her 
old  dislike  to  his  bland  manner  and  bold  stare 
revive,  as  she  met  him ;  and  knowing  how  little 
union  of  life  and  heart  there  had  been  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  her  aversion  was  not  softened 
by  pity,  as  it  might  have  been.  He  pressed  her  to 
remain ;  but  the  very  idea  of  the  pompons  funeral 
and  the  cold  mourners  was  revolting,  and  she 
longed  to  leave  the  dark  stifling  house,  where  a 
weight  seemed  to  hang  in  the  silent  air.  One 
more  shock  was  in  store  for  her  before  she  crossed 
the  threshold,  for,  taking  up  a  paper  which  Isj 
upon  the  table,  she  saw,  not  far  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  Amy's  death,  that  of  Aleck 
Laurence's  bankruptcy. 

Mary  whirled  again  in  the  rattling  carriages 
within  sight  of  the  village  spire,  and  hard  by  fields 
and  hedge-rows  where  she  had  wandered,  carolling 
for  very  lightness  of  heart,  in  the  first  golden  days 
of  her  young  love.  Yet  she  did  not  think  of  visit- 
ing her  mother,  though  comparatively  near.  In  the 
first  place  her  stipulated  holiday  was  to  be  in  the 
autumn,  six  weeks  to  come,  and  she  oould  not  feel 
easy  in  forsaking  her  post  longer  than  was 
necessary ;  then  all  her  newly-gained  strength  was 
shaken;  visions  of  the  mother  and  child  folded 
together  in  that  strange  silenoe,  and  of  Aleck, 
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tempted,  sinning,  and  mined,  swam  before  her 
eyes ;  and  she  knew  that  she  was  ill  prepared  to 
face  the  associations  of  home. 

The  sight  of  the  sea  as  she  neared  Fairleigh,  and 
its  solemn  channt,  as  it  lay,  like  a  silver  shield 
beneath  the  sun,  quieted  and  awed  her  spirit ;  yet 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Amj's  life  and  her  own  had 
been  much  akin  to  those  tossing,  aimless  waves, 
driven  hither  and  thither  upon  a  stormy  shore,  until 
one,  faint  and  worn,  was  stranded — ^hiid  up  in  haven 
for  ever. 

Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure  as  the  two  little 
ones  ran  out  eagerly  to  greet  her :  to  be  welcomed 
back — to  gladden  any  one  by  her  return,  was  so 
pleasant.  Mrs.  Hardwick  met  her  on  the  steps, 
but  cheeked  her  inquiry  ere  it  was  half  uttered. 
Mary's  face,  to  which  the  old,  wan  look  had 
returned,  told  its  own  tale.  Yet  there  was  real 
sympathy,  even  in  that  sudden  pausing  of  the  voice; 
and  Mary,  on  whom  no  touch  of  kindness  was  ever 
lost,  answered  her. 

*'  She  lived  to  see  me,  dear  Mrs.  Hardwick,  and 
her  last  kiss  was  mine ;  for  they  lie  together-— 
mother  and  baby — dead." 

"  How  very  sad,"  she  answered ;  "  yet  better, 
perhaps,  except  for  the  poor  father's  sake,  that  the 
little  one  should  be  taken  too.  Was  she  quite 
young,  my  dear  F  " 

''My  own  age,  within  a  month  or  two." 

Mrs.  Hardwiok's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Poor 
mother  I  If  possible,  that  is  even  harder  than  fol- 
lowing one  by  one  to  the  grave  those  more  dear 
than  life.  But  come,  my  dear  Miss  Sutherland,  I 
must  show  you  into  a  new  room,  for  we  did  not 
think  of  seeing  you  back  just  yet,  and  bmog  short 
of  beds,  as  jou  know,  have  put  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Gren^lle,  into  yours.  Shall  you  mind  being 
squeezed  in  here  for  a  week  or  so  P  "  she  added, 
turning  from  the  broad  staircase  into  one  of  the 
small  rooms  of  the  tower.  "  We  know  so  little  of 
our  visitor  that  I  should  not  like  asking  him  to 
move,  if  you  will  kindly  excuse  it" 

"Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  excuse,  Mrs. 
Hardwick,  it  is  a  delightful  node ;  I  shall  feel  like 
a  very  sea-gull  nested  up  here,  with  this  world  of 
waters  at  my  feet." 

"I  am  glad  you  like  it,  my  dear;  it  was  my 
favourite  spot  of  the  whole  house,  years  ago ;  Imt 
I  suppose  I  am  no  true  saikar's  wife,  for  now  tfattt 
my  husband  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  waivcsj  and 
my  eldest  boy  sleeps  beneath  them,  they  have  lost 
their  fairness  for  me :  and  that  murmur,  which  used 
to  stir  my  pulses,  is  an  everlasting  dirge.  But 
what  am  I  thinking  of  P  There  is  no  need  to  sadden 
you  with  an  old  woman's  troubles^  I  am  sure." 
And  she  bustled  about  cheerfiilly,  putting  in  their 
places  the  little  kniek-knacks  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  other  room,  and  th«i  telling  Mary 
that  tea  was  ready,  left  her. 

Mary  indulged  in  a  few  minutes'  gaze  from  the 
window  before  she  changed  her  travelling  dress^ 
and  in  spite  of  herself,  h^  spiriks  rose  at  the  pros* 
peot,  The  remaindfir  oi  theQrsDge wss  shut  out  from 


sight,  and  through  the  rocky  cleft  in  which  the  house 
was  built,  nothing  was  visible  but  a  vast  sheet  of 
tumbling  water ;  so  she  straightway  fancied  herself 
the  guardian  of  some  lone  beacon-house,  and  then, 
thinking  of  Cecil  Norton,  tossed,  perhaps,  on  some 
far-off  sea,  she  wished  that  there  really  had  been 
a  ruddy  light  to  tend  and  feed  through  the  dark- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  benighted  travellers. 

A  timid  tap  at  the  door  aroused  her,  and  her 
"come  in"  brought  Qrenville,  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  from  his  own  garden  to  present  to  her.  It 
was  not  a  particnlaily  elegant  bouquet,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  marigolds  and  nasturchion  blossoms 
— the  only  flowers,  some  how  or  other,  that  throve 
under  Grenville's  treatment;  moreover,  it  was  set 
off  by  a  circlet  of  copy-book  paper,  elaborately 
ornamented  by  his  scissors ;  but  Mary  took  it  with 
a  pleased  smile,  kissed  his  blushing  little  face,  and 
put  it  in  the  front  of  her  dress.  He  was  del^hted 
to  find  her  so  pleased  with  his  tower,  as  he  called 
it ;  and  after  showing  her  his  own  room  just  above, 
they  went  down  together  to  tea.  In  high  glee  he 
chattered  away  of  what  they  had  been  doing  in 
their  holiday,  and  then,  running  off,  threw  the 
drawing-room  door  open,  in  spite  of  Mary's  warning 
finger,  with  "  here  oomes  the  princess  of  my  tower." 
Mary  entered,  smiling;  but  her  laugh  suddenly 
choked  her,  and  she  seized  the  back  of  a  chair  to 
steady  herself.  At  the  open  window  was  a  chess- 
table,  against  which  Alice  was  leaning,  evidently 
learning  the  game ;  for  as  her  glossy  hair  swept 
her  teachei^s  shoulder,  and  almost  mingled  with 
his,  he  had  seized  her  dimpled  fingers,  and  laugh- 
ingly arrested  her  move.  Mary  would  have  known 
even  that  hand  anywhere ;  but  that  head,  with  its 
breadth  of  brow,  and  its  peculiar  setting  upon  the 
massive  throat— *^s6  firm  and  proud,  as  though  it 
would  face  danger  and  death  rather  than  bow  to 
falsehood — did  she  not  know  it  P  Was  not  its 
every  line  graven  upon  her  heart  of  hearts  P  Be* 
fore  she  had  time  for  thought,  an  involuntary 
exclamation  escaped  her.  He  turned,  and  her  hand 
wis  once  more  clasped  in  Cecil  Norton's. 


CHAPTEaXlV. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained.  Fortune  had 
smiled  upon  Cecil  since  Mary  saw  him  last.  A 
distant  relative,  from  whom  he  had  no  expectations, 
had  bequeathed  him  what,  with  his  simple  habits, 
was  an  ample  provision  for  life,  and  he  was  now 
about  to  join  his  sister,  an  independent  man.  His 
mother  and  Mrs«  Hardwidc  had  been  first  cousins, 
and  though  in  the  days  of  his  pride  and  poverty 
he  had  held  aloof  from  his  connexions,  and,  bearing 
in  mind  their  opposition  to  his  mother's  marriage^ 
had  all  but  resented  as  an  insult  their  offers  of 
assistanee^  his  heart  was  softened  now,  both  by 
sorrow  and  by  unexpected  prosperity ;  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  £ngland  for  ever  without  making 
hispeacmtii  those  whom  bis  mother  <»ice  had  h3fed« 
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Mary  did  not  marvel,  as  sbe  had  done  once,  at 
the  sudden  lightness  of  heart,  the  impulsive,  un- 
reasoning gladness,  which  flooded  her  being  at  so 
unexpected  a  meeting.  True,  there  was  a  nervous 
consciousness  oppressing  her,  which  she  had  known 
before ;  but  even  that,  even  the  memory  of  Amy's 
dying  face,  and  the  certainty  that  this  gleam  of 
happiness  roust  soon* be  edipsed,  could  not  check 
her  exhiliration.  It  was  not  long  either  before 
she  felt  practically  the  benefit  of  his  presence. 
The  very  next  morning,  when  with  unwilling 
wandering  thoughts  she  took  her  place  in  the  school- 
room, he  begged  admission,  and  laughingly  deposing 
her  from  her  post,  declared  that  he  must  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  her  pupils ;  and 
that,  lest  her  presence  should  disturb  their  equani- 
mity, she  must  take  herself  out  of  hearing  altogether 
-—on  the  beach,  he  suggested,  or  in  the  glen.  And 
the  next  few  days,  in  spite  of  Alice's  pretty  amaze- 
ment and  half-angry  pout,  he  took  Mary's  place, 
giving  her  many  a  pleasant  hour  of  freedom  really 
needed  just  then,  and  suggesting  here  and  there 
a  rule,  or  introducing  a  book,  that  simplified  the 
labour  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Often,  too,  he 
managed  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  her  alone ; 
and  so  vividly  were  old  times  recalled  by  his  familiar 
voice,  that  Mary  could  have  fancied  it  was  but 
yesterday  she  had  confided  to  him  der  giriish  hopes 
and  fears,  and  had  watched  with  him  by  Arthur's 
side. 

''  Miss  Mary,'*  he  said  one  morning,  after  they 
had  been  talking  together  some  time,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  thought  me  very  ungrateful  for  not 
having  been  to  see  your  mother  and  yourself.  I 
longed  to  see  the  dear  old  house  again ;  but  men 
are  strange  creatures.  I  did  not  dare  to  indulge 
myself  so  far."  He  paused,  and  then  added,  hur- 
riedly, "We  were  fellow-mourners  there  once,  and 
you  will  understand,  though  yours  was  the  deeper 
grief  of  a  sister,  that  I  dreaded  the  associations  of 
the  place." 

Ah  I  thought  Mary,  it  was  not  I  he  feared  to 
meet ;  his  love,  if  love  it  were,  has  long  died  out. 
"  Gratitude  was  surely  your  due,  rather  than  ours," 
she  said  aloud ;  "  but,  indeed,  I  can  enter  into  that 
susceptibility  to  sad  associations.  I  almost  think 
I  should  have  died,  or  lost  my  reason,  had  I  staid 
at  home  much  longer — I  grew  so  wretchedly  weak 
and  spiritless." 

He  gave  her  a  quick  look — it  seemed  of  com- 
passion ;  but  bespoke  firmly — almost  with  hardness. 
"  Nay,  Miss  Sutherland,  yon  would  have  conquered 
that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  you  to  stay  there. 
God  does  not  lay  upon  us  more  than  we  are  able 
to  bear,  and  it  is  rebelling  against  him  to  brood 
over  the  past,  until  the  shadow  of  His  hand,  which 
darkened  it,  is,  by  ourselves,  dragged  back,  to 
doud  the  blessed  sunshine  of  the  present.  But 
you  are  young  to  learn  that  lesson.  I  grieved  for 
you  much,  dear  Miss  Mary,  when  I  heard  this 
morning  that  death  had  again  bereaved  you.  I 
guessed  that  it  was  your  old  schoolfellow,  Mr. 
Lauienoe's  oonsiBi  ^hom  you  lost ;  is  it  so  P" 


"  Yes,  dear  Amy  is  gone ;  but  I  do  not  grieve 
as  I  once  did.  Her  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
she  bowed  gladlv  to  the  stroke." 

"And  her  child?" 

"  It  died  in  my  arms,"  answered  Mary,  a  tear  or 
two  trickling  down  her  face ;  "  it  was  best  so,  for 
there  was  no  one  to  love  it  here." 

"  I  never  knew  a  marriage  prosper  formed  as 
that  one  was.  All  may  seem  smooth  to  the  world ; 
but  that  outward  gilding  only  makes  the  inner 
wretchedness  the  more  abhorrent."  He  paused  a 
minnte  or  two,  and  then  added,  "My 'sister's 
marriage  was,  as  I  think  you  have  beard  me  say, 
a  very  heavy  trial  to  me — selfishly  speaking :  for 
our  hearts  had  been  united  from  childhood.  How 
could  I  have  borne  it  had  I  known  that  her  woman's 
nature  was  desecrated,  instead  of  strengthened  and 
ennobled,  as,  thank  Gbd !  it  is.  like  you.  Miss 
Mary,  I  think  I  should  have  turned  coward,  and 
said  that  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear." 

"It  is  very  hard  to  be  brave,"  answered  she; 
"  I  think  it  would  require  immense  courage,  too, 
though  of  another  kind,  to  enter  on  such  a  path  as 
poor  Amy's  was." 

"Not  courage,"  he  said  quickly,  "recklessness. 
A  brave  woman  will  hold  the  nature  God  has  given 
her  pure  and  spotless,  and  will  face  the  world,  aye, 
and  dare  its  poverty  and  scorn,  rather  than  stoop 
to  that  degradation.  I  should  not  speak  thus 
freely  on  a  matter  that  touches  one  you  loved,  bat 
that  I  saw  how  your  every  feeling  was  enlisted 
against  that  marriage." 

"  Yes,  it  was  so  then ;  but  now  that  I  know  all, 
I  pity  far  more  than  blame.  How  often  would  our 
oompassion,  rather  than  our  anger,  be  moved,  coold 
we  see  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart." 

"  That  said  oompassion  is  an  attribute  of  you 
women.  Miss  Suthe^and ;  you  certainly  are  ht 
nearer  the  angels  than  we." 

"  Nay,  she  answered,  smiling,  you  have  strength 
and  simplicity,  which  we  lack."  He  shook  his 
head.  "Our  softness  is  too  often  selfishness, 
and  where  more  tenacity  of  purpose  and  moral 
strength  are  given,  the  woman  is  commonly  un- 
sexed ;  the  masculine  element  swamps  all  her  deli- 
cate tenderness,  and  to  me  she  is  altogether 
unlovely." 

"  Quite  eloquent,  I  declare,"  said  Cecil,  smiling, 
"but  not  quite  spontaneous.  You  have  thought 
over  that  subject,  and  made  out  a  good  case." 

Mary  blushed.  "  Yes,  I  have  often  thought  of, 
but  seldom  broached  it.  I  admit  that  men  do  stand 
higher  in  my  esteem  than  my  own  sex ;  granting 
that  we  are  by  nature  more  self-denying  and  more 
enduring  than  they,  how  wanting  are  we  in  their 
large-hearted  generosity!  Then  there  are  what 
Tennyson  calls  the  "  sins  of  emptiness — gossip,  and 
spite,  and  slander;"  how  they  overrun  our  hearts! 
Mind,  I  am  speaking  of  men  and  women  as 'I  have 
found  them." 

"And  I  too.  I  have  known  really  but  three 
women ;  my  beloved  mother,  my  sister,  and  one 
other.    From  them  I  learnt  what  woman  ahodd 
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be,  and  your  poet,  Miss  Sutherland,  will  tell  you 
what  that  is,  and  he  repeated — 

There  was  one  I  loved  ;  one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways ; 
Not  perfect — nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants ; 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men ; 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet, 
On  tiptoe  seem'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere    ' 
Too  groes  to  tread. 

"  Kay,  that  is  hardly  fair ;  you  overthrow  my 
poor  little  quotation  with  one  six  times  as  long, 
bnt  not  half  so  much  to  the  purpose,  and  then  fancy 
yoa  have  triumphed.  But  I  shall  not  give  up  my 
point,  nor  barter  my  experience  for  a  fine  sentiment 
in  blank  vese." 

'*  You  appear  to  have  carried  your  opinion  into 
practice  here,  at  all  events,"  said  Cecil,  laughing. 
"  My  little  namesake,  according  to  my  new  dignities, 
is  certainly  your  favourite." 

*'  That  he  is,  though  I  have  never  suffered  my 
preference  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  preceptible 
to  the  children.  Agreeably  to  my  own  theory 
there  is  a  depth  and  generosity  in  the  lad's  nature 
which  his  sister  lacks.  Do  you  know  how  much 
he  is  like  you  P  I  wrote  to  tell  mamma  so,  when 
first  I  came.*' 

*'  God  forbid  that  he  should  inherit  my  fate  with 
the  resemblance,"  said  Cecil,  hastily.  "There 
must  be  no  oloud  upon  the  threshold  for  him.  I 
have  made  my  cousin  all  but  promise  to  send  him 
oat  to  me  a  few  years  hence.  My  dear  sister  lost 
her  only  child  last  year,  and  I  shidl  need  some  one 
to  chide  in  my  old  character  of  schoolmaster — 
shall  I  not.  Miss  Mary  P" 

Mary  did  not  answer.  In  the  charm  of  feeling 
him  near  her  again,  she  had  ahnost  forgotten  the 
far-off,  inaccessible  India,  which  was  to  separate 
them  for  ever ;  and  her  heart  died  within  her  at 
his  words.  "  There  is  Alice,  seemingly  in  search 
of  us,"  she  said  at  last,  fearing  to  betray,  by  her 
sdlenoe,  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

"  Pretty  creature !"  broke  from  Cecil;  and  again 
Mary  felt  a  padg.  This  time  it  was  akin  to  jealousy 
— a  half  envious  regret,  such  as  she  had  felt  years 
ago,  that  she,  too,  had  not  been  made  beautiful. 
*'  What  is  this  ?"  she  asked  herself,  as  she  trampled 
down  the  weakness.  "  Is  his  presence  to  make 
me  mean  and  selfish,  instead  of  noble,  like  himselfP 
Shame,  shame!" 

Alice  evidently,  had  been  looking  for  them, 
though,  as  they  approached,  she  coquettishly  turned 
away  her  pretty  head,  and  gased  into  the  water. 

''  Seeking  mermaids  there,  Alice  ?"  asked  Cecil. 

''  No ;  I  should  look  upon  the  land,  rather  than 
in  the  water,  now-a^days  for  such  charmers,"  she 
said,  pettishly,  '*  though  if  beauty  were  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  the  spell" — and  an  expressive  shrug 
completed  the  sentence. 

«  Do  you  admit  of  no  other  charm  than  that  of 
colour  and  outline,  then,  my  little  coz  P  Believe 
me  then  is  in  manj  a  face,  of  whose  beauty  the 


mirror  says  little,  a  far  deeper  and  more  potent 
spell,  strengthened  often  by  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  the  possessor,  unconscious  of  the  power  she 
wields." 

Not  a  shade  of  self  consciousness  tinged  Mary's 
cheek  with  colour,  though  in  truth,  it  was  of  her 
gentle  face,  with  its  world  of  sorrow  and  of  love, 
that  Cecil  was  thinking.  Alice  pouted  her  rosy 
lips  significantly,  and  he  changed  his  tone  at  once, 
saying  playfully,  '*  1  guess  what  my  fair  cousin  was 
looking  at;  shall  I  tell  herP  It  was  a  face 
with  saucy  black  eyes  and  long  curls  about  it ;  not 
damp,  sea- weedy  locks.  (I  wonder  if  the  mermaids 
ever  tried  curl-papers,  by  the  bye.)  Hav'nt  I 
guessed  well,  now  P" 

Alice  laughed.  "  The  water  is  not  clear  enough 
to  make  such  a  good  glass,"  she  said. 

"  Oh !  then  you  ovm  the  correctness  of  my 
picture !  But  come  here" — and,  smiling,  he  half 
pushed  her  to  the  edge  of  a  pool  which  the  receding 
tide  had  left  behind.  Mary  heard  her  ringing 
laugh,  and  saw  his  arm  upon  her  shoulder;  she 
could  have  turned  and  run  away,  but  for  very  shame 
she  pressed  on,  biting  her  lips. 

"  See,  Miss  Sutherland,"  said  Cecil,  "  have  I  not 
found  Alice  a  pretty  mirror,  framed  in  golden  sand, 
and  set  about  with  all  these  treasures  of  the  deep. 
I  verily  believe  the  grey  old  sea  left  it  purposely 
behind  him,  and  gallantly  ranged  round  it  these 
pearly  shells  and  delicate  wreaths ;  perhaps  he  is 
telling  us  about  it  now,  if  we  could  only  understand 
him." 

Mary  looked.  Deep  in  the  transparent  pool 
Alice  Hardwick's  fair  face  shone  out — every  dimple 
round  the  mouth,  every  dancing  light  upon  the  soft 
curls,  was  there;  and  over. her  shoulder  Cecil's 
broad  forehead  and  half  mischievous  eyes.  Mary 
looked  for  her  own  face,  and  almost  started.  The 
crepe  veil  which  hung  heavily  about  it  made  it 
appear  paler  than  it  reaQy  was ;  the  brow  was  con- 
tracted; the  lips  compressed.  She  knew  that 
beauty  had  never  been  hers,  but  she  scarcely  knew 
before  that  the  freshness  of  her  youth  had  so  faded. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  glowing  contrast  so  near ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  made  her  sigh,  and  this  time  the 
regret  was  unchecked,  for  it  was  a  sigh  over  what 
had  been  once— over  hw  vanished  youth,  with  all 
its  wasted  fancies  and  dead  hopes.  Alice  seemed 
to  feel  no  such  dissatisfaction ;  bnt  gazed  and  smiled 
complacently,  as  well  she  might. 

"Cecil,"  she  said,  "shall I  tell  you  what  I  did 
come  out  for  P** 

He  nodded.  *'  Well  it  was  to  beg  a  favour  of 
you." 

«  Of  me  P" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  of  you«  Men  folk  are  not  so  p1enti« 
ful  here  but  that  they  can  make  themselves  very 
useful  if  they  will.  I  want  to  go  to  the  Bace-ball 
next  week — will  you  take  me  P' 

"  Why  what  a  strange  chaperon  you  would  have, 
child !  You  would  only  laugh  at  me  when  you 
got  me  there." 

"Oh!  never  fear;  I  shall  manage  you  beauti- 
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fully,  if  you  only  consent.  And  you  vfll  go  too, 
won't  you  ?"  she  added,  turning  to  Mary. 

"  You  forget  Miss  Sutherland's  recent  loss,"  said 
Cecil  hastily,  and  with  a  look  of  annoyance. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !  what  a  bore ;  one  can't  go  out 
in  such  deep  mourning — I  did  not  think  of  that. 
But  you  have  not  promised  yet,  cousin." 

Mary  heard  him  give  the  promise,  coldly  enough, 
as  she  turned  towards  the  house ;  yet  when  she 
met  them  at  tea  Ceoil'a  smiles  had  returned,  and 
even  she  could  not  help  catching  something  of 
Alice's  freshness  of  spirit  as  she  danced  about  the 
room  in  expectation  of  her  first  ball. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  day  following,  not  without  a  few  sighs,  Mary 
resumed  her  duties  regularly  in  the  school-room. 
The  morning  was  not  to  pass  over  without  annoy- 
ance ;  Grenville  pettishly  complained  of  headache, 
both  children  showing  the  effects  of  their  holiday 
in  their  restiveness  under  restraint ;  and  Mary,  who 
felt  that  the  few  precious  hours  of  intercourse  with 
Cecil  were  slipping  fast  away,  showed  a  considera* 
ble  degree  of  irritation  in  her  manner,  which  only 
increased  the  evil. 

Scarcely  were  the  lessons  over  when  Alice  burst 
into  the  room,  a  cloud  of  white  drapery  hanging 
over  her  arm.  **  Oh,  Miss  Sutherland,  you  must 
come  here  and  see  what  a  lovely  present  I  hme  had. 
It  will  make  the  most  divine  dress  for  the  ball  \" 
and  she  displayed  a  richly  embroidered  skirt  of  the 
delicate  muslin  of  India,  half  covered  with  an 
arabesque  of  feathery  leaves  and  flowers. 

"  Beautiful,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  with  a  scarcely 
audible  sigh. 

**  Yes,"  continued  the  deh'ghted  Alice ;  **it  must 
have  cost  a  little  fortune,  and  will  be  the  admiration 
of  everybody.  What  a  bridal  dress  it  would  make, 
eh  P  By  the  bye,"  she  ran  on,  lowering  her  voice, 
**  you  know  more  of  Cecil  than  we,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  his  being  engaged,  or  in  love  P-^^^eause, 
when  I  had  left  the  room,  mamma  says  he  told  her 
that  his  sister  sent  him  over  this  dress  years  ago 
for  some  lady  she  hoped  he  would  marry.  She  is  a 
devoted,  exemplary  sort  of  wife  herself,  it  seems,  and 
when  he  wrote — in  rapturous  terms,  I  dare  say-^-of 
the  fair  unknown,  she  forthwith  built  a  matrimonial 
castle  for  him  e»  Espa^,  and  sent  over  the  wedding 
attire.    Bather  premature,  wasn't  it  V 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  quietly.  "  Still  it  was  natural 
his  sister  should  earnestly  desire  his  marriage.  She 
knew  how  keenly  he  felt  her  loss." 

"Well,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  but  mamma  says 
his  voice  was  quite  broken  when  he  spoke  of  the 
past,  and  said  that  his  hopes  could  never  now  be 
realised.  Who  could  it  have  been  ?  /  think  she 
must  have  refused  him ;  you  know  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  those  days." 

Mary  stooped  over  the  snowy  cloud  of  embroi- 
dery, and  seemed  to  be  tracing  out  its  marvellous 
intricacies ;  but  she  made  no  answer. 


*'  I  must  be  off,  and  «e&d  for  the  drwrt-Milafr.'' 
said  Alice,  gathering  it  up,  and  thmkiAg  as  the  i^d 
so,  what  a  stupid  inanimate  piece  of  goods  that 
governess  was. 

Maiy,  left  alone,  tried  vainly  to  Mttie  to  hwusid 
employments  *,  there  ware  eopies  to  bo  set  in  tfao 
writing  books  for  that  altetnoon,  and  riio  began  to 
mend  a  pea  for  the  purpote ;  but  teait  gathered  ia 
her  eyes,  and  her  baniiB  trattfaled.  fihotiat  I£  adda 
and  sat  down  to  think.  Who  oouM  it  baive  been 
of  whom  Cecil's  tkovghts  wen  so  ibll,  ikaAh^mmb 
send  a  whisper  of  his  love  etan  acmaa  thoiitea! 
Was  it  some  lair  et^eatnre  Trho  had  ca^vati^lni 
fancy  upon  the  tfare^ld  of  lile^  and  by  the  ia-' 
fluence  of  her  beauty,  atimnlated  bin  to  exaction 
when  his  prospects  weee  olondocj,  and  his  Jiopea 
dashed  to  the  ground?  Or  was  it  xaiher, .anker 
heart  told  her,  no  other  tliaa  heiMk  wbem  lie  hai 
watched  and  cheri^ed  loag;  loag  wgoi,  waA  seen  in 
silence  given  to  another  P '  She  lemembeied  and* 
denly  all  the  geneiosity  of  that  uoheeded  lanre^  she 
recalled  how  warmly  he  had  defended  Aleck 
Laurence,  whsn  ocoasionafly  she  had  complained 
before  him  of  some  trifling  negleot  to  Arthur  or  to 
herself,  and  bow,  half  pkgrftdiy,  he.had  d^rolifrom 
time  to  time  upon  the  lad's  fresh  beaaty,  nntil  lier 
oheeks^had  gbwed  with  pAeasuxe.  Many  another 
proof  of  his  geDerosity,  and,  as  it  eaamed^  of  his 
affection,  arose  in  her  memory;  and  then  cans 
bitter  questionmgs^^liad  it  oeaaed  lar  «fer  ht'^had 
it  fallen  off  from  hK  as  unworthy  o£  ao  pze^aa  a 
gift  P  There  wae  one  aasiww  'itnri^fc  be  thathe 
was  repelled  and  disgosted  by  het  afpaient  floJUa^ 
ness  in  shaking  off  that  itst  impreaaioB ;  that  Imaria 
in  ignorance  of  her  ftreedom  sever  for  a  huaunt 
occurred  to  her.  She  wns^  indeed,  ■  seiaavhat 
punM  that  he  had  tkan^  so  iittie-sQcpne;  at  4k 
changed  and  dependent  position,  and  that  xsfom  than 
once  he  had  oasnailymentioDedAledb  lamsdnee's 
name  in  their  eonvenatiara. 

She  forgot  that,  supposing  her  stffi  to  tbe  his 
betrothed,  the  known  condition  of  ydang^IdiuvaDee's 
affairi,  following  upon  her  brother^e  death,  .wnnid 
fivgS^  to  Oscti  a  natural  esidaaation  o^inr  pent 
tion ;  and  tiiat  the  very  Isct  of  his  nangtlnt  nama 
in  her  presence  sufficiently  proved  that  he  Wat  ia 
igeoranee  of  the  truth.    •.  .  .  r' 

She  was  reused  from  her  train  of.  thoQgiit.bf  a 
Cfy  from  the  garden,  nnd  iastily  tisia^  opened,  the 
window.  Little  Grenvilb  appeved  io  be  tke^qdlF 
prit,  for  Cecil  held  him  fay  the  sbouldar,  and|-aa.ht 
angrily  shook  him^  Maij  could  cateh  ike  verd»*« 
^  What,  sir  I  Are  you  suoh  areoward  ae  to  tefte 
your  sister  P"  She  ran  oat  in  dafenee  of  het  pe^ 
but  met  GhavtoUe  on  the  atep^  aebblng.  oM.'tluit 
Gtenvitle  had  atruck  iier  faee^  and  aheahonid  go 
and  tell  mamma.  She  could  not.  diaeoverithe 
cause  of  the  quairel,  nor  who  had  bflai.the,aggw» 
sor;  but  ^e  quieted  the  child,  and  iaaabittg  her 
face,  which  was  really  braised^  kit  ^ei^.'and  weat 
out.  Qrsnville  had  thrown  himaelf.npQBrthaigiasib 
and  was  sobbing  with  excessive  pasaoniir<.]BefKe 
she  eould  muster  digyiity  enou^,  to  loBptkadilm, 
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he  ilirew  hk  litUe  arms  about  her  aeok,  and,  with 
some  difficultj,  she  gatheted  that  Charlotte  bad 
irritated  him  by  caliing  Mary  names,  and  finally  by 
tn^mpling  down  a  minute  rose-tree,  whose  one  bad 
had  been  dedioafced  to  Mary  from  the  time  it 
appeared,  and  watohed  day  after  day  with  the 
greatest  care«  The  boy  stoutly  persisted  at  first 
that  he  had  only  served  his  sister  right ;  and  even 
when  Mary's  gentle  reasoning  had  convinced  him 
of  his  fault,  his  indignation  at  Cecil's  punishment 
£yiing  abne  on  him  knew  no  bounds. 

Mfuy  remembered  with  self-reproach  that  it  was 
probably  her  ovm  irritability  during  school-hours 
that  morning  which  had  given  rise  to  all  this  angij 
feelbg,  by  excising  Charlotte's  dislike;  so,  after 
dealing  vexy  gently  with  the  offenders,  and  effecting 
a  reconciliation,  she  sought  Cecil,  to  explain  what 
was  her  own  share  ol  blame. 

''I  need  not  tell  you.  Miss  Mary,"  he  said 
kindly,  when  he  had  heard  her, "  that  self-command 
is  absohitdiy  neoessazy  before  we  can  command 
others." 

*'I  am  naturally  hasty,"  she  interrupted,  "  and 
have  no  se]f*oommand»" 

**Nay,"  he  said,  "after  one  victory  over  self,  a 
second  is  comparatively  easy.  I  have  seen  you 
aohlevo  one,  and  it  resd  me  a  lesson  I  can  never 
forget  in  that  most  beautiful  book  of  nature — 
womankind." 

Mary  opened  her  eyes  with  surprise.  ''  I  allude, 
dear  Miss  Satherhnd,  to  the  old  times — the  sad, 
jet  hq»py  old  times — ^when  we  were  together  last. 
Yon  are  not  made  in  that  stronger,  harder  mould, 
ol  which  you  spoke  the  other  night ;  yet,  when  I 
watehed  you  through  all  that  suffering  —  how 
pityingly  yon  can  never  know — I  saw  only  the 
■wet  perfect  forgetfalness  of  self,  and  maatery 
ofcr  it" 

**  It  is  an  easy  victory  where  we  love,"  said 
Mary,  with  a  touching  expression  in  the  depths  of 
her  soft  eyes. 

''To  one  of  your  instinet8»  and  your  loving 
nature,  every  step  towards  the  right  is  easy,"  he 
answered,  vrith  emotion ;  **  you  can  little  g^ess  at 
what  aeost  the  victory  over  self  is  gained  by  such 
as  I." 

Mary  had  no  voice  to  answer ;  bat  as  she  pon- 
deted  alone  over  his  words  it  struck  her  for  the 
irtt  time  that  he  might  be  in  ignorance  of  the 
rvptnie  of  her  engagement.  "Could  he  have 
spoken  in  that  tone  to  one  whom  he  despised,  or 
even  to  one  whom  he  had  ceased  to  love  P"  she 
asked  herself, — "or  would  he  have  talked  of  warm 
atnd  kmng  instincts  as  blessings  to  one  so  lonely  as 
I — with  but  a  sin^  anchor  in  the  wide  world  for 
all  my  wealth  of  love  P  And  shall  I  let  this  last 
dianee  pass,  and  know  that  he,  too,  may  go  to  his 
grove  desolate  and  heart-stricken— or  shall  I  tell 
him  all,  and  let  him  claim  me  for  his  own,  if  he 
wiU  P"  She  blushed  deeply,  and  forgetting  there 
was  no  eye  near,  buried  her  fsoe  in  her  hands ; 
bat  frame  a  plan,  or  put  together  a  speech,  by 
whfch  GeoQ  might  be  enlightened,  she  could  not. 


"  It  would  be  worse  than  all,"  she  thought,  "  if 
he  thought  me  bold  and  forward.  No ;  I  must 
leave  it  until  the  right  moment  comes,  and  if  it  be 
Gbd's  will  that  we  part,  as  it  seems  we  shall,  I 
must  bear  it  as  A^  would  have  me,  could  he  know 
all." 

Mary's  love  for  Mrs.  Hardwick's  little  son  was 
soon  put  to  a  test,  and  a  severe  one.  After  suf- 
fering from  headache  for  some  days,  he  was  seized 
with  fever;  and  though  it  quickly  produced  deli- 
rium, he  never  lost  his  consciousness  of  her  pre- 
sence. He  would  not  accept  even  his  mother's  in 
its  stead,  nor  would  he  bear  Cecils  entrance  into 
the  room  without  evincing  so  much  excitement  as 
to  forbid  a  repitition  of  the  attempt.  With  his 
burning  hand  in  Mary's  he  lay  day  after  day,  and 
when  she  moistened  his  lips,  or  renewed  the  cooling 
application  to  his  head,  he  never  failed  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  if  it  was  only  by  the  grateful  look  in  his 
eyes — those  eyes  so  like  Cecil's.  Thus,  in  the  last 
few  days,  so  inexpressibly  precious  to  one  at  least, 
Mary  and  Cecil  were  effectually  separated,  and  the 
time  for  parting  drew  near ;  for  he  was  to  join  his 
ship,  which  lay  off  Eairleigh,  immediately  after  the 
ball,  and  that  was  only  two  days  off.  The  time 
passed  slowly — how  slowly  to  Mary  no  one  guessed. 
She  saw  little  of  Alice,  excepting  at  a  distance ; 
for  the  utmost  she  did  was  to  open  the  door  now 
and  then,  and  with  her  handkerchief  over  her  pretty 
mouth,  to  ask  nervously  if  the  fever  lessened.  The 
window  of  Grenville's  room,  however,  looking  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  her  own,  commanded  the 
garden ;  and  there  she  often  watched  her  walking 
with  Cecil,  or  reclining  by  his  side ;  and  so  softly 
rounded  was  every  outline  of  the  figure,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  study  of  grace  and  freshness, 
had  not  a  certain  consciousness,  and  striving  for 
effect,  marred  all.  The  strain  npon  Mary's  spirits 
just  then  was  very  great,  and  sometimes  even  that 
sight  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  The  girl  was 
so  fair — ^what  if  in  his  loneliness  Cecil  should  turn 
to  her  P  How  could  she  bear  to  know  that  he  had 
taken  to  his  bosom  that  hollow,  trifiing  heart,  on 
which  his  could  no  more  lean  than  could  an  oak 
upon  a  stripling  ash  P  And  straightway  poor 
Alice's  faults,  her  egotism,  her  coldness,  and  her 
vanity,  were  magnified,  until  Mary  started  to  find 
how  far  from  Cecil's  ideal  of  womanhood  her  mor- 
bid fancies  had  carried  her.  Still,  the  fear  would 
make  itself  heard.  Eat  the  time  wore  on;  the 
two  days  at  last  were  over,  and  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  deferring  Cecil's  departure. 

The  child's  fever  had  abated,  and  though  the 
faithful  nurse  was  still  at  her  post,  Alice's  vanity 
so  far  overcame  her  fears  that  she  sailed  into  the 
sick-room  in  all  the  glories  of  her  ball  attire,  to 
challenge  Mary's  admiration.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight.  The  delicate  fabric,  so  pure  a^d  ethereal- 
looking,  was  well  suited  to  the  scarcely  matured 
figure;  and  the  small  round^  arms,  poUshed  as 
ivory,  were  not  shamed  by  its  exceeding  whiteness. 
Mary  could  not  but  think  that  the  drooping 
shoulders  and  swelling  bust  were  a  little  too  much 
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duplajed ;  but  it  was  hard  to  find  any  faalt  in  so 
fair  a  picture.  A  cboking  rose  in  her  throat  as  she 
remembered  the  history  of  that  Indian- wrought 
robe;  but  she  courageously  subdued  it,  and  steadied 
her  voice  to  admire  every  detail,  even  to  the  fault- 
less gloves  aud  the  tiny  satin  slipper. 

As  Alicd  left  the  room»  Mary  heard  another  step 
approaching.  She  would  have  fled  had  there  been 
a  second  door ;  but  she  soon  perceived  that  the 
agitation  of  her  visitor  was  too  great  to  permit  of 
his  observing  hers. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  known  that  for  an  hour  past 
he  had  been  upon  his  knees  craving  strength  to 
subdue  himself,  so  far  as  to  give  her  by  a  word  or 
sign  no  single  pang  at  that  last  parting — perhaps 
if  she  could  have  known  it,  her  love  would  have 
ovdrleapt  the  reserve  of  her  womanhood,  and  she 
would  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  before  it  was 
too  late.     But  a  strong  instinct  held  her  back. 

•*  Ah  t  Miss  Mary,**  he  said,  in  a  forced  cheer- 
fulness, **  I  need  never  talk  again  of  courage ;  I 
have  thought  over  this  parting  like  the  veriest 
coward'* — his  voice  broke  down,  and  he  added 
hurriedly,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you,  but — ^but 
— will  you  remember  me,  Mary, — will  you  think  of 
me  sometimes  f  Even  the  dead  would  fain  be  an- 
forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  among  the  dead  for  you. 
My  Qod !  and  have  I  brought  her  tears  P**  Mary 
felt  him  take  her  hand  and  cover  it  with  kisses ; 
then  it  was  flung  from  him,  rather  than  dropped. 
She  looked  up,  and  he  was  gone. 

Aad  sbo  had  not  uttered  a  single  word !  Not 
%  promiae  of  remembrance — not  a  word  of  grati- 
tttde  or  of  the  love  with  which  her  heart  was 
breaking.  She  heard  the  carriage-wheels  roll  out 
of  the  ooiurt,  and  felt  Grenville's  shivering  little 
Ague  nestle  up  to  her  as  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 
*<  Don't  cry,  dear.*'  She  roused  herself  to  replace 
him  in  bed  with  a  few  tender  words ;  and  thai,  as 
she  watched  him  fail  asleep,  she  remembered  gnte- 
fully  how,  in  her  last  trial.  Amy's  chUd,  with  its 
feeble  hold  on  life,  had  been  given  her,  as  was  this 
little  one  now,  to  check  the  selfishness  of  her  grief, 
and  turn  her  thoughts,  even  then,  to  the  wants  and 
weakness  of  others.  She  had  slept  by  the  boy*^ 
side  since  his  illness,  but,  to-night^  was  to  return  to 
her  own  room ;  and  fearing  to  meet  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick,  or,  indeed,  any  one,  untii  she  was  more  calm, 
she  hastily  arranged  the  siok»room,  and  stole  down 
to  bed.  The  moonlight  zested  foil  upon  her 
window,  and  showed  her  a  package  lying  before 
it.  *<  A  parting  gift  from  Cecil,"  she  said,  in- 
stinctively, SB  she  crossed  the  room;  and  so  it 
was.  A  small  selection  of  bodes,  the  case  of  rich 
Eastern  workmanship,  curiously  designed  to  hold  a 
considerable  number  of  volumes  in  an  apparently 
small  space,  showed  that  the  donor  had  well  under- 
stood her  likings.  Yet  she  tuned  with  a  aiek- 
oess  of  heart  from  the  delicately  carved  ebony,  and 
the  chaste  bindings  of  some  of  her  espedai  fa* 
Tourites,  until  a  letter  caught  her  eye.  To  seize 
and  open  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  but  her 
hot  tears  welled  up  so  fast  that  she  had  to  panse  i 


before  she  could  read  a  single  line.  It  ptoved  to 
be  but  a  few  words,  entreating  ber  by  the  memoty 
of  one  they  both  had  loved  to  appeal  to  him  as  to 
a  brother,  if  ever  in  sickness  or  sorrow  she  sboiild 
need  a  friend.  Within  the  cover  was  a  bank-note 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  which,  with  the  books,  he 
left  her  in  Arthur's  name,  and  concluded  by  ttiying 
that,  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  her  dealing  his 
presence  in  England  at  some  fatnre  time,  they  had 
not  parted  for  ever. 

Mary  was  soothed  by  his  words,  and  though  her 
inmost  heart  was  aching,  she  laid  down  with  a 
sweet  sense  that,  parted  as  they  were,  his  protect- 
ing love  wotild  foUow  her  still.  She  thought  that 
sleep  would  surely  never  come  that  night :  tnt  she 
forgot  that  she  was  yet  young,  and  tbstt  the  kst  few 
days  had  been  inexpressibly  wearying,  both  to  body 
and  mind.  She  pressed  the  letter  to  her  lipe,  and 
retraced,  in  memory,  all  her  intercourse  thnragh  joy 
and  sorrow  with  the  writer;  but  the  moon  soon 
shone  upon  her  sleeping  face,  and  thougli  it  was 
pale  and  blistered  with  tears,  it  seemed  to  rest 
there  fondly,  as  on  something  holy.  In  her  dresms 
she  saw  Cecil  again,  and  herself,  not  Alice,  white- 
robed  and  smiling  by  his  side.  The  moon-besms 
tolled  away,  and  a  doud  darkened  the  easement ; 
but  she  slept  on.  Then  the  carriage-wheds  wc^ 
the  echoes  of  the  night,  and  for  a  few  short  boon 
the  same  roof  was  to  shelter  her  and  hin  she 
loved.  Still  sh6  slept ;  and  the  sounds  died  away, 
and  silence  reigned  again,  s*ve  that  the  wind  and 
the  sea  answered  each  other  with  a  moumfhl  and 
prophetic  wailing.    But  the  sleeper  still  slept  on. 

Ah  I  why  does  she  start  so  wildy>  and  what 
glow  is  that  upon  her  faoe  I—- upon  the  bed  and 
upon  the  wall,  upon  her  uplifted  hands  P  Tes !  and 
even  upon  the  broad  waters  it  oast  that  litid  glaze. 
No  hue  of  sun-rise  is  it,  but  fierce  and  fliekedB^ 
as  though  it  were  the  bloody  shadow  of  some  huge 
tongue,  licking  up  the  red  waters. 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Mary  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  threw  open  the  window.  Dense  masses  of  smoke 
rolled  past ;  and  as  they  cleared  away,  thers^  upon 
the  cliff,  upon  the  wings  of  the  frighted  sea-birds, 
everywhere  was  that  unearthly  gkre.  As  the  trsth 
flashed  on  her,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despaSr, 
the  solemn  toHing  of  the  flre-beH  settndtod  from 
the  diff,  and  she  heard  distinctly  the  ebotita  for 
help,  and  Ifae  dragging  down  of  eh«ite  aodftoiituie 
from  other  plots  of  th«  hotttte.  She  was  alofte,  then, 
out  of  the  reach  of  aid,  in  the  tower — none  would 
ever  dare  to  resotte  the  poor  governess.  But 
Grenville,  the  child  I  She  rushed  to  the  door ;  the 
air  was  suffocating,  the  hot  planks  scorehed  her  feet ; 
it  was  too  plain  that  the  flames  had  gained  ground, 
and  cut  them  off  from  the  hope  of  sucoov.  Still 
she  wotild  try  to  save  him.  liVith  a  strexigth  she 
never  dreamt  of  poesessing,  she  seized  the  sleepiag 
boy  and  bore  him  down  the  soorolung  stairs,  ua- 
conscious  of  his  weight.  One  glance  from  his 
window  had  toU  her  all.  The  Grange  was  en- 
tdoped  in  flames,  and  hurrying  to  and  fio,  amid  the 
gleaming  helmets  of  the  firemen^  were  kembling 
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figures,  and  faces  sluniog  livid  with  terror,  even 
through  that  lurid  heat.  The  Qre  had  leapt  onward 
fiercely  in  those  few  seconds,  for,  as  she  again 
passed  the  door  which  barred  them  in  so  fatally,  a 
redder  glow  shone  through  the  cracking  panels, 
and  fresh  streams  of  smoke  poured  in.  She  closed 
lier  own  door,  and  bore  the  terriGed  ohild  to 
the  window ;  but  she  could  not  comfort  him  — 
she  could  not  even  pray.  Life  had  been  sad 
enough;  but  was  it  to  end  thus,  in  this  suf- 
focsating  horror,  this  scorching  agony  I  "With 
Gren?ille  in  her  arms^  she  rocked  to  and  fro ;  his 
piteous  Yoice  calling  upon  his  mother — she,  upon 
God  and  Cecil.  She  looked  once  more,  despondingly, 
from  the  window,  but  the  dizzy  height  made  her 
recoil  aud  sudder  even  then.  There  was  no  hope, 
then — none ;  and  again,  iu  her  agony,  Cecil's  name 
broke  louder,  and  yet  louder,  from  her  lips.  Was 
it  possible  1  or  was  it  some  mocking  demon  that, 
amid  the  crashing  timber  and  echoing  oell,  answered 
with  words  of  hope  I     The  door  burst  open.    Yes, 


scorched  and  bhckened  as  he  was,  it  was  he ! — ^they 
would  never .  more  be  parted,  but  pass  together 
through  that  choking,  fiery  death.  She  clung  to 
his  feet,  she  covered  them  with  her  kisses,  and  he 
heard  her  passionate  words  of  love.  Back  to  the 
window,  through  the  hot  and  darkened  air,  he  bore 
her  and  the  child ;  and,  as  his  strong  arms  encircled 
her,  he  whispered  that  even  death  might  come  now 
since  he  had  lived  to  hear  those  words.  But  the 
hand  of  death  was  not  destined  to  come  in  that  fiery 
guise.  A  helmet  shone  in  at  the  window ;  the  child 
was  lifted  up,  and  a  gruff  voice  demanded  "the 
woman,  for  God's  sake!"  But  Cecil  would  not 
give  her  up.  Dovi^n  the  tottering  ladder,  in  those 
protecting  arms,  he  bore  his  fragile  treasure ;  and 
his  feet  had  scarcely  touched  the  welcome  earth, 
when  with  a  fearful  crash  the  roof  fell  in.  The 
flames  were  for  the  moment  smotheredj  and  a 
smoking,  blackened  ruin  waa  all  that  remained  of 
Fairleigh  Grange. 

Violet. 
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Thb  editorial  and  quasi-Imperial  we  is  not  always 
appropriate  and  pleasant  when  the  public  is 
addressed  from  the  desk  of  a  scribbling  soliiaira. 
In  the  series  of  papers  now  to  be  brought  to  a 
dose,  in  which  the  critical  element  became  froa 
time  to  time,  more  prominent  than  was  originally 
intended,  it  did  rery  well ;  but  in  a  parting  gossip 
like  this,  it  must  be  abandoned  for  the  eomfort  of 
both  talker  and  listener.  The  talker,  then,  wiS, 
with  permission,  subside  into  the  cosy,  unassuming 
first  person  singular,  which  is  so  general  a  favourite, 
though  so  much  abused — 

A  ^Tourite  has  no  friend — 

and,  so  subsiding,  he  will  sit  knee  to  knee  with 
you^  aad  chat  for  a  short  while  of  what  has  been 
and  may  be.  Necessarily  for  a  ihori  while,  for  the 
longest  hour  in  life  is  short : 

To*diy  k  B  tiiovghl ;  « lew  is  to-monrov ; 
AMy<sk>t4sy  ii  ow  lia  and  our  aocfov. 

But  his  talk  will  not  be  long;  in  any  sense,  because 
a  tedious  good-bye  is  **  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured !"  Probably  it  will  be  carried  on  is  some- 
thing  of  an  undertone,  neither  loud  enough  to  pre- 
Tent  your  hearing  the  pulsations  of  the  fire  and  the 
ticking  of  the  mantel-elock,  nor  low  enough  to  make 
you  feel  doU,  aud  wish  yoioi  had  ^t  cheerful  fellow, 
Thottpson,  at  your  chimney-axner,  instead  (A  the 
mithor  of  « Reading  Raids.* 

I  confess,  indeed,  to  something  of  the  fooulty  of 
tJie  moralisnig  Jacques,  and  believe  I  am  not  inapt 
at  sucking  nebneholy  from  the  very  sugar-^no  of 

The  sober  oertaialy  ^  wskiag  Wtt. 


The  highest  thrill  of  human  delight  often  slides 
into  a  tremor  of  fear  for  ita  Ices*  The  parting 
pang  lurks  in  thought,  at  a  distance  more  or  less 
respeotfttl,  bdbind  our  happiest  moment.  Qood- 
morrow  cannot  be  spoken  without  suggesting  its 
correlate  good-bye.  Our  dearest,  fondest  smiles 
are  transmuted  into  tears  at  the  first  shy  touch  of 
8df*consoiouanes6«  When  the  spirit  of  gladness 
is  present  with  us,  we  can  always  discern  the  black 
looks  of  hef  gnfo-browed  sister  peeping  from  be- 
hind her  own  golden  tresses ;  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
in  fact,  I  am  becoming  sentimental  over  my  last 
Raidl 

It  is  of  no  use  calling  namea.  Whatever  is,  is. 
What  is  the  good  of  telling  a  girl  who  is  dying  for 
love  that  it  is  aii  scntimraitalism  ?  She  will  not 
dispute  your  Tooabalarf,  I  dare  say ;  but  her  friends 
will  trouble  you  to  baulk  the  undertaker,  or  hold 
ymtr  peace.  It  is  a  stubborn  fact»  which  no  epithet 
in  the  dictionary,  or  in  the  neological  borderiand, 
can  alter,  that  d«Dg  a  thing  for  the  last  time  makes 
you  dull.  Not  only  did  Gibbon  heave  a  long,  deep 
sigh  when  the  last  •  had  been  dotted  in  the  "De- 
cline and  Fall,'*  bat  prisoners  have  seen  the  stars 
for  the  last  time  through  their  dungeon-baza  with 
sorrow ;  aud  I  dan  say  Mr.  fiftwthome,  when  he 
quiUed  the  Gustonwhouse  of  Ua  ewn  free-will, 
signed  his  name  to  the  kst  oocket  with  a  tremulous 
hand.  So  it  is,  and  viil  be,  world  without  end, 
when  any  of  na  cone  to  say 

Tarewell— a  word  thst  nrast  be  nsd  hath  been — 
A  BOimd  which  makes  u  linger^— 

to  the  most  trivial  thing  which  has  become  familiar. 

3  A  2 
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And  there  is  ao  rouch  sublime  suggestion  ia  tUis 
mysterious  teuacity  of  our  natures,  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  laugbed  at — (a  quiet  smile  is  all  Tery 
well) — when  I  say  that  I  sit  down  to  write  the  last 
of  "  Reading  lUids"  with  a  feeling  which  "  resem* 
bles  sadness,"  though  it 

Eesembles  sadness  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  nis. 

There  is  something  solemnising,  if  not  saddening, 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  season  at  which  I  am 
writing.  *'  Ef erywhere,"  says  the  most  genial  and 
accoropHshed  of  modem  homilists — 

Everywhere,  the  spirit  «f  some  sad  pover  seems  to  direct 
the  time :  it  hides  from  us  the  bl«e  heaTens ;  it  makes  the 
Kreen  wave  Iwbid ;  it  waUa  thnragh  the  fields,  and  b^s  the 
damp,  ttogathemd  harvest  low  \  it  cries  oat  in  the,  night  wind 
and  the  shnll  hail ;  it  steak  the  sammer  bloom  from  the 
infant  cheek ;  it  makes  old  age  shiver  to  the  heart ;  it  goes 
to  the  charchyard,  aid  ohiiQies  many  a  grave ;  it  flies  to 
the  bell,  eqjoins  it  when  to  toll.  ....  Whether 
death,  which  treads  closely  on  tlie  steps  of  life  upon  ow 
world,  shall  ever  absolntely  overtake  it,  and  finally  stop  the 
race  of  poetry  aod  love  which  now  is  perpetwdly  began 
afresh ;  whether  the  chills  of  winter,  traasieat  sow,  will 
ever  become  eternal,  and  suppress  the  flowers  which  can  yet 
steal  OQt  again  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  whether  the 
frosts  of  mortality  shall  hereafter  avert  the  life-stream  of  oar 
racvi  and  dismiss  as  to  that  exttnetion  which  has  f&Uen  on 
other  tribes  before  as ;  and  the  clouds  flj,  and  the  shrHl  hail 
fiill  over  a  naked  wgirld— we  know  not  Bat  to  ns,  in  suc- 
oessioD»  all  things  die.  The  past  contains  all  that  time  has 
reidered  dear  and  familiar ;  and  that  passes  silently  away  : 
the  fatare  contains  whatever  is  cold  and  strange ;  and  its 
mysteries  come  swiftly  on  oa. 

Still  more  affecting  is  the  "  Midnight  Mass  for 
the  Dying  Year,*'  of  the  most  graceful  of  American 
poets: — 

Yes,  the  year  Is  growing  old. 
And  his  eye  ia  pale  and  bleared ! 

Death,  with  f^ty  head  aad  eold^ 
TlQfkt  tie  «|d  man  by  ihe  heard, 
Son^,  sorelj! 

The  leases  ato  iUUag,  falling, 

Solamaly  and  slow ; 
**  Caw  1  caw !"  the  rooks  are  caUin|( — 

It  is  a  sQond  of  woe, 

A  sound  of  woe  \ 

Throngh  woods  and  mountain  panes, 
The  winds,  like  anthems  rpH ; 

They  are  chanting  solemn  masses. 
Singing :  *'  Tray  for  this  poor  son], 
Pray— |)n\yl" 

And  tha  hooded,  clonds,  hke.  friars. 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 

And  patter  their  dolefal  prayers  : 
Bat  tb^ir  pmyers  ai^  all  la  vais, 

AUia-wal    .'   .  ^       «  • 

There  he  stanfls  in  th6  foul  wtedf^r, '        '  '  ' 
=    ^         TWrfttoHsh-jfeidOMYear,        .i  . 

'.   GiMbneii  wilh  wild' flowers  and;  wi^  jboathfiv 

A  king — a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  sommer-liko  day 

Bids  the  old  maA  rejoice ! 
His  joy  V  his  last  1  O^  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth  tluit-ever  so^  TojuBc^,.  | 

Gentle  and  low. 


To  the  crimson  woods  he  sailh,— 

To  tlie  voice  gvntte  and  low 
or  tiie  soft  air,  like  a  dangfaUr^s  brcaih,— 

"  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  so  \ 

Do  not  langh  at  me  !** 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

OoU  in  hia  arms  it  liea  2 
No  akaia  from  its  breath  ia  spread 

Over  the  gUssy  skies, 

Ko  mist  or  stain. 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth. 
And  the  forests  utter  a  moan. 

Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 
In  the  wilderness  alone, 

•*Ve3c  not  hia  ghost!" 

Then  eomes,  with  an  awfal  roar; 

Gathering  and  soonding  on. 
The  «torm-wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Snvoelydon, 

The  etorBKwinfl ! 

Howl,  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  ihe  red  leaves  away  I 
Would  the  sins  that  thou  abborreat^ 

O  Sool,  ooold  thua  decay. 

And  be  swept  awi^ ! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast. 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day. 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  downcast. 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away! 
Kyrie,  eleyson ! 
Christe,  eleyson  1 

Thoi^h  we  ^11  "speak  the  tongne.that  Sbak- 
spere  spake,"  and  swear  hy  his  genius,  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  severe  if  I  assnme  that  tlie  greater 
number  of  my  readers  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  "Lear"  of  our  "  winsoiae 
Willie**  to  appreciate  the  manner  in  whidi  LoBg- 
fellow  has  inwoven  the  pathetic  suggestions  of  the 
last  two  acts  of  the  tragedy  into  these  melanebo]y 
verses.  Let  iis  make  a  quotation  or  two,  then. 
The  physician  announces  that  the  crisis  «  past, 
and  the  king  may  be  awaked,  with  jtist  hope  that 
he  will  wake  in  his  right  mind.  He  is  aroused  b; 
ttusia  :• 


'  Corolla.  How  does  my  royal  lord  P     How  fares  yoar 

"Majesty? 
'  leaf.  Ton  do  m»  Wfooff  to  taks  me «ut  </'tho«nffe«   * 
Thon  art  a  son!  in  bliss ;  bat  I  am  bonnd. 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Bo  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor,  Sir,  do  yon  koow  ms  P 

Ltmt. ' Yow  wr«  »  spirit,  I  k»ov^    ITliei  ad  ysa  die  f 
Cor.  StiU,  etiil;  ^r  wide  1 

Tkjfiieim.  B»*t  scasrce  awake ;  let  him  aloo6  awhile. 
Lear,  Where  htm  I  beenP    Where  am.  I?    Ifoir  diy- 
light.!^ 

My  readers  will  here  please  to  inagine  the  grey- 
headed old  man,  who  was  so  lately 

JSvieiy  lAch  .a  Iqng  I , 

rising,  with  air  distraught  and  otftstretdidd  hands, 
from  the  conch  011  which  he  has  been  lying,  clothed 
in  the  stately  robes  that  have  replaced  the  madman's 
guise.  '  The  physidaii  stands  aloe^  M^^  >  ^7^ 
watchful  lodk,'tfot;  niiaiized^itii  tviusph..  Gonfeli^ 
with  one  hand  on  hir  h^art/and  th&titb($Ftipni<ed 
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in  Iremalous  suspense,  gazes  strainiiigly  through 
her  tears,  as  she  stands  near  her  father  in  the  bent- 
forward  attitude  of  eager  expectancy.  The  music 
is  dying  away. 

Lear,  Where  have  I  beenP     Where  am  I? — ^Fair  day- 
light?— 
I  am  mightily  abasM. — I  ahoald  ov«n  die  with  pity, 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say.— 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands : — let's  see  \ 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    'Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor,  0»  look  upon  me.  Sir, 

And  hold  yonr  haod  in  benediction  o*er  me : — 
No,  sir,  yon  mnst  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upwards ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfisot  niad. 
Methinks  I  shonld  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  donbtfnl :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is:  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Bemembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  hut  night :  do  not  laogfa  at  mej 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor,  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear,  Be  yonr  tears  wetf   Yes,  'faith.   I  pray,  weep  not ', 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  iL 
I  know  yon  do  not  love  me  *,  for  yonr  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor,  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear,  Am  I  in  France  P 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom. 

Cordelia  is  now  weeping  without  restralni. 

Fhjfe,  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage, 

You  see,  is  cor'd  in  him :  and  yet  it  is  danger 

To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 

Desire  him  to  go  in  \  tronbtft  him  no  more, 

TIH  AiTtber  settling. 

Cbn  Wiirt  please  yonr  highness  walk  P 

Lear,  Yon  must  bear  with  me :   ' 

Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  oM  and  foolish. 

The  eotti^et  in  Longfellow's  "  Hass*^ — 

No  stain  from  itt  hreaih  ia  spread 
Over  the  glassy  akies — 

(which,  by  the  way,  is  constantly  printed  **  M* 
breath,"  quite  destroying  the  sense  of  the  allusion) 
may  puzzle  readers  who  have  never  road^  or  do  not 
remenber,  tbe  last  awful  soena  of  the  most  aiwful 
of  tragedies:— 

Enier  LxiJt  wUh  Cobdelia.  dead  in  hie  arms  (eiraaffled)f 
£dgab,  OincBE,  afui  othere, 

liBor,  Howl,  bow),  howl,  boiwl  1*->Q,  yoa  mro  bkbu  of  atone  \ 
Had  I  yonr  tongues  and  eyes,  1*4  nse  them  ao 
That  fieaven**  vaolt  ahonld  oraek  t — 0^  abe  \A  gon*  for  ew !— • 
I  know  when  om  is  dead,  and  when  ono  lives;  - 
She*s  dead  as  earth : — Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  sh6  ttves. 

•  •  •  .  4  . 

This  feather  stirs  ;  she  lives ! — if  it  be  so. 
It  IS  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  efex  I  have  Hi. 
JiUni,  O  my  good  master !  IKneelin^. 

Lear.  Prithee,  away. 
■  Slfgar.  'TJs  noble  Kenf,  y<Mr  tt^ind.     * 

'  Leaf,  A  plagifte  apon  you,  murdeters,  tiaitor^  all  I 
I  night  haire  aavtd  her ;  iipw  she-'s-  goa»  for  nfet  l*^ 
CkirdffUa,  Cordelia^,  sti^ a liUleu    Ba[     , 


What  isHthou  say^stP — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Oentln,  and  low ;  an  exeeUeat  thing  in  woman  i — 
I  kiird  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Offieer,  'Tis  true,  my  lords^  he  did. 

Lear,  Did  I  not»  fellow  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  tiiem  skip :  I  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me.— Who  are  yoa  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o*  the  best : — rU  tell  you  straight. 

This  is  a  dull  sight.    Are  you  not  Cent  P 

Zeni^  The  same 

Your  servant  Kent :  Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ^ 

Lear,  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  yon  that ; 
He^U  strike,  and  quickly  too :  Hc^s  dead  and  rotten. 

Keni,  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  veiy  maa;-*- 

Lear.  1*11  see  that  straight. 

Keni,  That,  from  yonr  first  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps. 

Lear,  Yon  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent^  Nor  no  man  else ;  all*s  cheerless,  dark,  and  deadly.—- 
Yonr  eldest  daughters  have  fore-doomed  themselves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear,  kf,  so  I  thinlr. 

Jib,  He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

.  *  .  .  . 

We  resign 
During  the  Iffh  of  this  old  majesty, 
To  him  oar  absolute  power.    O  «ee,  see  !- 

Lear,  And  my  poor  Ibol  is  hang*d !     No,  no,  no  life : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  alt  P    O,  thoa  wilt  eome  no  more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  I— 
Pray  yon,  nndo  this  button :  Thank  yon,  sir.-^ 
Do  you  see  this  P    Look  on  her,— look, — ^her  lips, — 
Look  there,  look  there !  [Diei. 

S3g,  He  faints !    My  lord,  my  lord. 

Keni,  Break, heart;  I  prithee,  break  ! 

Ed0,  liook  np,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  0,  let  him  pass ! 

It  is  impossihle  to  quote  from  *'Iiear"  without 
being  reminded  of  Tom-o'-Bedlam.  Probably,  dear 
reader,  you  know  only  one  verse  of  one  of  those 
vexy  remarkable  compoaitioB9»  Tom-o'-Bedlam's 
songs — the  verse  quoted  by  Edgar  Poe  at  the  head 
of  the  "  T7npandleled  Adventure  of  one  Hans 
Pfall.*'  The  mad  ohimit  from  whioh.it  comes  is  a 
most  extraordinary  affiiir,  witb  a  terrible,  quaint, 
mystic  wildness  about  it ;  aftd  the  versification  is 
wonderfully  appropriate  and  well  done.  I  will 
give  you  a  verse  or  two : — 

From  the  hag  and  hungry  goblin 
That  into  rags  would  rend  ye, 
All  the  spirits  that  stand 
By  the  naked  man. 
In  the  book  of  moons  defend  ye ! 

Hiat  of  your  flte  sonnd  senses 
You  never  be  ibrsaken— ^ 

That  reminds  you  of  the  proprietor  of  the  *'Old 
Chelsea  fiunbouse,'*  I  suppose,  frantically  crying, 
«  Qod  bless  me ! — where  are  my  five  senses  P"  A 
porcelain  set  of  ti^  senses  is  now  neither  quite  so 
rdre'ner  quite  so  eipenaive  as  in  the  days  of  green 
monkeys,  andof AreadiasonthissideFutney-bidge  :'^ 

That  of  yonr  five  sonnd  senses 
Yott  never  be  forsaken ; 

Nor  travel  from 

Yoorselvet  witb  Tom, 
Abroad,  to  buy  your  baoon. 
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Of  thirty  btrt  yean  Imve  I 
Twice  twenty  be«a  eirnged  ; 

And  of  forty  beeii 

Three  timet  fifteen 
la  ioraaee  Kmndly  caged. 

In  the  loTely  lofb  of  Bedlnro, 
In  stubble  toft  tad  dtfnty. 

Brave  braceiete  stronK. 

Sveet  whi{Wp  ditg  doojr, 
And  a  wholetome  hunger  plenty. 

Poor  Tom  proceeds  to  say  bov  it  was  he  fell 
into  "this  dotage:"  it  seems  to  haye  been  that 
same  "  rascally  blind  boj"  who 

has  been  a  rillaia 
Since  the  days  of  Troy  and  Helen, 
When  he  canaed  the  fail  of  Paris  and  a  good  many  more, 

that  did  the  mischief  :— 

With  a  thoniekt  I  took  for  mandlia 
And  a  cmise  of  cockle  pottage, 

And  a  thing  thaa  tall, 

Sky  bbaa  yon  all  1 
I  fell  into  thia  dotaga, 

I  slept  not  till  the  conquest ; 
Till  then  I  neyer  waked. 
Till  the  rognish  boy 
Of  lore,  where  I  lay. 
Me  foQod,  and  stript  mo  naked. 


•   I  know  more  than  Apo]l<>~- 
For  oft  when  ha  lies  aleeping, 
I  behald  «ha  stare 
At  mortal  wars, 
And  the  raaaded  welUn  wnepiag. 

The  moon  ambraeaa  her  shepherd, 
And  the  Qaeen  of  Love  her  warrior ; 

While  tka  &ret  does  ham 

The  stars  of  the  morn, 
And  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier. 

With  a  hoMft  of  fiffiots  Cucisi, 

Whereof  I  an  ooiBMiaadcr  i 
With  a  burning  spear 
And  a  horse  of  air, 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander. 

With  a  knight  of  ghost  sad  shadows, 
I  summoned  am  to  tourney, 

Ten  leagues  beyond 

The  wide  world's  eod-^ 
Metfainks  it  is  no  jonney. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  now  some  much  more 
spasmodic  poets  than  poor  Tom,  with  less  of  his 
power  and  freedom  of  fancy.  There  is  an  interlude 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Maud,"  about 

Men  were  drinking  together, 

Drinking  and  talking  of  me ; 
Well,  if  it  prore  a  girl,  my  boy 

Will  have  plenty — so  let  it  be ! 

which  is  less  luminous  than  any  Bedlamite  rhyme  I 
know  of;  and  I  almost  fancied  I  had  &llen  in  with 
a  genuine  flash  of  (spasmodic)  genius  when  I  read 
in  Bichmond  Cemetery,  the  other  day,  the  following 
epitaph ; — 


SACKED  TO  TR£  3I£Ji01lT 
OP 

ANN    MUFF, 

WIFE    or    WILLIAM    Ut7IT,    OF    TITIS     fARISU, 

WHO    DKPAITED    THIS     LIVK 

ITth  JCat,  181?, 

AGSD     60     TEAAS. 

Deplore  with  me,  my  friends. 

My  wife  she  is  dead, 

The  pride  of  my  house  it  is  gone. 

On  a  pillow  of  turf  she  rcpoees  her  head. 

And  her  bosom  is  bound  with  the  green  ! 

Those  lips  where  my  own  were  ia  kiaca  perfhmed 

Yield  now  a  eoldneas  to  tlia  woma. 

Soon  in  dnst  and  deeay 

Must  her  charms  be  coasamed. 

And  no  relic  be  left  of  her  form. 

Her  dcnthbed  fresh  flowers  shall  religiously  grace, 

As  each  moral ng*s  dews  and  sunshine  return, 

And  the  hand  of  alTection  shall  tremblingly  trace 

This  record  on  the  bust  of  her  urn. 

What  follows  must  surely  be  ''  the  work" — m 
the  commentators  say—" of  a  later  hand"  :^- 

Here  rests  a  fiae  woman  which  was  sent  from  above. 
To  teach  graosa  aad  virtae  to  smq  ; 
Bnt  God,  when  he  saw  her  in  bad  hands. 
Took  pity,  and  reealled  her  to  heaw'ai  agaia. 

There  are  two  common  sorts  (two,  at  least)  of 
involuntary  bathos  in  verse.  There  is  that  where 
the  literary  construction  is  good  and  the  subject 
ignoble,  as  in  some  lines  which  I  remember  seeing 
in  a  shop-window  in  Soho,  at  the  time  of  the  Man- 
ning murder  in  Bermoudsey — • 

We  shonld  not  hear  of  tragedies  Kfca  these, 
If  men  were  more  domestie,  and  loved  teas ; 
There's  nothing  makes  the  beart^  so  blithe  aad  strong, 
A3  a  good  cap  of  our  Lapsasg  So«d¥¥ig. 

And  there  is  that  in  which  the  fileraiy  conatruction 
is  absurd  and  tlie  sentiment  is  noble,  as  in  the  lines 
above-quoted.  It  does  not  so  often  happen  that 
the  original  conception  and  the  construction  are 
both  genuinely,  unconsciously  ridiculous.  Yet  a 
friend  of  mine  is  in  possession  of  a  small  grcea 
volume,  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages,  by  a  Mr. 
Anthony  Mahon,  who  engaged  in  the  compo&itioa 
of  verse  to  begaile  his  mind  from  the  tedium  of  a 
law-suit,  and  who  filb  his  book  with  poems  of 
which  the  following  is,  honestly,  not  the  nost 
ridiculoas  9{»eoimen.  There  is  no  bathos  in  a 
mermaid,  in  a  quiet  lake,  or  in  an  evening  stroll. 
But  Mr.  Mahon  has  aanaged  to  '*  mix  his  colours'' 
80  freely,  and  has  used  such  **  breadth  of  handliDgf' 
in  his  picture,  that  I  believe  you  will  pronounce  it 
quite  uuique,  and  wish  me  all  sorts  of  good  things 
for  quoting  it : — 

AN  STENISrO  STaOLL  :    Ti|£  HERUAin. 

Oua  Buiamor^a  ere  i  strolled  nlone. 
And  heard  a  shrill  and  plaintive  moan, 
From  whom  it  came  to  me  unknown, 
As  none  I  eonid  «s|iy. 

The  cry  resumed,  but  still  more  weak-^ 
It  came  from  bat  a  neighbourijig  lak^, 
Where  surf  don't  rise,  waves  don't  br.oak, 
To  drown  a  suppre^sM  si^l^ 
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I  hastened  to  the  bank  to  aee 
Her  in  distresi,  who  ooold  it  be ; 
The  Toioe  I  heard  now  called  to  me 
To  hairy  to  her  aid. 

When  on  tlie  bank  I  viewed  aronnd, 
Her  cries  did  oease — I  thooght  her  drowned ; 
Hethonght  she  sank,  and  can*t  be  found — 
Her  giaTe  lies  in  the  deep. 

Jnst  at  these  thoughts  I  did  espy 
A  female's  head,  o'er  water  nigh ; 
She  made  a  lond  and  monmfol  sigh, 
Saying, "  Hasten  here  to  me. 

^Itm^maaimwuk  distress; 
Hy  sister's  kiss  doth  me  oppress." 
Who  she  was  yet  I  oonld  not  gaoss, 
Bat  hastened  to  her  aid« 

When  I  approached  or  near  her  drew, 
Her  finny  tail  she  roand  me  threw, 
Saying,  "  My  sister  now  can  ransom  yon. 
If  sent  here  back  to  me." 

Alarmed  now  in  great  misfake, 
She  being  a  native  of  the  lake, 
To  diseBgage  I  feh  too  weak. 
As  terror  conc^aered  me. 


I  said, "  Dear  mtmmi,  kt  mm  go ; 
Who  took  yonr  sister  I  don't  know, 
I  AOfcrvas  in  my  lils  yoor  fise^ 
Bat  a  friend  J  come  to  thee." 

Sh«said,  **  Xon  came  ftlrieod  or  fsf» 
As  who  I  were  yon  did  not  know, 
Ton  thoaght  me  a  female  of  your  own, 
And  no  native  of  this  deep.** 

So  now  immersed,  conid  I  bat  gasp, 
Within  the  maiden's  finn  grasp, 
I  felt  it  a  most  ardaons  task, 
To  get  otiee  from  her  free. 

I  said,  **  Come  with  me  oa  the  bank. 
And  for  life  I  shall  thee  thank ; 
AjBoagst  the  land  maids  thee  shall  nutk, 
And  live  for  ever  with  me : 

**  Your  sister  there  no  donbl  well  fini^ 
To  bring  badt  oomfort  to  year  mind ; 
It  avails  thee  not  here  me  to  bind. 
To  perish  here  with  thee." 

**  Well,  since  in  hopes  to  see  once  more 
My  dear  lost  sister,  I  will  go. 
And  at  your  mercy  I  shall  throw 
My  life  upon  the  land.* 

We  swam,  and  to  the  border  came, 
I  mounted  the  bank,  she  would  the  same, 
Bat  I  ran  and  left  her  there  to  8ere(Mn> 
7%at  rend  the  lofty  sky. 

Now  as  I  nm  this  ooee  more  free, 
I  never  agnin  wtM  run  to  set 
A  soreaoitng  woman  where  she  may  be, 
l^ven  drowning  in  the  deep, 

Mr.  Mahon  deduces  his  moral  as  deliberatelj 
aud  emphatically  as  the  attendant  Spirit  in  **  Gomns" 
pronounces  the  most  beautifiil  epilogiw  in  the 
language  :-^ 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me 
Love  Virtue — she  alone  is  free ; 
She  dm  teach  ye  how  to  cKmb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chfme ; 
Or,  if  Tittue  feeble  were, 
Heav'n  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 


Sometimes  a  reiy  droll  sort  of  bathos  arises  from 
a  writer's  having  only  imperfectly  ma$tered  his  own 
meaning,  and  imitating  the  eccentric  features  of  a 
great  and  beloved  model.  I  will  give  you  an  instance 
from  the  first  volume  of  poems  of  an  author  who 
has  now  won  golden  opisioos  fxom  all  sorts  of  men 
and  women ;  but  I  abali  not  annoy  his  particular 
friends  and  admirers  by  mentioning  even  the  name 
which  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  gave  him : — 

Are  the  accents  of  your  luring 
More  melodious  than  of  yore  9 
Are  those  frail  forms  more  enduring 
Than  the  charms  Ulysses  bore  ? 
That  we  sought  you  with  rejoicings, 
Till  at  evening  we  desciy, 
At  a  pause  of  siren  Toicings, 
These  vext  branches  and  this  howling  sky  ? 

Oh !  your  pardon.    The  uucoothness 
Of  that  primal  age  is  gone. 
And  the  kind  of  daisling  smoothness 
Screens  not  now  a  heart  of  stone. 
Love  has  flushed  thoee  eraei  facesj 
And  your  slaekened  aims  forego 
The  delight  of  fierce  embraces ; 
And  those  whitening  bone-mounds  do  not  grow« 

■*  Come,"  TfotLtBfi"  the  large  appearanee 
Of  man's  hboai  i^  hot  vain ; 
And  we  plead  as  £rm  adheieacQ 
Due  to  pleasure  as  to  pain." 
Pointing  to  some  world-worn  creatures, 
**  Coffle,"  you  murmur  with  a  sigh : 
**  Ah  t  we  own  diviner  featores. 
Loftier  bearing,  and  a  prouder  eye." 

With  a  sad  mj^estie  motion— 
With  a  stately  stow  snrpssee*-^ 
Prom  this  earthward-bound  devotion — 
Liftiag  up  yoar  languid  syee : 
Would  you  freeze  ssy  louder  boldm^i, 
Sumbly  tmUtHg,  at  you  go  ^ 

Dear,  dear  friend,  yon  oouMb't  be  so  eruel,  oeuld 
you  ?  Take  my  purse — take  my  small  change  out 
of  my  left  hand  trouser's  pocket — ^take  my  gar* 
ments,  all,  from  hat  to  highlow8»  btfl  don't,  if  you 
can  help  it,  be  so  serare  aa  to 

freeze  my  louder  boldness. 
Humbly  smiling  as  you  go ; 
One  faint  frown  of  distant  coldness 
Flitting  fast  acfoas  each  marble  brew ! 

Of  these  verses  I  believe  I  am  authorised  in  saying 
XXX  did  part,  the  author  did  part,  Mrs. 
Browning  did  part,  and  Lucifer  did  the  rest.  The 
author  has  since  won  his  spurs,  and  long  may  he 
wear  them  at  Parnassian  joust  and  tourney ! 
It  is  surprising  what  a  trifle  will  spoil  a  nice 

idea: — 

When  the  heartsick  Sarth 
Turns  her  broad  hack  upon  the  gaudy  Sun, 
And  stoops  lier  weary  forehead  to  the  night. 
To  struggle  with  her  sorrow,  all  alone, 
The  Moon,  that  patient  sufferer,  pale  with  pain. 
Presses  her  cold  lips  on  her  sister's  brow, 
Till  she  is  ealm. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  would  have  produced^a  beaU" 
tiful  passage,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  ""broad 
back;"  whieh  suggests  flounders,  plaices,  and 
Welsh  milkmaids. 
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There  is  a  song  by  Beddoes,  of  exceeding  beauiy, 
in  wbick  Ibe  least  little  touoh  of  the  ooininonplace. 
Id  a  very  pretty  coneeit,  damages,  to  a  morbidly 
fastidious  reader,  the  effect  of  the  whole : — 

llovr  msoy  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear? — 
Tell  me  how  many  though ti  there  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new  fairn  year, 
Whose  white  aad  aible  hoart  appear 

The  latest  flake  of  etoraily : 
So  naoy  tines  do  I  Ioto  thee,  dear. 

How  many  timet  do  I  love  again  P 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  there  are 
In  a  silver  chain 
Of  evening  rain, 
Unravell'd  from  the  tombling  main. 

And  tkreadtHff  the  eye  of  a  yeUow  star : 
So  many  timet  do  I  love  again. 

But  I  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.'  Beddoes.  It  is  my 
fault  that  that  "  threading"  reminds  me  of  Wluie- 
cliapel  sixes.  It  was  well  said  of  Wilson — (I  think 
he  wrote  the  paper  in  "  Blackwood"  which  I  have 
in  my  eye,  and  which  I  read  when  a  very  little 
boy  indeed) — that  it  is  we  who  are  to  blame,  not 
Homer,  if  we  find  any  bathos  in  his  description  of 
the  land  of  the  Phoeacians,  looming  like  a  bults 
Aide  out  of  the  sea.  But  my  own  satisfaction  in 
what  I  read  is  a  good  deal  at  the  mercy  of  trifles, 
and  I  can  never  read  in  the  original  Undine's  song 
commencing — 

Morgan  so  bell, 
Blunen  so  bwd  / 

on  aocoant  of  the  bufU,     "  Bunt,"  indeed ! 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  writers  whose 
style  has  been  formed  upon  the  simplicity  of  the 
Scripture  model,  are  very  successful  in  introducing 
the  commonphice,  without  sUding  into  bathos. 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  are  both  instances  in 
point.  We  are  scarcely  offended  when  we  are  told 
that  the  Assyrian  Bull,  in  "Maud,"  ''meU  of  musk 
and  insolence,"  however  we  may  puzzle  over  the 
question  what  may  be  the  precise  odour  of  insolence. 
And  the  plates  on  the  dressers  do  not  revolt  us  in 
"  Bvangelinew" 

How  beautifully  the  trivial  is  introduced  in  the 
Bible  sometimes !  We  only  smile  inwardly  at  the 
quaint  simplicity  of  the  story  of  "  that  Shunaraite  ;*• 
and  the  solicitous  care  for  the  small  comforts  of 
the  "Man  of  God*'  brings  a  toucb  of  nature  down 
across  the  centuries  to  our  own  hearts.  There  is 
no  bathos,  read  it  in  what  mood  you  please,  in 
the— 

Iiet  Qt  maka  a  little  chamber,  I  pray  thte,  in  the  walli 
and  let  ns  set  for  him  there  a  bed^  and  a  table,  and  a  ttool, 
and  a  candlestick. 

We  only  feel  as  we  might  feel  if  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  furnished  chamber  in  a  buriea  city,  which 
suggested  tbat  others  lived,  and  loved,  and  slept, 
millenniums  ago,  just  as  we  do ;  and  wanted  stools, 
and  candlesticks,  and  little  conveniences,  for  all. the 
world  like  ourselves  and  our  neighbours. 


And  let  me  say,  in  my  gosaipiiig  vay»  horn  often 
I  have  been  toocbed  by  the  quiet  pathos  of  the 
account  of  the  death  by  a  sunstroke  of  the  child  of 
the  Prophet's  pledged  word ; — 

And  when  Hie  einld  was  grown,  it  fdl  on  a  day,  that  be 
went  to  bis  lather  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  to  hii 
&ther.  My  hoMl,  my  faorf.  And  hvatiitoadad^Cmylni 
to  lue  motbai.  And  wban  he  had  takaa  him,  aad  ^o^ 
him  to  hit  mother,  he  tat  on  her  knees  till  iMoa^  and  thea 
died. 

How  simply  beautiful  1  But  if,  I  bad  used  the 
words  cottp'de-ioleil  above,  in  lieu  of  "sunstroke^" 
I  slK>uld,  I  daresay,  bare  annoyed  yoii|  andi^poikd 
half  its  effect. 

Onoe  or  twice,  in  this  series  of  papers,  tiie 
printer  haa  made  me  write  boiAj  if  not  batiios.  In 
No.  L,  anent  "  Edgar  Poe  "— 

The  naphtbalins  river 
OffkMMRiacoB^ 

was  changed  into 

The  naphthaKne  river 
Of  PertioH  aoeont. 

In  the  paper  on  Kingsley,  **  Village  Scenes  ** 
was  printed  "  ViDage  Scenery ; "   and  "  dank  wi' 
foam  "  in  the  ballad  beeaue  ^dark  wi'  foaoL"    In 
that  upon  Mr.  T^keray,  **  panders  "  appeared  as 
''jumpers  " — but  it  was  my  ovm  faalt  exclosivdj. 
These  are  small  matter.    Ou  the  whole,  I  have 
bad,  I  am  hi^y  to  know»  a  Tety  kind  and  attenUve 
oiroJie  of  reader^  and  ra^  random  labonrs  have  been 
received  with  a  handsome  appreciation,  which  I 
trust  I  know  how  to  value.     I  may  perhaps  saj, 
that  in  calling  Nell  Gwynne  (in  a  paper  written 
when  ill)  a  Bepresentative  Woman,  I  was  mistaken, 
I  found,  by  some  friends  not  up  in  Emerson, — as 
if  I  bad  Meant  to  (^  her  a  Model  Woman!    I 
simply  ^k  her  as  the  type  of  a  class,  and  the  text 
for  a  moral  to  be  drawn.     What  I  saia  of  ¥atej 
has  also  produced  animadversions,  and  brought  me 
some  letters  from  intelligent  readers,  ^ho  wi9 
please  accept  this  acknowledgment.    X  do  not  dis- 
pute the  leanings  of  t^aley's  mind — ^I  dioAi  be 
idiotic  to  do  so.    I. only  assert  that  he  does  not 
den^  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  ihatthe 
utility  of  his  labours  Is  not  affected  b^^he  qtiestion 
of  moral  intuition.     There  are  certain  coifr^es  of 
conduct  approved  by  the  univprsa)  moral  feeUng  of 
the  race.    Paley  gives  the  rufes  or  formuhB  of 
these  courses,  and  finds  a  reason  for  them  in 
ultimate  results.     It  is  of  no  \ise  litiddng  an 
epicurean  meaning  to  the  word  '*hippiness,"  and 
calling  Paley  a  supporter  of  the  selitsh  system  in  its 
base  and  grovelling  form.     VThether  happiness  ^ 
its  true  sense)  be  the  subreme  good'  or  nbt,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  ri^hi  m\xii  cotncide  witji  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greaite^  itD&JW^— If  jou 
only  n^ake  your  survey  wide  enough' tt  Ibe'wartJi 
for  middle  terms.     Welli  1  might  jgo  'on  fbr  a  lon^ 
time,  making  comments  upon  the  CottkttJehtir'&^t 

you 


ave  been  made  ubou  me :  out  ft  iVH^tdfl  te  It^iog 
ou  to  smaU purpose:^'  '    ' ''  '    <•««"«  S'!^'- 
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9»,  vKn  ft  eUld,  w  pliyfol  difldm  me. 
Hat  hmt  to  tiDder  a  stale  laat  year's  ne wi, 

TbeiUme  extinct,  he  viewi  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  sqaire ! 
There  goes  the  parson,  O  illnstriotis  spark  ! 
A«d  there,  scarce  less  iUostngas,  goes  the  derk. 

-  Then  is  an  end  of  <«  Reading  Raids"— (O,  if 
Corporal  Ttm  were  only  at  liand  to  drop  afresh 
that  cap  of  his,  whose  sjmholie  fall  astonished  the 
foolish,  fat  scoUion !) — and  I  hope  to  meet  jou 
aQ  aga^,  in  a  new  series  of  papers  on  the  Fhrst  of 
Jantxarj. 

"Th^n  why,  m   the   name  of   wonder,  Mr. 


MaudUa,  did  not  you  say  so  at  first,  instead  of 
pulling  ont  your  handkerchief,  and  moping  us  to 
death  f  Thompson  would  ha?e  cheered  us  up  a* 
hit." 

Because  I  preferred  to  keep  hack  the  good  wine 
till  now.  Good-bye,  dear  reader,  and  be  sure  to 
meet  me,  after  a  happy,  happy,  happy  Christmas— 
(Christmas-eve  is  my  birthday) — on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  year,  to  be  happier  still,  if  possible. 
Happy  beyond  onr  deserts  it  is  sure  to  be,  and 
God  forbid  that  we  should  seek  to  have  all  the 
desires  of  our  hearts  at  the  cost  of  kaimess  in  our 
souls  ! 


>«  -  ■> 
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SONG. 

As  the  stars  in  the  sky,  as  the  sand  on  the  shores 
Or  the  leayes  that  lie  red  on  the  damp  foiest^floor. 
Counted  once,  counted  twice,  and  again  counted  o'er, 

Are  my  thoughts,  and  my  hopes,  and  my  fears,  for  my  girl : 

And  de^  as  the  vault  when  the  stars  m^t  away. 
Or  the  sea,  from  the  coral- caves  up  to  the  spray, 
Measoied  onoe,  measured  twice,  measured  oft  as  you  may, 
-1a  the  love  that  I  bear  to  her  tiniest  curl :  . 

And  ny  thoughts,  and  my.  love,  shall  last  on  till  the  wave 
6ends  up  never  a  tide  from  the  five-fathom  cave. 
And  the  leaves  fall  no  mote  on  the  dying  year's  grave, 

And  the  pale  staggering  stars  disappear  in  a  whirl. 


IL 
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Yjswi(TT-if  we.  may  beheve  Mr.  Martin  Tupper 
aud  our  eyesight — "the  world  is  wiser  than  of 
old;''  a  truism  so  easily  proven  that  none  but  the 
blindest  lovens  of  dear,  auU  "  langsyne,"  with  its 
attendant  Avib  oC  lack  of  knowledge  and  consequent 
inioleranoe,  wiU  venture  to  gainsay  It.  TVe  live  la 
an  .age  of  progress;  with  ''Excelsior!^'  for  our 
watchword,  an4  £bpa  for  our  pioneer,  we  have 
abnostjPrQmethens-li&e,  brou|^ht  down  the  lightning 
from  heaven  to  do  our  biddi|ig,,and  have  fettered 
st^an^  that,  sturdy  Titai\  of  matter,  till  it  has 
be^oinei.Qur^ wining  slave.  But  better  than  all  these 
triumphs  of  mind  over  niatter,  we  liave  at  last  begun 
tQ  know  ourselves,  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
relbn?),  and  to  fwrce  a  wv  through  the  thick  fence 
oC  prejudices  whJch  slotl^  and  ignorance  Irave  jointly 
phuited  around  th.e  fair  portals  of  truth,  till  the 
Icm-eipeoted  ''  good  time  coming  "  hegins  to  loom 
ii^  tQO,(uture  as  a  palpable  reality^  no  more  to  be 
regatd^dby  tl^etfain^ct^^cd  as  a  dreamy,  lifeless 
myth,  .  }Hm^,  has  been  defined  by  subtle  self-ana- 
tomiat4,f^C(^rding  to  their  individual  bent  of  cha- 
racter»,.^.^  gregylpuSj.eiwe-loving— nay,  even  as 
a  dining  anunat;  it  is  matter  for  wonder  to  us  i^ht 


he  has  not  long  ago  been  designated  a  reform-loving 
animal.  Man — at  least,  with  few  exceptions,. the 
man  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  this  year  of 
grace,  1855^s  essentially  the  creature  of  progress 
— an  innovating  biped — a  very  Nimrod  in  hunting 
down  old  abuses,  aud  alas  !  in  too  many  instances, 
a  very  Fabius  Cunotator  in  remedying  their 
ravages*  Reform,  to  he  beneficial,  must  "begin 
at  the  beginning."  Radical  reforms  are  nothing 
more,  aCtcr  all,  than  the  crude  theories  of  common 
sense,  hardened  by  time,  and  toned  down  by  expc 
rience  ifito  wholesome  practice.  Now  that  the 
Crimean  campaign  is  the  staple  topic  of  conversa^ 
tion  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  from  tlie 
peer  in  the  salons  of  St.  James 's-street  to  the 
meohafiie  at  his  institute  in  Olerkenwell,  we  are 
afraid  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
fair  modicum  of  attention,  when  we,  in  a  spirit  of 
impartiality,  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  present 
Civil  Service  Raid  as  one  among  many  of  the  great 
questioi^s  of  to-day — a  question  directly  affecting- 
Civil  servants  themselves,  and  exercising  powerful, 
because  unseen  and  indirect,  .influence  on  the  well- 
being  of  every  friend  of  the  falherlwd.  Moreover, 
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refomien,  great  ia  good  intentions,  are  too  often 
liable  to  fall  into  error  when  thej  have  to  disori- 
ninate  betveen  the  eWls  of  a  rotten  sjstem  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  those  who  have  the  misfoN 
tone  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water/* 
for  the  Government.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
months  Reform  Leagues  haye  arisen,  and  monster 
petitions  have  been  signed,  sent  to  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  forgotten ;  but  the  Adminis- 
trative Reform  Association  has  aronsed  the  people 
of  England  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  longer  per- 
milting  oommon  sense  to  be  saorifioed  to  routine, 
and  permanent  good  to  temporary  expediency. 

A  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  candidates  for  bard 
work  and  scanty  remuneration.  The  effect  of  that 
Commission  is  simply  this — that  thereby  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  are  plainly  shown  to  be 
these — viz.,  to  profess  to  admit  no  candidate  whose 
acquirements  shall  not  be  found  on  examination  to 
be  in  an  exact  inverse  ratio  to  the  sum  paid  for 
their  exhibition,  and  thus  to  fill  our  Government 
offices  with  men  who,  possessing  enough  ability  to 
pass  a  formal  examination,  will  undoubtedly,  in  too 
many  cases,  be  found  to  be  just  qualified  to  remain 
for  a  lifetime  as  subordinates,  without  any  hope  or 
laudable  aspirations  towards  something  better.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Civil  Service,  no  young 
man  of  ability,  with  the  smallest  prospects,  would 
enter  a  public  office ;  he  would  know  well  that  the 
amount  of  application  necessary  to  make  him  a 
good  clerk  would  be  bestowed,  with  far  greater 
benefit  to  himself  and  family,  on  the  study  of  any 
other  profession ;  he  would  feel  that,  with  the  present 
Superannuation-tax,  the  income  of  office  would  be 
inadequate  to  support  a  family,  with  any  reasonable 
expectations  of  leaving  at  his  death  his  widow  and 
children  in  any  better  condition  then  that  of 
penury.  Let  us  have  competent  offioiab — not  un- 
der-pidd  drudges.  If  the  every-day  aphorism,  that 
*'  What  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for,"  be 
not  a  delusion,  let  the  Goremment,  by  giving 
greater  incentives  towards  the  entrance  of  ability 
into  the  Civil  Service,  secure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  the  right  men  in  the  right 
places.  We  know  not  why  one  of  the  great 
maxims  of  Christianity  should,  in  a  secular  sense, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  servants  of  Bngland,  be 
utterly  reversed ;  yet  their  present  pay,  their  com- 
pulsory taxation,  and  the  increased  ratio  of  acqaire- 
ments  now  demanded  of  them,  must  point  this 
dreary  moral,  that  little  is  given  and  much  re- 
quired. 

In  the  year  1634,  it  having  been  deemed  neces- 
sary by  political  economists,  of  the  *'  penny-wise - 
and-pound-foolish"  school,  to  make  some  amends 
for  the  errors,  waste,  and  corruption  of  the  past  by 
every  possible  retrenchment,  even  in  the  teeth  of 
justioe,  for  the  future,  the  so-called  **  Superannua- 
tion Act"  was  passed — (4th  and  5th  William  IV., 
cap.  24th) — which,  having  a  retrospective  effect  to 
1829,  rednoed  pensions,  and  levied  a  compulsory 
tax  c^  five  per  cent,  on  eahuries  over  100/.,  and  two 


and  a  half  per  oent.  on  all  salaries  under  that 
amount,  '*  with  a  view  to  rednee,  prospeetively,  the 
charge  for  superannuation.*'  The  effect  of  this 
Act,  as  regards  the  Civil  servant,  is,  that  although 
compelled  to  contribute  at  great  personal  inoon- 
venienoe  towards  the  superannuation  fund,  he 
cannot  claim  its  proeeeds  as  a  right,  nor  leave  the 
service  until  he  has  worn  out  hope,  patienoe^  and 
the  best  part  of  his  life  therein,  unless  he  have  the 
misfortoae  to  be  inoapaoitated  by  mental  or  hodily 
infirmity — the  reward  for  forty^five  yous'  serrioe 
being  simply  the  receipt  of  two-thirds  of  his  ttlacy. 
Moreover,  it  haa  been  calculated  (and  with  alL  flair- 
ness)  by  those  immediately  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion, that  of  about  16,000  Civil  servants,  aeeoniing 
to  the  average  of  duration  of  life^  not  more  than 
one  in  ten  can  be  supecannuated.  The  Civil  ser- 
vant, therefore,  has  the  additional  mortifioatioa  of 
knowing,  that  as  the  chances  of  his  ever  deriving 
any  ultimate  benefit  from  this  fund  are  aa  one  to 
ten,  the  probability  is  that  his  long  compulaory  an- 
nual subscription  to  this  mockery  of  a  charity  will 
be  entirely  lost  to  him  and  his  family.  With  a 
reduced  scale  of  salaries  and  pensions,  and  an  in- 
creased demand  for  mentai  qualifications^  can  cor 
Qovemment  hope  to  secure  any  candidates  but  those 
whom  povwty  has  drivea  to  that  "refuge  for  the 
destitute,"  the  Civil  Service  of  England  ? 

Another  evil  arising  from  this  unjust  Act  ia^  that 
aa  civilians  who  entered  the  aervice  prior  to  1^9, 
receiving  their  salaries  on  the  old  scale  in  full,  olten 
manifest  great  relnctanae  to  retire,  their  lesB- 
fortunate  brother-offidaLs  wiU  be  ev^ii  more  un- 
willing when,  in  order  to  retire  after  so  long  a 
service  as  thirty-one  years,  they  xamt  sacrifiee  many 
comforts  by  the  loss  of  onerhalf  of  their  inooniB* 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  public  aervioo  will 
be  greaUy  ii^nred  by  the  oontinuance  of  vensraUe 
imbecilities  in  our  Government  offieci^  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  junior  members  of  ihmc  depArlment; 
yet  we  can  hardly  expeot,  in  common  laime^  that 
in  futnre  these  victims  of  the  Act  of  18&4  will  be 
patriotic  enough  to  resign  so  long  as  they  hare  the 
shallowest  pretext  for  remaining  in  offioe.  As 
"  illustration  is  better  than  argumeitit"  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  we  subjoin  the  old  scale  of  saper- 
annuation,  and  the  new  scale  for  oiBciaJs  entering 
since  September,  1829 ;  it  will  tiien  be  seen  how 
groundless  is  the  surmise  that  the  civilian  is  over- 
paid, or  that  the  sum  now  bestowed  on  him  as  the 
well-eatmed  meed  of  long  and  painful  service  needs 
any  retrenchment :  — 
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Bat  ve  fthaU,  peiliaps,  be  reminded  tliat  the 
Oivil  servuntft  onght  to  take  *'  the  good  the  gods 
proviile  "  them  contentcdlj,  and  with  a  heart-felt 
benodictioii  oa  that  bye-gone  Government  of  1834, 
which,  by  exercising  8o  patnemal  a  supervision  over 
its  unworthy  servants,  has  incolcated  compulsory 
habits  of  providence,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  their  ultimate  reward  (always  supposing 
that  they  will  survive  to  receive  it,  and  prudently 
dedacting  small  sums  from  small  salaries  to  defray 
the  sanoe),  has  materially  ehecked  that  loose  ex- 
penditare  of  inoome  so  much  in  vogue  among 
'*  lean    ammitants  **    generally,   and  Government 
empUftfm  partieiitarly !     This  may  serve  very  well 
to  adortt  the  dry  baldnees  of  Board-room  commdn- 
plaoe ;  hot,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  an 
iUuBtnlion  whieh  will  come  home  to  our  firesides, 
we  inagine  that  the  "  Paterfamifias,*'  who,  paying 
hit  domestiee  low  wages,  and  at  the  same  time 
eoqpecting  average  abilities,  should  attempt,  by  way 
of  being  <^aply-oh«ritable,  to  levy  a  tax  on  their 
annual  stipends,  in  order  that  he  might  therefrom 
establish  a  *<  Domestic  Servants'  Snperannuation 
!F«iid,"  wovM,  ere  long,  diseover  that  his  economic 
philamthropy  was  by  no  means  so  highly  appreciated 
by  obtuse  John  T honfms  or  thankless  Mary  as 
th*  admirbg  Mrs.  Carefuls  of  his  acquaintance, 
in   their   rd^hing   ignorance   of  poor   human 
natiiie>    might    seppose.       The    Oivil    servant, 
under  exialkig  regulations,  is,  Issachar-like,  "  an 
ose  between  two  burdens,"  one  who  with  small 
soeans  groans  under  double  taxation ;  and  yet  (so 
liard  is  it  for  "  men  that  have  riches  "  f  o  under- 
stand bow  any  one  ^se  can  possibly  be  poor,  and 
gmmble  at  his  poverty),  hon.  gentlemen  are  con- 
thraaliy  inquiring  with  Pope,  in  effect,  if  net  toiidem 
vwbU, — 

What  wore? — Mea*,  clothes,  and  firo. 

An  ih0$e  too  UtUt  ?» Woofd  you  more  ikon  Xhe  ? 

We  understand  that  a  move  in  the  right  directioa 
has  been  made  once  more  by  a  Committee  of  Civil 
Servants,  who  are  now  handing  round  £or  &ignatux6| 
among  their  fellow-sufferers,  a  petition  to  the  Com- 
mons, stating  their  wrongs  and  pointing  out  an 
obvious  remedy, — viz.,  the  entire  remission  of  the 
Superannuation-tax,  which  seems  a  fair  demand  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  they  are  nowgroaning 
under  two  "burdens  heavy  to  be  borne," — the 
reduction  of  salaries  and  a  compulsory  taxation  in 
undue  proportion  to  their  income.  The  sympathy 
of  their  countrymen,  who  think  for  themselves,  will 
suport  the  cause  of  the  men  who  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  Government ;  for  this  is  jxot  a  simple  ques- 


tion of  £.  s.  d^  but  a  question  of  Bight  mtim 
Might,  and  of  Merit  ver8^».  Mammon.     On  its 
deeisipn  hinges  an  important  alternative — ^whether* 
by  removing  oppressive  burdens,  and  offering  higher 
incentives  to  able  industry^  Governmeut  shall  secure 
"  a  fair  d^y*s  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages ; "  or 
whether  they  shall  have  the  annoyance  of  oontinaally 
seeing  talent,  which  otherwise  would  have  elevated 
its  possessors  and  bene&tted  the  country,  lying 
dormant,  oj:  employed  in  more  lucrative  oonceroa. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  men's  eyes  are  beginning 
to  be  somewhat  rudely  opened  to  tlie  absurdity  and 
danger  of  suffering  a  rotten  system  on  the  "  As- 
you-were"  principle  longer  to  injure  the  public 
service,  and  waste  England's  resources.    Time  is  a 
great  moral  CEdipus;    to  him  and   the  commou 
sense  of  this  great  nation,  let  us  hopefully  commit 
the   cause  of  the  servants  of  the   Crown.     Wo 
possess  no  talent  in  discovering  latent  meanings 
where  the  expression  is  strict,  and  the  purport 
obvious ;  but  wc  imagine  that  when  Moscs»  in  his 
mUd  wisdom,  gave  this  injunction  to  hi&  people*-^ 
"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  oat 
the  com/'  he  did  not  mean  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
like  charity  to  the  brute  creation,  but,  undoubtedly, 
under  this  thin  veil  of  words,  was  glancing  at  other 
aud  like  oppressions.    If  the  li^uxer  be  indeed 
'*  worlhy  of  his  hire,"  is  it  not  something  more 
than  a  mockery  of  common  sense  that  the  empkga 
of  a  forgelfid  Govenunent  should  be  longer  biir^ 
dened  by  this  irksome  impost,  which  is  to  Im  it 
heavy  incubus  ? 

"Ex  uno  disce  omues  is,  generally  speaking,  a  rule 
unfair  in  its  operations.  This  has  been  more 
especially  the  case  as  regards  Govecument  derksi 
who,  from  the  mere  fact  of  some  few  of  their  large 
class  having  merited  the  epithet  "drone,'  and 
being  incompetent  to  perform  t^e  simplest  duties 
of  their  ofi^ce,  have  been,  undeservedly  stigmatised 
h^  the  "  many -headed  monster,"  as  torpid  lookers* 
out-of- windows,  amateur  Pomitians  of  the  art  of  fly* 
killing,  imbecile  creatnres  of  red  tape,  &9„  with 
all  that  facetious  injustice  peculiar  to  John  Bull, 
when  but,  as  it  we;:e,  half-awake.  Let  him.  amend 
this  partial  injustice, 

A  petition,  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  above 
alluded  to,  was,  in  1853,  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  then  ClumccUor  the  of  Exohequer,  who  doubtless 
read,  yawned,  and  forgot  it.  AVe  trust  that  this 
second  statement  of  hard  facts — this  pithy  narra- 
tive of  a  "reasoned  wrong,  glosed  o'er  by  ignorance" 
— (if  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  press  Siielley's 
poetry  into  the  service  of  a  very  dry  subject)-^will 
meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  otherwise 
the  ill-fated  Civil  servant  will  be  obliged  tacitly  to 
admit  to  his  own  heart  that  the  advice  of  Prior's 
mountebank  to  his  ediffed  audience  might,  with  a 
few  alterations,  with  equal  propriety,  bo  bestowed  on 
dispirited  clerks,  and  other  employes  of  the  Crown : — 

Be  of  your  roaster's  Tnind,  whatever  be  says ; 
Cringe  very  tnuch,  think  Bttlc,  and  do  less ; 
Mnd  neilbar  good  w>r  4wd,  nor  right  nor  wrmig, 
Bat  fot  your  pvdding,  siare-^-^od  hold  yokr  toagual 
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Oars  is  «  "  Uirice-told  tide/'  bit  we  fall  back 
«pon  the  importance  of  the  question,  as  an  excuse 
for  a  prolix  story.  The  question  is  of  immediafce 
interest  onlj  to  a  certain  class,  and  that  class  in  a 
minority ;  but,  as  the  watch  will  '*  go"  wrongly 
whose  wheels  are  cramped  from  want  of  space  to 
reTolre,  so  that  system  can  ne?er  produce  ought 
but  dissatisfaction  which  is  founded  on  a  false 
system  of  political  economj,  on  a  false  estimate  of 
human  nature,  and  on  tho  crushed  hopes  and  dis* 
gust  of  its  subordinates. 

If  the  Qovernment  or  tho  Commons  mean  to 
insist  that  their  Civil  serrants  shall,  by  compulsion, 
be  made  economical,  we  have  so  ol^ectiona  to  a 
reasonable    payment  from    their  salary  on  thai 


account ;  but  the  application  of  tkis  sum  d&ould 
be  at  their  own  disposal — either  in  life  assurance 
or  the  formation  of  an  annuity.  Tbe  Civil  servant 
should  be  allowed  to  draw  the  yaloe  of  these  pay* 
ments  if  he  leaves  the  service,  or  continue  them 
for  the  period  requisite  to  obtain  their  results. 

The  payments  never  should  be  forfeited  by  the 
peoreon  who  has  made  then^  either  bj  death  or  any 
other  instrumentality.  If  the  nation  desires  to 
pay  part  of  its  remuneration  for  services  in  cash  \ 
and  part  in  postponed  pensions,  that  arrangement 
may  be  made ;  but  it  ia  a  ahabbj  course^  &nt  to 
promise  a  fixed  salary,  aud  second  to  make  a  de- 
duction from  that  salary  to  support  a  fund  in  whicb^ 
QOipparatively,  few  persona  oan  ever  participate. 
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The  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Pcru^  placed  Mr.  Preseott  indisputably  foremost 
among  Amenoaa  authocs.  Hb  style  bears  an 
intimate  resemblanee  to  that  of  Hallam'a  historiea^ 
and  as  the  researehes  of  both  authors  have  been 
chiefly  employed  upon  subjects  of  a  kindred  cha^ 
raoter,  the  resemblance  is  probably  more  apparent 
tban  mi^t  have  been  the  oaae  if  their  inquiries 
had  been  directed  to  entirely  different  walks.  No 
volumes  exist  in  modern  literature  which  could  be 
more  warmly  recommended  as  e;xamplea  of  ehaste 
and  nervous  oomposition  in  the  EaglisKi  language 
than  the  works  of  Preseott;  and  this  quality  ie 
more  remarkable  beeauae  their  author  divei^^ee 
from  the  praotica  of  his  countrymen..  A  careful 
analysis  of  doonmeBis*  aud  a  sound  judgment  ia 
their  use,  is  more  essentisl  to  the  serita  of  an 
historian  than  the  beauties  of  style.  Our  historical 
works  are  divided  into  nummroos  classes.  The 
majority  comprehend  the  records  of  the  past,  written 
to  serve  a  party  or  a  principle,  and  tteoessarily 
tinged  by  the  author's  opinionB  or  prejudieea.  A 
large  minority  have  been  produced  by  writers  who 
sta^  truth  as  they  undemtood  it^  under  the  in* 
flnence  of  preeonceived  ideas.  The  proportion,  of 
historical  works»  and  especially  biographKal  histo- 
ries, commenced  and  finished  with  a  single  desire 
of  ascertaining  and  stating  truth,  was  not  large 
nntil  recent  times. 

The  historian  requires  to  assume  the  mantk  of 
the  judge  before  he  can  adequately  discharge  the 
functions  of  his  profession.  His  work  should 
present  the  nature  of  a  solemn  charge  from  the 
bench  to  a  jury  upon  an  important  issuer  He 
•should  cautiously  criticise  the  character  of  the 
evidenoe,  and  impartiallj  preaent  ita  results.  Even 
the  responsibility  of  a  criminal  judge  has  not  often 
secured  the  dispaasiooate  consideration  of  facts 
that  it  requiroSk  if  the  opinions  and  principles  of 
the  man  have  been  involved  by  the  trial*    BotOQ 


time  sinoe  partisanship  was  as  eommimk  ^n  the 
benoh  a»  in  the  oloset  or  en  the  platfomi  but  Uie 
ohancterifltios  of  a  good  iodge  beloi^  e%aally  to 
an  impartial  and  naeiful  hUtonaou  Tbey  are,  in 
reatity,  flMre  seeessai^y  for  the  htstoiaan  than  the 
judge»  becaime  the  latter  apeaka  to  a  jtii^  who  hare 
also  heard  the  evidence  and  seen.  iki$  nftnfltiei» 
wJbile  the  purpose  of  the  former  ii^  to  present 
evidence  to  hie  readeors  which,  ma^y  q|  them  caa 
never  examine  for  themsdves. 

The  historical  works  1^  Mc  Pneecott  supply  a 
candid  and  disodmioating  examinatien  el  doouaMois 
and  the  atatemeata  of  pieoadiag  writers^  He  has 
direoted  hia  researehes  chiefly  tovarda  theelttoida* 
tm  of  Spanish  histoij.  The  infljuenoe  el  fipaia 
uiwa  the  destiatiea  of  -fioulh  Anioriea  m^ 
naturally,  lead  an  American  to  etu^y  the  histoiyof 
a  nation  whose  decline  ^  been  .more  estcaoc* 
dinary  than  its  rise.  Three  eenteries.akMe»  ^nia 
was  the  most  peveifui  fiuropen -iingdom.  Its 
ruler  w»a  Chief  of  the  Jfathartendii^  Smpercr  of 
Germany^  King  of  Na|des»  and  preprieter  of  ''  the 
Indies."  The  posseflaions  of  Cherlea  Y.  eslended 
to  all  parte  of  the  worid,  and  lOne  half  of  Ameiios 
-^*-the  Aiistnlia  or  California  of  that  age  beloaged 
to  him.  In  the  pursuit  of  Spaniak  ioste^,  Mc 
Prea«)tt  finds  the  life  and  reign,  of  Fh^  IL  a 
turning  point  in  the  fate  of  thai}  aatioB.  The 
connexion  of  Philip  with  ^England,  aa  ihe  hushand 
t>f  Mwj  Tkidor — and  his  bi^r]^  whieh  sepan^ 
the  Netherlands  freaa  hb  crown — aadenmned  the 
greatness  of  Spain.  The  loss  of  ita  Araada»and  the 
independence  of  Flandetis,  prepared  the  way  far 
future  events.  The  deatmetioa  of  the  Belonnatioii 
by  the  euppreseion  of  all  freedom  of  ^)eech  and 
writing,  through  the  Itiqeisition^.  stamped  the  cha- 
raetec  of  the  Spanish  people  for  mote  than  tve 
oenitries.  Even  yet«  toleration  ia  ferbadilen  ia  a 
land, that  is  more  HeaMii  than Eomie  itacftf.  ■  All 
Uie   political  ebarigee   ia  £pak  haveilsiled  to 
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cstahlish  freedom  of  opinion.  Esparfcero  is  as 
unable  to  secure  toleration  as  Alva  was  unwiiiing 
to  spare  a  heretic's  life.  The  destrnction  of  tlie 
Inqnisition  was  accomplished,  because  the  Holy 
OfiQce,  having  no  longer  heretics  to  burn,  occupied 
its  agents  with  political  offenders.  Its  prisons 
became  the  Bastiles  of  Spain,  and  its  machinery 
was  broken  only  w!ien  its  work  was  done.  "  The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church;**  but 
the  blood  sbed  in  Belgium  and  Spain  has  not  yet 
been  fruitful.  The  Oastilian  monarchs  originated 
the  Inqirisition  and  wrought  out  its  consequences, 
as  they  proposed,  with  complete  success  in  Belgium 
and  Spain,  while  they  failed  in  Holland.  They  lost 
the  crown  of  Belgium,  but  they  saved  its  fkith  ;  and 
we  believe  that  they  would  have  sacrificed  their  own 
sceptre  to  preserve  the  allegiance  of  their  people 
to  the  Koman  Pontiff,  with  whom,  notwithstanding 
this  feeling,  they  waged  cruel  hostilities  in  his 
snbordinate  capaeity  of  a  ten[n|[)eral  monasoh.  Both 
Charles  and  Philip  declared  that  they  would  prefer 
not  to  govern  ttnin  to  Yeign  over  henetiosv  The 
hidUe^of  their  farai^,  who  were  always  employed 
av  iK»geMliP  in-  some  parts  of  their  domiiiioiis»  were 
aotoated  hy  siiMyar  prineipies;  yet  they  were 
geaentfy  iees '  blotted  than  their  seiverelgfM. 
Gbatles  had  Mary  of  Htitigairy,  his  sistei^  as  regent 
of  the  Netherlands  daring  Ins  absenoe.  His  sen 
PtdKp  had  Margaret  of  i^ma,  his.natuiai  sister, 
ae  hie  regent  in  nearly  similar- ekcwastamoeii  who 
was  not  less  devoted  than  himself  to  the  Roman 
Catholie  Ohutclu  Oharlss  Mstened  to  the  reuon- 
stMoietsof  MatyofHttBgavy;  bat  hie  more  ingoited 
Mfl  refhsed  the  leqeestt  of  his  polkio  sister.  Both 
ni6ii»reh»had  inilated  their sabjeota  by  tbepesti^ 
leioiik  ageney  of  the  Inquisitbii,  and  botb  regents 
oCHsptaineii^f  the  meaas  adopted  ini  the  NetiMT^ 
lan<b  to  ettforee  ttnilbniiity'of  worship*  Obaries 
feliawed  theadvioe  of  Mary,  and  Philip  refased*  the 
good'^oansels  of  Mai^ret.  The  oona^qnenoea  wete 
deplorable  loS^ein;  ioi  alttioai^  thMe  mitasarea 
lefened  to  Ihe  Nethcvlands,  yet  they'fenned  the 
most  prodiMtite  portion  of  the  Spanlsb  empire ; 
and  the  Ytoelian  Ddvoy,  Loriaao,  wrete — '*  Bere 
were' the  true  tteasares  of  the  King  of  Spaeq ;  here 
were  his  nuoitjhis  Indies^  which  furnished.  Charles 
with  the  meanaof  eteiying  en-  his  wars  lor  wy  many 
yeafs  ynXk  the  Vfwdti,  the  Germans^  the  Italiam^ 
wUch  porofided  fbr  the  defence  of  his  own.  states, 
aadmtdntaiiied  his  dignity' and  repatation.'*  The 
anbtle  Veitttian'a  epadon  is  a  verdiet  in  fsveiir  <of 
industry  ixt  iifgrioultQres  odmMerce,  and  madnlno- 
tares^'over  the  aift  and  mystery  of  ^gold-^diggkif, 
whiA  Anelfalhuis  and  Galilofmans  at  ti»e  pqeaent 
day' might  advantageously  tmnember. 

Charies  Y.  establnhed  iiie  Liqn«tion  in  tine 
free  ptfofineM'of <  %\st  Netheilands^  He  s^wed 
extreud  powen  to**  its  nriidons,  and  they'  admiaas- 
tesedtfaeiiiwith  the  utaiost  vigonrU  Theiaqai- 
sitors  did)  not  always  belong  tO' the  nation  amoog 
wheai'<&eiF..dutisa.l7eee  diaahaeged.  They  woie 
frequently  Italians,  employed- to  enfoice  the  mental 
subjection  to  Italy  reqnired  from  foreign  nations  In 


those  times.  As  the  Castilian  monarchs  were  also 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Italy  beyond  the  present  frontiers  of  Naples,  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  from  that  country 
to  search  for  heresies  and  heretics  in  other  portions 
of  their  territories,  while  Home  itself  was  an 
abundant  magazine  of  intellect  fully  trained  to  this 
hateful  work. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  bas  always  been  con* 
sidered  the  most  notable  event  in  the  political 
history  of  his  time.  It  has  been  clothed  with  some 
sort  of  romance  by  the  character  of  the  monarch 
and  the  absolute  retirement  from  political  topics 
into  which,  according  to  the  popidar  opinion  of 
Europe,  he  sunk.  This  impression  is  now  disco- 
yered  to  have  been  quite  erroneous.  Mr.  Sterling, 
in  this  country,  and  several  French  historians,  in 
recent  years  have  shown,  from  the  State  Papers  of 
Spain,  that  Charles  continued  to  exercise  much 
inflttence  orer  public  affairs,  long  after  he  became 
resident  in  a  monastery.  He  left  Philip  in  the 
Netherlands  when  he  abandoned  apparently  the 
worid,  and  retired  to  Spain.  Joaana  of  Portugal 
the  IHughter  of  Charles  and  the  sister  of  Philip, 
was  then,  as  she  had  long  been,  the  regent  of  Spain ; 
and  she  maintained  a  regalar  eonespondence  with 
her  father  daring  his  lesideace  at  the  convent  of 
Tastei  Charles,  before  his  abdication,  persuaded 
his  son  to  encourage  the  InqnisitioD,  and  ever 
afterwards  he  nrged  upon  him  the  policy  of  perse« 
ontion  as  the  sovereign's  pacaiaount  duty.  He 
was  evidently  sineere  in  his  opinions,  and  probably 
he  resigned  the  erown  on  aooonnt  of  his  inability 
to  finish  that  stmctuin  of  martyrdom  which  ho 
fbcmded*  Persecutioivjiad  been  a  common  praetiee 
in  thie  #orld  before  the  times  of  Chartea  or  Philip. 
It  is  almost  oontempovaneeas  with  sin.  Huien 
had  long  nsnrped  the  plaee  of  judgment  over  the 
oonsoienee  and  worahip  of  other  men,  and  insisted 
that  their  aubjeots  should  lose  the  Hfe  of  the  body, 
or  sa?e  the  soul  by  the  State-favonred  faith.  It 
was  a  menstinns  pretence ;  and  one  which  Prescott 
ascribes  to  the  "  Calrinists  and  the  Catholics  of  that 
age."  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  the  former 
sect  preached  by  (kggat  and  flire  in  numerous  cases. 
The  dovereigna  of  conniries  in  whieh  the  refonaed 
retigion  ptevailed,  did  not  establish  a  Holy  Oflce 
for  the  benefit  of  their  snbjeots.  A  peasantry, 
hardened  by  long  digression,  rosein  fary,  and  struck 
wildly  at  their  persecutors ;  but  that  was  not  pep- 
secotion  aooording  to  law,  bat  vengeance  admin- 
istered  by  Lynch  kw. 

The  Oastitian  monaieha  were  abundant^  sincere. 
They  Were  oonscientioas  bigots ;  and  yet  we  find 
strange  contrasts  in  their  condnct,  Charlea 
soDurged  his  body  loandly  with  cords ;  bat  he  oonld 
not'  chastise'  his  stomach,  and  keep  those  fasts 
whieh  wodd  ha;re  prodneid  a  sanatory  effect  upon 
hie  gottty  frame*  He  was  regnlar  at  ooikf ession  and 
penanoe;  yet  he  returned  quite  as  regniariy,  like 
theiBwine  that. has  been  washed,  to  his  wallowing 
"in"  "the  mire." "  He*  was~  warmly  *  attached'  to  his 
queen,  and  never  married  after  her  death;  yet  he 
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had  children  before  and  after  his  marriage,  before 
and  after  Isabella's  death ;  nnd  one  of  them  re- 
mained with  him  during  his  convent  life.  He 
•wceeded  in  turning  his  cousin  Mary  of  England, 
whom  he  hnd  promised  to  marry,  over  to  liis  son 
Philip,  who  was  obedient  to  his  father  in  matters 
of  this  description.  Philip's  first  marriage,  in  early 
youth,  was  to  the  Portuguese  Infanta,  Mary ;  they 
were  both  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  their  age.  A 
pri^^e,  Don  Carlos,  whose  unhappy  history  and  un- 
timely end  have  formed  the  subject  of  more  than 
one  rofmanee,  was  their  son.  He  was  born  two 
years  after  their  marriage  at  Valladolid,  where  the 
princess,  his  mother,  died  a  few  dajs  afterwards. 
The  second  Mary  was  of  England,  and  a  lady  of 
mature  years,  who  almost  might  have  been,  for  age, 
the  mother  of  PhOip.  She  admired  her  husband,  but 
her  afl\Bciion  was  not  i«ciprocated  with  any  marked 
warmth.  8he  had  been  intended  for  his  father's 
bride ;  and  at  her  death,  Philip  married  EKsabeth 
of  France,  and,  subsequently,  Anne  of  Austria. 
Both  ladies  had  been  ahnost  betrothed  to  his  son, 
Don  Carlos. 

The  matrimonial  experiences  of  Philip  were  thus 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  his  second  wife's 
father,  Henry  YIII.  of  England ;  and  his  intrigues 
were  very  unbecoming  in  a  sovereign  who  always 
uncovered  his  head  as  he  passed  a  portrait  of  the 
Pope ;  who  burned  his  nobles  if  they  were  accused 
of  Lutheranism  ;  allowed  his  tutor,  the  Bishop  of 
Toledo,  to  remahi  for  years  a  prisoner  of  the  In- 
quisition, because  he  was  suspected  of  holding  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  although  he  pro- 
tested his  allegiance  and  submission  to  the  Roman 
See ;  who  offered  to  kindle  the  faggots  of  his  son's 
funeral  pile,  if  he  ahonrid  swerve  towards  the 
••heresy**  of  his  time;  and  who  is  charged  with 
scheming  the  murder  of  that  violent  young  man, 
because  he  was  unsound  in  the  faith.  Still  he  was 
a  very  sincere  man,  and  one  who  ooquired  a  high 
ebaraoter  for  piety  in  his  day--  certainly  at  a  cost 
which  few  now  would  wish  to  give  for  the  cha- 
racter, without  the  reality. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  defective,  we  believe, 
in  one  respect.  The  author  has  abandoned  the 
chronobgical  order,  and  has  written  history  in  frag- 
xnents.  The  system  is  objectionable;  for  in  all 
biographical  or  historical  works  we  like  order,  and 
a  continuous  narrative. 

Three  hundred  yeara  sinee  (in  1566)  Charles 
designed  to  reUnqoish  the  cares  of  a  crown  for  the 
devotions  and  the  pleasures  of  a  monastic  life.  He 
sent  fbr  Philip,  who  was  then  residing  with  Mary 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  on  the  Thames,  that  he 
might  introduce  him  to  hia  Flemish  subjects.  Mr. 
Presoott  has  described  in  glowing  language 
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Chifles  ma  st  this  time  in  the  tfty-sixth  year  of  hii  sge. 
Wa  form  wm  slightly  beat,  bat  it  was  by  disense  more  than 
by  time,  iftd  oa  his  eoaalenance  mi^t  be  traced  the  marks 
of  aaxiety  and  rough  exposure.  Yet  it  still  wore  that  ma- 
jesty of  exprenioa  io  eonspicaoas  in  his  portraits  by  the 
inimitable  ^aeU  cf  Titfaiu    Hie  hair,  onoe  of  a  Hgfat  coloar. 


epproaching  to  yellow,  had  begua  to  tara  berore  he  was  forty, 
and  a*  weU  m  hia  beard  was  sow  pey.  His  fotehcad  was 
broad  and  eapansive  ;  bis  nose  aqailaae.  His  Uae  ayes  and 
fair  eomplexioa  intimated  his  Teatonie  descent.  Hw  only 
featiire  in  liis  coaolenance  decidedly  bad  was  his  lover  jaw 
protruding  with  its  thick  lip,  so  characteristic  of  the  pby- 
tiognomioi  of  the  Anstrian  dynasty. 

In  stature  he  was  aboat  the  middk  h«i|^t.  His  fimbs 
wert  strongly  knit,  and  fmee  well  formed,  though  now  the 
extremities  were  sadly  distorted  by  disease.  The  Emperor 
leaned  for  support  oa  a  staif,  with  one  head,  while  with  the 
other  he  rested  on  the  arm  of  William  of  Orange,  who,  thea 
younpr,  was  destined,  at  a  later  day,  to  beeome  tbo  Most  fir- 
midaiiU  enemy  of  hb  hoase.  The  gfare  deoManour of  CAisrhs 
was  rendered  still  mere  taspfesaiee  fay  hk  dims  for  he  was 
io  mottmiag  for  hie  mother^-aad  the  sable  hue  of  hw  attiit 
was  relieved  only  by  a  single  ornament— -tbn  anparb  collar  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  which  hung  from  his  neck. 

The  historian  reoites  th«  detafls  of  the  ekning 
eeremonj  In  the  public  life  of  Charles,  fie  was 
a  monarch  of  strange  tastes.  He  performed  his 
public  obsequies  at  BrosaeU.  Soma  iiae  after* 
war^  at  If  uste,  he  rehearsed  bis  personal  obaaqniei 
— so  that  he  nigfit  order  aM  things  rigkl  far  his 
funeral,  which  occurred  in  reality  perhaps  sooner 
than  he  then  expected.  It  is  impossible  io  deny 
that  the  scene  at  Brasselsy  on  the  twoatj-fiftii  of 
Oetober,  fifteen  hoiidred  and  fil^-fiv^  was  ow  of 
those  grand  erents  whieh  oecnr  onee  oidy  dnriag 
serend  centuries  in  the  worhfs  history.  The 
monarch  of  the  greatest  empire  on  the  ^obe, 
Toluatarily  abandoning  his  er»wn«  wiUio«t  h^Tiiig 
passed  those  years  wheiir  saubition  mks  busai 
hearts^  was  a  great  tpeotacle — ^and  Ghaika  was  ia 
the  habit  of  getting  up  great  speetadea  for  the 
amusement  of  his  subjects.  It  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  abdieatioa  was  artasli- 
oaUy  and  skilfully  oondueled,  or  to  doabi  the  dignity 
of  t^e  patting  emperoi^s  yaledietioii  to  bis  Flenings. 
The  reason  for  the  step  which  he  assigned  must 
now  be  popular  among  the  class  of  politicians  who 
imagine,  ia  defiance  of  all  proverbial  phikiaephy, 
that  yeath  alone  akovld  gorerB  in  cabiMa  aad 
camp.  '*  He  should  not  stand  exeused  in  iAn  eye 
of  HeaTcn  or  of  the  world,  if  he  should  insist  on 
still  holding  the  reins  of  govcniment  when  he  was 
incapable  of  jnaaaging  theiKi<^wbeB  every  year  his 
iao^Mcity  mnat  beoDne  asote  obvkma.''  Ait 
Cbaries  was  older  in  weakness  than  in  years.  He 
experienced  a  stormy  passage  to  Spain,  and  he  was 
borne,  in  consequence  of  his  infirmities,  on  a  litter 
through  the  Spanish  territory,  from  the  port  where 
he  landed  to  Burgos.  As  he  entered  Taliadoiid» 
his  daughter  Joanna  proposed  to  reoetve  fafm  with 
regal  honours ;  but  he  declined  this  stately  weloome. 
At  this  dty,  which  was  then  the  metropols  of 
Spain,  he  met  Oarios,  his  gtwndson,  who  was  never 
to  aseend  the  throne ;  and  here  be  parted  with  his 
sisters,  the  dowager  queen's  of  France  and  Hungary, 
^  as  one  who  was  never  to  behold  titem  again." 
He  had  selected  the  monastry  of  Ynste,  hi  the 
province  of  Sstremadum,  as  his  retreat ;  bot  he 
did  not  arrive  there  until  three  months  after  he 
left  Yaiiadolid.  Mr  Frescott  gives  the  fcOowing 
aommtty  of  tiw 
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STATE  or  SPAIN  Iir   1550. 

The  foUowisg  yean  were  yean  of  humiliation  to  Charles ; 
yean  marked  by  the  flight  from  iDnsbraok,  and  the  disastroos 
aiege  of  MetE,-*--wheB,  beaten  by  the  Proteatuite,  foiled  by 
the  Frcoch,  the  reverses  of  the  emperor  pressed  heavily 
on  hia  proud  heart,  and  did  more,  probably,  than  all  the 
homilies  of  his  ghostly  teachers,  to  disgust  him  vith  the 
world  and  its  vanities. 

Ye6  reverses  made  httla  impressioa  on  Spain.  The  sonnds 
of  war  died  away  before  they  reaohed  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Spain,  it  is  true,  sent  forth  her  eons  from  time  to  time  to 
aerve  under  the  baoDen  of  Charles ;  and  it  was  in  that 
aohool  that  was  per&oted  the  adminble  sptem  of  diadplioe 
and  tacties  wbieb,  began  by  the  Great  Captain,  made  the 
Spanish  infantry  the  most  radoubtable  in  Earepe.  Bat  the 
groat  body  of  the  people  felt  little  inUraet  in  the  snooess  of 
these  distant  enterpriaesy  where  luecess  brought  them  no 
good. 

Not  that  the  mind  of  Spain  was  inactive,  or  oppressed 
with  the  lethargy  whidi  atola  over  it  in  a  later  age.  'Hiere 
«a«,  on  the  contrary*  great  inteUeetnal  activity.  She  wea 
excluded,  by  an  arbitrary  government,  from  pushing  her 
spccnhtions  in  the  regions  of  theological  or  political  science. 
Bat  this,  to  a  o6nsiderabIe  extent,  was  the  ease  with  most  of 
the  neigilboltting  nations ;  and  liUs  indemiiABd  hendf  for 
this  f sdnsioA  ^y  a  mose  diligeat  onltivation  of  telegmit  liter- 
Btare.  The  constellation  of  genioe  had  already  bc^pin  to 
show  ilself  above  the  horizon,  which  was  to  shed  a  glory 
dter  the  meridian  and  the  close  of  Philip*8  reign. 

Tbtt  towfSy  poets  in  the  reigtt  of  his  ihthef  had  confessed 
the  inaiMMB  af  ItaliM  nmdele,  defived  through  the  ivoent 
terriioiial  ae%nisit)«n8  in  Italy. 

But  the  national  taste  was  again  asserting  ita  supremacy ; 
and  the  fashionable  tone  oi  composition  was  becoming  more 
and  itiore  accommodated  to  the  old  Castilian  standard. 

It  WMill  b«  hnpoesible  that  any  departure  from  a  natioiial 
■tmidaed  shotid.  be  long  tolerated  hi  Span,  where  thelmfn- 
age,  the  BWtta«n»  the  dreea,  the  naagea  of  the  ooutiy,  weie 
much  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  generations,-— as  thegr 
continaed  to  be  for  generations  long  aHlcr  Cervantes  held  up 
the  mirror  of  fiction,  tb  reflect  the  traits  of  the  national  ex- 
Mtenee  mdre  vividly  than  is  permitt^  t6  the  pag6  of  the 
ofazeniclerk  I»  the  rode  rommeei  of  the  Ibarteenth  and  the 
fiAeeathoentury,  the  CaatJIian  of  the  eixteeath  night  see  hia 
way  of  life  depicted  with  tolerable  aocuraey.  The  amoroua 
cavalier  still  thrummed  his  guitar,  by  moonlight,  under  the 
balcony  of  his  mistress,  or  wore  her  fkvoura  at  the  Bloorish 
till  ef  reeds.  The  eonmiM  people  eti)l  eing  their  Hvely 
mifmSlitt,  w  erowdei  to  tin  Jbdat  de  iam,  the  cmel  ball- 
lights,*-M»r  thfl  aoie  oraal  «•</<»  de/^,  Thia  last  speotaole, 
of  comparatively  recent  origin, — in  the  time  of  ferdinand 
and  Isabella, — was  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  long 
wnrs  with  the  Moslems,  which  made  the  Spaniards  intolerent 
of  re)igions  infidelity.  Atrocious  as  it  aeems  in  a  more 
faiigihne  and  cidii^bteBed  age,  it  wn  regarded  by  the  aoeient 
Spniard  as  a  sachfiee  gratafnl  to  Heaved,  at  winch  he  wm 
to  rekindle  the  dormant  embera  of  hia  own  lehgions  senalbi- 
Kties. 

Ml,  Prescott  bx  this  page,  as  in  other  passagesi 
aasigna  to  the  Spaaiah  wan  with  the  Moors  and 
the  Turks  a  greater  isfluenoe  in  the  foroation  of 
their  bloody  character  than  the  drcamstauoea 
sustaiiu  Thepepple  were  not  ascetics.  Helanoholj 
seems  to  have  been  nowhere  more  unfashionable 
than  itt  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Peninsula. 
A  frigid  propriety  was  not  one  of  the  popular 
characteristics  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  morals  of 
the  natiofi  were  cast  in  an  extremely  flat  mould. 
Ambition  mi  i^varioe  always  distit^uiahed  the  race 
i}^  their  days  of  conquest.  Industry  waa  not 
another  of  their  qualities ;  bat  pride  was  a  rulv^ 
passion  from  the  beggar  to  the  prinoe.    The  aoc-. 


cess  of  the  Inquisition  among  them  may  be  traced 
more  to  these  peculiarities  of  character  than  to 
their  wrestlings  with  the  Saracens.  The  Roman 
requirements  and  ritual  were  observed  cloeely ;  but 
they  were  neither  strict  nor  stem.  Charies  believed 
himself  to  he  a  saint,  and,  while  a  debauchee,  he 
was  also  a  glutton.  He  died  with  the  solemn 
words  of  the  Da  J^rofmdM  psalm  chanted  in  his 
ear,  and  the  Saviour's  name  last  on  his  lips ;  yet  he 
who  commanded  others,  had  never  learned  to  com- 
mand himself.  His  conquests  did  not  include  his 
own  passions;  and  while  the  monaroh's  sincerity 
cannot  be  doubted,  yet  it  did  not  lead  him  into  the 
paths  of  virtuQ,  and  the  ways  of  wisdom  were 
strange  to  his  feet.  He  was  a  Christian  up  to  the 
light  that  was  in  him ;  yet  he  loved  darkness  more 
than  light — for  he  opposed  inquiiy.  Pride  taught 
him  that  his  own  aystem  was  perfect.  The  same 
course  of  thought  would,  in  a  different  position, 
have  rendered  him  a  bigotted  Mussulman.  He 
was  a  type  of  the  nation  and  the  time  ;  and  thus 
we  see  the  convenienoe  of  a  faith  that  aeeomaiodated 
its  requirements  to  all  conditions  of  life*  It  con- 
formed itself  to  the  world,  and,  instead  of  ooaquer- 
ing  carnal  influences — ^fleshly  luats  that  war  against 
the  soul--*wa8  conquered  by  them;  but  by  promising 
Heaven  to  its  devotees,  it  rendered  th«n  attached 
and  faithful  followers.  More  interesting  then,  as 
ever  since  and  noWi  than  the  condition  of  Spain, 
was 

xax  st^n  ov  iTAi.y. 

The  ffllte  of  Ita^,  in  the  siiteeath  oentary,  waa  hard  ia- 
deed.  She  had  adranoed  fiur  b^roB^  the  age  in  most  of  the 
arts  which  belong  to  a  dvilised  oommnnity*  Her  cities, 
e?en  her  smaller  towns,  throughout  the  country,  displayed  the 
evidences  of  architectural  taste.  They  were  filled  with 
stately  temples  and  elegant  mansions ;  the  aqnares  were 
omamettted  with  fountains  of  elaborate  werkmaaship ;  the 
rivers  were  spanned  by  archta  of  solid  maaooiy.  The  private 
as  well  as  public  edifi^  were  furnished  with  costly  works  of 
art,  of  which  the  value  was  less  in  the  material  than  in  the 
e&ecution.  A  generation  had  scarc^y  past  since  Michael 
Angelo  and  Baphad  had  prodneed  their  ttilneles  of  seulptore 
and  of  patntang ;  and  now  CanreggiQ,  Paal  Vefoneee^  and 
Titian  were  fllUag  tlieir  eonntiy  with  those  immortal  prodno- 
tions  which  have  been  the  delight  and  deapair  of  succeeding 
ages.  Letters  kept  pace  with  art.  The  magical  strains  of 
Ariosto  had  scarcely  died  away  when  a  greater  bard  had 
arisen  in  Tmso,  to  take  up  the  tale  of  Christiatt  ehivaliy. 
This  extraordinaty  oemhinasion  oC  elegant  art  and  Utenrj 
culture  Waa  the  more  lenaikable,  from  the  oontrast  pre- 
sented by  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  then  iirst  rising 
into  the  light  of  a  higher  civilisation.  But  with  all  this  in- 
tellectual progress,  Italy  waa  sadly  defident  in  some  qualities 
found  among  the  hanUer  aoos  ^  the  aorth,  and  which  aeena 
indespensahle  to  a  national  eustenoe.  She  oonld  boast  of 
her  arts,  her  poets,  her  politicians ;  but  of  few  real  patriots, 
few  who  rested  their  own  hopes  on  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Th6  freedom  of  the  old  Itahan  republics  had  passed 
away.  Then  was  acareely  one  that  had  not  earrendered  ita 
liberties  to  a  master.  The  principle  of  union  for  defence 
against  foreign  aggression  was  as  little  andiTBtood  as  the 
principle  of  pc^tliMl  libttty  at  hone,  fke  atatea  were 
jealous  of  one  another.  The  dties  were  jealoaa  of  one  an- 
other ;  and  were  often  torn  by  faetione  within  thenaelveSf 
Thus  their  individual  strength  waa  ahke  inefbetval,  whethv 
for  self-government  or  acdf-defenee.  The  gift  of  beauty 
which  Italy  possessed  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  only  made 
her  a  more  tempting  prise  to  the  spoiieri  whon  she  )ttd  ant 
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the  itreogth  or  the  coange  to  rmist.  The  Tarkiah  oonair 
fell  apon  her  coasts,  plundered  her  maritime  towns,  and 
swept  off  their  inhabitants  into  slavery.  The  Enropeans, 
scarcely  lets  barbarous,  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  striking  into 
the  interior,  fell  upon  the  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay 
sheltered  among  the  hills  and  in  the  qaiet  valleys,  and  coo- 
verted  them  into  heaps  of  rains.  111  fares  it  with  the  land 
which,  in  an  age  of  violence,  has  given  itself  up  to  the  study 
of  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful,  to  the  nrgleet  of  those 
hardy  virtues  which  csn  alone  aecore  a  natioa's  independence. 

Bat  the  age  of  Yiolence  never  enda.  Italy  has 
felt  its  existence  for  a  thousand  years — felt  it 
deeply — ^feels  it  now.  Other  nations— adopting 
the  same  coarse,  falling  into  an  artificial  state  of 
existence,  forgetting  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  strong  manhood,  and  trusting  more  than  they 
vill  carry  to  bills  and  bullion — may  also  learn  that 
the  age  of  violence  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  of 
violence,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous 
than,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  despot  over  many  serfs, 
to  trust  in  the  deceitful  promises  of  civilisation. 
Treedom  must  be  guarded  by  strength,  until  all  be 
free ;  and  afterwards^  until  all  be  good. 

The  fitful  course  pursued  by  the  historian,  in 
presenting  panoramic  scenes  from  the  life  of  Philip, 
rather  than  a  consecutive  and  digested  narrative, 
impairs  slightly  the  value  of  his  book.  That  prince 
was  the  only  son  of  Charles.  His  mother  died 
while  the  emperor  was  yet  yonng.  The  mother 
of  Charles  lived  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after 
his  wife ;  but  she  was  long  insane.  A  tinge  of 
madness  ran  through  the  family,  and  it  has  de- 
scended to  their  posterity.  Francis  Joseph,  in  our 
time,  shows  the  same  regard  for  the  Roman  autho- 
rity displayed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  son. 
Another  of  their  relatives,  in  Naples,  shows  the 
current  of  their  unreasoning  exercise  of  power. 

Philip  saw  little  of  his  father  during  his  child- 
hood. A  journey  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain 
was  then  an  affair  of  moment  and  time,  even  to  an 
emperor.  The  education  of  the  young  prince  was, 
however,  superintended  by  adequate  teachers ;  and 
'when  he  had  completed  his  seventh  year,  a  separate 
establishment  was  formed  for  the  child — as  if  the 
best  means  of  spoiling  him  had  been  contrived. 
Before  he  was  sixteen,  the  government  of  Spain 
was  entrusted  to  him,  when  Charles  departed  to 
the  Netherlands.  His  parting  advice  was  con- 
veyed by  letter.  Its  contents  show  that  the  Em- 
peror was  acquainted  intimately  with  the  character 
of  his  statesmen. 

PEILIF  A.8  UOXITT. 

On  leaving  the  country,  he  intrusted  the  regency  to  Philip, 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  council  consisting  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  Cardinal  Tavera,  and  the  Commendador  Cobos. 
Some  time  after  this,  while  still  lingering  in  Catalonia,  pre- 
vious to  his  embarkation,  Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  his 
son,  advising  him  as  to  his  political  course,  and  fineely  criti' 
cising  the  characters  of  the  great  lords  associated  with  him 
in  the  Government.  The  letter,  which  is  altogether  a  re- 
markable document,  contains,  also,  some  wholesome  admoni- 
tions on  Philip's  private  conduct  **  The  Buke  of  Alva,"  the 
emperor  emphatically  wrote,  '*  is  the  ablest  statesman  and 
the  best  soldier  I  have  in  my  dominions.  Consult  him,  above 
all,  in  military  affairs  j  but  do  not  depend  on  him  entirely  in 


these  or  in  any  other  matters.  Depend  on  no  one  bat  yonr* 
self.  The  grandees  will  be  too  happy  to  secure  your  faro-'r, 
and  through  you  to  govern  the  land.  But,  if  you  are  thiu 
governed,  it  will  be  your  ruin.  The  mere  suspidoa  of  it 
will  do  you  infinite  prejudice,  Make  use  of  ^ ;  bat  kss 
ezclnsivdy  on  none.  lu  yonr  perplexities,  ever  trust  in  yosr 
BCaker.  Have  no  care  but  for  him."  The  emperor  then 
passes  some  strictures  on  the  Commendador  Cobos,  ai  too 
much  inclined  to  pleasure,  at  the  same  time  admontshiag 
Philip  of  the  consequences  of  a  libertine  career,  &tal  alike,  ke 
tells  him,  to  both  soul  and  body.  There  seeaa  to  have  been 
some  grounds  for  his  admonition,  as  the  yonng  prince  hid 
shown  a  disposition  to  gallantry,  which  did  not  desert  bin 
in  later  life.  "  Yet,  on  the  whole,"  aays  the  monarch,  *  I 
will  admit  I  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  be- 
haviour. But  I  would  have  yon  perfect ;  and  to  speak  franklj, 
what  ever  other  persons  may  tell  yon,  you  have  some  thiagi 
to  mend  yet.  Yonr  confessor,**  he  oontinnes,  "is  now  yosr 
old  preceptor,  the  Bishop  of  Carthagena  ;** — to  which  see  the 
worthy  professor  had  been  recently  raised.  "  He  is  a  good 
man,  as  all  the  world  knows ;  bnt  I  hope  he  will  take  better 
care  of  yonr  oonscieaoe  than  he  did  of  yonr  studies,  and  tbat 
he  will  not  show  quite  so  aeoommodating  a  temp«  in  regard 
to  the  former  aa  he  did  with  the  Utter.** 

Cluirles  warned  Philip  not  to  show  hb  letter  to 
any  one;  bat  if  he  at  any  time  found  himself  ill, to 
destroy  it.  Bat  Philip  appears  to  have  nnrsed  i 
passion  for  dooumentaiy  evidence  and  old  lettos, 
which  he  aocamalated  for  his  own  aabaeqnent  con- 
demnation; and  the  letter  was  preserved.  Sli 
years  passed  away — ^including  the  marriage  of 
Philip  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal;  the  birth  of 
their  son  Carlos ;  her  death ;  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  oounselior  of  the  young 
regent ;  the  marriage  of  bis  sister  Mary  to  her 
cousin  of  Austria — when  Charles  requested  Philip 
to  visit  the  Netherlands;  and  he  appointed  his 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  to  act  as  regent  daring 
his  absence.  The  voyage  was  made  from  Bareeboa 
to  Genoa,  and  thence  overland  to  Brussels.  It 
was  a  oircuitous  route,  but  it  enabled  the  jonng 
prince  to  visit  his  father's  Italian  territories.  Lom- 
bardy,  which  has  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Aus- 
tria, was  then,  like  Naples,  a  portion  of  the  Spsmah 
dominions.  Genoa  was  independent,  and  Yeniee 
maintained  a  high  place  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  drawn  a  flattdring  picture  of 

XILAV  nr  THE  BIZmNTH  ClfiTTUEY. 

Milan  was  the  flonriahing  capital  of  liombardy,  the  fidrat 
portion  of  the  Spanish  domains  in  Italy.  Hihm  was,  sttlie 
time,  second  only  to  Naples  in  population.  It  was  seeosd 
to  no  city  in  the  elegance  of  its  bnildings,  the  splendosr  of 
its  aristocracy,  the  opnlenoe  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  iti 
hnrghers.  It  was  renowned,  at  the  same  time,  for  its  deHate 
fabrics  of  silk,  and  its  armonr,  cuiooaly  wioaght  and  ishid 
with  gold  and  silver*  In  all  the  arts  of  kuniy  and  natsrial 
civilisation  it  was  nnsorpassed  by  any  of  the  oapitali  of 
Christendom. 

As  the  prince  approached  the  subarbs,  a  oonntless  tbron; 
of  people  came  forth  to  greet  him.  ^r  fifteen  miles  before 
he  entered  the  city,  the  road  was  spanned  by  trionpl»l 
arches,  garlanded  with  flowers  and  fmite,  and  bearing  huerip- 
tiotts,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  filled  with  praises  of  ths 
father,  and  prognostics  of  the  fature  glory  of  the  boo. 
Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble  ladia  of 
Milan,  in  gay,  Ihntastic  ears,  shining  in  ailk  brocade,  sod 
with  snmptnons  oapariaon  for  their  horses.  As  he  drew  nev 
the  town  two  hundred  mounted  gcnttemen  cane  to  esovt 
I  him  into  the  plaee.    They  were  dothed  in  oomplete  nail  of 
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the  fine  Milanesa  workmauflhip ;  aad  w«re  sneeeeded  by  fifty 
pagw  in  gandy  livery,  devoted  to  especial  attendance  on  the 
prince's  person  during  his  residence  in  Milan. 

Philip  entered  the  gates  nnder  a  canopy  of  state,  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Trent  on  Ills  right  hand,  and  ^hilibert,  Plrince  of 
Piedmont,  on  his  left.  He  was  received,  at  the  entrance,  by 
the  governor  of  the  place,  attended  by  the  membeni  of  the 
Senate,  in  their  robes  of  office.  The  honses  which  lined  the 
long  street  through  which  the  procession  passed  were  hang 
with  tapesttiet,  and  with  paihtinn  of  the  great  Italian  mas- 
ters. The  balconies  and  veranBans  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, eager  to  behold  their  future  sovereign,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  ceremony  of  reception 
was  closed,  in  the  evening,  by  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks, 
< — in  which  the  Milanese  excelled — and  by  a  general  illumi- 
nation of  ^B  city. 

Bojal  progresses  were  then  distingaished  nearly 
by  their  accompaniments  of  the  present  day — arches 
of  flowersjt  addresses,  processions,  banquets,  fire* 
vorka ,  and  a  general  illumination.  Et en  then,  how- 
ever, the  Netherlands  were  wealthier  than  Italy,  and 
the  reception  of  the  youDg  Spaniard  in  Antwerp 
and  Brussels  was  brilliant  and  gay :  in  outlay,  for 
the  times,  it  was  magnificent.  At  this  period, 
amidst  these  festiyities,  Charles  was  thwarted  in 
his  design  of  conyeying  tlie  Imperial  dignity  of 
Gerxnany  to  his  son«  It  was  reserved  for  his 
relative  of  Austria;  and  therewith  also  passed  away 
the  kingdom  of  the  Romans.     These  pageants  were 

:  not  agreeable  to  Philip;  he  had  little  of  his  father's 
desire  for  great  spectacles,  and  was  gloomy,  if  not 
retirii\g»  in  his  habits.  He  was  glad,  therefore, 
when  his  presentation  to  his  future  subjects  was 
over;  and  returning  to  Castile,  he  eould,  on  the 
way,  .afford  to  the  members  of  the  celebrated 
Camnoil  of  Trent,  who  were  then  in  session,  a  few 
days'  rolaxatioo  from  their  labours.  The  xeverend 
'fathers,  whq  were  then  employed  in  digesting  a 
creed  for  xnankind^  did  not  refuse  to  join  in  the 
ma^ksy  balls,  ai^d  theatrical  representations  provided 
to  celebrate  the  arrival  pf  their  influentie^l  subject. 
This  journey  oceurred  in  15&1.  Four  yciars  after^ 
wards  was  tlue  abdication.  In  the  interval,  PhUip 
n)arned  Mary  of  England,  and,  for  a  short  season, 
resided  in  this  CQUntjj.  Edward  the  YL  died  in 
1563.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary.  She 
was  a  female  of  the  house  of  Castile,  and  inherited 
all  the  bigotry!  of  the  kdies  of  that  illustrious 
famfly.  Her  father  h»d  overthrown  the  Roman 
Catholic   religion  in  its  externals.     Her  bi'other 

.  founded  the  Church  of  Englaud  as  it  exists.  Mary, 
partly  under  the  iufluence  of  Philip,  restored 
Englfliid,  for  a  time,  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope.  The  Parliament  had  not  aeqnh-ed  iu  that 
age  the  boldness  of  the  next.  One  hundred  years 
did  pavich  for  Eiigland.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
th«s  wjjote  of  our  ancestry  in  Mary's  time :  "  The 
exMnpIe  and  anthority  of  the  sovereign  are  every* 
thiitrg  with  the  people  of  this  country,  in  matters  of 
faith.  As  he  believes,  they  believe ;  Judaism  or 
liahDmetanism— it  is  all  one  to  them.  Tliey  cout 
form  th<emflelvsB  easily  to  liis  will,  at  le^^t.so  far  as 

-  th»  ontward  shew  is  ooneerned ;  and  most  easily  of 
u\t  Whetff  it  etynctirs  with  their  own  pkaanre  and 
profit.**    Thd'  opinion  of  fbis  Italian  diplbmatbt, 


like  those  which  we  form  of  otiier  nations  to  the 
present  day,  was  erroneous;  but,  even  in  his  view, 
some  happy  circumstances  mingled  in  the  general 
gloom  of  England  in  Queen  Mary's  time.  He 
examined  onr  cirenmstances  and  state,  as  Sir  John 
Bowring  has  inquired  into  the  statistics  of  Siam, 
and  reported  favourably  upon  many  points.  One 
of  these  was 

ENGLAND'S  TAXES. 

London  he  etdogises  as  one  of  the  noblest  capitals  in 
!Ean>pe,  contain!  dg  with  its  snbarbs  abont  one  hnodred  and 
eighty  thoniand  sonls.  The  great  lords,  as  in  France  and 
Gennaoy,  passed  most  of  their  time  on  their  estates  in  the 
ooantiy.  The  kingdom  was  strong  enoi^h,  if  united,  to 
defy  any  invasion  from  abroad.  Yet  its  navy  was  small, 
having  dwindled  from  neglect  and  an  iU-jadged  economy,  to 
not  more  than  forty  yessels  of  war.  Bnt  the  mercantile 
marine  eonld  forniah  two  thensand  more,  which,  at  a  short 
notice,  eoold  be  well  equipped  and  got  ready  for  sea.  The 
arioy  was  particnlarlgr  strong  in  artilleiy,  and  provided  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war.  The  weapon  chiefly  in  repute 
was  the  bow,  to  which  the  English  people  were  trained  from 
early  youth.  In  their  cavalry  they  were  most  defective. 
Horses  were  abundant,  bat  wanted  bcrttom.  They  were  ibr 
the  moet  part,  light,  weak,  and  grass-fed.  The  naUei  was 
abov^  all  tp  be  envied  for  the  lightness  of  its  public  burdens. 

There  were  no  taxes  on  wine,  beer,  salt,  cloth,  nor,  indeed, 
on  any  of  the  articles  that  in  other  countries  furnished  the 
greatest  sources  of  revenue.  The  whole  revenue  did  not 
nsaally  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Parliament 
Were  rarely  samuoued,  eseept  to  save  the  king  trouble  or 
to  aflbrd  a  cloak  to  his  designs*  Ko  one  ventured  to  resist 
the  royal  will ;  servile  the  members  came  there,  and  servile 
they  remained. 

The  Parlianie&tary  character  of  the  period — and, 
indeed,  its  chaiaeter  daring  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tadoirs*-**is  not  inaptly  desevibed  in  the  closing 
sentence.  Tho  wars  of  the  Boses  had  reduced  the 
nnmbersj  power,  and  wealth  of  the  old  nobUity. 
Time  was  needed  to  restore  their  independence. 
The  inflaeace  of  the  burghers  was  not  great  in  the 
state*«^Koept,  perhaps,  that  of  the  citizens  of 
JjondoD,  who  were  wearied  with  perpetual  changes. 
'  The  battle  of  Bosworth  field  had  dosed  a  long 
Toign  of  blood,  and  men  were  willing  to  yield  obe- 
dience eyen  to  wrong,  rather  than  to  incur  a 
renewal  of  those  borrors  which  attended  eiyil  wars, 
and  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  population  and 
the  power  of  Englaud 

THS  CIIABACT£a  OF  HABY. 

The  naoie  has  been  unfortunate  among  the 
soyereigns  of  Britaiu.  Mary  of  England  was 
essentially  different  in  character  from  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  but  both  were  bigots,  who  lived  in  a 
stormy  time;  and  both  were  unfortunate.  The 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  not 
accomplished  in  England  uutil  after  the  marriage 
of  Mary  wilk  Philip*  It  was  effected  by  and  with 
the  eonsent  of  Parliament,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  already 
quoted,  would  not  haye  been  obtained  unless  the 
Pope  bad  consented  to  permit  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  monasteries  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  barons.  The  system  established  by  Maiy  was 
9E)ipetluttg  oltogetber  different  from  that  which 
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Henry  had  overtbrowiL  The  Church  be^n  the 
worhl  anew ;  but  vith  the  full  confidence  and 
favour  of  the  sovereign.  Mary  followed  the  ex* 
ample  and  precepts,  as  she  held  the  principleSj  of 
Xatheiine  of  Arragon.  She  was  acquainted  well 
with  the  conduct  of  her  father,  and  it  could  not 
attract  her  to  what  she  deemed  a  new  faith.  The 
grand  object  of  her  reign  was  to  eradicate  tlie  foot- 
steps of  Henry  in  the  eccleciastical  state  of 
England.  She  had  been  always  in  communication 
with  the  priesthood  of  Rome.  She  could  read 
several  languages,  and  spoke  fluently  those  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  Latin  language  was 
common  then  to  all  Europeans  who  had  acquired  a 
liberal  education.  Mary  had  more  intellectual 
attainments  than  her  husband,  and  she  used  them. 
She  read  all  the  Romanist  literature  of  the  day. 
The  Spanish  royal  family  were  her  mother's  friends, 
and  those  relatives  on  whom  she  placed  the  ut- 
most reliance.  The  ladies  of  that  house  had  all 
recommended  strongly  the  Inquisition  as  the  best 
cure  for  heresies.  It  was  founded  by  IsabeUa,  the 
greatest  princess  of  the  family.  It  was  actively 
pursued  by  Charles,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
day.  Philip,  who  subsequently  set  up  this  engine 
of  woe  over  all  his  dominions,  offered  no  opposition 
to  her  schemes,  if  he  did  not  recommend  them. 
Thus  Mary  earned  her  title  in  English  tradition  of 
"  bloody" — although  the  fires  she  lighted,  and  the 
lives  she  destroyed,  were  portions  of  duty  that  to 
her  were  probably  disagreeable.  An  ill-informed 
oonscienoe  is  not  always  the  best  monitor — for  all 
these  fiery  ladies  of  Castile  were  conscientious. 
Some  philosophers  hold  that  men  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  opinions ;  but  the  opinion  of  Mary 
was  the  root  of  her  sins  against  her  people,  and 
unless  we  hold  her  innocent  of  persecution,  she 
must  be  considered  responsible  for  opinion.  Her 
crowned  life  was  one  of  grief.  Neglected  by  her 
cold,  though  decorous  husband;  opposed  by  her 
sister ;  with  Calais  lost,  and  the  affections  of  her 
people  gone,  she  died  with  the  miserable  conviction 
that  Elizabeth  would  undo  her  own  life's  work, 
and  England  would  recede  to  that  heresy  that  she 
detested. 

PHILIP  IN  EKOLiiNP. 

The  courtship  of  Mary  was  undertaken  by 
Charles  through  his  ambassadors.  The  fiuid 
negotiation  was  closed  by  that  same  Count  Egmont 
of  Flanders,  whom  the  Duke  of  Alva  beheaded 
some  years  afterwards  by  Philip's  orders.  The 
Spanish  marriage  was  opposed  by  the  Parliament, 
and  even  led  to  Wyatt's  rebellion ;  but  after  pene- 
trating to  Ludgate-hill,  the  rebels  were  beaten,  and 
their  leader  was  taken  prisoner.  The  demonstra- 
tions had,  however,  alarmed  Charles  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  his  son  in  England;  but  while 
Philip  was  always  cautious,  he  was  never  timid ; 
aud  he  determined  to  effect  an  alliance  which 
he  had  done  nothing  to  commence.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  Count  fig- 
ment, who  arrived  in  Enghind  for  that  purpose 


in  March  of  1554.  The  ceremony  was  eon- 
ducted  in  presence  of  the  council.  The  ratifi- 
cations were  exchanged  in  presence  of  the  host, 
and  "  Mary,  kneeluig,  caUed  on  those  present  to 
unite  with  her  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  that  he 
would  enable  her  faithfully  to  keep  tihe  articles  of 
the  treaty,  and  would  make  her  marriage  a  happy 
one.'*  To  this  date,  however,  Philip  hsud  not  even 
written  to  his  intended  bride;  but  immediately 
afterwards  he  sent  some  valuable  jewels,  with  a 
Spanish  deputation,  in  a  squadron  of  four  ships. 
Philip  embarked  from  Corunna,  and  sailed  for  £ng* 
land  on  the  11th  July,  1564,  accompanied  by  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  vessels ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  same  month  the  fleet  anchored  at  Southampton. 
The  marriage  had  now  become  popular.  The  Lon- 
doners celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  prinoo  with 
bonfires  and  similar  rejoicings.  At  Soathampton 
and  Winchester  Philip  was  received  with  similar 
symptoms  of  good-wiU.  On  the  21st  July  the 
queen  proceeded  to  Winchester,  and  on  the  23nl 
Philip  arrived  at  that  city,  followed  by  a  great 
retinue,  both  of  English  and  Spaniards,  in  a  storm 
of  rain.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  25th 
July,  and  after  remaining  for  some  days  at  Win- 
chester, the  court  proceeded  to  Windsor,  and  the 
prince  and  queen  did  not  enter  London  until  the 
28th  of  August. 

They  rode  in  on  horseback,  passing  through  the  boioagli 
of  Soothwark  across  London  Bridge.  Every  prspantioa 
was  made  by  the  loyal  citizens  to  give  then  a  nitaUe 
reception.  The  colnmns  of  the  buildings  were  festooned  with 
flowers,  triamphal  arches  spanned  the  streets,  the  wnlls  were 
hong  with  pictores  or  emblazoned  with  legends  in  com- 
memoration of  the  illastrions  pair,  and  a  genealogy  wis 
traced  for  Philip,  setting  forth  his  descent  from  John  of 
Gaunt, — making  him  ont,  in  short,  as  much  of  an  Englisb- 
man  as  possible. 

Among  the  paintings  was  one  in  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  seen  holding  in  his  hand  a  Bible.  This  deviee 
gare  great  scandal  to  the  Chancellor,  Gardiner,  who  called 
the  painter  sundry  hard  names,  rating  him  roundly  tot 
putting  into  King  Harry's  hand  the  sacred  volume,  whidi 
should  rather  have  been  given  to  bis  daughter,  Qjoecn 
Mary,  for  her  zeal  to  restore  the  primitive  worship  of  the 
Church.  The  unlucky  artist  lost  no  time  in  repairing  hit 
error  by  brushing  out  the  offending  volume,  and  did  it  so 
effectually,  that  he  bnshed  ont  the  royal  fingers  with  it, 
leaving  the  old  monarchfs  mutilated  stump  held  up,  Uke 
some  poor  mendicant's,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
spectators. 

But  the  sight  which,  more  than  all  these  pageants,  gave 
joy  to  the  Londoners,  was  an  immense  quantity  of  bulliou, 
which  Philip  caused  to  be  paraded  through  the  eity  on  its 
way  to  the  Tower,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  roytl 
treasury.  The  quantity  was  said  to  be  so  great,  that,  on 
one  occasion,  the  chests  containing  it  filled  twenty  carls. 
On  another,  two  waggons  were  so  heavily  laden  with  the 
precious  metal  as  to  require  to  be  drawn  by  nearly  a  hua- 
dred  horses.  The  good  people,  who  had  looked  to  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  as  that  of  a  swarm  of  loeosti, 
which  was  to  consume  their  anbstanoe,  were  greatJy  pleased 
to  see  their  exhausted  coffers  so  well  replenished  from  the 
American  mines.  Prom  London  the  royal  pair  proceeded  to 
the  shady  solitudes  of  Hampton  Conrt,  and  Philip,  weary  of 
the  mummeries  in  which  he  bad  been  oompdled  to  take 
part,  availed  himself  of  the  indisposition  of  hit  wife  to  ii* 
dulge  in  that  retirement  and  repose  which  were  more  con- 
genial to  his  taste.    This  way  of  life  in  his  plaaiant  retreat, 
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hoiwvf  eat,  does  not  a^^r  to  hare  been  so  wisli  raited  to  the 
taste  of  his  English  subjects.  At  least,  an  old  chronicler 
poerishly  eomplains  thst  **  the  hall  door  within  the  coart 
vas  oontinnaUy  shot,  so  that  no  man  might  enter  nnless  his 
errand  vere  first  known ;  which  seemed  strange  to  English- 
men that  had  not  been  nsed  thereto." 

Tet  Philip,  although  his  apprehensions  for  his  safety  had 
doubtless  subsided,  was  wise  enough  to  affect  the  same  con- 
eiliatorjr  manners  as  on  his  first  landing, — and  not  altogether 
in  vain.  *<  He  disoovered,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in 
his  report  to  the  senate,  "none  of  that  tonegOf — ^the  haughty 
indifference  of  the  Spaniards — which  distinguished  him 
when  he  first  left  home  for  Italy  and  Elanders.  He  was, 
indeed,  as  accessible  as  any  one  could  desire,  and  gave  patient 
aodience  to  all  who  asked  it.  He  was  solicitous,"  continaes 
Miobeli,  *'  to  instmet  himself  in  affairs,  and  showed  a  taste 
for  application  to  business  " — which,  it  may  be  added,  grew 
stronger  with  years.  ^  He  spoke  little ;  but  his  remarks, 
thoDgh  brief^  were  pertinent.  In  short,"  he  concludes,  '*  he 
is  a  prince  of  an  excellent  genias,  a  livdy  apprehension,  and 
a  judgment  ripe  beyond  his  age. 

Philip's  loTc  of  business,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  take  part  prematurely  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
He  discreetly  left  this  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  to 
whose  judgment  he  affected  to  pay  the  greatest  deference. 
He  particularly  avoided  all  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  administratiou  of  justice,  unless  it  were  to 
obtain  some  act  of  grace.  Such  interference  only  served  to 
gain  him  the  more  credit  with  the  people. 

That  he  gained  largely  on  their  good  will  may  be  inferred 
from  the  casual  remarks  of  more  than  one  contemporary 
wfiter.  They  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  affability  of 
his  manners,  so  little  to  have  been  expected  from  the  popular 
reports  of  his  character.  "Among  other  things,"  writes 
Wotton,  the  English  minister  at  the  French  court,  "  one 
I. have  been  right  gUd  to  hear  of  is,  that  the  king's  highness 
nseth  himself  so  gently  and  lovingly  to  all  men.  For  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  heard  some  say,  that,  when  he  came 
out  of  Spain  into  Italy,  it  was  by  some  men  wished  that  he 
had  showed  a  somewhat  more  benign  countenance  to  the 
people  than  it  was  said  he  then  did."  Another  contemporary, 
in  a  private  letter,  written  soon  after  the  king's  entrance 
into  London,  after  describing  his  person  as  "  so  well  propor- 
tioned, Uiat  nature  cannot  work  a  more  perfect  patton," 
oondndes  with  commending  him  for  his  "  pregnant  wit,  and 
most  gentle  bearing." 

Philip,  from  the  hour  of  his  landing,  had  been  constant  in 
an  his  religious  observances,  **  He  vras  as  punctual,"  says 
Hicheli,  "  in  his  attendance  at  mass,  and  his  observance  of 
all  Uie  forms  of  devotion,  as  any  monk ;  more  so,  as  some 
people  thought,  than  became  his  age  and  station.  The 
ecclesiastics,"  he  adds,  "  with  whom  Philip  had  constant  in- 
tercourse, talk  loudly  of  his  piety." 

Tet  there  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this.  However  willing 
Philip  may  have  been  that  his  concern  for  the  interests  of 
rdigion  might  be  seen  of  men,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as  far  as  he 
nndeiBtood  these  interests,  his  concern  was  perfiectly  sincere. 

PHILIP  IN  FLAKDBS8. 

Philip  lemained  little  more  than  twelvemoaihs 
in  England.  Daring  that  period  the  national 
religion  was  changed  to  Eomanism,  and  the  perse- 
cations  under  Mary  were  commenced.  Philip 
appears  to  have  taken  no  active  part  in  these 
proceedmgs.  His  confessor^  Alfonso  de  Castro, 
a  Spanish  priest,  even  preached  against  them, 
*'  denouncing  them  as  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  which  was  that  of  charity  and  for« 
giyeness,  and  which  enjoined  its  ministers  not  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  sinner,  bat  to  enlighten  him 
as  to  his  errors,  and  bring  him  to  repentance." 
These  opinions  were  so  alien  from  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Philip,  that  either  they  were  opposed 


to  his  views,  or  sanctioned  by  him  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  time.  He  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  witness  the  emperor's  abdication,  and 
wear  the  crown.  We  do  not  learn  that  he  again 
met  his  unhappy  wife  until  the  spring  of  1557, 
when  he  came  over  to  England  for  four  months ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  minutes  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  sent  to  Brussels  for  his  examination, 
and  that  he  was  really  King  of  England  while 
Mary  lived  and  the  Smithfield  fires  burned  fiercely. 

As  a  singular  retribution,  Philip's  first  war  was 
with  Pope  Paul.  This  Pontiff,  like  the  present 
Pius,  was  originally  of  the  "  Italy  for  the  Italians" 
school,  and  he  planned  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  then  held  part  of  Lombardy  and 
Naples.  In  this  purpose  he  was  assisted  by  the 
Prench  monarch,  who  sent  an  army,  imder  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  to  aid  the  ecclesiastical  States.  In 
the  first  campaign,  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
contingent,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  general, 
was  successful.  In  the  second,  although  the  Euke 
of  Guise  invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory  and  took 
one  or  two  towns,  yet  he  was  out-generaUed  by 
Alva,  and  compelled  to  abandon  the  country  and 
retreat  from  Italy.  Pope  Paul  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  which  the  Duke  of 
Alva  disliked  greatly,  insisting  that  the  Pope  had 
obtained  the  terms  of  a  conqueror.  This  treaty 
did  not  dispose  c^  the  quarrel  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  to  be  fought  out  upon  a  wider 
field — the  northern  frontier  of  France. 

England  was  fated  to  take  part  in  that  war,  as 
usual,  against  the  French  with  the  Spaniard ;  and 
it  was  then  that  Calais  was  lost  to  this  country — 
not  an  hour  too  soon.  The  war  went  against 
France.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  service,  beat  Montmorency,  the  Constable 
of  France,  at  St.  Quentin,  and  ultimately  captured 
the  town;  while  Count  Egmont,  who  was  also 
Prince  of  Gavre,  and  who  had  a  large  part  in  the 
success  of  St.  Quentin,  subsequently  gained  the 
battle  of  Gravdines,  which  was  decided,  like  the 
Alma,  by  the  cannonade  from  a  fieet  on  the  enemy's 
flank.  That  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  English, 
whose  sailors  were  then  beginning  that  practice 
destined  to  aid  in  overthrowing  the  Armada,  and 
ruining  the  navy  of  Spain.  When  Charles  in  his 
convent  of  Yuste  heard  of  these  victories,  he  asked 
impatiently  if  Philip  were  not  in  Paris.  The 
latter,  wiser  for  once  than  his  father,  preferred 
peace.  The  conquest  of  France  was  not  an 
achievement  that  came  within  his  strength.  His 
army  was  composed  of  English,  Flemings,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards.  The  EngUsh  declared  that  Spain 
was  strong  enough,  and  they  would  not  assist 
further  to  strengthen  a  kingdom  which,  at  that 
time,  they  regarded  with  much  jealousy.  The 
Flemings  were  busy  with  their  fields  and  their 
looms,  their  commerce  and  trade;  and  war,  for 
which  they  always  paid,  did  not  answer  their 
purpose.  The  Germans  were  a  foreign  legion, 
whose  swords  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
Henrv  of  France  speculated  in  the  article,  and  run 
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up  the  market.  The  Spanish  army  alone  were  safe 
to  Philip,  and  he  wished  to  spare  them.  In  the 
followiog  year,  Calais  was  taken,  and  Gravelines 
fooght  and  lost  for  the  French  by  Marshal  Termes. 
The  armies  of  Prance  and  Spain  approached  each 
other,  but  they  were  both  composed  chiefly  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  Both  monarchs  were  in  "  sore 
need"  of  money.  The  Pope  enjoined  both  to  make 
peace  that  they  might  crush  the  heretics,  who  were 
increasing  in  Prance  and  the  Netherlands.  In  this 
object,  Henry  and  Philip  sympathised.  Peace 
was  restored.  Savoy  was  returned  to  the  Duke  by 
Prance.  Calais  was  demanded  for  the  English; 
but  Maiy  died  during  the  negotiation,  which 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  October,  15 5 S.  Her 
death  occurred  on  the  17th  of  November  of  that 
year,  and  Mr.  Prescott  thus  sums  up  her  character. 

Her  fate  bai  been  a  hard  one.  Unimpeachable  in  her 
private  life,  and  however  miagnided,  with  deeplj  seated  re- 
ligions principles,  she  has  yet  left  a  name  held  in  more 
general  execration  than  any  other  on  the  roll  of  English 
sovereigns.  One  obvions  way  of  acconnting  for  this,  doubt- 
less, is  by  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  her  reign.  And  this  is  not  merely  on  acconut  of 
the '  persecution ;  for  that  was  common  with  the  line  of 
Tndor ;  bnt  because  it  was  directed  against  the  professors  of 
a  religion  which  came  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  Thus  the  .blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
a  great  and  powerful  church,  ready  through  all  after  time  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  ruthless  violence  of  the  oppressor. 

The  blood  of  the  martyr,  in  this  case,  became 
the  seed  of  the  church.  On  other  fields  of 
martyrdom  it  failed  to  fructify.  Mary  was  defeated, 
but  Henry  and  Philip  expelled  heresy  from  their 
dominions  of  Prance  and  Spain.  That  Henry's 
descendants  on  the  throne  suiSered  the  penalty  of  a 
crime  in  which  they  persevered,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
for  the  Huguenots  would  have  prevented  the  infide- 
lity of  the  revolution ;  because  their  presence  would 
have  obliged  the  Eonuinists  to  work,  and  Prance 
would  have  produced  more  ecdesiatics  after  the 
spirit  of  Bossuet  and  Penelon  than  have  adorned 
the  Gallican  Church.  His  representatives  are 
now  exiles,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  again 
occupy  the  Prench  Throne.  The  Spanish  branch 
has  become  notoriously  incapable,  and  is  worn  to  a 
point  without  the  slightest  hold  on  the  affection  or 
esteem  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Philip's  thibd  hakriage. 

The  Count  of  Peria,  Philip's  representative  to 
England,  began  to  court  Elizabeth  for  his  master's 
third  wife,  while  Mary  was  on  her  death  bed.  He 
had  recommended  Mary  to  compel  her  sister  to  marry 
his  general,  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  but  the  queen 
declined  to  coerce  Elizabeth,  and  Philip  now  fol- 
lowed out  the  wooing  that  Peria  had  so  rapidly 
commenced.  But  the  Parliament,  immediately 
after  Mary's  death,  returned  to  Protestantism,  and 
Philip  courteously  informed  Elizabeth  that  he  could 
not  marry  a  Protestant.  Pew  historians  suppose 
that  Elizabeth  ever  intended  to  marry  Philip ;  but 
Prescott  supposes  that  she  may  have  allowed  him 
to  form  that  opinion,  uutil  her  authority  over  Eng- 


land should  be  established.  Phflip  wbs  opposed 
to  mixed  marriages ;  and  it  would  hare  been  cari- 
ous to  see  how  Pope  Paul,  no  particular  friend  of 
the  Spanish  monarch,  would  have  received  a  re- 
quest for  dispensation  to  permit  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  The 
application  was  unnecessary.  Peace  between 
Prance  and  Spain  was  declared  in  1559,  and  when 
Philip  found  that  he  could  not  secure  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  he  substituted  his  own  name 
for  that  of  his  son  Carlos  in  the  matrimonial  clause 
of  the  Prench  treaty.  The  corresponding  name  was 
Elizabeth's  of  Prance,  a  young  girl  then  not  quite 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  marriage  of  the  Prench  Elizabeth  was  in 
every  way  unfortunate.  It  began  with  bad  omens. 
She  was  transferred  from  the  son  to  the  father  as 
a  parcel  of  diplomatic  goods.  The  young  man 
who  was  to  have  been  her  husband  became  her 
step -son.  The  celebration  of  her  marriage  hj 
proxy  to  Philip  in  June  of  1559,  was  followed  by 
the  knightly  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages. 
Henry,  her  father,  "  delighted  in  these  martial 
exercises."  He  had  attended  a  session  of  his 
Parliament,  ordered  some  of  its  members  to  be 
arrested  for  too  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  im- 
prisoned them  to  wait  their  trial  until  the  toumej 
should  be  over.  He  insisted  '*  towards  evening," 
after  gaining  many  prizes,  on  running  a  course  with 
the  Count  of  Montgomery,  a  Scottish  noble.  The 
Count  reluctantly  consented.  The  queen  besought 
Henry  to  rest  content  with  the  achievements  that 
he  had  already  effected.  Henry  refused  this 
advice.  The  course  was  run,  and  he  was  mortallj 
wounded,  although  he  survived  for  ten  days.  He 
died  in  his  forty-second  year.  The  Huguenots 
prized  the  unlucky  thrust  of  the  Montgomery  as  a 
deliverance.  They  were  mistakenx  The  dowager 
queen  was  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  eve  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  her  work. 

The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Yallois  to  Philip 
was  again  celebrated  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1560.  Eight  and  a-half  years 
afterwards,  in  September  of  1569,  she  died.  An 
infant  princess  died  with  the  mother:  but  two 
daughters  of  that  marriage  survived.  One  of  them 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Savoj. 
Another  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  who 
became  ruler  of  the  Netherknds  when  Alvas's 
bloody  career  was  closed.  Elizabeth  was  the 
daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  She  prohahly 
entertained  the  spirit  of  her  mother.  During  the 
years  when  she  shared  Philip's  throne,  the  Holy 
Office  was  burning  heresy  out  of  Spain ;  and  tbe 
frightful  persecutions  of  the  Netherlands  under 
Alva's  delegated  powers  were  estranging  the  people. 
History  affords  no  reason  to  believe  that  she 
opposed  these  crimes.  It  is  more  likely  that  she 
favoured  them ;  and  yet  her  dying  words,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Prench  ambassador,  are  those  of  a 
saint — "  God  has  given  me  grace  to  despise  the 
world  and  its  grandeur,  and  to  fix  all  my  hopes  on 
Him  and  Jesus  Christ.      Never  did  a  thought 
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oeeasion  me  less  anxiety  than  tHat  of  death."  It 
is  the  Tery  language  employed  on  the  scaffold  and 
at  the  stake  hy  those  who,  persecuted  to  the  death, 
Tindicated  their  faith  by  their  blood. 

The  honour  of  Elizabeth  of  Yallois  has  been 
impugned  by  poet  and  romancist.  Prom  these 
aspersions,  Prescott  believes  that  he  has  vindicated 
her  memory.  Don  Carlos  died  three  months 
before  the  queen.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  died  by  his  father's  orders.  But  his  crimes 
were  disobedience  to  ''parental  authority,"  harshly 
exercised;  regret  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
Flemish  subjects  whom  he  had  never  seen ;  and  a 
decline  from  the  faith,  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies,  and  which  had  probably  no  ground,  except 
opposition  to  his  father's  will.  Between  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Yallois  and  her  death,  Mr. 
Prescott  places  an  entire  volume  of  matter,  con- 
taing  the  history  of  Philip's  negotiations  and  wars 
with  the  Netherhmds,  to  the  period  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  appeared  in  arms  to  expel,  according  to 
his  own  strong  language,  "  the  Spanish  vermin." 

The  wars  of  Spain  against  the  infidel  also  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  second  Tolume,  which 
brings  down  the  life  of  Philip  to  the  death  of  Ms 


third  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Yallois,  in  1568.  The 
biography  will  probably  therefore  extend  to  other 
two  Tolumes.  At  another  time  we  shall  endeavour 
to  notice  the  bloody  history  of  Alva's  government 
of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip.  The  policy  of 
that  leader  founded  the  Dutch  kingdom  and  the 
Orange  dynasty.  It  affected  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  opened  London  to  the  first  William. 

We  dislike  the  fragmentary  mode  of  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Prescott.  Many  disadvantages 
attend  the  teaching  of  history  in  "  episodes." 
After  the  narrative  has  been  read,  the  student  has 
to  travel  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  dates,  and 
to  construct  the  chronology  of  the  book  on  his  ovm 
account.  With  this  exception,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  historical 
knowledge  than  Mr.  Prescott's  last  work.  His 
opinions  of  character  are  dispassionately  formed, 
apparently  without  prejudice ;  and  they  are  stated 
in  the  dear  and  vigorous  style  that  distinguishes 
his  previous  works.  The  publication,  with  a  view 
to  save  the  copyright  by  rendering  piracies  unpro- 
fitable, occurs  simultaneously  in  three  forms — ^the 
edition  in  two  volumes,  a  middle*class  book  in  one, 
and  a  cheap  edition  at  a  low  price. 


KINBUEN   AND   THE   COSSACKS. 


The  capture  of  Kinbnrn,  by  the  Allies,  was  an 
achievement  which  somewhat  reliered  the  general 
monotony  so  long  pervading  the  despatches  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral  Bruat.  The  navies 
of  the  Black  Sea  thus  won  their  Bomarsund. 
But  more  important,  as  the  key  to  a  new  position 
and  the  basis  of  a  further  advance,  Sinbum  has 
been  retained  and  garrisoned,  while  the  stronghold 
of  the  Aland  Islands  was  utterly  destroyed. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  this  fortress  we 
shall  perceive  that  it  owed  its  existence,  as  it  now 
owes  its  preservation,  entirely  to  the  advantages  of 
its  situation.  It  was  as  a  restraint  on  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Dnieper  that  both  Kinburn  and  its 
opposite  neighbour,  Oczakofi^  were  originally 
built. 

Those  Cossacks  were  a  singular  people ;  and  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  ere  they  became  one 
with  the  great  Russian  Empire,  offered  charac- 
teristics of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  Mixed  up  of 
all  nations  who  successively  invaded  Eastern 
Europe — Goths,  Russians,  Bosniaks,  and  Tartars, 
fugitive  serfs  or  outlawed  noblemen  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Palatinates,  and  even  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  adventurers — they  formed  a  sort  of 
independent  republic  of  armed  agriculturists,  under 
the  Polish  lords  who  possessed  the  land,  and  the 
Polish  crown  which  held  the  fortresses.  Although 
under  arms,  they  at  one  and  the  same  time  harassed 
the  Russians  in  the  north,  and  the  Tartars  in  the 
south.  As  a  place  of  safety  against  the  probable 
vengeance  of  Khan,  Czar,  or  Sultan,  they  selected 


a  district  contiguous  to  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper- 
Here  that  river  forms  a  magnificent  series  of  cata- 
racts, which  continue  for  forty  miles,  but  are  not 
dangerous,  except  after  heavy  rains.  The  waters 
launched  over  these  successive  descents  spread  out 
over  the  subjacent  plain  into  a  sort  of  inland  sea, 
covered  with  inumerable  islands,  which  afford  at 
once  the  richest  pastures,  the  fairest  gardens,  and 
the  strongest  citadels  of  nature. 

It  was  here  the  Cossacks  formed  their  camp, 
and  lay  concealed  beneath  the  shadow  of  countless 
rocks,  called  Parohi,  or  the  Ladder-steps,  on  which 
the  Dnieper  was  ever  rolling  its  weight  of  waters. 
From  this  natural  fortress  they  were  ready  at  any 
titne  to  pour  hordes  of  destroying  warriors  into 
the  heart  of  Russia  or  Poland,  Bessarabia  or  the 
Crimea.  From  Poland  they  had  now  seceded, 
after  a  successful  war  of  rebellion  against  their 
masters. 

But  not  alone  on  land  were  the  Cossacks  ter- 
rible ;  the  sea  was  equally  their  battle-field.  De- 
scending the  Dnieper  in  boats,  apparently  too  fragile 
to  buffet  with  the  waves,  they  smote  fear  and  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  all  dwellers  on  the  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  slumbers  of  the  Lord  of 
Stamboul  were  broken  even  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
own  capital.  The  suburbs  of  Constantinople  were 
plundered — the  sacred  Serai  of  the  "omnipotent 
Padishah,"  as  Koch  calls  it,  was  mennced.  Tre- 
bisond  and  Sinope  were  more  than  once  given  up 
to  massacre  and  pillage.  The  Sultans,  Lords  of 
Morning  and  of  Evening  Land,  whose  frown  turned 
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the  cbeek  of  Western  Europe  pale,  were  impotent 
before  a  band  of  robber  Cossacks. 

'*The  whole  of  Christendom  trembles  at  my 
nod,"  exclaimed  Saltan  Murad,  when  he  heard  of  an 
unusually  daring  incursion  of  his  enemies,  "  and  yet 
a  band  of  Cossacks  causes  me  sleepless  nights." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  scTenteenth  century  the 
Crimea  and  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
including  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  fully  recog- 
nised the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  But,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  Cossacks  persisted  in  their  depredations, 
and  it  was  rain  to  chase  their  boats  of  light 
draught  with  yessels  of  war,  since  the  former  were 
soon  rescued  from  pursuit  in  the  channels  of  the 
smaller  rivers,  or  the  swampy  banks  of  the  larger 
ones. 

The  Turks  now  set  to  work  in  earnest.  But  to 
understand  what  they  did,  we  must  first  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  map  of  Southern  Russia. 

We  shall  there  see  that  the  river  Bug  flows  into 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dnieper  into  an  estuary, 
properly  called  the  Liman.  This  name  of  Liman 
is  applied  to  all  the  swampy  estuaries,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Dnieper,  which  form  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  but  especially  to  that  of  the  Dnieper, 
It  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  means  a  port.  Its 
similarity  to  the  old  Greek  designation  of  a  harbour, 
haven,  or  creek — which  would  indeed  sound 
exactly  like  the  modem  Liman  if  we  adopted  the 
pronounciation  of  Professor  Blackie — ^makes  one 
rather  suspect  that  the  Turks  borrowed  it  from  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  regions. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  now  principally  used 
to  designate  the  species  of  lagune  into  which  the 
Dnieper  falls  ere  it  merges  in  the  sea.  This  lagune 
is  some  thirty  to  forty  miles  long,  and  five  or  six 
broad,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape.  It  terminates 
towards  the  sea  in  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  two 
projecting  promontories — ^a  channel  of  rather  less 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and  very  shallow ;  for  at  the 
promontories  it  is  nowhere  more  than  four  fathoms 
deep,  and  higher  up  it  shoals  off  to  three.  On  these 
promontories  the  Turks  determined  to  build  two 
fortresses — one  on  the  east  side,  called  Kinbum  or 
Kilboum,  the  other  on  the  west  side,  called  Oczakoff 
or  Ochakoff. 

The  latter  was  near  the  site  of  a  Genoese  fort 
whose  ruins  still  gleam  over  the  waters.  This  fort 
stood  on  a  low  point  projecting  from  the  cliff,  of 
moderate  height,  on  whose  summit  Oczakoff  was 
built.  On  the  left  bank,  however,  on  the  tongue 
of  sand  formed  by  the  aUuvial  deposits  of  the 
Dnieper,  the  principal  citadel,  that  of  Kinbum, 
was  erected.  In  both  directions,  both  up  and  down 
the  estuary,  it  now  has  a  complete  superiority  of 
command. 

Besides  these  strongholds,  the  Turks  threw  a 
large  iron  chain  over  the  Dnieper  some  distance 
higher  up,  and  stationed  bodies  of  troops  on  either 
bank  to  watch  and  guard  the  passage  with  cannon, 
whose  cross  volleys,  it  was  thought,  would  thence- 
forth be  sufficient  to  stop  the  Comack  boats  in  their 
descent  to  the  Black  Sea. 


Not  so,  however ;  for  in  the  depth  of  ni^ht, 
when  the  wind  was  high  and  the  heavens  were 
clouded,  the  watchmen  were  often  deceived.  Thej 
noticed,  as  they  thought,  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  toward  the  great  chain,  and  pointed  their 
cannon  accordingly  at  the  imperilled  spot.  Hoarse 
aud  angry  boomed  the  thunder  of  those  terrible 
instruments  of  war.  But  it  was  not  the  tchaiks, 
or  Cossack  boats,  that  had  shaken  the  chain,  it  was 
large  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  bold  adventuren 
had  allowed  to  drift  in  front  of  them,  and  receire 
the  whole  broadside.  In  their  rear,  the  Cossacks 
approached  gently  and  cautiously,  and  so  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  dangerous  passage.  By  day,  they 
concealed  themselves  in  the  ozier  beds  on  the 
marshy  banks,  or  covered  their  boats  with  reeds, 
that  they  might  escape  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 

The  return  vas  still  more  difliciilt,  and,  throngh  the 
watchfalneas  of  the  Turkish  videttes,  the  passage  of  the 
Dnieper  was  rendered  fearfully  dangerous.  In  order  to  SToid 
it,  tjie  Cossacks  generally  went  throagh  the  Straits  of 
Kertch  into  the  Sea  of  Asov,  and  thenee  up  the  Don  to  the 
oonflnence  of  the  Bonets.  It  depended  on  the  state  of  the 
water  how  far  they  proceeded  np  this  tributary  stream.  At 
aoon  as  the  navigation  was  found  impossible,  the  Coaaeb 
carried  their  light  boats,  which  only  consisted  of  a  hoUov 
willow  or  popUr  tree,  on  their  shonhiers  to  the  Sama^^  sod 
thus  reached  their  homes,  perhaps  after  three,  four,  or  six 
months  delay.* 

Of  innumerable  such-like  adventures  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  present  day  will  still  tell  you  in  song 
or  more  sober  narrative.  They  are  proud  of  their 
history ;  and  the  wild  deeds  and  daring  stratagems 
of  the  Cossacks  of  a  by-gone  age  still  serve  to 
while  away  weariness  from  the  winter  hearth,  or 
slumber  from  the  midnight  watch.  Tradition  has 
reserved  to  us  a  hbtory  of  its  own,  with  which  Wes- 
tern Europe,  in  the  present  instance,  is  but  little  ac- 
quainted. The  songs  and  ballads  of  the  Cossaeks 
are,  perhaps,  in  nothing  inferior  to  those  of  Spaia 
—excepting  the  state  of  their  preservation.  Thej 
would  long  ago  have  been  doomed  to  obliviou,  had 
they  not  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  hke 
the  Iliad  aad  Odyssey  among  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  a  Cossack,  after 
gathering  a  circle  of  silent  listeners  around  him, 
begin  his  narrative  of  some  wild  feat,  and  warm 
and  animate  as  he  hurries  along  the  current  of 
adventure.  The  tale-teller  seems  lost  in  the 
action ;  his  whole  soul  is  absorbed,  and  his  eyes 
appear  to  gaze  upon  each  scene  which  his  hps 
endeavour  to  pourtray.  When  he  speaks  of  the 
wild  winds,  and  the  dark  heavens,  and  the  night 
expedition  on  the  Dnieper,  his  voice  drops  to  a 
whisper,  lest  the  Turkish  videttes,  who  are  posted 
to  watch  the  great  iron  chain  across  that  river, 
should  hear  him  and  give  the  alarm.  With  their 
hands  he  and  his  comrades  imitate  the  phtthing 
of  the  paddles  on  the  water.  His  voice  swells 
when  the  sudden  storm  hurls  the  fragile  harks 
backward  to  where  they  had  so  shortly  escaped  the 
Turkish  guard,  and  sinks  again  as  the  tempest 
passes   over.      At   times    he   seems   to  clutch 

♦  '*The  Crimea.**    By  0.  W.  Koch. 
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anxiously  at  the  reeds  which  are  placed  on  board 
every  tchaik,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Bat 
when  he  oomes  to  the  assaalt,  both  he  and  the 
Cossacks  around  him,  spring  up  with  a  yell  as 
though  yearning  to  attack  once  again  the  locality 
mentioned  in  the  ballad. 

Soon,  however,  the  restraint  which  the  Turks 
thus  vainly  endeavoured  to  p\it  upon  the  Cossacks 
was  incurred  by  themselves,  in  tUeir  voluntary  re- 
cognition of  the  Czar  as  their  suzerain,  in  the  year 
1664.  They  for  some  time,  indeed,  still  continued 
their  free  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  their 
neighbours'  property;  but  by  and  by  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne,  and  brought  them  to  a 
stricter  submission.  Fort  St.  Elizabeth  was  built 
on  the  Dnieper  to  hold  them  somewhat  more  in 
check.  They  gradually  became  merged  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  Russian  Empire,  till,  ultimately, 
in  1804,  their  privileges  as  an  independent  race 
were  all  but  taken  away. 

When  the  Cossacks  disappeared  in  the  vortex 
of  Muscovite  dominion,  the  Turks  found  they  had 
only  exchanged  a  band  of  republican  freebooters 
for  an  empire  of  systematic  aggressors.  The  es- 
tuary of  the  Dnieper  again  became  the  scene  of 
conflicts.  In  1737  Munich  led  his  serried  hosts 
against  Oczakoff — then  a  fortress  whose  walls  were 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  Turks  fought  like 
madmen,  and  18,000  Russian  corpses  bore  record 
to  their  prowess  in  defence.  But  the  Spread  Eagle 
waved  over  the  dismantled  walls,  and  that  was  all 
Munich  cared  for.  Soon,  however,  the  Turks 
approached  with  an  army  70,000  strong,  and  the 
Hussians  were  in  turn  assaulted.  They  fought 
then  as  they  fight  now  at  Sebastopol,  and  drove 
the  Osmanlies  away  with  the  loss  of  20,000  men 
— at  least,  according  to  their  own  accounts.  When 
the  peace  of  Belgrade  was  signed,  in  1739,  Ocza- 
koff was  again  ceded  to  Turkey ;  but  with  all  its 
more  important  works  destroyed.  The  Turks, 
however,  fortified  it  anew  in  1743,  and  held  it  un- 
til 1788,  when,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  Po- 
temkiu  decided  on  a  genersd  assault.  Suwaroff 
was  his  lieutenant  on  the  occasion.  In  the  night 
of  the  17th  of  December,  he  took  the  works  by 
storm,  though  they  had  only  been  slightly  breached. 
Yet  the  attempt  would  have  failed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the 
enemy's  stronghold.     Suwaroff  was  wounded ;  the 


slaughter  was  terrible ;  the  city  was  plundered  for 
three  days;  more  than  30,000  human  beings 
perished  on  both  sides ; — but  such  is  glory,  and 
Potemkin,  as  a  reward  for  his  achievement,  received 
the  great  riband  of  St.  George,  a  present  of  100,000 
roubles,  the  title  of  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  and  « 
a  baton  set  with  diamonds  and  encircled  with 
branches  of  laurel. 
I  In  1791,  Oczakoff  was  definitively  ceded  to 
Russia.  Its  sister  fortress,  Kinbum,  had  been 
earlier  attacked  and  easier  won.  Demolished  by 
the  Russians  in  1736,  it  had  been  again  restored 
to  Turkey,  and  rebuilt.  When  Catharine  gained 
the  Crimea  in  1774,  she  also  gained  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  the  sea.  Oczakoff  on  the 
one  side,  and  Kinbum  on  the  other,  thus  became 
the  outposts  of  Ottoman  and  Muscovite  dominion. 
In  1787,  the  Turks  endeavoured  to  regain  their 
lost  stronghold.  They  besieged  it  both  by  sea  and 
land;  but  Suwaroff,  after  considerable  loss,  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  them. 

Prom  that  time  to  the  present,  Einburn  has 
remained  unknown.  A  few  travellers,  indeed, 
might  have  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  a 
horn-work  of  masonry,  with  parapets  of  earth,  and 
a  ditch,  where  not  washed  by  the  sea,  containing 
barracks  and  other  buildings,  whose  roofs  and 
chimneys  peered  over  the  ramparts ;  but  that  was 
all.  To  strategists,  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  possession  of  Kinbum  —  for 
Oczakoff  had  long  since  lost  its  importance — would 
open  a  channel  to  the  waters  of  the  Bug  and 
Dnieper  to  Nicolaieff,  the  arsenal,  and  Cherson,  the 
granary,  of  the  Crimea.  Hence  its  assault  and 
capture. 

Prom  a  height  near  Oczakoff,  the  Czar  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  are  reported  to  have  wit- 
nessed that  event.  If  so,  the  lion  was  truly 
bearded  in  his  den — the  Douglas  in  his  haU.  **  We 
are  now,"  wrote  Marshal  Pelissier,  "in  full  occu- 
pation of  an  important  position.  The  Russians 
have  rendered  our  success  complete  by  themselves 
blowing  up  the  fortifications  of  Oczakoff.  I  send 
you  the  standard  with  the  arms  of  Russia  which 
floated  over  the  walls  of  Kinbum." 

And  thus  has  that  citadel  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Greeks  and  Genoese,  Tartars  and  Turks,  Cos- 
sacks and  Russians,  into  the  power  of  England  and 
Prance. 


FAREWELL. 

PAOlt  THl  GEBKIN  01  MOJUXC* 

t*arewell — ^farewell,  thou  dost  not  know 
The  import  of  that  word  of  sorrow : 

TbovL  say'st  it  with  as  bright  a  brow 
As  though  we  met  again  to-morrow* 

Parewell  — a  thousand  times  farewell 
In  lonely  grief  my  lips  have  spoken 

I  felt  my  bosom  wildly  sweU, 

Yet  spoke-<-and  thus  my  heart  is  brokcni 
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THE  LIFE  OF   JAMES  MONTGOMEKY .♦ 


Thb  propriety  of  employing  two  gentlemen  to  do 
the  work  of  one  is  always  doubtful,  and  in  biogra- 
phical authorship  more  than  doubtful.  This 
edition  of  James  Montgomery's  life  will  supply 
material  for  one  or  two  pleasant  and  profitable 
Tolnmes ;  and  either  of  his  biographers  alone  would 
hare  condensed  it,  probably,  into  three.  The 
third  Tolume  begins  with  1813,  the  fourth  ends 
with  1830,  leaving  sufficient  work,  according  to  this 
mode  of  dividing  time,  for  five  and  six.  Mont- 
gomery's connexion  with  the  press  renders  this 
extensive  notation  of  his  days  and  years,  in  one  way, 
interesting  and  useful ;  for  as  Messrs.  Holland  and 
Everett  preserve  his  opiiions  upon  public  affairs, 
as  they  occurred,  by  extracts  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Jm,  they  supply  dates  of  events,  and  furnish  a 
little  history  of  the  world  before  the  Reform  Bill. 
James  Montgomery  will  live  rather  in  his  poetry 
than  in  his  prose ;  and  of  the  former,  some  hymns 
will  exist,  whUe  all  the  rest  may  be  forgotten; 
because  it  is  just  possible  that  certain,  even  of  his 
poetical  works,  may  fall  out  of  print ;  but  the 
churches  and  the  Sabbath -schools  will  take  care  of 
fragments  which  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
Even  Dr.  Watts  is  now  more  remembered  from  his 
hymns  for  little  children  than  anything  else  that  he 
CTcr  wrote ;  and  probably  the  children's  march, 
"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  wiU  live  out 
the  English  language.  Montgomery's  verses  on 
"Prayer"  have  a  similar  destiny,  because  they 
form  its  best  description  in  our  possession. 

The  newspaper  leaden  by  Montgomery  were 
essays  by  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a  scholar ;  but 
they  were  not  adapted  to  their  place.  His  bio- 
graphers seem  to  believe  that  religion  is  not  very 
generally  and  personally  acknowledged  by  writers 
for  the  press.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  yet  we 
doubt  if  the  press  would  be  found  much  worse  in 
that  respect  than  the  law,  or  some  other  professions. 
Montgomery  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of 
an  individiud  who,  harassed  by  the  weekly  duties 
of  journalism,  has  been  enabled  to  spare  some  time 
for  meetings  on  religious  subjects  during  the  week, 
or  to  attend  a  Sabbath-school  class.  The  pointed 
advocacy  of  religion  in  his  articles  was  not,  perhaps, 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  many  other  journals 
in  Yorkshire,  during  his  years  at  the  press ;  yet 
any  person,  living  and  writing  in  that  great 
county,  must  feel  assured  of  the  benefits  conferred 
on  many  objects  connected  with  religion  by  the 
members  of  the  press.  The  position  of  one  journal 
enables  us  to  name  it  without  just  cause  of  offence 
to  any  other  in  the  Dissenting  interest;  for  all 
Yorkshiremen  know  the  influence  wielded  by  the 
Leedt  Mercury  d ving  the  current  century,  not  only 
over  ecclesiastical  politics,  but  upon  those  matters 
that  are  connected  more  intimately  with  the  con- 
rersion  of  individuals,  and  their  growth  in  grace. 


We  are  not  aware  of  any  great  effort  to  spread 
Christian  knowledge  at  home  or  abroad,  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  that 
has  not  been  indebted  to  the  advocacy  in  that  paper 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  son,  following  bis  father's 
steps.  We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  Leeit 
Mercury  than  any  other  occasional  reader  of  the 
paper,  who  is  unconnected  with  the  district ;  and 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  its  conductors  which  is 
not  quite  open  to  the  public.  They  do  not  always 
exhibit  the  rashness  in  politics  with  which  we  are 
charged ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  religion 
and  the  press  in  Yorkshire,  without  remembering 
the  influence  of  the  Mercury  and  of  other  papers  on 
the  subject ;  although  we  name  it  on  account  of 
its  age  and  and  standing.  The  cause  of  religion 
in  Britain  has  been  often  promoted  by  the  press ; 
and  this  assistance,  although  not  often  acknowledged, 
is  always  due,  and  frequently  given. 

We  admire  the  devotedness  of  the  biographers 
to  their  subject.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  pre- 
paration and  training  for  the  task  during  forty 
years.  We  cannot  otherwise  explain  the  fact  that 
these  Tolumes  contain  conversations,  ipsimmii  verbu 
professedly,  with  day  and  date,  on  topics  of  oc- 
casionally passing  and  temporaiy  interest,  between 
Holland  and  Montgomery  or  Everett  and  Mont- 
gomery. The  notes  must  have  been  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  discussions ;  or  the  reports  are 
from  memory,  and  the  recollection  of  thirty  years 
is  often  erroneous  upon  the  language  employed  in 
conversations.  The  subjects  of  these  die9  otnoete$ 
are  often  interesting,  and  the  conversations  useful ; 
but  they  form  a  curious  example,  not,  we  think, 
equalled  in  any  other  case,  of  a  determination  to 
do  the  biography  of  their  friend  dwelling  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  minds  of  two  gentlemen. 

A  vast  quantity  of  Correspondence  appears  in 
these  volumes,  without  permission,  we  fear,  from 
the  writers.  Very  few  people  have  the  vanity  of 
supposing  that  anybody  will  write  a  narrative  of  their 
lives ;  but  many  of  us  correspond  with  gentlemen 
who  may  deserve  some  record  of  their  existence  in 
two  or  more  volumes ;  and  that  fact  must  form  a 
restraining  influence  on  pens  engaged  in  friendly 
letter  writing ;  for  hereafter,  when  the  writer  is 
"  dead  and  gone,"  the  pUyful  thoughts  sent  under 
a  penny  Qneen's-head  to  an  old  acquaintance^  may 
appear,  to  the  confusion  of  one's  children  or  chil- 
dren's children.  This  rage  for  old  letters— even 
those  of  plain  people,  the  hidden  ones  of  earth — 
will  make  all  persons  very  cautious  and  circnmspect 
in  epistolary  work.  Now  more  than  ever,  iJtera 
scripta  manet,  and  if  it  only  would  remain  deep  in 
the  drawers  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
until  his  executors  should  haye  leisure  to  bum  the 
rubbish,  no  great  harm  would  happen  thereby;  but 
to  a  humble  man,  who  has  no  overwhelming  desire 
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for  posthmnoos  fame,  yet  writes  of  headaches  and 
heartaches  to  a  poet,  the  practice  of  the  day  is 
quite  dangerous. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  *we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  James  Montgomery.  He 
was  then  upon  a  visit  to  Ireland;  and  to  that 
yeiy  pretty  colony  of  Moravians  who  are  settled 
at  Gracehill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim — a  village  in 
which  he  had  a  deep  family  interest.  He  was  invited 
to  a  public  breakfast  in  Belfast,  and  men  of  all 
parties  were  allowed  to  express  in  this  manner 
their  esteem  for  a  writer  whose  works  endeared 
him  to  every  Christian.  At  that  period  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  man  wearing  down  the  hill  of  life 
towards  the  grave,  in  the  possession  of  hale  old 
age — ^very  cheerful,  very  happy,  and  leading  a 
pleasant,  because  a  useful  life.  The  publication  of 
many  of  his  letters  in  these  volumes  dispels  this 
opinion,  partially.  The  writer  appears  too  often  in 
the  character  of  a  querulous  person ;  and  yet  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  world.  He  met 
with  one  loss  of  money,  lent  to  establish  a  person 
in  some  branch  of  Sheffield  business.  It  consisted 
of  a  good  many  hundred  pounds ;  but  nothing  to 
render  a  man  who  had  the  money  miserable  in  any 
way.  He  met  with  a  partner,  a  young  man,  who 
miscondueted  himself;  but  all  their  accounts  were 
satisfactorily  settled.  His  early  life  had  many 
trials,  but  not  more  than  are  incidental  to  exist- 
ence— not  more  than  many  persons  meet  without 
sustaining  a  dint  on  their  cheerfulness — ^not  any 
more  than  even  as  a  professing  and  a  real  Christian 
he  had  reason  to  expect.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation.''  What  is  the  use  of  all  the 
mercies  we  meet  in  life,  and  never  count,  scarcely, 
as  they  pass ;  or  cannot  reckon,  they  are  so  many, 
if  they  do  not  obtain  habitually,  if  not  invariably, 
a  happy  resignation,  combined  with  some  sustain- 
ing power  for  the  battle  of  life.  No  man  need 
appeal  to  the  world  on  the  ad  misericardiam  principle. 
We  have  little  right  to  look  for  general  pity  from 
our  correspondents,  and  should  rather  strive  not  to 
require  it.  Sympathy  occasionally  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  and  a  right  to  confer,  when  it  is  deserved ; 
but  rather  to  get  and  to  give  occasionally,  and  not 
as  a  standing  practice.  We  do  not  refer  to  that 
ready  sympathy  which  ever  should  be  extended 
by  individuals  to  all  or  any  of  their  race  in  need ; 
and  we  are  always  ready  for  a  gracious  word,  or  in 
need  of  a  kind  act. 

James  Montgomery  did  not  use  money  in  large 
quantities.  He  had  sufficient  to  spare  for  a  good 
cause  and  to  spend  for  his  own  wants.  He  was, 
we  believe,  a  man  of  a  liberal  heart  and  a  ready 
hand ;  and  yet,  when  he  was  tolerably  prosperous, 
we  learn,  by  one  of  the  letters  in  this  volume,  that 
his  annual  subscription  for  all  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  Moravian  church  to  which  he  be- 
longed, was  five  guineas.  No  reason  could  exist 
for  recording  that  fact.  It  is  a  small  sum — too 
small  a  sum  from  a  bachelor  with  400/.  to  500/. 
per  annum — and  we  surely  underrate  his  income  at 
the  time.     Men  in  similar  cironmstances  have 


learned  to  be  more  liberal  now ;  yet  we  must  not 
judge  this  good  man  on  that  inadequate  evidence. 
He  had  many  other  calls  to  which  he  responded 
warmly ;  and  we  mention  the  matter  only  to  show 
the  impolicy  of  an  unnecessary  publication  of  details. 

Montgomery  entered  upon  a  course  of  "  agita- 
tion" in  favour  of  the  Bible  societies.  He  advo- 
cated this  object  at  a  number  of  public  meetings, 
and  travelled  through  an  extensive  district  for  this 
purpose ;  but  he  appears,  from  various  indications 
in  these  volumes,  to  have  often  complained  of  these 
inroads  on  his  strength  and  time.  Let  us  not 
believe  that  these  expressions  fairly  represent  the 
man,  who,  on  the  contrary,  cheerfully  entered  on 
this  business  as  a  piece  of  good  work  which  had 
fallen  to  his  hands.  He  did  not  "  weary  in  well 
doing ;"  but  the  deep  melancholy  which  had  settled 
on  his  mind  at  one  period,  cropped  out,  as  the  coal 
miners  say,  upon  any  little  check  in  the  uneven  tenour 
of  his  way.  We  are  not  only  bound  to  labour  for 
good  objects,  but  to  perform  the  labour  with  a 
cheerful  heart  and  a  willing  mind — not  so  much  in 
the  cold  routine  of  duty  as  in  the  happier  mood  of 
privilege.  A  late  hour  and  a  short  journey — or 
even  a  long  one — are  privileges  to  be  happy  with, 
if  caused  in  any  humble  and  intelligent  effort  to 
,  become  an  instrument  in  improving  the  world. 

We  discover  in  these  Tolumes  a  slight  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  political  party  with  whom,  in  his 
youth,  Montgomery  acted,  for  whose  principles  he 
suffered  imprisonment,  and  to  whom  he  belonged 
during  his  life.  They  are  described  as  being  violent 
on  some  points,  and  thus  he  cooled  towards  them. 
We  defend  the  party  of  progress,  not  in  their 
errors,  but  on  their  comparative  character,  designs, 
and  purposes.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
name  a  "  demagogue" — lay  bare  his  private  life — 
perhaps  colour  its  dark  shadings  a  little  deeper 
than  nature — and  then  say,  "  Behold  these  enormi- 
ties !  Can  you  act  with  that  man  ?  can  you  promote 
his  views  ?  and  so  on."  These  are  weak  questions. 
We  do  not  act  with  the  man  in  his  Crimes.  We 
do  not  promote  his  debauchery,  if  that  be  his  be- 
setting sin ;  or  his  greed,  if  he  be  avaricious ;  or 
his  vanity,  if  he  be  vain.  We  do  not  pVopose  him 
as  a  companion  or  a  friend,  but  as  a  stoop  if  he 
can  help  forward  the  right  against  the  might.  All 
parties,  we  fear,  would  be  searched  long  ere  a 
leader  were  found  with  hands  completely  clean, 
and  a  heart  entirely  pure ;  and,  odious  as  compari- 
sons are,  the  Radical  or  Democratic  party  do  not 
seem  to  be  worse  than  their  neighbours,  as  indi- 
viduals. Their  principles  are  matters  of  opinion. 
In  1821,  Mr.  Montgomery,  his  biographers  say, 
felt  much  annoyed  with  the  state  of  politics.  **  Both 
local  and  national,"  they  add  "were  not  only 
becoming  every  day  more  violent  and  exciting,  but 
the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  Iris 
were  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  getting  out  of 
unison  with  them  ;  while  the  rude  and  bitter 
personalities  to  which  the  discharge  of  a  plain  duty 
had  exposed  him  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  rendered  still  more  irksome  a  position,  the 
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Talae,  if  not  io  saj  the  very  maintenance,  of  which, 
was  menaced  by  unscrupulous  competitors  on  all 
aides." 

This,  then,  was  the  time  to  maiDtaia  influence 
in  a  party,  and  endearour  to  restrain  the  rude  and 
bitter  personalities  of  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
complained.  It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  them  on 
the  part  of  others;  but  it  is  easy  to  despise 
them,  and  to  avoid  the  practice  in  one's  own 
writing. 

The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  the  previous  year 
had  greatly  shocked  the  poetical  editor,  who  con- 
scientiously declined  to  supply  the  public  witti  all 
the  stuff  that  they  required  in  the  form  of  reports 
of  evidence.  "Wlien  the  trial  terminated  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bill  against  her  majesty,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Iris  did  illuminate,  in  a  shabby  way, 
so  that  he  pleased  neither  party ;  for  his  beams  were 
not  bright  enough  for  the  Queen's  friends,  and 
they  were  offensive  to  her  enemies.  At  the  death 
of  George  III.  he  wrote  a  very  warm  eulogium  on 
the  monarch's  character,  and  stated  that,  however 
some  of  his  sons  had  acted  in  their  mature  years, 
yet  he  had  ordered  his  family  aright  in  their  youth. 
The  Duke  of  Kent,  whose  death  immediately  pre- 
ceded that  of  George  III.,  was  also  considered  by 
the  Irit,  a  man  of  well  regulated  habits  of  life. 
These  opinions  were  not  expressed  without  what 
appeared  to  the  writer  satisfactory  information. 
Mr.  Montgomery  never  hazarded  statements  with- 
out requisite  inquiry. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  he  opposed  with 
much  vigour  the  act  which  compels  the  proprietors 
of  stamped  newspapers  still  to  give  security  against 
the  publication  of  libels.  Montgomery  considered 
it  an  insult  to  his  order,  as  if  they  required  to  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  before  they  bad  ex- 
hibited any  intention  of  violating  it.  The  existence 
of  the  Act  is  a  reproach  to  the  British  Parliament 
— ^to  this  present  Parliament — for  its  members  had 
the  subject  under  their  consideration. 

Montgomery  gradually  lost  popularity  witb  the 
extreme  party  of  politicians  from  the  date  of  the 
and  they  may  have  been  culpable  in  this 
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affair — for  sometimes  even  reformers  dislike  to  hear 
truths  which  do  not  correspond  with  their  opinions. 
He  was  right  in  advocating  the  war  policy  of  1813 
and  subsequent  years.  After  the  peace  of  18 16,  there 
was  much  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
we  think  that  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  working  classes  of  Shef- 
field aright,  if  he  had,  to  the  moderation  which  he 
exhibited,  added  more  active  sympathy.  We  are 
all  too  apt  to  expect  a  display  of  patience 
from  starving  men.  It  is  very  difficult  to  please 
us  in  that  respect.  The  subsequent  year,  1816, 
was  a  period  of  continued  depression  in  business ; 
and  in  1819  the  Manchester  massacre  occurred. 
The  Irit  endeavoured  to  ])ass  over  the  catastrophe 
with  cautious  quiet ;  but  the  cup  was  fuU,  and  a 
new  journal  was  established  by  the  Eadical  party, 
who  were  very  roundly  abused  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
as  having  degenerated  from  the  men  of  1790,  and 


we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  trath  in 
the  charge. 

But  so  long  as  he  conducted  the  Irit  he  alwajs 
supported  right,  and  against  mighty  as  he  under- 
stood the  questions,  without  any  regard  to  his  oim 
interests;  and  while  attending  to  Sunday-schools 
and  establishing  Bible  Societies*  he  was  eqnally 
active  in  resisting  the  introdaction  of  a  modified 
truck  system,  and  providing  for  the  introduction  of 
sanatory  measures  into  Sheffield — of  which  it  stood 
in  urgent  need ;  while  he  was  one  of  the  pillats  d 
the  literary  and  scientific  institution  of  tlut  plice. 
His  published  works  were  well  known,  bat  fev 
out  of  his   immediate  neighbourhood  knew  the 
varied   nature   of   his  numerous  and  gratoitoos 
labours.     When  he  found  ultimately  an  opportonitT 
of  advantageously  parting  with  the  duties  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Jm,  he  continued  to  reside  in  Shei&eld, 
pursuing  his  useful  career  amid  many  literarj  en- 
gagements.    His  poetical  works  never  reached  the 
extensive  sale  of  Byron's  or  Soott's,  of  Campbell's 
or  Wordsworth's ;    yet  they  produced  satisfactoi; 
results.     He  had  been  paid  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
his  publishers,  to   the  commencement  of  1819,  a 
sum  of  1,600/.  as  his  half  of  the  profits  den'red 
from  their  sale.     We  have  reason  to  beliere  that 
the  sale  continued  steadily  for  a  long  period  alter 
that  date;  while  his   current   engagements  were 
adequate  to  meet  his  wants.     Between  Byion  and 
Montgomery  the  widest  disparity  existed  in  educa- 
tion, Ufe,  genius,  and  purpose  ;   yet  Byron  stood 
first  of  poets  in  Montgomery's  estimation.  A  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Aston,  expressed  a  low  opinion  of 
Mazeppa.     This  is  Montgomery's  reproof  :— 

<<  Yoa  think  his  Hazeppa  unworthy  of  him.  Thu  ii  too 
high  a  oompliment.  It  it  not  his  hest;  but  i^  as  yoa  hint,  inch 
poetry  might  ho  undertaken  hy  the  acre,  he  ii  the  ool/  ok 
who  conld  execate  the  contract.  For  my  part,  if  I  ooold 
manage  a  rood,  I  should  sing,  moHnmeutum  mt  pertmkuT 

When  Messrs.  Everett  and  Holland  have  brought 
their  labours  to  a  close,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
reckon  with  them  than  now,  regardbg  the  maimer 
in  which  they  have  been  discharged.  But  thej 
fail  to  enter  into  the  catholicity  of  Montgomery's 
practice  and  spirit.  He  had  answered,  in  an  essay 
on  Cowper's  life  and  works,  thoae  parties  who 
assigned  the  insanity  of  the  poet  to  his  religion ; 
and  in  the  easiest  possible  manner,  by  saying  the 
truth,  that  Cowper  was  insane  at  one  time,  before 
he  ever  had  been  under  any  religious  influences. 
Montgomery's  biographers  think,  however,  that  he 
failed  in  extricating  Cowper's  creed  from  the  re- 
proach of  his  insanity ;  because  thev  say  that  he 
was  a  Calvinist,  and  believed  in  predestination,  as 
others  might  add,  after  the  manner  of  Peter  the 
Apostle;  and  that,  say  Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett, 
is  "  anti-scriptural."  They  might  have  expressed 
their  own  doubts  on  this  war  of  words,  for  that  is 
all  the  matter,  without  doing  what  Montgomeij^ 
would  certainly  not  have  done,  charging  some  tvo- 
thirds,  we  suppose,  of  their  fellow  Christians— or, 
at  any  rate,  a  very  large  number,  with  holding  » 
anti-scriptiutd  creed.     Mr.  Everett,  we  sappoae, 
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belieTes  in  the  attributes  of  bmnipoienee  and 
omniscienoe,  and  if  so,  the  matter,  for  the  purpose 
in  which  he  introduces  it,  may  there  take  rest. 
We  thought  that  the  hard  language  employed  in 
disputes  of  this  character  was  now  modified ;  but 
the  better  spirit  grows  slowlj  in  some  quarters. 


One  qualification  is  common  to  both  biographers 
in  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  subject  of 
their  history,  and  their  narrative  will  grow  more 
valuable  as  it  gets  more  venerable ;  for  it  is  a 
record  of  leading  events  through  many  and  interest- 
ing years. 


WHO  AKB  THE  KINGS  OP  THE   EASTP 
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The  way  of  the  Kings  of  the  llast  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; according  to  the  twelfth  verse  of  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Kevelations.  Like  many 
other  unfulfilled  predictions,  this  announcement 
has  occasioned  various  conjectures  and  criticisms. 
Some  persons  indeed  hold  that  the  prophecy  has 
long  been  fulfilled,  but  their  opinion  is  entertained 
by  few  commentators  of  weight  in  this  department 
of  criticism.  Nearly  all  parties  agree  that  the 
liver  Euphrates  denotes,  in  this  place,  the  resident 
population  on  its  banks.  No  exception  is  now 
taken  to  that  view,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  prophecy  which  has  hitherto  received 
a  clear  interpretation.  But  some  persons  allege 
that  the  decadence  of  this  population,  or  the  drying 
up  of  the  Euphrates,  occurred  at  a  distant  period, 
when  the  tribes  of  northern  Asia  acquired  supre- 
macy in  the  great  central  valley  of  the  world,  and 
began  their  migrations  westward,  to  the  east  of 
Europe.  In  that  case  the  prophecy  cannot  be 
applicable  to  the  Saracens,  who  are  Arabians  in 
blood,  and  therefore,  in  redity,  belong  to  the  very 
people  whose  weakness  is  predicted.  The  only  other 
supposition  on  this  view  points  to  the  Turks  as  '*  the 
Kings  of  the  East,^'  and  the  period  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  west  of  Asia,  as  the  drying  up  of 
the  Euphratean  flood.  This  interpretation  has  no 
valid  support  in  facts,  but  is  a  fanciful  delusion, 
which  might  very  probably  originate  in  the  mind 
of  a  superficial  reisder.  Events  must  invariably 
coincide  with  predictions,  and  all  prophecy  must 
relate  to  the  future,  and  not  to  the  past.  When- 
ever we  have  statements  that  refer  to  past  events, 
we  have  history  or  narrative,  but  not  predictions. 
The  falling  of  the  Euphratean  tide  must  relate  to 
a  period  when  the  power  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  regions  which  the  river  intersects  will  become 
more  contracted  than  at  the  date  of  the  prophecy, 
or  than  at  some  period  posterior  to  its  date,  but 
previous  to  its  fulfilment.  The  rise  of  the  Turkish 
power  on  the  Euphrates  may  be  properly  placed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  date  of  the  prophecy  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  A  long  interval  elapsed  be 
tween  the  residence  of  the  apostle  John  at  Patmos, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Togrhul  Bey  at  Bagdad. 


Desolating  changes  occurred  in  many  quarters  of 
the  world  during  that  millennium^  and  from  the 
apostles'  banishment,  to  the  appearance  of  the 
celebrated  Turkish  chieftain;  but  during  these 
eleven  centuries,  the  power  of  the  Euphratean 
population  had  not  apparently  decayed,  or  been 
obviously  wasted  away.  The  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  is  long  posterior  to  the  desolations  of 
the  Euphratean  cities,  and  empires.  Subsequent  to 
the  decay  of  the  Eoman  Empire  the  regions  in 
question  rather  rose  in  importance.  The  tide 
flowed ;  the  eastern  empire  was  weakened  at  the 
heart,  and  became  imable  to  hold  its  distant  do- 
minions in  a  firm  grasp.  The  grand  preparation  for 
the  way  of  the  Kings  of  the  East  had  not  appa- 
rently commenced. 

It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  the  Turks  ever 
were  far  removed  from  these  countries.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  Euphratean  tribe  from  a  very  dis- 
tant date;  for  the  litle  very  fairly  embraces  all  the 
districts  east  of  that  river  towards  the  Indus,  and 
from  its  mouth  upwards  to  its  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.  The  opinion  which  we  have 
thus  noticed  scarcely  deserves  attention,  is  deficient 
in  every  requisite,  and  is  not  held  by  many  persons, 
because  it  not  only  fails  in  important  points  of 
recognition,  but  is  in  chronological  disorder  with 
other  events  foretold  in  this  wonderful  book. 

The  decadence  of  the  states  on  the  Euphrates, 
preparatory  to  the  way  of  the  Eastern  Kmgs,  is 
therefore  an  event  not  yet  explained ;  but  nearly 
all  the  commentators  refer  it  to  the  decay  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  boundaries  of  that  empire 
include  the  Euphrates,  and  its  power  has  waned 
and  wasted  for  many  years.  Its  frontiers  have 
been  gradually  contracted  on  all  sides.  Africa  has 
been  almost  entirely  wrested  from  the  Turks ;  for 
the  assistance  now  afforded  to  the  Sultan  by  Egypt, 
and  the  smaller  states  of  the  African  continent, 
resembles  the  voluntary  aid  of  an  ally  more  than 
the  necessary  support  of  a  subject. 

The  Eussians  have  seized  very  large  provinces 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  towards  the  north  during 
the  century,  Moldavia,  WaUachia^  Servia,  and 
Montenegro,  are  independent,  with  the  exception 
of  small  annual  payments.  The  kingdom  of  Greece, 
small  in  territory  but  valuable  by  its  geographical 
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positioii.  Las  been  formed  oat  of  Euopean  Turkey 
within  a  quarter  of  a  oentarj.  No  European  power 
has  80  visibly  declined  as  that  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  during  the  memory  of  men  now  engaged  in 
public  life.  In  this  respect,  the  identification  is 
complete.     The  Euphrates  is  dried  up.  ^ 

Turkey  is  not  the  only  empire  to  which  the 
term  may  be  applicable.  Without  stretching 
the  geographical,  meaning  of  the  title  "Euphra- 
tean/'  the  Persian  empire  may  be  included  within 
its  limits.  Events  within  Persia  attract  less  in- 
quiry in  Europe  than  those  in  Turkey,  but  that 
state  also  has  decreased  in  influence  and  power 
contemporaneously  with  the  recession  of  Turkey. 
Russia  has  gained  (ieorgia  and  other  provinces  from 
Persia  during  the  currency  of  this  century,  but 
the  court  of  Teheran  has  lost  more  in  moral  than 
in  territorial  influence.  A  map  will  show  that 
Persia  and  Turkey  are  essentially  Euphratean 
powers,  and  while  Arabia  may  be  almost  politically 
independent  from  its  position,  yet  its  fanaticism 
unites  the  population  closely  with  the  empire  of  the 
Turks. 

The  next,  and  the  more  important,  because  the 
more  doubtful  inquiry,  respects  the  identification  of 
the  Kings  of  the  East,  whose  way  is  to  be  prepared 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish 
monarchies.  English  theologians,  almost  without 
exception,  assign  to  the  Jews  this  oriental  pre-emi- 
nence. The  opinion  proceeds  more  upon  sentimen- 
tal than  sound  criticism.  The  Jews  have  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  title  to  the  name  of  kings,  or  rulers 
of  the  East.  They  have  at  present  no  earthly 
possession,  and  they  probably  never  will  have  any 
territorial  property  out  of  Syria ;  which  is  not  east 
but  west  from  the  Euphrates. 

The  idea  proceeds  upon  the  hope  that  the  deca- 
dence of  Turkey  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews  to  Palestine ;  but  they  will  not 
enter  Palestine  from  the  east ;  for  they  are  nearly 
all  located  to  the  west  of  that  interesting  land. 
At  any  time,  for  many  past  years,  they  might  have 
fixed  their  homes  in  Palestine  without  any  hindrance 
or  persecution  from  the  Turks.  They  had  to  dread 
the  enmity  of  the  Greek  Christians ;  and  they  have 
been  frequently  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from 
individual  Turks  in  Judea,  when  insulted,  oppressed, 
and  persecuted  by  their  nominally  Christian  neigh- 
bours. The  substitution,  therefore,  of  Qreek  or 
Russian  rule  for  Turkish  supremacy  in  Syria  would 
be  remarkably  inconvenient  and  unacceptable  to 
Ihem.  The  expulsion  of  the  small  Jewish  popula- 
tion now  resident  in  their  own  land  might  follow  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  persecuting  policy ;  but  the 
Greek  Cross,  while  it  symbolises  despotism,  could 
never  add  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  moun- 
tains round  Jerusalem,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
banished  people. 

The  term  "Kings"  implies  power,  rule,  and 
strength.  The  employment  of  the  plural  infers  the 
fair  grammatical  construction,  either  that  more  than 
one  state  is  implied,  or  a  single  state  governed  on 
popular  principles.    The  Jews  are  the  solution  of 


professional  theologians,  who  do  not  support  thot 
views  by  any  argument  whatever,  but  who  con- 
cede the  propriety  of  applying  the  phrase  to  & 
single  nation.  Judea  is  eastward  of  Patmos,  and 
its  inhabitants  might  be  described  as  of  the  East, 
in  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  vision,  but  not 
in  respect  to  its  grand  subject  and  symhol,  the 
Euphifttes ;  for,  as  already  stated,  Judea  is  vest 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Jews  are  scattered 
among  nations  to  the  west  of  Judea,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. Even  when  contrasted  with  Patmos, 
the  land  of  Palestine  would  not,  in  ordinary  language, 
be  styled  "  the  East"  by  a  writer  dealing  with  the 
geography  of  the  globe.  We  do  not  say  in  Britain 
that  Belgium,  France,  or  Holland  is  "  the  East,'' 
although  all  these  countries  are  eastward  from 
England.  The  phrase  has  always  implied  the  dis- 
tant east,  and  not  a  country  on  the  oriental  frontier 
of  the  state  where  the  language  was  emplojei 

We  must  also  remember  the  date  of  the  predic- 
tion. John  was  banished  to  Patmos  after  the  Jews 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  own  laud;  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  been  carried  or  had  fled 
to  the  north  or  the  west,  both  of  Judea  and  of 
Patmos,  into  the  lands  where  their  posterity  reside 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Jews,  at  no  moment  of  their  history,  conld 
with  propriety  be  designated  '*  rolers  of  the  East." 
Their  dominions  never  extended  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  they  never  occupied  even  the  right  hanks  of 
that  river  over  a  large  portion  of  country,  or  through 
any  considerable  period.  But  the  commentators 
usually  coerce  the  phrase  "  Kings'*  into  "  Priests" 
of  the  East.  This  violence  to  the  text  is  entirely 
unnecesary,  except  to  reconcile  difSculties  arising 
from  the  original  misconception.  The  Jews  are 
not  now,  and  are  never  likely  to  become,  preachers 
or  teachers  to  the  East,  until  they  have  regained 
their  land ;  and  that  event  will  not  probahly  precede 
their  conversion.  This  solution  has  so  littie  sup- 
port in  the  passage  that  very  few  considerations 
are  requisite  to  show  its  inadequacy ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  favorite  and  almost  the  only  meaning  now  at- 
tached to  the  term.  Although  in  no  sense  consis- 
tent with  the  just  and  ordinary  meaning  of  language 
do  the  Jews  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy, 
yet  they  have  been  almost  universally  prised  into 
this  verse  by  those  who,  in  latter  times,  haye  en- 
deavoured to  solve  its  purport.  We  have  still,  how- 
ever to  look  for  a  confederacy  of  kings,  or  a  single 
nation,  ruling  in  the  East,  and  likely  to  occupy 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  subsidence  of  the  Mahometan 
tide ;  for  the  full  scope  of  the  phraseology  "  waters 
of  the  Euphrates,"  infers  rather  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  than  any  single  power  among  them,  how- 
ever pre-eminent. 

The  Afghans,  the  Burmese,  or  the  Chinese  would 
meet  the  geographical  requirements  of  the  verse; 
but  the  Afighans,  in  the  meaning  suggested  in  the 
last  sentence,  are  a  Euphratean  people,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  migration 
westward  of  Burmese  or  Chinese  emigrants.  Both 
nations  are  the  subjects  of  despotism,  aad  cumot 
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be  regarded  as  kings  or  rulers.  In  that  particular, 
and  in  all  others,  with  the  single  geographical  ex- 
ception, they  fail  to  meet  the  case.  We  ma/ 
remark  that  the  progress  westward  of  the  Kings  of 
the  East  seems  to  be  a  desirable  event.  A  way 
is  to  be  prepared  for  them.  Very  probably  they 
might  come  forward  as  instruments  of  judgment ; 
but  from  the  context  we  should  rather  regard  them 
as  messengers  of  mercy,  and  yindicators  of  right. 
The  present  position  of  any  purely  Oriental  nation 
ii'ould  not  induce  us  to  expect  a  fulfilment  of  the 
latter  probabilities ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  rapidly  recede.  Who  then  are  the 
Kings  of  the  East  ? 

The  phraseology  employed  is  extremely  remark- 
able and  simple.  It  is  not  eastern  rulers,  but 
rulers  of  the  East.  They  may  be  resident  in,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  belong  to,  the 
East,  If  the  question  were  put  in  plain  language, 
without  any  Scriptural  reference,  to  an  intelligent 
merchant,  to  a  European  politician,  or  to  any  person 
acquainted  with  geography  and  history,  "Who  are 
the  rulers  of  the  East?"  the  answer  would  be  im- 
mediate. Neither  difficulty,  nor  doubt,  nor  hesi- 
tation, would  be  expressed  in  this  case;  and  we 
do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  setting  aside  the 
reply  of  reason  or  common  sense  in  reference  to  a 
Scriptural  subject. 

The  Kings  or  rulers  of  the  East  therefore,  accor- 
ding to  this  view,  are  the  British  people,  or  their 
representatives  who  govern  India,  the  Anglo-Indians; 
and  we  are  to  mention  summarily  a  few  of  the  ar- 
guments which  support  this  opinion.  'The  text 
does  not  imply  the  people  of  the  East,  but  absolutely 
their  rulers;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
Anglo-Indians  have  never  yet  been  colonists  of 
the  East,  fiindostan  has  not  been  their  home. 
They  have  not  settled  on  ifcs  plains,  and  become  in 
large  numbers  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Various 
impediments,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  obstacles  of 
tropical  climates  have  interfered  with  British  Colo- 
nisation of  India  to  the  present  date.  The  East 
India  Company  opposed  colonisation.  They  re- 
garded British  planters  as  dangerous  subjects  in 
India  ;  and  while  the  Saxon  race  have  become 
acclimated  in  tropical  America,  and  even  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  they  are  still  only  strangers  in, 
but  rulers  of,  the  East.  The  expressive  force  of 
the  term  "Kings  of  the  East,"  applied  to  the 
Anglo-Indians,  is  peculiarly  obvious ;  for  they  hold 
the  position  of  rulers,  and  that  position  alone,  more 
appurently  than  any  other  body  of  men,  do  now, 
or  ever  did,  at  any  period  of  history,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  If  the  phrase  employed  had  been 
Eastern  nations,  cultivators  of  the  East,  or  inha- 
bitants of  the  East,  it  would  not  have  precisely 
identified  them ;  but  as  they  are  rulers  or  kings  of 
the  East,  and  belong  to  the  East  in  no  other 
capacity,  the  exact  application  of  the  prophecy  is 
transparent.  We  do  not  say  that  they  arc-  the 
persons  intended,  but  we  say  that  they  alone  at 
present  meet  the  despription  given. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  Saxon  race  in 


Hindostan  is  now  only  opposed  by  the  ''dimate ; 
and  upon  the  highlands  of  the  Punjaub  they  will 
gradually  locate  themselves,  becoming  thus  settlers, 
and  therefore  subjects,  citizens  of  the  regions  where 
now  they  are  known  only  as  rulers ;  but  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  progresses 
rapidly ;  and  the  prediction  will  most  probably  be 
fulfilled  before  any  ostensible  change  occurs  in  the 
position  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  within  their  domi- 
nions. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  its  varying  relations  with  the  general 
government,  support  this  explanation  of  a  celebrated 
passage.  The  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  does  not 
exercise  the  same  authority  in  Hindostan  as  in  the 
Mauritius,  in  Africa,  or  in  America.  The  govern- 
ing power  is  shared  with  the  Company,  by  an  ano- 
malous and  inconvenient  arrangement,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles  of  political 
economy.  An  imperium  in  imperio  has  always  been 
opposed  and  repudiated  by  great  statesmen ;  and 
yet  that  is  the  system  adopted,  as  if  by  accident, 
in  Hindostan,  and  continued  there  since  the  birth 
of  British  power  in  that  country.  The  ruling  in- 
fluence in  India  is  shared  therefore  by  many  persons. 
In  addition  to  the  control  of  the  British  people, 
the  executive  is  administered  by  a  numerous  body 
of  subordinate  oJQKcials,  not  responsible  hitherto  to 
the  Company,  or  to  the  Crown,  or  to  Parliament 
and  the  people  alone,  but  by  an  injudicious  arrange- 
ment, to  the  joint  operation  of  all  these  parties,  as' 
if  to  give  force  and  strength  to  the  term  "  Kings 
of  the  East." 

No  other  nation  ever  administered  in  the  East 
those  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Brituih  people. 
The  Dutch,  the  Erench,  and  the  Portuguese  have 
owned  large  and  valuable  possessions  at  different 
dates,  to  the  east  of  the  great  river  Euphrates; 
but  the  Erench  settlements  were  all  seized  by  the 
English,  and  those  of  Holland  and  Portugal  are 
reduced  to  a  small  compass.  The  British  empire 
of  the  east  is  the  most  powerful  state  in  Asia.  It 
is  the  only  empire  that  increases  in  magnitude  and 
power.  All  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
British  and  Russian  empires,  fade  in  Asia.  Old 
powers  become  weak,  and  make  space  for  these 
modern  states,  the  representatives  of  freedom  and 
serfdom,  between  whom  the  great  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Asia,  and  the  enfranchisement  or  the 
oppression  of  its  people,  has  commenced. 

British  Statesmen  almost  invariably  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  governing  India  with 
the  determination  not  to  increase  the  extent  of 
their  country,  and  they  are  as  invariably  compelled 
to  pursue  in  practice  that  policy  which  they  de- 
nounced in  theory,  and  add  kingdoms  to  their 
territory.  The  passage  of  the  Sutlej  by  the  Sikhs 
led  to  the  absorption  of  the  Punjaub.  Other  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  political  necessity  of  squaring 
off  the  territory  then  held,  induced  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government  to  annex  Scinde.  The  Indus  nearly 
now  holds  to  British  India  on  the  west  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Ganges  in  the  east.    The  Kingdom  of 
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Berar,  vith  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Belgium, 
has  fallen  into  the  empire  peaceably  and  bjr  treaty. 
The  province  of  Pegu  forms  the  maritime  frontier  of 
the  Burmese  empire ;  but  the  Anglo-Indians  hold  it, 
and  thus  possess  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddj. 
These  accessions  and  conquests  have  increased  the 
measurement  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  within 
ten  years,  by  territory  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
France,  and  in  population  by  more  than  thirty 
millions. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  in  the  pangs  of  a  great 
revolution  which  will  probably  separate  its  various 
provinces,  and  throw  them  under  a  crowd  of  dif- 
ferent rulers.  The  population  of  China  cannot  be 
therefore  reckoned  as  under  one  but  several  forms 
of  government ;  and  their  power  is  wasted  by  inter- 
nal struggles  which  have  occurred  at  this  juncture 
to  leave  the  meaning  of  the  phraseology  "  Kings  of 
the  East"  clear  and  distinct,  for  no  other  state  now 
possesses  even  the  population,  as  for  half  a  century 
no  Asiatic  nation  has  possessed  the  moral  power,  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

Statesmen  never  attempt  to  fulfil  prophecy. 
They  always  act  from  the  supposed  or  real  ne* 
cessities  of  the  position  which  they  occupy ;  but 
the  statesmen  of  this  country  have  gone  into  a 
great  Oriental  war,  with  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties. This  war  is  correctly  considered  in  England 
essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  The  battle  in  the  east  of  Europe  will 
be,  on  our  part,  defensive  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  of  one  nation  against  its  neighbouriDg 
and  stronger  oppressors.  It  is  the  grand  war  of 
opinion  foreseen  by  Canning — the  war  of  civiliza- 
tion against  savage  strength  foretold  by  Napoleon ; 
and  it  will  not  conclude  in  final  peace,  without  a 
frightful  and  a  long  struggle,  although  we  may  have 
an  armed  truce. 

Statesmen  not  only  avoid  measures  for  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which  they  probably  seldom 
read,  but  they  are  not  prophets  in  the  secular  sense 
of  the  term.  Engaged  by  pressing  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, they  do  not  maturely  study  the  causes  of 
one  set  of  actions,  or  the  result  of  another.  Oc- 
cupied in  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  present  « battle 
of  life,"  they  cannot  carefully  read  the  future,  or 
study  the  signs  of  the  times.  Actuated  by  the 
expediency  of  the  moment,  they  have  not  leisure 
to  think  for  the  next  year,  or  a  subsequent  gene- 
ration. Exceptions  exist  to  this  worship  of  the 
hour,  as  in  Canning's  case ;  but  experience  proves 
that  the  majority  of  statesmen  live  for  the  day 
only,  and  thus  we  have  occasionally  evidences  of 
gross  inconsistency,  dug  from  blue  books,  or  the 
rewards  of  explorations  in  Hansard.  If  statesmen 
had  looked  forward,  they  must  have  prepared  for 
the  Bussian  war,  on  the  grounds  which  have  oc- 
curred, because  it  was  dearly  mirrored  in  the 
future,  for  many  years  past.  Anglo-Indians  fore- 
saw and  foretold  it,  because  they  observed  their 
own  danger,  and  the  policy  of  their  neighbours. 
Some  Manchester  politicians  closed,  and  still  close, 
their  eyes  to  the  jeopardy  of  their  own  cotton  and 


mule  twist;  because  their  greatest  thougjit  is  ten 
per  cent,  profit.  Unfortunately,  our  country  has 
been  less  governed  by  the  Anglo-Indiaoiy  and  more 
by  the  manufacturing  policy,  than  was  altogether 
convenient,  and  thus  the  Russian  war  was  not  made 
an  object  of  preparation ;  for  even  after  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  endeavoured  to  make  the  British 
Government  a  pariieeps  erinUnit,  by  the  proffered 
bribes  of  Candia  and  Egypt,  the  very  men  who 
refused  the  temptation  affected  to  believe,  or  really 
believed,  that  the  tempter  was  an  honest  man,  who 
meant  peace,  and  could  be  trusted  on  his  word. 

Statesmen  are  not  generally  inventive,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  prophetic;  and  thus  the 
employment  of  the  armies  of  Hindostan  in  this 
Russian  war  has  been  suggested  by  potiticiatts, 
but  not  by  statesmen.  One  gentleman,  who  enjoys 
considerable  influence  as  a  political  writer,  states-— 
in  answer  to  the  boast  of  the  Czar  that  he  will  go 
into  the  war  with  one  million,  or  if  requisite,  with 
two  millions,  and  if  pressed,  with  three  millions  of 
soldiers  --that  Hindostan  would  furnish  one  million 
of  combatants  against  his  pretensions,  who  could 
reach  Constantinople  in  little  more  time  than  b 
required  to  convey  soldiers  from  London  to  the 
Turkish  capital.  He  has  not  exaggerated;  for 
the  Kings  of  the  East  could  bring  a  larger  army 
into  the  field  than  Xerxes  commanded,  composed 
of  men  equal  in  bravery  or  discipline  to  those  of  any 
European  state ;  while  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  ii 
deeply  and  necessarily  interested  in  the  results  of 
the  war,  for  the  success  of  Russia  would  close  the 
overland  route. 

A  wedge  of  hostile  territory  would  penetrate  be- 
tween Britain  and  India.  Napoleon  foretold  this 
consequence,  which  is  now  perceptible  to  all  men. 
Thus  the  Kings  of  the  East  are  compelled  to 
occupy  the  position  assigned  to  them  in  prophetic 
announcement  by  a  political  necessity.  Their  way 
is  prepared,  and  their  march  is  required.  They 
can  allow  Egypt  and  Syria  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  friendly  and  weak  power;  but  they  could 
not  permit  them  to  be  seized  by  Russia,  or  any 
great  state.  The  energy  of  the  British  empire 
is  engaged  to  oppose  that  result.  The  strength  of 
the  nation  is  staked  to  resbt  the  project. 

Not  only  is  the  way  prepared,  but  the  futm« 
combatants  are  obliged  to  move  in  the  ti^^t  road. 
They  cannot  draw  back  from  the  strife ;  they  will 
not  shrink  from  its  crisis.  Campaigns  may  be 
fought,  and  years  may  pass,  before  the  Euphratean 
regions  are  absolutely  occupied  by  British  forces ; 
but  the  march  of  the  rulers  of  the  East  is  begmi, 
and  the  tread  of  their  serried  ranks  will  yet  bnt  a 
pathway  in  the  deserts  and  the  wastes  that  intervene 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Anglo-Indian  empire  is  itself  a  miracle.  Its 
existence  is  unaccountable  upon  any  ordinary  prin- 
ciples. India  has  been  rather  voluntarily  annexed 
than  conquered.  Its  native  population  hold  more 
the  position  of  incorporated  peoples  than  subjects 
of  the  sword.  Russia  has  taunted  England  with 
pursuing  on  the  Indus^  the  Iirawaddy,  and  the 
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Satlej,  the  policy  adopted  by  that  barbarous  power 
on  the  Danube.  The  taunt  is  a  blunder.  We 
coerce  no  man's  opinions.  We  do  not  repress 
speech,  and  thought,  and  writing.  We  do  not 
destroy,  but  improve.  We  have  no  military  con- 
scription in  India.  Russia  has  by  force  taken  from 
their  homes  twenty  men  out  of  every  thousand  of  the 
population  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Poland 
within  twelve  months.  Ten  men  out  of  every 
thousand  of  the  population  of  Hindostan  would  give 
an  army  of  one  and  &-half  millions ! — an  army  ade- 
quate to  conquer  half  the  world.  But  we  have  no 
conscription.  The  Anglo-Indian  army  is  composed 
of  volunteers.  We  do  not  require  a  great  standing 
force  to  preserve  our  territories.  They  preserve 
themselves ;  because  the  people  are  convinced  that, 
while  much  remains  to  be  done,  many  improvements 
have  been  effected  under  British  management. 

Events  will  fulfil  prophecy ;  and  they  must  not 
be  shaped  by  mortal  policy  into  correspondence 
with  its  statements.  In  this  case  no  measures 
were  ever  taken  to  realise  this  identification.  The 
iEastem  settlements  were  commenced  for  mercantile 
purposes.  Their  progress  never  could  have  been, 
and  never  was  foreseen.  Olive  and  Hastings,  Lake 
and  Wellesley,  never  dreamed  that  they  were 
agents  in  the  confirmation  of  a  Scriptural  statement. 
Nevertheless,  the  Euphrates  is  dried  up;  and  the 
East  has  no  kings  but  the  British  people,  who  are 
impelled  at  once  by  all  high  and  all  sordid  con- 
siderations— ^by  generosity  and  selfishness,  by  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  interests,  and  by  the  love 
of  civil  freedom  and  religious  liberty — by  mammon 
and  by  moral  considerations,  to  take  the  way 
prepared  for  "  the  Kings  of  the  East." 

The  progress  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  would  be 
the  romance  of  history ;  but  the  narrative  is  a  sober, 
staid  statement  of  facts.     The  possibility  of  form- 
ing a    similar  state,  equally  compact,   populous, 
and  powerful,  by  the  combination  of  great  military 
and  political  genius,  under  an  unscrupulous  despo- 
tism, may  be  freely  admitted,  without  reducing  in 
any  way  the  claim  of  this  empire  to  be  the  wonder 
of  the  world.     The  Spanish  career  in  Southern 
America  was  stained  always  and  everywhere   by 
blood.     The  remnants  of  the  Indian  races  are  now, 
indeed,  reappearing,  and  out  of  their   ruins   are 
re-asserting  their  claim  to  supremacy  in  Southern 
America ;  but  there  is,  happily,  no  parallel  between 
British  India  and  Spanish  America.     The  British 
crimes  in  India  consist  mainly  in  not  improving  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
The  Spanish  crimes  in  South  America  consisted  in 
destroying  the  people  with  a  celerity  that  nothing 
could  resist.     The  Spaniards  invariably  attempted 
to  spread  their  religion  by  the  sword.    The  British 
even  endeavoured  for  a  time  to  prevent  the  teach- 
ing of  their  faith  to  the  natives,  in  an  over-scru- 
pulous dread  of  offending  their  prejudices.    Tbey 
have  never,  at  any  time,  exercbed  political  influence 
for  its  extension.     The  difference  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  nominal  Christianity  is  curiously 
drawn  by  thb  circumstance.      The  Spaniard,  by 


his  faith  belonging  to  the  Eomanist  branch,  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  sword  the  means  of  propagating 
his  religion.  The  Briton,  belongiog  to  the  Pro- 
testant communions,  was  equally  bound  not  to 
employ  hb  sword  for  the  extension  of  his  worship. 
The  material  position  of  the  Indians  was  deteriorated 
obviously  by  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
personal  comforts  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  in  no 
similar  measure  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the 
British.  The  testimony  of  intelligent  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans  proves  the  benefit  of  the  measures 
taken  by  successive  British  Councils  and  Grovernors 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  The  mere 
existence  of  the  empire  is  itself  in  evidence  on  the 
subject.  These  facts  do  not  prove  that  the  work 
of  Britain  in  the  East  has  been  adequately  done. 
The  great  public  works  now  commenced,  the  means 
of  education  that  have  been  tried,  all  only  point  to 
the  courses  of  duty,  without  exhausting,  or  even 
attempting  to  exhaust,  the  subject.  The  Spaniards 
sailed  west  to  conquer  and  convert :  the  British 
travelled  to  the  east  only  to  trade.  The  British 
Governors  were  successively  ordered  neither  to 
make  war  nor  to  seize  territory,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  deviate  from  their  instructions.  The 
Spanish  (jovernors  went  forth  with  orders  to  annex 
aU  the  continent  of  America  to  the  Crown  of  Ma- 
drid, and  they  discharged  their  instructions  with 
eager  zeal.  The  Spanish  conquest  of  South 
America  affords,  therefore,  no  historical  parallel  to 
the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire. 

The  tactics  pursued  two  thousand  years  since 
in  the  construction  of  the  Koman  empire  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  British 
power  in  ladia  than  any  other  similar  event 
during  historic  periods ;  but  Eoman  Generals  went 
forth  to  add  kingdoms  to  the  republic  or  to  the 
empire.  The  extension  of  their  power  was  regu- 
larly plaimed,  and  their  legions  marched  to  for- 
ward that  project;  but  we  know  in  Britain  that 
the  empire  of  India  grew  against  all  the  intentions, 
orders,  and  plans  of  the  governing  body,  who  were 
invariably  disobeyed,  without  being  able  to  attach 
any  responsibility  to  their  officers. 

The  connexion  of  Britain  with  India  may  be 
considered  a  recent  event  In  the  world's  history 
two  centuries  and  a  half  form  a  short  period,  and 
our  power  in  India  is  embraced  within  a  much 
smaller  compass.  Two  centuries,  indeed,  comprise 
our  connexion  with  Bengal.  In  1624  a  factory 
was  established  at  Armegum.  The  Mogul  emperor 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  another  shortly  after- 
wards at  a  place  called  Pipley.  A  native  chief,  in 
1640,  allowed  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Madraspatam. 
This  erection  was  named  Fort  St.  George,  and  it 
has  become  the  centre  of  our  capital  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast, 

Mr.  Boughton,  an  English  medical  gentleman, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Surat  in  1651,  was  enabled, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Court  at  Agra,  to  prescribe  for 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
who  acknowledged  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
successful physician,andhe,more  patriotic  than  many 
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commercial  men,  took  payment  in  mercantile  advan- 
tages to  his  country.  Mr.  Bonghton  travelled  from 
Agra  to  the  Gonrt  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  and 
was  equally  successful  in  bis  medical  prescriptions. 
Forgetful  of  himself,  but  mindful  of  his  country, 
he  accepted  payment  again  in  novel  privileges  to 
his  country's  trade.  In  1656  the  factory  on  the 
Hoogley  was  erected,  and  thus  tbe  capital  of  Ben- 
gal was  founded. 

Surat  was  tbe  first  centre  of  British  trade  on 
the  western  coast  of  Bombay,  but  the  merchants 
there  were  exposed  to  the  capricious  exactions  of 
the  Mogul  and  his  courtiers,  and  were  always  de- 
sirous  of  a  more  secure  position.  In  1652,  when 
Charles  IT.  married  Catherine  of  Spain,  he  obtained 
the  island  of  Bombay,  as  the  dowry  of  his  Queen, 
and  it  offered  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
object.  The  business  of  Western  India  was  not 
however  transferred  to  the  new  possession  until 
1687,  when  the  Government  vested  the  sovereignty 
of  the  isle  in  the  Company  of  Merchants. 

The  Company  at  home  were  pleased  with  the 
importance  thus  attained,  and  instructed  their 
agents  to  buy  territory  when  it  could  be  advanta- 
geously obtained.  The  scheme  of  au  Anglo-Indian 
empire  is  therefore  now  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  A  few  small  estates,  resembling 
plantations  in  size,  were  then  purchased  around 
Bombay  and  Madras.  A  more  splendid  acquisition 
was  made  in  1698,  when  Azim  Ooshaun,  the  son 
of  Aureiigzebe,  sold  to  the  Company  the  Zemindar- 
ships  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  Calcutta,  Cbata- 
nultsf  and  Govindpore.  The  Company  immediately 
be&:an  the  erection  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta. 
It  was  completed  in  1707,  and  then  Calcutta  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  as  it 
has  since  been  made  the  metropolis  of  Anglo- 
India. 

The  Anglo-Indian  empire  is  not,  therefore,  more 
than  one  century  and  a  half  old.  It  commenced 
'  two  thousand  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  It  now  includes  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Its  progress  in  popu- 
lation has  averaged  fully  one  hundred  millions  per 
century — one  million  annually.  It  alone  stands 
in  population  as  2^  to  1,  when  compared  with  the 
entire  Russian  empire.  And  the  population  are 
not  over- crowded,  for  one-lialf  of  their  country  is 
not  yet  cultivated.  The  shadow  of  British 
dominion  has  protected  them  from  the  scorching 
plagues  of  internal  war.  It  has  come  between 
them  and  many  cruel  habits  which  had  gathered 
all  the  strength  of  statute  law.  It  has  stopped 
human  sacrifices  and  funeral  pyres.  It  has  ar- 
rested the  practice  of  infanticide.  It  is  at  last 
sending  over  the  scorched  plains  the  life-giving 
water  from  the  Ganges,  which  rendered  the  river 
sacred  in  distant  times.  It  will  soon  thus  provide 
relief  from  the  terrors  of  famine  to  a  land  in  which 
the  rainy  season  is  life,  and  its.  absence  death.  We 
may,  therefore,  presume  that  the  inhabitants  in- 
crease in  numbers  without  the  regular  stream  of 
annexation  which  seems,  like  destiny,  unavoidable. 


This  empire  is  at  present  immeasurably  stranger 
than  any  other  Asiatic  power.  Its  territory  is 
compact  and  populous — more  populous  than  any 
other  part  of  Asia,  with  the  probable  exception  d 
China.  It  is  defended  partly  from  the  north  by 
tbe  highest  mountains  of  the  world.  Many  £aro- 
pean  officers  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  believe  that 
a  Russian  invasion  of  India  is  impracticable. 

They  reckon  much  upon  the  desert  barrier 
between  the  Caspian  and  Feshawur;  but  Alex- 
ander of  Greece  did  not  take  that  route,  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  existence  of  any  obstacle 
that  would  arrest  completely  the  march  of  armies 
across  Persia,  if  Turkey  were  incorporated  into 
Russia;  but  if  that  gigantic  annexation  were 
effected  by  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Indas» 
would  form  apart  of  the  Russian  empire,  stretching 
from  the  Pole  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  can,  and 
do  peremptorily  fix  times  and  seasons  for  the  ful- 
filment of  all  or  any  prophesies.  Their  habit  is 
dangerous,  and  evinces  little  literary  or  scientific 
knowledge,  and  probably  less  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
The  parties  who  have  fallen  into  the  error  explain 
what  is  not  always  intended  to  be  so  intelligible  as 
they  suppose,  until  the  eve  of  the  events  or  their 
absolute  occurrence.  They  look  upon  prophecy  as  aa 
absolute  chart,  and  they  are  partially  correct.  It 
is  always  truth,  but  occasionally  written  in  cyphers. 
Have  they  procured  the  key  P 

We  refer,  therefore,  only  to  probabUites.  Tfc 
do  not  allege  that  the  explanation  which  we 
have  adopted  of  the  phrase  "  Kings  of  the  East"  is 
correct.  It  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of 
writers  in  recent  years  The  most  important 
work  on  the  subject  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  London,  under  the  title  "  Kings  of  the  East."* 
Some  of  the  pamphlets  lately  published  in  America 
and  this  country,  in  connexion  with  the  present 
war,  are  obviously  founded,  in  part,  on  this  volume, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  not  been  much  read  at 
home. 

Events  subsequent  to  its  date  have  confirmed 
the  views  taken  by  its  author.  The  western  pro- 
vinces of  this  great  empire  have  been  consolidated. 
The  Punjaub  is  a  gain,  and  not  a  loss,  to  the  re- 
venue— as  many  persons  expected  it  to  become. 
Scinde  promises  to  be  a  fertile  and  useful  proviuce. 
The  population  already  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  British  rule.  The  peasantry  have  learned  from 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  acquire  property.  Formerly,  they  laboured 
and,  too  frequently,  other  men  entered,  into  their 
labours.  They  also  benefit  by  the  introduction  of 
capital  and  science  on  lands  where  neither  was 
employed,  formerly,  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Even 
their  position  in  their  wars  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  snakes  of  the  sand  will  be  improved. 
Some  means  will  be  found  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  hundred  lives  annually  by  the  wolves 
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of  the  Punjaub  and  the  serpents  of  Scinde. 
Against  the  former,  hostilities  most  soon  bring 
complete  success.  The  latter  enemy,  as  at  the 
beginning,  so  in  the  world's  age,  is  the  more  subtle 
foe. 

The  political  crisis  which  commenced  in  1853 
will  draw  the  rulers  of  the  East  to  the  west.  The 
government  of  Britain,  although  hard  driven  for 
soldiers,  have  shown  no  anxietj  to  bring  the  mili- 
tary  power  of  India  into  the  contest.  They  have 
withdrawn  two  regiments  of  horse  to  serve  in  the 
Crimea ;  but  they  have  brought  from  that  country 
no  other  European  soldiers ;  although  the  Company 
have  a  considerable  British  army  scattered  over 
the  presidencies. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  Government,  at  the 
close  of  1854,  pushed  through,  almost  by  violence, 
the  Act  for  the  enlistment  of  foreign  auxiliaries. 
They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  indispensable  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  it  was  a 
most  unfortunate  proceeding.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  said  that  a  long  period  was  required  to 
train  recruits ;  but  that  the  foreigners  who  would 
join  the  legion  would  have  the  advantage  of  previous 
training  in  the  militia  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  might  belong.  Twelvemonths  have  passed 
since  that  date,  yet  not  a  single  soldier  of  the 
Poreign  Legion  has  fired  a  shot  at  the  enemy; 
while  numbers  of  our  young  men,  who  were  engaged 
at  that  time  in  their  ordinary  pursuits, — have 
borne  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol; 
and  many  are  buried  in  the  trenches  that  sur- 
rounded its  fortresses.  This  fact  abundantly 
testifies  to  the  ignorance  of  statesmen  on  military 
topics ;  for  the  Poreign  Legion  has  been  hitherto 
useless,  while  it  embroiled  us  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
United  states.  The  policy  was  unnecessary,  for 
the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  and  the 
border-lands  of  the  Affghaus,  could  have  supplied 
a  very  large  army  of  men,  competent  to  bear  even 
Ithe  climate  of  the  Crimea  in  winter.  If  the  Arabs 
and  the  Egyptians  in  the  Turkish  service  can 
sustain  the  climate  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
even  the  ordinary  Sepoys  of  India  should  be  able 
"  to  weather"  the  cold  of  its  winters.  They  might 
be  better  supplied  with  warm  clothing,  food,  and 
fuel  than  the  Sultan's  subjects;  but  after  the 
crimes  of  the  last  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  the  experience  of  the  present  before  reckoning 
on  that  contingency.  We  associate  tropical  seasons 
with  our  ideas  of  India;  but  it  stretches  now,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  ;  and  in  the 
Punjaub,  or  in  some  portions  of  the  Affaghan 
border-land,  and  towards  Peshawur,  Jihe  climate  is 
colder  than  on  any  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  even  in 
the  winter  season. 

The  Government  make  no  effort'  to  associate 
India  with  the  war  against  Eussia.  It  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  aside  as  a  neutral  state.  Not 
even  have  soldiers  been  recruited  there  for  our 
service.  All  this  obvious  folly  corresponds  with 
those  steps,  unsought,  by  which  that  empire  has 
been  formed.    But  the  Anglo-Indian  officers  have 


been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary and  people.  The  career  of  that  body  of 
officers  in  this  war  began  well  at  the  defence  of 
Silistria,  and  it  has  been  admirably  continued  in 
the  defence  of  Kars.  Even  at  the  battle  of  the 
Ingour  we  find  English  officers  engaged  with  the 
soldiers  of  Omar  Pasha.  These  incidental  connex- 
ions with  the  people  of  the  Euphrates  are  of  less 
consequence  than  the  adoption  by  Great  Britain 
of  a  numerous  contingent  of  Turks  under  British 
officers,  and  in  British  pay. 

The  advisers  of  the  Sultan  were  not  all  favourable 
to  this  policy.  Some  of  them  observed  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  their 
paymasters.  The  Turkish  soldiers  can  estimate 
the  distinction  between  cash  and  credit  in  the 
payment  of  wages.  The  plundering  habits  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  have  been  blamed  in  bitter  language 
by  well-paid  correspondents  of  our  press,  who 
forget  that  the  Bashi-Bazouk  wanted  clothes,  food, 
money — was  a  starving  zealot  to  a  cause  which 
could  not  Support  him.  The  association  of  the 
people  of  Turkey  with  British  officers,  will  imper- 
ceptibly ruin  their  bigotry.  They  will  all  feel  that, 
as  their  soldiers  are  allowed  to  act  under  the  orders 
of  one  set  of  infidels,  a  variety  of  species  must 
exist  in  the  ffenus.  Very  probably  their  teachers 
may  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  give  that  expla- 
nation of  the  matter  to  curious  Moslems;  but 
under  any  view  of  the  subject  it  is  one  more 
preparation  of  the  way  of  the  ''Kings  of  the 
East." 

Several  years  since  the  friends  of  rapid  commu- 
nication with  India  explored  the  Euphrates  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  nearer  route  than  that  through 
Egypt,  and  round  the  Arabian  peninsula,  by  the 
B;ed  Sea.  The  adventurers  were  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  Euphrates  is  navigable  for  steamers  farther 
up  that  river  than  they  require  to  proceed  on  the 
route  from  or  to  Britain.  An  accurate  map  will 
show  that  it  is  a  more  direct  route  to  India  than 
that  through  Egypt ;  but  especially  to  Kurrachee 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  trade  with 
the  Punjaub  and  Scinde  must  annually  increase  in 
importance.  Maps  do  not,  however,  show  atmos- 
pherical currents ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
vessels  on  the  voyage  from  Bombay,  by  making  for 
the  coast  of  Arabia — although  the  route  is  more 
circuitous  than  the  direct  passage  to  Aden — avoid 
the  force  of  the  monsoon,  and  save  time.  It 
follows  that  the  monsoon  would  not  be  so  for- 
midable on  the  voyage  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  And 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Egyptian  route  to 
India  will  yet  be  superseded  by  the  Euphratean. 
A  change  of  this  character,  or  even  a  partial  charge 
would  form  another  and  decided  preparation  of  the 
way. 

The  present  war  may  not  endure  perhaps,  for  a 
long  period.  Peace  at  an  early  date  would  not 
astonish  any  party  in  this  country,  and  it  would 
please  many ;  but  it  will  not  be  a  peace  to  believe 
in,  or  to  trust.  The  pride  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment will  not  brook  the  check  sustained  in  the 
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complete  destruction  of  preparations  that  liave 
cost  its  spare  blood  aud  treasure  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  first  opportunity  will  be  greedily 
seized  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  Bosphorous 
forts  will  be  this  time  turned.  Constautinople  will 
be  approached  from  the  East.  The  Castle  of 
Gumri  will  be  the  new  Sebastopol.  Its  arsenals 
may  be  imitated  at  the  foot  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  where  its  docks  would  be  useless.  But 
the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Don  will  join  the 
Volga  in  pouring  men  and  stores  into  their  great 
land-locked  harbour.  The  canal  navigation  of 
Russia  extends,  or  can  easily  be  extended,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Caspian.     This  war  has  taught  the 


Russians  Western  strength  and  Northern  weakness. 
They  perceive  that  vre  cannot  so  easily  intempt 
their  operations  in  the  interior  of  Asia  as  upoa  the 
coasts  of  the  central  seas.  They  will  slovlj 
accumulate  armies  and  stores.  They  will  agree 
with  Persia — ever  willing  to  arrange  wilh  theni 
They  will  throw  their  utmost  strength  iato  a 
struggle  with  the  Moslems  in  the  direction  of 
Kara,  which  stands  on  tlie  Euphrates,  or  on  one  of 
its  chief  tributaries,  and  overwhelm  Turkey  in  its 
least  defended  side.  Then,  if  not  before,  the 
'*  Kings  of  the  East" — if  this  identification  be 
correct — will  be  compelled  to  take  the  way  prepared 
for  them. 


A   GLANCE   AT   SICILY. 


EscEST  events  seem  likely  to  attract  a  large  share 
of  popular  attention  to  the  beautiful  island  of 
Sicily,  once  the  garden  and  the  granary  of  Rome, 
now  an  oppressed  and  neglected  appanage  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Since  1759,  the  sceptre  of 
Sicily  has  been  swayed  by  sovereigns  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who 
have  been  thus  graphically  described  by  a  celebrated 
author  : — "As  the  Caesars  had  shown  us  to  what 
wickedness  the  moral  nature  of  princes  may  be 
perverted,  so,  in  this  family,  the  degradation  to 
which  their  intellectual  nature  can  be  reduced,  has 
been  not  less  conspicuously  evinced."  Had  Southey 
.lived  to  the  present  time,  he  would  have  beheld  a 
prince  of  this  race,  whose  bad  parts  maintained  so 
politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  would  not  allow 
any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them ;  and  whose 
character  was  as  infamous  for  moral  obliquity  as 
contemptible  for  intellectual  incapacity. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  recent  writer, 
Naples  has  experienced  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
revolutions.  NormaDS,  French,  Germans,  and 
Spaniards  have  all  held  her  in  subjection.  She  has 
endured  the  extremes  of  neglect  and  misgovemment. 
Her  native  nobility  have  been  insulted  and  passed 
over,  aud  her  people  ground  down  to  the  dust,  by 
feudal  tyranny  and  excessive  taxation.  Thousands 
of  her  children,  too,  arc  condemned  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  eat  the  bread  of  idleness — drones  in 
the  great  hive  of  humanity.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  these  causes,  operating  in  combination  for 
years  and  centuries,  should  have  debased  and 
enfeebled  the  national  character,  until  what  Lord 
Nelson  wrote  of  Naples,  in  1798,  is  scarcely 
exaggerated  in  1855.  "It  is  a  country  of  fiddlers 
and  poets,  whores  and  scoundrels.''  Such  is  the 
monarch,  such  the  people,  who  dcfminate  over  the 
beautiful  island  of  Sicily,  of  whose  inhabitants  they 
entertain  the  utmost  hatred  and  jealousy. 

Many  indeed,  are  the  faults  of  the  Sicilians. 
They  are  passionate,  indolent,  and  voluptuous ;  but 
they  are  brave,  and  lovers  of  freedom,  for  which 
they  have  often  contended  nobly ;  and  though  at 


present  they  are  unarmed ,  and  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  Neapolitian  troops,  they  fret  and  chafe 
under  the  yoke,  and  wait  but  encouragement  and 
opportunity  to  Uirow  it  from  their  shoulders.  Of 
this  the  sovereignsof  Naples  are  perfectly  aware,  and 
have  in  consequence  adopted  the  most  stringent 
and  barbarous  measures  to  repress  any  outbreak. 
But  recently,  a  father  and  sou  were  executed, 
solely  for  the  crime  of  having  a  musket  in  their 
house.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  severity,  the 
Sicilians  may  yet  be  enabled  to  burst  theur  fetters. 
We  appear  to  be,  at  this  moment,  upon  the  eve  of 
a  European  war,  and  in  the  course  of  events,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  Sicilians  may  either 
be  entirely  free,  and  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government,  or  released  from  the  hated 
Neapolitan  yoke,  and  transferred  to  some  power 
under  whose  sway  they  may  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  a  paternal  government,  and  by  whom  the  magni- 
ficent natural  resources  of  their  island  may  befollj 
developed. 

Since  1815,  one  circumstance  has  operated  moat 
unfavourably  for  the  Sicilians,  in  repressing  all 
their  efforts  for  freedom,  and  in  rivetting  upon 
their  necks  the  yoke  of  arbitary  power.  That  cir- 
cumstance has  been  the  preponderance  of  Aostiia 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Although 
Austria,  enraged  by  defeat,  and  stimulated  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  exerted  all  her  re- 
sources in  effecting  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she 
had  no  hesitation,  when  that  object  was  effected, 
to  accept  a  share  of  those  very  French  conquests 
which  she  had  armed  to  restore.  At  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  she  received  Venice,  with  all  her  mam- 
land  provinces,  and  the  French  conquests  in  the 
Grevins,  in  addition  to  Mantua  and  the  Milanese 
which  she  had  formerly  held ;  thus  obtaining  for 
herself  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  political  infiuence 
over  the  Italian  peninsula  which  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons had  exercised  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  That  influence  has  uniformlj 
been  exercised  for  evil,  for  the  suppression  of  eierj 
attempt  at  freedom,  for  the  strengtheniDg  v^  ^' 
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tinuance  of  despotic  power.  We  shall  give  one 
striking  instance  of  this,  applicable  to  Naples  and 
Sicily.  In  1820,  the  Spanish  constitution,  a  very 
free  system,  was  demanded  from  the.  King  of 
Naples,  and  was  solemly  sworn  to  by  him  and  the 
Crown  Prince.  This,  howerer,  displeased  Austria, 
for  it  tended  towards  freedom.  A  congress  was 
therefore  held  at  Laybach,  at  which  Ferdinand  was 
present,  and  from  which  he  issued  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  very  constitution  to  which  he  had  but 
recently  sworn.  The  constitutional  government 
refused  to  submit,  and,  in  1821,  an  Austrian  army 
entered  Naples,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  restored  the  ancient  despotism. 
Thus,  the  Sicilians,  in  all  their  struggles  for  free- 
dom, have  had  to  contend,  not  merely  with  Naples, 
but  against  the  political  influence  and  brute  force 
of  the  empire  of  Austria — a  most  hopeless  and 
unequal  contest. 

The  fair  island  of  Sicily  has  had  many  masters 
— Greeks,  Carthagenians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Nor- 
mans, French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have  all 
held  her  in  thrall ;  but  under  none  of  these  has 
she  been  so  neglected  and  misgoverned  as  under 
her  present  masters,  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Not 
only  are  her  people  disarmed,  oppressed,  and  hea- 
vily taxed,  but  there  exist  almost  no  roads  through 
the  island ;  agriculture  is  neglected,  or  pursued 
upon  an  erroneous  and  exhaustive  system ;  the 
mines  are  unworked;  and  foreign  energy  and 
capital,  which  might  remedy  these  evils,  are 
rigorously  and  sedulously  excluded.  Syracuse, 
which  was  once  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tained 1,200,000  inhabitants,  has  now  dwindled  into 
a  town  having  but  14,000,  and  the  whole  popula- 
lation  of  the  isle,  in  spite  of  its  extent,  its  glorious 
climate,  and  fertile  soil,  is  but  1,650,000. 

But  besides  the  tyranny  and  neglect  of  Naples, 
there  are  many  internal  causes  which  militate 
against  the  well-being  of  the  Sicilians,  and  impair 
their  natural  strength.  The  habits  and  social  con- 
stitution of  the  people  would,  indeed,  almost  re- 
quire to  be  reorganised  to  enable  them  to  do 
justice  to  themselves,  and  to  the  fair  island  on 
which  Providence  has  placed  them.  The  principal 
internal  causes  to  which  we  have  thus  alluded  as 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  Sicily,  are  two  in  num- 
ber— first,  the  swarm  of  idle  and  profligate  monks ; 
and,  secondly,  the  very  great  number  of  titled 
persons  too  proud  and  indolent  to  work.  There 
are  about  70,000  ecclesiastical  persons,  17,000  of 
whom  are  females.  Many  of  the  secular  clergy 
are  diligent  and  useful ;  but  the  monks,  or  regular 
clergy,  40,000  in  number,  are  among  the  most 
idle  and  profligate  of  the  community.  The  mere 
statement  of  these  facts  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  great  loss  of 
material  prosperity  which  the  placing  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  non-productive 
class  must  inevitably  entail  upon  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  danger  to  decency  and  morality  which  must 
arise  from  condemning  so  many  of  both  sexes  to  a 
life  of  ceUbacy.     In  Sicily  everybody  is  titled ; 


there  are  127  princes,  78  dukes,  140  marqui^^ 
aad  of  counts  barons  and  chevaliers  a  number  too 
great  for  any  herald's  college  to  enumerate — all, 
like  the  monks,  great  consumers  and  non-producers. 
Improvement  is,  and  has  long  been,  at  a  stand 
still.  Agriculture  has  not  advanced  a  step  for 
centuries ;  there  are  few  inns,  and  those  of  the 
worst  sort,  and  fewer  carriage  roads — the  trans- 
port from  village  to  village  being  accomplished  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  donkies.  Even  in  the 
capital,  the  nobly  placed  Palermo,  but  little  has 
been  done ;  and  its  streets,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  still  unlit  by  gas.  The  population,  too, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  miserable ;  over- 
awed and  oppressed  by  a  strong  military  force,  and 
impoverished  by  the  exactions,  forced  from  them 
for  the  support  of  their  tyrants. 

The  administration  of  justice  at  Palermo  is  as 
great  a  mockery  as  at  Naples ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  to  a  stranger  than  a  visit  to  the 
vicaria,  or  hall  of  justice,  and  to  the  prisons  in 
which  offenders  are  confined.  These  last  are 
dismal  and  filthy  dens,  swarming  with  vermin  and 
unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  worst  of  our  species ; 
but  as  the  government  here  calculate  that  the 
faster  prisoners  die  off  the  more  trouble  is  saved  to 
justice,  they  are  considered  to  answer  their  purpose 
remarkably  well. 

In  Sicily,  the  date-palm,  the  cactus,  the  vine, 
aloe,  pomgranate,  chestnut,  tamarind,  and  almost 
every  fruit  and  vegetable  known  in  Europe  flourish 
luxuriantly,  and  even  sugar-cane  is  susceptible  of 
extensive  cultivation — but  roads,  and  the  energy  to 
make  them,  are  alike  wanting,  and  so  will  remain 
while  an  obstinate  and  bigotted  government  jea- 
lously excludes  all  foreign  interference.  These 
deficiencies  will,  therefore,  never  be  remedied  under 
the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  ;  it  is  not  their 
interest ;  as  long  as  they  can  hood-wink  the  peo- 
ple, and  keep  them  unarmed  and  apart,  from  the 
difficulties  of  communication,  they  are  safe — no 
longer.  Ignorance  alone  would  be  blind  to  the 
faults  and  follies  of  their  government ;  weakness 
alone  would  submit  to  their  sway ;  a  strong  and 
enlightened  nation  would  not  tolerate  it  for  an 
hour. 

The  following  remarks  by  a  recent  intelligent 
traveller  in  Sicily,  Captain  Chamier,  tend  to  show 
both  how  much  is  and  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Neapolitan  government,  and  how  much  might 
easily  be  effected  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances and  a  milder  rule : — 

"  Nature  has  been  prolific  of  her  bounties  in  Sicily :  for, 
independent  of  the  fertility  of  this  island  of  Ceres,  there  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper ;  here  also  are 
sulphur,  alum,  nitre,  yitriol,  quicksilver,  saltpetre,  and  fossil 
salts.  What  would  not  a  fevr  millions  of  £nglish  capital  and 
English  energy  extract  from  this  soil !  What  untold  treasures 
sleep  undisturbed  in  this  island !  But  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, would,  in  its  wisdom,  rather  allow  the  treasures  to  sleep 
for  ever,  than  by  admitting  English  companies,  run  the  chance 
and  the  danger  of  another  sulphur  question.  Even  the 
yellow  and  transparent  amber,  which  is  picked  up  at  the  month 
of  the  Giaietta,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna,  is  the 
result  of  individoal  employment,  and  wems  to  belong  to  any- 
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bodj  who  will  take  the  troable  of  bending  bia  baok  and 
elongating  hit  anna. 

That  which  has  fallen  into  English  bands,  anch  as  the 
Maraala  wine  trade,  has  amply  repaid  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  possessor.  Two  thousand  and  fifty  tons  are  alone 
exported  to  Boston ;  and  it  is  marreUons  the  increase  and 
improTement  which  have  followed  Mr.  Ingham's  adence  and 
aetivity.  With  thia  eioeption,  everything  seems  to  langoiih 
and  linger  in  Sidly," 


Let  us  hope,  howerer,  that  a  better  day  may 
soon  dawn  for  the  Sicilians,  when,  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  exulting  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  liberty  and  strength,  they  will  exert 
every  energy  to  overcome  that  ignorance,  to  en- 
oourage  energy  and  enterprise,  and  to  develope  the 
dormant  resources  of  the  richest  and  fairest  island 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


THE  TWO  COMMANDERS— THE  PEOPLE'S  AND  THE  PREMIER'S. 


Thk  Executive  authorityin  this  country  isoonsidered 
a  sacred,  and  therefore  it  is  a  rather  rotten,  thing. 
The  legislative  power  provides  the  land  with  good 
intentions ;  but  the  Executive  very  often  commits 
them  to  the  proverbial  warehouse  for  such  articles, 
or  sends  them  somewhere  else  out  of  sight.  Still, 
the  reverence  of  this  grumbling  people  for  the 
Executive  is  past  all  endurance,  except  their  own ; 
and  they  endure  anything,  at  times,  when  the  fit 
is  on  them. 

Mr.  Roebuck  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  committee 
of  inquiry  last  winter  into  the  military  management 
of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet.  It  was  found  to  be 
miserably  bad.  The  happiness,  honour,  and  safety 
of  this  land  —  for  whidi  we  believe  that  these 
Ministers  really  cared — ^were  nearly  brought  to 
ruin  by  their  incompetency.  Some  thousands  of 
lives  were  sacrificed,  because  they  were  unable 
to  perform  the  business  that  they  had  undertaken 
voluntarily — ^for  no  absolute  necessity  existed  for 
their  efforts  to  occupy  places  in  the  public  service. 
They  were  not  distressed  operatives  of  any  descrip- 
tion, compelled  to  take  the  first  engagement 
offered  to  them.  After  the  censure  passed  upon 
their  conduct  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Ministry  resigned.  But  they  immediately  returned 
to  office.  A  few  days  were  passed  in  the  intrigues 
usual  on  similar  occasions.  Their  chief,  who  was 
a  comparatively  innocent  man,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  the  least  culpable  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  withdrew  from  public  life  for  a  time, 
and  the  others  formed  a  cabinet,  with  the  addition 
of  Lord  Panmure.  This  addition  was,  we  admit, 
one  of  the  most  important  that  could  have  been 
made  from  the  circle  of  Ministerial  possibilities ; 
but  our  compLdnt  is,  that  this  circle  contracts  more 
than  it  enlaiges,  and,  as  a  whole,  gets  smaller  by 
use — ^notwithstanding  the  virtues  of  the  Reform 
bill.  The  renovated  Cabinet  came  to  a  rapid  dis- 
solution; and  we  again  admit,  that,  in  its  recon- 
struction, the  present  Premier  was  delivered  from 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  lus  administration. 
Still,  a  very  large  minority  of  the  Cabinet  oppose 
the  war — if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  club 
reports  and  Exchange  rumours.  The  death  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Molesworth  endangered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  majority  in  that  capacity ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  searching  for  a  successor  abundantly 
testifies  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 


The  Cabinet  is,  we  presume,  peculiarly  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord  Raglan  received  that  distinction  as  a  matter 
of  right.  He  was  the  best  man  available  at  the 
time.  If  Sir  George  Cathcart's  arrival  before  the 
departure  of  the  expedition  had  been  certain,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  selected.  His 
experience  of  wag  was,  perhaps,  greater  even  than 
Lord  Raglan's.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  military 
system  that  the  late  General  Strangways,  whose 
career  commenced  with  Cathcart's,  and  for  a  long 
period  ran  parallel  to  that  chieftain's,  was  only  a 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war. 

Lord  Raglan  was  vehemently  assailed  by  some 
of  the  public  journals;  and  at  his  death  they 
endeavoured  to  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  a 
violence  that  was  both  unjust  and  impolitic.  We 
believe  that  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  the 
Government  for  his  Lordships  appointment;  and 
that  hb  services,  which  only  closed  with  life,  left 
no  stain  upon  their  sagacity  in  making  that  selec- 
tion. The  war  will  be  terminated  before  we  can 
adequately  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion :  but  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  if  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  removed  from  the  conmiand 
of  the  Peninsular  army  at  the  dose  of  the  first 
campaign,  he  would  have  come  out  of  that  war 
with  a  bad  character.  Yet  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand in  reality,  and  was  not  hampered  by  an 
equal  authority  in  his  camp. 

General  Simpson,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, has  been  still  more  scurvily  treated  by  his 
countrymen — ^not  by  all,  but  by  many,  or  by  some 
who  influence  many.  According  to  tibe  statements 
in  the  daily  journals  for  September,  he,  who  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  should  have  led  the 
stormers;  while  the  general,  to  whose  good  care 
they  were  committed,  remained  quietly  in  a  trench, 
without  any  blame ;  although  he  could  not  even  be 
found  when  wanted.  There's  virtue  in  good 
dinners  and  wine,  or  good  fortune. 

General  Simpson  was  in  bad  health,  or  con- 
sidered his  position  uncomfortable.  He  requested 
permission  to  resign,  and  insisted  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor,  when  the  Ministzy,  it  has 
been  said,  declined  to  receive  his  resignation.  He 
has  now  returned  to  London. 

The  country  felt  no  difficulty  in  naming  his 
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successor ;  and  yet  the  public  opinion  on  the  case 
was  in  error.  The  army  never  even  supposed  the 
selection  of  Sir  William  Codrington  possible ;  and 
the  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  discussions 
at  the  camp.  But  he  was  appointed;  and  we 
should  be  much  pleased  to  know  for  what  reason, 
and  on  what  responsibility  ? 

The  selection  of  General  Anson — the  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne  and  of  Viscount 
Palmerston,  to  the  chief  conunand  of  the  Indian 
Army,  was  a  bad,  although,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, not  a  very  dangerous  job ;  but  one  thing 
of  that  kind  should  have  been  sufficient  for  one 
jear. 

We  have  no  dislike  to  Sir  William  Codrington. 
Our  only  charge  in  the  matter — except  that  trifle 
at  the  Redan — is,  that  nobody  dislikes,  because 
nobody  knows  him,  in  a  military  capacily.  Arthur 
Puddleton,  junior,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  Muds  Bifle 
Kegiment  of  Militia,  may  be  a  famous  general — in 
the  shell.  Arthur  may  suppose  so  ;  but  he  does 
not  know — we  do  not  know — nobody  knows.  He 
is  a  good  shot — plays  a  cheerful  rubber  of  whist 
well — can  beat  or  be  beaten  at  chess,  as  may  be 
convenient -^  has  a  fashionable  connexion — been 
frequently  at  court — and,  also,  he  speaks  French 
and  Italian  "glibly."  Sir  Arthur  Puddleton, 
Baron  Puddleton,  the  Marquis  of  Puddleton,  Duke 
of  Puddleton,  may  be  at  the  commencement  of  a 
splendid  career  in  the  Muds  Militia.  The  victor 
of  a  hundred  fields  may  be  nearly  at  his  first  victory. 
None  can  tell ;  but  our  Arthur  and  that  William 
were  at  par  two  years  ago,  except  that  Arthur  is 
only  in  the  Muds  and  William  was  in  the  Guards 
—no  great  difference,  for  practical  purposes,  until 
the  Guards  went  to  fight,  and  that  they  can  do 
vigorously. 

Sir  William  Codrington  never  was  engaged  in 
the  march  or  movements  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
until  1854.  He  went  to  the  £ast,  served  at  Varna, 
and,  desirous  of  attaining  practice  in  his  profession, 
he  volunteered  for  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  Alma 
his  first  battle  was  fought.  He  proceeded  to  the 
camp  before  Sebastopol,  and  was  probably  a  distant 
witness  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  He  obtained  a 
brigade  in  the  Light  Division,  and  was  the  first 
general  officer  engaged  at  Inkermann.  In  that 
battle,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  duty  was  done 
zealously;  although  his  services  did  not  attract 
particular  attention.  During  the  winter,  he  was 
assiduous  and  careful  in  providing  all  that,  in  his 
circumstances,  could  be  obtained  for  the  men  under 
his  command.  He  continued  with  the  Light 
Division,  and  probably  shared  in  full  measure  their 
trench-fighting  and  working  during  the  winter 
before  Sebastopol.  But  we  need  scarcely  remark 
that  this  experience  would  not  qualify  an  officer  to 
lead  an  army.  If  nothing  better  could  be  procured, 
we  must  be  contented  with  the  best  of  a  bad  lot ; 
but  it  is  extreme  folly  to  ignore  and  insult  experience 
when  it  can  be  obtained. 

Sir  William  Codrington  commanded  the  Light 
IMvision  on  the  last  assault  of  the  Great  Redan,  on 


the  8th  September.  We  say  nothing  farther  re- 
garding the  general  result  of  that  affair  than  our 
belief  that  it  assisted  materially  in  securing  the 
downfall  of  Sebastopol ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
partially  successful,  the  Preuch  could  not  have  held 
the  Midakoff.  A  similar  assault  was  made  upon 
the  18th  June.  It  was  led  by  Sir  John  Campbell, 
a  general  officer  of  greater  experience  in  war  than 
Sir  William  Codrington.  He,  also,  was  unsuccessful, 
but  his  honour  was  fully  vindicated ;  for,  first  on 
the  field,  and  nearest  the  foe,  his  men  found  his 
battered  remains  when  the  fight  was  done.  Sir  W. 
Codrington  was  employed  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner, on  the  8th  of  September.  He  commanded  ; 
but  he  did  not  lead.  He  did  not  animate  his 
division  by  his  example.  He  was  not  forward, 
like  General  Bosquet,  and  other  French  officers  of 
rank,  to  direct  and  guide  when  the  Redan  was 
stoftned.  He  could  not  be  found  when  he  was 
needed,  and  he  was  not  seen  in  the  way,  to  forward 
supports,  when  they  were  required.  Colonel 
Wyndham's  chase  after  his  general  looked  too  like 
a  flight  to  please  that  gaUant  officer;  and  yet, 
among  a  multitude  of  brave  deeds,  it  shone  con- 
spicuous! It  is  one  of  those  few  instances  in 
which  a  British  officer  has  earned  distinction  by 
running  from  the  foe  in  search  of  his  general. 

The  friends  of  Sir  William  Codrington  have 
asserted  that  an  explanation  of  this  affair  has 
been  given.  Probably  so;  but  as  it  has  never 
been  published,  it  is  useless.  We  have  indeed  seen 
explanations  in  journals.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
had  no  supports  to  advance ;  but  that  is  untrue, 
for  after  Colonel  Wyndham  reached  him,  he  had 
the  Royals  at  hand;  and  told  Colonel  Wyndham 
that  he  might  take  them.  If  they  had  been  sent 
twenty  or  fifteen  minutes  sooner  the  Redan  would 
have  been  held,  and  we  must  ascribe  to  Sir  William 
Codrington's  error  the  loss  of  the  Redan  at  that 
time.  This  disappointment  may  have  been  advan- 
tageous. The  final  capture  of  the  place  might 
have  caused,  in  the  explosion  planned  by  the  Rus- 
sians, a  greater  loss  of  life  than  that  which  occurred ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  enabled  the 
Allies  to  break  the  bridge  and  check  the  Russian 
retreat.  These  speculations  have  little  to  do  with 
the  subject.  Sir  William  Codrington,  we  presume, 
had  orders  to  use  all  his  strength  for  the  capture 
of  the  fort ;  but  he  did  not,  as  the  Royals  were  at 
his  hand,  and  were  not  employed.  The  affair,  wo 
fear,  tended  to  shorten  General  Markham's  life; 
and  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  General  Codrington 
is  his  appointment  to  the  supreme  command. 

This  is  the  Premier's  Commander. 

The  Scotch  Division  was  ordered  to  take  the 
Redan  next  morning.  They  remained  in  the 
trenches  during  the  night  without  their  bonnets  or 
caps,  ready  for  the  spring  with  the  first  dawning  of 
day.  Their  general,  an  older  though  a  stronger* 
man  than  Codrington,  was  with  them  during  the 
entire  night.  Nobody  fears  that  Sir  Colin  Camp 
bell  would  not  have  been  among  his  division  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  struggle.     Colonel  Sterling 
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would  have  acquired  no  distinction  by  a  race  back 
to  his  general  during  the  fight.  Sir  Colin  and  his 
division  might  not  have  been  victorious  over  the 
fi^dan ;  but  the  men  and  officers  who  returned 
would  have  been  blameless  in  all  eyes. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  would  have  been  the  people's 
Commander. 

His  life  has  been  passed  in  active  service.  He 
is  now  in  his  64th  year,  but  in  activity,  health,  and 
strength  equal  to  any  man  in  the  army ;  and,  while 
health  remains,  age  is  a  recommendation  for  supreme 
command.  He  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life  ;  but  obtained  a  commission  in  the  6th 
Infantry  in  1808.  Vimiera  was  his  first  battle. 
He  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  his  advance  into 
Spain,  and  retreat  upon  Corunna.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  that  battle,  where  his  great  chief  fell. 
He  endured  all  that  was  to  be  suffered,  except 
death,  in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  He  fought  in 
the  great  battles  in  Portugal  under  Wellington,  and 
probably  remembered,  while  defending  Balaklava 
during  the  last  winter,  the  time  that  he  passed 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  twice 
volunteered  to  lead  forlorn  hopes  against  San 
Sebastian — was  wounded  in  both  engagements,  and 
severely  in  the  last,  when  the  fortress  was  taken. 
He  fought  at  Yittoria,  and  was  again  hit  seriously 
at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa.  After  the  Penin- 
sular war,  he  served  in  America,  during  1814;  and, 
subsequently,  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
insurrection  of  1823, in  Demerara.  He  commanded 
the  98th  regiment  in  the  Chinese  war ;  and  with 
them  captured  Chin  Kiang  Foo. 

He  was  next  fighting  in  India,  in  1818,  and 
commanded  a  division  at  Chiilianwallah,  which,  as 
near  as  possible,  was  a  defeat,  and  only  was  made  a 
victory  at  a  loss  greater  than  we  sustained  at  the 
Bedan,  on  the  8th  of  September.  The  battle  was 
saved,  we  have  learned,  by  the  tact  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  And  his  activity  and  energy  rendered 
Goojerat,  which  was  fought  next  month,  a  complete 
and  decisive  victory,  as  he  followed  the  Sikhs  for 
fifteen  miles,  and  seized  158  pieces  of  artillery — 
not  as  chief,  but  as  commander  of  a  division.  He 
was  engaged  to  a  very  recent  date  in  combats  with 
the  hill-tribes.  He  commanded  at  Pcshawur,  and 
fought  and  won  Pung  Poo,  with  1,500  cavalry  and 
artillery,  agaiust  a  force  of  8,000  men.  He  put 
down  another  insurrection  of  hill4ribes  in  1852,  and 
won  Iskakote  with  3,000  against  8,000  men. 

He  was  a  favourite  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier, — and  he  resigned  his  lucrative  command 
at  Peshawur  because  he  would  not  act  under  Lord 
Dalhousie*s  young  gentlemen — the  political  agents. 
He  resembles  Napier  too  much  in  decision  and 
honesty  to  be  a  Horse-Guards'  man  ;  but  if  any 
officer  had  done  equal  services  to  France  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  has  rendered  to  Britain,  he  would 
have  been  long  ere  now  a  Marshal  of  the  E:n  j  re. 
Yet  Sir  Colin  Campbell  only  had  the  rank  of 
Major-General  when  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Highland  Brigade  in  1854. 

The  battle  of  Alma  is  fresh  iu  the  remembrance 


of  the  public  ;  yet  a  very  erroneous  opinion  exists 
in  society,  if  the  crisis  in  that  fight  was  not  crowned 
by  the  skilful  leading  of  the  Highland  Brigade. 
Bnlakliva  followed,  and  all  that  was  well  done  was 
effected  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  his  single 
regiment,  the  93rd,  and  the  heavy  cavalry.  The 
race  of  death  was  a  splendid  charge  ;  but  the  enemy 
were  awed  and  cowed  by  the  bullets  of  the  93rd, 
and  the  sabres  of  Scarlett's  heavy  dragoons. 

All  thoughtful  men  in  this  country  trembled 
through  last  winter  for  the  safety  of  Balaklava— 
where,  according  to  the  most  powerful  journal  of 
the  day,  the  Highland  Brigade  was  laid  up  in 
lavender.  That  process  consista  in  the  Crimea  in 
warding  off  and  watching  an  enemy  of  ten  times 
your  numbers  —  sleeping  under  a  wet  tent  on 
wet  ground  on  alternate  nights,  and  watching 
through  the  oth'er  nights  in  still  wetter  trenches ; 
but  acting  as  a  beast  of  burden  during  the  day, 
over  six  to  seven  miles  of  mud  three  feet  deep  in 
some  places — in  some  six.  The  task  was  com- 
pleted. The  army  was  preserved.  Liprandi  was 
baffled ;  for  through  their  compact  ranks,  by  day  or 
night,  in  calm  or  storm,  his  spies  could  never 
apprise  him  of  an  open  chink.  Summer  came  and 
went.  Sebastopol  at  last  fell.  But  the  armies 
were  to  pass  the  winter  in  huts  and  tents  upon  the 
spot  where  they  had  fought  long ;  but  while  at  the 
close  of  autumn  the  other  divisions  were  still  home- 
less, the  commander  of  the  Scotch  division  had 
provided  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  men. 

We  have  told  all  nearly  that  we  know  regarding 
these  two  officers,  except  'that  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington  is  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who 
fousrht  at  Navarino — that  untoward  event,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  looking  farther  than  many 
statesmen  into  the  future,  designated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Sir  William  has  been 
long  in  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  hae  lived 
much  in  London.  He  is  acquainted  with  leading 
public  men  of  different  parties ;  also  he  can  speak 
fluently  and  well  several  different  languages.  His 
command  may  not  turn  out  disastrous,  and  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  succession  of  Redans,  with  good 
reasons  now  for  his  seat  in  the  trenches.  The 
Cabinet  have  assumed  a  responsibility  which  they 
should  have  avoided.  But  the  people  pay  the 
money  and  provide  the  blood  which  may  be  wasted 
by  blunders  or  a  "  masterly  inactivity ;"  because 
more  soldiers  die  from  disease  than  from  fighting. 
They  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the 
Executive,  and  it  proceeds  upon  influence.  By  a 
very  pretty  fiction  the  sovereign  is  deemed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  forces.  By  an  equally 
reasonable  adjustment,  the  monarch  might  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  Lord  Chancellor.  Behind 
these  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  a  vast  number  of 
abuses  lurk  and  linger.  We  have  no  desire  to  sec 
the  real  power  of  the  Crown  abridged  ;  but  these 
pretences  are  not  power.  Once  they  had  form  and 
substance :  now  they  have  none.  Henry  VH.  was 
liis  own  Commander-in-Chief ;  so,  without  doubt, 
was  Robert  Bruce ;  William  III.  and  the  first  and 
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second  Georges  were  military  men ;  but  matters 
are  now  changed,  and  neither  the  grandfather  nor 
the  uncles  of  her  Majesty  while  they  reigned  went 
forth  to  battle. 

Power  must  be  Tested  in  some  quarter,  and  in 
this  empire  it  is  Tested  in  the  Sovereign ;  but  the 
terra  means  really  the  Cabinet,  who  say  that  we 
must  not  interfere  with  the  prerogative — when  they 
only  mean  that  we  should  not  trouble  the  stream 
of  their  patronage.  By  this  deception  they  hedge 
around  the  Executive  all  that  loyalty  which  is 
cheerfully  conceded  to  the  Sovereign;  and  thus 
the  people  have  gradually  become  careless  of  the 
disposal  of  high  offices  under  the  Crown,  as  a 
matter  not  included  in  their  business. 

But  it  may  be  included  in  their  sufferings.  In 
this  instance,  it  may  preface  defeat  and  dishonour ; 
for  although  the  commander  of  the  Crimean  army 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  military  genius — a  Marl- 
borough; a  Napoleon,  or  a  Wellington — yet  is  his 
appointment  a  leap  in  the  dark,  with  ten  chances 
to  one  that  it  ends  in  the  ditch. 

The  press  discuss  with  some  vehemence  the 
question,  whether  Sir  Colin  Campbell  returned 
to  London  on  "urgent  private  business,''  or  in 


displeasure  at  this  proceeding.  Wc  would  not  be 
surprised  that  the  latter  explanation  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  case ;  but  the  people  have  a  right 
to  be  displeased,  for  the  matter  involves  both 
"  urgent  private"  and  urgent  public  business,  and 
they  should  make  their  views  intelligible  to  their 
rulers. 

Administrative  'Reform  Associations  have  been 
formed  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other  towns  to 
secure  the  right  men  for  the  right  places.  This 
place,  which  we  have  referred  to,  is  just  now  the 
most  important  to  the  country.  The  officer  ap- 
pointed to  it  may  be  the  most  convenient  man,  but 
he  is  not  the  best  man.  He  had  no  claim  to  the 
position ;  for,  as  a  general,  he  had  done  nothing — 
nothing  whatever.  He  was  certainly  not  equal  in 
experience  to  either  General  Barnard  or  Lord 
Rokeby.  He  had  not  evinced  the  bravery  of 
General  Eyre,  or  the  devotion  to  duty  of  General 
Wyndham.  Between  him  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
there  can  be  no  comparison  instituted.  The  ap- 
pointment is  a  mystery.  Are  the  Administrative 
Reformers  prepared  to  elucidate  and  to  examine 
the  mystery  ?  If  not — if  they  neglect  or  pass  it 
over — ^they  have  no  life  in  them. 
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You  have  "  never  once"  stood — far  up  on  high 
O'er  the  angry  waves — ^'ueath  a  clouded  sky; 
When  the  sober  grey  of  the  evening  light 
Was  fading  away  into  dreary  night, 
And  the  wind's  wild  scream,  as  it  whirled  by, 
Seemed  shriller  to  you  than  the  wild  guU's  cry. 
Sweeping  away  to  their  rock-girt  home 
Through  tempest,  and  mist,  and  the  ocean's  foam. 

You  have  never  stood — so  richer  art  thou ! — 
By  a  scene  to  see  that  will  blanch  the  brow. 
And  quicken  the  heart  with  a  thousand  fears ; 
Por  the  rock  which  has  met,  for  countless  years, 
The  green  water's  wrath  and  the  tempest's  shock. 
May  tumble  away  at  the  very  next  stroke. 
Por  aye  the  last  bushel  o'erflows  the  sack. 
And  aye  the  last  straw  breaks  the  camel's  back— 
And  down  you  would  go  to  the  crabs  and  shrimps, 
And  all  the  other  moUuscular  imps, 
Who  rather  enjoy  the  very  loud  din 
Of  wind  and  water  as  excellent  fun ; 
Giving  ocean's  children  a  fair  respite 
Prom  the  hooks  and  nets  of  your  pleasant  night. 
But  as  for  you — though  no  glutinous  sinner — 
You  rather  would  meet  them  just  at  dinner. 
Than  down  among  seaweed  twenty  feet  deep. 
Where  the  turbots  watch  while  the  mermaids  sleep. 

So  you  make  off  from  this  very  wild  scene, 
With  much  to  be  heard  and  nought  to  be  seen, 
Por  the  clouds  are  dark  and  the  mist  is  grey, 
No  colour  at  all  has  the  drenching  spray, 


And  the  wind  is  harsh — and  the  wind  is  high. 

With  nothing  to  do  for  the  weary  eye 

But  to  wait  and  watch  for  the  rock-light's  glare. 

That  telegraphs  ever — beware — beware  ! 

Por  aye  on  the  water  has  danger  been, 

Prom  much  to  be  heard  and  nought  to  be  seen. 

Now  its  quite  the  same  with  the  things  of  "  state  " 
So  wrapt  and  hid  in  the  mists  of  fate ; 
Though  well-nigh  deafened  with  ceaseless  patter. 
And  scolding  screams,  and  a  souless  clatter — 
You  never  can  make  out  what's  ail  the  matter. 

You've  been  to  Paris — of  course  you  have  been — 
To  see  the  gems  that  were  there  to  be  seen 
Prom  China's  rivers,  from  Japan's  island. 
Ice  from  the  Pole,  and  flax  from  New  Zealand — 
Silk  from  Calcutta,  and  rice  from  Bombay ; 
Prints  from  the  Mersey,  and  tweeds  from  the  Tay ; 
With  loads  upon  loads  of  American  notions — 
Reaping  machines,  and  new  febrile  lotions ; 
Pictures  struck  by  the  sun  in  his  blazes, 
Canadian  butter  and  Vermont  cheeses ; 
Spitalflelds  satins,  and  Paisley  tartans ; 
Skins  from  a  thousand  Kamschatka  martens ; 
Webs  of  the  whitest  Dunfermline  napery ; 
Shreds  from  the  webs  of  Prussian  drapery ; 
Samples  of  small  Yiennese  red  tapery, 
That  tripped  the  feet  of  our  Lord  John  Russell, 
And  roused  the  Commons  in  terrific  bustle, 
When  they  found  out  their  plenipotentiary — 
Earning  six  months  in  the  penitentiary — 
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Set  up  six  seats  behind  the  Treasury 
Benehes,  to  be  a  political  pillory. 

Yon  beard  tbc  words  of  that  crowned  magician, 

Whom  Victor  Hugo  has  styled  Domitian, 

Junior ;  and  nephew  to  old  Nero, 

Who  sunk  the  republic  under  zero — 

Whom  Ledm  Rollin  considers  a  creature 

Without  one  single  humanity  feature 

To  soften  the  cast-metal  countenance 

That  stole  the  Toters  of  la  belle  France  ; 

He  said,  while  closing  his  Exhibition, 

In  advance  of  winter's  inanition. 

For  winter  or  summer  war  could  not  cease 

Till  Europe  won  a  respectable  peace ; 

He  begged  the  two  or  three  doubting  nations 

To  occupy  more  becoming  stations 

Than  the  level  low  of  cold  neutrality, 

Where  right  and  wrong  have  the  same  equality 

Of  "  sorrow-care-for-my-ncighbour"  dealing. 

The  "  heartlet"  against  the  conscience  steeling, 

Gutting  out  all  sentimental  feeling 

^Regarding  the  rights  of  nationalities. 

Or  Austria's  theft  of  the  Principalities, 

If  it  spares  the  stupid  partialities 

Of  kings  for  their  own  lame  regalities ; 

Secures  the  crown  and  ensnares  the  peoples, 

Narrows  the  naves  and  uplifts  the  steeples. 

Without  one  word  of  circumlocution. 

The  Parvenue  told  his  resolution 

To  bring  king-kind  to  a  prompt  decision. 

Or  pillory  them  for  mankind's  derision — 

Because,  as  he  said,  war  never  can  cease 

Without  a  very  respectable  peace. 

A  respectable  peace !  but  what  means  that  P 
According  to  Kossuth,  "  quite  round  my  hat,'* 
Or  *'  all  in  mine  eye,*'  or  this,  or  other — 
The  adjective's  a  confounded  bother ; 
Still  plenty  to  have  and  little  to  see — 
But  Finland,  Poland,  and  Georgia  free. 
Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  wide  world  needs — 
The  permanent  peace  for  which  England  bleeds. 
And  the  war  goes  on  as  the  war  began. 
And  the  Ingour  runs  as  the  Alma  ran ; 
And  our  sailors  fight,  and  our  soldiers  die ; 
Yet  it  is  far  from  easy  to  tell  you  why. 
But  Poland  alive,  and  the  Ukraine  free — 
Oh !  they  could  not  pay  to  the  mourning  heart, 
To  the  pale  wan  cheek,  and  the  tearful  e'e 
Of  all  she  has  lost,  but  a  hundreth  part. 
In  the  dead  who  sleeps  by  the  Euxine  Sea. 
But  freedom  was  ever  baptised  in  blood. 
In  the  dungeon  dark,  where  the  scaffold  stood ; 
Or  the  battle's  blast  on  the  field  or  flood. 
And  that  heart  is  cold,  as  the  northern  ice. 
That  would  purchase  a  peace  at  any  price. 
And  that  heart  is  true,  as  the  northern  steal. 
That  values  at  less  than  the  public  weal 
'V^hate'er  it  can  lose  on  the  battle-field, 
r£ifit  this  earth  has  given,  or  earth  can  yield. 

'Tis  the  ninth  of  November,  cold  and  chill, 
And  cheerlessly  slippy  in  Ludgate-hill ; 


King's-street  is  sad  if  Houndsditch  be  gayer, 
For  a  Hebrew  sheriff  is  chosen  Lord  Mayor; 
Walbrook  weeps  over  its  lost  eggs  and  ham; 
The  civic  procession  is  but  a  sham. 
Yet  still  there  is  hope  in  the  Guildhall  feast, 
And  Lord  John  Russell  goes  there  with  the  rest. 
Trusting  to  fortune,  as  evening  flies, 
To  give  him  a  cast  for  the  Colonies. 
But  whenever  he  struggled  his  mind  to  speak 
A  horrid  impertinent  pig  would  squeak; 
Where  it  had  oome  from,  or  where  it  rested. 
Are  facts  in  some  ventriloquist  vested ; 
While  ere  their  member  waxed  oracular. 
The  voters  reached  the  slang  vernacular ; 
And,  alas !  for  gratitude  so  unstable. 
His  lordship  was  kissed  at  a  Hebrew  table; 
And  Lord  Lansdowne  said  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
That  the  game  was  up  with  the  good  Lord  John; 
And  the  very  next  day,  on  mischief  bent. 
They  wrote  Mr.  Herbert,  November  tenth, — 
"  We  had  this  honour,  November  the  third. 
In  reply  to  which  we  have  not  yet  heard. 
Let  bye-gones  be  bye-gones,  very  good  friend; 
We  hope  very  soon  all  the  wars  will  end ; 
And,  in  the  meantime,  there's  the  Colonies 
We  offered  to  you  as  a  peaceable  prize. 
There  nobody  bleeds,  and  nobody  fights ; 
And  we  need  you  much  in  the  winter  nights 
Of  storm  and  debate  in  the  House  below. 
We  earnestly  beg  that  you  won't  say  no,  * 
Until  you've  consulted  with  S.  G.  O. 
But  do  not  forget  our  second  missal 
As  you  overlooked  our  first  epistle ; 
And  so  we  have  still,  the  honour  to  be. 
As  by  seals  and  signatures  you  will  see." 

To  this,  in  due  course,  Mr.  H«  replied 
That  all  breach  of  courtesy  he  denied. 
For  he  answered  their  former  his  first  post. 
Whenever  or  how  that  letter  was  lout ; 
But  as  he  employed  a  secretary. 
The  copy  inclosed  would  in  no  way  vary 
From  the  answer  lost.     He  observed,  with  pain, 
The  use  they  had  made,  in  a  way  profane. 
Of  a  sacred  phrase — for  an  object  vain — 
Which  he  trusted  would  never  occur  again : — 
"  Feast  of  St.  Nemesis— Eve  of  St.  Guy- 
Mr.  Herbert  reads  what  your  Lordships  say ; 
Yet  can't  forget  the  peculiar  way 
Of  his  leaving  place  on  a  former  day- 
As  thanks  for  the  offer  you  make  him  now 
He  warmly  wishes  you  vexy  well  through 
The  scrape  he  foresees — though  he  can'st  assist ; 
Because  for  long  it  has  been  his  intention 
To  form  an  atom  in  Gladstone's  convention 
With  Bright,  and  all  those  friends  of  the  nation 
Who  read,  in  shivers  of  condemnation. 
That  the  British  raise  such  a  sinful  splore 
On  good  Saint  Vladimer's  holy  shore, 
And  will  not  perceive  that  a  despotism 
Is  of  Governments  all,  the  optimism. 
And  seeking  to  join  with  the  Moscow  ohorch 
Leave  Rome  and  Geneva  down  in  the  lurch* 
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Bat  to  tell  the  blind  of  colour  is  fudge 

And  this  is  a  subject  you  may  not  judge." 

Ijord  Palmerston  flung  the  letter  down, 

With  a  gruesome  scowl  and  an  angry  frown ; 

And  vowed,  by  all  saints  in  the  category, 

He'd  look  for  some  active,  sprightly  Tory. 

Lord  Stanley  was  working  for  the  nation. 

Talking  away  upon  education, 

Finishing  a  recondite  prelection 

Por  an  ultra  scientific  section. 

When  the  Premier  called  and  took  one  cigs^» 

Chatted  largely  of  politics,  wine,  and  war ; 

And  declared  that  "party"  was  quite  to  blame 

When  any  young  nobleman,  heir  to  fame. 

Was  kept  in  the  cold  and  low  condition 

Of  a  fruitless,  useless,  opposition. 

But  as  for  him,  it  would  be  a  pleasure 

To  move  the  State  to  another  measure ; 

And  there  were  the  Colonies  open  now — 

If  his  noble  friend  would  his  genius  bow. 

To  the  care  of  twenty  infant  nations. 

Placed  over  the  globe,  so  many  stations. 

That  not  one  statesman  in  twenty  could  tell. 

Where  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  dwell. 

Lord  Stanley,  he  simpered,  he  talked,  and  he  smiled, 

Por  the  young  thing's  heart  was  but  soon  beguiled ; 

Says  he,  '*  I  like  your  proposals  rather. 

And,  if  you  please,  I  will  ask  my  father." 

Lord  Derby  was  not  in  a  melting  mood. 

So  the  young  Lord  Stanley  could  not  be  wooed ; 

He  might  have  been  wooed — ^but  could  not  be  won — 

Por  the  rook  may  worship  the  rising  sun ; 


And  the  Premier's  plan  going  .out  in  smoke. 
He  turned  again  to  the  family  stock ; 
And  felt  at  once  that  the  course  was  clear 
To  take  the  respectable  Laboucbere. 
That  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  his  saucy  smile. 
And  his  fiery  hair,  and  his  wretched  bile. 
Seizes  the  office  of  Rowland  Hill — 
For  all  is  grist  that  is  brought  to  the  mill ; 
Is  chief  surveyor  of  letter-carriers 
As  Sir  B.  Hall  of  ditchers  and  quarriers — 
Who  labour  to  ruin  our  forest  domains. 
Where  the  reckless  spirit  of  mis-thrift  reigns — 
And  the  Welshman  watches  bills  for  gildings 
And  sculptures  to  cover  o'er  Barry's  buildings. 
But  money  is  seVen  and  a-half  per  cent.. 
And  sugar  is  up  in  the  firmament 
Of  speculative  prices,  where  old  wheat  shines. 
Like  a  gem  from  the  El  Dorado  mines. 
Brighter,  and  clearer,  and  colder  than  ice ; 
Drawing  up  towards  it  barley  and  rice  ; 
While  wages  are  low  and  labour  is  scant 
And  over  the  land  creeps  the  shadow  of  want. 

Yet  up  on  the  mountain,  over  the  plain. 

If  the  standard  of  freedom  were  waving — 
Giving  Italy's  desolate  hope  again 

And  the  hosts  of  the  cold  Eaiser  braving — 
Not  from  the  workshop,  the  forge,  or  the  loom. 

Where  labour  is  melting  and  turning  to  gold. 
Would  men  hear  even  a  whisper  of  gloom 
Till  the  light  of  freedom's  full  day  were  come 

And  the  last  Alma's  history  were  told. 
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After  applications  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert,  and  Lord  Stanley,  all  of  whom  declined  to 
take  the  colonies  under  Lord  Palmerston,  he  has 
found  a  Secretary  in  Mr.  Laboucbere,  an  expe- 
rienced politician,  and  also  a  family  man ;  that  is, 
an  adjunct  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Sutherland  rela- 
tives, who  have  been  fortunate  of  late,  having  come 
in  double  for  the  last  vacancies.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  a  son-in-law  of  the  house,  is  Postmaster 
General.  The  Duke  is  a  very  intelligent  noble- 
man, decidedly  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
Postmaster  Generals;  but  the  place  should  have 
been  given  to  Eowland  Hill.  We  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  will  do  better  than  any  other 
nobleman  who  could  have  been  selected ;  but  he  is 
inferior  to  Bx>wland  Hill  in  postal  knowledge.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin  would  have  been  the  best  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies ;  and  if  the  office  was  offered  to 
him  we  regret  that  he  did  not  accept  its  duties. 

The  Cabinet  amended  by  Lord  Palmerston  is  the 
best  that  he  can  produce  according  to  etiquette — 
the  best  possibly  that  we  can  command  in  con- 
sistence with  old  rule ;  yet  he  should  enlarge  the 
circle  from  which,  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right, 


the  Ministry  are  selected.  Unless  he  adopt  decisive 
action  of  that  nature  he  may  be  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  two  families,  but  not  of  the  people. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  has  beaten  down  all  opposi- 
tion in  Southwark,  and  obtained  an  unopposed 
return.  He  is  a  member  of  excelient  political  prin- 
ciples, and  a  practical  man.  The  small  borough  of 
Wells  has  decided  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four 
against  the  Government  candidate,  Serjeant  Einglake. 

The  French  Exhibition  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  experiment  has  been  successful,  and  the 
Austrians  purpose  to  repeat  it  at  Vienna  in  1859. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  is  now  the  lion  of  Paris,  and 
will  meet  the  wannest  possible  reception  in  Eng- 
land. Even  many  of  the  republican  party  consider 
him  "  the  hope  of  Italy." 

The  talk  of  war  with  the  United  States  began 
and  died  out  last  month.  The  thunder  on  the 
subject  is  now  low  and  distant.  The  Cabinet 
party  in  the  States,  like  other  people  in  warm  berths, 
want  to  keep  their  places ;  and  on  the  approach  of 
an  election  they  expected  a  little  excitement  to  do 
them  good.  The  facility  whereby  the  people  of 
the  States  can  be  bribed  by  gasconades  concern- 
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ing  war,  is  the  most  deplorable  part  of  the 
matter. 

The  rumoured  adhesion  of  Sweden  to  the  Western 
alliance  against  Russia  is  a  mistake.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  not  likelj  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Equally  unfounded  are  the  statements 
that  Russia  has  offered  terms  of  peace.  The 
Prussian  Court  has  been  active  in  sounding  all 
parties  without  yet,  we  suspect,  getting  bottom. 

The  Russsiau  army  in  the  Crimea  still  retains 
its  positions  as  they  stood  on  the  10th  September. 
The  two  months  lost  have  consisted  of  precious 
weather  to  a  retreating  force.  The  Russians  might 
all  have  been  over  Perekop  ere  now  ;  and  the 
generals  evince  small  wisdom  if  they  retain  their 
position  from  a  mere  feeling  of  bravado.  It  is 
more  likely  that  they  still  possess  large  stores  of 
provisions.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  and  a  still  larger 
quantity  by  the  British  cruisers  in  the  sea  of  Azoff. 

The  forcing  of  the  Ingour  by  Omar  Pasha's  army 
is  the  chief  achievement  of  the  last  month.  The 
battle  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of  Inkermann, 
and  terminated  favourably  for  the  Turks ;  who  were 
certainly  double  in  number  to  their  enemies ;  but 
the  latter  occupied  an  advantageous  pesition, 
protected  by  an  important  river.  The  march  of 
Omar  Pasha  gives  hope  for  Kars.  Notwithstanding 
the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Russians  on  the  29th  of 
September  they  still  encircled  the  town,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts  received  from  that  city 
were  digging  out  winter  quarters.  The  vast 
quantities  of  snow  falling  at  Kars  must  render  this 
experiment  doubly  hazardous ;  but  the  Russians 
persevere,  because  they  know  that  the  garrison  of 
Xars  are  in  deep  distress  and  want.  We  may 
hear  next  year  liovr  our  Government  propose  to 
reward  General  Williams,  and  his  Anglo-Indian 
officers,  who  have  beea  the  mind  and  spirit  of  this 
most  important  defence ;  and,  happen  whatever 
may,  have  shown  that  Silistria  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  solitary  incident  in  Turkish  history,  when 
the  men  are  well  led. 

At  home,  the  high  price  of  necessaries  lias 
caused  much  excitement  during  the  month ;  but 


prices  are  falling  for  food  of  all  kinds.  They  will 
be  high  during  the  season ;  but  are  likely  to  fall 
far  under  the  existing  scale  of  charges. 

At  many  meetings  out  of  donrs,  in  populous 
districts,  the  Government  have  been  urged  to  pro- 
hibit exportation,  and  establish  public  granirics.  All 
the  grain  we  export  is  trivial.  Com  sp^ulators 
make  much  of  that  trade  in  their  circulars,  and 
little  in  their  ledgers.  They  know  that  its  oc- 
currence is  very  rare ;  and  that  the  entire  amount 
would  not  be  felt  on  onr  markets.  The  establish- 
ment of  public  granaries  at  present  would  only 
bring  new  speculative  buyers  into  the  market. 

When  corn  is  dear,  wages  are  low,  work  is 
scarce.  This  is  the  case  at  present ;  and  attempts 
to  reduce  wages  are  leading  to  numerous  strikes — 
painful  to  hear  of,  more  painful  to  see — ^at  this 
season,  with  the  current  price  of  wheat. 

The  same  end  might  be  more  gently  produced 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  for  a  time,  and 
thereby  economising  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  expressed  with 
the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Godrington  to  the 
command  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  temporary  return 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  this  country.  His  recep- 
tion in  the  Scotch  towns  will  be  triumphant.  If 
he  wants  the  freedom  of  towns,  the  convention  of 
Royal  Burghs  should  confer  them  in  mass. 
Glasgow  is  to  give  him  a  sword.  Why  a  sword  ? 
He  has  a  good  blade  ahready.  But  let  the  sword  be 
given, — yet  how  pause  at  steel  ?  Why  not  give 
him  clay  or  earth,  as  the  friends  of  Lord  Raglan  are 
doing,  or  have  done,  to  his  family. 

We  plead  shameful  and  utter  ignorance  of  this 
great  soldier.  We  do  not  know  if  he  be  Whig, 
Tory,  or  Radical.  We  doubt  if  he  knows  himself. 
We  cannot  tell  if  he  be  married  or  unmarried — 
if  he  be  the  father  of  a  small  or  a  large  family,  or 
of  none.  But  under  any  circumstances  we  recom- 
mend warmly  a  tribute  in  earth.  As  a  careful  and 
kind-hearted  general  no  man  deserves  it  better. 

We  rejoice  that  the  Monument  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Wilson  is  not  to  linger,  like  many 
other  objects,  to  the  next  generation,  but  will  be 
promptly  set  up. 
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Professor  WilsotCs  Works.      Vol.  2.      Edinburgh : 

W.  Blackwood  and  Son. 
This  second  volume  comprehends  that  portion  of 
the  "Noctes  Ambrosianse"  written  by  the  late 
Professor  Wilson  from  July,  1827,  to  May,  1830, 
embracing  an  exciting  period  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  "  Noctes" — that,  namely,  when  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation was  carried.  Some  objections  have  been 
taken  to  the  republication  of  matter  affecting  in- 
dividuals which,  written  rapidly,  without  full  in- 
formation, may  lead  to  unjust  conclusions.    These 


objections  will  be  entertained  against  the  contents 
of  the  second  volume  by  the  friends  of  Burke  and 
Hare,  or  even,  perhaps,  by  Dr.  Knox ;  but,  gene- 
rally, no  reason  exists  for  the  suppression  of  these 
"  Noctes."  Many  reasons  may  be  adduced  for 
their  separate  publication.  One  of  the  chief  is  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  perusal.  They 
were  dashed  off  with  great  rapidity ;  but  we  re- 
member nothing  of  their  kind,  in  recent  literature, 
to  rival  them.  Professor  Wilson's  Shepherd  is 
the  best  talker  in  Lowland  Scotch  that  we  have 
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ever  had.  Nobody  else  has  used  the  vernacular 
wiih  similar  success.  The  Shepherd  of  the 
"  Noctes"  has  been  described  as  a  far  abler  man 
than  the  original.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  latter  to  cope  with  his  shadow.  He  was 
not  often  political,  but  always  poetical.  He 
cast  a  poetical  tinge  over  all  sorts  of  subjects.  His 
dealings  with  common  things  form  the  grand  re- 
commendation of  the  man.  The  following  finding 
of  sermons  in  gowans  is  his  style : — 

North,  James,  you  are  very  pale — very  white  about  the 

friUs — are  you  well  enough  P     Turn  up  your  little  finger. 

Pale !     Nay,  now  they  are  more  of  the  colour  of  my  hat — 

as  if 

In  the  seowl  of  Heaven,  his  fince 
Grew  black  as  he  was  speaking. 

The  shadow  of  the  thunder-cloud  threatening  the  eyes  of  his 
imagination,  has  absolutely  darkened  his  face  of  clay.  He 
seems  at  a  funeral — James  I 

Shepherd.  Whare*s  the  moral  ?  What's  the  use  of  thun- 
der, except  in  a  free  country  ?  There's  nae  grandeur  in  the 
terror  of  slaves  fiingin  themsels  doun  on  their  faces  amang 
the  sngarcanes  in  a  tomawdo.  But  the  low,  quick  beatin 
at  the  heart  o'  a  free  man,  a  hauld-faced  son  o'  liberty,  when 
simultawneous  flash  and  crash  rends  natur  to  her  core, — 
why,  tha  flutter,  sir,  that  does  homage  to  a  power  aboon  us, 
exalts  the  dreadfnl  magnificence  o'  the  instruments  that 
Power  employs  to  subjugate  our  sowls  to  his  sway,  that 
makes  thunder  and  lightnin,  in  sic  a  county  as  England  and 
Scotland,  sublime. 

Korih,  The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  seems  to'be, 
James,  that  when  it  thunders  you  funk. 

Shepherd.  Yes,  sir,  thunder  frightens  me  into  my  senses. 
North.  Well  said,  James — well  said. 
Shepherd.  Heaven  forgive  me— but  ten  out  o'  the  eighteen 
wakin  hours,  I  am  an  atheist. 
North,  And  I. 

Shepherd.  And  a*  men.  Puir,  pitifu',  ungratefu',  and 
meeserable  wretches  that  we  arc — waur  than  \f  orms.  An 
atheist's  a  godless  man.  Sweep  a'  thoughts  *o  his  maker  out 
o'  ony  man's  heart — and  what  better  is  he,  as  lung's  the 
floor  o'  his  being  continues  bare,  than  an  atheist  ? 
North.  Little  better,  indeed. 

Shepherd.  I  envy — I  honour — I  venerate — I  love — I  bless 
the  man,  who,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  ere  sin  drowned 
the  world,  ever  walks  with  God. 

North.  James,  here  we  must  not  get  too  solemn. 
Shepherd.  That's,  true ;  and  let  me  hope  that  Pm  no  sae 
forgetfu'  as  I  fear.  In  this  season  o'  the  year ;  especially 
when  the  flowers  are  a*  seen  again  in  lauchin  flocks  ower 
braes,  like  children  returnin  to  school  after  a  lang  snaw,  I 
can  wi'  truth  avoo,  that  the  sicht  o'  a  primrose  is  to  mc  like 
the  sonn'  o'  a  prayer,  and  that  I  seldom  walk  alone  by  my- 
sel  for  half  a  mile,  without  thochts  sae  calm,  and  sae  serene, 
and  sae  bumble,  and  sae  gratefu*  that  I  hope  Pm  no  dcccivin 
mysel  noo  when  I  venture  to  ca  them — religious. 

North.  No,  James,  you  are  not  self-deceived — poetry  melts 
into  religion. 

Shepherd.  It  is  reh'gion,  Sir;  for  what  is  religion  but  a 
clear — often  a  sudden — insicht  accompanied  wi' emotion,  into 
the  dependence  o'  a'  beauty  and  a'  glory  on  the  Divine 
Mind  !  A  wee  bit  dew-wat  gowany,  as  it  maks  a  scarcely 
perceptible  sound  and  stir,  which  it  often  does  amang  the 
grass,  that  loves  to  shelter  but  not  to  hide  the  bonny  earth- 
born  star  glintin  up  sae  kindly  wi'  its  fnce  into  mine,  while 
by  good  fortune  my  feet  touched  it  not,  has  hundreds  o' 
times  afi'ected  me  as  profoundly  as  ever  did  the  sun  himsel 
setting  in  a'  his  glory — as  profoundly — and  oh  1  far  mair 
tenderly,  for  a  thing  that  grows  and  grows  and  becomes  every 
hour  mair  and  mair  beautifu',  and  then  hangs  fixed  for  a 
season  in  the  perfection  o*  its  lovely  delicht,  and  then — wae 
is  me !  begins  to  bo  a  little  dim — and  then  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, till  we  fed  that  it  is  indeed — in  very  truth,  there's  nae 


denyin't  —  fading  —  fading —  fading — gone — dead — buried. 
Oh,  sir !  sic  an  existence  as  that  has  an  overwhelmin  analogy 
to  our  ain  life — and  that  I  hae  felt — nor  doubt  I  that  you, 
my  dear  sir,  hae  felt  it  too — when  on  some  saft  sweet  silent 
incense-breathing  morning  o'  spring — far  awa,  perhaps, 
frao  the  smoke  o'  ony  human  dwellin',  and  walkin  ye  cared 
na,  nor  kent  na  whither — sae  early  that  the  ground-bees 
were  but  beginning  to  hum  out  o'  their  bikes — when,  I  say, 
some  flowers  suddenly  attracted  the  licht  within  your  ee,  wi' 
a  power  like  that  o'  the  loadstone,  and  though,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  o'  the  flowers  that  beautify  the  braes  o'  Scotland 
— only,  as  I  said,  a  bit  ordinary  gowan — yet  what  a  sudden 
rush  o'  thochts  and  feelings  overflowed  your  soul  at  the 
simple  sight !  while  a'  nature  becam  for  a  moment  ower- 
spread  wi*  a  tender  haze  belongin  not  to  herself,  for  there 
was  naething  there  to  bedim  her  brightness,  but  existin  only 
in  your  ain  twa  silly  een,  sheddin  in  the  solitude  a  few  holy 
tears. 

North.  James,  I  will  trouble  you  for  the  red-herrings. 

Even  the  Shepherd's  dirge  and  soliloquy  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  may  be  borne,  for  its 
beauty  and  truth  in  many  parts,  although  it 
originated  in  a  mistake,  to  which  all  men  are 
liable.  The  post  brought  the  London  papers,  and 
Christopher  North  tore  the  cover  from  the  Standard^ 
which  was  then  his  especial  favourite,  and  went  on 
irrespective  of  the  Shepherd,  and  inattentive  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  discourse.  That  is  no  reason 
why  others,  with  more  light,  and  probably  less 
respect  for  the  Standard,  should  fall  into  the  same 
error ;  and  therefore  we  shall  listen  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Shepherd  : — 

Shepherd.  His  mind's  weakened.  Millions  o'  reasonable 
creatures  at  this  hour  perhaps — na — no  at  this  hour — but 
a'  this  evenin — readin  newspapers !  And  that's  the  philo- 
sophy o'  human  life  !  London  sendin  out,  as  frae  a  great 
reservoir,  rivers  o'  reports,  spates  o'  speculations  to  inundate, 
to  droon,  to  deluge  the  hail  island !  I  hear  the  torrents 
roarin,  byt  the  soun  fa's  on  my  ear  without  stunnin  my 
heart.  There  comes  a  drought  and  they  are  a'  dry. 
Catholic  Emancipation  !  S^rn  shades  o'  the  old  Covenanters, 
mcthinks  I  hear  your  voices  on  the  moors  and  the  moun- 
tains I  But  weep  not,  wail  not — thongh  a  black  cloud  seems 
to  be  hanging  over  all  the  land  I  Still  will  the  daisy,  "  wee 
modest  crimson  tipped  flower  !"  bloom  sweetly  on  the  green 
sward  that  of  yore  was  reddened  wi'  your  patriot,  your 
martyr  blood.  Still  will  the  foxglove,  as  the  silent  ground- 
bee  bends  doun  the  lovely  hangin  bells,  shake  the  pure  tears 
of  heaven  over  your  hallowed  graves.  Though  annual  fires 
run  along  the  bonny  blooroin  heather,  yet  the  shepherds  ne'er 
miss  the  balm  and  brightness  still  left  at  momin  to  meet 
them  on  the  solitary  hills.  The  soand  of  psalms  rise  not 
now,  as  they  sublimely  did  in  those  troubled  times,  from  a 
tabernacle  not  built  with  hands,  who's  side  walls  were  the 
rocks  and  cliffs,  its  floor  the  spacious  sward,  and  its  roof  the 
eternal  heavens.  But  from  beneath  many  a  lowly  roof  of 
house,  and  hut,  and  hovel,  and  shielin,  and  sylvan  cosy  bield, 
ascend  the  humble  orisons  of  poor  and  happy  men,  who, 
when  comes  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  death,  desire  no  other 
pillow  for  their  swimming  brain  than  that  Bible,  which  to 
them  is  the  book  of  everlasting  life,  even  as  the  sun  is  the 
orb  of  the  transitory  day.  And  to  maintain  that  faith  is 
now,  alas,  bigotry  and  superstition !  The  Bible  is  to  take 
care  of  itself.  If  it  cannot,  let  it  perish  !  Let  innocence 
and  virtue,  and  truth  and  knowledge  and  freedom  all  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  let  all  their  enemies  seek,  as  they 
will,  insidiously  to  seduce,  openly  to  outrage ; — for  if  they 
cannot  stand  fast  against  all  the  powers  of  evil,  they  deserve 
to  die.  And  this,  it  seems,  is — Christian  doctrine !  It  may 
be  held  sae  in  great  cities,  where  sin  sits  in  high  places, 
where  the  weak  soon  become  worthless,  and  the  worthless 
wicked,  and  the  wicked  blind ;  but  never,  never  will  it  be  the 
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CTMd  of  the  dwellers  on  the  gnolooa  hosom  of  nature— of 
those  who,  whether  amon^  spacioas  tree-sprinkled  pUios 
made  beantifn'  and  solemn  wi*  a  handred  church  towers  and 
cathedrals,  at  work  or  in  pastime,  lift  up  a  gaze,  bold  before 
man  bnt  meek  before  God,  to  the  bine  marbled  skies  of  merry 
and  magnificent  England ! — of  those  who,  beneath  mist  and 
dond,  wanderin  through  lonely  regions  whose  silence  hears 
bat  the  eagle's  cry  or  the  torrent's  roar,  as  they  pass  by  the 
littlekirkonthe  knowe,  let  their  softened  een  follow  up  the  spire, 
till  from  its  snn-lioht  point  momentarily  glancin  through  the 
gloom,  they  muse  on  the  storm>driftin  heavens,  through 
which  shines  as  brightly  as  in  the  fairest  clime  the  eye  o' 

the  all-seeing  God. ^Bat  where  am  I P     In  the  silence 

I  thocht  it  was  the  Sabbath — and  that  I  was  in  the 
forest.  High  thochts  and  pure  feelings  can  neter  oome 
amiss — either  in  place  or  in  time.  Folk  that  hae  been 
praying  in  a  kirk  may  lauch  withouten  blame,  when  they 
hae  left  the  kirkyard.  Silly  thochts  maun  never  be  allowed 
to  steal  in  amang  sacred  anes — but  there  never  can  be  ony 
harm  in  sacred  thochts  stealing  in  amang  silly  anes.  A  bit 
bird  singin  by  itsel  in  the  wilderness  has  sometimes  made  me 
amaist  greet,  in  a  mysterious  melancholy  that  seemed  wafted 
towards  me  on  the  solitary  strain  frae  r^ions  beyond  the 
grave.  But  it  flitted  away  with  silence  and  in  twa  or  three 
minates  I  was  singin  ane  o*  my  ain  cheerful — nay  funny 
Bangs — •— Mr.  North,  I  say,  will  ye  never  a  dune  reading  at 
that  Siannard? 

The  "  Noctes/'  in  addition  to  the  cardinal  and 
leading  virtue  of  being  pleasant  reading,  provide 
this  generation  with  a  superficial  summary  of  the 
past — not  the  less  delightful  that  it  is  not  deep. 
The  J  date  before  the  degenerate  days  of  railway's. 
The  number  of  steam-boats  in  their  time  was  even 
restricted.  The  James  Watt,  Leith  to  London, 
occasionally  beat  the  mail.  Of  telegraphs  there 
were  none  working  by  electricity ;  and  we  do  not 
even  recollect  that  there  were  lucifer  matches. 
The  Sjpeciator  was  young,  innocent,  and  vigorous. 
The  two  last  characteristics  may  still  belong  to  it. 
But  there  are  changeless  affairs.  The  Times  was 
then  as  now,  old,  bold,  and  audacious,  while  the 
Globe,  as  now  and  ever  was,  able  and  moderate. 
The  notices  of  the  literary  and  public  characters  of 
the  time  are  generally  marked  by  the  good-natured 
tendencies  of  the  Professor.  Exceptions,  of  course, 
occur  and  they  are  severe ;  but  they  were  often 
deserved.  Hazlitt  was  one  of  the  then  living 
enemies  of  North.  The  feeling  was  not  absolutely 
reciprocated — for  the  Professor  could  afford  not 
to  hate  a  critic;  but  he  once  or  twice  touched 
Hazlitt  more  heavily  than  the  essayist  could  bear 
with  patience.  No  respectable  man,  wrote  Hazlitt, 
now  mentions  ''Blackwood's  Magazine."  Why, 
then,  say  the  speakers  in  the  "  Noctes,"  do  you 
perpetutdly  write  of  it  ?  The  consequence,  upon 
your  dwn  showing,  is  that  you  are  not  a  respectable 
man. 

The  republication  of  Wilson's  contributions  to 
the  "  Noctes,"  was  not  only  justifiable  but  desirable. 
The  information  woven  into  them  deserves  preserva- 
tion in  a  separate  form ;  for  they  contain  notices  of 
all  the  events  and  all  the  men  of  whom  or  which  we 
talked  in  those  days,  knocked  off  like  the  pictures  of 
the  sun — quite  true,  but  with  an  occasional  tinge 
from  a  clouded  medium.  Professor  Wilson  was  a 
party  man — the  least  assailable  man  in  his  party, — 
a  person  with  granite  opinions^  whose  political  creed, 


like  Gibraltar,  was  impregnable ;  but  he  was  an 
honest  and  generous  foe  or  friend ;  and  even  if  the 
'  Noctes,"  are  to  be  considered  the  productions  of  a 
giant  in  sportive  mood,  their  reappearance  has  been 
welcomed  with  that  gratification  by  the  press 
which  amply  vindicates  its  propriety. 


Tke  Song  of  Hiatcatka,     By  Kehbt  Wadswokth 
Longfellow.    David  Bogue :  London. 

LoNGPELLow,  the  American  poet,  has  many  ad- 
mirers in  this  country  who  say  that  the  song  ol 
"  Hiawatha,"  the  younger,  is  also  the  chief  of  bis 
works. 

The  style  of  his  principal  poems,  continned  in 
"Hiawatha,"  evinces  great  power  of  speech— a 
mastery  over  words,  in  handling  them,  that  is  itself 
a  rare  talent;  but  the  result  is  not  perfectly 
agreeable.  The  riches  of  his  "  song,"  like  gold, 
are  beneath  the  surface,  or,  though  sparkling  in  tlie 
sand,  require  some  labour  to  find.  "Hiawatha" 
was  sent  by  Gitche  Manito,  the  great  spirit,  to  teach 
arts  and  agriculture  to  the  Indians  of  the  forests. 
When  the  white  man's  canoe  came  over  the  great 
salt  water,  he  departed  to  the  westward,  "  into  the 
fiery  sunsets,"  "into  the  purple  vapours,"  com- 
mending to  his  people  the  pale-faced  teachers  as 
"  messengers  from  the  Master  of  Life."  This  is  Uie 
tradition;  and  the  centre  of  the  poem  is  the 
narrative  of  Hiawatha's  struggle  with  Mondamin, 
whom  he  met  in  the  forest  while  fasting  for  his 
people  : — 

On  the  foarth  day  of  his  fiststing 
In  hia  lodge  he  lay  exhanated ; 
From  hia  conch  of  leaves  and  branches 
Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids, 
Fnll  of  shadowy  dreama  and  visions, 
On  the  diuy,  swimming  landscape, 
On  the  gleaming  of  the  water. 
On  the  splendour  of  the  sunset. 

And  he  saw  a  youth  approaching, 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellow. 
Coming  through  the  purple  twiUglit, 
Through  the  splendour  of  (he  sunset; 
Plumes  of  green  bent  o*er  his  forehead, 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorway, 
Long  he  looked  at  Hiawatha, 
Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 
On  his  wasted  form  and  features, 
And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 
Of  the  South- Wind  in  the  tree-tops. 
Said  he,  "  0  my  Hiawatha ! 
All  your  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven, 
Tor  you  pray  not  like  the  others. 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing. 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle^ 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

**  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending 
I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 
Come  to  warn  yon  and  instruct  you. 
How  by  struggle  and  by  labour 
Yon  shall  gain  what  you  have  prayed  for. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches. 
Rise,  0  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me  | " 
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Thej  wrestled  together  for  three  days  without 
any  apparent  advantage  to  Hiawatha ;  but  at  the 
close  oi  the  third  day — 

Thrice  they  wrwlltod  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
Till  the  darkneaa  fell  around  them, 
Till  the  he'roo,  the  Shah-shah-gtih, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands, 
Uttered  her  loud  cry  of  famine. 
And  Mondamin  paused  to  listen. 

Tall  and  beantifnl  he  stood  tliere, 
la  his  garments  green  and  yellow ; 
To  and  fro  his  plnmes  above  him 
Waved  and  nodded  with  his  breathing, 
And  the  sweat  of  the  encounter 
Stood  like  drops  of  dew  upon  him. 

And  he  cried,  "  O  Hiawatha  I 
Bravely  have  yon  wrestled  with  me. 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  me. 
And  the  Master  of  Life,  who  sees  us, 
He  will  give  to  you  the  trinmph  I  " 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  "  To-morow 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  conflict, 
•   Is  the  last  day  of  your  fasting. 
You  will  conquer  and  o*crcome  me ; 
Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in. 
Where  the  rain  may  fall  upon  me, 
Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me ; 
Strip  these  garments  green  and  yellow. 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me. 
Lay  me  in  the  earth,  and  make  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  me; 

"  Let  no  hand  disturb  my  slumber. 
Let  no  weed  nor  worm  molest  me, 
Let  not  Kahgahgee,  the  raven, 
Come  to  haunt  me  and  molest  me. 
Only  come  yourself  to  watch  me, 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken, 
Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine.*' 

And  thus  saying,  he  departed. 

Hiawatha  conquered  according  to  Lis  rival's 
prophecy,  and  obeyed  his  orders.  The  result  may 
have  been  anticipated,  for  Mondamin  was  the 
Indian  corn — the  kind  friend  of  men  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  southern  temperate  climes. 

Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
IWIed  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Qo  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it; 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it. 
Kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  insects. 
Drove  away,  with  scoffs  and  shoutings, 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
Then  another  and  another. 
And  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty. 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it. 
And  in  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses  ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "  It  is  Mondamin ! 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin !  *' 

Then  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
Showed  them  where  the  maise  was  growbg. 
Told  them  of  his  wondrous  vision, 
Of  his  wrestling  and  his  trinmph, 
Of  this  new  gift  to  the  nations, 
Which  should  be  their  food  for  ever. 


And  still  later,  when  the  Autumn 
Changed  the  long  green  leaves  to  yellow. 
And  the  soft  aud  juicy  kernals 
Grew  like  wampum  hard  and  yellow. 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gathered. 
Stripped  the  withered  husks  from  off  them. 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler, 
Gave  the  first  Feast  of  Mondamin, 
And  made  known  nnto  the  people 
This  new  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

The  "  Song  of  Chibiabos  "  is  the  best  writing  in 
a  poem,  that  is,  we  think,  decidedly  the  finest  that 
Longfellow  has  produced ;  and  the  following  verses 
seem  to  be  the  gem  of  all  his  published  poetry: — 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Saug  in  accents  sweet  and  tender. 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing ; 
Looking  still  at  Hiawatha, 
Looking  at  fair  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  he  softly,  sang  in  this  wise  : 

**  Onaway  I     Awake,  beloved  ! 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest ! 
Thou  the  wild-bird  of  the  prairie  I 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  and  fawn-like ! 

"  If  thou  only  lookest  at  me, 
I  am  happy,  I  am  happy, 
As  the  lilies  of  the  prairie. 
When  they  feel  the  dew  upon  them ! 

"  Sweet  thy  breath  is  as  the  fragrance 
Of  the  wild*flowen  in  the  morning. 
As  their  fragrance  is  at  evening. 
In  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling. 

"  Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee. 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine. 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest. 

"  Onaway  !  my  heart  sings  to  thee, 
Sings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me, 
As  the  sighing,  singing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries ! 

"  When  thon  art  not  pleased,  beloved. 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened, 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  clouds  drop  shadows  on  it ! 

"  When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened, 
As  in  sunshine  gleam  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  riven. 

**  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waters, 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us, 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me ! 

*'  I  myself,  myself !  behold  me  t 
Blood  of  my  beating  heart,  behold  me ! 
O  awake,  awake,  beloved ! 
Onaway  !  awake,  beloved !  ** 

Thus  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  his  song  of  love  and  longing. 

The  publisher  has  issued  two  editions  of  this 
poem.  One  of  them  is  very  cheap,  but  both  are 
very  good  in  paper  and  typology. 


Specimens  of  Greek  AiUholagy,      Transited  by 
Major  Egbert  Guthbix  Macobeoob. 

We  read,  some  time  ago,  a  volume  of  translations 
under  the  title  of  *'  Indian  Leisure,"  bj  this  gen- 
tleman, with  Tcry  great  pleasure.  His  specimens 
of  Ghreek  translations  are  apparently  printed  for 
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priyate  circulation,  bat  he  will  not  be  offended  at 
the  use  which  we  propose  to  make  of  a  few  selec- 
tions from  them.  With  rather  extraordinary 
modesty  Mr.  Macgre^r  says  that  lie  is  not  a  Qreek 
scholar ;  and  that  appears  to  be  the  only  error  in 
his  specimens — at  least,  the  only  one  which  we 
can  detect.  The  first  extract  is  from  "  Carphylis  " 
— a  name  scarcely  ever,  or  not  often  heard : — 

One  from  the  shore  who  fUh*d  with  line  and  hook, 
The  bald  head  of  a  shipwrecked  stranger  took. 
Pitying  the  trnnkless  dead,  his  kindness  gate, 
Though  dug  with  spadeless  hand,  a  decent  grate. 
And  digging  found — O,  may  the  jost  still  reap 
Such  prize  of  piety — a  golden  heap  ! 

The  moral  in  our  six  lines  is  not  excelled  by 
one  of  a  different  character  in  the  next,  and  one 
not  inapplicable,  we  regret  to  say,  at  present  in 
same  parts  of  England,  although  that  Agathias 
reproved  it. 

A  farmer,  in  the  ground  when  sown  his  seed, 
AskM  an  astrologer  with  rcT'rent  air. 
If  favourable  seasons  should  succeed 
And  the  fall  ears  a  golden  harvest  bearP 
He,  with  bent  fingers,  mystic  symbols  spread 
Over  a  chequered  board,  and  darkly  said : 
"  If  earth  in  very  deed  be  duly  wet. 
Nor  flowers  that  run  to  stalk  alone  beget. 
And  if  the  frost  the  furrow  shall  not  break, 
If  nor  the  rising  sheaf  the  hailstorms  shake. 
Nor  fawns  consume,  nor  any  failure  be 
Of  air  or  earth,  then,  from  the  stars  I  see. 
Tour  harvest  will  be  good,  of  weighty  ear. 
And  well  got  in.     The  locusts  only  fear.*' 

If  living  soothsayers  would  only  fence  their  pre- 
dictions with  the  care  of  the  Greek,  they  would  do 
well.  Here  follows  a  plain,  practicable,  and  sensi- 
ble advice  regarding  the  choice  of  a  wife : — 

Cerous,  we  wish  our  horses,  sheep,  and  kine 
Should  come  of  a  good  stock  and  healthy  line. 
But  men,  good  men,  if  gold  they  but  acquire, 
Wive  the  weak  daughter  of  a  worldly  sire. 
Women  refuse  not,  rather  choose,  instead 
Of  virtuous  poor,  with  the  bad  rich  to  wed. 
Wealth,  honoured  thus  of  all,  confounds  the  race. 
And  mingles  bad  with  good,  noble  with  base. 

And  the  address  of  Archilochus  to  his  soul  may 
be  employed  by  any  other  person  to  the  present 
day. 

O  soul,  my  soul,  though  tost  by  care. 

Whence  chance  of  rest  is  hard  and  rare. 

Keep  up,  protect  thyself,  and  throw 

A  manly  breast  to  meet  thy  foe. 

Where  worst  his  arms  and  ambush  threat 

Possess  thee,  firm  and  fearless,  yet ; 

To  no  proud  boasts,  when  victor,  borne, 

By  no  despair,  when  vanquished,  torn ; 

Joy  not  too  loud  when  life  is  glad. 

Nor  sink  too  low  when  days  seem  bad. 

But  still  preserve  the  proper  mean 

Each  perilous  extreme  between. 

The  lines  of  Palladas  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  very  pleasant. 

The  body  is  a  suiTring  of  the  soul, 
Necessity's  stern  load  to  Fate's  sure  goal, 
A  punishment  by  torture,  a  strong  chaia, 
Trom  whose  sore  clog  rcleas'd  by  death  again 
The  immortal  spirit,  plum'd  on  high  its  wings, 
To  Light  eternal,  in  Qod*8  presence,  springs. 


And  very  like  them  are  those  of  Agathias  on 
posthumous  fame. 

Columns  and  sculptured  scrolls,  the  painter's  ait, 
Long  as  life  lasts  to  those  who  own  impart 
A  conscious  wealth ;  but  such  vain  glories  shed 
No  profit  OD  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
But  virtue,  even  there,  and  wisdoin*s  grace 
Unite,  and  here  hold  memory's  best  place. 
Thus  Plato,  Uomer,  pride  themsdves  alone 
On  wisdom,  not  in  canvas  nor  in  stone. 
Happy  whose  deathless  memories  remain 
In  clever  books  instead  of  porinUi  vain  I 

We  cannot  dose  our  extracts  without  expmsing 
a  wish  that  the  specimens  may  be  followed  by  t)» 
stock.  The  style  of  the  translations  almost  vouches 
for  their  fidelity.  And  the  execution  is  veiy 
spirited — the  amusement  of  an  author  who  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  scholar,  a 
banker  and  a  poet. 


Pictures  from   Cuba.      By   Wiiliam   Huillbut. 
London :  Longman  &  Go« 

This  small  volume  forms  the  90th  part  of  the 
"Traveller's  Library."  The  entire  series  has  been 
edited  with  so  much  care  that  admission  into  the 
roll  is  almost  a  guarantee  that  the  author  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  his  subject  and  can  say  it  well. 
Mr.  Hurlbut  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  writes  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  while  in 
Cuba  looked  around  him,  but  he  is  not  a  pro- 
slavery  man.  His  fellow-citizens^  we  hope,  have 
read  the  following  passage : — 

Man  is  at  once  the  crown  and  the  cnrse  of  earth,  Humsa 
love  may  lend  perfume  to  Paradise  itself;  hnman  hate  mj 
make  the  desert  more  dreadful.  Not  for  their  snow  are  the 
wastes  of  Siberia  most  fearful-^deadlier  vapours  than  rise 
from  her  swamps  taint  the  sweet  air  of  the  sonth.  Withia 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  the  squalid  Fellah  skulks ;  the 
queen  of  the  Antilles  is  a  queen  of  slaves. 

I  have  called  the  great  estates  of  Cnbn  prindpalitiei. 
Feudal  lordships  they  too  truly  are.  We  cross  the  ocean  to 
stare,  in  the  self-complacent  pride  of  liberty,  upon  thecnm- 
bling  ruins  of  Raglan  and  of  Baden,  seeing  in  those  grin 
walls,  which  nature's  ivy  and  man*8  romance  have  so  sottty 
veiled,  the  outward  shape  and  shell  of  life  long  since  extinct. 
Yet,  here,  bear  by  our  northern  homes,  that  life  is  sctive 
still,  as  stem  and  strong  as  ever.  "  Stone  walls  do  not  s 
prison  make."  "  Custom,*'  cried  Tenfelsdrockh,  "  doth  mske 
dotards  of  us  all.  The  paladin  Orlando,  the  traitor  Ganelon, 
are  busy  still  in  their  diveis  paths,  only  serving  or  deceiving 
now  a  foolish  magnanimous  public,  instead  of  a  foolish  msg- 
nanimous  Charlemagne.  The  stone  walls  of  cruel  law,  sad 
prejudice,  and  passion,  were  the  true  prisons  of  the  poor, 
the  true  castles  of  the  great  in  the  old  feudal  days.  They 
are  standing  now  in  the  new  world,  vrith  guarded  battlements, 
and  drawbridge  lifted,  and  deep,  dangerous  moat.  Those 
features  which  make  the  retrospect  of  feudalism  **  romantic,n 
are  not  wanting  to  charm  sentimental  travellers  into  a  half 
admiration  of  modem  slavery. 

We  hear  frequently  of  the  beauty  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Hurlbut  affords  us  some  glimpses  of  its  patriots. 
Placido  was  evidently  a  great  man. 

In  1844,  particulars  of  an  intended  insurrection  of  the 
coloured  population  came  from  various  sources  to  the  ears  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  Cuba,  and  seemed  to  demand  in- 
vestigation.    Everything  like  a  representative  body  having 
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been  aboliabed  by  Tacon,  there  was  no  appuwnt  way  open 
for  consuUing  with  the  Creoles  on  the  subject. 

Tbe  Captain-General  coolly  resolved  to  settle  the  business 
by  military  commissions,  and  immediately  let  loose  upon  the 
island  a  horde  of  inferior  officials,  who  proceeded  to  collect 
testimony,  and  to  inflict  punisliment,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
"  process  of  the  Templar*''  or  "  Jeffrey's  campaign."  Num- 
bers of  free  persons  of  colour,  and  of  slaves,  died  under  the 
lash.  Many  others  were  summarily  shot,  and  such  infamous 
excesses  were  committed  by  iheJiscaU  as  beggar  belief.  The 
victims  of  this  dreadful  persecution  were  stripped  of  their 
properly,  and  the  crown  officers  (with  a  few  hononrable 
exceptions)  90on  converted  their  system  of  terror  into  a  grand 
financip^  expedient.  White  Creoles  and  foreigners  were  not 
exempted  from  this  pestilence  of  power,  and  the  planters 
were  compelled  to  ransom  their  slaves,  at  great  cost,  from  the 
hands  of  a  tribunal  which  arrested  without  accnsation,  and 
condemned  withont  inquiry.  The  conspicuous  position  of 
Placido  among  his  people  marked  him  out  as  an  early  victim, 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Placido  may  have  been  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  which  there  is  really  reason  to  suppose  was 
then  organizing ;  and  though  lie  contemptuously  denied  many 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  ha  does  not  appear  to 
have  shrnnk  from  maintaining  the  right  of  the  negroes  to 
rise  against  oppression.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  He  behaved  in  prison  with  great  propriety  and 
composure,  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  numbers  who 
yisited  him.  In  the  intervals  of  his  preparation  for  death 
he  composed  some  of  his  finest  poems,  particularly  his  prayer 
to  Qod. 

The  lines  addressed  to  his  mother  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution  are  truly  beautiful ; — 

A  letter  which  Placido  sent  to  his  wife,  on  the  night  be- 
fore his  death,  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  more  famous 
one  which  Padilla  wrote  in  circumstances  so  similar. 

And  thus  the  'despised  labourer  bade  farewell  to  his 
mother : — 

The  appointed  lot  has  come  upon  me,  mother. 

The  mournful  ending  of  my  years  of  strife — 

This  changing  trorld  I  leave,  and  to  another, 

In  blood  and  terror,  goes  my  spirit's  life — 

But  tljou,  grief  smitten,  cease  thy  mortal  weeping. 

And  let  thy  soul  her  wonted  peace  regain. 

I  fall  for  rif?ht,  and  thoughts  of  thee  are  weeping, 

Across  my  lyre,  to  wake  its  dying  strain — 

A  strain  of  joy  and  f^Iadnei^s,  irce,  unfailing 

All  glorious  and  holy,  pure,  divine 

And  innocent,  ancunscious  as  the  wailing 

I  uttered  at  my  birth,  and  I  rcdt;n, 

Even  now,  mv  life  :  even  now  dt'scending  slowly 

Faith's  mantle  holds  me  to  my  slumbers  noly. 

Mother,  farewell,  Qod  keep  thee  and  for  ever. 

On  the  morning  of  June  28,  Placido  was  led  with  nine- 
teen others  to  the  Plaza  of  Matanzas.  He  passed  to  his 
death  like  an  Indian  chief,  chanting  for  a  death-song  his  own 
noble  prayer.  He  was  to  suffer  first,  stepped  into  the 
square,  knelt  with  unbandaged  eyes,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
the  soldiers.  TV'hen  the  smoke  rolled  away,  it  was  seen 
that  he  had  only  been  wounded,  and  had  fallen  in  agony  to 
the  ground.  A  murmur  of  pity  and  horror  ran  through  the 
crowd,  but  Placido,  slowly  rising  to  his  knees,  drew  up  his 
form  proudly,  and  cried  in  a  broken  voice,  "  Farewell, 
world,  ever  pitiless  to  me !  Fire !  here  !  **  raising  his  hand  to 
his  temples. 

Possibly  this  dark  history  may  not  yet  have  rounded  to  its 
close.  Men  like  Toussaint  and  Placido  fall  not  obscurely 
nor  unavenged.     Their  friends  are 

exultations,  agonies 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Placido  was  a  mulatto,  and  his  character  was 
formed  in  an  island  where  a  reading  man  is  con- 
sidered insane,  and  where  priests  and  people 
despise  together  the  common  injunctions  of 
morality. 


Greece  and  the   Oreeks,      E.  About.      Thomas 
Constable  &  Co.  *.  Edinburgh. 

This  work  forms  the  ninth  volume  of  '*  Constables 
Miscellany" — a  serial  which  from  the  size  of 
the  volume,  aims  apparently  at  a  life  of  substantial 
usefulness.  M.  About  is  a  French  author.  His 
sketches  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  are  very  lively 
and  piquant.  We  are  very  sorry  that  the  people 
have  not  earned  a  better  character  from  their 
visitor ;  but  he  goes  into  details  with  such  confi- 
dence and  apparent  ease  that  we  are  afraid  he 
knows  all  concerning  them  that  an  author  needs 
to  know,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  About  found  for 
his  comfort. 

In  order  to  buy  you  must  sell.  That  seems 
M.  About's  notion ;  and  he  is  right,  but  the  Greeks 
declined  to  act  upon  it. 

For  more  than  twenty,  years  Greece  has  existed  on  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  without  manufactures. 

As  long  as  she  has  no  manufactories — and  she  will  not 
have  any  for  a  long  time — she  will  be  tributary  to  the 
countries  which  have  them,  and  will  import  manufactured 
goods. 

There  must  be  no  idea  of  extemporising  a  manufacture  in 
the  least  .industrious  country  on  earth — capital,  men,  and 
time  would  be  expended  their  in  vain.  I  do^  not  sec  any 
barm  in  this  little  kingdom  continuing  for  another  century 
or  two  to  buy  the  produce  of  foreign  munufactories,  provided 
that  it  finds,  by  means  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  for  them. 

The  day  that  Greece  shall  export  fifty  million's  worth  of 
silk,  Talonia,  wines  and  currants,  she  may,  without  incon- 
venience, buy  every  year  fifty  millions  worth  of  ironware 
and  woven  fabrics. 

Up  to  the  present  time  she  has  exported  about  half  as 
much  goods  as  she  has  imported,  and  she  has  lost  every  year 
more  than  ten  millions  of  money.  If  it  is  desired  that  the 
country  should  le-estblish  itself,  the  exportatation  must  be 
balanced  by  the  importation — not  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
imported,  for  those  things  are  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people  ;  but  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  that  ex- 
changeable produce  which  exportation  will  take  away. 

But  they  must  get  money  somehow — otherwise 
they  could  not  pay  ;  and  visitors  from  the  west 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  Greece  now.  The 
Greeks  have  a  staple  commodity  in  old  ruins. 

We  pardon  the  Greeks  for  their  love  of  gardens. 
It  reminds  one  of  Newington.  M.  About,  we  fear, 
dwells  in  a  house  of  seven  flats,  like  something  in 
the  High- street. 

Greece  is  in  want  for  neceasaries,  she  consoles  herself  with 
superfluities. 

For  many  years  not  a  house  has  been  built  in  Athens 
withont  the  addition  of  a  small  pleasure-garden.  Private  indi- 
viduals, the  poorest,  and  the  most  in  debt,  allow  themselves  the 
pleasure  of  cultivating  a  few  orange-trees  and  a  few  flowers. 
Never  in  their  gardens  do  they  leave  a  space  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  kitchen  vegetables;  they  would  think  themselves 
dishonoured,  if  they  discovered  behind  their  house  a  stealthy 
onion,  or  a  sneaking  cabbage.  With  them  vanity  is  stronger 
than  self-interest  and  want. 

A  garden,  however,  costs  a  good  deal.  Shrebs,  one  with 
another,  cost  two  drachms  each  at  the  Greek  nursery  gardens, 
or  the  Genoese  Boitaro.  If  vegetable  mould  is  required,  it 
must  be  bought ;  if  one  wants  to  water  the  trees  ^and  the 
trees  all  want  to  be  watered),  a  conduit,  must  be  bought  for 
two  hundred  drachms  a  year,  which  the  municipality  sella 
without  warranting  it ;  for  the  peasants  tarn  off  the  water 


